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WORPS  TO  THE  READER.  " 


In  placing  tlic  first  volume  of  this  piil)lication  in  the  hands  of  the  reader,  it  is 
both  allowable  and  necessary  to  acconij3any  it  with  a  few  words. 

In  startinp;  and  continuin«T  these  "Notes,"  at  a  time  of  peculiar  political 
and  social  apathy,  I  have,  1  believe  1  may  safely  assert,  had  more  than 
ordinary  difficulties  to  contend  against. 

They  were  started  with  a  determination  not  to  pander  to  the  sensuality  ot 
ibe  fublie  br  Dwretrteious  writing — ^not  to  degrade  the  literature  of  dunio« 
craey  to  the  Wei  of  the  street-irnlker. 

**  ThentHcTf  won't  sdl,"  it  was  said.  It  is  good  policy,  to  writo  thus,  foe 
you  thus  make  democracy  *go  down/    You  must  sugar  the  pill." 

Tfot  so,  I  answered.  i)emocracy  is  so  holy,  that  it  must  not  bo  coupled 
\y  with  anything  impnre.  Do  not  think  you  are  helping  democracy  by  so  doing 
\>  — you  are  injnrinQ:  it  indelibly.  - — ^ 

^     I  had  that  confidence  in  the  virtue  and  hij^limiiidedness  of  the  people;  that 
I  believed  they  would  love  virtue  and  truth  for  truth  and  virtue's  sake;  and 
-the  result  of  the  first  lialf  year's  experiment  is  before  you. 
>^  These  "  Xotes,"  nioreover,  wore  started  without  capital — that  indispensiblo 
v  r^uisite  in  launching  a  new  publication.    They  were  started  witiiout 
v' to bill,"  placard,  or  advertise  ;  their  publicity  dei)cud(>d  almost  entii,^ 
^>^the  good-will  and  exertions  of  the  few  readers  in  whose  hands  tlu?';^ 
^nuDfrber  happened  to  fall.   No  subscHptioiis  have  been  solicited  or  rccc  w 
%.  to  Bftpport  it ;  httt  n  torrent  of  hostility,  or  a  dull  weight  of  neglect,  has  bcou 
directed  against  its  progress. 

8e  ediDplsite  has  been  the   burkmg  system,"  that  even  when  I  endeavoured 
\^ta  eend  a  few  placards  into  the  country,  tlic  London  agents  in  very,  very 
-^nany  cases,  (though  money  was  paid  for  the  booking  of  each  parcel),  sup- 
pressed the  communication.    When  the  bills  reached  their  destination,  if 
^^placardcd,  as  soon  as  the  obnoxious  name  appeared  on  the  walls,  it  was  ininic-I 
diately  torn  down,  covered,  or  defaced.    An  experiment  bus  been  tried  at  a 
J^  news-agents  in  Drury-lane,  who,  very  handsomely  and  honourably,  exhibited 
\day  by  day  a  fresh  bill  on  tlie  wall  of  his  house.    Every  morning  it  was  torn 
down,  and,  on  placing  a  watch,  it  lias  been  discovered  that  the  police  are  the 
destrovinc  agents.    This  I  can  understand.    But  what  will  the  reader  sav.i 
when  I  tell  him,  that  in  one  or  two  places  it  has  been  discovered  that  pro- 
fessing democrats,  that  members  of  the  Chartist  body,  have  torn  down  tht 
bills,  probably  because  they  analysed  some  measure,  or  attacked  some  prcju-  { 
to  wkoeh  they  are  attached.  !Fhitf  is  really  as  orael  a9  it    nnfinr ;  the  i 
"  no,  as  hostile  sentiments  have  been  admitted  into  the  "Notes/*  when 
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Beut,  as  readily  as  the  opiuiojis  ot"  their  author.  Nay !  I  am  informed  that  in 
two  towns,  Chartist  iiews-a^euts,  old  and  tried  in  the  movement,  have  re- 
fuaed  to  exhibit  the  bills  of  thi;i  work.  To  the  democratic  press  I  owe  no 
thanks ;  while  noticing  the  publications  of  Vhig,  Tory,  or  "  Liberal,"  they 
hare  passed  mine  in  siTenee ;  or  wben  some  notice  has  been  extorted  by  per- 
Bcveranee,  I  have  damned  thorn  in  a  dozen  lines.  The  readers  of  that  press 
will  judge  for  themselves. 

To  this  is  added  the  usual  practice  of  a  liostile  trade,  that  of  reporting  the 
publication  "  dead,''  or  "  behind  time,"  or  pushing  and  recommending  some* 
thing  else  in  its  stead.  If  the  lull  of  agitation,  and  the  additional  expendi- 
ture of  the  better-paid  portion  of  the  working  classes  in  excursion-trains  and 
Exhibition-trips  is  takon  into  account,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  it 
has  been  po'^'^ihlc  to  carry  on  theso  "I?fote»"  at  all,  even  at  the  heavy  loss 
which  tlicv  !\avc  imposed. 

"But,  besides  all  this,  I  have  been  told  that  I  am  tlio  greatest  enemy  to  the 
circulation  of  the  work  myself,  by  the  tonoiir  of  some  of  the  articles  it  contains, 
since  those  articles  fly  in  the  lace  of  tlie  partialities  and  prejudices  of  a  largo 
portion  of  my  readers.  I  piexid  guilty  ;  but  my  excuse  is — I  can't  help  it. 
What  I  write,  I  believe  to  be  the  truth ;  and  I  hold  it  better  not  to  write  at 
all,  than  not  to  write  what  I  consider  true. 

The  readers  of  the  ^  Notes  "  may  be  expected  to  consist  of  political  demo> 
crats,  social  democrats,  trades*  unionists,  and  co-operators.  A  correspondent 
tells  me,  I  have  set  to  work  just  as  though  I  intended  systematically  to 
dci^troy  the  circulation.  Firstly,  I  estrange  a  large  portion  of  the  political 
reformers,  by  exposing  and  assailing  domagoguism,  and  pointing  to  the  para- 
moinit  importance  of  social  mensnres.  The  "  whole  hog-bristles,"  and  nothimj 
hut  hog- and -bristles  "  men,  won't  countenance  tliat.  Secondly,  by  eudeavour- 
ini;  to  shew  that  social  reforms  are  unattainable  to  any  great  or  permanent 
extent  without  previously  securing  political  power,  1  am  told  that  I  alienate 
a  second  clatia  of  renders — those  who  look  down  with  contempt  on  political 
agitation,  and  tluuk  tliat  the  discussing  of  philosopliical  |)i  1  1< ms  will  batter 
f  "  stone  walld.  Thirdly,  another  body  of  readers  arc  mud  lo  be  driven 
my  attempt  to  expose  the  injurious  tendency  the  present  co-operative 
^ement  has  been  assuming,  and  by  my  effort  to  imprees  on  it  a  right  direc- 
4.10U.  Fourthly,  a  further  section  of  readers  are  supposed  to  be  estranged  by 
the  articles  that  seek  to  shew  the  futility  of  any  mere  trades*  union  regene- 
rating the  social  happiness  and  power  of  the  working-classes. 

Without  all  the  above,  what  remains  amid  the  sea  of  ignorance  and  utter 
meutal  darkness,  that  toils  uncomprised  by  these  four  more  enlightened 
classes  of  tlie  people  ? 

"  Therefore,"  snv  thov,    your  '  Notes'  must  fail." 

lam  fully  aware  that,  ifmyobirH't  had  been  to  make  money,  and  make 
money  only,  I  could  have  buceecded,  if  I  had  rendered  these  "  Notes"  a  mere 
registering  and  eulogising  medium  of  present  co-operation  and  trades'  union, 
ljut  1  looked,  and  still  look,  to  something  higher  far  than  that. 

"  l^ut  why  touch  on  tht  in  at  all  ?  Why  eould  you  not  pass  them  by,  with- 
out expressing  any  opinion  whatever  on  those  subjects  I  Then  yoii  would 
have  offended  nobody,  and  might  glide  smoothly  onward,"  writes  another 
correspondent. 

;  Yesl  but  then  this  periodical  ought  to  have  been  baptized  by  another 
name-—**  Tus  Tkihmeb" — than  which  character  nothing  is  more  odious,  and 
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nothing  more  coatetnptible.   Offence  is  glorious,  whore  you  oficud  an  error; 

still  let  me  thus  continue  to  ofieiid. 

If  I  write  down  these  "  Xotcs,"  from,  that  cause,  to  one  single  reader,  and 
that  reader  to  be  myself,  I  will  still  persist  in  writing  tbus,  unto  the  cessatiou 
of  the  work,  and  it  shall  not  cease,  as  long     it  u  possible  fa  continue  it. 

No!  T  have  tliat  cojififlciico  in  truth,  1  have  tliat  rc^npect  for  my  country- 
men, as  to  believe  tlic  01101113-  will  not  liave  the  ti-iiiaiph  of  saying,  ***  Another 
member  of  your  doinooratio  proj^s  lias  njoiiedown  :  gono  down,  because  it  is  not 
buoyed  up  with  morel  rii  io us  writing,  extraneous  matter,  or  au  appeal  to 
narrow  and  sectarian  views." 

Again  then,  my  tViend.^,  I  resume  the  Labour — a  labour  I  love — a  labour  I 
Liive  plied  these  t  ix  inontlii*  past  in  dillicidly  and  turmoii,  \ii  pain  and -over- 
work. In  closing  the  tirat  vohnnc,  1  may  add  that,  during  its  courc^e,  1  have  ^ 
lieen  cheered  with  many  a  note  of  encouragenienltf-many  a  letter  of  "Welcome, 
Slid  go  on  1"  They  have  como  like  fountains  of  fresh  water  in  the  desert. 
Those  who  have  sent  them  must  take  this  as  my  acknowledgment  and  thanks, 
as  I  insert  nothing  that  may  savour  of  self-glorification  or  personality  in  these 
pages.  I  have  also  had  many  an  intimation  of  good  effected  hy  the  effort, 
ktimble  though  it  be. 

The  promises  I  have  hitherto  made  the  reader  I  have  endeavoured  to  fulfd 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  The  democratic  songs  would  have  been  publi.-^hod 
had,  as  stated  when  orij:^iiin]ly  announced,  the  circulation  warranted  addi- 
tioual  expenditure.  They  will  not  be  lost  si^cht  of.  In  openiuL,'  the  "  Xotes" 
as  an  origan  lor  Trades*  (h'ievanccf*,  every  communication  <v]\t  has  been  faith- 
iully  and  iVarU  s.siy  expo^tid.  In  the  *' Lessons  from  iiistory,"  the  page  of 
aiicient  lore,  ai.d  the  experience  of  ages,  has  for  the  fir^t  time  been  opened  to 
the  proletarian  reader.  T!io  "  History  of  Florence"  presents  a  work  comjdete, 
conveying  a  moral  which,  it  is  humbly  hoped,  has  not  been  unapplied.  Kvery 
other  article  has  been  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  Social  Kight,  and  the 
orgauisation  of  political  power.  ^ 

In  this  week*8  number  commences  a  biography  of  Kossuth,  with  an  account 
of  liis  companions,  and  a  history  of  the  Hungarian  struggle, — not  compiled  al^^  * 
second-hand,  but  revealing  the  real  aspects  of  this  movement  (hitherto  so 
little  understood  in  England,)  from  direct  sources,  accessible  to  few  in  this 
country  besides  the  author. 

A\'ith  the  next  week's  number  commences  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Notes."  1 
The  firgt  bn*?  entailed  a  c^reat  pecuniary  loss;  neverlheless  I  point  hopefully  ^ 
to  the  continuance  of  tliis  work.  The  second  volume  will  open  witii  some  ^1 
new  and,  it  is  hoped,  attractive  and  useful  features.  While  its  old  distinctive  .'j 
character  will  be  maintained  unaltered  and  unimpaired,  while  a  special  portion  .j 
will  be  allotted  to  the  Grievances  of  Labour,  the  exposition  of  social  and^ 
polilical  rigiit,  and  the  lui  therance  of  social  and  political  power, — while  the 
**  Historicfd  Lessons  **  will  be  continued  with  added  Juterest,  as  the  subject 
of  the  xiftrrative  becomes  more  exciting  by  approximating  to  later  ages, — a 
new  feature  will  be  annexed  (besides  that  oommenced  this  week  in  the 
biographj  of  Kossuth,  and  the  history  of  Hungary),  in  the  regular  weekly 
publication  in  the  Notes,'*  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  tales  of  modern  ' 
action.  i 
With  these  words  the  labours  of  the  first  half-year  now  close—  with  theiod 
the  e&OTta  of  the  next  begin.  I 

£E]NE^T  JONES;  ^ 
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THE  NEW  WORLD, 

A    DEMOCRATIC  POEK, 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  VTHTED  QUEENDOM, 

AND  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  Mw  a  iMir  BM?en  and  a  naw  JBartli. 

K«v.  21,  i. 


Let  no  one  accttse  me  of  presumption  in 

seeking  80  large  an  audience ;  the  poorest  tri- 
bute may  be  ofiered  ,to  the  richest  treasury. 
X^e  poet  18  a  citizen  of  the  worid,  and  he  is 
glad  whcve  the  barrier  of  different  languages 
110  longer  intercepts  the  travelling  thought. 
Between  the  men  of  America  and  Kuglaud 
dumld  be  -eternal  union ;  therefore  I  address 
them  both.  I  write  forthe  runng  republic,  as  i 
well  as  for  the  decaying  monarchy  ;  but,  alas  ! 
there  is  much  of  the  dead  sea  apple  on  either 
dmrepfthe  atlantic. 

Ven  of  Amonoa!  thank  heaven!  (thank 
your  own  strong  arms)  fur  having  escaped 
from  the  corrupt  legislation  of  this  island,  that 
floats  \ipon  the  waters  like  the  plaguc-strickou 
l>ull  of  a  stately  wreck.  Within  its  death- 
fraught  ribs  houses  a  people  of  paupci-s,  groan- 
ing beneath  the  immeasurable  wealth  they 
haye  created,  but  enjoy  not.  At  its  doors  die 
3  million  of  human  beings,  in  a  land,  lashed 
like  a  conquered  prey  to  the  Britibh  Crown, 
that  drag3  it  down  to  famine  imd  pestilence, 
^ence  aJl,  who  can  escape,  fly  to  harden  the 
serve  of  hatred  in  your  new  Atlantis.  On  its 
colonies  the  sun  never  sets,  but  the  blood 
Myer  dries.  In  mechanical  power  it  has  out- 
stripped the  world,  but  that  power  it  employs 
to  displace  labour  and  sttfr?e  unwilling  idlers. 
Everj'  factory  is  more  corrupt  than  a  barrack, 

rare  painful  than  a  i)risou,  and  more  fatal  than 
_lwtUe.field.   Its  commerce  touches  every 
Abi^  but  tiieir  ports  have  been  opened  by  ar- 
Juery,  and  arc  held  by  murder.  Abroad,  its 
,  Widersplj^  the  pirate ;  at  home,  the  journcy- 
.JgJ^j*  cheated  by  the  apprentice,  the  appreu- 
i^bgr  til*  master,  the  smtU  dealer  by  the 


whcdoeale  dealer,  the  customer  by  both,  and 
government  cheats  all.  Its  landlords  ruin 
theii*  tenants,  and  then  decimate  and  exile 
them,  lest  they  should  have  to  support  the 
wreck  they  have  made ;  complain  of  redundant 
population,  and  yet  throw  com  land  into 
grass;  say  their  workhouses aro  insufficient  to 
contain  the  poor,  and  yet  cast  dowu  the  ooi- 
tages  in  which  they  live. 

It  has  been  increasing  its  wealtli,  but  cor- 
rupting its  manhood ;  trebling  its  churches, 
but  losing  its  Christianity  ;  sending  forlAi  ukis* 
sionaries,  but  rendering  their  faitli  hated  by 
the  acts  of  its  professors ;  building  charities, 
but  making  more  poor  than  it  relieved — steal- 
ing a  pound,  and  asking  gratitude  for  giving 
back  a  farthing ! — and,  withal,  it  dazzles  the 
world  by  its  attitude  of  quiescent  grandeur. 

But  that  grandeur  is  decaying  :its  colonies  will 
fall  off  like  ripe  fruit  firom  a  withering  tree,  to 
startup  young  forests  of  freedom!  Its  com- 
merce  will  die  because  it  is  uusotmd  at  the 
core  :  foreign  competition  has  been  met  by 
home  competition,  and  both  have  been  foun- 
ded on  the  fall  of  wages,  and  the  land's  deser- 
tion for  the  loom.  Thus  home  trade  has  been 
destroyed,  for  with  tlio  working-class  it 
flourishes  or  fades.  Food  is  the  staple  wealth 
— and  thus  England  has  been  made  a  pen8i<mer 
on  other  lands  for  daily  bread.  Wc  can  com- 
mand it  still,  but  the  hour  of  weakness  may 
come  :  then,  when  we  ask  the  nations  for  a  loaf, 
they  may  remember  that  we  gave  them  cannon 
balls,  and  pay  us  back  in  kind.  Competi- 
tion still  growB — the  wholesale  dealer  dcvoura 
the  small  shopkeeper ;  the  lai^ge  estate  annexes 

tho  Utfle;  the  great  capitams  ruin  th«  les* 
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POEMS  AND 


it;  thus  the  evil  preys  on  its  origmatore: 

m  middle  class  forced  "workingman  to 
ompcto  ^vitll  workingman;  now  circum- 
banccs  compel  them  to  compete  among  them- 
elves— they  have  no  ^rfcing-class  reserve  to 
ill  back  upon — wages  are  so  low,  tlicy  cannot 
idcmiiifv  themselves  any  longer  by  their 
uctiou,  uud  the  middle  class  are  fast  sinking 
ack  into  the  level  from  which  they  rose,  to 
:!avc  a  few  pillars  of  monopoly  rearing  their 
fil'lcn  capitals  above  the  prostmtc  mass.  Yes  ! 
■i'dltk  keeps  centraiumg  imre  rapidly  fJian  it  in- 
rAwef'-that  la  the  clue  to  fheir  distress.  The 
entralteatlon  of  wealth  makes  paupers — and  a 
ystcm  that  makes  paupers  can  never  cure 
auperism ;  therefqre  the  efforts  to  arrest  the 
ownwwd  course  have  proved  vain.  Tlie  poor 
reate  the  poor — one  pauper  makes  another — 
DT,  under  the  present  system  at  least,  he  takes 
[>r  his  support  from  those  who  have,  without 
stowing  in  retam ;  thus  he  drags  the  man 
ext  above  him  down  to  his  own  platform,  by 
n  inevitable  social  law.  Crime  will  increase, 
or  it  ia  not  the  child  of  ignorance,  but  of 
*0TmxT.  For  awhile  the  diseased  state  may 
imgeits  noxious  humours,  but  enugra^nwiil 
irry,  though  not  till  it  ha;?  proven  a  curee — 
b  taJccs  away  the  hands  as  well  as  the  mouths 
"two  hands  will  feed  more  than  one  mouth — 
^sufficiency  of  labour  power  as  applied  to  the 
oil,  not  insufficiency  of  the  soil  for  the  demand 
f  the  inhabitants,  is  the  want  from  which  we 
uffer;  therefore  emigration  tikes  more  from 
troduction  than  from  consomptionr— an  evil  to 
k  land,  whose  productive  powers  are  but  half 
leve  loped. 

Thus,  while  we  have  been  extending  our- 
olvcs  abroad^  we  have  been  undermining  our- 
tilves  at  home  ;  thug  the  poor  have  been  sink- 
iig  lower  every  year — diminutive  cariatides, 
upporting  the  vast  fabric  of  monopoly,  till  at 
Batj  pauperism,  like  a  blind  Sampson,  shall 
full  down  the  pillar  in  the  temple  of  the 
'hilistinos.  Yet,  withal,  thcr  toll  us  that  trade 
i  brisk — as  tho'  trade  meant  huppiucssl  The 
'heels  run  and  the  hearts  break.  They  tell  us 
iiiit  England  is  prosperous  and  Ireland  tran- 
uil.  Yes!  the  pulses  of  England  are  beating  fast 
ath  fever,  and  Ireland  is  tran<^uil  with  the 
uU  of  mortification. 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  my  own  land. 

But,  men  of  America  I  the  seed  of  ruin  is 
enninatiug  in  yours  as  well.  You  are  follow- 
ig  in  the  wake  of  Tyre,  Ottthagd  and  Borne 
-  of  Venice,  Spain,  and  England. 

YoTi  are  a  republic,  so  was  Venice — the  mere 
^publican  form  secures  neither  prosperity  nor 
reedom,  though  essential  for  thefar  ezist^nee. 
•olitical  right  may  be  enjoyed  by  a  flodsl 
lave.  Political  power  is  but  defensive  armour, 
3  ward  off  class  aggression.  How  are  you  us- 
ig  it  ]  You  are  standing  stUl  while  piece  by 
iece  »  being  loosened  on  your  limbs.  The 
oldod  eone  is  in  your  sudafr— the  land  is  m- 


nually  being  gathered  into  laiger  masses — 

colossal  fortunes  arc  being  formed— an  aristo** 
cracy  is  germinating — the  worst  aristocracy  of 
all — that  of  moue^  and  of  office ;  the  pomp  and 
pride  of  equipage  and  fumitureis  spreading — 
already  gay  I'vories  are  dotting  your  thoro'fares  ; 
already  tiie  tramp  of  the  mercenary  is  heard  in 
your  streets— military  glory  is  beginning  to 
poison  your  common  sense — you  are  sping  the 
vices  of  tho  old  monarchies — and  your  men  of 
letters,  who  ought  to  be  the  high>priests  of 
freedom,  are  contaminating  your  intellect. 
With  the  exception  of  some  goodly  vetemnsy 
stern  old  republican  penmen,  your  literature 
flutters  in  silks,  velvets,  and  ostrich  feathers. 
Your  authors  come  over  here,  and  go  into 
ecstaded  about  a  royal  procession  and  a  court- 
ball — they  are  inoculating  your  mind  with  tho 
old  venom  of  Europe  :  look  to  it,  young  talents 
of  the  west^ — better  write  in  rough  numbers 
and  on  homely  themes,  than  emulate  the  lines 
of  Pope  or  Tennyson,  if  tuned  to  the  servilitj- 
of  courts. 

And  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this?  Wealth, 
is  beginning  to  c^tralise.  It  id  its  nature—all 
other  evUs  follow  in  its  wake.  It  should  be  t&e 
duty  of  government  to  counteract  that  centrali- 
sation by  laws  having  a  distributive  tendency. 
Whatever  political  rights  you  may  enjoy,  they 
will  be  nuUified  if  you  sink  beneath  the  curse 
of  wages-slavery. 

Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  internal 
causes  of  a  people's  subjugation. 

The  centralisation  of  wealth  in  thehands  of'  ta 
few,engcndcrslux\ny  :  thusa  class  is  created  foi* 
the  mere  purpose  of  pandering  to  tlieluxuriefs  of 
the  rich.  This  class  becomes  dependent  on  the 
rich,  and  therefore,  identified  with  tiieir  bat^ 
rests.  This  class  again  employs  anothw 
section  of  the  people  as  ifs  dependants — takes 
them  away  from  productive  labour  to  aitiiicial 
callings ;  unfits  than  for  hardy  toil— demoraliseai 
them — thus  forn';s  an  aristocracy  of  labour  out 
of  the  higher  paid  trades — the  "  bctter-claas' 
meciianicB ;  and  thus  thu  iutcresti>  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  people  are  severed  from  those  ofilio 
remainder.  The  "  better-paid''  looks  down  on 
the  loss  fortunate — class  is  thus  estabhslied 
wiLliai  class,  each  having  its  separate  inte- 
rests,  jealousies  and  object ;  and  an  oligarchy 
is  empowered  to  divide  and  rule.  The  wealth, 
of  the  latter,  again  enables  them  to  hire  and. 
arm  the  evil-minded — tho  ignorant,  or  the 
selfish  in  any  numbers  requisite  to  keepl^he  rest 
in  awe,  under  the  names  of  soldiers  and  policie* 
Beyond  the  pale  of  all  these,  lies  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population.  The  condition  of  the  latter 
must  steadily  deteriorate —  the  more  wMlth 
centralises,  the  less  can  individual  Indus tz-y 
contend  with  accumulated  capital,  till  at  last 
they  we  oUiged^  to  compete  with  eack  other  for 
employment  Tsxatiim  is  entirdy  shifted  on 
their  shoulders  by  means  of  a  rdductiot^  ii^ 
w«ge%  moro  than  oomia«ii8iix»te  with  wty 
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tit.  fanpoVrsm  reqtiiref  additioiial  taxation — 
uuttion  creates  additional  pauperism,  yhould 
meofti^^*  seienoe  and  po^r  be  developed, 
that  which  ougtt  to  be  a  blessing,  only  accele- 
rates the  evil  because  it  is  o-are  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  rich  few  who  use  it  to  cheapen 
labour :  true,  at  Iftst  the  middle^law  must  suf- 
fer, as  they  are  beginning  to  do  in  England — 
true,  at  last  taxation  and  its  GfTeets  react  upon 
themselves — true,  at  last  they  will  discover 
their  mistake— -but  a  people  periahee  in 
teaching  wisdom,  to  its  oppressors. 

Revolution  sometirnes  cuts  the  gordian 
knot,  but  this  is  scarcely  ever  practicable, 
except  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  nation's  decay 
—and  sometimes  in  the  latest ;  it  may  suc- 
ceed in  the  infancy  and  old  age  of  states,  but 
rarely  in  their  manhood — for  in  the  latter 

f)eriod,  though  the  middle  class  may  begin  to 
ook  on  arislocracy  with  A  hostile  eye,  they 
drao  not  subvert  it — tliey  arc  obliged  to  go 
f  rth  in  defence  of  their  own  enemies,  be- 
cause tliey,  too,  are  slaves — the  only  difference 
belineii  mem  and  the  poor  bemf^,  that  their 
chain  is  golden :  anything  that  unsettles 
credit,  paralyses  trade,  or  creates  panic  is 
their  ruin — thesefore  they  aro  "men  of 
order;"  they  haye  fltill  too  much  to  lose, 
therefore  they  are  reactionary.  Government.-^, 
know  this :  they  bridle  the  middle  class  with 
a  curb  of  gold,  they  control  the  poor  with  a 
ndofatedL 

All,  then,  in  that  stage  of  society,  depends 

npon  the  working  class — but  when  over  toil, 
disease,  and  famine  have  destroyed  their 
bodily  strength,  and  when  oentfi^Balion  has 
enabled  government  to  wield  its  force  with  the 
rapidif-y  nrifl  precision  of  a  machine  ;  revolu- 
tion as  dependent  on  the  working  class,  is  an 
ilnuMl  Tain  endeavour.  The  people  have 
lost  Heart — and  those  who  etUl  retain  the 
courage — lack  the  bono  and  mupclc.  The 
heat  fed,  and  the  best  grown  men  of  the 
country  are  in  the  hire  of  government,  and, 
by  the  touch  of  a  telegnphic  wire,  by  the 
^hirl  of  a  few  engines,  can  be  thrown  in  any 
numbers,  at  any  time,  on  any  given  point. 
In  such  a  state  of  society — (the  luanhood,  or 
fullest  developm^t  of  our  social  system)  iso- 
l  ittd  riot  may  be  frequent,  revolution  is  impos- 
sible. Witness  Ireland!  Flight,  wholesale  aight! 
«mipatioii  ^the  coward's  refuge!)  in  all  left 
the  mhaiiitantB  of  that  unhappy  land,  and 
tranquility  reigns  there  so  profound,  that  the 
troops  are  withdrawn  from  the  graves  of  the 
toordered  millions,  to  coerce  what  little 
effervescence  maybe  supposed  to  linger  in  the 
British  heart  Witnev  England !  every  year 
the  revolutionary  element  has  become  more 
^g^ui— every  year  it  has  sought  some  more 
<!>^noeat  mem  of  elevation*  Some  tell  us, 
^his  betokens  the  march  of  mind— the  pro- 
of  intelligence :  mind  has  progressed,  but 
iw»      mind  are  not  aAtogonifitiG  agente— 


it  is  the  progress  of  exhaustion,  the  march  of 
bodily  decay.  The  animal  spiritB  of  the 
people  ere  destroyed  by  toO.  their  phyaloal 
strength  is  Worn  down  by  hunger — they  are 
wrecks  of  men,  and  thence  die  quietly. 

In  the  old  age  of  states,  (the  decay  of  the 
exiBting  eoclil  eystem)  revohition  again  be- 
comes possible,  from  the  ftiet  that  a  new 
element  of  discontent  becomes  active — the 
hitherto  prosperous  middlo  class  begin  to 
suffer,  they  are  still  strong  in  mind  ana  body, 
and,  having  less  toMoee,  they,  too,  grow 
revolutionary. 

Working  men  of  America:  You  have  not 
Arrived  at  either  stage  of  wealcness  yet.  For- 
tunes as  colossal,  monopolies  as  threatening  as 
onr<?  arc  forminp^  among;  yon.  You  do  not 
yet  feci  their  eti'ects  very  keenly,  bocau.«o 
of  the  productive  powers  of  your  soil,  and 
the  varied  resources  of  your  country.  Let 
the  present  system  pro^^-c^H  iTitu.  a  longer,  let 
oligarchy  bo  tinnly  seated,  the  re«onrces  of 
the  laud  will  be  but  so  much  additional 
strength  to  the  monopolist— and  the  rich 
interior  prove  a  tontdising  vision  to  the 
crowded  seaboard. 

RepublicanH  of  America !  look  to  your 
remedy  :  absociatioiv,  association,  not  local, 
Init  national — applied  to  both  machineiy  and 
laud.  You  stil!  possess  political  power:  use 
it  to develope co-operative  labour,  tuid  to  restrict 
the  centralisation  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  a 
few — not  by  tyrannical  laws,  but  by  indirect 
and  gradual  legislation.  Th»»  poor  of  Knxland, 
reft  of  political  power,  are,  i  fear,  sunk  too 
low  to  raise  themselves  by  associative  means 
alone.  They  have  waited  too  long,  capital  is 
too  far  in  advance — and  they  posacss  not  that 
which  you  still  enjoy,  tbo  fiunchiso.  Our 
hope  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  present  system 
is  sinking  from  its  own  corruption — reversing 
the  case  of  Saturn,  the  offspring  of  class  govem- 
laeut,  taxation,  crnue,  and  pauperism  are  de- 
vouring their  own  parent ;  our  hope  lies  in  the 
knowledge,  that  the  falling  middle  class  will 
be  forced,  by  the  pressure  of  circumstance,  to 
join  the  proletiirian  ranks.  Our  danger  i?, 
liiat  we  .should  miiie  bkfork  the  timk — uiiilo 
upon  terms  based  on  middle  class  advantage 
only. — If  we  unite  now,  such  must  be  the 
result,  for  we  aro  not  strong  enough  at  piv.sent 
to  dictate  equal  terms,  and  what  strcngtheua 
the  middle  class  without  strengthening  us  in 
the  Bame  proportion,  throws  us  further  from 
the  goal  of  freedom, 

Such  is  the  hving  aspect  of  society,  on 
either  side  of  the  Atntntia  In  the  fbllowing 
pages,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shadow  f  rth 
the  snceessive  phases  through  which  tlic 
nations  of  the  earth  have  passed,  to  shew  how 
the  working  daases  have  been  made  the  lever- 
ago  by  which  one  privileged  order  has  sub- 
verted another — the  ruling  power  constantly 
expanding,  fsom  the  royal  unit  to  the  feudal 
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nobility,  and  thence  down  to  the  more  numer- 
ous iniddlo  elaflBb  always  mduding  larger 
numbers  hi  the  elements  of  government, — 
till  progression  reached  that  turning  point, 
where  it  vibrated  between  reaction  and  de- 
moenM^.  At  that  point»  hitherto  in  the  | 
world's  history^  readaon  has  alwaya  w<^  the 
day,  but  never  once  from  an  inevitable  law : 
it  has  ever  been  owing  to  an  extoniai  force, 
or  to  the  ignoranoe  and  foUjr  of  the  people. 
ReMntly,  owing  to  a  combination  of  both 
causes :  the  semi-barbaric  power  of  Russia — 
the  semi'barbaric  ignorance  of  the  agricul- 
turalists of  France. 

England  and  America  now  hold  the  balance 
of  the  future — the  great  neutral  pov.  oi-^  of  the 
East  and  "West — and  France  is  the  lukniui  on 
which  they  turn.  These  are  the  only  three 
countries  in  the  world,  where  the  pr^ent 
realisation  of  democracy  is  possible.  In  , 
America,  a  young  nation,  because  it  has  not 
gone  too  far  to  rccal  its  crroi-s, — in  France 
and  England,  because  they  hare,  step  by  step, 
moTed  up  every  form  of  the  social  school. 
Ill  the  rest  of  coiitincTital  Europe,  democracy 
ia  £ar  distant — it  iias  yet  to  paaai  through  tlio 
gradles  of  *'oonstitutionalism"— the  rule  of 
the  middle  class.  Royalty  subverted  hieroc- 
cacy  i  feudalism  subverted  rojfalty ;  plutocracy  i 


subverted  feudalism, — and  at  that  point  we 
stand— the  next  stage  is  dbhograot  or  bbao- 
TXOv.  A  revolution  may  seat  democracy  in 
power,  in  both  Germany  and  Italy  :  but  that 
power  will  not  last,  for  its  victory  will  be 
;  premature :  A  hot-lionse  plant  placed  under 
a  March-sky  must  perish.  A  stage  on  tiie 
road  to  freedom  was  never  yet  overleaped 
with  impunity.  The  secret  of  victory  is — 

VOTHIVO  BEFORE  KtS  TIHB. 

The  teat  of  the  statesman  is  to  know  when  that 
time  has  come — the  duty  of  the  people  is, 
never  to  let  it  pass. 


Free  citizens  of  the  republic !  my  country 
has  been  called  the  "Ark  of  Freedom" — but 

,  in  yours  I  sec  its  Ai-arat,  and  to  yon,  at  whose 
hands  Shelley  looked  for  vindication  and  im- 
mortality, a  humbler  bard  now  dedicates  \m 

work. 

Uuenfi-anchised  subjects  of  the  monarchy ' 
To  you  also,  I  address  these  pages,  written 
chieily  with  my  blooil  while  a  prisoner  in 
I  solitude  and  silence.   Tou  and  I  hare  suffisred 
together  in  the  same  caii  c — we  are  swfFeriii^ 
I  mw — and  we  will  battle  on. 


FvQm  freedom  born  to  Time,  transcendant  birth  ! 
(  olo^sus  destined  to  bestride  th*  earth, 
AViiile  heaved  old  om[»ircs  with  unwonted  throes, 
Man's  liauctuarv,  America,  aiose. 

]>ti]l  Europe,  startled  by  tliy  first  wild  trni<^-^, 
I'ropped  up  thy  cradle  with  her  crumbling  thrones; 
Abo  France,  sad  nurse  of  thy  rude  infant  days. 
Lolled  tby  first  slumber  with  her  *<  liarteiiktiae. 


ft  I 


Nations  have  paised,  and  kingdoms  flown  away— 

But  history  bids  thee  hope  a  lonpor  day, 
Wise  witness  of  an  anciint  world's  decay : 
Ko  common  guards  before  thy  barriers  stand*" 
The  elements  themiselvcs  defend  thy  land. 
Eternal  &ost  thy  northern  frontiers  meet ; 
Around  thy  south  is  rolled  eternal  beat : 
0*er  east  and  west  twin-oceans  watch  amr  : 
To  thee  a  pathway—to  thy  foes  a  bar. 
The  noblest  rivers  thro*  thy  vatte^rs  flow  ; 
The  balmiest  skies  abovo  thy  myriads  glow  ; 
The  richest  field  of  earth  is  spread  below  : 
And  these  surround— oh,  blessing  past  increase! — 
A  nee  of  bcHMB  in  s  land  of  peace. 

Not  thine  the  trials  that  the  Past  has  known : 
Blaspheming  altar,  crime«oemented  throne  ; 
Not  thine  to  wash,  when  wincinj;  at  the  strain, 
With  thine  own  blood,  the  rust  from  otf  thy  chain ; 
Not  thine  to  straggle  painful  stsges  thro% 
Of  eld  oppraaloosi  and  ambitious  newt 


I  Of  priestly  bigoti^,  and  feudal  pride, 
That — even  in  ruin — still  corruption  bide  ; 
Young  Nation-Hercules  !  whose  infant-grasp 
Kingcraft  and  churchcraft  slew,  the  twinborn  asp! 
What  glorious  vi:,ioiis  for  thy  nMnbood  rise, 
Whpn  thy  full  stature  swells  npon  onr  eyes  ! 
A  crowu  of  northern  light  j^hall  bind  thy  head, 
The  south  pole  at  thy  feet  its  billows  spread. 
With  !>^!nnd  t'onis"  thy  flowing  robe  be  graced^ 
And  J  yriai)  cameos  glitter  at  thy  waist. 
Warm  as  ita  skies,  and  spotless  as  its  snow^ 
Thy  mighty  heart  shall  beat  at  Mexico  ; 
And  on  that  mystic  site  of  unknown  Eld, 
A  city  ris^  as  mortal  ne'er  beheld ; 
Till  Europe  sees  thy  sovereign  flag  unfurled 
Where'er  the  vaters  wabh  the  western  world. 

Swords  carve  out  titles  ;  hut,  their  seal  to  set. 
The  last  fine  touch  o^ empire's  wantingy^t  : 
One  speech,  one  law,  one  (}od,  alone  ef&c© 

From  conquered  hinds  the  frontier's ritigerin<>traoe 
Thus  Hellas  bound  the  east,  'mid  war's  alamna. 
More  with  her  army's  language  than  her  axma  } 

And  thus,  the'  rent  Rome's  military  rule, 
I  Her  colonies  are  senate,  bar,  and  school. 
^  Thus,  when  the  Saxon  tonguesball  sound  coijfessed 
i  By  all  the  bold  young  utterance  of  the  West,  \ 

]  One  kindred  thought  enkindlinj;  thro'  the  whols^ 
The  proud,  imperial  form  shall  feel  a  soul. 

[Ah!  that  the  wiadonL  here  so  dearly  boqght 
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Would  saiictifv  tliy  wild,  iuxiiriant  thought, 
And  righteously  efface  the  stripes  of  slaves 
From  t  hat  proudfiogwheveheaven'slugli  splendour 
waves ! 

But  not  the  black  alone  tbe  wrongf  sball  feel, 

The  white  man  sinkn,  the  jtrey  of  gold  and  Steel  J 
For  Victory  caxries  Glory  in  her  train, 
Who  dark  Dehfnd  her  trails  a  lengthening  ehain. 
The  hordes,  ambition  taught  afarlo  roun^ 
&oon  rivet  links  on  miaei^'s  limbs  at  home  ; 
The  taste  of  cononest  brings  the  thirst  tar  more, 
And  death  fraught  navies  leavethc  saddened  shore* 
Bat  when,  thy  natural  limits  once  pMsessed^ 
Then,  too,  shalt  seeic  to  colonise  a  West; 
Round  coral  girt  Japan  thy  ships  shall  Ejf 
And  China's  piaina  behold  thine  armies  die  t^— 
Une<^ual  burdens  press  the  exhausted  land. 
Till  ncher  states  petition,  rise,  u  ithstand. 
(The  poor  are  still  most  liberal  for  their  means, 
But  wealth  the  greedier  grow^,  the  more  it  gleans.) 
In  Mexico  the  spurring  couriers  tell 
Proud  senates,  distant  provinees  rebel : — 
Then  call  your  legions  home,  new  levied  raise  J— 
The  more       arm,  the  more  the  evil  preys  ; 
The  long-spared  clasnsos  feel  the  drain  at  last; 
They  join  tne  mass,  and  Maniinon's  hour  is  past.— 
Then  whwe  the  South  sits  thrunod  in  Ham^alDOTe 
The  hearts  as  fervid  as  tlie  land  they  love, 
Swifi  sinks  the  white,  and  towering  o'er  the  rest 
The  hot  mulatto  rears  his  fiery  crest: — 
Awhile  the  jarring  elements  contend, 
Till  mingling  hues  with  8ofteniu|;  passions  blend : 
Thus  wrong  s  avenged,  and  Afrie's  burning  stain 
Oarken^s  her  torturer's  brow,  and  floods  his  vein, 
And,  ill  the  children,  brands  the  father- Cain. 
The  giant  fragments  slowly  break  away,— 
liipe  fruit  of  ages  men  misname  decay ; 
But  from  the  change  no  rival  powers  shall  soar^ 
And  freedom's  friendly  vnfou  tight  no  more* 


When  erst  the  West  its  warrior- march  Ix^n, 
The  pyo8  of  earth  were  drawn  to  I  lindostan: 
Long  time  the  clouds  stood  gathering,  tier  on  tier, 
And  thickening thunders,mnttering,  growled  more 
'Hire'  plain  and  valley  profse^i  uneasy  heat,  ^near. 
That  burnt  volcanic  under  English  feet. 
Fierce  and  more  fierce  frem  llimmalayah's  height 
Fresh  flash  on  Hanh  keeps  heralding  the  fight^ 
The  border-feuds  a  deeper  hue  assume. 
And  all  the  nortbwn  skies  are  wrapt  in  gloom. 

A  host's  defeated  1 — and  the  succour  sped 
WMi  doubtful  fortune  makes  unoertain  head. 

Sudden,  the  rising  South  new  force  demands. 
But  Alfghan  swords  recal  distracted  bands. 
The  generals  see  their  scanty  legions  yield. 
But  dare  not  bring  the  Sepoy  to  the  field. 
The  Couucil  multiply  the  camp's  alarms 
B^tfmid  treaties  in  the  &ee  of  arms: 
1  h(  y  tremble  lest  the  nations  freed  from  fear, 
iiiiould  ask  **  Why  came  ye  thence  i ' — W hat  do  je 
Aad  in  their  seas  of  blood  the  answer  view :  fherel" 
**  Ws  murdered  millions  to  enrich  the  few."— 
Last  hope,  to  England  turn  their  anxious  eyes, 
And  weary  Parliament  with  ceaseless  eries. 

There,  Moloch  calls,  tlio'  gorged  beyond  his  fiil, 
For  •*  fleeta  and  armies  !  fleets  and  armies  1"  slill: 

«ar«    wmt,  unbluriilog  fbmiel 


Om)ression's  cause  beneath  Religion's  name: 
"•Twere  selfishness,"  he  ehides,  "'twere  gross 
'*  Their  suit,  and  duty's  service  to  reject;  [n^ecty 
To  leave  them  lost  in  anarchy  and  night. 
And,  worse,  without  the  blessed  Gospel-light ! 
"  Upbraided  oft  for  India's  conquering  scheme, 
"  You  urged — *  We  civilise,  reform,  redeem  I* 
"  In  proof  of  whioh  "—a  smfle  escaped  his  lips, 
"  You  s<  nt  out  bishops  in  your  battle-ships  ; 
*  Kxcused  each  deed  of  death,  each  lack  of  ruth, 
"  By  lioasting,  'How  we  spread  the  Gospel-tratnl' 
"  Let  not  earth  say,  'The  blood  you  never  weighed 
"  While  gold  was  plentiful  and  proht  made  : 
Bnt  now  the  eott  absorbs  tiie  larger  ahan, 
"Trutli.  ArtSy  and  Faith  maj  of  themselves  tik» 
care!' 

^Think  nol  of  flag  disgraced,  and  humble  pridet 
**  Behold  your  churches  burnt,  your  God  denied ! 
"  Think  not  of  vengeance  for  your  murdered  bands! 
"  Save  !  8a ve  the  living  from  the  murderer's  hands! 
•* Think  of  tlie  souls  entrusted  to  your  care! 
"Think  of  the  earthly        awaits  them  there  ! 
**  Of  curst  Suttee— of  Almeh's  shameless  trads  ! 
And  venerable  Ueber's  sainted  shada!*' 

Rang  down  the  flenate-hall  responsive  oheefV- 
Fat  senates  judge  too  often  by  their  een* 

While  they  debate,  in  louring  Hindeslaiiy 

Rose,  likf  its  destiny,  the  fated  man: 

The  scattered  wars  receive  an  altered  fonn» 

And  heeten's  foil  signs  forstell  the  final  stonn.  . 

Then  wary  Britain,  all  her  forces  massed, 
Arrayed  her  greatest  army,  and  her  last ; 

The  towns  were  fortified,  as  if  to  shew 
They  felt  how  weak  themselves,  how  strong  tiie  foe: 
That  very  preparation  and  display 
Took  half  the  chance  of  victory  away. 
Dismayed  before  the  fearful  risk  incurred, 
With  wavering  step  the  aged  giant  stirred  ; 
Since  all  was  to  be  perilled,  nought  was  gained, 
And  fortune's  favouring  hour  unused  remained* 
Uut  the  hold  Hindoo,  with  ascendant  star. 
Dared  every  venture  of  enthusiast  war : 
Should  black  misfortune  overtike  the  plain, — 
The  mountain,  river,  and  the  wood  remain  ; 
Should  British  bayonets  break  a  forward  band, 
Fresh  w  aves  will  beat  upon  their  steely  strand ; 
Fatal  to  them  the  first  disaster's  breath. 
And  vietory's  self  must  weary  them  to  death. 
Tins  Britain  felt,  till  pride  of  wealth  and  birth 
Were  forced  by  danger  to  give  way  to  worth  ; 
A  veteran  soldier  for  her  leader  ehoee, 
By  public  service  worn,  and  private  woes  : 
But,  where  one,  quick,  strong  will  alone  could  save, 
A  tnnid  eouncii's  guiding  thraldom  gave. 
Nofwdersdeeked  his  breast,  or  stretcned  his  name* 
He  was  too  upright  for  their  cringing  fame. 
He  rose — tho*^ slowly  ;  since,  when  peril  pressed, 
lie  eounselled  wisest,  and  he  battled  hest. 
Dy  flippant  meanness  of  the  merchant-bom 
His  St  in  old  honesty  was  laughed  to  scorn  ; 
And  carpet-generals,  skilled  in  courtly  pranks, 
Snonred  at  their  chief  promoted  from  the  ranks. 
1  hey  used  him  like  some  sword,  in  need  oft  tried, 
Then  cast  soon  afterwards  to  rust  aside. 
O'ershadowed  Ijy  an  empty  titled  name, 
Ue  gained  tlie  field  while  oth^  got  the  fiiime. 

And  flowed  the  priw  to  ftwA  oppwwioii's  itow^ 
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For  thow  "wlio  iMilt  HMflt  liaid  an  kept  dkmI 

poor. 

Thus  had  he  lived  to  see  hia  hopes  fleet  bjTj 
Ambitions  wither,  and  affections  die. 
Stili,  unsubdued  by  age,  unchilled  by  care^ 
The  blasts  of  sixty  years  had  left  him  there, 
With  brow  of  silver  and  time-wrinkled  skin, — 
A  wreck  without,  a  ettadel  within  ! 
Th(>v  drpw  him  now,  that  good  old  trusty  blade, 
From  the  dai  k  sheath  neglect  and  want  had  made. 

But  his  no  host  to  &ce  the  glorious  might 
Of  hearts  that  liberty  inspires  to  tight. 
What  gain  they,  save  they,  by  the  deathfol  etrifel 
What  Weed  havo  tlioy  to  balaiirc  risk  of  life! 
They  conquer  empires :  not  a  single  rood 
Is  thefar'a— not  even  the  groiindTOveonthegr  itood^ 
When  victoiy  drenofaed  it  wifh  their  giUant 
blood ! 

tlifaik  ye  that  men  will  still  the  patriot  play, 
Bleed,  starve,  and  murder  for  four  pence  per  day— 

And  when  the  live  machine  is  worn  to  nought. 
Be  left  to  rot  as  things  unworth  a  thought  T 
Or  earn  for  crippled  limbs  and  years  oi  pain 
Less  than  the  liveried  lacqueys  in  your  train  f 
Go  forth  for  others  vile  designs  to  tight, 
And  be  thenuelves  denied  esoh  civic  right  t 
'Mid  your  seraglios,  be  content  to  spread 
In  crowded  barrack -rooms  the  nuptial  bed  I 
Be  <»ld  that  merit  is  assured  to  rise, 
While  rank  is  bought  before  their  vcrj*  eyes. 
And,  placed  at  once  above  their  veteraiu  band, 
Tlie  titled  ao&oofboy  takes  unfledged  command  ! 
Read  false  gazettes  their  loaders'  deeds  proclaim, 
And  not  one  line  transmit  the  soldier's  name  i 
Behold,  the*  peer  riunild  b«it  by  peer  be  tried) 
The  private's  cause  the  officer  decide  ? 
(irow  grey  in  arms,  and  unrewarded  yet  t 
For  them  the  stripe,  for  you  the  M>ainette  t 
For  them,  while  honours  load  each  stripling eldef. 
The  lash  that  dare  not  even  touch  a  thief  ? 
And,  iraiBA)ered  viethns  I  to  death's  shambles  led, 
Leave  starving  families  to  beg  their  bread  { 
Karohed  against  men,  God  never  made  their  foes 
They  tUlft  of  this,  and  strike  unwilling  blows. 

His  generals  too,— tent  loungers  !  scheming  still 
Of  contract,  stock,  bond,  bargain,  bal^,  and  bill  ! 
Some,  who  had  joined  with  separate  eommand; 
Some,  who  had  nledges  in  the  adverse  hand  : 
(That  wil^  race  knew  well  their  power  to  witld, 
And  seized  the  hostage  ere  they  took  the  field  ;j 
Those,  •nvious  ; — th'ese,  who  will  persist  to  nukke 
Treaties  obtain  what  swords  alone  can  take  ; 
Retreating,  treating,  cheating,  still  intent 
On  loitering  legions  suc<i  from  parliatnent : 
And,  tho'  h3  shewed  them  no  true  peace  can  be 
Where  one  means  freedom  one  means  slaveiy  ; 
And  poor  the  eaptain.  and  the  enuncil  vain, 
Who  guide  by  babbling  senates  the  eanu-aigu; 
And,  tho'  he  told  tiiem— to  regain  a  rigfit, 
That  victorj-  it  a  better  means  flian  fliLclit,— 
tiod  struck  them  blind  upon  the  bnnk  of  fate. 
And  Hear  loog  havering  dosed  the  oeiddebate. 
«  Then  Indis^  lost  {"  aoafce  hreattaed  the  Tefiai 
ciiief^ 

And  iMwed  his  aged  head  in  martial  grief;— 
Denied  the  last  kind  chance  that  fortune  sendi. 
Bf  fbetunoonauered,  to  be  foiled  by  friends, 
Tlifiinirwiri  onoM  theur  dastard  marches  beat. 

iDi«iimjtfa«liiill»iiiM«itbttfe^  • 


Back  press  the  frontiers,  once  the  exami^  g^vij^ 

In  part  by  force,  but  more  by  panic  driven. 
Tictorious  deluge  !  from  a  hundred  heights 
Rolls  the  fierce  torrent  of  a  people's  rights. 
And  Sepoy- soldiers,  waking,  band  by  band^ 
At  last  remember  they've  a  fatherland  ! 
Then  flies  the  huxtering  judge,  the  pandering 

peer,  " 
The  English  pauper,  grown  a  nabob  here! 
Counting-house  tyranny,  and  ped^-i>ride. 
While  bMU  of  freedom  swecf  0^  oountzy  vide! 

At  length,  when  inward  bomfe  from  post  to  poat, 
Without  one  field,  but  every  'vantage  lost. 
And,  most,  the  spirit  in  tlie  soldier's  heart. 
That  arm  of  arms,  the  victory's  hetter  part  1 
The  mighty  struggle  came,  so  oft  withheld. 
On  tioope  discowgedi  and  »  cbictf  c^pcW* 

Upon  a  plain  by  mountains  belted  iwnnd. 

Immortal  guaraians  of  tlie  fated  ground, 
That  hail,  as  tho'  with  kindred  rase  possessed, 
£ach  clangor  itrith  an  eolio  from  theur  braasA, 

The  powers  engage :  but  far  from  me  to  Mi 

Ambition's  madness,  and  contention's  hett  1 
Or  revel  o'er  the  scenes  of  bloody  joy, 
Where  brute-force  learns  fnnn  science  Co  dMlNlf : 
Sufiice  it  tliat  they  fought,  as  best  became 
A  People's  freedom  and  an  army's  fame; 
Here  rushed  the  gHMeriug  ehaiige  ttini*  muiiMinJ 
smoke  ; 

There,  like  thin  glass,  the  brittle  bayonet  broke; 
Here  eraehea  the  ihot^then  swept  «lw  iaiiHi 

snear, 

And  aeath  won  grandeur  from  an  English  dietf: 
Devotion  vain  !  Yain  soimee deadliestpride  ! 
God,  hope,  and  history  take  the  Hindhu  side  ! 
Here,  but  a  host  iu  misused  courage  strong : 
A  nation  tlwre,  with  eentnries  of  wroof ! 

Then  carnage  closed  beneath  its  cloudy  screen; 
Oft  paused  the  gnns — bat  terrw  shrieked  be* 

twton! 

And  grimly  smiled,  the  sulphury  curtain  thro', 
The  gleammg  form  of  chivalrous  Tippoo, 
Plucking  witn  airy  hand  the  tattered  rag. 
Where  still  his  death-tight  fllled  the  British  flag. 
Old  Auruugzebe,  from  buried  treasure  flown, 
Modelled  eoove  the  field  »  diadowy  tlirone, 
And  discrowned  phantoms,  an  appealing  train. 
Pressed  burning  memories  on  the  HlndnQ  brain. 

There  ceased  the  leader's  task,  so  lone;  sU8taui6(i» 
And  sad  the  last  alternative  remained. 
Meanly  to  fly,  or  manfully  to  fall: 
Courageous  died  that  white-haired  general  ! 
But  History's  muse  forgot,  ungenerous  cheat  1 
His  many  viotories  in  mM  one  defBst. 
Straight  sink  the  three  Sea-Sodoms  inthehrprilli 
btarts  each  imperial  Uiief  from  counter>side. 
And  leaves  the  nntotalled  ledger's  long  ambot 
For  Ilindlifl  liands  to  close  the  dark  account. 
Each  jaundiced  knave,  Ibrgetfol  of  his  peli^ 
Seeks  hot  to  shield  that  viler  dross,  hfrntdf : 
Save  two, — and  these,  red  Mammon's  favorite  tiHA 
The  Fiieft  and  Lawyer  hug  thefr  golden  alna. 

See  where  in  torn  aeenaed  the  Judge  appears. 
While  wrath  from  Yingeanee  ebilHe  the  dnfi 
arrears: 
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No  laws  are  valid  that  oppress  the  poc<r. 

No  craven  pleas  a  tyrant's  sentence  stay 

What  Tiefmy  fcniidf  oppraitfoD't  jndgmMit  ity. 

Your  suffering  slaves  oft  soothed  your  cruel  hate, 

Oft  prayed  for  mercy,  often  warned  ^vith  fate : 

Tliere  oomM  «  Ume  yitMn  iiAtlmis  say  "  Too  La«  !" 

Tfow,  treasure-cumbered  on  his  panting  flight. 
The  Bishop  kneels  before  his  proselyte, 
In  ransom  pledges  future  worMs  of  blisa : 
"  Yes,  Bishop  !  yes!    But  why  so  curst  in  this  ?  " 
Calli  Christian  Love  to  stay  the  impending  knife : 
•«T«,  Bishop!  yes!  But  where*s  my  brother's  life  ?" 
Down  spins  the  gurRling  priest  beneath  the  bloiTt 
Aiidoiil  and  oul  tUo  Aercc  avengers  go  I 

DMCrted  garrisons  at  dead  of  night 
Gttde  from  the  foe  they  lack  the  force  to  tight. 
And  soond  tlio  d«ii|s«ioas  wooda  with  Imrrying  feet, 
lUl  nnml^  ^kendy  roat  into  retreAt. 

With  some  young  chief,  not  iMioyed  by  purdhued 

power, 

Bot  raised  by  valour's  choice  in  danger's  hour. 
The  crest- fallen  armies,  scattered  and  worn  down, 
(iire  one  last  rally  ftr  their  old  renown  ; 
And  where  the  blue  sea  meets  their  lODgiaC  ^TMt 
Tom  yet  again  to  face  their  enemies. 
Once  more  the  famous  flags  parading  see : 
"Sobraon  "— *'  AHwal  "—and  "  ^recanee  "— 
Poor  war-worn  banners  'mid  sulphureous  gloom, 
lAe  ghoBts  of  vietofles  ronnd'an  emphre's  tomb. 

The  thimder  died  to  calm— the  day  was  done — 
Andt^and  eooquered  'neath  a  setting  aon! 

At  break  of  dawn  the  leader  left  his  tent. 
And  walked  the  mountatn's  craggy  battlement. 

Far  stretched  the  inland — not  a  foe  seemcd|there— 
Lorn  lay  tlie  Ghaut  beneath  the  untroubled  air, 
And,  close  in  shore  the  strong,  obedient  fleet, 
ArriTed,  alike  for  succour  or  retreat, — 
The  electric  thought  like  lightning'  kindling  came  : 
"Kenew  the  war,  aud  dare  the  glorious  game! 
"  Swoop  on  each  stral^gling  band,  that  singly  blet 
"To  hoped-for  haroc  of  a  host  that  flies  i'' — 
Hark!  thrilling  cheers  from  rock  to  harbour  run: 
Alas  they  shout  ]l^t  finr  thehr  saiHy  wonl 

A  migbtv  ^adow,  deep,  and  stem,  a|id  still. 
Threw  o  e^  the  fleet  and  Hood  each  Indian  hQl  \ 

The  encampment  's  flan;  just  reached  tlie  rising  U^t, 
like  lingering  glory  of  the  evening's  fight : 
One  hon-  ite  lakt  farewell  majeitie  warted 

Old  England's  pride,  unchallenged  and  unbfaTeA} 
But  a  soft  wind  at  sunrise,  like  God's  hand. 
Quietly  bent  it  homeward  from  tliat  land!-^ 
Sad  wound  the  weary  numbers  to  the  sea, 
The  signal's  vp^'aod'Hindostan  is  free  I 


Then  spread  as  grand  an  empire  to  the  view 
As  HUtory,  time  s  untiring  scribe,  e'er  knew; 
At  simpler  faith  its  purer  vordiip  aims, 
And  Vishnu  \ields  in  part  what  knowledgBcWina. 
Xbeu  c^vflA  bfs  proudest  ila£  unrolled. 
Aad  BtapiritiDO|i  (Browned  her  kinn  wito  gold, 
incn  solemn  priests  through  awfuftemples  past, 
Wboae  htw  Uoa  eiiCQnuuiuucates  tUo  last. 


Then  bannered  towers  with  wild  romances  rung, 
And  bards  their  harps  to  lore  and  glory  strung} 
Lilce  moonlight's  magic  upon  aculpturee  rare* 
They  showed  the  true,  but  made  it  aeem  to6  4ir« 

While  thui  rude  health  the  gprowing  body  wamu^ 

It  strikes  the  earth  with  fratricidal  ariii^?. 
Nations,  like  men,  too  oft  are  given  to  roam^ 
And       abroad  vdiat  thciy  eould  find  at  b<nM* 
Thcv  send  their  armies  ont  on  ventures  fiu*  ; 
Their  halt  is — havoo^  and  their  journey — war; 
Destruction's  traders !  who.  to  start  their  trad^ 
Steal,  for  the  bayonet,  metal  from  the  spade. 
The  interest's — blood;  the  capital  is — life; 
The  debt— is  veneeaneo  ;  the  instalment — strife; 
The  paymeDt's--aeath;  and  wounds  an  tiie  re- 
ceipt ; 

The  market's— battle;  and  the  whole — a  cheat. 

As  tho'  ambition  baffled  nature's  laws, 
A  consequence  without  apparent  cause  ! 
When  Seric  bounds  the  Uindha  ranks  invade^ 
America  must  hurl  a  mad  crusade, 
And  in  that  hour  the  seed  began  to  sow* 
Which  ripened  to  the  Union^  orerthrofW. 
Kiicouiiterinc,'  liosts,  in  plains  of  rich  Cathay, 
At  once  their  quarrel,  battle-tield,  aud  prey. 
Gallantly  bum,  heroically  slay  ! 
But  each,  of  course,  would  helt>  tho  poor  ChilMMS 
Those  kill  to  civilise — to  save  them,  these. 
The  Hindbft  masters  of  the  land  ronain. 
In  battle  Tanqnished^  victon  in  eanpaign. 

Spread  east  and  west  their  vast  dominion  wide^ 

From  broad  Amoo  to  Tigris'  arrowy  tide  : 

But  valour's  early  impulse  dies  away 

In  easy,  loitering,  somnolent  Cathay. 

Most  empires  have  their  Capua  >>bold  ondeaTonr 

Retrievets  a  Cannae,  but  a  Capua  never. 

lliro'  that  huge  frame  the  times  their  signs  impart: 

Inert  extremitic^s,  and  fevered  heart, 

Diluted  laws  with  weakened  pulses  act 

Tliro'  province  nominal,  but  realm  in  fact; 

The  sword  of  state  escapes  a  feeble  hand. 

Nor  dares  to  punish  those,  who  may  withstand ; 

Tower,  reft  of  substance,  makes  amends  in  show; 

Courts  fear  their  generals,  generals  fear  rae  fiie; 

Around  the  expiring  realm  tho  vultures  wait; 

The  North  knocks  loudly  at  its  Alpine  gate; 

Siberian  tribes  and  Tahta  nations  come,.-> 

The  Choths  and  Huns  of  Oriental  Rnnif',— 

And  westward  rising  like  the  unruly  Frank^ 

ImpMUient  Persia  presses  at  its  flank: 

While  in  the  capital,  with  dangerous  heat, 

Sedition's  flames  against  the  palace  heat ; 

And  bold,  nmbitkMis  nobles,  orooding  ill, 

Pkss  Ihetlon's  mutiny  as  people's  will. 

Full  long  on  mischief  and  rebellion  bent. 
Those  faithless  lords  bad  harboured  discontent. 
Once,  brittle  baubles  of  a  niniiarch's  sport, 
In  fields  they  battled,  and  they  bowed  at  court  ; 
Hut  when  tneir  kin^^s,  as  ancient  ardours  fail. 
Exchange  for  robe  of  silk  the  shirt  of  mail, 
All  for  themselves  the  right  of  rapine  seek  ; 
Aud  peers  grow  stronger  as  the  prince  grows  weak. 

With  crime's  hot  ravage,  times  more  dull  decav, 
A  great,  old  Une,  fer  lingering,  droops  away,  I 
Ajid  leaves  its  race,  more  fallen  from  age  to  HgOj  j 

],>opa(tO(l  grau4euf mouroXul  lioritage. 
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With  brotliers,  brothers — sons  with  sires  contend  : 
Short,  troubled  reigns  the  bleeding  countrjr  rend, 
Till  one  lonji^  life  exceeds  in  sin  and  yewtf^ 
Tlip  palaro  laiigh;^  :im\f\  a  land  of  tears, 
As  if  that  house,  down  hasteaiiig  to  the  dust, 
Took  one  last,  deepest  draught  of  power  and  lust, 
"While  reverence'  rottrn  thrcnd,  so  thin  and  sere, 
Habit  still  holds,  tho'  dropt     Love  and  Fear. 

Mightmocl^  ^  at  Ri^ht,and  Wrong's  withoutredress; 
The  burdens  multiply  ;  the  taxes  press  ; 
Bb«rp  ftmSne  scourges ;  work  and  wage  are  scant; 
.A  tid  that  the  rich  may  waste,  tlie  poor  may  vaot. 
i'he  crowded  prisons  stifle  woes  untold. 
For  priest  and  king  renew  their  treason  old  ; 
'J'hat,  who  the  last  resists,  blasphemer  brands. 
This  strikes  as  traitor,  who  the  first  withstands. 
Tluis  churoheraft  guards  poltntton's  foiiI<»t  shrine, 
0"er  Hell's  wide  gate  engraves    Ry  Right  Divine;'* 
And,  tho'  His  prophets  die,  His  Christ  expire. 
At  God's  own  angels  launches  God's  own  fire. 

A  tearlp^^p  funeral  marks  a  i-cgal  death  : 
'J  he  cham  i.s  raided — the  nations  draw  their  breath, 
As  tho'  the  curious  erowd's  uiigrieved  array 
That  cold  black  pomp  rolls  its  slow  weight  away. 

From  sickly,  studious  seclusion  led, 

Ere  time  could  dry  the  tears  that  duty  shed  ; 
In  saddened  youth,  from  childhood  without  joy. 
Stepped  to  a  throne  a  gentle-hearted  boy. 
XutLire  denif'd  him  health  and  strength,  but  gave 
A  generous  spirit,  and  a  patience  brave. 
Such  is  the  mould  of  martyrs— and  what  more 
Must  meet  to  make  one,  fortune  had  in  store. 
Alas !  for  him,  who's  doomed  to  iace  her  rage 
With  thoughts  too  large  to  fit  a  narrow  age. 

Indignant  'neath  hib  Baron's  haughty  thfall| 
He  mores  a  captive  In  his  fttliOT's  ball. 

The  mass,  with  whom  to  reason  is  to  feel. 
Ascribe  to  him  the  wounds  he  cannot  heal. 
One  path  alone  remains  their  bonds  to  rend : 

He  dares  pursue,  and  dreams  he  s   s  tlx  end  ; 
Evokes  fi-om  ancient  slaveiy's  spectral  night 
The  slumbering  people's  vet  unconsdous  might; 
Throughout  the  realm  bias  servile  tenure  OSaiey 
In  hope  bestowing  hapj^iness  and  peao«^ 
And  as  a  rocket  on  a  nune  is  hurled, 
( .ires  Liberty's  great  watchword  to  the  world. 
Mistaken  hope  :  t->r.  sinc'^  tlie  M'orld  bpcan, 
A  law  ne'er  jeL  Ijus  luude  u  suue  a  man. 
No  golden  bridge  expected  freedom  brings  t 
Her  Jordan  flows  along  the  veins  of  kings. 
Oh  1  earthly  foretaste  of  celestial  joy  ! 
Kings  cannot  giro  thee— swovds  cannot  destroy ; 
Gold  cannot  V  ny  thee ;  prayers  can  never  gain; 
Cowards  caonot  win  thee ;  sluggards  not  retain. 

At  fimf ,  all,  prospering,  fairly  bade  to  last: 
The  cowering  peers  bent  low  befbrethe  blast. 
'WhDe  yet  new  joy  the  people's  tlKnigbt  inspired, 
Love  for  their  monanli  every  liosom  fired. 
But  freedom  feeds  not  ;  huugry  hearts  grow  cold ; 
Friends  torn  miin  faint,  and  traitors  wax  more  bold. 
The  mass  are  roused  : — but  Anarchy's  blind  reign, 
Wovnds  the  kind  hand  that  tries  to  break  their 
chain : 

Through  centuries  bent  to  slavery,  wai^  and  toil, 
Fast  t)i«ir  «im  icMoii  aboota  thihr  jQtd  tic^ 


The  nobles  see,  the  throne  or  they  must  fall ; 
They  feel  their  danger,  and  they  stake tbdr gilt 
Throughout  the  land  their  wily  agents  spread* 
From  house  to  house  insidious  poison  shed. 
'Tis  whispered,  soon  'tis  clamoured,  that  men  owe 
To  fear,  not  love,  concession's  specious  show. 
Daring  and  skilled,  alike  their  game  to  play. 
They  urge  the  people  on  their  headlong  way  ; 
Suggest  demand  tiie  king  can  n^cr  concede, 
Then<^ l^ell  the  treason  andtite  movement  lead: 

"  Jf  btrnhna  crush  ye,  and  if  htead  is  MgK 

"  It  is  th(  King — the  Kim/  s  to  blame  ."'  they  cry. 
*  •  Jf  famine  threau,  work  lockit  and  wages/all^ 

Tm  King,  the  King<nl<m«,  is  eafuetff  «« 
Thus  prejudice  allots  their  several  gharcs, — 
Whatever's  wrong  ii  his,  what's  right  is  tbelra. 
Hard  fate  of  those  who  overstep  the  times ! 
His  very  virtues  areimputsd  crimes. 

in  that  foul  age  but  few  the  prince  obeyed. 

Who  would  not  screen  their  guilt,  or  buy  their  aid  ; 

Yet  long  he  strove,  and  dulled  their  sharp-edgad 

guile 

With  the  soft  sadness  of  his  gende  smile. 

Thus  one  last  column  left  to  ruined  halls, 
.'Strong  in  symmetric  grace,  m^estic  falls, 

He  stoops  to  sue  the  doubtful  aid  of  those, 
Whom  open  war  had  not  yet  proved  his  foe«. 
Lords  offer  provinces,  who  neutral  kept. 
To  shift  their  helm  which  way  the  current  swept  { 
Whose  haughty  envoys  trail  in  wanton  gport. 
Their  full-blown  pride  before  his  meagre  court  ; 
Waste  time's  last  saving  sands  with  cruel  hate. 
Gloat  o'er  his  fall,  and  leave  bUn  to  his  fate. 

That  sight  decides  the  rest :  the  gaudy  flies^ 
That  kissed  the  sunflower  at  Its  fortnnc's  ri«e, 
(irow  cold  and  languid  with  the  westering  sou, 
SfMad  their  false  winge,  and  drop  off  one  1>y  one. 
Then  the  keen  falchion  of  that  rivil  strife, 
Laid  bare  the  gold,  the  veins,  the  clay  of  life : 
Then  fbrms  are  seen,  unknown  in  happier  hour. 
Great-hearted  courtiers  of  a  sinking  power, 
Who  saved  the  sire,  neglected  or  undone, 
Stalie  all  he  left— their  lives,  to  save  the  son. 

Brave  gentlemen,  whose  unavailing  lance 
Throws  round  his  fall  their  gallantry's  romance  ; 
Uncoroneted  peers,  who  own,  and  Maim 
No  title,  but  their  old,  illustrious  name, 
Thro*  swarming  foes  devotedly  draw  nigh. 
And,  high-born,  come  to  dahn   death  as  high. 

Then,  touched  with  grandeur  in  his  lowlier  state. 
Rose  the  poor  peasant  to  as  proud  a  fate. 
\.o<^»  polisncd,  yet  as  precious,  honour's  gem 
No  history  e'er  shall  aet  in  gold  for  them  I 
Toil's  chivalry,  they  sink  by  myriads  down, 
Vic  tors — unlaurelled;  martyrs — without  crown  ! 
They  craved  no  guerdon,  and  they  hoped  no  fame-— 
Wrong  triumphed— duty  called  thero,  and^tbej 

The  hapless  monarch  with  this  faithful  few 
From  tne  full  dty  unassailed  withdrew. 
Tln-ori^^lioiit  the  capital,  that  solemn  day, 
A  strange,  unwonted  silence,  brooding  lay— •  ^ 
A  kind  of  sorrowing  awe,  a  half-regret, 
Lov^'t  lingering  halo,  not  axtii^giildied  yet.* 
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Uut  fast  his  footsteps  stir,  as  they  retire, 
The  smouldering  insurrection  into  Are, 

A  few  short  months  must  see  the  struggle  cnl. 
Little  but  life  remaining  to  dcfen<l, 
And  where  some  last  high  mountain-barrier  rcse, 
The  shield  that  God  o'er  f;dlen  freedom  throws, 
Then,  equal  to  his  doom,  the  monarch  bade 
That  great,  but  useless*  sacritico  Ije  staUI. 
While  hovering  victory  promised  conquered^  tl 
iJe  deemed  it  httiug  for  a  man,  to  fight; 

r  But  when  in  ytin  he  saw  bis  subjects  bleed, 

» He  heldit  fiinftil  in  »  piinee,  to  lead. 

Nor  lolh  the  haughty  Barons  proved  to  treat : 
fThe  blood-stained  ground  grew  stippeiy  to  their 

feet, 

Re  action  followed  as  exdtement^passed, 
For  they  soon  "^'^^^  too  slow,  who  run  too  fast, 
llome  to  the  King  the  tide  returning  set- 
One  brief  delay— and  he  may  triumph  yet ! 
Some  precious  days— to  bring  the  ripening  aid— 
Ah  !  had  he  known  !— but  Providence  forbade  ! 
Man  piles  up  brazen  walls  in  man's  defence : — 
\  FMe^  wHh  a  aUli»n  thread,  will  draw  him  tfaenoe. 

'Twas  in  a  valley,  pear  the  capital, 
The  peers  and  monarch  met.  at  evening's  fall. 
Tiic  dim  old  mountains  strctolicd  on  cither  side. 
As  prince  and  people,  separated  wide  ! 

'  On  eastern  heights  a  dense-heaped  throng  appears 
Like  the  vast  sliadow  of  the  coming  years ; 
Sweeps  to  the  valley's  deep,  sepulchral  shade 

>  Down  weslern  hills  the  royal  Mvalcade. 
Beneath  that  setting  snn's  su])liming  rays 
The  Past  and  Future  on  each  other  gaze. 

I  That  sinking  prince,  that  rising  power  between, 
Spear,  helm,  and  haul)ork,  left  tnoir  iron  screen, 
And  war-clad  nobles  range  their  solemn  might, 
As  eve  and  mom  are  parted  by  the  night. 

Then  grimly  smiled  those  traitors,  to  behold 
The  glittering  vestures  and  the  burnished  gold, 
The  pampered  chargers,  and  the  riders  proud — 
And  pressed  the  contrast  on  the  famished  crowd: 
For  they  had  called,  that  fateful  hour  to  meet, 
The  poorest  outcast  of  the  sordid  street- 
Want's  chosen  army,  whose  keen  soldiers  wear 
The  uniform  of  hunger  and  despair. 
Tet,  had  these  marked  some  gidlant  Ibrm  adTiiUMb 
And  dash,  confiding,  to  their  foremost  lanoc^ 
Upgatbering  loyalty  with  beckoning  arm. 
Waved  to  some  wdl-thned  words  electrie  charm. 
It  nd^^t  have  won  them  still ; — or  had  they 
Some  white-haired  monarch's  venerable  mien, 
Telling  of  glory  flown  in  days  of  yore, 
It  might  hvn  roused  the  olden  awe  onse  more 
Bat,  borne  on  soft  Inxurious  litter  came 
The  gentle  scion  of  a  hated  name. 


Beyond,  a  wavering  tumult  swayed  the  mass  I 
Ah!  Hate  is  adamant,  and  Love  is  glass ! 
While  they  discuss,  debate,  dispute,  delay, 
The  prompter  Barons  drag  their  prize  away. 
In  vaht  his  gallant  ft w  thehr  utmost  dare : 
His  farewell  sign  commands  them  to  forbear. 
In  sad  submission  droops  each  fated  head. 
They  sheathe  their  swords,  and  die  by  law  IliftMd* 

A  glozing  speech  and  an  address  well  penned 
Disarmed  the  foe  and  reattached  the  fHend, 
And  faction's  rampant  maliee  well  nigh  grodged 
▲  trial's  moekery  for  n  case  pr^ndged. 

Tlien  Freedom  passed  her  Jordan's  parted  flood : 

The  cruel  scaffold  drank  a  hero's  blood. 
While  Justice'  verdict  in  the  book  of  Time, 
That  tami  him  King,  records  no  other  crime ; 
And  eager  crowds  their  joyous  clamours  SMid 
Above  the  ashes  of  their  only  fhend. 

But  blame  the  People  not— blame  those  instead, 
Who,  rich  and  great,  the  i>oor  and  weak  mislead; 
To  selllsli  ends  their  ready  passions  nse— 
Who  prompt  the  deed,  and  then  the  act  accuse! 
The  murderer  might  as  well,  with  pleading  vain 
His  heart  exculpate  and  Ids  hand  arrai<:n. 
And  from  the  event  be  this  great  moral  traced: 
Virtue  on  thrones  is  like  a  penrl  misplaced. 
Break,  sceptres!  break,  beneath  the  almighty  rod. 
For  every  King's  a  rebel  to  his  God. 
Atonement  for  the  sins  of  ages  past. 
The  tarryingstream  ran  purest  at  its  last : 
Thus  olden  Superstition's  altars  bring 
Tlio  lamb,  and  not  the  wolf,  a.s  oflFering. 
Still  with  the  millions  shall  the  right  abide, 
The  living  interest  on  the  vietfan's  side— 
Strange  balance,  that,  'twixt  sympathy  and  WBf 
Atones  in  pity  what  it  wronged  in  hate  I 
The  self  same  king,  in  different  tfanes  of  men. 
Had  been,  their  martyr  now,  their  idol  then; 
And  History,  as  the  record  sad  she  keeps, 
Traces  the  mournful  truth,  and  writing  weeps. 
For  o'er  Time's  dial,  as  the  hours  sweop  by, 
'Tis  thro'  the.  shadow  that  she  notes  them  Hy, 
And  yet  that  shadow,  be  it  dark  as  night. 
Serves  but  to  prove  tno  progress  of  the  light. 
Then  not  in  vain  that  gallant  life  has  flown; 
A  glorious  seed  that  gentle  hand  has  sown  :  ^ 
Bread  on  those  troubled  waters,  dark  and  dim. 
Fruit  for  long  yeara— tho'  not  retumed  to  him. 


The  long-cxpccted  sacrifice  is  past. 
The  peot)le  hope  their  Paradise  at  last 
The  huge,  armed  masses  all  uncertain  stand^ 
And  joyous  tumult  riots  through  the  land. 
The  nobles  bid  them  now,  with  hooded  heart. 
What  knew  they,  recked  they  of  the  wasted  frame,  1  Depoee  their  arms,  and  to  their  homes  depart; 


The  wounded  spirit  and  the  psngs  untold, 
Making  that  couch  a  rack  of  silk  and  gold  ? 
They  saw  alone— a  tyrant  lapped  in  litoth ; 

They  felt — their  misery  ;  and  they  coupled  both, 
l-'rom  some  hired  tongue  their  thought  completed 


In  peace  and  confidence  the  future  wait. 

And  hope  the  best,  for  tliCj/'U  ddiberate. 

Time  passes,  and  thdr  wrones  are  nnredrsssed: 

Still  crushed  by  burdens— still  by  taxes  preyed;— 
Still  laboxir  lacks— and  still  are  w  ages  scant — 


httfi  iBto  Toice,  and  rung  an  empi^e^i  knell,  [fell,  I  Still,  that  the  rich  may  waste,  the  poor  may  want 
Attril^  when  first  the  peasant-guard  appear,  1  No  more  for  royal  lust  their  blood  is  shed. 

Bant  frt>m  the  kindred  crowd  a  sudden  cheer:         But  petty  lords  demand  the  drain  instead  ; 
Stryght,  o'er  the  ground  their  jealous  caution  kept,  I  No  more  one  lion-month  thdr  vitals  tears.**  « 
T^^ili^iloW  il'  lilmt  phaUmz  swept.  I  Bnt  thousand  wolves  dispute  their  maBgled 
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W ondenng  thty  loake  to  find  in  trmt  hetraye^ 
*Tis  btU  a  change  of  tyrants  tlieij  have  viadB, 
Indignant  fury  drives  tiie  half-armctl  throng—— 
The  hour  has  pai»s«d  —  the  nobles  prove  too 
strong: 

Their  Hteel  -clad  phalanx  rides  the  peasant  cittWOf 
And  haught^r  lords  restore  •  iinsel  crown. 

For  oiicp  tlipir  feudal  pride  mistoolv  its  course: 
KiuK!)  find  in  ounuing  what  tUej^  iom  iu  fOr<^ 
And,  liberml  grown,  t&eir  onnoe  of  freedom  sell 
To  all  who  can — afford  to  pay  them  well: 
Oil  goldon  stilts  above  the  trampled 
From  royal  weakness  rose  the  MiooLB^LAS& 

But,  courage.  People  !  well  that  task  waa  dftqe ; 
The  harvest  ripens  as  the  seasons  run  : 
Of  that  three-headed  hydra  one  head  slain— 
Dream,  MiiBii^  imkoy  and  learn  thai  two  remaial 

In  lapse  of  time  old  habits  were  estranged ; 
The  feudal  robber  to  the  landlord  changed; 
But  misery  changed  not->-aud  the  diiicoatcut 
Found  a  mw  organ,  and  tho  aelf'pamo  vent* 

Between  the  hydra  be94s  contention  rose, 
And  landod  Sdler*  laared  their  monied  foes. 
Each  strikes  at  each — but  every  blow  that  parts 
Is  aimed  with  pour  men's  arm»  thro'  pQor  men's 
hoarla. 

Those  claim  protection  from  their  ill-won  stOCO  i 

These  seek  full  liberty  to  plunder  more  : 

liioeie  drive  up  rents  and  oread,  while  meae  Ibr^* 

stall, 

And  pare  the  wages  when  the  marHeta  fall. 
Those  Mirow  down  cottages,  and  qIcht  a  suace 
For  grazing-farm,  and  pleasure -p{u*U,  ana  ohaso  } 
These  to  the  rattling  mill  the  throng  entice,  _ 
And  labour's  surfeit  brings  down  laoour's  price. 
Those  hold  rich  princedoms  iii  occluded  eaae  ; 
On  crowded  mmrj  thrive  and  fattan  those. 

Ap^n  the  murmuring  populace  ferment } 

This  time  tlu*  Tbaders  stir  the  discontent. 
As  yet  their  titled  rivals  share  the  spoil  : 
*'  To  u»— to  us  alone — thd  mines  of  toil  ! 
*•  J  f  bnrdens  crush  ye,  and  if  bread  w  highy 
•*  th^  l<AH^y<jiS'--l>aitdlorUs  are  to  blam  J"  they 
ciy. 

**  Their  vile  monopolios,  that  iiemdal  wreck  ! 
Bestnot  our  tra4«>  au^i  thua  y<m  labour  oheclt,' ' 

The  suffering  mass,  unreasoning  in  their  grio^ 

Grasp  at  each  straw  that  promises  relief  ; 

They  hear  the  dangerous  haJf-tnitb,— pause,  and 

trust, — 

And  ^n  old  system  tumble^  in  the  dust. 
Tlien  burst  anew  the  deeply-rankling  hate  :— 
The  smiling  traders  watcii  their  game,  and  wait. 
Down  sinks  the  noble  ! — down  the  scutcheons  fall  ! 
Death  strikes  tho  castle — ruin  wra|)9  the  hall ! 
Stout  labour  sweeps  the  gilded  dpoas  awa/^ 
holds  its  aatuxnaUa  of— a  day  t 

The  renovated  sacrifice  is  o'er : 

The  People  hoj)e  their  paradise  onco  more. 

From  town  to  town  resounds  theenUvoniug  Qheer— 

Tho  danger  past— tt|e  middleclass  appear. 

Still  flood  the  masses — but  they  lull  the  storm  : 


To  us  your  hopes  and  gii^fit  alike  are  known ;  ' 
•<  And  we  wiU  guavd  jm  interafta-^af  <n»  ova  1* 

Time  passes — and  the  wrongs  are  unredressed— 
Still  crushed  by  burdens — still  by  taxes  prensM— 
Still  bread  h  high — and  still  are  wages  scant- 
Still  that  the  rich  may  waste,  the  poo^  may  waot 
True  'tis  no  more  the  nobles'  lazy  pride,— 
But  heavier  still  the  bloated  burghers  ride. 
The  name  is  altered— -live^  the  substance  still,— 
And  what  eseaped  the  mansion  mee^s  the  mil). 

IVondering,  they  wake  to  fi  nd,  once  more  Ictrayti, 
'  Tis  biU  a  chanj^  of  tyxdiHi  tk^  hav^  p\(ide. 
Again  the  whispers  float,  the  murmurs  rise. 
And  angry  plaints  are  met  with  ready  lies; 
^  Thp  wrongs  so  many  centuries  saw  endure* 
^  A  few  short  months  of  change  can  hardly  Qura.* 
And  give  m  time  !"iff«nd  «  give  «•  time  1"  tju^ 

cried : 

Another  generation  starved  an<l  4ied. 

Yet  fast  accumulating  wrong  remains, 

And  slavery  wakes — so  loudly  clank  hercliains; 

Wiiile  careless  all,  and  in  their  mischief  blind, 

Those  gold-king.H  flout  the  anguish  of  mauM"'^- 

Prosperity,  in  tiicir  hands,  turns  to  ill : 

A  curse  disguised  is  Moloch's  hieaunff  still ' 

If  1  trend  is  cheap,  "  hard  times!"  their  merchant! 

And  wa^es,  falling  too,  forbi^i  to  buy,  [cr^i 

If  trade  is  brisk,   'tb  sinee  thsfjr  undersell  1 

Could  they  compete,  unless  the  wagea  lisll  V 
Disasters  even  serve  as  ap  ^ouse 
For  new  oppression,  and  for  old  abuse  } 
If  firesh  expenses  ask  increased  suppliea. 
Still  fall  the  wages^^more  than  taxes  rise. 
A  hardest  mils— it  is  the  traders'  gain, 
Who  feed  on  famine — speculate  on  pain. 
The  starving  mass  petition  for  relief : 
Mock  sympathy  but  aggravates  their  grief; 
For  feast  and  ball,  insulting  commoi^.fqmM),  [ 
Are  held  more  free,  in  charity's  pretence. 
In  gilded  halls  the  tears  of— laughter  glance, 
And  gaily  twirls  tne  patriotic  danqe! 
Tlu>  Queen  draws  pouQteov*  on— hfr  fiylM'i  • 

store,  ', 

And  builds  a  palace,  to — employ  the  poorl  * 

Wiiilst  ministers,  lost  misery  should  increase,  , 
Soothe  their  distress,  by— doubling  the  p9lioc! 

Within  the  mansion,  baaquet,  rouio,  and  rouft}  ] 
Rags  and  starvation  in  the  street  without : 
There,  wanton  waltaes  iloat  in  laees  drest 

Here,  di(  s  the  infant  on  its  mother's  breast.  • 
There,  sins  unchecked  amuse  the  rich  man's  tioMt 
Here,  rags,  despair,  and  hunger  urge  to  crime. 
There,  pleasure's  ransacked  till  inventions  failj  ; 
Here,  £oul-£accd  minions  drag  the  poor  to  jai]| 
Of  slavery's  cup  to  drain  that  latest  dreg : 
Denied  to  woricy  yet  not  allowed  ^  bog. 

Indignant  voices  then  the  rich  accuse—  j 
False  stewards  of  the  fortunes  tliey  abuse  \  \ 
The  pliant  laws  unbending  victims  hold,  < 
In  thought  too  trutiiful,  and  in  speech  to^o  boMr 
Tlien  brazen  Ihetlon's  iWver-blushing  mask. 
The  public  prosecutor  plies  his  task ; 
For,  wheu  th^  |>ard  am  struck  hjs  ^uf^^r^us 

blow,  * 
Tho  Jackal  comc3  and  tears  his  mangled  tff^ 
In  him  is  centred  aU  ^t  nerfects  kiiaT^s^ 
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A  bishop's  sophistry,  a  bigot's  ire, 
A  lawyer's  oonscieDce,  ana  ftbraiii  for  Bire* 

The  judge  decides,  from  high  judicial  seat. 
The  right  to  speak,  petition,  and  to  meet: 
"  To  meet — in  every  public  space,  no  doubt ! 
**  If  the  police  don't  choose  to  keep  you  out. 
"If  at  such  meeting  you  may  chance  to  be, 

*  And  some  one  something  says  to  aomebody, 
**Tho'  not  one  syllable  you  may  have  heard, 

*  You'r*  guilty,  all  the  same,  of  everyword! 
"You  may  petition^  if  you  like,  the  Throne^ 

But  then  the  ministi  rs  decide  alone; 
"  Or  Parliament— and,  if  they  won't  attend, 
"  VVhat  would  you  nMnrel— the  matter's  at  an  end! 
"  Processions  can  in  no  case  be  allowed — 

*  Except  for  civic  feast,  or  courtly  crowd: 

"  Hanto,  too,  may  sweep  the  flelda  with  battering 
feet, 

'    But  men  not  bear  petitions  thro'  the  street. 
*^  If  you  associate  in  your  common  cattae^— 

"That  is  conspiracy,  by  Statute-laws! 

"If  Cabinet,  or  Commons,  you  decr^»— 

'*TlMt  is  wdition,  rout,  and  felony  ! 

"If you  suppose  the  crown  can  do  amiss, 

"TkiCs  treason  ! — see  our  last  new  Act  for  this! — 

t  "  And  if  aeainsi  Uie  holy  ehnreh  you  rail,— 
"That's  blasphemy  ! — to  jail,  you  knaves!  to  jail ! 
"  You  have  a  right  to  meet  petitioning  still, — 
''Just when  we  choose, — ^and  say— just  what  we 

i  [will.- 
Yet  came  their  blows  so  hard,  so  home  their  hits, 
On  cushioned  seat  the  jud^^e  uneasy  sits  ; 
With  i^orant  glibnen,  refutation  tries : 
Ijke  Sin,  that  reasons  with  its  guilt — he  lies  ! 

?  From  shallow  premise  inference  false  would  wrench, 

,  And  spouts  EoonoiDy  from  solemn  bench : 
'  I  drink  Hiampagiie  -  that  p;ives  the  poor  man 
"  The  grower  takes  our  calico  instead.  [bread — 
"I  keep  my  hunter—why  that  brow  of  gloom  I 
"Does  not  ray  hunter  also  keep  his  t^rooin  I 

roll  my  carriage — well !  that's  good  for  trade ! 
"  Look  at  the  Ibrrones  coach-makers  have  made." 
Then  his  last  argtiment  when  others  fail  ; 
"To  jail!  to  jail!  you.  wi<:ked  men  J  to  jail  J' ^ 

> 

Now  bring  your  fine  blood-hunters  to  the  plough, 
An^      the  spade  your  liveried  lacqueys  bow  1 
Vfhcff  mnatMt,  'tis  right  they  should  produce. 
And,  if  you  covet  ixjinp,  repay  in  use. 
'Xwere  aUnost  vain  to  tliose  dark  knaves  to  shew 
Sonnny  bands  but  so  much  food  can  grow ; 
That  so  much  land  but  so  much  produce  bears, 
AjidUu^  our  wheat  is  better  than  their  tares. 
That  ^  luxury  turns,  in  evil  hour, 
To  unproductive  toil  productive  power; 
\    And  coachmaker  and  lacquey,  horse  and  groom. 
Impair  production  while  they  still  consume: 
Bot  deep  the  People  drink  the  precious  lore, 
And  discontent  si>oaks  louder  tlian  before, 
J^Wdi  nearer  and  nearer  yet,  with  every  year, 
Ml  ttie  dread  creditora  their  long  i  irrear. 

Then  cried  tho^  subtle  gold- kings,  one  and  all; 
"  The  cure  id  found  I  The  Couimir  is  too  smalll 
Here's  not  enough  your  greedy  maws  to  sate  : 
"To  SHIP  !  TO  SHI  P  [  you,  Paupers:  emigrate  J 
"WU  grant  free  paasago  !  ayo !  We*ll  eren  paj! 
''Belhif  jott'tt  but  be  sUU-and  getaway !" 


In  maddening  seas  the  rotten  timbers  split, 
Like  mbbfsh  shot  in  Mammon's  boundiesa  pit : 

If  here  for  land  the  poor  mechanic  ask, 
They  say  his  strength's  unfitted  for  the  task, 
Ana  send  hfm  there,  to  fell  those  forests'  pride. 
Whose  Itarbarous  life  six  thousand  years  defied  I 
Away!  away  !  the  streams  of  misery  flow  ! 
Whatmattcrswherel  The  objects  gained — they  go! 

But  childhood's  memory  is  a  household  thing; 
Home's  weeping  fairies  round  the  wanderer  cling: 
The  sod  grow  s  dcar,that'8tumed  beneath  thehandi^ 
And  tears  of  sulfcrint;  sanctify  the  land. 
Hard  is  the  vnva^e,  and  bitter  is  the  wave. 
That  parts  affliction  from  a  kindred  gravo; 
The  plot  explotles,  and,  warned  by  others'  fate. 
They  want,  starve,  die,— but  will  not  emigrate! 
'Mf  needs  we  must  redundant  branches  lopj 
"  We  little  care  how  hij^h^be^'in  at  top! 
"  The  labouring  vessel  of  the  commonweal 
"  Can  spare  the  figure- head->but  not  the  keel. 
**  And  il,  be>b(iali  (l,  the  straichtoned  rations  fail^ 
**  Men  keep  the  bread,  but  cast  the  silken  bale. 

And  if,  too  that,  the  diangerons  leakage  gain, 
"  The  cattle  are  thrown  out,  the  crew  remain. 
^*  Cities  besieged,  that  fear  the  leaguer's  leneth, 
**  Eject  their  idlers,  not  ihear  working  strengfL'' 
Thiis  honest  fccHnj;  baffles  wealth's  intrigue, 
And  rich  conspiracy  fronts  pauper*league. 

Then  ranine  Pnoks  in  treachery  its  ally, 

And  wolhah  prowls  the  smooth,  lamb-visaged  spj; 

Too  misidiievoos  to  earn  an  honest  bread. 

He'd  bea  diief,  but  turned  police  instead. 

The  wary  gold-kings  hold,  with  cautious  fear, 

Their  army,  splendid  phantom !  in  the  rear  : 

Desirous  still  to  keep  their  slaves  ai>art. 

Lest  "  hand  to  hand"  s!>ouId  carry  heart  to  heart! 

In  knaves  well  chosen  place  a  trust  more  sure. 

And  paj  theilr  tools,  to  Beep  their  viotima  poor. 

Their  power  is  ^irt  by  no  preventive  show  j 
They  seek  to  strike  the  terror  and  the  blow. 
No  l)ristlin,t;  legioTis  cause  a  timely  fear; 
No  frowning  forts  their  warning  turrets  rear; 
As  in  their  mills  machines  their  hands  expel. 
Artillery  here  shall  do  the  w  r)rk  of  hell  ? 
With  humble  names  their  strongholds  they  conceal: 
Jail,  prison,  workhouse,  barrack,  and  baatile. 
Beggar  and  vagrant  there  they  fiold  secure. 
Thro'  that  long  battle  of  the  rich  arid  poor;  [scar^ 
Struck  down  by  Want,  and  marked  oy  Huiumr's 
Paupbrs  they  eall  thoae  Friaoneis  of  Warl 

In  Ceylon's  neighbonmff  iale  a  million  died ! 
Unburied  corpses  choked  the  charnel-side.  lsc;^the, 
Ono  year's  death-harvest,  reaped   by  Famine's 
While  Mammon  laughed,  and  Aloloch's  heart  was 
For  once  their  very  murderers  stand  aghast![blitlM. 
They  die  too  openly,  and  fall  too  fast. 
As  vultures  round  the  (luiveriiig  i-areasc  draw, 
More  thick  they  pour  the  carriou-birds  of  war; 
Then  turned  that  gallant  island  in  its  pride; 
Then  bent  the  broken  reed  against  the  tide: 
Then  from  its  shattered  harp,  so  sweetly  skilledl 
One  tf)no  of  anger  and  of  anguish  thrilled; 
i  heu  in  its  wounded  breast,  with  dying  heaty 
Ono  pulse  of  chivalry  sublimely  beat, 
And  grandly  gathering  its  expiring  might, 
Struck  ono  last  blow  lor  country^  right! 

With  calonlatioa  ooMt  thi  lovds  Of  trad* 
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The  weights  of  Want  and  Vlentj  nicely  weighed; 
Their  stalwart  few,  well-armed,  and  better  trained. 
Crushed  the  enndate  million  that  remained* 

The  Sword  may  finish  what  the  l*la!^ie  began, 
While  Ceylon's  landlords  dance  in  Hiudostau. 

From  land  to  land  prophetically  gent, 
Crept  o'er  the  shuddering  earth  alow  lament. 
Then  those  dark  traders,  with  a  cunning  "vain. 
Tried  from  their  brows  to  wipe  the  brand  of  Cain: 
The  nobles  vanquished,  monarch  but  a  shade, 
They  scarce  know  where  the  burden  can  be  laid, 
And,  half  in  shame,  and  half  in  mockery  oast, 
Throw  down  their  proudest  cliallenpe,  and  their 
**  If  famine  scourge.^,  and  if  bread  is  high,     [last : 

'Tis  God/  His  God  Himself t  the  cause  !"  they 
♦*  Made  we  the  land  too  little,  or  too  bare?  [G17. 

Did  we  create  you,  or  confine  you  there? 

Did  li^the  harvest  bliglit*  the  increase  stay? 

To  church  /  to  cfiUTch/  yott  sinnent  fcui  an 
pray  J'' 


On  that  dread  eve.  ere  God  His  delnge  hurled, 

Unnatural  stillness  v^  rajjjieJ  the  wondering  world. 
The  Almighty  threat  could  take  no  fuller  form; 
UneMthly  calm  foretold  unearthly  storrti. 
Some  wait  the  event  as  tho'  of  life  bereft^ 
Nor  use  the  hour  of  prace  that  yet  is  left. 
Some,  desperately  brave,  flaunt  forth  their  crime,— 
Awiu^d  of  hell,  and  near  the  brink  of  time. 
Some  with  mad  mirth  to  stifle  terror  try, 
And  some  would  stay  the  torrent  with  a  lie. 
Thus  thro' the  realm  an  awinl  eatmnew  crept, 
And  vengeance  ripened  whil<'  affliction  wept. 
The  ver^  nation  breathed  witii  bated  breath  : 
'Twas  silent — as  became  a  house  of  death. 
No  noisy  plaint — no  threat — no  idle  cry. 
Disgraced,  that  hour,  a  People's  agony! 
Unnatoral  stiUuess  !  save,  prophetic  tones  ! 
When  came  the  sullm  >nund  of  falling  thrones. 
Then  reckless  Mammon,  on  the  verge  of  fate, 
Displayed  his  maddest  lust,  and  proudest  state; 
And  heedless  revelled  on,  for  still  we  find 
That  those  who  live  most  goil^  prove  most  blind. 
He  cried :  «  Ha!  ha!"  he  said :  <<theoowards  are 
tamo  ! 

^  Men  are  machines*  and  Freedom's  but  a  name  I" 
Some,  with  ihetr  aims  the  people's  vrath  would 

cheat : 

As  if  those  rich  men  thought  the  poor  would  oat 
Crumbs  from  their  table,  grateful  at  their  door. 
When  their  whole  feast's  a  robbery  from  the  poor  1 
Tlie  Friest.  more  timid,  pours  fresh  floods  of  ueSy 
And  doubly  liberal  grows, — of  Paradise  ! 
"In  pain  and  poverty  contented  rest ! 
**  Whom  God  chaitlsea  most,  he  loves  the  best. 
**  Nor  envy  those  to  worldly  treai»ure8  given : 
**  Leave  earth  to  them,  and  take  your  share^ln 
heaven  t 

•*  'Tis  true,  the  ticriptures  of  the  poor  man  speak— 
*  Of  lands,  goods,  freedom,  nvished  from  the 

weak — 

**  Of  tyrants  crushed — and  peoples'  fettera  rent— 
«  But  all  that's  only  tpiriiitatfy  mmntl 
«  Thank  Godl  that,  worthy  foond  His  cross  to 
bear, 

«  The  more  you  snifer  here,  you  triumph  there  ! 

*'  And  now  to  Him,  a-*  is  mo.-^t  justU-  due  " 

Feace^  knave  I  for  thou  art  faisei  and  He  is  true  \ 


At  last,  when  least  expected  friends  and  foes. 

Grandly  and  silently  the  People  rose  \ 

None  (tave  the  word  I— they  came,  together  brought 

By  full  maturity  of  rijicued  thought. 

Truth  sought  expression  :--there  the  masses  stood, 

In  living  cnaraeters  of  flesh  and  blood  1 

Each  foot  at  one  the  destined  pathway  trod^ 

An  army  raised  and  eeneraJled  of  (iod  I 

Then  erst  was  shown  DOW  vain  embattled  might, 

Whene'er  the  People  will— and  will  the  Right! 

They  marched  unarmed— yet  no  one  dared  resist: 

Camps,  Courts,  aiid  Councils  melted  like  amiat, 

And  when  amid  their  multitudes  were  seen 

The  saddeninpj  bands  of  Ceylon's  island  green, 

Then  from  those  kin^  of  gold  the  courage  fled, 

Like  murder's  when  it  thinks  it  meets  the  dead! 

"  Have  spectres  risen  from  the  {»rave      they  cried, 

"A  nation  comes— and  yet  a  nation  died  !'* 

Nor  cheered,  nor  shouted  tlmt  majestic  force; 
It  moved,  it  acted,  like  a  thing  of  course ; 
STo  blood,  no  clamour,  no  tumultuous  hate  $ 
As  death  invincible^  and  calm  as  iiste ! 

While  prostrate  mercy  raised  her  drooping  b^, 

Tfius  came  the  People,  thus  the  goM-kings  fled; 

None  fought  for  them — none  spoke :  they  slunk 

Like  guilty  shadows  at  appearing  day ;  [away, 

They  were  not  persecutea— but  forgot : 

Their  place  was  vacant,  and  men  missed  them  not» 

And  Royalty,  that  dull  and  outworn  tool  I 

Bedizened  doll  upon  a  gilded  stool — 

The  Heal  tliat  Party  used  to  stamj)  an  Act> 

Vanished  in  form,  as  it  had  iong  in  fact. 

All  wondered  'twas  so  easy,  when  'twas  o'er^ 

And  marvelled  it  had  not  been  done  before. 


Free  Europe^  placid  in  her  later  day. 
While  changmg  empires  round  her  fleet  away, 
Marks  then'  enact,  in  sober  pity's  mood. 
The  same  career  of  folly  she  pursued. 
Nations  buy  wisdom  with  the  coin  of  years, 
And  write  the  hook  of  history  with  tlu  ir  tears. 
Smarting  no  more  from  oMm  error's  stines. 
That  worse  than  Egjpi .  j  l agues,  the  plague  of 
Now  had  she  dwelt  for  aye  secure  from  ill,  [kingS) 
But  an  old  curse  was  cleaving  to  her  still ; 

Deep  in  the  burning  south  a  cloud  anpearB, 
Tho  smouldering  wrath  of  full  four  thousand yWSf 
Whatever  name  caprice  of  history  gave, 
Moor,  Afrit,  Ethiop,  Negro,  still  meant  bUtb  ! 
But  from  the  gutherinp;  evil  springs  redress, 
And  sin  ia  punished  hy  its  own  excess. 
Algeria's  FraTik,  and  boor  of  Table-rock,— 
The  grafts  of  science  on  the  savage  stock — 
The  ravished  slave  of  Egypt's  Nubian  host, 
And  fieree  bloodtraders  or  the  golden  coast, 
Tn  Kn<;t  and  West  that  thirst  for  vengeance  wake, 
Which  North  and  South  instruct  them  bow  to 
slake ; 

Ti  Mr  barbarouB  strength  with  Europe's  loreie* 

cruit. 

The  seed  of  future  power,  and  Iktal  fruft. 

Marvel  no  nu)rv'  that  mercy  pleads  in  vain  : 
He  soon  grows  pitiless,  who  wears  a  chain  i 
At  ruthless  heart,  and  unrelenting  mind : — 
Ask  of  your  lash — it  made  them  what  you  find ; 
Thro'  mine,  and  field^  and  laotoiy,  dni0|e4  M 
tums,'^ 
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Misfortune's  colleges  where  misery  learns— 
Th«f  but  apply  the  lesaon  fhat  you  gave 
Tw  aoqght « treMmre  «&4  you  gftin  »  gfavt. 

At  last,  the  trumpet  sounds,  the  nations  wake: 
From  every  side  the  swarthy  torrents  break. 
Like  weird  fultihncjit  of  the  Runic  rhyme. 
Black  Surtur  comes  fi-om  tiery  Muspelheim. 
Pale  rose  an  anxious  laee  from  Niger's  wftre^ 
JLnd  murdered  Park  one  ^oan  of  an&tuiah  gave ; 
While  distant  ocean,  starting  at  tiie  knell, 
AVaslied  from  its  sandSy  the  letters  L.  E.  L. 
That  human  hemisphere,  so  long  in  night, 
Now  turns  to  Freeaom,  as  the  Earth  to  Light. 
Clabi  Touariok  bold— claim  martial  Ashantee-^ 
Their  mortgage  on  mankind's  prosperity. 
The  wandering  Arab  first,  detested  name  ! 
Meela,  shiiv^*  dies  beforo  the  desert  Hame  \ 
Along  Ale;eria  beats  the  French  tambour: 
Behind  Morocco  cowers  the  trembling  Moor: 
Alike  beneath  tbat  darkness  diaappear 
Moroceo*s  pfride»  and  glories  of  Algitr. 

Mark  min  wrapt  the  tomb  of  Egypt's  king, 
And  Memnon  cease  his  granite-song  to  sing. 
The  Sphyoxj  ontrivailed,  hides  her  conquered 
head, — 

More  strange  than  her's,  Man's  sable  riddle  read. 
Still  flows  the  Nubian  deluge  past  the  Nile : 
O'er  Tyrian  dust  the  foes  uf  Carthage  smile  ; 
Or  frown,  where  Sidon  scarcely  shades  their  path, 
To  find  revenge  beforehand  with  their  wrath  ; 
And  onward  still  their  furious  passage  break^ 
Fma  dthw  end  of  Rome's  imperial  lake. 

Daira's  thousand  skeletons  advanee, 
With  calcined  fingers  pointing  guilty  Franee  ; 
And,  dire  allies !  to  make  their  vf  ngeance  stire, 
Behind  Uiem  tower  Og6,  and  L'Ouverture. 

>*o^',  dreadful  ravage  !  from  the  bubbling  main 
Bur^  the  black  horror  on  the  coasta  of  Spain. 
Ltngh  Mexico !  and  clap  thy  hands,  ! 
Old  Slontezuma  !  break  thy  charnel  through. 
Selight  your  lamps,  poor  Vestals  of  the  Sun  ! 
That  you  may  see  Pizarro's  work  outdone  ! 
I'psurges  Europe  in  Iberia's  aid — 
Bebounds  from  swarthy  ranks  the  white  cruaade. 
Near  and  more  near,  and  fiercer  and  more  fierce, 
Bast,  West,  and  South,  the  sable  legions  pierce ; 
Drive  thro'  Ju-stinian's  capital  thn  ?tPoI, 
And  spuru  Mahomet's  dust  with  liaughty  heel; 
«Ttoi8!"«Algier!"  and  «  Tripoli !"  they  ory. 
Prone  at  the  sound,  beliold  a  nation  die! 
On!  to  the  site,  where  antient  Kome  once  rose. 
And  modern  towns  in  meaner  dust  repose. 
Up,  Eunus!  up',  and  Spartacu<i !  awake! 
Now,  if  you  still  can  £e«l,  your  vengeance  slake! 
What  bleeding  form  aroand  ^on  column  crawls  f 
The  Gladiator  looks,  and  smiles,  and  falls. 
Seel  where  in  doubt  sublime  von  wrecks  remain. 
If  Coliseum  once,  or  Peter's  nne;, 
.With  ^lirio!;ing  laugh  a  kingly  phantom  soar; 
Oh '.  Tonal  City !  worth  a  price  uo  more  I"  ' 

^'hiie  Europe  gasps  before  the  o'er  whelming  blaze, 
But  guiltless  Germany  the  torrent  stays, 
Compelled  beneath  the  Eternal  will  Divine, 
To  spend  its  force  at  Danube,  Alps,  and  Rhine. 
As  some  volcano's  onei?  o'erflowing  fire", 
•IwiAV^  torbalence  tiieir  wiuth  expires  j 


On  Afric's  altered  shores  the  thunders  cease, 
For  fi!eedom,Heav<ii'afirstboni,  still  heralds  peace* 
And  where,  o'er  bouBdlesa  waste,  the  Almighty 
hand 

Spread,  like  a  guardian  sheath,  protecting  sand,^ 

That  fallows  long  might  nurse  the  exhaiBSted  SOU 
For  unborn  generations'  distant  toil — 
The  thick  branched  waters,  beating  from  below, 
Throb  to  the  surface,  and  resume  their  flow. 
Bound  tliro'  Saharan  sand  creative  springs, 
The  sheltering  palm  its  fruitful  shadow  flings. 
Teems  with  green  life  the  rich  luxuriant  soil, 
And  liappy  millions  hymn  the  graoe  of  God. 


Now  to  the  seat  of  Davui  a  royal  muse 
Traditionary  instinet  drawns  the  Jews. 
Two  thousand  years  recal  the  exil^  home, 
From  each  new  Egypt,  Babvlonj  and  liome. 
Needs  but  a  march— Jerusalem  is  won  I 
Bequeathed  by  History  to  Mi.sfortune's  son. 
No  prior  owners  olaini  the  invader's  sword. 
The  bride  ainiits  her  long-expected  lord. 
No  crimes  revolting  now  their  rf  iu'u  prepare— 
A  heritage,  and  not  a  spoil,  to  sltare. 
No  prophet  host,  with  borrowed  jewels  left,  | 
Learn  from  tlieir  priest  tbat  God  comniau  il  s  o.  theft  I 
No  wonder-works,  surpassing  sorcerers'  thcks, 
A  barbarous  tribe's  untamea  obedience  Ibt. 
No  Moses,  with  tired  arms,  and  bated  breath, 
Sits  praying  to  his  God  for  blood  and  death. 
No  tarrying  sun  prolongs  unnatural  stay, 
That  murders  work  may  win  an  added  day. 
(f  ladly  and  calmly  comes,  in  solemn  mirth, 
The  great  procession  from  the  ends  of  earth. 
From  town  to  town  still  swells  the  gathering  mass, 
And  wondering  nations  bless  them  as  they  pass. 
They  leave — t^y  leave — a  God-collected  band ! 
Theurhomelees  houses  in  the  stranger's  land. 
You  scarce  would  deem  that  ri>en  race  the  same— 
Thus  one  great  thought  transfigurates  the  frame: 
Greed  spurns  its  gold — ^Affliction  dries  her  tears-^ 
Youth  snorii'=  it»  follies — Age  forgets  its  years: 
The  faint  old  man,  uprising  on  his  bed, 
Iieans  on  his  shrunken  arm  his  nlyery  head. 
Around  him  stand,  half-sandalled  to  depart, 
His  stalwart  sons,  the  pillars  of  his  heart. 
What  splendors  kindle  in  that  faded  sightl 
He  sees — he  sees— J  udea's  far-off  light  1 
Why  bends  he  as  one  listening?    Hush !    He  hears 
The  cedars  whispering  of  theu-  thousand  ^earsl 
A  sudden  ardour  nerves  his  Arame — he  cries 
My  cloak  and  staff  1— Hosannah!......"  sinks, 

and  dies. 

Low  bend  tliose  mariners  of  life's  loud  wave 
Around  the  barque  safe-anchored  in  thr  grave. 
Tho'  young,  and  strong,  and  eager  for  the  way. 
That  old  man  won  the  promised  land  ere  thi^. 

The  blushing  maid  the  lover  scarce  can  chide, 
Whose  heart  admits  an  image  by  her  side, 
But  smiles  well-jdeased ;— fornighthe  day hasomne. 
When  country  signifies  a  larger  home; 
And  when  the  strong  the  weak  no  more  o'erbears. 
But  (Kjual  rights  with  Man  sweet  Woman  shares. 
E'en  sparkling  childhood  longs  with  vague  delight 
For  broad  Esdraelon's  flowery  pastures  bright. 
On  to  THE  Pleasant  Land  thoae  pilgrims  go- 
Time's  great  nobility  of  Hope  and  Woe; 
I  And,  wEere  Messiah's  fainting  spirit  fell. 
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The  thirst  of  ages  slake  at  Jacob's  well. 
Again  resounds  the  psalm,  so  ISce  in  tone 
Who  can  believe  those  thrice  ten  centuries  flown! 
But  different  spirits  now  the  strain  prolong : 
Triamph  the  tbeme,  wbll«  Merer  awelUlhe  song. 
Vengeance  no  mora,  and  WRiin.  and  blood,  and 
fire. 

That  strained  the  strings  of  David's  angry  lyre ; 
Tlirough  their  ecstatic  chant  this  descant  ran  : 
•«  Glory  to  (iod  1"  and  «  Peace        Good-wiU  to 
man  !'* 

See  Israel  then  its  fpreatest  Temple  raise, 
And  noblest  worship  in  its  Maker's  praise; 
Man  is  the  Temple,  Truth  the  corner-stone, 
Freedom  the  worship,  worthy  (lod  alone. 
Rent  is  the  veU,  Deception's  darkling  art, 
Holiy  of  holka  is  the  bmnau  hoatt.  ' 


In  sunny  clime  behold  an  Empire  rise, 

Fair  as  its  ocean,  glorious  as  its  skies  1 

'Mid  seas  serene  of  mild  Piselfie  smiles-^ 

Republic  vast  of  federated  isles. 

Sleepy  Tradition,  lingering,  loves  to  rest. 

Confiding  ohild  I  on  ealm  Tahiti'^  breast; 

But  ScitMioe  gathers,  with  gij^antic  arms. 

In  one  embrace,  the  Youth's  diftuaive  charms. 

Nor  there  alone  alie  mrs  the  bright  domain— 

Throughost  the  world  expands  her  hallowing 

Then,  bold,  aspiring  as  immortal  thought, 
Launched  in  the  bouiulless,  mounts  the  aeronaut ; 
While  o'er  the  earth  they  drive  the  cloudy  t^am. 
Electric  messenger,  and  car  of  steam  ; 
And  guide  and  govern  on  innocuous  course^ 
The  explosive  mineral's  propelling  force  : 
Or,  mocking  distance,  send,  on  rays  of  light, 
Love's  homebom  smiles  to  cheer  the  wanderer's 
sight. 

Mechauic  power  tiien  ministers  to  healtli. 

And  lengthening  leisure  gladdens  greateidng 

wealth  : 

Brave  alchemy,  the  baffled  hope  of  old. 
Then  forms  the  diamond  and  concretes  the  gold  ; 
No  fevered  lands  with  burning'  pla^'ues  expire, 
lUit  draw  the  rain  as  Franklin  drew  the  fire  ; 
Or  far  to  niountains  guide  the  floating  hail, 
And  whirl  on  Iiarren  rocks  its  harmless  flail. 
Then  the  weird  magnet,  bowed   by  mjjEbtier 

spell.  • 
Kol)bcd  of  its  secret,  yields  its  pow  1 1'  as  well ; 
With  steely  fingers  on  twin  dials  placed, 
The  thoughts  of  fiirthe'st  friend!*  are  instant 

traced  ; 

And  those  fine  sympathies  that,  like  a  flame^ 
Fibre 'to  fibre  draw,  and  frame  to  Irame, 
That  superstition,  in  its  glamour-pride, 
At  once  misunderstood,  and  niisapi)lied. 
As  virtue  ripens,  shaii  be  ail  revealed. 
When  man  deserves  the  trust— such  arms  to 
wield. 

Then  shall  be  known,  what  fairy-lore  mistaught 
When  Fancy  troubled  Truth's  inatinoUfe  thought, 
Tlieii  He  who  filled  with  life  each  roIlingwaT^ 
And  denizens  to  every  dewdrop  gave, 
Left  net  this  hollow  globe's  in  cavemed  space 
The  only  void,  unpeopled  dwelling-place. 
Jiien  shall  the  eye,  with  wide  extended  sijiht. 

T^ntuiiiU^  t^^        gospel    tjie  flight  i  -  ^ 


And  not  as  now,  when  narrower  bounds  are  8et» 
See.  bnt  not  read  tiie  shining  alphabet  ' 

Unhooded  knowledge  then  shall  freely  scan 
That  mighty  world  of  breathing  wonders — man  t 
How  act  and  will  are  one,  shallstand  defined  ;  ' 
How  heart  is  feeling,  and  how  brain  is  mind. 
Then  each  disease  shall  quit  the  lightened  breast : 
By  pain  tormented  while  by  vice  oppressed  ; 
And  Life's  ftint  Stop  to  Death's  oool  thzeohold 
seem 

The  gentle  passing  of  a  pleasant  dream. 

Tliosc  halcyon  days  shall  witness  disoocd  oease* 

And  one  great  family  abide  in  peace , 

While  ball  and  bajonet  but  remain  to  tell 

That  lofty  race  how  low  their  fathers  fell. 

One  language  then  endearingly  extends: 

Shall  tongues  be  strangers  still,  when  hearts  are 

friends  {  '  " 

With  Babels  curse  war,wroug,and  slavetjcame— 
Their  end  was  shadowed  in  the  clorto  flame. 

No  parchment  deed  shall  qualify  the  soil  t 
God  gave  to  man  his  title  in  his  toil ; 
No  vile  destinctions  mar  his  great  design, 
And  designate  a  theft  as  «  mine  and  thine." 

perjured  code  shall  make  His  bounty  vain, 
And  say:  "  for  thee,  the  stubble— me, the  grain  l»» 
But,  'twixt  this  dusty  and  heaven's  o'er-arohiQs 

span, 

Han  own  no  nobler  name  than  that  of  Man— • 

No  holier  law  than  Christ's  great  law  of  Love, 
His  guide  within  him,  and  his  Judge  above : — 
Freed  evermore  from  soldiers,  nobtes,  kings. 
Priests,  lawvers,  han>,'mcn,  and  all  worthless tbil^gS. 
For,  matchless  harmony  pervading  earth. 
y\  ith  evil  passions  dies  each  evil  Iflrth;' 
And,  all  her  stubborn  elements  subdued, 
N ature  and  man  forget  their  anoient  feud. 

Thus,  regions  civilised  the  cold  forsakes; 

Unkind  Miasma  shuns  the  brightening  lakes; 

And,  iMnished  thence,  as  by  enchanter's  wand. 

The  very  earthquake  leaves  the  lulling  laod—  • 

To  exiled  Art  Mganeau  hills  resigns, 

And  stem,  old  Etna  spares  his  clambering  vines: 

But  w  here  harsh  ignorance  maintains  the  WMi, 

And  ^rutesare  searce  less  civilised  than  man. 

There  forms  uncouth,  and  fearful  portents  dwells— 

The  lingering  vestige  of  invading  Hell. 

Feace  blest  the  groves  of  AntiocYi's  classic  age, 

Whwre  rude  Antakia  shakes  with  sulphury  rage. 

1  hro*  thousand  cones  of  France  the  jpHigue  expij^ 

In  granite  cenotaphs  of  former  fires  : 

Tho'  red  voleanoes  blast  old  (iondar's  wave. 

And  with  their  Puma  down  the  Andes  rave. 

The  rocks  of  Rhine,  of  Leman,  and  Vaucluse, 

Are  silent,  that  mankind  may  hear  the  muse  * 

But  still,  6om  Ural's  lip  to  Himlah's  ear, 

Crude  ehaos  pours  its  inessagea  of  fear ; 

O'er  Sweden  s  Scaldic  oak,  and  Norway's  pine. 

In  quiet  grandeur  wintry  j^oHes  shine  : 

Yet  Uecia  strives  in  Thnle,  with  neighbouring  toiL 

To  thaw  its  snows,  and  make  its  Ueysers  boil. 

Thick-peopled  streams  In  leisure  wend  their  way 

Thro'  smiling  banks  of  civilised  Cathay : 

W  hile  mighty  mountains,  'mid  confusion  placed. 

Still  groan  tones  Kamtschatka's  barbarous  wast^ 

But,  in  that  happier  age,  from  zone  to  zone. 
One  blQvm  shall  biighteu,  aud  one  joy  be  hnowu 
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Eurft's  angel  then, at  God's  rapreme  command, 

Waviiijr  to  north  and  ?outh  an  emerald  hand. 
Their  golden  keys  receiving  from  tli^  sun, 
UnloofeBtlie  crystal  portals  one  by  one. 
Again  on  polar  isles  the  stately  palm 
fiflokonsthe  barque  along  the  rippling  calm; 
Ana  froitafnokes^  fleeting  from  each  icy  cape, 
To  Qnenland  jMid  once  more  the  clnateii^g  ^pe. 

The  beasts  of  pre}r  an  extirpated  race, 

Vanish  on  barbarism's  dusky  trace; 

No  Iamb  and  lion  bound  in  friendship  view-* 

Nature  is  never  to  herself  untrue— 

But,  as  the  gentlest  still  the  longe^st  last, 

The  Jbmb  altfil  floqiirii  vhen  the  lion's  past. 

Tlu  n,  a.s  the  waifs  of  sin  arc  swept  away, 
Mavbap  the  world  may  meet  its  destined  day; 
A  dajf  of  change  and  consummation  bright. 


After  its  long  Aurora,  and  old  night. 

No  millions  shrieking  in  a  fiery  flood  ; 

No  blasphemies  of  vengeance  and  of  blood, — 

Making  the  end  of  God's  great  work  of  joy. 

And  of  Alini;j;lity  wisdom — to  destroy! 

Ne  kindling  comet — and  no  Ikding  sun : 

But  Heaven  and  Baith  uniting  mut  in  one. 


'Hie  vuvage  is  o'er.-  -The  adventurous  tiag  is  furled. 
The  Pilot,  Thought,  has  won  the  fair  Nkw  WofUJ). 
The  Sailor' {>  tasK  is  douf. — The  (>nd  remains. 
Must  he,  too.  expiate  his  work  in  chain.s  i 
But,  tho*  ola  Prejudice  the  path  opposed, 
Tho'  woods  corrupt  around  tho  vcssol  closed, 
Tho'  discord  crept  among  the  jealous  crew — 

His  beatt  liis  coiDpas6,-4tfid  it  told  him  Inie! 
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Undw  the  atwve  head  it  is  intended*  during 

the  eontinnance  of  this  publication,  to  take  note 
of  the  existing  relations  of  society.  This  por- 
tion of  the  work  will  therefore  contain,  firstly, 
a  series  of  original  letters  on  matters  intimately 
affecting  the  peojile's  movement  ;  and,  secondly, 
a  rariety  of  useful  information,  comprisinf^  his- 
torical, social,  and  Bcicnti£c  data,  uot  as  a 
deeoltorj  compilation,  bpt  all  tending  to  illna- 
tnte  and  to  impreye  ue  preaent  oooditioii  of 
Mcictv. 

The  space  occupied  by  "  The  New  World," 
vUA  H  was  deemed  desirable  not  to  part  into 
two  bemispheres,  but  to  give  at  once  on  Mer- 
cator's  projection,  limits  the  contributions  under 
liiid  head,  in  the  present  number,  to 

A  ITOTB  ov 

JShfltfoH   mud  g  cm^piraey  detected. 

Tif  EtEtmiTION  WILL  1  HOVE  A  FAILVBB — 

however  successful  it  may  be  as  an  artistical 
display  and  brilliant  as  a  national  pomp — yet  it 
*in  pro%e  a  failure  as  a  political  and  social 
sxent  In  anticipation  of  a  glorious  season,  all 
tse  tradesmen  of  London  have  overstockLd  their 
^opg.  They  think,  because  London  will  bo 
"'wy  fiiH,  they  will  have  an  equal  increase  of 
cvtomerii.  Bat  the  fact  is,  that  vast  nun^rs 
of  the  resident  inhabitants  of  London  are  leaving 
for  the  continent.  The  Chronicle  of  the  28th 
tft.  proves  this,  when  it  states  that  "  Paris  is 
rapidly  filling  to  overflowing,  especially  with 
Ecgliah— and  thus  forms  a  singular  contrast 
'ilh  the  streets  of  London,  where  lodgin:;?!  are 
]^^At  every  atep.  Tho  housekeepers  begin 
gffjOTer  thoir  niiBfadEe."   Now,  who  are  the 


whether  British  or  eontitwntal.   From  the  pr«« 

vinccs.  they  arc  country  *•  gentry,"  tradosmen, 
and  working-men,  who  have  mostly  never  before 
seen  London,  but  now  devote  a  little  money, 
whioh  they  ean  ill  spare,  to  see  the  great  eight, 
and  return.  Scarcely  able  to  meet  the  contin- 
iront  expensefl,  they  liave  nothing  left  for  tho 
shopkeeper  in  London.  The  same  holds  good 
with  our  eontinental  guests — they  are,  compa- 
ratively with  ourselvos,  poor  in  nionoy.  Tho 
daily  papers  tell  us  2J 0,000  persons  have  re- 
ceived ])assport3  in  France  for  London ;  and  that 
*the  greater  part  are  small  proprietoi%  whose 
fortune  does  not  exoeed  £150  a  year."  These 
arc  not  the  men  to  enrich  tho  T>ondon  trades- 
man. Again  :  great  numbers  of  our  visitors 
come  here  to  make  money,  not  to  gpmd  itr-4o 
sell,  and  not  to  buy.  Therefore  the  Kxhib&tioil 
will  prove  a  loss  to  the  London  shopkeepers— 
and,  actually,  they  arc  already  complaining, 
that,  in  no  ordinary  seasons,  have  tlisy  done  ao 
little  business  as  m  the  months  of  March  and 
April  of  the  current  year. 

AVith  regard  to  the  country-tradesmen,  they 
will  also  be  the  losers.  The  customers  of  the 
country-tradesman  are  flocking  to  London.  That 
is  an  immediate  loss  to  him  ;  and,  when  they 
n-tiun,  they  will  piaotiso  i-igid  coonomy,  tO 
make  up  for  their  unusual  expenditure. 

Therefore  the  Exhibition  will  prove  a  failure, 
and  a  loss  to  the  middle-class. 

Irs  KFi  KCT  o.v  GovmcNMKNT.  Rithcrto  tho 
Exhibition  has  admirably  served  the  purposes 
of  Ministers.  That,  and  that  alone,  haa  kept 
them  in  ofiice  :  tho  privileged  orders  were  afraid 
of  a  general  election,  of  anything  that  would 
add  to  popular  excitement  during  the  danger- 
ous congregation  of  enormous  masses.  There- 
foro  they  aMuDDd  from  T9ting  nUniatecs  ont  of 
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power.  Think  of  the  ministry  of  a  great  nation 
tieing  kept  in  authority  by  a  fi  w  panes  of  gla^s ! 
But^  after  the  masses  hnve  dispersed*  their  real 

ilfiTif'^v  ^'  iiins.  If  the  Exhibition  proved  suc- 
cess iul — ii  trade  were  brink,  if  protiti  were  large 
—the  middle-elaas  would  be  in  good  humour, 
and  support  the  Cnbinet,— but  they  have  all 

been  loDkinrj  forwai-.l  to  tliis  ^timmer  as  the 
EUlorado  of  shopkccping,  and  when  they  close 
their  reckoning  with  empty  till!*,  the  tax-storm 
that  has  been,  will  be  as  nothing  to  that  which 
is  to  come.  From  tlio  nr^riculturi^f.--,  iniiiistcrs 
can  expect  oi  !y  ji  litical  death — therolbre,  un- 
less they  can  otiiii  the  blame  from  their  own 
■houhlers,  they  are  lost.  They  are  looking 
roun^l  for  ;\  ^^^cai  ;  frnat.  Who  f  o  it  be  ?  Tbe 
Cliartist  body.  How  will  they  iix  th^  burden? 
By 

RuUOtmB  OF  C09SPIRACT  AND  TIOtBNCB.  If 

ministers,  by  pucU  rumours,  and  by  gt'ttins;  np 
an  actnn!  riot,  can  frighten  the  "  re^sprctn!  " 
classes  from  town,  can  create  a  pafiie,  and  tluis 
cripple  trade,  tbey  would  have  another  year's 
lease  of  power,  ami  beat  protectionists  and  de- 
mocrats alike.    That  rortction  in  trade  which, 
long  delayed  by  the  disturbed  state  of  thu  conti- 
nenty  and  by  artificial  stimulants  at  home,  must 
now  arrive,  that,  wliibh  is  the  neecssary  con- 
sequence of  their  bad  system,  would  nppenr  tho 
result  of  an  accideiit.    They  Avould  be  able  to 
ory :  "  Oh !  we  are  not  in  fault !   It  is  the 
Chardafs/    London  would  have  been  full  of 
nc!i  cu^t  tmcrs,  if  the  Ch'irthffi  hi\i\  not  fright- 
cnctl  tiiem  away  I    Trade  would  have  risen 
throughout  the  country,  if  the  (^airU$t$  had 
not  unsettled  public  conlidenco  and  Credit !" 
Thus,  what  is  the  cff.  ct  of  monopoly,  competi- 
tion, and  centralisation,  would  have  appeared 
the  effect  of  democracy  instead ;  and  the  middle 
olacs,  attriliiitiiig  their  loss  to  the  wrong  eause, 
ui-uld  have  beeouiL'  more  reactionary  than  ever, 
o^pecially,  if  blo(»d  should  flow  iu  France.  1 
have  elsewhere  said,  we  vibrato  between  demo- 
eracy  and  reaction — let  us  beware  of  increasing 
the  rraf'tionary  feeling  I 

The  middle-class  arc  l)t(  oiiiIr.<i  democratic — 


but  their  democracy  lies  in  Lhcii  j)ocktts :  if  they 
airethe  losers  by  the  autumn — ^they  grow  more  de- 

iiioeralic  ;  but,  if  they  are  the  ]r.*<  i  Hthrougli  our 
suppn-ed  or  riOtual  instrumcntali! y,  llscy  turn 
reaciionary.  Therclore,  commit  no  violence! 
—create  no  fear !   DonH  spoil  their  trade,  it's 

spoiling  fast  enough  already  !    Let  tho  system 

run  out  the  lenrrtli  of  its  tf  th'T,  and  it  will 
break  its  own  nec  k.    Our  acitcc  interference  at 

pntmit  would  only  dday  the  catastrophe.  Give  I  passed  without  the  anticipated  civil  war.  It 

the  Whigs  rope  enough,  and  they  will  hang  j  then  insinuated,  nay !  positively  asserted  as 
tSit'msehes  far  nior<*  « (feet  u  ally  thnn  we  could  '  undeniable  fact,  that  a  number  of  English  lea 
do  it  lor  Ihem.    The  heaviei>t  blow  wo  can  deal  were  conspiring  to  create  an  insurrection, 
them,  is  not  by  big  talking,  or  violent  demon-  lead  the  unarmed  people  to  the  field  of  slaugh 
Stration,  but  by  spreading  the  principles  of        Now,  askyouri^eh  es,  whoare  the  "  leaders" 
Thk  CuAUTisT  I'nitoRAMME.  No  dooimient  that  are  doing  this  ?    \\" ho  can  they  be  ?    It  ca 
has  ever  issued  from  the  Chartist  ranks  has  been  ,  only  those  who  stand  proniineuUy  forward 
produetiTe  of  to  much  good,  or  vroa^  so  much  \  have  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Now 


attention.    The  middle-class  are  sayipg  : 
were  dcceivedi,  in  the  Chartists  1   We  thoag 
them  visionary  levellers  or  physical  destructiv  :s 
wc  now  find  they  are  statesmen.    Il'  this  is  ul 
they  want  and  mean,  we  see  no  reason  why  w 
should  hunt  them  down,  and  doom  them  ' 
our  jury-box."   I  have  myself  met  with  repeat 
instances  of  this  change  of  feeling — I  hcarffi 
from  all  quarters.    That  Programme  has  e 
tirely  altered  and  elevated  the  estimation 
our  movement.    The  Times,  Daily  News,  Adv 
' ,'  ,  Suti,  Diapatch,  Post,  the  leading  dail 
and  weekly  newspapers  of  town  and  count 
arc  compelled  to  publish  it  at  full  length — for 
had  .'ilrcidy  roused  too  much  attention  to 
passed  in  .--ilLiice.    They  try  to  rca'^on  it  do' 
— they  devote  their  leaders  to  its  analysis.  I 
a  future  letter  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  the' 
objections  collectively — they  have  proved  t^ 
arc  nierLlv  at  the  S.  B.  C.  of  social  knowlci!.. 
We  must  teach  them — it  is  a  good  sign  i 
they  arc  willing  to  be  taught,  by  entering  i 
discussion. 

Now,  I  implore  all  true  democrats  not 
damage  the  impression  rande  by  this  docurae" 
by  tiie  elevated  position  thus  assumed,  throu 
any  ilUeonsldored  speaking  or  acting.  0 
violent  speech  does  as  much  harm  as  twc 
Hound  lectures  can  effect  good.    There  arc  h 
dreds  of  presses  ready  to  spread  tbe  first, 
not  a  rich-class  organ  will  repeat  tbe  ot 
Let  all  ChartbtB  take  particular  care  as  to 
arc  the  sjieakers  on  their  side  at  public  m 
iiigs.    2Nay  !  let  every  individual  set  a  \va 
upon  his  tongue,  even  in  hissodal  honrs,— 
not  let  his   imagination  run  away  with 
judgmr^nt.    Tho  words  of  the  individual 
distorted  into  the  Sliibhuluth  of  the  party, 
what  is  spoken,  perhaps  in  jest,  at  a  convl 
gathering,  runs  tho  length  and  breadth  of 
town,  is  nnde  the  leverage  of  police-plots, 
the  rccreator  of  cla8»>prijudice. 

A  Whig  plot  to  estrange  the  middle-cl 
from  ns,  has  been  long  concocting.    It  was 
tried  with  the  most  inflammable  materials  t 
continental  refugees.    A  police  case  was  got 
a  few  weeks  back,  a  case  of  assault  bet 
one  Paumier  and  Mugntt,  in  which  one  aec 
the  I'rtiu'h  elub  of  e(jnsj)irlng  to  as.sassinate 
(^iitcn  and  rr  ince  .Mhert,  and  to  lire  the  d 
i  he  eulcbrated  declaration  of  LedrU  KoiXUf 
his  friends  made  the  accnsati<m  recoil  on  t 
own  heads.    We  were  next  told,  the  Germ 
had  prepared  a  constitution,  and  were  to  h 
the  Clutrtists  on  the  2otb  of  April ;  but  the 
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kve  aufficient  influence  to  make  tlie  attempt. 
All  tlioie  I  MO  intimately  acquuntod  with,  and 
I  hmt  there  are  none  of  those  who  do  not 

lioincstly  repudiate  auch  a  design. 

I  ]ia?e  already  ahewn  it  ia  to  the  interest 
gorcmnNnt^  that  aoch  a  ramour  should  be  pro- 
pagated and  believed.    Let  no  good  Chart! at 

Hj^i^t  in  spreading  the  report,  (rovernraeut 
wants  K  pretext  tor  expatriating  the  refugees — 
tten  reports,  partieuuirly  if  toe,  ourselves, 
tSBoteoance  them,  afford  ttmt  pretext.  Govcrn- 
nicRt  wnnts  a  pretext  for  \vatchin^,  entangling, 
uhI  aeiziag  some  of  Ottr  best  men — guod  hea- 
wa !  do  not  let  us  faeiUtate  the  attempt ! 
Let  every  true  democrat  aoout  the  report,  and 
give  the  lie  to  the  a"?sertion.  It  h  a  sl;il)  in  ihr 
dark.  Let  us  openly  proclaim  the  atteiupuU 
uss»ination  — and  let  every  friend  of  progress, 
lb  his  utmost  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
liuring  the  ensuing  season.  Tlio  faf  nro  strenglh 
Ot  oar  movement  de[)einls  on  our  i-aiinnf'^'i  nn«i 
forbearanca  now.  Aecordiug  to  the  coiifideijee 
ve  create,  will  be  the  number  of  onr  friends 
Bo  tiolcnt — and  men  will  not  listen  to  ycur 
ri'Tiacnt?.  Bo  calm,  and  they  run.it  be 
Lvuvmced.  A  general  election  ia  at  hand — if 
win  the  oonfidenoe  of  the  shopkcf  pcrs,  they 
will  seat  several  Chartists  in  the  House.  If  we 
irkhten  them,  we  play  into  the  hands  o£  our 
i;ueiaie9. 

Again,  remember  this,  the  gOTernments  of 

Whitehall  and  the  Elysee  are  in  league,  the 
contingents  of  French  Gensd'armes  quartered  in 
Londoo  prove  this :  doubt  not,  but  what  they 
We  a  mutual  ondeTStanding,  as  to  who  Bball 
I*  dlowed  to  visit  London,  am!  who  not. 
Frn'^'Tts  for  f  'n'jl'jnd  are  granted  hj  the  French 
Amdiut  onli^  to  those  who  will  be  acceptable  to 
^M^h  OiUfemmetit.  The  same  with  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia.  Therefore  the  bulk  of  our 
tootineotal  guests  will  not  be  democratic,  lie- 
^jde8  which,  the  democrats  are  tno  hnsi^  at  home, 
itosptre  their  men  for  *•  fortign  txi'iiditions." 

Bttl  all  this  is  nothing  to  us.  Our  movement 
docs  not  depend  on  tlio  L'la^s  palace  or  its  visi- 
tors— OQ  foreign  revolutions  or  on  Frciirlj  sup- 
l>t'rt.  It  depends  on  our  own  union,  cucryy, 
common  sense.  These  and  these  only, 
raust  baffle  the  inachinationH  of  class  govem- 
*eat.  They  turned  "  v  ruid  order"' against 
jjjj--we  now  turn  law  and  order  against  ihctu. 
*l»f  have  been  preparing  their  bayonets  and 
ttejr  cannon— their  bludgeons,  and  their  special 
but  they  still  lack  the  conspiracy— tlu^ 
witioua  speech — the  dangerous  demonstration 
-the  police-made  riot !  They  have  got  their 
part  of  the  work  ready,  but,  most  proTolcingly, 
we  won't  do  ours  !  Their  judges  are  waiting, 
"Bt  we  won't  speak  treason  I  Their  detectives 
pmwling.  but  there  is  nothing  to  detect ! 
iiitir  spies  are  intriguing,  but  no  one  will  join 
'la  plot  I  Their  cnnrio!i-j  ?.rc!  loaded,  but  no 
ttewiUget.Bj?  an  insuirecUon  ! 


Money  NorES.  —  No  question  has  engaged 
more  consideratioD  than  the  earreney — hw 

deserve  larger  attentions—none  have  given  rise 
to  f^rcater  variety  of  opinion.  Some  even  say- 
there  should  bo  no  money  at  all.  Happy  tho 
state  of  society  that  could  exist  without  it — a 
slate,  however,  that  will  probably  not  be  realised 
for  ccnttirieH  to  eome.  Wo  have,  thorofore,  to 
deal  with  the  present.  What,  then,  in  tho  pre- 
sent, would  be  tho  best  foundation  for  our  our<* 
rency  ? 

Honey  is  but  tho  representative  of  wealth — it 
is  not  wealth  itself,  except  in  a  very  secondary 
sense.    Money  ought,  therefore,  to  represent 
realised  wealth  —  the  actual  production  of  a 
'  e  imtrv.    To  rt'f>r(.<r-i>f  itnplios  a  certain  equa- 
'  lity  of  conditions — and  that  cannot  be  realised 
if  tho  representative,  as  sueh,  exceeds  or  falls 
short  ( f  that  which  it  is  intended  to  represent. 
I  Therefore,  a  representative  me  linm  oti^ht  to 
I  f  XI  ind  and  contract  with  tho  real  wealth  of  a 
couiitry.    But  this  requires  explanation.  It 
may  be  said  doe»  not  the  monetary  medium 
always  adequately  represent  the  real  wealth  of 
a  country  ?   Suppose,  for  instaiirc.  yoti  are  r 
tablishing  a  monetary  system  in  a  tuautry  pru- 
docing  titty  million  quarters  of  wheat,  and  you 
issue  one  hundred  million  of  one-pound  notes,  or 
g(dden  sovereigns,  to  represent  that  wheat,  these 
of  course,  will  ho  an  adequate  reprcscntativo 
—namely,  £2  would  represent,  that  ia,  buy,  one 
quarter  of  wheat.    Next  suppose  the  resources 
of  the  country  to  bo  dt^veloped  thus,  an  to  pro- 
duce one  hundred  million  quaitcrs  of  wheat, 
would  not  tho  one  hundred  million  pounds  still 
adequately  represent  the  one  hundred  million 
quarters  ?    C'crt^iinly.    Then  where  woul  i  ba 
the  injuiy  ?     Where  would  be  tho  necessity  for 
expaniling  your  curroncy  to  double  its  amount? 
It  would  consist  herein, — contracts  havo  been 
•  i  Nred  into — debts  and  liabilities  have  been 
undergone,— a  certain  rate  of  interest  has  been, 
a^-rced  to  between  parties.    For  instance,  a  man 
has  a  mortgage  on  his  property  to  the  amount 
of  £l,OUO  ai  .!.'■*>  por  e.nt.     That  mortiraire  wag 
entered  into  whoa  the  couufiy  produeL-il  only 
the  llfiy  niiliion  qu.ulers  of  wheat, — conse- 
quently, a  quarter  of  wiicat  sold  for  los.  The 
produce  of  tiic  cour.try  roubling,  while  the  cur- 
rency remained  stationary,  tlic  price  of  wheat 
fell  to  2Us. ;  therctore,  the  4:i,0(j0  rose  in  value 
equivalent  to  £3,000— or,  in  other  words,  tho 
£dpercent<  interest  virtually  changed  to  £10 
per  cent.,  becau.-;o  tho  landholder  cnnld  reeeivrt 
only  half  tho  money  for  hia  wheat  that  ho  re- 
ceived before,  but  was  obliged  to  pay  the  same 
inn  r.  >t  to  the  mort  L^ain  e.    Thus,  the  one  party 
would  be  immensely  tiie  fjainer,  tho  other  as 
greatiy  tho  loser,  by  tho  moitgage.    Take  tiio 
reverse  of  the  case,  and  an  equal  injury  is  in 
flicted  on  the  other  party.    A  periodical  adjust- 
ment of  the  rates  of  ir.tHc^t  would  remedy  thi'^, 
—but  suck  an  arrange uit at  would  relieve  only  a 
portion  of  tho  community,  in  proof  of  wbioh  we 
will  proceed  to  another  illustration. 
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Take  the  case  of  those  having  fixed  incomes,  as 
clerks  and  others,  receiving' '^nhri.>«?.  Say  a  ban- 
ker's clerk  has  £300  per  annum  when  ineatis  Id- 
per  lb.,  and  that  the  price  of  meat  rises  to  U.  2d 
per  lb.,  (while  ether  commoditiea  rise  in  propor- 
tion,) he  having  merely  the  same  annual  salary. 
That  £300  has  sunk  in  value  by  half— it  is  now 
equal  to  only  £150 — tbat  is»  it  will  noir  buy 
only  as  mneh*  as  £150  would  have  bought  at 
tbe  prorious  period. 

To  remedy  this,  all  salaries  should  rise  and 
fall  with  the  price  of  commodities.  But  this  is 
»  complex  and  almost  impracticable  measure. 

The  only  remedy  that  Is  practicable,  just  and 
comprehensive,  is  to  expand  or  contract  the 
currency  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  real 
wealth  of  the  country  inereasea  or  deoreases. 
For  instance — when  the  fifty  million  quarters 
of  wheat  became  one  hundred  million  quar- 
ters, the  currency  ought  to  have  been  in- 
creased from  100  million  to  200  million  pounds. 
In  that  ease  wheat  would  still  have  been  iOs. 
per  quarter,  instead  of  sinking  to  205.— in  that 
case,  the  mortgagor  would  still  have  paid  only  5 
per  cent,  interest  instead  of  10  per  cent. — The 
same  holds  good  in  all  transations.  The  restricted 
patiu  f  of  the  currency  representin**  a  constantly 
expanding  or  contracting  capital  is  the  con- 
tinual source  of  robbery  and  ruin.  It  is  this 
that  gives  rise  to  insane  speeulation — encourages 
usury — accelerates  the  centralization  of  wealth, 
and  the  consequent  ruin  of  a  people.  No  class 
can  be  safe — no  meroantile  transaction  can  be 
certain  in  its  results,  as  long  as  tbe  terrible  fiuc- 
tnations  in  the  representative  value  of  money, 
such  ;»H  wo  now  witness,  are  reiulerecl  po.ssible. 

Siiili  lutther  to  secure  against  iimsti  ay'As,  it 
is  neeessary  to  have  such  a  circulating  medium, 
as  can  bo  expanded  with  facility.  Therefore 
money  must  not  be  composed  nf  a  material,  like 
the  precious  metals,  which  are  liable  to  become 
seaice,  and  thenee  to  rise  and  &li  in  value,  inde- 
pendentlyof  the  realised  wealth  they  are  intended 
to  represent.  A  paper  currency  is  therefore  a 
necessary  conditibn  of  a  healthy  monetary 
system. 

EQUALITY  i:s  i:ewai;ds. 

TiiosB  who  work  tiie  hardest — those  who  are 
exposed  to  the  greatest  danger,  receive  the 
snv.Ulest  rocompeueo.  Tho  annexed  data  will 
prove  that  army  and  navy  form  no  e:iception 
to  tho  rule. 

At  the  taking  of  Havannah,  where  the  booty 
was  valued  at  several  millions  sterling',  the 
piize  money  was  distributed  in  ike  foiiuwing 
proportions ; — 

1*  A  WICT  • 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle    ...   ^6122,097  10  G 

Lieut.  General  Klliott   24,5^9  10  1 

Two  Major-generals        ...       ia,<>;J3    1  ti 

Each  private  soldier   4  18 

Then  being  only  12,000  ptivatoB  t-HSO  tiiat 


twelve  thousand  privates — who  htA  perillei 
life,  limb,  and  health,  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fight — received  little  more  than  one-third  ol 
that  which  was  given  to  a  single  Barl !  who 
had,  as  general,  taken  good  care  tokeepontof 
the  xeaoh  of  shot  and  shell ! 

2.  Navy: 

Admiral  Pococke   £122,G97  10  i 

Commodore  Keppel   24,539  10  1 

Kaeh  Seaman  and  Marino...  3  11 

There  bein;,'  only  12,000  seamen  and  mariue^i 
so  that  one  rioli  man  received  about  x77,OliO 
more  than  12,000  poor  men ! 

THE  SOPBBSTITIOm  OF  UAlSf* 

ScANnxKAviA.— The  EDDA.~The  religion  tH 

a  people  pnrtalccs  of  the  climate  and  scenery 
in  which  tlicy  live.  The  creed  of  the  Scandi- 
naviun  was  essentially  ditlereut  from  that  ci 
tho  Syrian  ;  the  creed  of  the  Attstralian  tcftPt 
that  of  tho  Hindhn.  The  religious  faith  agai]| 
tukiiiy;  its  impress  from  nature,  gives  it  in  tnm 
to  tiic  cuiiracter  and  thus,  to  the  histoiy  of  I 
nation.  Where,  from  extraneous  circanstanoNij 
the  same  creed  has  been  forced  on  comttate 
varying  much  in  climate  and  productions,  Hiitt 
creed  will  assume  a  very  different  a3pect-~a 
Christianity  in  the  impjussioned  and  pictovn 
south  dilFei-s  widely  from  Christianity  on  thi 
temperate  baoks  of  the  £lbe>  the  Oider,  audi 
tho  Thames.  | 

A  philosopher  having  travelled  through 
Scandinavia,  might  easily  devine  the  salient) 
features  of  its  ancient  faith  :  he  would  expcii 
something  grotes(^uc;  !icrco  and  romantic--' 
like  the  following : 

The  Scandinavian  believed  in  oiio  supreni 
Fod— Alia.ler,  ".Tlie  Fntlicr  of  all,"  m  Iio,  Iolj 
before  the  earth's  formation,  created  Xillehe;iii,j 
or  Evil-homo,  the  abode  of  the  wicked,  in  the 
utmost  north.  Muspclhcini,  a  region  of  flr^ 
was  the  abode  of  a  ib  <  n  Iful  being,  Surtvr. 

the  black/'  who  with  a  burning  sword  ruled 
over  the  farthest  south.  Between  NiflehciiB 
and  Mospelheim  lay  a  vast  abyss,  into  whih^ 
rivers  of  venom  flow  ed  from  a  fountain  in  m. 
midst  of  Hell,  incrusting  the  northern  sidcwitli 
poison,  and  emittuig  a  cold  vapour,  beneaUi 
which  whirlwind  and  tempest  raged  ctenudly. 
From  the  oi)posite]side,  from  the  dominions  ofl 
Surtiir,  issued  continuous  sparks  and  lightnings.' 
Therefore,  the  north  wind  is  always  icy — the^ 
southern  hot  The  central  space  t6e  abm; 
alike  removed  from  either,  was  serene  and 
calm.  To  the  north  of  this  calm  region  the' 
work  of  tenestrial  creation  began.  Nationali 
pride  is  shewn  in  selecting  the  north.  Hi 
shall  find  instances  of  this  in  all  countries. 

The  Buratii  of  Life  wanned  the  cold 

Under  this  hi  iu\  it  is  iiif ended  to  givo  a  series  (4 
paptis,  illuslrutiug  the  vaiiuus  crceils  that  have  eti* 
gajjed  the  craft  or  imagination  of  certain  portion*  c( 
mankind }  and  to  point  out,  iuoidentallj,  thslK-  ii 
fluineeeathechsmct«vandhfstoi7efllwMllOT«^  ■ 
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poors— they  condensed  into  dropa,  and  the 
giint  Tmir  was  produced  by  fbe  <*  great 
pomr."  Male  and  female  sprung  from  undt^r 
bis  arm,  while  he  was  asleep,  anrl  n  son  issued 
from  his  feet.  The^  begat  the  gianu  of  the 
fn^  who  multiplied  greatly,  and  were  all 
wicked,  like  their  father  Yrair.  At  the  time 
when  Ymir  was  produced,  the  same  liquefaction 
engendered  the  cowOcdumba,  by  whose  milk,  that 
flowed  in  rivera,  Tmir  was  sustained.  The  cow 
gate  birth  to  a  beautifhl  man  :  he  begat  Bore ; 
Bore  married  a  piant's  daughter,  and  begat 
Odts  and  his  two  brothers,  between  whom  and 
Ymir  there  was  enmity.  Thtee  throe  brothers 
were  gods,  and  killed  Yiair,whoee  blood  drowned 
tM  the  giant-i  of  the  frost,  except  one  wise  giant 
and  his  family,  who  escaped  in  a  boat,  and  por- 
petaated  the  race.  Here  we  have  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Deluge.  The  three 'brothers  dragged 
Ymir's  bndv  into  the  midst  of  the  ahys*,  and 
made  ileaven  and  Earth  out  of  it.  The  blood 
foimed  *tbe  water ;  the  bones,  the  meimtains ; 
the  teeth,  the  rocks ;  the  skull,  the  firmament. 
The  three  then  placed  four  dwarfs,  named  East, 
West,  South,  and  North,  to  support  the  lour 
comers  ot  the  heavens  where  they  rested  on  the 
eirih.  They  tossed  the  brains  of  Ymir  in  the 
air,  -which  became  clouds;  his  liair  made  the 
herbs  of  the  fiehl.  They  then  seized  fires  from 
Maspelheira,  and  placed  them  in  ihe  upper  and 
lowsr  parts  of  the  aky,  to  enUfi^hten  it. 

The  Earth  was  made  round,  and  encircled  by 
the  sea,  the  shores  of  which  thry  gave  to  the 
giants.  A  fortress,  Midgard,  winch  surrounds 
the  world,  was  raised  against  the  giants,  and 
Asgard,  the  court  of  the  gods,  built  in  the  mid- 
dle of  tho  earth,  containing  Odin's  palace, 
Lidskialf)  the  terror  of  nations,  whence  Odin  can 
belold  all  thiogfl. 

He  and  his  brother,  one  day  walking  on  the 
shore,  found  two  pieces  of  wood  :  they  fashioned 
a  man  out  of  the  one,  a  woman  from  the  other, 
named  the  former  Aske,  tho  latter  Emla,  and 
Asm  became  the  parents  of  the  human  race. 

Odin  married  his  datigbter,  Frigga,  (the 
earth,)  and  the  Ahcs,  or  gods,  were  their  juo- 

geay.  The  bacred  city  of  tho  Aees  in  in 
eaveo,  under  the  ash  Ydra^,  the  greatest  of 
trees,  wlioso  root  is  in  Niflohcim,  and  whose 
branches  t^prcad  over  the  TPhoto  earth,  and 
tower  into  the  celestial  regions.  A  rainbuw 
is  the  bridge  aonneciang  earth  with  heaven. 
At  tho  end  of  this  bridge  stands  Heimdol,  the 
senthicl  of  tho  gods,  watching  tho  giant?.  He 
cm  see  100  leagues  around,  by  uiglit  as  well  as 
m  day  ;  his  hearing  is  so  sharp,  he  can  hear 
the  wool  grow  on  the  sheep's  back.  When  he 
Kounds  bia  trumpet^  it  la  heard  through  all  the 
world. 

|£he  aonls  of  all  who  fall  in  battle,  are  re- 
ceived in  heaven,  in  Odin's  palace,  Valhalla- 
Here  is  the  belief  in  the  iniiaortality  of  the 
tonlf  ancL  mucQ  thoso  only  went  to  heaven  who 


fell  in  battle,  here  is  tho  clue  to  the  martial 
and  conquermg  propemdtiea  of  the  Soaadma- 
vians  :  accordingly  history  shews  us  that  they 
oven-au  and  conquor*^*!  Qorraany,  Belgium, 
England,  Franco,  bpam,  Portugal,  Africa,  and 
Italy.  These  beatified  sonb  live  in  oontinual 
enjoyment:  wlilch  coiudatp  ill  ^htiwg 
cutting  each  other  to  pieces  every  morning ; 
getting  whole  again  to  dme  oflf  the  boar  Sorim- 
ner,  who  is  hunted  and  eaten  every  day,  and 
restored  to  life  every  night,  to  be  ready  for  tho 
next  day's  hunt.   They  drink  ale  in  Valhalla 
out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  which  mado 
it  neoessary  that  every  man  shonld  kOl  another 
to  have  a  drinking  eop  when  he  went  to  heaven; 
or  mead,  which  a  shc-goat  gives  daily  instead  of 
milk,  enough  to  make  them  all  drunk.  But 
this  is  not  to  last  for  ever  ;  since,  mighty  as  are 
the  gods  of  Valhalla,  they  have  enemies  as 
powerful,  ■who  are  to  prevail  at  las»t.    The  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  Lokc,  of  the  race  of  the 
giants,  who  is  extraordinarily  handsome,  able, 
conning,  wicked,  malidons,  and  withal  so  in- 
constant that  he  often  associates  with  the  god?, 
and  helps  thpm  out  f  f  irreat  perils.    He  has 
three  djcadful  otlspring   by  a  giants :  tho 
wolf  Fen r is,  the  great  serpent,  and  Hela,  or 
Death.    The  gods  knew  from  oracles,  that  this 
accursed  progeny  boded  them  evil,  and,  to  defer 
an  iucviubie  doom,  sent  for  tbera  from  the 
country  of  the  gianti.   Odio  phMsed  Helm  in 
Nlfleheim,  to  govern  the  nine  dolorous  worlds, 
where  all  go  who  die  from  age  or  sickness. 
Grief  is  her  hall;  Famine,  her  Uble ;  Hunger, 
her  knife ;  Delay  and  SlMdineiB  are  her  servants ; 
Faintness  is  her  porch;  Precipice,  her  gate  ; 
Cursing  and  Howling  are  her  tent ;  Sickness 
and  Pain,  her  bed.   The  great  serpent  he  threw 
into  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  where  it  grew  till 
it  encircled  the  earth.    Fenris  he  bred  up 
awhile  in  his  palace,  then,  by  trenehcry,  hound 
him  in  an  enchanted  chain,  fastened  to  a  rock, 
which  he  sunk  deep  in  the  earth.    Loke  he  im- 
prisoned in  a  oavern,  and  hung  a  serpent  over 
iris  head,  whose  venom  falls  drop  by  drop  upon 
his  face.    But  this  deceit  and  cruelty  cannot 
baffle  the  fate  foretold  in  the  oracles.  The 
dreadfbl  time,  call^  the  twilight  of  the  gods, 
will  come  ;  Loke  and  the  wolf  Fcnrls  will  hrc.nk 
loose,  and  with  the  great  serpent,  all  the  (Jiants 
of  the  Frost,  Surtur  with  his  tiery  sword,  and 
all  ihe  powers  of  Mnspelheim,  pass  over  the 
bridge  of  Heaven,  which  will  break  beneath 
them.    The  gods,  and  all  the  heroes  of  Val- 
halla, will  give  them  battle.    Thor,  the  strong- 
est of  Odin's  race,  kills  the  great  serpent,  but 
is  suffocated  by  the  venom  it  vomits.    Loke  and 
Heimdal  destroy  each  other.    The  Wolf,  Fenris, 
after  devouring  the  sun,  eats  Odin  also,  but  is  ^ 
torn  in  pieeea  by  Vidar,  Odin's  son ;  and  Sar-  j 
tur,  with  his  fires,  conscroes  the  whole  world,  ; 
gods,  heroes,  and  tncn  —  after  which  ensues 
another  and  better  creation  of  a  new  world. 
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THE  MINUTES  OF  A  SPY. 


PREFACE. 

BOWLAKD  HiiL  iftid,  yrYnen  setting  his  psalms  to  opera  melodies,  he  did  not  see  why 
the  dOTil  should  have  all  the  good  tunes  to  himself."  Rowland  Hill  was  righ^ 
(always  supposing  that  the  others  did  helong  to  the  devil). 

In  like  mauner  I  do  not  see  why  Truth  should  always  be  dressed  in  a  stern  and  re- 
pulfiive  garb.  The  more  attracti?e  you  cau  make  her,  the  more  easily  she  will  pro- 
gress. Let  the  same  moral  be  eonveyed  in  a  tale,  and  preached  in  U  sermoui  the  for- 
mer will  make  ten  pioselytesy  when  the  latter  will  secnre  but  one.- 

Therefore,  instead  of  writing  a  dry  inalysis  of  ilio  causes  why  democracy  has  io 
often  been  foiled,  instead  of  reasoning  over  the  inconceivable  fQllies  that  iuivo  charac- 
terised almost  every  democratic  movement,  believing  example  to  be  better  than  precept, 
I  have  embodied  those  causes,  and  developed  their  effects^  in  a  tale,  every  political 
eatnre  of  which  is  founded  on  fact,  and  where  fiction  does  no  more  than  frame  tUe 
historical  picture. 

At  the  same  time,  this  tale  contains  no  personal  allusions — no  individual  in  British 
democracy  is  represented  under  a  fictitious  name;  this  pen  has  never,  I  believe,  been 
known  to  descend  to  personality,  whether  in  the  shape  of  praise  or  censure ;  and  if  it 
did,  there  would  be  no  concealment  given  to  its  meaning. 

T  fSsel  bound  to  premise  thus  much,  as  there  are,  doubtless,  several  in  the  demoeratio 

nioveuiouto  uf  every  ago  and  every  country,  who  will  find  themselves  more  or  less 
typified  in  some  of  the  characters  to  whom  the  reader  will  be  introduced — but  this  is 
unavoidable. 
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BELDAGON  CHIjKCH, 

A     RELIGIOUS  POEM, 

Mitstti  to 

THE  CHAETISTS  OP  HALIFAX 


My  ilcar  friends !  Iftlif  dodiention  of  a  work 
conveys  a  tribute  of  attachment  and  respect, 
sorely  never  was  such  an  cxprei^ou  more  due  , 
than  fmci  myself  to  you.  I  do  not,  and  1 1 
Ji«W  sball,  forget  your  conduct  during  luy 
rmpriVonment :    while  professing  denioernt*?,  ! 
tal^e  friends,    and   the   uearcbt    kindred,  | 
sbrank  from  the  excotnmunicated  of  mo- 1 
nopoly,  while   the  nearest  and  wealthiest  , 
relative?!,  those  who  liad  once  been  most  eager 
m  their  friendship,  expressed  uo  sympathy 
and  eitended  no  assistance  to  me  or  mine, 
yomioMy  stood  in  their  place,  and  showed 
the  world  that  the  persecuted  of  the  rich  was 
the  well-regardfed  of  tlio  poor. 

I  do  not,  aud  I  iiover  shall,  foi"get  that 
glorious  day,  when,  in  your  thousands  you 
shook  out  the  folds  of  the  red  flag  over  the 
hills  of  Yorksliire,  to  welcome  me  baek  once 
Biore — a  tribute,  not  to  myself,  but  to  the 
eu^  for  vftkj^h  I  had  battled.  In  erery  note 
of  those  peaUxig  bands  I  heard  a  prophecy  of 
ow  future,  a  prophecr,  to  the  realisation  of 
whieh  we  are  drawing  nearer  evei^  day. 

&  dl  popular  xnorementB  there  is  much  of 
eolbittiasm,  and  much  of  despondency  at 
Hmcf:.  At  OTIC  moment  the  expectation  of 
imucdiate  success  is  heightened  almost  to 
conviction, — at  another  the  reaction  of  u  yi^v- 
nationJ  dUnppointmoat  is  deepened  into 
despair. 

According  us  the  feelings  uiid  asix'cts  of  a 
inovcinent  vaiy,  so  will  altio  the  Lone  in  which 
h  speaku,  the  pace  at  which  it  travels.  That 
wliich  may  be  sound  advice  aiul  i^uituble 
ismguage  one  day,  may  be  folly  and  incapacity 
the  next.  At  one  time  a  movement  is  to  be 
nriied  by  a  sudden  strr^e,  at  another  by  a 
edu  and  almost  imperceptible  development. 
There  are  too  many  who  cannot  draw  the  dis- 
ti&ction — who  wMsh  alwa^j's  to  huqjy,  or  always 

creep.  The  one  olmsa  ever  denovnoes  the 
loea  who  compreheiided  mhen  the  time  for 
action  had  arrived,  as  euthwaiasts,  visionaries, 
Or  demagcg^ies.  The  other  vitToperates  those 
idu»  evolve  cold  argulTMntft,  to  suit  the  colder 


hour,  as  half-hearted  liberals,  or  i  cactiunaiy 
traitors.    Thus  the  ono  suction  undortniiie  - 
the  influence  of  the  other,  and  incapacitate^ 
its  respective  advocates  from  domg  the  good 
work  at  the  appropriate  1    .i    When  the  WvA 
wish  to  lead  tlio  people  ou  to  action,  they 
fail  i — aud  why  ;  because  the  secoud.  clas.s  iu- 
noeulate  their  hearers  at  the  ciitica]  momciti 
with  the  policy  of  a  bygone  hour,  inapplie  ildc 
to  the  pi^esent-at  a  cvi=;is  when  unity  ofnctiua 
is  above  all  indispensable,  a  half  suppoio 
creates  want  of  confidence,  disanton,  uml 
treachery,  the  peoi)le  are  divided  between  two 
opinions,   and   the   "  men    of  arlion'"   at  e 
tauuted  witli  the  failnrt?  caused  only  by  tlic 
opposition  of  the  '  men  ol  order  !  "  llcvti'stt 
the  case,  you  have  the  sanse  results :  perhaps* 
at  the  moment  when  calm  pci-scvemnec  '>- 
about  to  triumph,  the  more  ardent  rush  iiil  » 
the  field, fail, create  a  retrogix»s&ive  feeling,  aud 
the  cause  isloet  once  more.  Between  these  two 
evils  the  popular  interest  has  been  wi'ecked  >  o 
often  !    But  it  should  always  be  remembcre  1 
that  a  democratic  movement  is  a  mixture  <ui 
thought  and  passion  :  sometimes  it  rushes  on 
with  the  shout  of  battle — sometimes  it  ^tan*!- 
reasoning  with  thoughtful  ja'icn,  aud  foKl' d 
arms-  -and,  accoixiing  to  the  circimjslanct  j  td 
the  time,  the  one  coui-se  is  as  dignified  and 
wise  as  is  the  other,  for  that  onlyis  ti-uly  wi^^' 
and  tiaily  dignified  which,  based  on  pi  inci[»h  , 
is  best  suited  to  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Thence  the  great  distinction  between  ti:e 
10th  of  April,  1848,  and  the  10th  of  April. 
;  18.51 — the  day  of  action  and  the  day  cf 
thought,  and  thcneo  Iho  failure  of  the  fornicv 
;  day.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  procet^s  was 
inverted--'had  ths  hour  of  thought  occurred 
in  '48,  the  time  of  action  might  have  been  in 
'  51.  But  a  marshalling^  of  mind  is  going  on 
in  Europe  in  this  year  of  '  51,  far  mightier 
than  the  gathering  of  force  in  '  4&. 

Another  di^&oulty  in  the  way  of  a  popidar 
movement  is,  when  it  emancipates  itself  from 
one  set  of  ideas  to  climb  up  to  the  next.  This 
is  hardly  ever  done  Without  a  certain  amount 
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of  disruption,  disorganisation,  and  strife.  Each 
political  school  either  emandtcs  from  or  is  pro- 
duced by,  its  own  set  of  professors.   As  the 
intellect  of  the  human  race  progresses,  the 
scholar  must  necegparily  outstrip  hi?  master. 
But  it  is  a  hard  thing  for  the  master  to  go  to 
school  again — ^he  won't  do  it,  ho  cant  do  ii 
He  has  created,  or  come  into,  the  niOTemwt 
">vith  a  fixed  set  of  ideas  —lie  raises  the  niove- 
iiient  up  to  the  standard  of  his  own  intellect — 
he  mns  out  the  length  of  his  mental  tetlier.and 
there  he  stands  :-not  so  the  movement  Truth 
is  the  mother  of  truths — and  when  the  master 
leaves  oft'  teachmg,  the  scholar  will  tench 
himself,  and  go  on  from  where  the  instructor 
stopped.  The  Utter  canubt  belieire  the  fact, 
— his  old  limbs  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
young  traveller — his  dim  si^rht  cannot  distin- 
guish the  now  goal  to  which  ho  tends — and, 
fearful  of  the  fixture*  he  drags  his  companion 
Imckward  hj  the  skirts  -he  becomes  a  react ion- 
nrp  democrat.    Then  what  biekerin'^-^,  what 
strife  ensues!  A  portion  of  the  school  have  be- 
come personally  attached  to  their  old  teachers, 
and  stand  still  with  them,  despite  their  better 
judgment.    Then  what  iiivective  is  poured  on 
those  who  won't  go  further  than  they  can  see, 
and  can't  see  further  than  the  dimness  of  their 
sight  allows !  The  public  question  becomes  a 
privateqiinnTl--rnany  lag  behind, as  thcHtuidy 
pioneers  ot  tnith  press  forward  in  diminished 
numbers.  Thus  iu  every  transition  state,  from 
onesetof  thoughts  to  another,  a  certain  loss,  a 
certain  i-etardation  is  experienced — the  nii^lit 
must  intervene,  as  we  pass  from  the  one  day- 
light to  the  other ' 

Bat  tSie  onward  march  is  soon  gladdened  by 
fresh  allies,  for  those  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  idea  of  the  age,  will  soon  find  them- 
selves begirt  by  nimibers — Aye!  and  they 
wOl  bo  gratified  by  hearing  the  faint  oheer  of 
a  late  recognition  sent  after  them  from  those 
left  far  behind. 

It  is  one  of  these  stages  of  tmnsition, 
through  which  we  have  just  passed,  and  again 
the  symptoms  of  new  life,  the  advent  of  fresh 
nutnbci's  gives  courage  to  our  pro-jTcsf;. 

The  elements  of  a  great  movement  arc  cx- 
taub.  It  needs  but  a  calculation  of  powers  to 
ascertain  their  capability  of  achieving  fixed 
results.  The  proccRS  is  as  simple  as  testing 
the  efhcieuoy  of  a  machiue.  The  operation 
of  certain  existing  causes  must  inevitably  pro- 


duce a  mercantile  reaction ;  the  distress  of 
the  farmer  and  labourer  must  inevitably  in.;. 
cxe8B»  from  the  tton<removal  of  the  ori^na« 
ting  influence ;  so  much  poverty  makes  so 
much  discontent:  ho  much  insolvency  wins  so 
many  recruits  among  the  middleciass;  the 
raw  material  in  the  rui-al  dibtricts,  in  Ireland 
and  elsewhei-c,  needs  but  enlightenment- 
needs  but  a  systematic  course  of  tracts  and 
lectures  to  work  up  into  the  woof  of  demo- 
cracy ;  there  is  no  power  in  the  laws  to  prevent 
this ;  a  mighty  Icvei^e  is  there,  it  needs  but 
application  to  the  dead  weight  of  monopoly. 

Hitherto,  n'ro  pai't  of  the  people  has  been 
played  oil  ji^^amst  the  other,  for  manufactu- 
ring distress  wasgenerallyoonoomitant  withag- 
ricultural  "prosperity,"  (that  roeans,  when  the 
labourer  was  mwde  -rd  less  rapidh/  than  usual, 
aud  agiicultui'al  distress  with  manufacturing 
"prosperity,"  (that  means, when  the  opera* 
tive,  instead  of  bcii^  tiarvcd  to  death,  was 
irorlrd  to  death :) — now  we  shall  soon  Nvitness 
the  simultaneous  misery  of  both — a  coi^unc- 
tion  of  planets  that  must  cause  the  eclipse  of 
class  supremacy. 

The  result  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded 
by  extenjal  or  internal  causes — but  that  re- 
sult is  certain — and  it  needs  but  the  practised 
eye  to  see  the  working  of  the  vast,  invisible 
machinery :  and  to  you,  men  of  the  West 
Riding  !  who  have  never  given  car  to  personal 
contention,  who  have  never  been  led  away  by 
party  feeling,  to  you  I  loojL  above  all  oti^eis, 
to  stand  by  the  barque  or  freedom  ia  tine 
storms  of  faction. 

Charles  James  Fox  once  said:  "Yorkshiw 
and  Middlesex  make  all  England  I "  Since 
then  many  a  good  power  has  spnmg  up — Lan- 
cashire and  the  Midland  ai*e  in  the  van,  as 
well — but  during  our  recent  trials,  it  was  you, 
men  of  Yorkshire  I  who  kept  the  democtatio 
principle  erect  and  pure — ^who,  by  your 
powerful  voice,  by  your  imited  action,  saved 
the  Chartist  body  from  disruption, — and  im- 
pregnated its  political  eneigieriwiih  the  Ico^ 
neglected  germs  of  social  knowledge. 

To  you,  ray  dear  friends  I  I  now  dedicate 
this  poem,  not  as  a  tribute  in  any  way  worthy 
of  your  kindness,  but  merely  as  giving  meihe 
opportunity  of  once  more  proclaimiug  my 
appreeiation  of  that  kindness  to  the  world. 

£hn£st  Jo^ba. 


1.   THK  WALK  TO  CHURCH. 


Loud  the  lofty  belfry  rung, 
Wide  the  massy  nortal  swung — 
For  Beldagon's  Cathedral-fane 
A  proud  Assembly  sought  a^ain. 

High  the  fields  are  wavmg  ; 

Oirahaid  ihlit  is  bleit^ 


Summer's  menry  saving 
For  Winter's  happy  rest. 
O'er  the  clover  le  i 
The  blosaom^loving  bee« 
Neglectful  of  her  Haksr 
fho'  'tis  Snnday^mccnt 
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Little  Sabbath-breaker ! 
Winds  her  bumming  hofHy 
Where  hlybell  and  rose 
No  door  denjfing  close — 
Atldng  neither  price  nor  pay, 
Wooinz  what  may  pass  that  way, 
To  be  their  sweets'  partaker. 

Bell  and  book  unheeding, 
riie  qaiet  kine  are  feeding, 
The  birds  are  on  the  wing, 
The  pebbled  runnels  ring, 
The  rivers  still  are  flowing,  . 
The  graceful  corn  is  growing, 
The  nrolic  wind  is  blowin^^ 
And  yet,  the  world  caressing, 
Unwritikled  by  a  frown, 
Tlie  blue  sk^  sends  ft  UoMing 
Ou  all  oreatioii  down. 

In  Beldagon's  eathedfal-fane, 

From  tesselled  floor  to  gilded  vane 
Hangs  that  deep,  sepulchral  gloom 
That  turns  a  ehnroh  into  a  tooKb. 

Ghastly  statues,  paly-white. 
Half  elude  the  startled  sight ; 
Bnusen  gratings,  dim  with  years, 
ChiJo  away  atTection's  tears  ; 
Marble  mourners  coldly  weep  ! 
Graves  are  for  a  pavement  spread  ; 
A  stifling  air  is  overhead  : 
Tis  not  the  home  of  those  who  sle^y 
It  is  a  prison  for  the  dead  !  . 

The  organ  wailed,  the  echoes  rung, 
And  thick  the  painted  shadows  clung 
Around  the  pane  wliero,  richly  wrought, 
Rival  Saints  and  Dragons  fought, 
And  hovering  cherubs  smiling  eyed 
The  oontempuled  ftratrioide. 

Clustering  columns,  tall  and  light, 

inse  a  terror  to  the  sight, 

For  on  them  weighed  the  roof  as  tho' 

Twould  crush  the  crowd  that  knelt  below. 

With  rose,  and  boss,  and  arabesque, 

Escutcheon  quaint,  and  head  grotosqoe, 

Where  Sculpture's  lewd  luxtiriance  mought 

IHstraction  to  the  prayin^j  thought, 

It  caught  the  dull  ascendmg  strain. 

And  hurled  it  back  to  earth  again. 

Thick  along  the  pavement  doee 

Stately  pews  in  rn  al  rows, 

With  cushioned  seat  of  velvet  sheen 

And  panelled  oak,  and  f  ilken  aereen.— 

But  ere  you  pass  \  nn  portal,  stay ! 

The  bells  have  yet  a  apace  to  chime — 

Thni  let  them  toll  their  snlten  rhyme, 

Ana  come  away  awhile  with  me 

To  harvest-tield  and  clover  lea; 

Sit  bj  Nature's  aide,  and  pray, 

And  join  her  service  for  the  day: 

tvery  whispering  leaTs  a  preacher. 

Every  daisy  is  a  teacher, 

Writinp:  on  the  unsullied  sod 

8«velation  straight  from  God, 
-iheo,  while  yon  solemn  belfry  swings, 

list  how  Earth  her  mialin  sings, 
^  And  how  the  early  morning  rises 
'.-^  ^Jf  atePi  with  glad  surprises: 


We  shall  return  in  time  toiiear 
How  Saints  adore  and  tinnera  fear. 


2,  Thb  Ritual  op  Natums. 

Mlatilyy  dreamily,  steals  a  faint  glimmar— 
Hill-tC^grow  liqhter,  tho'  stars  beooine<" 
First,  a  streak  of  grey  ; 
Then  a  line  of  green  : 
Then  a  sea  of  rosc-i 
With  golden  isles  between. 
All  along  the  dawnlit  prairies 
Stand  the  flowers,  like  tip-too  Cairiaa 
Waiting  for  the  early  dew : 
Listening- 
Glistening^ 
A-^  ttir  morning 
Walks  tlieir  airy  muster  thro,' 
AU  the  newborn  blosaoma  christening 

With  a  sacrament  of  dew. 
And  from  them,  a  flower  with  wings. 
Their  angel  that  watehed  thro'  tho  night. 
The  beautiful  butterfly  springs 
To  the  light. 

See  !  a  shadow  moves* 
Down  the  mountain  furled; 
It  is  a  thin  grey  shadow- 
Yet  it  moves  the  world. 
For  hist  ye  !  list  ye  !  what  is  gliding, 

Where  U)e  trail  is  new  ly  laid  ! 
In  the  herbage  hidinj^. 
Thro*  the  bushes  slidmg. 

With  the  moving  shadow  ! 
Crowds  of  timid  things. 
Paws,  and  feet,  and  wings, 
All  thro'  the  boughs  and  bushy  glade, 

And  o'er  the  elovor>nieadow. 

There  they  pass 
Thro*  the  grass, 

And  the  shaken 
Drops  awaken 
Lines  of  light 
On  their  flight ; 
And  there 
The  hare. 
With  head  erect 
And  ears  bent  over, 
Peers  around 
Above  the  dQTW, 
From  the  mound 
The  mole  has  made 
To  detetfe 
An  amboaeade. 

And  gaze  aloft,  where  riven 
Thro'  the  parted  heaven. 
Cleaves  a  snowy  stream. 
Between  itn  cloudy  shores 
A  towering  eagle  soars 

To  batlu'  in  the  first  sunbeam, 
And  comes  back  to  the  mountains  dun, 
To  tell  them  hehaa  seen  the  aim. 

Then  the  skies  grow  bold. 
Fast  the  day  mounts  hi^. 
Forth,  in  cloudless  glory. 
Bursts  the  flashing  Hre  1 
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And  where  tbe  warm  (juiiw, 
Onpool,  and  rill, and  river, 

Whirling,  twirling, 

Upwud  eurUog 
Vapoury  columns  music  rife, 

Meeting— parting. 

Backward  darting, 
8w«nn»  tli0  mmy  inaeot  life. 

Lone,  the  chanticleer 
CrcvN'  reveillce  long ; 
'Tie  now  his  turn  to  hear 
The  world  awake  to  eong. 

Tlie  ftowei*  that  sings, 

As  the  sunlight  clings 
On  tlio  ttctal  withfinger  of  goM  ; 

And  the  forest— that  Uarp  of  a  mil  i  ion  ^trul^^ 
And  »olian  melodleaoM ! 

While  the  voice  of  t lie  springs 

In  tlte  monntaln  riii.t,-s 
The  great  keynote  of  the  main, 

And  the  liglit  cloud  flings 

From  its  shadowy  wings, 
The  laugh  of  the  daneing  rain. 

Then  the  birds  all  pause 

On  the  blossoming  sha'A  !*, 
As  tho  drop  on  tlw  bratuli  they  hear ; 

And  tiie  tiiuink'i  .  Uat  a.\ves — 

Like  a  giant  s  a^lause. 
The  eong  it  was  giveii  to  cheer. 

But  the  lark  carols  high 

lit  the  li^'ht  of  the  slcy. 
Where  the  iwrtals  oi  i)aradise  j^l  '"'  ; 

Tba  imgetd  allure  him  ao  fiu*  to  fly. 
For  etovy  of  man  he)t»w, 

And  the  mnmeal  wail 

of  the  nighliitj;ale 
Confesses  a  heavcj^yhirth  ; 

The  last  of  the  sera]phitn>  haunting  the 
For  love  of  a  daughter  of  earth. 

« 

And  the  labourer's  hy 

Is  enlivening  day, 
Aii  l  tlic  shepherd  hoy  ap^'wi  ing  wiid  ; 

.\ ndlhe  ^oung  at  their  j  luy 

In  the  new-mown  hay, 
And  the  mother's  sweet  song  to  her  child  ; 

.\s  if  nat«re,  intent 

'I  o  surpass  all  she  It  tit 
ill  the  breath  of  tiie  ro»c  uud  the  coo  of  lhc> 

dove,  [sent— 
To  crown  thr  prn  iit  hymn  of  the  uuiverso 

Human  i^ovK. 

Wliile  wanton  luNun"  ^  ri;nt'y  cl  iM 
yUeps  off  the  night  s  Ufci»avielies  wild. 
When  fields  arc  dew  and  skie*  are  1>a!ni, 
Thus  fVatnre  ainss  her  morning  p^tdm. 

And  a  spirit  glides  before  rae, 

r./mtingall  the  niorul  trur: 

Oh.  my  (igda  how  1  adore  theo 
When  I  walk  thj  wondears  tluo\ 

Tit'iirning  Sprhip's  romantio  atoi^f 
Or  tbe  bununer  B  tale  of  gloiy, 


vulo 


Or  the  AutuTOB's  legend  hoar)  . 
Old  as  earth,  yet  mmrimr* 

Nor  is  it  sadder,  when  tbe  Wiatwr 
l>av8  his  band,  tho*  w«t  and  eoW. 
On  bwigli  and  blossom,  grass  and  motUd, 
Savinjr,  in  his  breathings  deep- 
Mortal,  rest:— and  Nature,  sleep  ; 
Bnt  nnto  Mght  tkat  Hvelh,  waap  ! 

And  where  wc  trace 
Still  Murder's  pace, 
Or  louder  war's  unmavkod  disgrace. 
Behold,  throughmit  e  n  ation  wide, 
In  man  th^  only  fratricide— 
And.hapW  'twas  '.h<'  hand  of  mail 
First  the  Woody  work  began ; 
The  Iwlngs  of  his  red  repast 
First  to  tlie  startled  ti'::er  c-'-t-- 
"W'ho,  having  felt  tlie  craving  dim, 
Turned  hk  mmgry  toolh  on  ham. 

Ihit,  ever,  the  loving  hand  of  Heasen 
Heals  the  wennd  that  man  has  given  ; 

Reptile,  l.ir.K  ni.d  h<r;i-^t  of  prey 
From  half  the  world  arc  swept  awa>— 
Those  who  took  the  taint,  decay. 
.  And,  ever,  the  stream  of  Truth  lUAvni^': 
And,  ever,  the  seed  of  Peace  is  groxving; 
And,  ever,  a  voic^  iseteaJinjf, 
The  gwpel  of  Love  rtvealini; : 
I'iowcr  and  monntaiu,  wave  and  wind 
Say— God  is  good;  and  (-ied  Is  Mnd  ; 
Jle  frowns  at  fear,  and  grief,  and  care, 
And  man's  worst  bla^sphemy,  despair. 
1  or  joy  is  praise,  and  jjcaee  is  praj-er, 
\«d  Heaven  is  near,  and  liarth  is  bright, 
And  «t>d  is  Love,  and  Ufe,  and  Light. 

Now  tbe  wind  is  slow  snbsidinii;  ; 
On  the  bou;;hs  the  birds  are  hiding; 
The  herdtj  are  standing  "by  th»  stream : 
•J'he  motes  are  pansiiig  on  the  heaia; 
As  fho*  th{^'  hcnv^  the  noontide  sajf, 
WHh  haslii'ng  giory,   Let  ns  pray. '  ^ 
And,  fcarti!  flie  heomlnff  bette  give  9  «r5 
Thwihmkto  OMts»l>  onea  note. 


8,— Thb  flfiivjCB. 

In  the  ehurchyard's  elmen'shftdo 
(rlittering  chariots  !<tand  arrayed  J 

The  corsrlinien  o!i  the  boxes  nod; 
The  horses  j  aw  the  j^aeredwnf; 
And  round  the  ]!orch  ar.'  Lv<t,dntJ^  l^J"! 

The  Joungfng  lacqueys'  hvcried  crowd, 
liut  now,  behold,  we  arc  withiii, 
siefe  from  snn4iifte  and  ftom  ehi. 

8ilks  haw  rusrtled.  fan«  ha\T  fltrttefe*  » 
Sneers  and  neinpltnu-nts  Lo^-n  uttered; 
\i,a  nianv  fonnd.  as  find  they  ought, 
in  thiirdh  the  olTjcct  tliat  they  souj^HJ 
Business  finds  a  turn  in  trade  ; 
Vral:^r.  it;^  %if*tlm  ;  wit,  its  Tmtt ; 
>;eNv  a<  <ina!ntancc  have  been  jpadc ) 
Old  aciiTKiintances  been  entr      /  • 


Shiveriiig  on  the  naked  tlooi',.. 
By  the  colddcnyhigtotj  *  % 
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And  where  thn  drafty  windows  stwr 
The  dust  encumhered  gallmen  oVr, 
IStead  tbe  hiudredd  of  the  poor, 
Tho«e,     lo.T-t,  ulio  5till  fan  wTtur 
A  coat  that  is  not  worn  too  bare, 
For  rogs  urt  never  mrffered  ^bwre. 

Now  the  eoi^reg)itaon'«  Moated 
And  the  efamrcb  »  growinp;  h««tc4 

Widi  a  honvv,  licrl'unied  air 
0£  scents,  and  »alt^,  aitd  vinep;ar. 
The  morning  ^)rayer.i'are  ending; 
'VUo  jv5alnin<!y  M  a.x'.T.'IinLT  : 
The  great  men,  lowlj  beuuing. 
Turn  their  gilded  Icaveft  oJlxmt, 
Most  ostenUttoQ^ly  deront. 

Th<»n,  like  the  flirtter  of  a  ftill  pit 

When  a  favourite  pasisa^iP  comes*. 
As  tlie  Bishop  mounts  the  pulpit 

Sinlc  the  whispers,  cou;jh.'»,  and  hura»; 
And,  here  and  tliere,  a  scattered  dinner 
itising  in  tho  Hou^o  of  (hwl, 
Sbe\v>  he 
KtMmsthe 

tloST, 

Cosy, 
Prosy, 

iiishop  with  a  smile  and  nod. 

Tho  Prelatt*  bows  his  cushioned  lcnee| 
Oh,  tlie  Prelate's  fat  to  see; 
Pat,  the  priests  who  minister, 
Fat.  rach  roaring cboriifcr, 
Prebendary,  Deacon,  Lector, 
Chapter,  Chanter,  Viear,  Rector, 
C'urate,  C^haplain,  Dean,  and  i*iistor. 
Verger,  bexion,  (,^lerk,  .SchooIniast'»r.^ 
From  mitre  tall,  to  ^>id-laeetf  hat, 
Fat's  the  place^nd  alJ  «rtf  fat. 

The  Bishop  risea  from  Ills  Iti)«», 
And  thua  begins  his  liaml)jr$— 


THB  BISBOP  OV  BELDAQOX^S  S6R110X. 

Sink  and  tremb)e,  wretched  aiuners;  the  Al- 

niiuli^y  I-i'i  d  hft.'«  hurlM 
Hit  curse  lor  everiastiog  on  a  ioafc  «kiul  guilty 
world ! 

Upon  the  ground  beneath  your  feet;.  v^fitM  the 

sky  above  your  iiead; 
Vpon  tho  womb  that  Wingd  you  ferth;  upon  the 

toil  titsit  gives  you  brti^! 
On  all  that  lives,  and  breathes,  and  mores,  in 

curtli,  and  air,  and  wave  ; 
Onallth.nt  feels,  and  dreit9i»,  and  thinks;  oo 

cradl-'',  liou;io,  :tnd  f^rr<\» 
For  Adam  inuniered  i  inocetK-e,— ami  .since  the 

world  became  its  hear.«e. 
Throughout  the  livi'i^  .ej  liPtp  cxteHdiag  breeds 

and  spreads  the  dmiurul  curse. 
The  ReaH4)us  thra^  Gimition  htaf  our  globe  con- 
tinually, 

To  shew  its  shame,  to  every  star  tliat  frowns  from 

the  recoiling  sky; 
Attd  savage  comet cnmp  and  gus^  sad  fly  iu 

horror  from  the  taeht. 
To  toU  it  through  tmlrthmaed  Mmwo  to  each 
.   flodlaoOTOMa  light. 


%n,  its  ghastly  woand  ii 
eternal  pain — 


everbleeding  vein. 
Yon  may  blame  your  m&UtutKuis,  bUinii^  your 

masters,  rulers,  kings: 
This  U  idle :  'tis  tho  cwrao  olonuJ»  leitertiig  as  it 

clings.  ^ 
Cbaoge  then — iveep  tbens  (o  destmetkn,  as  tho 

billow  .'iweef.«  the  shore; 
Mwery,  pain,  aud  death — the  euxse — the  cwto 

w.H  rankle  but  the  more. 
If  it  ^^  t  -  not  thu8.  in  nature  you  would  surely 

vituessjoy — 
iiazt!  around  yon,  and  behold  the  never-eeaalng 

cur.*e  (U  >troy : 
Flowc^i-  and  leaf,  aod  blade  and  bktsioaa  Ian-  ' 

^uish  ia  a  slow  deeay  ; 
I  isli  o)  tis'.i,  and  bird  on  bird,  and  beast  OH  beast, 

ij!ic<'a.sing  prey. 
Take  ilu-  hiiiallest  drop  of  water — aee,  with  mi- 

c rose o pie  view, 
Thou.sind  cieiUurej)  raven,  slaugiater*  naAigle, 

rrip]*ie,uiai:a,  pursue. 
BreatiK<  'the  air — wliere  milUoKjbebgS  in  nBend-> 

in*  couHict  dwell, 
l-.v  rv  uiiv  liosoni  raging  with  the  raging  ftres  of 

Am.I  111;-  Ci       Etkhxal  j^ves  theui  iPM|(ons 

kindred  to  tU  ir  hearts  : 
Claw,  and  tn^U,  and  venomed  ihng,  and  wob,  and 

coil,  and  poi.'*oued  darts. 
-Nature  is  one  scene  of  murder,  misery,  mahoo, 

ptttn,  and  »in  ; 
.\.nd  earth  a: id  aii%and  tire  and  watergrudgt  tiie 

Utile  peace  you  win  i 
I>I i -ht  and  mildew,  hail  and  tempest,  drauglit  and 

Hood  your  harvests  spoil, 
Disputing  inch  by  inch  the  cooquests  of  your 

heart  fcubdning  toiL 

Then  turn  thee  toths  world  ol  thought, and  leave 

uiatei  iai  earth  behind  ^~ 
t'laiiR  tlie  promise  of  the  e|iirili,  lafllo  the  triwnpli 

of  th>«  mind ; — 
Fly  to  uien<lship'H  pleasing  solace:  bitter  piea- 

surel  folaoe  vaiu! 
Tremble  with  i\  double  dan9ir<*SBflBr  wtth  a 

couble  painl 
\  .»y!  your  very  Jove  brings  anguish  to  the  loved 

o!!e  you  p'tOi-,', 
And  the  niorf        ?^efk  a  blessiug,  you  inflict  a 

cur.^e  the  nu.re! 
TbuH  ill  all  your  best  aflSeotions the recNiiling  bane 

i.H  rife : 

Fear,  and  Agony,  and  Danger,  imh«r  foftmey  to 

J.i.'V. 

Father;  o'er  the  cradle  bending,  close  ttie  cur* 

tain,  bar  the  doer. 
Watch  that  helpless  litde  sleeyir;  ■■bwi  the  eutae 

came  there  before! 
Eye  has  se?n  not,  ear  has  heard  not,  when  the 

drea  lful  wcric  l)egins: 
In  the  heart  the  seed  of  death,  and  in  the  Mood 

the  drop  «>f  sins. 
Those  tiny  limbs  so  deKoala^  that  ivianing  nolle 

of  seeming  joy, 
Fonl  diseasen  shaH  invade,  hereditary  vice  destroy, 
l  ime  shall  heal  not,  Age  shall  fy  aOI  fran  the 

fbot!ite|).H  that  pursue : 
As  tlie  trauje  is  growing  kurgtr,  pain  and  atn  grow 

laxger  too; 
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le  body's  but  a  rack,  and  Lif«^  releatloss 
torturer!  flings 

her  ruthless  hands,  aud  pnlls  the 

ac:oin"siiig  strings. 
See  tlie  meaner  outworks  taken;  know  .the  sajp- 

pin^  foe's  advance; 
Fight  him  with  a  weaker  weapon;  &ce  him  with 

a  dimmer  glance; 
Fed  die  living  membezB  rotting ;  bid  the  hopeless 

struggle  cea^c ; 
Closer  fold  your  funeral  weeds^  and,  if  you  can — 

depart  in  peace. 

Nay!  Beside  these  oe^n  scourges^  dreader  evils 
rise  as  well: 

Plague,  and  war,  and  famine  sweep  their  count- 
less victims  down  to  HfU! 

All  for  special  sins  comnubsioned,  u.s  the  Almighty 
rod  was  held 

Over  1m  1  rope's  insurrections  \ibea  its  savages 
rebelled. 

Hal  How  they  rotted!  How  they  perished! 

Myriads  stricken,  day  by  day! 
Rebels  yielded — men  submitted^and  the  wrath 

was  tnmed  away. 
Brethren  <  profit  by  the  lesson  1  seethe  band  that's 

stretching  down 
To  shield  the  woolsack,  counter,  ledger,  altar, 

hiitre,  sabre,  crown  ! 
Then  be  patient  iu  Affiiction  !  envy  not  the  rich 

and  great ! 

c^A  0(mtrite  and  a  broken  heart**  alone  shall 

enter  at  thp  gate. 
You  may  think  the  rich  are  happy,  but  you  little 

know  the  cost : 
By  the  gain  of  earthly  treasores  are  Vernal  trea< 

sures  lost. 

F<nr  this  life  is  idiort  and  fleeting,  and  they  eho<»e 

a  poorer  ^hare  ; 
Let  them  revel— let  them  triumph:  they  shall 

suffer  donbly  there. 
Your  afflictions  uro  yottr  blessings ;  by  disaster 

you  are  tried  ; 
Those  are  happiest  w  ho  are  saddest,  if  the  searching 

test  they  bide. 
TearR  are  gladder  fnr  \hii\  smiles;  disease  is 

healthier  far  than  health  ^ 
Kags  are  warmer  far  than  emune  ;  want  is  richer 

far  than  w  en  lth  ; 
Hunger  feeds  you  more  than  plenty  ;  strife  is 

peace  and  peace  b  strife ; 
Loss  in  gain  and  gain  is  loss ;  life  is  death  and 

death  is  life. 

Check  tlie  proud,  repining  spicil ;  bare  ttie  back 

and  kiss  the  rod : 
Humbled,  crushed,  and  broken*hearted,  is  the 

state  that  pleases  God.  [goals ; 

Listen  not  to  idle  schemers  pointing  to  Utopian 
Yonn  is  more  tium  work  enough  to  aave  yonr 

miserable  souls.  [shall  nurse 

Dream  not  of  amelioration;  — future  ages  still 
In  their  breast  the  autient  serpent,  the  irrevocable 

curse. 

'Tis  writ,  "  I  came  to  bring  a  sword.''  'lis  writ, 
"  The  poor  shall  never  cease."      [of  peace  ! 

'Tis  blasphemy  to  talk  of  plenty,  heresy  to  think 

By  nature  you  arc  all  corrupt,  and  doomed,  and 
damned,  and  lo^t  in  sin  : 

Each  naturaithough^eachnatiifalwi8li,is  search- 
ing Satan's  lure  wittun  1 


And,  to  crown  the  gloomy  prospeoty  alMnild  a 

single  hope  aspirci 
Hangs  o'er  ail  tlie  Day  of  Judgment  wift  iti 

world  destroying  fire  \ 

The  Bishop  bows  with  reverence  bland. 
And  leans  his  head  upon  his  hand  ; 
Then  up  the  aisles  and  arebps  dim 
Peals  tlie  deep  resounding  hymu  : 

THE  Bisuoi>  OF  Bkldagon's  Hymn; 

The  heart's  a  black  pollution  ; 

Pest  is  in  the  breath  ; 
Each  limb's  a  dark  conspirator. 

Compassing  our  deaUi ; 

The  mind's  a  moral  uloer ; 

The  veins  with  venom  roll ; 
And  life  is  one  great  treason 
Of  sense  agaiu,st  the  soul. 

A'subtle  fiend  is  lurking 

In  laud,  and  air,  and  wave  ; 
The  very  ground  beneaUl  you 

Is  but  an  open  grave ; 

For  Earth's  a  brittle  casing 

O'er  the  raging  fires  of  llell. 
Breaking  in  at  every  footstep 
Since  our  &ther  Adam  ta\, 

111  every  bird  that  carols, 

In  every  flower  that  LIowh, 
In  every  fruit  tliat  ripens 

Behold  yonr  ieoret  foes* 

In  every  hour  and  moment, 

In  every  pulse  tliat  fl  fs, 
In  every  breath  and  accent 
The  flames  of  hell  arise. 

Throu^out  the  night,  the  Devil 

She  whispering  at  your  ear : 
Your  dreams  are  all  bis  prompting'. 

Your  prayers  are  ail  his  Hear. 

Let  tears  bedew  your  pillow, 

And  tremble  as  you  sleep ; 
Arise  next  morn  in  sorrow, 
And  work,  and  watdi,  and  weep. 

For  eveiy  word  you  utttf , 
Por  every  deed  yon  do, 

Hellfire  for  everlasting 

May  rack  you  through  andtturougli« 

All  science,  song,  and  music. 

And  poetry,  and  art. 
Are  Satan's  foul  devices 

To  snare  the  sinner's  besrt. 

In  books  there  lurks  a  danger 

That's  hardly  understood; 
The  best  are  scarcely  hannlesS| 
And  none  of  them  are  good. 


Iteligion  takes  for  granted  ; 

Faith  never  murmurs  "  vfbs  V. 
To  think,  is  to  be  tempted;^ 

ToiiMonylitodiel 
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Behold  a  mask  in  friendship, 
The  Tempter's  face  to  hiue  ; 

A  paged  in  Affection  ; 
And  Helf  OD  every  side. 

The  blood  of  Christ,  utoniiig, 
Alight  wash  your  sin  awa^  ; 

But,  that  you've  won  salvation, 
Ho  mortal  tongue  can  say. 

For,  Avlu-n  yim'vo  done \ our  utmost, 
Small  giiiiipse  oi'  hope  U  there  : 


Then,  sinner  !  on  thy  deathbed, 
Sink,  tremble,  and  despair ! 


1       The  iiishop  now  indulges  in 

*  A  spiritual  fiction, 

I       And  rrom  the  lia  nd  that  holds  a  curse 

'         He  pours  a  benediction. 

\ 

The  bleadng's  o'er— the  rites  are  done,— 
I'he  organ  wails  its  last, 
'       And  from  the  (JhurcU  of  Beldagon 
The  crowd  are  flitting  tuL 


NOTSS  TO  THE  PEOPLE 


AND  TO 

THE  iVDEaiBBES  OF  CO-OPBBATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Tlic  to-oiK-rative  principles! 

The  errors  of  the  present  movement. 

The  tnis  basts  (rfoo^penition. 

If  is  too  mtich  the  cnstom  to  cry  down  the  defeating  tho  ayfitom  of  monopoly  and  wages- 
indiTidoal  m-Iioso  vision  is  uot  identical  with  slavery  ;  2nd,  what  would  be  its  cttVct==i  upon 
ouronTi — he  who  will  not  advocate  a  principle  Hociety  if  succossful  ;  Ord,  what  is  tho  mily 
in  the  same  way  in  which  it  Is  advocated  by  salutary  LiLsis  for  co-operative  iudu.strv? 
ourselves,  is  too  often  d^ounccd  as  nn  enemy  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  con- 
iustead  of  being  vecoguifled  is  a  friend,  w)u)  i^^ideration  of  these  seveml  points  let  u»  ask, 
thinks  that  better  nican^'  may  Ik*  adopted  for  what  are  the  avowed  objects  of  co  opei-ation  ? 
the  furtiiorance  of  tho  very  piiuciplc  itself.  To  \>nt  :ui  end  to  j»rofituionL;cring  -to 
The  liberty  of  opinion  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  emancipate  the  working-classes  iVoni  wages- 
liberties,  for  it  is  the  basin  of  all,  and  claiming  nlavery,  by  enabling  them  to  become  their 
'right  to  the  free  exprcs.-uon  of  my  views  on  own  raastci-s  ;  to  destroy  monopoly  and  to 
a  gubject  that  T  hold  of  vital  importance  to  cotnitor:i<-t  the  ceutrali-utim  of  wealth,  by  itn 
the  interesto  of  the  people,  1  tiike  Lliis  oppoi-  c(iuuble  and  gencml  diUu.^ion.  Wo  now 
tnnity  for  o&ring  a  few  remarks  on  tho  |  proceed  to  eonuider— 
character  sad  results  of  the  oo-operativo  '  I.  The  nunns  applied  lu effect  th*  se  resnlts. 
movement.  Km-  iln-  pui  po-^s  the  working  classes  arc 
In  accordance  with  the  prejudice  above  exhorted  to  subHiibe  their  pence,  under  tlie 
sQoded  to,  some  may  my,  indeed  some  hart  i  conviction  that,  by  »o  doing  they  will  soon  b<* 
said,  that  I  am  opposed  to  co-operation  :  on  enaoh  d  to  beat  the  moimpitiist  out  of  the  fi^. 
the  contrary,  I  amies  sincere  tin/  humble  an(' become  workers  and  shopkeepers  for  tbfli- 
advocate,  and,  from  that  very  leasou  feel .  selves. 

bound  to  warn  the  people  against  what  I  con-  They  are  told  that  the  pence  of  the  working- 

ceive  to  he  iho  suicidal  tendency  of  onr  man  arc,  c      (iv»  !y,  more  puwerful  tlian  the 

associative  eflorts  ns  conducted  now.  sovcrcii'ns  (if  the  rich — that  thi'v  can  outbuv 
At  tho  eame  time  1  feci  bouml  to  express  tho  mou.  yl.jrds  in  tlicir  own  markets — that 
my  full  conviction  thai  tho  present  Icadei-s  they  can  outbuy  the  landlords  on  their  own 
of  the  oo>operattTe  movement  arc  honest,  acres.  Tlie  fallacy  of  this  is  proved  by  the 
sincere,  and  well-meaning  men,  who  in  their  fact,  that  out  of  the  annual  income  of  the  em- 
zeal  for  the  furtherance  of  a  good  cause,  have  jiire,  a  l  y  far  <i,-i- itc'  pnrlion  is  ab'-'oi  ln  d  by 
overlooked  the  fatal  tendency  of  some  of  the  i  th.^  ricii  liian  by  the  wooing  claatcs,  fact 
details  in  th«lr  plan  of  action.  '  too  well  known  to  need  stftistics), — a  fact  most 
I  contend  that  co-operation  as  now  dc-  forcibly  convoyed  to  us  by  tlie  recollection,  that 
Teloped,  niiif-t  i  o>nlt  in  failure  to  the  majority  du.  in^'  t!ie  l;ist  fifty  yenrs.  while  the  savings  of 
of  those  concerned,  and  that  it  is  mcrciy  the  working  clas.--cs.  (a  great  porlion  of  the  same 
perpetuating  tho  evils  which  it  professes  to  !  however,  bolongi  ng  to  the  middle  classes),  have 
remove.  been  £4.1,000,000,  the  riclj  classes  have  in- 
I  will  divide  tlie  rcuiarks  I  have  to  offer,  or- •  /  tlieir  capital  by  .t'2,414,827,.''»7/>.  It 
onder  three  headb:  iBt,  what  are  the  means  the  is,  therefore,  an  error  to  say,  that  capital 
erative  movement  proflsesacii),  of  I  agftinst  oupital— pence  against  pounds— the 
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co-operation  of  the  workiug  classes  can  beat 
<lowii  the  combination  of  the  rich,  */  their 
power  ^  w  doinff  is  ai^ed  on  die  ground, 
th'it  they  possess  wore  ntoin'i/  colhclively. 

But,  it  may  bo  objoctoti,  "the  tacts  you 
uJiluce  prove  the  extent  to  which  profitraon- 
^oring  has  progressed,  and  still  more  fbreibly 
point  to  the  necessity  for  co-operation."— 
Agreed. — "  .\gain,"  say  they,  "  admitting 
that  our  capital  is  aniAUer  ihaa  titat  of  our 
masters,  we  d«  not  merely  intend  to  balance 
en pitnl  against  ea{Nta]  as  it  stands,  and  there 
to  stop,  hut  so  to  employ  whatever  capital  ^Yl^ 
poisi.ss,  as  to  make  it  reproduce  itself,  while 
tlio  effect  of  our  success  is  to  impoverish  the 
»reAt  employer,  and  thur  daily  lessen  the  dis- 
cropancv  in  our  rehative  rosourccs." 

It  must,  however,  be  recollected,  thai  wliiie 
the  working  classes  are  trying  to  do  this  with 
their  little  eapital,  the  monied  classes  will,  be 
trying  to  do  the  same  thing  with  their  enor- 
mous riches;  that  the  monied  classes,  further, 
liAve  the  advantage  of  being  already  far  a- 
tiead  in  the  race — that  they  wield  all  the 
national  power — that  tliey  are,  to  a  great  ex- 
tmf,  independent  of  home  trade — that  their 
cnnnonballs  open  new  markets,  of  which  tliey 
will  take  good  oare  to  maintain  exelnsive  pos- 
scssion'^tbat  they  control  the  entire  monied 
aiid  commercial  system,  aiid  can,  therefore,  ex- 
pand or  contract  the  currtticy,  raise  or  depre- 
cijite  the  various  interests,  glut  or  restrict  the 
market,  and  create  panic  upon  panic  whenever 
their  interest  is  enlisted  in  the  measure.  It 
n-.ay  be  said,  tliat  they  would  injure  them- 
Si  ives  by  resurtiiig  to  some  oi  Liicsu  means  lor 
crippling  working  class  co-operatlon  t  granted. 
But.  remember  !  thoy  can  aiford  to  lose — you 
eritmot  !  That  which  would  but  pinch  their 
little  Onger  would  amputate  your  entire  arm. 
Thus  they  would  connteract  the  eipanslon  of 
3*oar  capital  by  reproductive  means.  Again — 
never  lose  sight  of  this:  they  wield  all  the  po- 
litical po-^  er  as  weii !  If  they  should  fail  in 
(Pber  ways,  they  can  destroy  you  by  now 
taws — they  can  throw  legal  obstacles  in  the 
v.-ny  of  CO  opt  ration  that  wmdd  prove  insur- 
mountable :  in  thin  the  miiUlle  class  would 
support  them,  every  sthopkeeper,  little  or  large, 
every  profitmonger,  down  to  the  smalkst, 
would  be  against  you — for  you  profess  to  put 
an  end  to  profitmongerin": — you  pro/ess  to  su- 
persede tiie  sUopoeratie  class. 

It  is  amusini;  to  remark,  that  many  of  those 
who  advise  a  anion  with  the  middle  classes  are 
strenuous  support#s  of  the  present  co-opera- 
tive system ;  they  seek  the  aupport  uf  the 
roi^le  eUns,  and  tell  us  to  expect  it — ^with  the 
same  breath  shouting  to  the  world,  that  their 
"  co-operation"  will  destroy  the  shopkeeper:) ! 
That  dstruction,  however,  proceeds  but  very 
slowly,  e<M»peraUon  on  their  plan  has  now 
been  lung  tried — is  widely  developed,  and  they 
tell  i|a  it  is  Jocaliy  saooessful— yet,  never  in 


the  same  period,  has  the  monopolist  ireaped 
.such  profits,  or  extended  his  opeiatior.s  with 
such  giant  strides.  Do  we  find  iloBei,er  Hyam, 
wanin;^  l>efore  tlie  tailors — Grissel  or  Peto, 
shrinking  before  the  builder? — Clowes,  or 
Odell,  falling  before  the  printers?  Every- 
where they  are  more  eaceeesftil  than  before  !^ 
Why !  because  the-  same  brisk nc^  of  trade 
that  enables  the  co-operators  to  live,  f^nahles 
the  monopolists  wilti  their  far  greater  powers, 
to  luxuriate. 

Thus  much  for  the  inequality  of  the  contest 
— an  inequality  that  might  almost  deter  from 
the  attempt.  But  that  attempt  may  triumph, 
if  those  forces  which  we  really  do  possess  ai-e 
but  directed  aright. 

Tills  brings  rae  tO  the  consideration  (  f  the 
co-operative  plan  by  which  you  endeavour  to 
etfect  the  regeneration  of  society. 

The  co-operative  power  you  have  evoked  can 
be  applied  to  only  thr^e  objects  :•— 

1.  To  the  purchase  of  land  ; 

2.  To  the  purcha;>e  «of  machinery,  for  the 
purpose  of  manofaeture; 

3.  To  the  establishment  of  stores,  for  the 
purposes  of  distribution. 

1.  The  Land,  Consider,  firstly,  the  enormous 
amount  yea  must  subBcribe  for  the  pnrehase  of 
land  in  snfRcient  quantity  to  relieve  the  la- 
bour market  of  its  competitive  surplus.  Se- 
condly, remember  that  the  more  an  article  is 
in  demand,  the  more  it  rises  in  price.  The 
more  land  yon  want,  the  dearer  it  will  beeome, 
and  the  more  unattainable  it  will  be  bv  vour 
means.  Tliirdly,  recollect  that  your  wages 
have  been  lalliug  for  years,  and  that  they  will 
continne  to  fihll ;  consequently,  while  the  land 
is  rising  in  price  on  the  one  hknd,  yonr  mcaos 
of  purchase  are  diminishing  on  the  other. 
Fourthly,  two  parties  are  required  in  every 
bargain-^the  purchaser  and  seller.  If  the  rldi 
class  find  that  the  poor  are  buying  np  the  Imsd, 
they  won't  .sol!  it  to  them — we  have  had  suf- 
ficient instances  of  this  already.  They  have 
sagacity  enough  not  to  let  it  pass  out  oi  their 
hands,  even  by  these  means.  Fifthly,  neVftr 
lose  sight  of  this  fact  :  only  a  restricted  portion 
of  the  land  ever  does  come  into  the  market — 
the  laics  of  jinmogeniture,  settlement,  and  entail 
lock  up  the  remainder;  a  politieal  law  inter* 
vencs,  that  political  poiver  alone  can  abrogate. 

It  may,  liowever,  be  urged,  in  answer  to  thf* 
liisl  objection,  that  the  capital  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  land  wonld  reprodnee  itself.   I  Mt** 
swer,  reflect  on  how  our  forefathers  lost  the  land 
— by  unequal  legislation.  It  was  not  taken  from 
them  by  loree  of  arms,  but  by  force  of  laws — 
luiL  >y  direct  legal  confiscation,  bat  they  «M  ' 
TAXxn  out  of  i  t.    The  same  cattsea  wiH  preUM 
the  same  clfects.    If  you  re  purchase  a  pf)rtiOn 
of  the  land,  you  would  re-comnaenec  precisely 
the  same  struggle  fought  by  yonr  ancestMi'm 
yore— yott  wonld  wrestle  for  a  titae  with  j^ 
Tetsity,  growinip  pomxt  eveiy  ycar»  tilt 
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tllar  boidtng  was  sold,  and  you  reverted  to 

your  old  condition.  Thi:*  can  be  obvi;itecl  only 
by  a  re-adjustment  of  taxation — a  measure  that 
can  be  enforced  by  political  power  alune. 

9,  Machinery  andmemufaeture.  ThesMond 
object  to  which  co-operation  is  directed*  eonsists 
in  the  purchase  of  machinery  for  purposes 
of  manufacture.  It  is  argued,  "we  shall  shut 
op  the  fketoriefl,  snd  competing  with  the  em- 
ployer, deprive  him  of  his  workmen,  who  will 
rtuck  to  U3  to  be  partakers  of  the  fruits  of  their 
own  industry."  It  is  impossible  for  you  to 
shot  up  the  faetories,  because  tlic  great  manu- 
facturer is  not  dependent  on  home-trade — he 
cat)  live  on  foreign  markets;  a\\<\  In  aH  markets, 
both  home  and  foreign,  lit?  can  umlerscl!  you. 
His  capital  and  resources,  his  command  of  ma- 
chioery,  enables  hhn  to  do  so.  Is  it  not  an  un- 
deniable fact,  that  the  working-men's  asssocia- 
tions — the  co-operative  tailors,  printers,  Ac 
are  dearer  tlmn  their  monopoliiuxg  rivals  3 
.lad  most  they  not  remain  so,  if  their  labour  is 
.0  have  a  fair  remuneration  ?  It  is  impossible 
to  deprive  the  employer  of  workmen  to  snch  an 
extent  as  to  ruin  him — the  labour  surplus  is  too 
great ;  and  w«re  ft  eren  smidler,  the  constantly 
developed  poirer  of  machinery,  which  he  can 
always  command  the  roadicst,  wonld  more  than 
iaalance  the  deticieiicy  you  caused. 

If,  then,  we  do  not  shut  up  the  factories,  we 
only  increase  the  evil   by  still  more  orer- 
l^lotting  the  market.    It  is  a  market  for  that 
which  is  manufactured,  far  mori!  than  a  defi 
cleocy  of  maaufacturo  under  which  we  labour. 
If  *e  add  to  mAQofaetace  we  cheapen  prices ; 
if  we  cheapen  prices  we  cheapen  wages  (ilicse 
generally  sink  disproportionately) — and  thus 
aJd  to  the  misery   and    poverty    of  the 
toiling  population.    **But,"  you  may  argue, 
"we  shall  make  a  market — create  home-trade, 
by  rendering  the  working  cla-^scs  prosperous." 
Yott  fail  a  leverage  :   the  prosperity  cf  the 
woridng  elassea  is  necessary  to  enable  your 
c^^Naration  to  ancoeed;  and,  according  to  your 
o^n  argument,  the  success  of  your  co-operation 
ii  necessary  to  make  the  working  classes  pros- 
perous!   Do  you  not  see  you  are  reasoning  in 
a  Mef   Tea  are  beating  the  air.  You 
^vant  some  third  power  to  ensare  success.  In 
Sue,  you  Wft,nt  political  power  to  re-construct 
the  bases  of  society.  Under  the  present  system, 
onyour present  plan,  all  your  efforts  must  prove 
ntt— hare  proved  vain— towards  the  prodac- 
hooofa  national  result. 

3.  Co-operative  i:tores. — By  these  you  un- 
^nCake  to  make  the  working-man  nts  own 
shopkeeper,  and  to  enable  him  to  keep  in  his  own 
podtet  the  profits  which  the  shopkeeper  for- 
iQedj  extracted  from  his  custom, 

fhsse  stores  must  be  directed  towards  the 
^HribotlHi^f  mannfietttres  or  of  food.  If  the 
fjrmer,  vou  must  either  mannAtCtaro  vour 
goous  yourselves,  or  else  buy  them  of  the  rich 
torer.    If  you  manufacture  thcmyotu*' 


selves,  the  eril  eonaeqiieaees  alluded  to  in  the 

previous  paragraph,  meet  you  at  the  outset.  If 
you  buy  them,  the  manufacturer  can  undersoil 
you,  because  the  first-hand  can  afford  to  sell 
cheaper  thnn  the  second— and  recollect  the 
wiiolosale  dealer  i<5  every  year  absorbing  more 
and  more  the  retaiung  channels  of  trade. 

We  then  suppose  your  stores  to  be  for  the  re- 
tailing of  proyisions.  Under  tills  aspect,  their 
power,  as  a  national  remedy,  is  very  limited. 
Food  is  wo.ilth — money  is  but  its  representative; 
to  increase  the  real  prosperity  of  a  country,  you 
most  Increase  its  wealth,  whereas  thece  atoreni 
do  not  create  additional  food,  but  mwely  dis- 
tribute that  which  is  created  already. 

But  the  i|ucstion  is  here  raised:  "if  the 
working-man  has  to  pay  a  less  exorbitant  price 
twf  the  articles  he  wants,  he  will  have  so  much 
more  of  liis  wages  L  ft  to  purchase  Ian*!,  and 
othersvise  emancipate  himself  from  wages* 
slavery.  Therefore  the  co-operative  stores  are 
the  very  means  for  obrtating  one  of  the  oh^- 
tions  urged  :  thrv  are  tin-  very  means  for  coun- 
toracting  th^  threatened  fall  of  rvages,  and  COn- 
secjuentr  diminution  of  subscriptions.'' 

This  observation  brings  me  to  the  second 
division  of  the  subject,  as  in  that  the  answer  is 
contained;  and  Imro  again  T  ndinit  that  co- 
operation on  a  sound  basis  is  salutary,  and  may 
be  a  powerful  adjunct  towards  both  social  «ad 
political  emanoipation*  The  solatiott  of  this 
question,  how  v-m-,  depends  not  only  on  tho 
me.ins  at  coniuiaiiJ,  but  also  on  the  way  in 
which  those  means  are  used — and  I  contewl : 

II.  That  the  oo-operatiTc-system,  as  at  pre- 
sent praetisod,  carric-i  within  it  tiio  gcnns  of 
dissolution,  wouM  inllict  a  renewed  evil  on  tlic 
masses  of  the  people,  and  is  essentially  destruc- 
tive of  the  real  prinelpIeB  of  eo*op«ratioa.  In- 
stead of  abrogating  profitraongeriug,  it  re-creates 
it.  Instead  of  counteracting  competition,  it 
re-establishes  it.  Instead  ol  preventing  centra- 
Haation,  It  renews  it— merely  transfiBrri'ng  the 
rule  from  oiu-  sot  of  actors  to  another, 

].  /t  /-f  t:j  (/■■■irrn/i  profi/infynff'i'inrf  :  Ilovet 
refer  you  to  the  conle.ssious  at  ti»e  recent  meet- 
ing ot  Co-operative  Delegates ;  it  was  the  boaat 
contained  in  every  reported  speech,  tliat  the 
i^ocicty  to  which  the  sjx  aker  belonged  had  ac- 
cumulated a  large  capital— some  as  high  as 
£2,000  and  £3,000  in  a  vcr;^  short  space  of 
time— some  having  started  with  a  capital  as 
small  as  £25,  others  having  bornnv( d  lar-o 
■^ums  (in  one  instance  as  muoti  as  *:'.»,t)00)  from 
rich  capitalists,  a  measure  not  much  calculated 
to  emancipate  co-operation  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  rich. 

lint  to  revert  to  the  acenninlatetl  capital  : 
how  was  thia  sum  accumulated  i  13y  buyiug 
and  Belling.  By  selling  at  cost  price?  Oh 
no!  By  buying  for  little,  and  selling  for 
more— it  was  accumulated  by  profits,  and 
profit:^  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  one  case, 
250  members  accumulated  a  capital  ci.  £900Q 
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in  a  rery  short  space  of  time  I   **  Down  with 

profitmongeniig 

What  is  tiiiis  but  the  very  same  tmug  as 
that  praetised  bgr  the  dMiounced  shopocracy  1 
only  that  it  has  not  yot  reached  ho  frightful  a 
stage.  Thoy  aro  stepping  in  the  footprints  of 
the  profitmongeiu,  only  they  are  beginning  to 
do  now  what  the  others  hegen  some  centuriea 


ago. 


2.  It  is  to  pitt  an  end  to  competition,  but  unfor- 
tumitely  it  i^-creates  it.  Each  store  or  club 
stands  as  an  isolated  body,  with  indmdual 
interests.  Fimtly,  they  have  to  compete  with 
the  shopkeeper — but,  secondly,  they  are  bc- 
ginuiiig  to  compete  with  each  other.  Two 
or  move  stores  or  co-operative  associations  arc 
now  frequently  established  in  the  same  town, 
with  no  identity  of  interests.  If  they  fail, 
there  is  an  end  of  it,  bnt  if  tlicy  succeed,  they 
will  spread  till  they  touch,  till  rivalry  turns 
to  competition— then  they  will  undermine 
each  other — and  be  cither  mutually  ruined, 
or  the  one  will  rise  upon  the  ivshcs  of  its 
neighbour.  1  ask  every  eaudid  reader — ia  not 
this  already  the  casein  several  of  our  northern 
towns  1 

S.  It  is  to  counteract  thecentmlvicUion  of  wealth, 
but  it  renews  it.  We  proceed  one  step  fur- 
ther—the fratricidal  battle  has  been  fouifat  in 

the  one  town, — the  one  association  has 
triumphed  over  the  othci's,  it  absorbs  the 
custom  of  its  ncighboui-s — the  co-operative 
power  fiills  out  of  many  hands  into  few — 
wealth  centralises.  In  the  next  town  the  same 
has  been  taking  place— at  last  the  two  victor^ 
associations  dispute  the  prize  with  each  other 
— ^they  undersell  each  other — they  cheapen 
labour— the  same  rcsult.s  attend  on  the  same 
causes,  and  the  vt'orking  ela-sses  have  been  rear- 
ing up  a  stroTig,  nc\v  jijp'geruaut,  to  replace 
the  worn  out  idui  uudur  which  they  bowed 
before. 

Let  us  reflect,  what  are  the  great  canal- 
companies,  joint  stock  companies,  banking 
companies,  railway  companies,  tiWing  com- 
paoiee— whafr  are  they  but  co-operative  asso- 
ciations in  the  hands  of  the  tidh  ?  What  have 
been  their  effects  on  the  people  1  To  cen- 
tralise wealth,  and  to  pauperise  labour.  Where 
is  the  essential  diffiBrence  between  those  and 
the  present  co-operative  schemes'?  A  few 
men  club  their  means  together.  So  did  they. 
Whether  the  means  are  large  or  little,  makes 
no  difference  in  the  working  of  the  plan, 
otherwise  than  in  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of 
its  development.  But  many  of  our  richest 
companies  began  waXi  the  smallest  means. 
A  few  men  stax  t  m  trade,  and  accumulate 
profits.  8o  did  thoy.  Profits  grow  on  profits, 
capital  accumulates  on  capital-— always  flow- 
ing into  tlie  pockets  of  those  few  men.  The 
same  with  their  rich  prototypes.  What  kind 
Ofoo4)pemtioii  do  you  caU  this)  Iti»  ibe 


less  iniquitous — but,  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, who  guarantees  that  it  will  not  run  to 
the  same  lengths  ?  What  benefit  are  the  people 
to  derive  from  thisi  What  is  it  to  us  if  you 
beggar  the  Moseses  and  the  Rothschilds  to- 
morrow, and  create  another  Hoih?rhild  and 
Mo^B  in  iheii'  place  i  My  idea  oi  reform  in 
not  to  rtdn  cm  mm  to  enrieh  another— ^Qiat 
is  merely  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  As 
loiK!;  f!-;  til  ere  are  to  be  monied  and  landed 
mouopohsts  in  the  world,  it  matters  little  to 
us,  whether  they  bear  the  naine<  of  LaeeeUes 
or  of  Smt^>  Soch  is  the  piresent  system  of 
co-operation, — a  system  unstable  in  itself,  and, 
if  successful,  injurious  to  the  community.  A 
system  thafemajbss  a  few  new  shopkeepers  and 
capitalists  to  replace  the  old,  and  increases 
the  gi-eat  curse  of  the  working  .olMaesy  the 
aristocracy  of  labour. 

IIL  Then  what  is  the  only  ^alutai-y  basis 
for  oo-opemtiTe  industry  ?  A  nauoiial  one. 
All  co-opei*atiou  Bhould  be  founded,  not  on 
isolated  eftbrts,  absorbmg,  if  successful,  vast 
riches  to  themselves,  bub  ou  a  national  uuioii 
which  ahonld  diitributo  the  nalionel  weaKb. 
To  make  these  associations  secure  and  bene- 
ficial, you  must  make  it  thcii-  Interest  to  assist 
each  other,  instead  of  competing  with  each 
other— you  must  giye  (hem  immr  or  itXfsm, 

AND  IDENTITY  OF  INTfiKBST. 

To  effect  this,  every  local  tussociation  bhould 
be  the  branch  of  a  national  one,  and  all  pro-  i 
fits,  beyond  a  certain  amount,  should  be  paid] 
into  a  national  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing fre.^li  branches,  and  enabling  i\ic  pooTtA 
to  obtain  land,  establish  stores,  and  otherwise  ' 
apply  their  labour  power,  not  uuly  to  their 
own  advantage,  but  to  that  of  the  genenl  • 
body. 

This  is  the  vital  point :  are  tfte  profits  to 
accibmidate  in  the  Jimids  of  isolated  clxtJbs,  or 
are  they  to  be  devoted  to  the  devaHonqf^^ 
entire  jnopk  f     le  the  wealth   to  gather } 
around  local  centres,  orieUtobe  dijnuea  by  a ! 
distributive  agency  ? 

This  aliematiTe  embiaees  the  fortune  ef 
the  future.  From  the  ooa  flows  profit- 
mongering,  competition,  monopoly,  and  ruin; 
from  the  other  may  emanate  the  i*cgeueratio& 
of  society. 

Again — the  land  that  is  purchased,  should  bs 
purchased  in  trust  for  the  entire  union — those 
located  thereon  being  tenants,  and  not  exclusive 
proprietors,  of  the  farms  they  cultivate.  Free 
hold  hmd'Soeieties.  eompanies,  ele.,  bot  per- 
petuate the  present  system — they  strongtfion 
the  power  of  landlordism.  We  have  now 
30,000  landlorda— -should  we  be  better  off  if  we 
had  800, 000  f  We  should  be  worse  eff^-tfuoi 
are  too  many  already  !  The  tend  can  be  more 
easily  and  more  rapidly  nationalised,  if  held  \yf 
merely  30,000  than  it'  possested  by  tea  ' 
that  amount    And»  again,  the  rent 
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botioDsof  the  freilifildenwMiU  Iwbat  a  ohim- 

cricftl  treasure. 

Suob  a  union,  based  on  sucii  a  plan  of  action, 
niglt  hoipB  for  Bnooesi.  The  pretrat  o(H>peva- 
tire  luovement,  I  repeat,  must  perish  as  its 
kindred  liave  tlonc  before  it — and,  if  not,  its 
sttocess  would  be  a  new  curse  to  the  communitj. 
Why  do  the  rieh  smile  on  tt  9  Beeanw  they 
k&Oir  U  will  prove  io  the  long  run  harmless 
as  regards  them — because  they  know  it  has 
Always  failed,  hitherto,  to  subvert  their  power. 
Inn  it^  attempts  often  succeed  in  the  begin- 
liBf— and  why  f  Because  the  new  idea 
nttracts  many  sympathisers — while  it  is  too 
weak  to  draw  down  the  opposition  ot  the 
mooey  lord.  Thence  the  co-operators  are  eu- 
sblid  to  piek  up  some  of  the  ernmbs  that  foil 
from  the  table  of  the  rich.  But  what  is  the 
Jt3,000  of  Rochdale  amid  the  proud  treasures 
of  its  factory  lords  ?  Let  the  shock  come 
maojg  the  mighty  colossi  of  trade,  and  the 
pigmies  will  be  erinhed  between  them. 

A  national  union,  on  the  plan  suggested, 
does  not  run  these  dangers.  A  national  fund 
(has  estahUshed,  wonldl  Io  all  probability,  be  a 
large  one — and  place  a  great  power  in  the 
band!!  of  the  association.  Persecution  would 
be  fiar  more  difHcuit.  Now  each  society  stands 
isohited,  and  is  attacked  in  detail  by  the  com- 
bined foroes  of  monopoly — thentotoaehone 
would  bato  teoohall.   The  national  oeatral- 


isation  of  popular  powor  and  popular  wealth 

(not  its  local  centralisation),  is  the  secret  of 
success.  Then  restrictive  political  laws  would 
be  far  more  diffioolt,  for  tiiey  would  eneennter 
a  gigantic  union,  instead  of  a  disorganbed 
body.  Then  the  corahination  of  the  rich 
would  be  far  less  formidable — for,  thoush 
superior  in  wealth,  they  woold  be  &r  inftnor 
in  numbers.  So  they  are  now<-4nit  tiie  num- 
bers at  present  are  without  a  connecting  bond ; 
nay,  in  bu;t  too  many  cases,  essentially  antago- 
nistic. 

I  entreat  the  reader  eidmly  and  dispassion- 
ately to  weigh  the  preceding  arguments.  They 
arc  written  in  a  hostile  spirit  to  no  one  at  pre- 
sent concerned  in  co-operative  movemeHts — 
bat  from  a  uneere  and  earnest  oonTiolion  that 
the  opinions  here  expressed  are  founded  upon 
truth.  I  have  given  the  difiieulties  in  the 
way  of  the  co-operative  movement  —  not 
with  a  Tiew  to  disoonragement — bat  that 
by  seeing  the  dangers,  we  may  learn  how  to 
avoid  them.  As  it  is  we  are  falling  from 
Scylla  into  Charibdis. 

If,  then,  you  wonld  re-ormte  society,  if  you 
would  destroy  profit-mongering,  if  you  woold 
?npplant  competition  by  the  genial  influence  of 
fraternity,  and  counteract  the  centralization  of 
wealth  and  all  its  concomitant  erils, 

NATIONALISE  CO-OPERATION. 

Ebmbm  JoHia. 


TP)  MTDDLB-CLASS  FRANCHISB— WHY  WILL  IT  IliJUBE 

THE  DEMOCEATIC  CAUSE  ? 


"Must  not  any  any  extension  of  the  fi*ancluse 
f>e  beneficial — for  Would  it  not,  by  infusing 
democratic  blood  into  the  constituency,  in- 
crease the  chancer  of  democracy  1  Surely 
ws  imuit  he  better  off  with  some  hundred 
fliouBand  chartiBts  on  tbc  register,  (supposing 
there  would  not  be  more)  than  without  their 
i^tance  as  electors.  Surely,  giving  them 
thevoteoduld  not  do  the  chartiat  caueean 
uijoiy.  Lookback  tbroughhlstoty:  was  ever  any 
great  movement  achieved  at  oncel  You  must 
walk  before  you  can  run !  You  must  put  in 
*ke  ^  edge  of  the  wedge.— If  you  wish  to  get 
from  the  body  Uie  hall  to  the  gallery,  you 
can't  jump  up  at  once,  you  ittoat  mount  the 
staircase  step  by  step." 

Very  plausible  arguments  no  doubt— argu- 
ttsnts,  too,  ini  part,  founded  on  truth — the 
only  flaw  in  l^em  ifl^  tbatthey  are  iaapplioable 
to  the  case. 

A  portion  of  the  ai-gument  ia,  however,  based 
on  p  manifest  enor.  -  It  does  not  fcdlow 
thst  the  addition  of  a  certain  number  of 

Chartists  to  the  electornl  list  would  en- 
crease  the  Chai-tist.  power.    If  they,  and 

%  «q1^,  WW  added,  that  power  Wjonild 


certohily  be  magnified — but,  if  the  same 
measure  that  makes  ten  Chartist  electors, 
gives  tlic  frauchi;>e  to  twcnty^  of  the  enemies 
of  Chartism,  I  contend  that  the  Charlilst 
movement'  would  be  weakened  usBtcad  of 
being  strengthened.  In  a  fair  representative 
system  it  is  the  majority  of  the  electors  who 
rule.  We  will,  of  course  suppose  the  new 
system  to  be  fair,  as  far  as  it  goe»— namely, 
that  every  elector  would  be  possessed  of 
equal  power,  not  like  the  pi'csent  system, 
under  which  141,000  electors  out  of  800,000, 
return  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Well,  admitting  the  system  to  be  fair  a?  far 
as  it  rjoes,  it  is  the  majority  of  the  electoi's 
who  rule  J  of  whom,  then,  would  that  miyority 
oonaist  ?  We  are  told  the  oonstitoency  would 
embrace  three  millioiia.  The  male  adults  are 
seven  millions.  Of  coui-se  tho  poorest  w^ould 
be  unenfranchised — the  enfranchised  would 
be  taken  from  the  wealthier  porfcion^and 
this  being  the  oase— if  four  millions  then 
would  be  too  poor  to  become  eleetoi-s,  is  it 
not  evident  tliat  the  majority  enfranchised 
would  bo  men  of  the  middle-dass,  suxgeons, 
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evilB  of  labour.  It  wotild  be  thd  special  con* 
stables  of  the  lOtli  of  April,  who  \'rou!cl  possess 
tlie  majority  of  votes : — wouM  cluirtism  be 
the  gainer  i  But  still,  say  tlicy,  in  it  not  good 
that  *07M  democrats  even  -too'  but  a  few, 
should  become  electors  ?  We  answer  no  !  if 
more  anti-democrats  arc  made  so  by  the  same 
measure.  Where  mahrities  rule,  the  larger 
the  nnmben  who  vote,  the  more  diffieitlt  is 
it  for  the  unenfranchised,  to  subTOrt  the  will 
of  that  majority.  Six  million  non-electors 
could  sooner  wrest  their  nghi&  from  800,000 
elecfoTs,  tnan  four  mUlie»9  eonld  from  three. 
Indeed,  we  should  lose  suppoiil,  instead  of 
gaining  strength  :  now,  great  numbei'S  of  the 
loiddle  class,  being  uuenfrouciiiscd,  are  with 
OS,  because  th^y  want  the  vote— give  them  the 
vote,  and  having  all  they  want— we  can  calcu- 
late on  their  support  no  longer.  The  middle- 
cla^'s  franchise,  instead  ofplantiug  onr  .soldiers 
iu  the  citadel  of  the  enemy,  would  recruit 
for  the  enemy  iu  the  ranks  of  our  soldiers. 

"But"  they  contend,  *' it. would  not  be  safe 
to  enfranchise  all  at  once — wo  mt'^t  take 
the  thing  by  instalments.  Wo  must  go  up 
the  ladder  step  by  step.  '  Even  were  this  so, 
we  have  a  right  to  see  what  the  kind  of  in- 
stalment is,  which  we  arc  asked  to  take.  "NVe 
might  accept  instalments,  if  the  instalments 
began  at  the  right  end  of  the  social  ladder— 
-  -  but  instead  of  beginning  at  the  bottom,  thei/ 
bxjin  at  tli'i  top.  Thoy  progress  downwards, 
like  their  entire  system.  They  give  an  instal- 
ineut  of  additional  power  to  the  middle 
class,  and  want  to  make  us  believe  they  are 
giving  it  to  us.  It  is  tkcy  who  seek  to  over- 
leap the  bottrjni  steps  of  the  ladder  -not  we. 
It  i^  ive.  who  feay:  begin  uL  the  bottom — 
if  you  are  sincere,  give  the  vote  not  to  the 
next  richest,  but  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  If 
the  middle  class  are  afraid  of  entrusting  too 
^iiiany  of  thc^je  with  power  at  once — let  them 
give  it  in  vMtatamaU  if  they  will,  hut  give  it 
there!  The  middle  dass  are  too  powerful 
already — their  mea.surc  adds  to  that  power — 
all  that  does  this-,  adds  to  om-  weakness. 

Sliopkceper  and  professional,  clerk  and  shop* 
man,  are  represented  already — their  dsss  is 
represented — the  working-class  is  not. 

If  tbey  can  afford  to  pay  us  only  by  instal- 
ments, let  them  give  tlie  instalments  to  those 
among  their  ereditbrs  who  have  most  ne«I  of 
U;  and  who  arc  fhcse  ? — tlie  poorest. 

Who  are  the  men  that  want  the  vote  ?  Not 
the  men  who  have  the  houses,  but  those  who 
have  not  even  a  room !  The  soldiers  and  sailors, 
the  navvies  and  coatcrmoogers,  the  day-la- 
bourers and  factory-slaves — the  men  at  four 
and  five  shillings  per  week — the  men  of  the 
large  towns,  who  bouse  as  deseiib^  in  the 
'Datly  NtWM  of  the  ITth  of  October  lit,  quoting 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  White- 
chapel  Association  as  follows  : — 

"  At  5,  HoUoway-court,  Blue  Anchor-road, 


in  a  small  room  on  the  seeoad  floor,  lO^fcet 
by  13  feet,  with  a  sloping  roof  of  from  5  to  7^ 
feet  high,  and  having  only  one  window,  weie 
crowded  together  twenty-seven  hnman  hciagi, 
men,  women,  and  children,  the  majority  o! 
whom  were  nearly  naked  and  very  filthy.  The 
smell  ^vas  intolerable.  In  this  room  there 
were  only  twenty  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each 
fwrson ;  the  quantity  of  atr  recommended  ky 
the  inspectors  of  jiri  u>n)>  being  1,000  feet,  sis 
being  the  lea.<;t  that  should  be  allotted  te  each 
person  to  preserve  health.'^  * 
'  The  men  of  the  raral  districts,  who  live  $» 
described  by  Forsyth,  the  Scottish  Commis- 
sioner, lodged  in  lofts  above  their  masters' 
cattle,  inhaling  consumption  from  the  vile 
effluvia,  under  roofs  so  wretched,  that  in  winter 
they  must  shake  the  snow  from  off  thetr  roise- 
rahlt!  paHet.^,  or  else  huddled  twenty  or  thirfy 
in  one  loathsome  bothy. 

The  agricultural  labourers  of  England,  who 
fluetuate  between  the  workhouse  and  the  finrBa ; 
the  vast  army  of  paupers  and  vagrants— tbc 
disowned  children  of  society,  who  stand  as 
aliens  in  the  land  of  their  inheritance — the  dis- 
crowned Ulysses,  Labour,  begging  at  the  door 
of  his  own  palaee ! 

These  are  the  men  who  want  the  vote  tbc 
most.  Liberals!  would  your  ••Jieforra,"  en- 
franchise one  of  these  ?  "  Distribute  yoor  in- 
stalments among  them  if  yon  are  honest  If 
not,  do  not  ask  of  us  for  our  assistance. 

If  these  men  had  the  vote,  they  would  su*;- 
zest  better  remcdioH  than  soup-kitchens  .iiid 
lodgii^-liooses,  prisoBs  or  pauper-deles.  Are 
you  afraid  of  the  revolutionary  clement  ?  Then 
boirin  cautiously — but,  at  least,  let  us  see  yon 
make  a  beginning. 

The  quMtion,  however,  rests  irpon  a  bmHa 
basis  still.  Arc  the  rich  tlie  friends  of  the  poor  ? 
Is  it  feasible  to  suppose  that  they  really  will 
legislate  in  the  interest  of  democracy  ?  Bui 
little  confidence  is  doe  to  the  mtddle-etaii,  «f 
ada^^s  ;  little  geod»  it  is  to  he  feared,  will  fiw* 
from  tlieir  co-nperrttion,  otherwise  th.in  a»eoni- 
pelled  by  circumstance  and  by  self-interest  i« 
support  us. 

No  doubt  some  will  ery  :  *♦  how  illiberal !" 

but  that  is  merely  a  f^purioua  liberality,  whWi 
shews  itself  towat  us  an  enemy  to  the  detriment 
of  a  friend.    It  would  he  better  that  reftHfm 
should  snifer  a  delay,  than  tlmt  it  should  bo 
carried  by  unsafe  hands  I     There  weui4  be 
great  doubts  of  it.^  stahility  !     It  is  as 
trick  of  oligarchy  to  take  the  people's  more- 
ment  oat  of  the  people' sgaidaiMQe^^ye!  lid 
even  to  carry  It,  for  the  purpose  ef  retaining 
sufficient  I'OWOP,  Influence,  and  |'<fn^i<  irity,  to 
subvert  it  shortly  after.    Wiii  the  people  never 
learn  wisdom  by'experience  ?    TMs  game 
been  abeady  played  so  often  ifcd  yet,  whet* 
ever  it  as  re-attempted,  it  pnccwth.    Let  th** 
working  nianN  iTinrement.  h  '  kept  in  the  work- 
ing man  s  hands,  and  then  he  will  lawwJN' 

fl 
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the  work  proceeds  aud  wbAt  it  leads  to. 


givinof  you  what  they  promi»ed  ;  the  rioto  tb«y 


Ought  we  therefore  to  Of>poee  the  middle  clas»  themseivM  incited  for  their  own  qaarrel  wiJI  be 


mofenieDt?  Notao;  soma  tender  eonwiciices 
would  apbraid  us  as     ohstruct ires' *—thoxish 


held  forth  m  a  rtaaon  why  it  «o«14  not  b»  tale 

to  grant  you  political  power.    Thej  will  derive 


tluvt  is  a  carious  kind  of  philosophy,  ^vhioh,   the  benefit  of  the  reaction,  the  ssnio  as  they  will 


would  sanctioa  all  the  obstruction  on  the  one 
lidf,  and  not  allow  of  aay  on  the  other.  Wlutt 

haut  the  middle  cla3i4s  Ltxii  doing,  for  ages, 
kit  obstruct in<f  ns  in  iJu  obtain) ncnt  of  fli'; 
fran-ehise  ?  With  what  face  can  they  expect 
ouf  aid  f  If  we  did  obstruct  them,  we  Hhoald 
beeoly  requiting  tbew  in  their  own  coin. 

i'et,  as  they  have  a  right  to  get  tho  vote  foi- 
the  unf^nfranehiHOf!  of  tin'tr  order — let 

tbem  go  oa  in  their  uwu  way,  as  long  as  they 
doat  anwne  to  si>eak  in  oar  sane — ^to  witio 
oar  power — or  to  elothe  themselves  with  our 
inlluenee.    Lret  them  do  th'-'n-  work — that  is^no 
reason  why  vre  should  opt  uo  (mr&.    Our  Uusi- 
nmis  not  with  them.    Let  them  and  the 
aristocracy  fight  their  battle  out.    We  have  no 
interest  to  interfere  at  piesent.    The  time  may 
c<»De  when  we  can  do  so  witli  advantage,  it 
haa  not  come  yet.    If  we  opj)09e  tho  raoney- 
kfds,  we  hel|»  the  ariatoeracy;  if  we  assist 
iliera,  we  oppose  ourselvo?.    Ct  ucified  l>L"t\veeii 
the  two  thieves  of  land  and  j;old,  what  good 
wUl  it  do  the  |HH>ple,  if  tiiey  rivet  the  nails  of 
the  one,  ood  looaea  die  limbe  of  the  other  as 
loag  as  they  themselves  still  lung  at  the  cros»  ? 
Toe  middle-claf^s  wish  to  flight  their  bnttlt?  as 
cheaply  and  quickly  as  poHniblc  ;  it  is  a  battle 
for  the  remlMion  of  taxation — with  '*parlia« 
nieotary'"  gilding  en  its  "  iliKineiar'  ginger- 
bread. It  is  no  easy  b?itt!(»,  as  llie  protectionist 
reiction  proves,  and  tiiey  cannot  afford  to  wait 
loQg  \  they  will  be  impoverithed  tee  rapidly,  as 
MM  aa  thedbl)  of  trade  shnll  have  begun.  But 
if  (hey  are  to  ivin  the  battlecjuickiyand  cheaply, 
tiiey  must  have  the  assistance  of  the  masses — 
ibey  must  have  Nottiut^ham  riot^,  and  Bristol 
bamiagK — ^roarshallinga  In  the  bullrinir,  and 
gatherings  in  the  north, \is  Uicy  bad  in  If^OO. 
Who  sutFered  for  these  events*?  the  people. 
Who  got  the  credit  of  the  reform  i  the  middle- 
<4aM.   Who  got  the  odinm  of  the  rioti  tho 
people.    Who  got  the  fruits  of  the  struggle  * 
!!ie  m:(lH!e-class.    Who  got  the  (lungeoti'^,  and 
banisiimentSt  and   fines,   and  scalfolds  (  the 
people.    Qhnrtieti !  will  you  have  the  same 
girne  played  over  again  ]   It  will  be  ae  if  yen 
once  ^iv  way  to  the  torrent— if  you  once  en- 
gage iu  the  struggle,    ii  your  sympathies — 
Yoor  passions,  become  enlisted,  as  they  must, 
when  you  join  in  a  fierce  poUtieal  contest,  you 
will  be  drawn  away  in  tho  vortex.    The  middle- 
clais  will  fti>f  ik  uUradeiuoci  itcy — the  aristocracy 
will  eon tound  you  both  in  uuu  common  abuse 
«i  attack—the  middle^elaas  qoarrel  will  be 
feb  as  yeurs^— the  middle-class  will  be  glad  to 
see— -nay,      they  did  in  1830 — will  incite  you  | 
u>  commit  "^iDlcncef  from  a  two-fold  i  citsoii :  i  - 
0^  ^HfrnMaftft  their  dTals  into  rabmts- 1 
■il -at  H  vill  aftfd  them  na  exease  fir  net  i 

*  « 
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have  done  that  of  the  excitement  j  the  defeated 
artsteeraey  itself  will  rally  aronnd  them,  on  the 

ground  that'  their  class  interest  is  saferifraled 
by  the  middle-order  than  by  the  democracy; 
and  you  will  discover,  too  late,  that  you  are 
better  off  while  the  two  robbers  of  your  rights 
are  quarrelling  among  themselves,  while  their 
mntua!  :  alnuaies  gni'l2:e  the  j>opular  prey  to  a 
rival,  that  wlipu  you  have  elevated  the  one 
supreme,  with  no  division  to  his  ponder,  but 
fall  lelsnre  te  durect  its  we^t  ezelaeively  on 
you. 

Therefore,  let  ivs  abstain  from  the  present 
contest — let  u«  employ  the  time  in  strengthen- 
ing otmeirefl,  in  making  proselytes  atnong 
the  agricaltnnl  diatriets^ — the  Irkh,  the 
T  ;  ■  ? rs,  railway -1  aboti rers,  househ old-senranta, 
aud  the  classes  hii-ed  by  government. 

If  we  do  thin,  the  middle  class  will  tither 
bo  obliged  to  come  to  our  terms,  thro'  &kUag 
tli;!t  they  cannot  triumph  wltliorit  us  -or 
they  will  come  out  of  tho  contest  so  weakened 
and  breathlesB  with  their  long  struggle,  that 
we,  stepping  fi«di,  strong,  and  organised 
upon  the  fidd,  witli  no  now  prcjadice  again^^t 
UP,  no  stain  of  riot  on  our  ^^outcheon,  will  lie 
enabled  to  seize  the  prize  of  freedom  from 
the  Storing  hand  «f  the  exhansted  ''Libe- 
ral." 

Our  day  has  not  yet  arrived — but  it  is  not 
far  distant  He  is  a  bad  merchant,  who  sends 
hi8  goods  into  the  maclcet  before  ^e  time. 

In  conclusion — look  to  the  unenlightened 

agnniUiu-al  mind  of  tlic  eoiuitry.  Where  Oi'O 
your  apostles  preaching  in  that  wildenieaa  J 
Where  arc  the  traets  that  yoa  slKmUl  scatter, 
thick  a-s  April  rain  ?   Where  are  tho  funds 

that  f^hould  send  the  missionary'  through  tb 
;  Innd,  and  set  tho  presses  working  for  the  Gc 
of  trutli  * 

Blame  yoarselTea  if  your  toiling  brethren 
become  the  misled  prey  of  the  landlord,  the 
pni>nu,  and  the  money-monjjer.  Look  to  the 
mral  tlistricts  !  There  they  lie — thosio  m«utal 
desertS)  stret^ing  away  beneath  the  drought 
of  ignorance,  and  thirsting  for  the  dew  of 
knowledf^e.  With  you  it  rests  to  pAA^  the 
fertilizing  showers  across  them,  and  to  sow 
the  semi  of  intelligence.  We  should  soon  see 
tlonrisldng  in  that  fallow  fidd,and  ripening 
to  the  harvest  day  of  fredom. 


The  Slavonic  Rack  and  the  Russian  Powfr. 

Outline  of  Slavonic  Tli^fory. — Panslavinm. — 
Site  and  numl/cn  of  the  SlavQiuun^, 
in  tifty  years  Europe  will  he  either  Bsf  ablican 
or  CoHaek."— NaPOLBoyt 

The  great  naetionary  |^er  of  tha  weald  is 
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Russia — remove  Russia  from  tl:e  political  map, 
and  all  the  rest  of  continental  Europe  is  re- 

Sublican  to-morrow.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
rswiog  near  to  the  verification  of  one  of  the 
celebrated  alternatives  predicted  by  Napoleon  ; 
it  may  bo  useful  to  examine  the  real  basis  of 
Uussian  power — the  elements  of  Slavonian 
nHUonality. 

A  few  words  ns  to  the  past  history  of  this 
terribly  injured,  but  now  victorious  and  aveng- 
ing nation. 

"The  Slavonic  nations,**  «ays  Herder,* 
"occupy  a  much  larger  space  on  the  earth 
than  they  do  in  history  :  the  principal  cause 
of  which  is,  amongst  others,  the  remote  dis- 
tance from  the  Roman  emigre  of  the  lands 
which  they  originally  inhabited.  "Wc  meet 
with  them,  for  the  lirst  time.  o!i  the  Don, 
amongst  the  Goths,  and  ntlerwarUs  on  the 
Danube,  amidst  the  Huns  and  the  Bulgarians. 
They  often  greatly  disturbed  the  Komnu  em- 
pire, in  conjunction  with  the  above-mentioned  j 
nations,  chiefly,  however,  as  their  associates, 
auxiliariei,  and  Taasals.  Notwithstanding  their 
occasional  aohierements,  they  never  were,  lilce 
the  Germans,  a  nation  of  enterprising  warriors 
aud  adventurers.  On  the  contrary,  they  fol- 
lowed, for  the  most  part,  the  Teutonie  nations, 
(juiuLly  occupying  the  lands  which  the  latter 
had  evacuated,  till,  at  leugtli,  they  came  into 
possession  of  the  vast  territory  which  extends 
from  the  Don  to  the  Elhe,  and  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Baltic.  On  this  (the  northern) 
side  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  their  set- 
tlements extended  from  LUncburg,  over  Meck- 
lenburg, Pemmenmia,  Brandenburg,  Saxony. 
Lusatia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Polaml, 
and  Russia;— beyond  these  mountains,  where, 
already,  at  an  early  period,  they  were  settled 
in  Moldavia  and  Wallaobia,  they  continued 
spreading  further  and  further,  until  the  Em- 
peror Heraclius  admitted  them  into  Dahnatia. 
The  kingdoms  of  Siavonia,  Bosnia,  Servia, 
andDulmatia,  were  gradually  founded  by  them ; 
they  were  equally  numerous  in  Pannonia  ; — 
they  extended  from  Friuli  over  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Germany,  so  that  the  terri- 
tory in  their  possession  ended  with  Styria, 
Carinthia,  and  Oamiolia.  In  short,  the  lands 
OCenpied  by  them  form  the  most  extensive  re- 
gion of  Europe,  which  even  now  is  inhabited 
mostly  by  one  nation.  They  settled  every- 
where on  lands  which  other  nations  had  re- 
linquished, eajoyiiiS  cultivating  them  as 
husbandmen  and  shiidierds,  so  that  their 
peaceful  and  industrious  occupancy  was  of 
great  advantage  to  the  countries  which  had 
been  laid  waste  by  the  eraigr.ition  of  their 
former  inhabitants,  as  well  as  by  the  ravaging 
passages  of  foreign  nations.  They  were  fond 
of  agriculture,  and  of  various  domestie  arts — 
they  Mnamed  stores  of  oorn,  and  reared  herds 


of  cattle,  and  they  opened,  everywhere,  a 
useful  trade,  with  the  produce  of  their  ianda 
and  of  their  industry. 

They  built  along*^  tho  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
beginninor  wltli  Lubeck,  several  important  sea- 
port towiH,  among  which  Vineta,  situate  on 
the  Island  of  Rugcn,  •  was  the  Shvvonic  Am- 
sterdam, and  they  maintained  an  intereonrae 
with  the  PriiHsians  and  Lot  nations,  as  is 
attested  \>y  the  lavii^uage  of  these  nations. 
They  built  iviott'  on  the  Dnieper,  and  2sovgorod 
on  the  Walehow,  which  both  became  flourishing 
emporiums,  uniting  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea 
with  that  of  till'  Bailie,  and  conveying  the  pro- 
duction of  the  East  to  the  North'and  West  of 
Europe.  In  Germany  they  exercised  raining ; 
they  undei-stoorl  the  $«melting  and  casting  of 
metals;  tlu'V  prepared  salt,  manufactured 
linen  cloths,  brewed  mead,  planted  fruit  trees, 
and  led,  according  to  their  custom,  ajoyoat 
and  musical  life.  They  were  charitable,  hos- 
[litable  to  prodic^ality,  fond  of  freedom,  yet 
submissive  and  obedient,  enemies  of  robbery 
and  plunder.  AH  this,  however,  did  imk 
help  them  against  oppression,  nay,  it  even  Ma,* 
tributed  to  bring  it  upon  them.  Because  as 
they  never  bLrovefor  tho  dominion  of  the  world, 
never  had  warlike  hereditary  princes  amongst 
them,  and  willingly  paid  a  tribute  for  the  prii^ 
leiro  of  inhabiting  their  own  country  in  peac3, 
they  were  deeply  wronged  by  other  nations 
but  chiefly  by  tiiose  of  the  Germanic  race. 

Thoao  aggressive  wars  on  the  Slavontaaa 
began  under  Oliarlemagne  ;  commercial  advan- 
tages were  their  evident  cause,  although  the 
Christian  religion  was  used  as  a  pretence ; 
heca  use ,  certainly,  it  was  more  convenient  finr 
the  heroic  I'raiiks  to  treat  as  slaves  an  indus- 
trious nation  which  exercised  agriculture  and 
commerce,  than  themselves  to  learn  and  exer- 
cise those  arts.  What  the  Franks  bad  begun 
was  completed  by  tho  Saxons.  Tho  Slavonians 
were  eitlier  exterunnated,  or  reduced  to  bond- 
age by  whole  provinces;  and  their  hinds  were 
divided  amongst  bishops  and  nobles.  Tlirir 
commerce  on  the  Baltic  was  destroyed  by  tiw 
northern  Gernnuis  ;  Vineta  came  to  a  melaa- 
c.  oly  cud  through  the  Danes,  and  their  rem- 
nants in  Germany  are  in  a  state  resctablhig 
that  to  which  the  Spaniards  reduced  the  Pe-. 
ruvians." 

Thus  wrote  Herder  more  than  eighty  years 
ago.    Tho  oppression  of  the  Slavonians  ban' 

beuii  almost  unparalleled  in  the  modern  history 
of  Europe  ;  under  the  Moguls  and  Turks  their 
lot  has  been  much  more  bearable  than  under 
the  Germans  on  the  Elbe  and  Baltic.  They 
waged  a  dreadfal  and  desperate  strngj^ 
against  their  opjircs-sors  from  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Fowler  (018—936)  till  1169,  when  they 
were  at  last  exhausted  by  tho  Danes  and  Ger- 

*  This  is  u  uiktuke,  Vinetu,  or  J  lUidL  wassitua 
at  the  mouth  (^the  Oder,  and  n(il|ttjiis 
RUgen.  ^  '^.r.,^ 
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mi.  Their  last  successful  insurrection  was 
i&  1068,  under  Trooko,  Prince  of  RUgen, 
iko  they  formed  a  [jowerful  state  from  the 
|knpao  Oeean  to  the  Oder,  and  from  the 
Wtic  and  Eydcr  to  the  Elbo.  Crooko  rei;^ned 
W  years,  but,  after  his  niurtloi' at  I'Uicii,  (in 
ioisteio)  the  Danes  and  Germaiis  both  fell  on 
ik  SUtes,  and  Henry.  Prince  of  the  Obotriten, 
IiiiabitiDg  the  present  Mecklenburg,) 
Bade  klDg  of  ilio  J>la%'oniana  as  vn  fai  of  tho 
k  Ewphv.  His  dtscuudaut,  I'l  ibislaw,  turned 
IristiaA.  and  a  succeasor  was  made  a  Prince 
(  the  German  Empire  in  1170.  Thiu  family 
liii  reigns  in  Mecklenburg,' — the  only  real 
iUvonic  dynasty  now  extant.  In  tho  year 
1169,  Walderaar,  King  of  Denmark  conquered 
lugeii,  the  last  stronghold  of  Blavoniun  in- 
lejiaidencc  and  idolatry,  and  dcstruycd  Arcona 
Celebrated  fane  oi^tho  Slavonic  God,  Sviau- 
fiii 

I  Th^r  independence  DOW  cruebed,  a  relentless 
^  rsecution  began  against  the  conquered.  Tiieir 
;rui  s  were  taken  and  given  to  German  settlers, 
^ia^ouians  were  not  suffered  to  remain  in  towns 
tod  Tillages  inbftbited  by  Gerauin«,  and  were 
ocluded  from  tho  guilds  and  corporations  of 
tfsdes. .  The  official  documents  still  extant 
pove  Uie  systematic  nature  and  long  continu- 
of  tbis  penecution.    Meinbard,  Bisbop- 
Halberstadt,  orders  in  1246,  the  Slavonic  in- 
''latits  of  several  places  belonging  to  the  con 

El  of  Biitorf,  to  be  expelled  and  replaced  by 
rmao8.  Szalfarik  (Slavonian  Ant:  cap:  48, 
-118,  note  180)  quotes  the  deed  of  sale  of  a 
ti!ia;^e  called  Yeliz,  which  says,,  ''rcJimi'set 
ittomns  onnics  Slaros  eandem  inliatn  inliab- 
^aniii,  eUmnnare,  sine  )tvti  iiioni8**'—it  18 
fur  ivill  an^  dnt  J  to  bavo.  all  Slavonians  in- 
1^ Utaiing  this  Tillage,  expelled  vUbottt  hope 
*i  return. 

I  liie  Bishop  of  Breslatt  ordered,  in  1495,  all 
wFdisb  peuaots  of  a  plaoe  called  W<i^z, 
*2  learn  German  in  two  years,  or  to  be  ex 

i^l-d.—A  law  at  Hamburg  required  every 
,  who  wished  to  obtain  the  rights  of  citizen- 
'ip.  to  prove  that  he  wa»  no*  a  Slavonian.— 
ng  after  tho  final  establishment  of  the 
Christian  religion,  if  a  German  nu  t  a  Slavonian 
^tothe  highroads,  and  tlie  latter  could  not  give 
■Vliat  was  conaidereu  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
ibieDting  buneelf  from  bis  village,  he  was  ex- 
ecuted on  the  spot,  like  a  wild  beast.    ( Gd,- 
,  /iarrfi"!  GeKJdchte  der  Wenden,  p.  230.  Geb- 
iWdi  quotes  Mehnoid,  chronkon  Slavomm, 
\  &  Q«nDaa  writer  eo>temporary  witb  the  Baltic 
'SUyooians.) 

!  The  hatred  of  tho  Clhristian  religion  by  the 
I  Baltic  Slavonians  ^while  tho  other  Slavonians 
'  ittdily  embraced  the  Christian  faith,)  is  ac- 
tuated tor  by  German  ecclesiastics  themselves, 
who  accuse  I  heir  brethren  employed  in  the  con- 
^etaittoof  the  Slavonians,  of  turning  religion  in- 
tesao^neefopp^ssion.  Nay !  theSlaTonians 


superstition,  and  embrace  the  protestant  belief. 
Here,  too,  they  were  the  chief  snflteren.  Under 
Feidinand  the  2nd  of  Austria,  a  persecu- 
tion, hardly  equalled,  raged  a^^ainst  tho  Bo- 
hemtan  protestants.  At  Ferdinand's  death 
(1G37)  the  whole  nation  was  apparently  recon- 
verted to  Romanism  by  the  Jesuits.  The  latter 
were  boasting  of  it  in  tho  prest  iico  of  the  Pope 
at  Uome,  when  the  celebrated  Capuchin  monk 
\  alerian  ilagiius,  w  ho  had  also  taken  part  in 
the  conversion,  said :  "  Give  me  .soldiers,  as 
thoy  were  given  to  the  Jesuits,  and  T  shall  con- 
vert the  whole  world."— Tho  heroism  of  the 
Iluhisites,  the  Calixtine.>>,  the  Taborites,  the 
suderings  of  the  Slavonians  in  Bohemia,  are 
one  of°lho  most  memorable  episodes  in  tho 
history  of  s'*^''^*'"^^^  •'^"^  persecution.— 
(  J^e/ztl's  atsc/iic/Ue  i  on  lioUmcii.) 

Tho  partition  of  Poland  are  too  recent  m 
the  reoollection«  of  all  to  need  analysis— the 
Province  of  Polish  Prussia  was  seized  at 
tin"  first  dismemberment  in  1772. 

This  liad  been  originally  obtained  by  the 
German  Knights  Hospitallers  from  a  Prince  of 
Mazovia  in  120G— and  ihi>c  kiiigh'-  thouijh 
tiie  Poles  had  been  their  beuefactoi-s,  pruvtd  for 
ages  alter  the  most  implacable  and  dsngefoas 
of  their  enemies.    At  the  seoond  partition 
in    1703,   Prussia  seized   those   portions  of 
this  province,  including  Thorn  and  Dantzick, 
it  had  i>ut  jet  obtained,  and  since  the  last  ag- 
greosiun,  tlio  Polish  name  even  has  been  robbed, 
and  the  province  is  offieially  designated  West- 
ern Prussia.  .  .  j 
The  persecution  of  the  middle  ages  has  abated 
little  under  modern  civilisation.   The  Prussian 
General  Pfuel,  having  recently  proclaimed  mar 
tiallaw,  marked  ills  prisoners  with  red  hot  iron, 
and   slit   thtin  ^vith  the  knife,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Indians  mark  their  horses.  General 
Reichfeldt  (vide  the  Gazette  of  Posen,  May  8, 
1848  ;  drew  forth  the  pra«;uits  from  their  forest 
hiding,  by  false  exp^etation  ot  mercy,  in  order 
t  o  mow  them  down  with  shrapnell  shot.  The 
paper  of  mh  of  the  same  month,  in  describing 
the  wanton  burning  down  of  the  castle  am 
town  of  Ilor^alin.  nays        The  troops  behaved 
in  a  trulv  \  andalie  manner,  having  destroyed 
cvcrvLhiag;  tht  v  wautunly  inserted  the  miiales 
of  their  guns  into  lia>  dry  thatch  of  the  cottages, 
and  thus  fired  them. "    lUit  who  shall  describe 
the  imprisonments  and  tortures,  the  persecution 
and  misery,  tho  knife  of  SK!a,  tbo  blood-money 
of  Metteriioh,  the  crusades  of  Haynau  and  of 
Windisch"rit7,  the  gi -antic  murdering  ot  llussia 
and  its  Siberia,  tho  great  common  grave  where 
it  entombs  its  dead  :  aUvet  ^k,.,„„ 
Tho  Slavonians,  on  the  contrary,  alna^s 
treated  tho  Germans,  when  in  their  p^sv^r,  with 

mn.kul  kindness.        P^l*?***  ^f'Tj' 
Kraui.-i  were  encouraged,  when  tlieyfled  frwn 
religious  persecution  in  their  own  country  ;  tor 
^iLd  tllcratedall  religions  and  |xuaranteed 


U>»a«gbeo£oppsssion.Nay!theSlavonuins  roianu  ^    j  ^fg,   There,  the 

»<n  iSng  off  the  B»mi8h  I  them  pwfect  equahtj  ot  nguvs. 
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Slavonian  at  Wustrow,  Luncbarg,  till  the 
in:*lHe  of  the  ISth  coiUury  ;  and  in  the  district 
ol  Luckuw,  in  tlic  siuiie  principality —the  ia- 
habifanis  atiU  »pcak  a  dialect  mlnn;ted  with 
luucli  Slavonian.  Hut  iho  f!  iinanj^ers  wrr' 
less  succcasfiil  :  tlic  ijvarc!-  tlu  y  drew  to  the 
cradle  of  the  Slavonic  race, — despite  tlie 
banishmeiit  and  emigration  of  tlie  Bohemino 
protestants — despite  the  granting  of  tlieir  con- 
fiscated estates  to  German  adventurers  (lf?pit' 
the  terrible  dcpopulailon  by  plague,  famine,  aui 
sword,  ill  1843  thero  were  stilt  4,370.000  in 
Bohemia  and  Mxravia  spealdng  Bohemian: 
anil  onl}'  l,74'^.f>nn  speaking  OeruiP.o.* 

Even  their  language  has  been  made  a  curse 
to  tliem.  By  ao  Aastrian  Imperial  Ordinance 
of'tliu  2'2nd  of  August,  17S'.),  "  no  child  was  to 
he  a|'^)renticed  to  any  trade,  till  he  had  spent 
two  years  at  a  Normal  school," — that  is,  a 
school  where  German  h  taught — and  these 
schools  are  so  expensive,  that  poor  parents  an 
unaolu  to  apprentice  their  children  to  any 
trade. 

It  may  wetl  be  supposed  that  these  nine  cen 

turics  ot' murder  and  oppression  have  engrafccd 
a  deep  national  hatred,  an  instinct  of  race 
against  race,  in  the  Slavonian  breast  :  ' 

*•  PolM  twiat  tteiatem,  niemiee  Pbiakowi  wV 
Icudzle  brafem,*' — *'  As  long  as  the  world  exists 
.1  C<  rinu!  vlil  never  be  brother  ton  l*ule,'*  s»j» 
the  Polish  proverb. 

nleirzUd  Czcd-i," — "  As  the  devil  is  the  enemy 
of  maiikiiui;  so  is  the  Germane^ the  Bol^mtan/* 
run*  the  Biilieniian  saying. 

This  feeling  draws  all  the  difTereitt  SUitonisfi 
nationalities  more  and  more  into  one  great 
symp  itlilsiML:  body.  It  has  0!  !!;mated  the  idea 
of  rA.NSi.Avib.M— or  tlie  confederation  of  all  Sla- 
vonians in  one  gicat  monarchy  or  repnWic; 
and  the  eyes  of  al!  turn  towards  Russia,  as  tbe 
power  most  capaH!c  of  i'. ali^iii:,'  tin^  vast  id?a. 
against  their  material  weUarc  :  it  was  launched  Even  the  Polish  mind  is  imbued  with  the 
as  well  against  their  mental  progress.  Their  tiiought,  and  begins  to  look  on  the  oppressor  in 
Iltetmttire,  biatory,  name,  and  language,  were  :  the  light  of  the  avenger.  This  feeling  has  de- 
sought  to  be  extingui'^ljed,  'I  ho  Jfsuit^  tried,  veloped  itself  in  an  organisation  that  nssumes 
especially  in  Bohemia,  to  destroy  the  literature  .  a  literary  exterior — tliat  heinjj;  the  most  prac- 
nnd  education  of  the  people.     They  forced,  '  tic.abic  mode  of  action. 

from  house  to  house,  the  surrender  of  all  books,  j  The  Slavonic  dtakcts  are  being  once  mor? 
under  til  [  •'^nalty  of  everiasfin<4  damnation  and  ciiltt\'.ited,  and  harmonized  into  onn  cnrrrnt 
present  punishment,  ihey  burnt  all  tiie  books  language.  Great  men  of  letters  have  been 
they  found.  They  tried  to  obliterate  all  his- .  lurlhcring  the  tas^k :  Ignatius  Tliam,  Aloisiu'' 
torical  rcrainiscencea,  and  told  the  young,  teforo  ^  Hanka.  T.  Procha/.kii,  the  Ahbe  C^bro^ski, 
their  anival  ignorance  reigned  througiiont  the  frouj  1723  to  I>"?D.  Now  o  i  rcognise  l*a?.irhy, 
l.utd.  Al!  that  the  learned  Eolu  luiaii  Je.^uit,  Koilar,  SzaJlarik,  C'elakowski,  VotJsel,  Jung- 
ija.bjius  ;,i(i22-lCbi^)  hud  compiled  cuuid  not  niaun,  antl  others,  worthy  of  ranking  with  the 
hv  poUfshed  until  the  expulsiua  of  his  order  literati  of  we»;tern  Knrone.  A  Hterarj^  aesoem- 
from  the  country.  The  princes  and  !.o'>;(  s  tion,  caWvt]  Ma' (':..:-la, — the  JMtenlnn 
aoon  Germanisovl  ;  the  poor  hated  even  the  Mother.  '  was  founded  iu 
language  of  their  tormentors.  Ti»o  Slavonian,  llussi;i,  of  course,  encour.ims  the  PanslavistfC 
tottfoe  Ulcered  near  Leipxig,  till  the  end  of  the  idea,  under  ita  moMi-chical  aspect.  H  In  nne 
14th  century.  The  last  man  who  spoke  the  of  the  chief  dementff  of  its  Arin^re  stabiKty  and 
language  in  Pommerania  is  said  to  have  died ,  *  s.affarik,  Skivmie  ms^joi  IW****' 
m  liOi.    Diviao  service  was  performed  in  ^  Pra^/jtc,  90, 


Gwioahs  ttred  according  to  their  own  laws, 
undpf  their  nv  n  municipal  code::,  and  were  even 
allowed  to  appeal  to  lUe  HigUt  Court  of  Magdv"- 
bonf.  till  Gaetoiir  tbc  Great  institnted,  in  1385, 
a  High  Court  of  Appeal  for  them  at  Cracow. 
Poland  never  waged  war againstGermany, except 
the  defensive  one  against  the  Gerinaa  Order. 
In  1997  the  privHege  of  Vladialav  waa  granted 
to  the  Knights  of  St.  John ;  that  of  Preniislaw, 
in  1257,  to  the  Convent  of  Paradis  ;  that  of 
Boleslav  to  Abbot  James  of  Lubin,  in  1202. 
( Yxde  ReezymH's  codex  diphmaaietu  ntajona 
P^ihnifp',  pp.  10  and 59.)  Cracow  was  endowed 
with  the  German  law  in  1257,  and  Duke  Leseo 
allowed,  in  12S8,  tbe  Germans  in  that  town  to 
raise  fortifications  for  their  defence  agauisthls 
own  noblee.  The  German  system  was  ^iven  to 
Boj:\nowo  in  1C38;  to  Ravich  in  P>,5l) ;  to 
Jutroshin  in  1.024 ;  to  Zaborowo  in  ;  to 
to  Lobiens  hi  1050:  te  Boekwitz  in  1002. 
(Vide  WiittL'c3  "  Polen  tmd  Deutsche:' J  The 
privilo'j''^  of  Jutroshin  expressly  cnficts  that  the 
Germans  ot  that  town  should  be  judged  by  their 
niMicipiil  eoniieit,  the  Poles  1^  tiie  Polish 
ftathorilies.  P(nen  bad  a  GevBUm  biirgcrmeister 
and  municipal  officers  as  early  as  1281.  Kin^ 
Sigismund  1.  oontirmed  the  municipal  law  of 
Shnlitt  in  1538,  iHth  merely  thui  reservation* 
thatif  the  Germaas  condemDcd  a  Pole  to  deatli, 
ho  shoald  not  be  ext-cated  ^Yithout  the  royal 
assent.  At  Barshin  half  tho  municipality  was 
tf^  «oiMiBl  #r  Ckrmans,  bidf  of  Poles.  Many 
"  privileges^'  were  not  written  in  the  customary 
Latin,  but  in  German,  as  that  of  Wsehowa, 
1022  ;  of  Ussm  l&Cl ;  and  of  Rawich,  1644. 

These  &ets  are  tb«s  dwelt  on  te  show  that 
«hU«  -an  unparaUeled  persecution  raged  on  tbe 
part  of  the  <;f  tinans  against  the  Slavonians, 
the  latter,  wiicrever  in  power^  treated  their 
oppressors  with  the  utmost  liberality  and 
kindness. 

But  tlic  persecution  was  not  merely  din  c  ted 
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Ss^ranches  of  the  Slavonic  family,  and  to  lowing  is 

appreciate  the  vast  mat*?rial  of  which  Panala-  ^  TABLE  OF.  • 

may  be  the  leverage,  ^nd  of         ^"^^^^^  I      .^^.^^  3,,^^,^  ,,,0  nEUOiOTTS 

;Sfhf;  Tbt'  rnr^U^bSTthe       pkksu^io^s.    rC^o..u..  ^.a/a,-.X^^ 
Slarouic  race  t  Gi^ek  or  Eastern  Chur<:h,  54.011 .000.  of  which 

The  foilowing  is  a  table  of  the  Si^onic 
Purl'LATiONs,  as  divided  among  the  diflcrent 
klatei!,   {CoiMputcdbii  Szafanl:,  ISi'-i)-—  _ 
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nil  are  Russians.  cxc^pt3,2Si  .OOO  BuJganaos, 
and  2,880,000  Serviana  and  lllyrians. 
Greek  united  with  Home,  2,990,000,  ull  llus- 
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sians.  „    ,  .  ,  1 

Roman  Catholics.  10,359,000.  of  which  only 
350  000  are  Russians  and  50,000  Bul- 
jrarinns;  and  of  which  8,923,000  Poles,  and 
4,270,000  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  lue 
rcet  aro  Slovacks.  t.Uoatians,  Creates,  Caryn- 
thianf,  and  Servians  or  lllyrians,  and  Lppfci* 

and  Lower  Lueatians.   

Protestants.  1,531.000.  of  which  442.000  aro 
Poles,  144,000  Bohemians  and  Aloravians, 
and  800,000  Slovacks. 
Mahomedans.  800.000.  of  which  250.000  are 
Buljiarians,  and  550,000  Servians  or  lUy- 

lianH.  J  , 

Austria  and  Prussia  might  be  considered  tlie 
main  han  iers  against  Ru^sia^l  tucroachment : 
but  unfcrtunatcly.  their  rulers,  as  desiiots,  lean 
upon  the  chief  despotic  power,  and  are  invitins 
its  arrnncy  against  the  democracy  ot  the  west, 
llow^langerous  thi^  is.  however,  to  the  very 
existence  of  these  states,  and  to  the  continua- 
tion of  Gorman  supremacy,  at  least,  in  that  ot 
Austria,  is  evidenced  by  the  following  ana  ysifi 
of  the  population  eomposing  the  inhabitants  o 
the  Ci.alpinc  states  of  the  latter.  It  consists  ct 

1st.— 10.791,000  Slavonians  :— 
4  370  000,  Bohevuiaus  and  Moraviau.", 
2'753'000,  SlovackH  in  ^^orth  of  Hungary, 
2^594,000,  Sei-viaua  and  lllymuB,  in  boulii 

'  Hungary,  Dalinatia,  etc., 
■>  o41  000,  Poles  in  Galicia,  and  Austrian  Silesia 
i;i5l',000,  Slovcatzcs  in    ^^tyria  Carmolia, 

Carynthia.  etc.,  .      y  • 

2,774,000,  Kussinos,  or  malo-Ku^^^cs,  muaiieuv, 
'  or  North  Hungary, 
801,000  Croatcs, 
7,(K)0  Bulgars. 
2ndly.— 6,475,000  Germauti : 
2,7f>0.000.  in  Austria  Proper. 
000,000,  in  Styria. 
i232,000,  in  CaryntUia. 

24,000,  in  Carniolia. 
1,140,000,  in  Bohemia. 

  003,000,  in  Moravia. 

Such  are  Uie  mighty  elements  of  s1n^.nic      ^  m  (^u^ 
power.    Pveligiousdiscrcpai^cy  is  not  I'k'  ly  to      bOO,^,  n        <J  ^  ^  . 
Lay  the  u,!ion  of  those  elements  ;  for  the      ^30  ^00  m  1  i^n^  1  ^  ^^^^  ^ 

great  bulk  are  of  the  Greek  Cliurcl,.--  he  re-      ,.1     ;  J;^  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 
i»i»Aer  sujattervd  ill  snftiU  bodies,  Nv.th  the  C.X-  ^'^^-^'^^    AYallaehians,  in  Hungary, 

cti»tk>n  of  the  Polish  Romanists ;  «nd  it  is  an      ^"^'^ "    ^  and  the  Bukovina. 

^r^fiting  study  to  observe  how  that  rchgious  ,  the  German  element  as  pos- 

uoity  of  t?eling,  and  religious  antipathy,  may  ,V^"'t\,gre^^^  of  theSiav^ans. 

have  kept  up  the  national  opposition  of  the  |  feebsedbj  tncgrenT-u^F 
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— Lot  tho  Sluvonic  mind  unite,  and  80  rail- 
lions  of  huuuui  beings,  with  the  great  rcsorvo 
of  Asia  in  their  rear,  encirling  lialf  a  world 
with  no  chasm  in  the  liviiij:  link  of  tribe  on 
tribo — is  a  iMnver,  the  appearaueo  of  which 
may  well  forbode  a  remodelling  of  the  entire 
Europeati  world.   Republi(»ii  or  Coaeack  t 

Of  the  present  characteristics  of  the  Slavonians 
Karl  Preusker  speaks  as  follows : — *  (Tho  Sla- 
vonians resident  in  Western  Europe  are  called 
by  tbe  Garmana,  TFSnufe — they  call  themsdrea 
Sjrbs  in  Lnaatia). 

"Thpy  are  ali%'c1r,  strong,  and  laborions  p(»o- 
ple,engat;ed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  tishin^. 
Their  religious  disposition  is  manifested  by  tlieir 


of  predial  bondage,  the  Wenda  have  retained  their, 
harnlett  cheerfulness  and  mirth,  which  thev 
possesa  in  common  with  many  other  Slavonk 
nations,  and  their  S'>ber  contented  mind,  wbicfc 
i^s  mnnife'<tod  in  thoir  very  numerous  joyful  nn- 
tional  song!i,  and  indeed  merry  tune:i  rewound  la 
th«ir  homes  and  in  their  fields  when  they  am  at 
work,  or  enjoying  a  social  circle.  Th^  arti 
equally  fond  of  dancing.  It  frequently  happms 
to  this  day,  that  milkmaids  sing  for  wag  ers»  and, 
that  shepherds  play  on  horns  and  bagpiptatWr] 
national  songs.  Their  airs  are  generally  of  Ih| 
erratic  description.  They  sometimes  cxpresi 
complaints  about  tho  loss  or  infidelity  of  tU> 
beloved  one.    Many  of  them  have  an  elegiac> 


diligent  attendance  at  church,  and  by  freqaently  character,  and  are  full  of  enthusiastic  and  iniagi>^ 
nttered  wishes  and  expressions  of  [I  pion'?  nature, '  native  thoughts  on  the  beauty  of  nature,  tbel 
as  well  as  by  their  rectitude  and  commendable 


manners,  ^eirbonraty,  hospitality,  and  soci- 
ability arc  ir'turally  acknowledged;  and  so  is 
their  fnii,';ility,  rlc  inllnps?,  conjuL^al  fidelity,,  and 


instability  of  earthly  things,  and  the  destiny  of 
man,  with  a  strong  belief  in  the  manrellous."  , 
There  is  evidently  much  of  the  raw  materiib 
in  this,  tlMt  priest  and  king-craft  may  wen 
many  other  praiseworthy  qualities.  They  are '  work  up.  The  Democratic  elemf^nt  is  certaiolrl 
moreovc,  peaceful,  and,  though  like  many  other .  active  in  Russia  itself — it  has  beea  ioocuiatcAl 
SlaTonic  nations,  they  have  no  military  spirit,  |  by  Poland,  and  the  more  westerly  lis  npnrijliiiiif 
they  are  bold  in  the  dt'fonce  of  their  hnmt-3 ;  .ind  are  extended,  the  more  lik-dy  it  is  to  bCd^Stf^ 
their  recruits,  when  properly  drilled,  liave  earned,  imbued.  But  the  proi:jress  of  enlightenment  i|j 
on  many  and  many  occasions,  the  reputation  of  slow — the  progress  of  arn^s  is  rapid.  The  fatifmS 
yaliant  soldiers.   Bven  under  the  hard  pressnre  I  is  babincing  between  two  potntSi  ^ 

Republican  or  CossACKt 
*  Blicke  in  die  vattrUM  disch«  Zukitn/lf  Leipzig^  1343,  ^  DsMOcnacr  OR  R&'AQtWX, 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  A  DEMOCEATIO  MOVEMENT, 

COUPILED  FBOM 

THE  JOPRKAL  OF  A  DEMOCRAT,'  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DEMACK)aUE. 

THE  MINUTES  OP  A  SPY. 


ANrili 


CHAP.  T. 


TH£  aA&A£T, 


How  long  !  how  long!" — exclaimed  a  young 
girl,  and  threw  herself  on  tlio  wretched  bed 
that  occupied  one  corner  of  a  small  garret — tho  ; 
only  fhmitnre  of*  wbieh  was  a  deal  box  and  a  j 
rosh-bottomed  chair.    It  was  night,  and  the  ; 
moonlight  fell  flickering  through  the  wtndo'V5  ' 
— as  the  moaning  wind  wafted  stray  clouds  ' 
from  the  Atlantio.  over  the  tall  chimney^  of  the  ! 
factory  town.    **  How  long !  how  long  !'* — ^and  ' 
she  buried  her  faco  sobbing  in  her  liand^,  and 
drew  hor  tattered  shawl  more  tightly  round 
her  waist.    At  length,  shivering  with  cold, 
although  aanmmer*night,  she  rose  and  went  to  I 
the  window.    The  vast  city  lay  beneath  her 
eye — silent  and  clear — save  where,  here  and  j 
there,  one  out  of  the  many  chimneys  sent  up  a  | 


dark  column  of  smoke,  unrestingly,  even  by  jj 
night,  like  an  eternal  offci  ing  to  tho  god  of 
ovil.  Beyond,  the  sky  was  calm  and  pnre, 
behind  the  sail  of  the  few  white  vapoun,  that 
relieved  the  steranesa  of  its  massive  lookine 
nrwo — and  where,  amonir  the  hills  beyond, 
a  fitful  glare  pointed  to  the  site  of  distant 
farnaoPB.  At  intervals  the  rurobliDg  of  wheels 
was  heard,  as  the  belated  reveller  rolled  hoilMl* 
ward  to  his  comfortable  dwelling, and  the  angry 
voico  of  maudlin  nhercntion  rose  from  tllii^ 
darker  purlieus  of  ^tho  town. 

The  tesrs  coursed  down  the  eheeks  tha 
r'irl  as  slie  stood  gazing  on  the  cold,  hard  out- 
lines of  that  cold  hard  world  ;  bat,  saddettly, 
her  sorrow  was  interrupted  by  a  frelfi^^yi 
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&ni  ming  froib  a  heap  of  straw  beneath  the 
vindow,  a  thin  weird  face  peered  upward  in 

the  moonlight. 
'*Bmid!  A^es,  bread!'*  cried  a  shrill, 

weak  Toicc,  and  the  eyes  of  the  speaker 
tenefl  briglit  wtth  fever.  "  Breaii  !  Itrpad  I" 
lod  she  bent  over  the  child,  aud  pressed  him 
'  to  her  fireast,  and  tried  to  sootho  his  hunger. 
"  Has  he  not  come  yet !  Ho\k  long !  how 
long !"  and  the  child  sobbed  itself  to  sleep,  and 
forgot  its  pain.  She  feared  to  move,  lost  she 
should  wake  him  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
nfiiffaif.  The  breeze  through  the  broken 
pans  waved  ono  of  her  long  tresses  aj»ainst  his 
fheek— carefully  she  pushed  it  back,  kissed 
biia,aad  rocked  him,  trembling  with  cold  and 
bBBger. 

At  length  a  step  was  heard  i  n  the  street  with- 
out. "Ho  comes  I"  It  drew  nearer --it 
niouQted  the  stair — the  girl  wined  the  tears 

I  from  herfioe,  and  a  fiiint  foroed  sintlo  played 

|lbr.i  moment  on  her  lips. 

The  donr  opened — n  tall  fomi  entered — but 
be^ke  no  word.     The  girl  stood  downcast 

*'9ni  lilent — they  greeted  each  other  not — she 
I'oared  to  question  hhn-~he  shnnned  question- 
ing—and sat  down  moodily,  apparently  care- 
Irts  of  her  presence.  Yet  they  loved  e  ach  other 
dearly — that  brother  and  sister  I  But  poverty 
and  hunger  wage  war  upon  the  courtesies  of 
life- aye  1  and  upon  far  more,— far  more  than 
tbt ! 

The  morn  was  breaking — the  grey  light 
eutt  streaming  throafl;h  the  casement.  The 
man  oat  with  avierted  gaze,  as  though  he 
feared  to  see  the  ravao;e  that  addt'd  nights 
st^rration  bad  made  upon  his  delicate  and 
iMMtifbl  companion.   Bat  the  child  awoke 

^^Ui  the  gloaming  of  the  son  against  the  wall 
over  his  ho;ul,  and  with  the  roar  of  that  re- 
luming tide  of  life,  that  had  lulled  for  a  few 
Wrswith  the  ebb  of  sleep.  Then  the  heart  of 
the  man  seemed  to  re-waken  into  agony ;  be 
sbook  before  the  faint  cries  of  that  starving 

,  child  like  an  oak  beneath  a  whirlwind  :  a  wild 
(xprossiOQ  danced  within  his  eyes;  he  rose, 
aod  moved  to  and  fro  about  the  room  with  an 
VMsrlain  gait.  '*  Bread !  yes!  bread,  child!" 
be  cried.  "  I  have  no  bread  !  Where  should 
I  get  bread  ?    Ask  me  lor  death,  and  I  could 

gire it;  but  bread!  *\ 

"Hush,  Charles  !"  whispered  the  girl,  and 
tried  to  soothe  his  frenzy.  He  ttirned,  and 
gued  at  licr  fixedly.  That  night  had  made  a 
fm§d  altamtion.  Beaatifal4he  still  was. 
Otse^gly,  but  the  low  fever  of  hanger  had 
preyed  upon  her  chcdc,  and  its  faintness  was 
tieard  in  the  soft  cadence  of  her  voice.  ' '  My 
poor  dear  Agnes  !"  he  cried,  as  though  struck 
tor  $h|.Int  4ime  with  the  eonaclonsneBS  of 
dsager/  - 

,     "  Atidbave  you  had  no  luck  ?" 

"^BM."  he  replied;  "  I  went  to  Dorville'a 

f  MQ^IIviMniing,  but  he  turned  Mb  baok 


npon  me.    I  perserered,  aud  called  at  his 

house  in  the  evening ;  but  Mrs.  Dorvillc  was 
having  a  large  party,  and  the  servants  made 
the  pottee  drive  me  from  the  door.  T  tried 
Corlon's — even  w«it  to  the  banker — but  it 
was  of  no  use  ;  I  wandered  about  the  streets, 
in  hopes  of  getting  a  horse  to  hold,  or  some  job 
to  do— bnt  it  was  of  no  use.  I've  done  what 
man  can  do — I  can't  do  more— and  here  I  am. 
But,"  he  added  afttr  a  pause,  quickly  and 
fiercely,  *'  we  won't  go  to  the  workhouse  I  we'll 
die  first!" 

Charles  Dalton  had  seen  better  days.  He 

had  been  overseer  in  a  factory,  and  had  mar- 
ried a  farmer's  dausrhter.  But  he  lost  his 
situation,  because  he  took  part  in  a  municipal 
election,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  em- 
ployer ;  and,  beooraiog  noted  for  his  political 
opinions,  wai  a  doomed  man.  Overtaken  by 
poverty,  his  wife  unable  to  work  from  failing 
health, — ^himself  an  unwilling  idler,— >he  ap- 
plied for  work  in  vain.  Who  would  employ 
the  mechanic  who  dared  to  think  and  act  for 
himself?  Thccui-se  followed  him  wherever  he 
went;  as  the  excommunicated  of  Catholicism 
were  recognised  even  far  from  their  homes,  so 
with  the  rxeommunicatcd  of  monopoly.  Driven 
to  the  last  brink  of  despair,  ho  sought  assist- 
aneo  from  the  charities  in  his  native  town. 
They  were  numerous,  extensive,  and  magnifi- 
cent— they  were  presided  over  by  religions 
ladie^i,  philanthropic  burgesses,  and  devout 
clergymen — but  they  were  not  for  him.  They 
were  for  the  fswning  tools  of  wealtb—those  who 
had  crooked  their  souls  by  bowing  all  their 
lives  before  the  rich  — they  were  not  for  the 
brave  heart  and  tho  free  mind.  Two  asylums 
alone  stood  open  for  him — ^the  workhouse  and 
the  jail. 

^l;-tortunc  had  overtaken  his  wife*!^  relations; 
landlordism — low  prices,  but  unlowered  rents, 
unlowcred  taxes,  unlowered  tithes,  had  ruined 
the  small  farmer,  and  the  workhouae  was  the 
only  honourable  refuge  left  to  the  outcasts  of 

society. 

But  the  walls  of  that  workhonie  enclosed  a 
living  hell.  Husband  and  wife  were  parted — 
consigned  to  their  separate  wards  of  hunger,' 

fever,  and  contumely.  The  wife,  unaccustomed, 
even  during  their  recent  trials,  to  tho  hard- 
ships and  sufferings  she  there  experienced,  died 
in  giving  birth  to  her  first  child,  and  Charles 
Dalton,  with  his  infant  boy,  went  forth  again 
to  battle  with  the  world,  broken-hearted,  for- 
lorn, and  desperate. 

Three  yean  had  elapsed.  He  had  struggled 
on,  his  boy  wasting  under  his  eyes,  at  a  period 
when  the  future  health  and  strength,  or  diso;»sc 
and  weakness  of  the  man  were  to  be  founded. 
The  sickly  child  of  misery  clnng  to  its  father 
like  a  withering  weed  beneath  a  blasted  oak ; — 
the  gladness  of  childhood  was  not  there — it 
never  laughed  or  smiled — but  the  care  of  old 
age  was  printed  on  the  thin  ftoe  of  infancy. 
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Daring  that  interval,  an  orphan  sister  had  been 
thrown  on  the  hands  of  Balton  by  an  unexpected 
deaih,  and  Agnes  man  to  IsmMe  bit  Mvrow 
by  the  aspect  of  a  lov«i  oaeli  lodlMritlgt.  Agnes 
Dalton  was  fourteen  yoars  younger  than  her 
brother,  being  the  offspring  of  a  second  mar- 
riage. She  had  for  a  time  assisted  Cliarles  by  twisted  twiee  rovnd  her  neck,  made  her  ap- 
the  earnings  of  her  needle;  but  the  life  of  the  poarance  in  the  garret. 


A  noisy  voice  was  hoard  sooldiniy  in  th« 
passage;  its  sharp  tones  kept  asosnding;  and 
withont  even  the  eeremony  of  a  kmedk^  a  fat, 
red'faoed  dame,  with  yellow  rihhands  ia  a  Usek 

lace  "cap,  a  largc-pattorned  gown  of  rainbow- 
coloured  chintz,  and  a  halter  of  red-conl 


I 


sempstress  is  one  of  misery  and  disease — iier 
health  sunk  rapidly,  and  at  the  time  when 
she  has  been  introduced  to  the  reader,  she  was 
QDahle  to  leave  the  wretched  garret  form- 
ing their  dwelling-place — which  Dalton  had 
hitherto  contrived  to  keep  with  difficulty  to 
themselves,  aud  where  her  usefulness  had  be- 
come limited  to  aitcndaooe  on  his  aiek  and 
atarvinpj  child. 

As  a  last  resort,  ll:ilton  had  sought  outdoor 
relief ;  he  had  stated  his  case  to  the  parochiai 
board,  and  they  sent  an  overseer  to  examine 
into  the  truth  of  his  statement.    Dalton  was  at 
home  when  the  official  cnlled;  ho  did  not  like 
his  manner  to  his  sister  then  ;  but  prudence 
restrained  his  indignation.  The  parish  dignitary 
left,  vvith  a  promise  to  consider  the  case,  and 
let  them  know.    lie  e-illed  again,  in  Dalton's 
abscnee;  and  the  tears  and  refusals  of  Agnes 
to  accept  assistance  iVom  the  pari^ih  iHsvealcd  to 
her  brother  tlio  attempted  insult,  and  the  vile 
conditions  of  relief  offered  by  the  representative 
of  its  charity.    The  workhou^^c  is  but  too  often 
synonymous  with  the  seraclio.    Tlie  overseer 
came  again— >Dalton  found  him  there  when  he 
retnrnedt  angered  and  desponding,  from  an  un- 
availing senrch  for  work  or  help.  He  read  what 
had  passed  iu  the  palu  face  of  his  sister,  and 
one  mow  sent  the  protector  of  the  poor  aeroes 
the  outraged  threshold  of  tlie  poor  man's  home, 
liut  their  hope  of  help  or  meroy  from  that 
(quarter  was  for  ever  closed. 
On  the  morning,  wliose  dawn  we  have  already 


•So,"  she  said,  "as  I  thought!  idling 
about,  and  living  on  other  people's  patience. 
No  money  yet,  I  suppose  !  Do  you  fancy  I  let 
my  rooms — and  suoh  a  eomfortalle  hurge  voon 
as  this — for  charity  to  such  as  yon  ?  iVhy,  I 
could  make  twice  the  money  for  it,  I  only  let 
it  as  a  favour  to  anybody.  Down  with  your 
rtntf  or  oat  with  you  tbie  neming.'* 

In  vain  tlie  wretched  tenants  of  that  mise- 
rable garret  expostulated  with  their  imperious 
landladv.  Agues  was  too  faint  and  ill  to  leave 
•^the  ohild  wai  dying—Daltoa  prayed  for  only 
a  few  houi  's  delay — he  wouM  nudce  obO  lut 
effort — but  he  had  said  (he  same  so  often — liii 
patience,  if  ever  she  had  {lossessed  that  quality, 
was  loug  worn  out ;  he  pointed  io  his  sister, 
whoae  hanger-weakened  nerves  strung  to  the 
keenest  gensibility  by  vigil* fasting,  ao^aiudetji 
could  ill  bear  the  scene. 

*'  Your  sister  I"  cried  the  intruder  ;  "aniss 
sister  she  nay  bfi !  WeVe  not  aneh  feota  as  yet 
may  take  us  for.  Sister,  indeed  !  It  may  lie 
all  very  convenient  to  you,  but  such  Beoph 
shan't  stop  in  my  bouse  for  another  hour. 

Scarcely  were  the  ir^pif  o«t  of  irar  nm^, 
ere,  shrinking  Iiefore  the  whirlwind  of  pas»ofl 
she  had  roused  in  Dalton,  she  hurried  down  the 
stairs  with  all  the  speed  her  iMilky  frame  ad- 
mitted ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  weH-Anr  tav  tint 
another  object  riveted  the  attention  of  the  fren- 
zied Dalton  ;  his  sister  had  fallen  sonseleKS  to 
!  the  ground,  beneath  the  mingled  influence  sf 
excitement  and  exhaustion. 


chronicled,  brother  and  sister  had  not  tasted  I    Witli  a  pale  cheek  aatd  an  iey  hand  he  bent 

food  for  si.x  atid  thirty  hours  ;  the  last  crust,  ;  over  her.  "Not  dead!  not  dead!  my  Agncsl" 
Hoaked  in  water,  had  been  given  to  the  child  ;  ,  he  cried.    '  Xol  not  happy  yet!  Great  GodI 


and  nature  was  fast  giving  way  beneath  the 
long  infliction.  It  was  imperative  that  work 
and  food  should  be  procured  that  niornif  f;  ; 


Si'itorl  How  muck  better  were  it^  1  should 
let  you  die!"— but  he  took  tbe  onik  drops  of 
water  that  should  TCBtovO  her  to  life— he 


day  by  day  Dalton  ha<l  vainly  souglit  employ-  |  bathed  her  temples— ho  moistened  her  lip.^— 
ment — day  bv  day  his  little  stock  had  dwindled  !  she  lived— aho  smiled  I    Gently  he  hiid  her' 

 — t— .*  on  the  bed,  ho  placed  tho  water  by hor  tide— 

and  taking  his  child,  pressed  it  against  htf 

breast,  to  cherish  vdth  mutual  warmth  thcl 


— it  vMished— and  starvation — ^grim  starvation 

;ind  drath  starcd  them  in  the  face  in  the  midst 
dt"  tl  at  city  of  plenty,  luxury,  ;ind  waste  ! 

Charles  gazed  upon  his  sister,  and  he  felt  not  •  ex.piring  embers  of  life.  Calmly,  (K/ldiv,i 
hisowusnlferingB;  something  mqst  be  done  that  almost  maehmieelly  he  went  throng  hw' 

day — but  trhat  ?  |  task — then  quitted  t!»e  voami,  locking  the  door 

We  won't  go  to  the  workhouse — we'll  die  i  behind  him,  to  guard  the  loved  ones  thathe  left! 
first!"  he  repeated,  as  a  terrible  scene  flashed  frominsult  audhrtru.sioii,uudwit}i  ahi'm,mes' 

mvcd  stcj>,  h©  descended  the  stairs.  **Uf« 
and  d^ath!  Li£o  and  death !"  he  muttered  M 


aerose  his  mmd — a  eeen^  that  these  chronicles 

may,  perhaps,  yet  have  occasion  to  divulge. 


It  is  all  of  no  use,"  he  muttered,  I'm  worn 
out — I  can  try  no  more  !  Agnes,  it's  time  to 


he  crossed  tho  garret's  threshold.  '*  Life  and 
death!  Life  aud  death!"  as  the  Avild  turmuii 


die  I'*  and  he  sat  dawn  once  more,  rigid  as  !  of  the  city  esmote  hini  on  tlie  hovko^fim, 
atonob  ^tli  his  dying  ohidd  lb  bis  arm  I  .*   '  - 
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.   THE  PAINTER  OF  FLORENCE, 


A  D  JMJiSTlC  POEM. 


DEDICATED  TO 


JULIAN  HARNEY. 


This  is  t&e  HiSt  iime  I  have  dedicutcd  a  ! 
T\ork  to  an  individual — it  will  probably  be 
the  last — because  I  hold  that  the  pea  :>hould 
be  devoted  to  the  maiAf  ,  attd  booitusB  the 
{)bnoDaUtj  of  prttBO  la  tob  ofhm  at  reprd- 

beusiblo  an  the  personality  of  con^nre. 

But  tb  joii,  my  dear  friend.  I  t'ecl  it  a  duty 
to  me  the  i»llfi^iig  cheer  of  fbtlowship— ok 
fb  wil  bt  d  ithiLll  band  in  the  vanguard  uf 
the  people,  sturdy  battlor.s  with  yot  almighty  ' 
wrong,  looking  to  tiio  future  in  tho  faith  of 
the  devotee,  and  warring  against  the  present 
the  itaroDg  fafc&liBra  of  a  c  m-^uioa^  right 

Ala^ !  friend  !  you  will  give  more  to  tho 
fuiurc,  than  tho  future  will  givo  to  you— lui  l 
the  preficut  is  ah  antagonist  that  striku.-i  hard 
blo4l  St  our  eiidtenc^.  But  the  men  who 
prepare  the  popular  mind  for  the  coming 
tide  are,  truly,  practical  reformers  —  br 
revUe  those  au  enthusiasts  who  cannot  look 
bejrwid  l^e  narrow  dvele  of  the  day  in 
wliich  they  live.  Two  pioneers  aie  requisite 
—he  who  takes  the  level  of  the  distant  lino, 
aud  he  who  removes  the  obstructions  of  the 
ininediate  patlL  6f  what  use  are  vdur  la- 
boors,  if  yout*  Ibvel  is  wrong?  If  the  miud 
is  misdirect 0(1,  of  \vhat  iise  is  the  oiguiiaa- 
tioii  of  a  people  s  power  ] 

Prooeedy  then»  on  the  {Mth  yon  have  cdioeen 
-Mid  therefore  it  is  I  honour  fdVk  because 
y(»u  have  not  let  yourself  be  drawn  aside 
irom  what  couvictiuu  told  you  was  yoiu*  duty; 


because  you  have  not  feared  to  speak  as 
boldly  to  the  people,  as  to  the  people's  foes 
— becauso  you  have  not  made  theui  tiie  God 
of  your  idolatry,  but,  irrespective  of  popu- 
larity, havo  ventured  to  perform  the  part  of 
their  true  frieiul — have  had  tlie  courage  to 
te'l  them  of  their  faults — and  because  you 
have  dcnoimced,  not  only  the  aristocracies 
of  gold  and  land,  but  have  dared  to  battle 
the  iiridicracii  of  dctnocracy  as  well.  It  re- 
quires but  little  bravery  to  vituperate  a 
cla88,  or  to  inveigh  against  a  system,  as  long 
as  the  opinion  of  the  many  is  enshrining  you: 
— tho  ti  ue  bravery  is  to  offend  against  that 
oj)iniou  when  conscience  so  comtuands.  Tho 
prejudices  of  the  puor  arc  as  great  as  the 
prejudices  of  the  rich — and  all  honour  to 
the  mau  who  dares  defy  them.  It  re- 
quires but  little  hotiesty  to  resist  the  golden 
bribe  of  the  monopolist  —  the  fai*  greater 
honesty  i»  shewn  iii  reiillBting  the  htVae 
of  the  shout  and  cheer— and  calling  down 
the  thunder  of  popidar  indignation,  t6o 
often  awarded  to  that  which  should  have 
won  the  approbation  of  an  aadienoe.  Peo- 
ples have  their  flatterers  as  well  as  kings, 

Accept,  then,  my  dear  Jidian,  the  dedica- 
tion of  th3  fol lowing  pages,  as  a  tribute  ul' 
respect,  and  as  a  nuax  of  fHendsbip,  frdm 

Tours  featematiyi 

BlRKtSt  JOKSt. 


i  HLRb's  u  mansion  oid  'mid  the  hills  uf  the  west, 

So  old,  that  men  know  not  by  wliom  it  was  built; 

But  its  plfinaoied  grey  thru'  the  forest  hoar 

Have  gliinrhor*'  !  a  thousand  yearn  and  more  | 

And  many  a  ule  of  sorrow  and  guilt 

^Voald  blanch  the  cheek, 

li  il*  8tun^  coula  speak 

The  secrets  locked  ui  its  silent  breast. 

'u  lords  have  been  ^reat  in  the  oKlcn  day  ; 

But  the  pride  of  their  strength  has  been  boroken 

away:  ,» 
i'hev  moal4er  unknown  iii  tii^  ii^ive  land. 
Aailkiitlidil  has  long  past  to  a  atiabger-haad. 

 '  i 


A  cunning  Uwjrer,  who  could  feed 

rreseut  want  with  future  neiul, 

Had  drawn  the  youth  of  their  i  ite.st  bdr 

In  the  viewle.ss  mesh  of  his  subtle  suare* 

The  careless  boy.  he  led  a.stray 

With  the  lure  of  lust  and  tlio  thirst  of  play  ; 

With  low  companions  bntle  him  sit, 

Who  spuk(.'  <lebauch,  and  called  it  wit ; 

IVu  pas>*ioiis  1  aim  ft] —employed  his  purse, 

'J'ooU  all  lie  had,  aiiil  l;avt^  —their  curse. 

Then,  when  he'd  run  his  fortune  thro*,- 

He  sought  in  debt  a  fortune  new^, 

And,  ^^anibling  high  and  di  iiiking  liardj 

Threw  down  his  acres,  card  by  card. 
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Tbe  lawyer  watched  bis  victim  bleed, 
Seenra  in  obit,  bond,  and  deed : 

At  first  with  humble  means  began 

The  quick,  obliging  buNneas-maii ; 

But  eareftilljr  pfelied  op  each  stray  tnthut 

TOl  he  waa  fledged  for  winter- weather, 
Then  massed  his  sordid  gains  together 
And  lent  to  him  from  whom,  'tlssaid. 

He  once  had  begged  his  daily  bread: 

Steadily  opened  pore  bv  pore, 

Mr'itb  a  lulling  lure  and  a  winning  word 

Like  the  flapping  wing  of  the  vampire-bird, 

And  sucked  —and  sucked,  till  he  bled  no  more : 

Then  changed  his  tone  in  a  single  hour  ; 

lie  fdt,  and  be  let  iiim  feel  liis  power. 

Nor  one  poor  drop  of  pold  would  fctcli 

To  slake  the  tliiist  of  the  perishing  wretch  ; 

Hut  when  he  found  he  had  sucked  him  dry. 

He  turned  bis  back  and  let  bim  die. 


Then  rose  the  lawyer  from  his  chair  ; 
Ordered  his  barouche  and  pair ; 
Drove  down  and  ransacked  every  store  ; 
Sealed  every  chest ;  locked  every  door  ; 
Counted  all  things  o'er  and  Vcr  t  . 
AoreS)  forests,  manors,  all- 
Prom  the  famiiv-portraits  that  cluug  to  the  wail, 
To  the  old  oak-chest  in  the  aervantr  lall. 

But,  since  it  ever  forms  his  way 
Tbe  frank  and  geiierons  role  to  play. 

He  takes  a  condescending:  tone, 
And  kindly  offers  the  widow  lone 
A  few  onall  rooms,  for  a  pairing  day, 
In  the  palace  so  lately  all  her  own  : 
But  takes  very  good  care  that  she  cannot  stay  ; 
And  tells  the  servants,  old  and  grey, 
Ho*ll  soothe  their  life's  unhoiised  decay : 
But  carefully  drives  them  all  away, 
And  bids  benind  them,  evermore,  .. 
His  own  loan  spaniels  close  the  door. 

Now  Devilson  roaches  his  heart's  desire. 
And  takes  his  place  as  a  country-squlris  ; 
But  since  his  origin  all  can  trace. 
Affects  a  pride  in  his  origin  base  ; 
And  since  all  in  this  land  yon  may  buy  and  sell. 
Is  determined  to  buy  a  good  name  as  well  : 
He  buys^much,  when  he  offers  a  flve-pound  reward 
To  tbe  slave  wboMI  starve  longest  and  labour 
most  hard  ; 

He  buys  more,  when  he  bids  a  whole  parish  be  fed 
On  an  annual  banquet  at  two  penoe  tbe  head  ; 
His  character's  rising  by  rajtid  degrees. 
Till  be  nays  a  young  saint  at  a  chapel  of  cane, — 
When  tbe  bnipdn's  oomfdelad  as  soon  as  began, 
And  bo's  stamped  a  reqieietaUa,  popular  man. 

He's  soon  made  Justice,  and  Sheriff  in  time' ; 
And  high,  and  still  higher,  determined  to  climb. 
Looks  around  for  an  anehor  to  stea^^y  his  life, 
And  from  a  poor  peer  buys  a  termagant  wife. 

The  Lady  Malice  is  tall  and  thin; 
Her  skin  U  of  a  dusky  tan. 
With  black  hairs  dotting  her  pointed  cbin ; 
She's  like  a  long,  lean,  lanky  man. 
Her  virtue's  positively  fierce  ; 
Her  sharp  «^  wnrj  weakness  pistes^ 


Sure  some  inherent  vice  to  find  I 

In  every  phase  of  human  kind. 

The  simplest  mood,  the  meekest  mien. 

She  speckles  witli  her  venomed  spleen. 

Construing  to  some  thought  obiOMIB  ;  | 

Shred  by  slired,  and  bit  b^  bit,  1 

With  lewd  delight  dissecting  it  ;  * 

Till  sin's  worst  school  is  found  to  be 

Near  her  polluting  purity.  , 

But  oh  !  beware  how  you  approach  her  !  j 

No  thorn  so  mangles  an  eneroaoher !  I 

She'll  lure  you  on,  with  easy  seeming,  j 

To  drop  some  hint  of  doubtful  meaniug,  | 

Then  turn,  as  hot  as  fire,  to  shew 

Her  virtue's  white  and  cold  as  snow;  ' 

And.  dragging  you  forth  iu  a  storm  of  laughter,  | 

Hurl  the  rail  wdgbt  of  her  ehastlty  after.  I 

Sueli,  no  line  is  overdone,  ^  , 

Is  lady  Malice  Devilson.  '  j 

Devilson's  thickset,  short,  and  red ; 
Nine-tenths  of  the  man  are  his  paunch aud  beid;  ' 
His  hair  is  tufty,  dense,  and  dark;  j 
His  small  eyes  flash  with  a  cold  gray  spark,  | 
Whose  fitful  glimmer  will  oft  reveal  i 
When  a  flinty  thought  strikes  on  his  heart  of  steeL  : 
He's  sensual  lips  and  a  bold  hooic-nose; 
And  he  makes  nimself  felt  wherever  he  goes;  | 
He's  stern  to  tl>e  rich,  and  he's  hard  to  the  poor;  ' 
But  he's  many  a  little,  low  amour;  . 
And  their  cost  is  small — for  he  culls  them  all  i 
From  tlie  Workhouse-yard  and  the  Servants'  Hall. 
So  Devilson  lives  witli  bis  titled  bride; 
And  the  saintliest  pity  him  more  than  chide;— 
For  they  feel  the  fuU  force  of  bis  marricNd  blissl  i 
Oh !  the  peerage  are  more  than  avenged  in  this ; 
Since,  if  he  once  ruined  an  absentee  raca, 
She  tortures  him  endlessly,  fftce  to  face. 

Chance  lately  made  me  spend  a  day  ! 

Ileneath  their  roof: — 'twill  well  repay,  < 

Thro*  those  old  cloistered  walks  to  stray,  j 

And  float  on  Time's  still  waves  away  ' 

Down  History's  dim  romantic  coast;  ■ 
For  the  marks  of  many  tides  are  there; 

And  all  is  graat,  and  grand,  and  ftir-—  \ 

Except  my  boetess*  and  my  host.  ^ 

'Twas  after  dinner:— Thro'  the  room 
The  lamps  diffused  a  golden  gloom; 
From  the  side-board  gleamed  the  plate; 
The  fire  glared  sullen  in  the  ^^te; 
Dark  hung  the  draporios'  crimson  fold 
Amid  the  oak  framed  pictures  old; 
Bronaen  furms  of  antique  Qreeoo 
(Grouped  the  massy  mantle-piece; 
The  crystal  glimmered  on  the  board. 
And  glowed  the  tn^pio's  luseious  hoard;  | 
,  While  fruit  and  flower,  with  mimie  Stain^    *  I 
Blushed  on  Uie  Udry  porcelain.  | 

,  The  wind  howled  wintry  thro'  tke  pailt, 
And,  breaking  on  the  far-otf  trees, 
Swung  their  leafless  brunches  stark. 
Like  wreek  uijou  autumnal  soas; 
And.  now  and  then,  a  gust  of  rain 
Swept,  pattering,  o'er  the  window-pan^ 
And  then  its  distant  sugh  was  heara        *  * 
As  the  storn)  alternate  stirred 
And  sobbed  itself  to  rest  again,  *    .  j 


» 
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Beside  the  firaplaM  1SM4it€ 
My  host  and  I  communing  sate; 
The  oonvenation  ebbed  to  naught— 
H«  nnk  in  sleep,  and  I  in  thought; 
And  then  you  would  have  smiled  to 
Hit  red  fiice  settliug  graduallT 
In  Us  tHiite  ftook'e  ample  fold. 
Like  a  sun  in  night  toes  cold. 
He  fltroffiled  oft — enotook  m  sip— 
And  pnined  a  word  aeroes  bis  hp: 
Tain  courtesy! — he  gave  a  snore — 
Sank  back  resigoed— and  all  was  o'er. 

Then  to  tiie  panels  roved  my  eje, 

la  search  of  oetter  company, 

And  asked  those  paintings,'nobIy  wrought, 

To  tell  me  their  creator's  thou|^; 

Then  those  pictures  dim  and  gtej  * 

Led  my  fancy  far  away. 

Sted-elad  knights,  and  bodiced  damoi 

Leaning  thro'  their  stately  fraioM, 

With  theu:  cold,  eternal  nxe 

FlMi  the  depth  of  other  days. 

That  stem,  time-clouded  race  between 
A  shape  of  life  and  liciit  is  seen; 

C?)eruD  Hps  and  angel-eyes — 
A  paradise  of  smiles  and  sigiia. 
Bnt  why  that  tone  • 
Of  sorrow  Uirown 

O'er  ieatoree  made  far  joy  alone?— 

She  f«s  a  child,  and  he  was  a  ehild; 

'Hiat  was  ever  too  young  or  too  old  for  lofel 
But  she  waa  rich,  and  he  was  poor: 
What  waa  ever  too  Mrii  or  too  bold  for  level 
And  their  lore  with  their  growth  nnooiMeioiisIy 

T^lnr  Unsmeii  saw  what  themselvee  searee 

knew.  , 
They  were  parted  from  that  hour; 
He  perished  soon  in  a  stranger  land; 

I P^^^         ^^"^  ^™     faithftd  hand. 
And  forced  her  to  walk  with  the  young  and  gay, 
As  slowly,  slowly,  she  died  aviay. 
But  love  has  fSaith  tho'  hate  has  power : 
That  was  the  balm  of  the  folding  flower. 

eft,  in  nidnigbt's  mystic  f^Ioom, 
Her  lover  comes  from  his  foreign  tomb, 
And  prays  the  ttod  of  day  and  night 
To  send  one  beam  of  kind  moooli^t 
On  the  pictured  wall  of  that  hallowed  roooi; 
Then  breathes  a  swh.  so  sad  and  deep. 
The  bouseboU  ha»  ft  to  tihcfr  sieep, 
Aod  flits  bide  loM^  to  hie  doom. 

^My  I  turned  from  the  iboe  divine 

Of  that  buried  rose  of  a  ruined  line, 

J®J»hare  a  canvass  lured  my  eye 

ftwn  the  narrow  room  and  the  clouded  skj, 

^  and  away,  to  Italy ! 

^[wi  its  crested  npples  sparkling; 

Hi  watery  furrows  darkiiog; 
And  its  white  saU  Uke  a  swallow 

over  the  hollow; 
And  Hs  son  intensely  bright; 
And  Its  sea  intensely  blue; 
AMits  crowds  of  lary  nations, 
■viijwthinflr  on  earth  to  do; 


And  its  old  cyclopeen  ruint^ 

Dust  of  empires  aead, — 
Footprints  of  the  giants. 
In  which  the  pigmies  tread;  ^ 
And  its  wliite  domed  cities  lylQg 
With  the  faintest  veil  of  haze. 
Like  a  dream  of  boyhood  visMmed 
By  the  li^ht  of  other  days. 
And  its  olive-leaf  scarce  trembling. 
And  its  sky  so  pure  and  still; 
Not  a  frown  from  earth  to  zenith. 
Save  one  small  cloud  on  the  hill. 
The  olive- leaf  scarce  trembling— 
The  cloud  so  small  and  fair; 
Just  enough  to  say — the  spirit 
Of  a  storm  is  watching  there! 
Thro'  the  forest's  leafy  masses 
Tou  might  see  how  the  current  ran. 
As  a  thought  in  whispers  passes 
Thro'  the  myriad  tribes  of  man  ; 
And  the  cloud,  like  Jupiter's  engli 
Looking  down  on  his  old  Rome. 
Perched  waiting  on  his  moantaui 
Till  the  thunderday  shall  come*— 
A  Laurel  in  the  foreground. 
Lone  and  withering, 
For  ever  stands  expectant 
Of  its  unreturning  spring ; 
And  a  pointer  lies  beneath  it, 
With  his  bnish  and  palette  near, 
Catching  Truth's  white  inspiration. 
Like  light  in  a  prism  clear. 
And  throwing  it  back  in  Ftnoj*! 
Bioh-tinted  atmosphere. 

An  army's  homeward  manA 

Crowds  up  yon  glorious  arch, 

While,  towering  in  victorious  might, 

Tentring  all  the  nicture's  light. 

The  veteran  T.euaers  wait 

The  elders  of  the  state : 

For  down  the  lar-seen  road 

A  joyous  throng  have  flowed  ; 

^ome,  on  winxs  of  hope  and  I6ar, 

In  search  of  rale  lovea  and  near, 

Have  flown  on  in  advance  : 

Their  eyes  despairing  cast 

Thro*  the  thiek  nnke  mounting  imt. 

Seeing  none 

Till  they  sec  the  one. 

And  fly  to  rest 

Oil  his  faithful  breast  : 

Weeks  in  palsying  terror  sped, 

Nights  of  agony,  days  of  dread, 

Racking  hours  th^  weigh  like  years, 

Thousand  tlioughts,  and  hopes,  and  feai^' 

All  summed  in  a  single  moment, 

And  told  in  a  single  glanoe. 

And,  thro'  that  living  suige. 

The  battle's  wrecks  emerge : 

Slowly  their  comrades  bear  them 

To  the  graves  the  loved  prepare  them  , 

But  they  join  the  trium^  tney  gave 

To  the  city  they  died  to  save  ! 

And,  where  that  solemn  line  draws  near. 

Silent  sinks  the  exulting  chen". 

And  inward  drops  tho  chidden  tear  I 

The  ground  shall  driuk  it  nevec  » 

It  shall  lie  on  the  heut  tor  ever  ; 

And  all  around  thcgr  heep 
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A  rererend  lilenoe  deep^ 
F«r  they  think  i|  aia  to  w«*p. 

And  as  I  wondered  stiU 
At  the  painter's  matchless  skill, 
That  work  of  buried  genias. 
With  it%iiiiiiglfld  ligtat  Und  jibidt, 

\T\r\  its  beauty's  silent  magic. 
This  tale  of  old  cotT^od. 


I  Ere  th«  mist  from  the  mountain  has  faded^ 
What  ft  triuntph  oCanns  ibaU  be  tbtte! 


At  Ftorence  in  th6  dark  ag«. 
When  FlorenM  alon6  vhii  bri^bt. 
(Slif  has  left  on  her  marble  (AgM 
lier  testament  of  light ;) 

At  Florence  in  tfie  dark  age*. 
When  Florence  alone  wM  fniei, 
(She  rose,  iu  the  ptHS»  tff  Sir  tages, 
Like  tba  ann  clki  A  ti«U»I«d  aek;) 

Willie  yet  as  an  it\  sKe  dtifted 
On  the  Earth's  barbaridh  flooJ^ 
And  tlie  wreck  of  the  Arts  uplifted 
From  the  deluge  of  human  blood  ; 

Where  many  a  feat  of  glory 
And  deed  of  worth  ^'ere  done, 
'From  the  Unks  of  n^r  hro^en  story 
Fve  saved  Uf  toe  vrtitid  this  one : 


Round  Florence  the  tempests  are  clouding  ; 
Tlie  mountains  ai  dmbg^  have  hurled  ; 

For  the  tyrants  of  nafion!^  arc  crowding 
To  blot  that  fair  light  from  the  world. 

Like  vultures  that  sweep  from  the  passe§ 
To  come  to  the  feast  of  the  dead, 

In  black,  heavy,  mothyrdess  rHiiisesi 
Iheir  mighty  bottaUonis  ttre  ^rte^. 

'Tis  eve :  and  th^  «o1di^  «f  FloYenee 

To  meet  them  are  marehinp  atoaii^ : 
The  foo  staud  liko  Ocean  awaiting  . 

The  atretaflei  that  gliJer  «Per  the  pHAn, 

Then  the  blood  of  the  best  and  th^  bravest 
Had  poured  like  the  rain  on  the  st>d,-Si» 

But  the  spirit  of  night  stood  b6t\V<ien  thenAiy 
rruclaiming  the  truce  of  their  Qod. 

It  tenches  the  hi^rt  of  the  tyrant — 
It  jrfves  hfm  the  time  to  repent  j^" 

The  morn  on  the  mountain  ha.s  risen  ! 
The  hour  of  salvatitflv  h  speftf  } 

The  muiiitudes  break  into  motion, 
The  trumpets  are  sttAing  the  flobd 

An  islet  snrrounxfM  by  (^cean, 

Tlie  rahks  of  the  citizens  stood. 

But  tho  vanguard  is  VnloVjr  and  (rtory  ; 

The  phahfinc  is  Freedom  and  hight : 
The  leadm  are  ItiM  Doty  : 

Then,  hail  to  thed !  F!orikke6  thi  J^ajii^a 

iiid|]MiitotiMet  wmmmSat 


The  day  that  In  heiLveK  H  bitrain^; 

Is  the  brightest  a  hero  rtiay  know— 
For  it  lights  back  the  soMier  returning 
To  the  home  He  ifas  MVed  fNMi  tHeilti6. 

'Tis  the  Uav  that  a  recompense  renders 
For  service  past  r<»coinpense  great— 

And  proud  to  its  gallant  defenders, 
Thus  speak  tlie  eietit  of  the  state  : 

"  The  hearts  that  now  <»rect  thee^sliall  mouId§^ 
The  breath  thai  now  hails  th^>e,  shall  f!eet; 
"  Leaf  by  leaf,  from  thy  garland,  the  laurel 
*•  Shall  mix  with  the  <Hiit  at  tuy  fiet: 

*'  But  poesy,  painting,  and  scrilpttrte 
<*  Survive  with  Ii*$*>HShfhfg  ciiahri*— 

*•  Then  gIoi7  to  glory  ! — a  triumph 
*'  Of  art  to  the  triiimph  of  arms. 

'*  Three  years  for  th'^  ta^'<  stiall  be  granitf&j 
**  And  great  be  the  victor's  reward ; 
PndMa*  and  riehea,  and  honotfr 
To  painter,  and  scnlpt'^r,  ami  MM." 

Then  loudly  cheered  tho  applauding  throng. 
And  thrilled  each  child  of  llrt  aiid  iotaS  t 

But  'mid  the  crowd  was  ono,  whose  SOld 
Had  long  sighed  vainly  for  a  goal ; 
Men  counted  him  a  dreamer  ;— di 
Are  but  the  light  of  clearer  skies, 
Too  dazzling  for  our  nakeil  eyes; 
And  when  we  catch  their  Hashing  besmi^ 
We  turn  aside,  and  call  th  :u  dreams  ! 
Oh  I  trust  me ! — every  trmh  that  yet 
In  greatness  rose  and  aorrow  set. 
That  thno  to  ripening  glovy  nurstf 
Was  called  an  idle  dream  at  fhnli 

And  so  ho  passed  tfi^  want  and  til, 
,  Aud  lived  neglect^  and  unknown  : 
Courage  he  lacked  not — ^neither  skill— 
But  that  Axed  impulse  of  the  will. 
That  guidfes  to  fame,  and  guides  ann^. 
And  opportnnity  ne'er  smiled,- 
Without  which,  genios'  royal  chiid 
la  but  a  king  wnmralt « throne. 

And  sad,  indeeft,  hie  youth  hutt  beMr, 
Had  love  not  woutVd  its  flow^ers  hte^Ween, 
And  helped  him  life's  harsh  griefe  to  bear. 
By  gramng  them  OW  ll  ^llM^  Citf*.- 
Shali  art's  own  v6tafies  Hv^'  litAi>\htg  f 
Docile  to  an  impolse  trne,' 
He,  \yhu  tJunks  the  bfeaitittftrij 
Shall /Ml  it  too. 

And  thus  the  poor  yomng  artisl  l6v^ 
And  wooed  a  loving  nmd  : 
Her  father  was  an  artisan 
AVlio  plied  a  steady  trad^. 
And  bowed  before  no  MOtiA  mM^ 
For  he  lived  by  what  he  mflfde  ;  " 
Altho'  his  labour's  i^rice  Msgin 
Todulnk  m  hit  tteengtli  dMiijed. 
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He  sought  not  riches,  rank,  or  fame  : 
iiut  too  much  he  himself  had  borne 
In  hunger,  positive  pain,  and  scofn. 
To  let  his  daughter  feel  tho  s:ini»-  ; 
And  he  had  said  that  very  morn| 
When  timidly  the  suitor  came— 
"  To  tho  imUcs  of  the  brave  in  the  marches  go  I 
"  And  carve  a  fortune  from  the  foe ! 
"Or  let  me  see  thee  at  the  loom 
'  When  the  shuttle  rings  in  tiw  meny  MOm  t 
"  Do  nnythinjj  !— hut  liang  no  more 
*  Like  an  idle  soul  at  my  daughter's  door. 
"Qo  !  and  Qod  speed  !  and  make  tliy  way ! 
"Return  in  happior  hour  and  say  : 

strove  the  slrite,  and  1  won  tho  day.' 
''And  lake  mf  child !  and  liiy  blessing  as  well, 
Bttt  now— tul  fhen^  or  fat  ever-'fioewell  V* 

Ht  Utard  the  words  with  reverence  dne  ; 

owned  them  wise,  and  felt  them  true  : 
but  his  arm's  too  weak  to  f^rasp  the  blade  j 
Nor  con  he  stoop  to  a  ploddinj:;  trade  : 
Why  blame  him  1— we'rr  uli.a  (tod  has  made. 
Ami  he  turned  him,  sick  in  lumrt  and  will 
iliat  fortune  and  ho  had  been  matched  so  ill. 

'Twas  then  he  hoard  the  state's  decree, 
like  the  trumpet  that  sounds  to  a  victory  : 
He  starts  from  lihe  spot,  an  altoced  man 
For  &e  goal's  revealed  and  the  race  began  t 

Then  ardours  new  illume  his  eyes, 

And  visions  proud  come  thronging  fdst  J 

hi  dreams  he  sees  his  labour  rise  ; 

Id  dreams  he  grasps  his  labour's  prize  j 

ilas !  in  dreams  time's  treasure  flies, 

And  the  first  short  year  has  past 

He  trembles  at  the  new-year  chime, 
And  tries  to  grasp  its  fleeting  prime* 
In  feverish  haste 
An  outline's  traced,— 

Each  new-born  fancy  scftns  sublime  t 

lie  rushes  bumius  iu  tlio  air, 

To  vent  the  expatming  ardour  there :  ^ 

But  doubt  conies  on  and  hrings  (h-spair, 

And  all  that  morning-promise  fair 

Hag  left  the  cancelled  canvass  bare 

Ere  evenings  shadows  climb. 

As  swift  the  rapi<l  sketrlics  rise. 

As  swift  the  glowing  triumph  dies. 

At  light  and  shade  alternate  hies 

O'er  skies  of  April  time. 

And  moments  couie,  when  cold  dismay 

Had  bade  for  ayo — the  labour  stay  : 

Bui  the  thought  of  his  love  like  a  golden  chain, 

Drew  him  back,  ever  back,  to  his  task  agaiu. 

And,  as  they  par^?,  each  Sabbath  day, 

By  the  gpot  where  he  waits  on  the  churchward- 

Colder  and  colder  the  ftther  grew  : 
The  nuuden  smiled  on  a  love  so  true,— 
wit  bar  tears  were  many,  her  smiles  were  few* 
Aad  weeks  roll  on,  and  months  flit  o'er, 

And  sUU  the  mighty  work  s  to  do: 
WTule  fever,  eating  to  the  coi  o, 
^»inai  his  transparent  pulses  thro'. 
And  paints  insidious,  stroak  hv  stivak, 
d^tk's  romance  his  Hushing  cheek. 
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'Tw  as  on  an  ove  of  autumn  pale 
I  That  first  he  felt  his  strength  to  iail. 
The  sun  o'er  Spain  had  mone  its  last ; 
I  The  leaves  around  were  falling  fast  ; 
The  western  clouds  were  turnmg  grey  ; 
And  Earth  and  Heaven  seemed  to  say  : 
«  Piassing  away !  FMsbg  away  t** 

A  wild  conviction  smote  his  mind : 
And  if  unbidden  sorrows  blind, 
One  moment,  eyes  that  still  dosory 
In  life  so  much  that's  worth  a  sigh, 
The  weaker  moott  rsmaiiied  not  bng. 
And  left  him  strangdy  <»faa  and  strong. 

The  se<Mmd  year  has  flown  away, 
And  shorter  grows  the  wintry  day  t 
But  over  toiling,  unremittiug. 
At  his  task  the  painter's  sitting  ; 
Undisturbed  by  hope  or  fear  ; 
Steady,  conscious,  calm,  and  clear  } 
For  angels  warn  him  every  night, 
To  labour  while  'tis  stUI  life-light. 
And  is  it  Death,  whost>  solcnmhAlldf 
Fettering  fancy's  rebel -band, 
And  lifting  up  his  spirit  high, 
Has  touched  it  with  sublimity 
Oh  !  say  not  so  I  the  young  are  strong, 
And  txnively  speeds  nie  work  along, 
And  Love's  soft  thrill,  and  Irtoe's  prood  Milli| 
Possess  a  wondrous  power  of  healing. 
And  weeks  roll  on, — and  months  flit  o'er  } 
The  work  is  speeding  more  and  mOre  ; 
And  rivals  who,  with  smiling  eye 
Had  watched  the  lost  time  buri^jiog  by. 
Now  croak  their  raven  propheoir 
And  sneering  of  his  progress  ask  : 
But  pain  and  grief  their  magic  trying, 
Hope  and  fame  his  heart  inspiring, 
Love  its  j^odlik-e  power  suppiyiiqfi 
Sit  by  the  canvass  untiring: 
They  deepen  the  shade,  and  they  heigliteii  the 
light. 

They  force  on  the  work  with  invincible  might : 
They  toil  thro*  the  day,  and  they  think  thro'  the 

night  : 

Are  Uuy  workmen  to  &il  at  the  task  I 

Then,  hail  to  thee  !  Florence  the  great  I 
And,  hail  to  tlioc  1  Florence  the  fair  ! . 
Ere  the  last  sheaf  of  autumn  is  gathered, 
What  a  triumph  of  Art  shall  be  then* 


The  hells  in  Florence  are  ringing  all  ; 

The  third  year  has  come  to  its  close  ; 
The  Elders  have  met  in  the  iudgment-hally 
And  swelling  the  sound  of  their  festival^ 

Tiixo'  the  city  the  multitude  flows, 

Within  his  narrow  chamber  high 
The  student  waits  the  fated  hour : 

'Tis  long  since,  'neath  a  flrecr  sky, 
He  felt  the  sun,  or  braved  the  uiower. 

Toil  keut  him  there — and  now  'twas  o'er. 

He  had  the  heart  and  strength  no  more. 

From  the  casement  might  be  seen. 
The  o'erhauging  houses  breach  between^ 

A  diatabt  ffpim  «f  crantry  grMn : 
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And,  an  that  strip  of  earth  and  sky. 

Unswerving  hung  his  lightless  eye  j 

And m thenowrsj stow-wandering by,  • 

"With  heavy  stroke  returning  came, 

They  shook  thro'  his  thin  and  tremulous  frame 

A«  autumn  blasts,  wHh  boisterous  call, 

May  slmko  the  leaf  that  is  near  its  fall. 

Their  iron  tongues  seemed  all  to  say : 

»  Hie  thee  aiway  t  Hie  tbeb  away ! 

«  Thou  has  landedt  by  treasore  secure  nom  tbe 

Wft VB  * 

«  Thyself,  thou  b6|d  tfwiiitmerf  thou  fhalt  not 

save."  ■'*.'*,•.'  M 

But  ere  the  morning's  mid  ward  hour 
Had  brought  the  sun  round  the  eastern 

To  touch  the  pale,  unopened  flower 
That  drooped  upon  his  window  sill, 
A  gentle  hand  tapped  oh  his  chamber  door— 
And  a  soft  voicecalled  :— 'tis  the  voieo  of  Lenorel 
Spirit  of  Light  I  before  pasdiug  the  grave  ! 
Angel  oiP  Life  f  art  tbon  comer  tosave-l 
8he  knew  the  hours  wore  hard  to  bear, 
That  the  heart  will  fail  and  the  spirit  break 
When  life,  and  more  than  Wt  al  stak»»  " 
And  had  won  on  her  father  to  bring  her  there  : 
But  he  sat  him  down, 
VV^ith  a  silent  frown, 

Half  angered  to  deem  he  had'  been  to  weak. 


The  maiden  has  sunk  fi  um  the  window-slde :— 
•  Tis  past  a  fear  I— 'tis  past  a  doubt ! 
There's  a  stir  within— there's  a  rush  without— 
They  mount  the  stair— the  door  tiies  wide— 
Oh:  ioy  to  the  lover!  and  joy  to  the  bnde! 


The  painter's  face  with  a  smile  is  bright 
As  he  reads  his  hope  in  the  maiden's  eyes  ; 
But  her  cheek  turns  pale  an  the  lustre  dirs, 
Till  it  hanga  on  his  lip  like  the  mournful  light 
On  a  "wwM  that  may  sink  ere  the  |>roud  eoarise. 
And  his  fancy  was  busy  again  within 
To  think  bow  much  better  bis  work  might  have 

been,  / 
With  a  light  brought  there,  and  a^  shade  thrown 

here, 

'Twas  well  that  he  bad  not  the  canvass  near, 
For  the  painters,  tiien,' were  Despairand'  Fear. 

But  bark  !  a  sonnd  on  the  silence  steals ! 
Tis  a  (dioot— ttehont  m  the  distance  peals ! 
It  gathers — it  deepens — it  rolls  tliis  way  ! — 

Lenora  !— Baste  to  tbe  caseoieut  say  1 — 
^  Tis  finished  !«-Hbnt«»who  has  won  ue  day  f 

Near  and  more  near . 

Is  the  loud  acclaim:  '  . 

Yon  could  almost  hear 

The  victorious  name : 

They  come !  by  the  beat 
«  Of  their  iloediiw  feet! 

*'  Now  !— now  'Wif  Me  feaohing  the  end  of  the 

street  I"  .  .  . 

The  maiden's  heart  is  fluttering  wild— 
And  even  the  father  arose  from  his  seat 
And  stood  bv  his  child. 
But  incredulous  smiled  : 

There's  a  wsy  to  the  left.    They  will  tiirn  to 

the  square.*'' 

No  !  onward  I— right  oowArd  t— Itiey  pnuse  not 

there  I 
"  And  the  senators  pass 
•«  Thro'  the  multitude's  mass ! 
«  Searce  three  doors  off— they  joome  I— they 

come  I" 


The  eldest  of  the  tr:iin  advances  : 
In  his  hand  the  garland  glances : 
t4old— precious— glittering  to  the  sight ; 
Pledge  of  hopes  that  are  still  more  bright. 
For  love  is  wreathed  in  its  leaves  of  light! 

Thoy  call  him  -.—is  their  voice  imheard! 
He  rose  not— as  in  duty  bound;       ...  ' 
He  bowed  not — as  they  gathered  ronnd; 
They  placed  the  garland  on  his  boa,! : — 
He  gave  no  thanks— he  spoke  no  word- 
But  slowlv  sunk  like  a  drooping  ftower 
Beneath  the  weight  of  too  full  a  shower : 
The  £^ter  of  Florence  was  dead  1 

To  the  altar  high  they  bore  him; 
And  they  hung  bis  labour  o'er  him*  . 
That  in  one  short  triumph's  breath 
(i(ave  immortality  and  death. 

Thecur  ious  crowd  soon  melt  away; 

But  evening  dusk  and  morning  grey 

Behold  one  constant  votary  there  : 

Does  she  come  for  proisei  does  slie  stey  U 

prayer?  '  .   •  • 

Alas!  she  joins  not  the  choral  strain, 
And  the  iwoary  lumga  by.  her  sjde  in  yain. 


Long  years  passed  byj  and  tlu-o'  them  all 
The  painting  hung  on  the  old  church  wall. 
Long  years  1— but  few  of  their  sum  had  flown  . 
YfMiK  the  itotd^  sniik  'taoath  the  Mid  ohureb- 

stone.  '   '  .  *  . 

• .  i  ■  .'.      ' ,  .  >•*    *  ■  • 

And  wheii>  Florence  had  ^  fidlen  and.  bojM^  As 

knee 

To  the  golden  pride  of  the  Aledici,  - 
Then  pnnces  apd  bishops  and  cardinals  tfivt 
From  her  temples  wd  ^Vophiw.tftoir  c(|t^ 

i^oxe;  ,.       ....      I..  **' 

And  hung  on  the  wall       *  "        *•  ' 
Of  their  selfish  hall, 

What  was  meant  for  the  eyes  and  ttie  heart* 

all.  -    -  '•  • 

Thus  past  the  picture  from  liand  to  hand, 
Till  it  wan<lcred  away  to  a  cloudy  land. 
And  1  found  it  lost  m  the  barrco-gloom 
Of  a  country  gentleman's  dining-rooin... 

Then  me— thought  that  the  form  'neath  tb* 

Avithered  tree 
From  its  blighted  laurel  appealed  to  n«^;*  *' 
And  that  I  could  read  in  its  earnest  ey^ 
The  tphrit  of  thoughts  Hk&th«eirltoB'z  U  ' 
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TJie  earth  may  take  the  body. 

Consuming  what  it  ^ve  l, 
But  God  said  to  the  sprit—  ' 
Thou  Shalt  not  see  the  grave! 

Upon  his  canvass  pages,  * 
The  painter  throw*  his  he^rt : 

Yet  England's  barbarous  nobles 
Have  buried  living  art. 
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F&r  scattered  in  dull  mansions, 
With  none  to  see  and  taste, 

Its  crystal  springs  lip  hidden 
Iq  kammou's  golden  waste. 

If  ports  write  for  nations^ 
Free  as  shines  the  tun, ' 

fha  Bainter  and  the  Sculptmr 
lUve  never  wrought  for  one. 

As  well  might  Byron's  llaroM, 
In  one  dark  folio  kei>t, 

In  one  man'^  sordid  rliamlicr 
Thro'  endless  ^ear*  have  slept. 


The  treasures  on  your  panels. 
And  down  your  galleries  spread^ 

Are  hoartleis  robberies  jiractised 
On  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Is  it  for  this,  that  on  one  work 
My  soul's  whole  energy  I  cast  ? 

Tbouebt  I  ardour !  feeling  !  hope  !  and  joy  ! 
Ana  gave  my  life  at  last  I 

Go  1  >tr  ni^rr  I  rouse  tlie  sons  of  thought  I 

<  id  I  ti  ll  tliem  far  and  near  I 
And  take  nic  !  tako  nio  to  the  world  I 

Or  make  the  world  come  here  ! 


THE  HISTORY  01^  A  DEMOCEATIC  MOVEMENT, 

COMPILBD  FROM 

THK  JOURNAL  OP  A  DEMOCRAT,  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DEMAGOULE,  AND 

THE  MINUTES  OP  A  SPV. 

CHAP.  11. 


TuKBR  "was  a  rare  turmoil  in  the  streets  of 
the  old  city.  Tho  bells  were  ringing  a  multi- 
tudinons  anthem.  The  sound  of  pealing 
H;tnds  was  heard  from  every  side.  Flags  waved 
from  the  windows,  draperies  flowed  from  the 
ialconies,  festoons  of  flowers  slrotclicd  from 
house  to  bouse.  Processions  were  filing  down 
(ilM  pavement  in  the  ofliclal  garb  of  municipal 
(li'jnitv,  or  the  quaint  devices  of  a  local  club. 
Ar.on  the  steady  tramp  of  a  military  march 


TillC  STIU'-KT. 

in  all  tl  10^0  hearts  foi*  the  great  misery  that 
was  racking  his. 

At  length,  his  vacant  gaze  assumed  a  fixed 
intensity — his  eye  had  evidently  met  some  ob- 
ject that  riveted  his  utmost  attention.  He  had 
recogni.sed  his  old  muster  in  the  crowd.  Witli 
the  strength  of  despair  reuerving  his  emaciated 
frame — he  trode  through  every  obstaele,  and 
stood  by  his  side — by  the  side  of  the  man  who 
had  hunted  him  down — who  had  caused  the 


was  heard — and  with  beautiful  precision  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  was  now  causing  that  of 
loof  lines  glided  glittering  through  the  multi-  his  remaining  dear  ones.   The  blood  boiled  in 


tttde — and  in  the  distance,  where  the  masses 
seemed  densely  wedged,  an  undulating  plain 
(if  human  heads,  like  a  torrent  of  fire  rolling 
nujestieally  aeross  them—the  plumes  and 
hflmets  of  the  cuirassiers  flasbed  gloriously 
beneath  tlie  sun  of  June,  Tho  shops  shone  with 
heaped  up  richer — and  shining  chariots,  drawn 
by  prancing  coursers,  seemed  impatiently  to 
iacken  speed  in  the  thiek  wedge  of  gaily 
Iressed  spectators.  Strength,  wealth,  and 
Uauty  held  their  festival. 

Charles  Daltoo  fbreed  his  way  throogD  the 
nevd  with  frenzied  eagerness— >he  counted 
the  moments — they  were  precious — he  still  held 
the  key  tirmly  clutched  in  his  band,  as 
though  with  that  key  he  held  tho  life  of  his 
sister  and  his  child.  He  passed  onward,  as 
if  with  some  fixed  purpose,  towards  some 
fixed  point — and  vet  he  was  unconscious 
whither  he  was  going.  He  flowed  on  with 
Ihe  many — whom  some  great  attraction  seemed 
to  draw  all  in  one  direction — the  casual 
"^p^etators  would  have  taken  him  for  one 
H  the  holiday-folks,  only  moro  eager  than 
^  to  aee  the  amticipated  sighk  He 
i^eodid  wealth,  and  squalid 
:  not  ene  pulse  of  sympathy  beat 


his  temples — but  he  controlled  his  passion,  and 
begged,  most  humbly  be^'j^ed  the  men  hant  for 
assistance.  But  the  merchant  was  too  busy — 
he  was  a  member  of  the  corporation,  and  was 
hurrying  on  to  paruke  In  the  ^proaching  cere- 
monial. Hut  Dalton  was  importunate.  He 
felt  it  was  his  last  chance.  He  knew  life  could 
not  he  prolonged  much  beyond  that  hour,  if 
assistance  were  not  rendered  those  he  left.  He 
was  more  and  more  urgent — l\is  (  xposlulation 
grew  louder — the  best  years  of  his  life  had  been  " 
wasted  in  creating  the  wealth  of  that  man  to 
wlioui  ho  now  sued— one  niomeut  stolon  from 
pi  ido  and  vanity,  one  small  dole  fi*om  all  those 
ric  hot),  would  nave  lives,  oh !  how  ])reciou.s 
and  how  deur!  The  merchant  pi06.sed  for- 
ward— ^he  was  escaping — ^the  brain  of  the  out* 
cast  swam — ho  laid  his  hand  on  the  morhcant's 
Bhouliler — who  had  already  throatenod  with 
the  police.  WhatI  begging  iu  the  strcctsl'' 
cried  a  hoarse  voice  behind  hbm.  He  turned 
— it  wa!^  tho  parish  ovoiseert  Tlie  merchant 
gave  him  in  chai-gc. 

"They're  dying  1  I  must' go  back!  They're 
dying  !'*  shrieked  the  outcast.  But  the  bands 
of  the  police  were  on  him,  and  with  a  look  of 
devilish  Triumph  the  oveiBeer  showed  bo  was 
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requiting  the  remembered  blow.  "  They 
were  too  dainty  for  the  workhouse  when  aUve 
— but  we  must  bury  them  when  dead!" 
ohuckled  the  latter. 

In  a  moment  the  police  were  dashed  aside— 
and  with  the  key  in  his  clenched  baud,  Dal- 
ton  atood  over  the  prostrate  form  of  the  iu- 
siilter.  It  waa  the  work  of  an  inatant,  but  as 
Bwiftly  he  was  stricken  down  in  turn — at  the 
blow  of  the  baton  the  blood  streamed  from  the 
deep  cleft  in  his  head— there  waa  a  stiuggle 
and  a  turmoil  on  the  apot^the  rich  merchant 
was  assisted  to  his  carriage  by  eager  and  ob- 
sequious friends— suddei^y  the  deep  booming 
of  artilleiy  shook  the  ground— all  eyes  were 
drawn  in  a  dififerentdirection — a  stretcher  was 
hastily  procured — the  ghastly  and  motionless 
form  of  the  outcast  was  hurried  out  of  sight, 
as  an  unseemly  object— the  crowd  opened  to 
let  it  pass,  aud  turuedaway  with  disgust — but 
speedily  their  aspect  brightened — a  man,  and 
woman,  and  two  little  children  had  appeared 
on  the  distant  platform  of  the  railway  station, 
all  praised  theii*  rosy  looks  and  pretty  faces ; 
a  gkttering  train  followed  in  their  wake — mar- 
taal  ranks  presented  arms  as  they  lined  the 
crowded  streets — "God  save  the  quecu!" 
pealed  from  a  hundred  bands — loud  cheers 
rattled  from  the  fat  ribs  of  the  sturdy  traders 
— the  royal  party  entered  the  attendant  car- 
riages— the  escort  flitted  by,  the  chariots  glit- 
teted  past — there  was  a  sea  of  waving  haud- 
^onehiefs,  and  plumes,  and  flags ;  a  fiimace  of 
glittering  helmets,  bayonets,  and  sabres ;  a 
loiis^  concert  of  acclamation,  drowning  the 
gay  strains  of  festal  music — all  was  smiles 
and  bows,  and  joyous  recognition ; — ^there 
seemed  no  cloud  to  mar  that  living  sunshine; 
■ — albeit,  the  royal  wheels  rolled  on  the  very 
stones  where  the  outcast's  blood  lay  wet,  aud 
clung  around  them — albeit,  the  factoiy  slaves 
hoTored  In  dense  masses,  silent  and  gloomy, 
on  the  skirts  of  the  gay  throng,  fi-amiug  the 
gaudy  picture  with  dark  British  oak, — yet 
nothing  dimmed  the  bright  smile  of  royalty — 
and  the  meteoric  pageant  flitted  awayukc 
some  exhalation  from  a  fairy  worid. — ^The 
lines  of  the  spectators  were  broken,  the  guards 
and  barriei-s  disappeared,  aud  the  sombre 
multitude  of  the  poor  came  pouring  in,  like 
the  fresh  actors  of  a  fiiture  destiny. 

Trampled  beneath  their  feet  might  have 
been  seen,  a  key  lying  on  the  pavement,  near 
some  marlcs  of  blood. 

CHAPTER  III. 

IBM  8IUOT. 

Simon  De  Brassier  pftoed  up  and  down  his 
study.  It  was  the  m<nming  of  the  Royal 
visit.  * 

**  Cone  it,**  he  cried,  stopping  impatiently, 
and  crumpling  a  letter  angrily  in  his  hand— 
"the  scoundrel  won't  give  me  a  single  six 
)cucel 


Ugw  I  should  like  to  throttle  hual  j  thom^giYes  of  .thoir  mai^h^i 

-Cut 


A.  despicable  wretch,  of  no  use  upon  the  widt 
earth,  except  to  drag  his  rickety  careaat 
through  a  miserable  ezistenoai  Curse  it! 
what  accident  has  preserved  him  alivsi  to 

ceep  me  standing  ? " 

Thus  spoke  Bi-ossier  of  his  elder  bfotW. 
True  it  Is,  the  ettremes  destroy  the  MdOarn, 

;he  extremes  of  poverty  and  riches — of  dvi- 
i^ation — I  had  almost  said  of  barbarism— 
)ut  no  I  it  is  civilisatiou  that  destroys  the 
leart  too  often — nature  still  feels,  and  that 
most  kindly,  in  the  breast  of  the  untutored, 
misnamed  *'  savage."    Ah  !  There  arc  no  ba^ 
jarians  in  the  Pacitic  as  bad  as  those  to  be 
bund  in  the  great  capitals  of  moderu 
Europe. 

Brassier  was  the  younger  son  of  a  far* 
descended,  though  not  a  titled  family.  Its 
icad,  Walter  de  Bi'assior,  was  in  possession 
of  landed  property  to  the  amount  of  sercn 
thousand  pounds  per  annum.    Uo  Icept  Us 
hounds  and    huntei^s,   though    lie  never 
hunted ;  he  had  his  pinery,  though  he  daa>d 
not  taste  its  fruit;  he  stored  his  ceUar. 
though  liis  physicians  would  not  allow  him  to 
Iriuk  hi<  wine;  he  had  his  opera  box, though  he 
had  no  taste  for  music ;  he  kept  his  mistress, 
though  he  had  no  pasaiona  to  gi  atify.  He  had 
Idl  these  things,  because  it  was  customary  to 
have  them.    His  grooms  were  the  cliicf  en- 
joycrs  of  his  stud — his  gardeners  had  the 
benefit  of  his  pinery  ;  his  servants  rioted  uu 
his  cellar ;  his  opera  box  was  for  his  syco- 
phants— and  his  dearest  friend   had  the 
benefit  of  his  mistress.    There  was  no  par- 
ticular vice  in  him— but  ho  was  the  eu- 
courager  of  vices  in  others.  Unconsciously, 
perhaps  to  himself  —  for  his  brain  was  oi 
blank,  aud  his  body  a  dull,  weak,  sickly 
mechanism.    The  people  hated  him  —  the 
poor  edvied  his  richeif— in  their  eyes  he  wai 
represented  as  a  monster  of  excess,  riotbgiii 
sin  and  luxury,    llo  was  pictured  as  some 
huge  modern  ogre,  who,  reckless  of  Uie 
misery  around  him,  inflicted  deathwounds  on 
society.  Poor  kouI!  he  was  but  the  creature  of 
circiunntance  !    Ho  wa.s  what  his  father  hat! 
made  him — they  had  transmitted  the  blood 
weakened  by  excess,  and  exhausted  by  vice 
— they  had  transmitted  the  brain  whose  in* 
heritance  was  not  to  think — whose  privilege 
it  was  to  despise  the  thoughts  of  othere. 
They  had  placed  him  in  a  false  social  pg«ition, 
and  not  liven  him  the  sense  to  appreciate  it, 
or  the  strength  to  extricate  himself.  Thus 
the  individual  obtained  the  obloquy,  due  to 
the  s\'Rtem  only.    Poor  soul !  he  was  to  bo 
pitied  as  much  as  those  who  snfBMred  .be^ 
neath  his  influence.   The  real  crimind^(gi|B 
the  men  who  upheld  him  :  the  things' 'fBR 
fatten  on  the  ulcers  of  society.    The  grooms 
and  footmen,  and  parasites,  who  in  their 
several  grades  are  fostered  by  bis  prod^ality; 
who,      Mining  healthy,  hardy  toil,  divest 
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tie  wayward  wliims  of  a  sickly  being,  that  I 
they  may  live  in  comparative  idleness — and 
with  a  pi'ide  far  greater  than  their  master's, 
,  look  do^vn  upon  the  honest  ranks  of  stern, 
rough-handed  labour.  These  are  the  traitoi-s 
to  their  own  order,  who  turn  their  fratricidal 
hands  against  the  men  who  would  elevate 
'  them— but  on  the  condition — ho  that  will 
not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat. 

Between  Simon  de  Brassier  and  his  elder 
brother  there  had  been  a  long  and  deepening 
eumity.   Simon  had  been  the  child  of  a 
I    second  union— his  father  in  old  age  havuig 
manied  a  farmer's  daughter.    Slighted  by 
his  high-born  kindred  ho  became  the  black- 
sheep  of  the  family.  Wilful  and  enei-getic  by 
nature,  shunning  no  exertion  for  the  objects 
1   of  his  desire,  he  was  utterly  incapable  of 
I   steady  application.     Above  the  usual  sta- 
I    ture,  eminently  handsome,  his  regular  Gre- 
cian features,  and  his  black  and  brilliant  eyes 
had  a  fascination  that  attracted  the  beholder 
—but  the  physiognomist  would  trace  a  cold- 
ness m  them,  like  the  hollow  glitter  of  ice, 
from  imder  which  the  subsiding  stream  has 
shrunk.    It  looks  fair — rely  on  it,  and  it  will 
break  beneath  you.  As  a  younger  son  ho  had 
been  cut  off  without  a  shilling.    Destined  for 
the  army,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  sword 
I   to  prevent  a  disgraceful  dismissal.  Entered 
at  the  bar — he  paid  no  attention  to  his  pro- 
fession— driven  by  pressure  of  circumstances 
to  seek  practice,  he  had  obtained  one  or  two 
cases — but  having  made  no  preparation, 
broke  down  in  court,  and  ruined  his  career. 
^  Since  then,  he  had  been  a  gentleman  at  large 
— Uving  on  his  friends  and  relatives.  And, 
I  truth  to  say,  they  had  not  treated  him  badly 
'  —his  brother  had  entered  him  at  the  bar, 
and  supported  him  there — since  then  he  had 
extended  much  assistance — he  had  even 
paid  his  debts — not,  indeed  from  lore,  but 
for  the  honour  of  the  family  (too  often  the 
only  tie  that  links  the  rich  together.)  In 
return  ho  had  met  nothing  but  hatred.  No 
great  thanks  were  due,  certainly — but  the 
only  crime  of  Walter,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
brother,  was,  that  he  was  his  senior,  possessed 
of  all  the  property.     When  he  could  extract 
no  more  from  that  quarter,  Simon  turned  to 
hia  friends,  and  gaily,  in  chatting,  borrowed  a 
little  of  one,  a  little  of  another — ho  never 
troubled  himself  about  repayment,  besides 
which  he  occasionally  employed  his  pen  (one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  caustic)  in  writing 
for  the  leading  journals  of  the  day — but 
always  under  a  feigned  name,  for  it  would 
luTo  damaged  his  position  in  fashionable 
iife,  to  have  been  supposed  connected  with 
ss.    Ho  always  advocated  the  side  of 
'  .oLucracy,  and  his  philippics  against  the 
democratic  movements  and  their  advocates 
)vere  some  of  the  most  cutting,  and,  in  many 
|»  instances  the  most  deservedly  iuiiicted.  In 
■  additioa  to  these  resources,  ho  got  iuto  debt, 


on  the  strengtli  of  his  family  name,  and  so  he 
manj^ed  to  linger  on,  floating  for  a  few  year.-} 
on  the  surface  of  society.  Vices,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word,  he  had  few,  at 
least,  of  those  that  may  be  designated  pas- 
sions. He  drank  not — he  cared  not  for 
women — he  was  abstemious  in  his  tablc-and, 
though  he  gambled,  it  was  not  because  ho 
liked  it.  He  went  to  the  gaming  table  when 
his  funds  were  low,  as  a  last  resort  :  he  did  it, 
in  a  cold,  systematic,  business-like  way — ho 
chose  his  men  well  first,  he  chose  those  men 
in  the  right  hour,  he  was  skilful  and  clear-  . 
headed,  and  he  generally  won.  Withal,  his 
resources  often  failed  him — and,  at  times,  ho 
was  very  poor.  Poverty  is  a  very  relative 
condition.  Some  people  are  poor  on  ten 
thousand  per  annum.  Riches  and  poverty 
arc  deteVmined  by  the  wants  of  the  individual 
— those  wants  are  determined  by  the  con- 
ventionalities of  society.  Brassier  wa.s,  ac- 
cording to  those  conventionalities,  very  poor. 
He  was  the  member  of  an  expensive  club — 
he  kept  a  pair  of  saddle  horses  and  a  groom 
— he  lodged  in  an  elegant  quarter  of  the 
town — but  he  often  went  without  his  dinner, 
owed  his  groom  his  wages — ( board-wfigca, 
had  it  not  been  for  which,  the  groom  might 
sometimes  have  gone  without  his  dinner  too) 
—and  though  credit  supphed  him  with  cloth- 
ing, saddlery,  and  minor  details — the  dashing 
aristocrat  was  often  obliged  to  decline  a  din- 
ner party,  not  having  the  shillings  requisite 
to  pay  for  his  conveyance.  It  was  a  fact  that 
once,  before  ho  had  been  constrained  to  givo 
up  his  private  cab,  he  was  forced  to  turn  back 
half  way  from  a  friend's  house,  because, when 
aiTiving  at  the  turnpike,  not  having  funds  of 
his  own,  and  having  depended  on  his  tiger  to 
satisfy  the  demand  of  the  toll-collector,  the 
latter,  either  maliciously,  or  unavoidably,  did 
not  liquidate  the  claim.  Do  Brassier  was, 
therefore,  poor.  Pressed  by  circumstances, 
he  had  lately, when  he  had  been  more  straight- 
ened than  ever,  committed  some  acts,  the 
morality  of  which  was  more  than  question- 
able ;  and  the  secret  of  which  was  not  Avell 
kept.  Of  late  he  had  catered  for  a  band  of 
gamblers,  all  men  of  family,  who  systemati- 
cally played  into  each  others  hands.  His  duty 
was  to  procure  rich  dupes  to  be  plucked,  en- 
tice them  to  those  places  where  they  should 
meet  the  well-bom  shai-pers,  without  .suspi- 
cion, and  induce  them  to  play.  Brassier'a 
losses  (if  any)  were  to  be  compensated,  and  a 
certain  share  out  of  the  profits  was  to  be  his. 
This  proved  a  very  lucrative  plan;  a  |)lan 
that  royalty  ere  now  has  patronised,  and  been 
the  gainer  by.*    But,  certain  suspicions  gct- 

*  A  famous  royal  personnpe,  now  de.nd,  usetl  to 
make  hi«  friends  wear  largo  bright  steel  buttons,  in 
wbich  he  could  see  reflected  the  curds  th«y  held  ; — 
another,  having  previously  arranged  who  should  wiOi 
used  to  bet  with  the  company  upon  the  game,  and 
thus  raise  funds  to  pay  hia  taUor's  bil^,^,;,^^^  ^-.^  i^oogle 
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ting  abroad,  the  noble  band  decamped  to  a 
plAM  when  tbcy  were  lew  knatn*  aoci  Bras- 
eier,  thrown  on  his  own  rewmroee*  ganibled 

to  retrieve  himself,  with  more  anxiety,  and 
therefore  with  leas  judgment  than  usual.  He 
had  lost  deeply,  and  almoat  ineoMdiAbly. 
His  honour  was  at  atoke.  He  had  giveo  hie 
note  of-band — it  waa  overdue — it  had  become 
the  talk  of  the  elub.-i.  His  appeal  to  his 
brotlicr  had  met  the  repulse  above  reoorded.  . 

Under  the  preeBure  of  oirannntaBoee  be  had 
cast  around  for  new  means  of  support.  Ho 
was  33 — life  was  passing,'— ho  was  very  ambi- 
tious, his  ambition  was  the  shadow  of  his 
pride,  and  h»  feit  more  indignant  with  the 
world  than  dissatisfied  with  himself,  that  he 
was  still,  at  his  time  of  life,  a  stray  waif 
tossed  upon  the  torrent  of  society.  He 
eoald  not  ait  down  te  n  ateady,  plodding 
occupation  ;  he  was  more  than  ever  unfitted 
for  it,  by  hi.s  long-accustomed  habits.  He 
had,  therefore,  of  late,  directed  his  attention 
to  something  that  should  open  a  field  for  bis 
ener^^ies,  at  the  pame  time  that  it  required, 
as  he  thought,  merely  desultory  action.  He 
had  turned  a  politician.  A  great  movement 
was  fermenting  iu  the  country;  the  whole 
substrata  of  aeeiety  were  heaTing  upwards ; 
every  institution  tottered  on  its  now  unstable 
site ;  the  raw  material  of  revolutions  was 
being  quickened,  and  forming  itscli  into  tiic 
ahapea  9t  fatnce  deounanee.  He  had  liia  eye 
on  this;  his  instinots  and  inclinations  led 
him  to  his  own  order,  and  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  party,  offer- 
ing liis  aenriees  for  the  maintenanoe  of  their 
eause.  Those  services,  as  already  evidenced, 
were  frir  from  valueless,  but,  since  then,  he 
had  damaged  his  character  materially.  Aris- 
tocracy is  very  pai'tioular  as  to  the  character 
of  its  advoeatea  (tecklessnesa  hi  this  respect 
is  one  of  the  many  faults  dcraocraey  is  j^uiUy 
of);  aristoeracy  liovcr,  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
places  its  cause  iii  vulnerable  hands  (demo- 
eraojr  allows  oae  of  its  leaden  to  vilify  the 
other,  forgetting  that,  all  the  time;  it  is  the 
cause  that  is  bein^  vilified  in  tlio  eves  of  the 
world.)  From  these  reasons  the  overtures  of 
Brassier  were  deoliaed,  and  their  repetition 
met  with  a  eontemptuous  silence. 

Brassier  never  could  forgive  an  insult^^ 
injury  be  might  forget,  an  insult  never. 

He  was  in  this  mood,  pacing  his  study — 
on  the  morning  of  the  royal  pageant^having 
just  perused  his  brother's  answer,  when  his 
servant  brought  him  another  letter.  It  was 
an  intimation  that,  since  the  gambling  trans- 
aetion,  it  wonld  be  adrisable  thaiT  he  should 
withdraw  himself  from  bis  club  (the  most 
fashionable  of  those  numerous  centres  of  idle- 
ness and  disjiipatiou) — and  that,  if  he  did 
notaet  upon  this  hint  within  a  week's  time, 
he  woaM  have  hia  name  erased  from  the 
boekk 


**  Curse  them  !  he  eried/aad  orumpled  Vui 
letter  with  the  other. 

"Pleasant  news!  Pleasant  news!  eh!"— 
said  a  liltieman,  in  a  shabby  genteel  coat,  who 
had  been  sitting  in  the  corner,  with  a  shaU>y 
<;entee1  air,  glanoing  oTor  the  eolnmas  of  a 
paper  at  the  varying  countenance  of  Brassier 
— liis  restless  cunning  little  eyes  never  fixed 
for  a  niomunt  on  the  same  object.  "  Sorry  1 
can't  put  yoa  in  betteit hnmottr  bj  the  news / 
bring  you." 

"  What's  thatr*  said  Bnsuer^  stoppiag 

sharply. 

' «  They  wont  waift^-lhey  say  if  yon  doB*t  pi^ 
they'll  put  an  eseeation  in." 

"  Ruin  !  my  credit  would  be  destroyed,  and 
never  had  X  more  need  of  it  than  now. .  Death  1 
the  thieves  1"  (Robbers  generally  eall  tfaMs 
whom  they  have  plondieied,  robbers,  when  thqr. 
try  to  recover  their  own.)  "The  thieves!— 
the  gi  asping,  usurious,  money  grubbing  thi«.Tesl 
I'll  dibappoiut  thorn  !  Til  be  off  to  thej0d6tt- 
neat!  eoree  that  elnh— my htother — the  tailor 
—the  iHjcrage— d— Hwlae  them  .all — Xil  dit^ 
ap])oint  them  I  '  ■' 

The  lawyer,  McQuili,  who  had  a  huge 
claim  on  Brassier  hiinself*  and  who  was  featftd 
of  losing  all  chance  of  payment,  if  his  creditor 
were  driven  to  extKemitieerrtrifid  to  eiieeaia|e 
him. 

"Never  mind  !  never  mind!  things  im^t 
be  worse  than  thia^you  ooohl  eats  yonr  tMi 

-—you  know— without  a  pubUe  eJcpesoM^  1^ 

asitiigning  them  all  to  me." 

"I'll  see  you  d  ——first !"  was  the  brief 
I'cply  of  MeQttiil's  elieat^  *'  So !  so  I  All's 
over  now — I  can  maintain  my  position  no 
longer  !  '  he  continued  in  an  under  tone.  This 
is  no  longer  the  place  for  me  !  curse  it !  What 
am  I  to  do !  Thirty-three  years ! — nopontiohl 
no  friends!  no  prospects-I— Wlmfr  was  my 
father  about — why  did  he  not  mako  me  rich- 
why  did  he  not  make  me  belong  to  a  profession 
and  practise  it — my  lHi>ther— curse  the  whole 
worid!** 

*'  Do  yon  know*'*«-«aid  MoQuill,  anxious  to 
prevent  any  sudden  resolution — ' '  do  you  know 
the  news  ?  There's  to  be  a  great  turn-out  of  ail 
the  Csetory  wi»rke»s-Hmd  aatieipstioBS  iet^ 
tertained  of  an  emMfs  oil  oooasloB  U  thn.*n9iid 
visit  this  d^y  ?"  _  ^ 

"Ate  there  indeed  replied  Brassier,  ab- 
sently, adding  wil^  a  lansuid  smile,"-h4  wirii 
they'd  barn  the  tailors  and  tiMi4ihtb^  aiidBtmi*' 
ville  Hall— and  " 

**  Hush  !  nonsense  !"  said  the  man  of  law. 
"It  will  be  a  brilliant  pageant  after  all'-'4SBS' 
you  going  ?— htok  at  the  preparations  !*'  ■mi 
he  handed  the  paper  to  his  client.  *•  As  to  tiiO 
tailor,  don't  make  yourself  uneasy — ^'^i 
him— I'll  talk  to  him— be  threatened  to  pnlla 
exeention  itf  to  morvow^-hwt  FU  slat#l|(||f 
— and  something  may  tdmnp."  ^ 

MecbanioaUy  Brassier  had  taken  ^ 

Digiii/ea  by  ^^jS^c 
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paper-and  glanced  his  eye  oyer  its  con- 1  down  through  the  closed  windows  of  th« 

tents  :-it  expatiated  on  the  probability  of  a  rich,  from  the  taU  palaces  of  Mammon,  that 

hostile  demonstration—and  announced  that  lowered  on  every  side.    The  droning  of  the 

placards  were  circulated,  calling  a  meeting  factories  was  hushed,  because  the  hands  that 

ot  the  unemployed  for  the  very  day  of  the  sot  them  working  were  not  there.    The  dis- 

royal  pageant.                   ,           ,  tant  trampling  as  of  regiments,  told  where  the 
Meanwlule  the  attention  of  the  reader  be- 


swart  miners  came  marching  from  the 
country  in  dense  bodies.  Sinister  flags 
floated  over  the  heads  of  the  advancing  bands. 
Their  temblo  mottoes  told  in  few  short 
words  the  history  of  a  people's  degradation. 
Every  banner  was  a  sermon,  not  couched  in 
long  rhetoric,  but  with  those  lightning 
dashes  of  the  popular  pen,  by  which  a  stem 
,        -   ,  ,  ,     ,  -  .truth  is  dropped  upon  the  page  of  history, 

moderate  and  excited  laughter,  to  the  aston-  transmitted  down  through  ages— words,  that 
i^hment  of  the  lawyer.  "  Confound  you  all !  record  a  past,  and  point  a  future— and 
clubs,  tailors,  brothers,  and  attorneys  !  Ha  !  direct  the  hopes  and  energies  of  nations, 
lial  go       that  rascal— tell  him  to  wait  two  I  The  rich  shuddered  as  they  saw  those  flags 


came  fixed  upon  the  page — he  scarce  heard  the 
ninniug  accompaniment  of  McQaill 

**  The  tailor  swears  that  he  will  seize  your 
horses,  if  you  don't  pay  him,  at  least  some- 
thing on  account  You  had  best  do  some- 
thing—and then  all  will  be  right — if  you 
were  personally  to  go  to  your  brother — 
Suddenly  Brassier  burst  into  a  fit  of  im- 


dars— and  I  will  satisfy  him.    Put  him  ofl^ 
at  any  risk!  d'ye  hear  !" 
^'But,  surely,  you  don't  moan  to  abscond?' 
Abscond  1  not  I  I    No,  no,  I  was  a  fool 
jusi;  now  !    "What !  shall  the  world  get  the  I  thought, 
better  of  mo— and  boat  me  down?    Never !  |  sects  of 
We'll  fight  it  (mt,  and  see  who  conquei-s.  I 
have  it:"  dashing  his  clenched  hand  upon 
the  table,  and  ringing  the  boll  he  ordered  his 
hones  round  immediately.    "  Bo  off;"  he 


— they  might  rail  at  their  triteness,  they 
could  not  arraign  their  truth.  They  were 
the  mde  signals  marking  the  ground  for 
tho  camp  of  progress,  on  the  fields  of 
From  those  few  words,  whole 
philosophers  would  arisCi  and 
schools  of  social  science  be  developed. 

Onward  poured  the  people,  till  the  great 
square  was  filled,  and  restless  undulations 
shewed  where  the  pressure  of  fresh  bands  proved 
contmued  to  the  lawyer,  who,  though  accus-  unavailing  up  the  full  and  distant  streets, 
tomod  to  bis  wayward  mood,  was  aston-  A  sombre  aspect  pervaded  the  assembly.  The 
ished  at  the  present  ebullition,  and  obeyed,  hues  of  their  clothing  were  dark.  Most  had 
In  haste  Brassier  wrote  a  letter  to  his  club  come  in  their  daily  garb,  begrimed  with  toil ;  a 
-and  as  he  concluded  it  said,  "  the  rest  shall  frown  sat  on  every  pallid  brow,  hunger  flashed 
have  thoir  answer  in  another  way."  |  from  every  sunken 
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every  sunken  eye, — vague  expectation 
» v^.ji'  ■•;  I  gleamed  from  every  careworn  face.  Around, 
i>  .1  -?  •  but  out  oi  sight,  concealed  in  churcheg,  riding- 
THE  MEETiifO.  scliools,  and  halls,  were  scarlet  coats  and 
TH«ro3  al  pageant,  for  which  the  municipality  gleaming  bayonets,  and  in  the  quadrangles  of 
had  voted  four  thousand  pounds,  had  scarcely  the  public  buildings  cannon  waited,  to  turn  that 
vanished  in  tlio  distance  :  the  pomp,  dis-  blackness  red  beneath  the  hand  of  murder, 
goi^cd  from  the  arch  of  one  railway  station.  On  a  cart,  their  temporary  platfonu,  stood 
had  hardly  been  engulfed  by  the  other,  ore  a  group  of  men — they  were  the  convokers  of 
the  military  barriers  that  kept  back  tho  the  meeting.  They  ?  No !  Misery  had  con- 
crowd  were  withdrawn,  and  the  dark  stream  voked  it — they  were  but  its  mouth-piece.  They 
of  the  factory-toilers  poured  ou  to  tho  seemed  appalled  before  the  giant  they  had 
great  square  to  hold  the  contemplated  summoned.  Resolutions  were  proposed  and 
iae«tingjo-ij^iij  jr.  -  .  speeches  made;  but  it  was  evident  that  some- 
It  hatl  been  judged  advisable  by  tho  authori-  thing  more  than  speech  and  resolution  was 
ties  not  to  interfere  with  the  projected  gather-  required.  The  people  felt  their  power,  and  it 
ing,  the  more  so  as,  if  violence  were  intended  seemed  incomprehensible  to  them  that  such 
it  would  'oo  more  easily  crushed  when  the  ( power  should  disperse  without  some  tangible 


multitude  wei*e  gathei-ed  in  an  open  area, 
than  if  discontented  bands  where  scattered 
through  the  narrow  streets. 
The  people  now  held  Hitit  pageant — the 


pageant  of 


effect.  It  was  a  dangerous  moment,  and  the 
convokers  of  the  multitude  were  evidently 
unequal  to  the  emergency.  They  were  at  a 
loss — a  man  was  wanted,  suited  to  that  hour ! 
misery ;  and  the  bustle  of  trade,  I  The  mass  became  impatient.  '*  To  tho  Town 
the  stir  of  merriment  was  hushed  before  tho  Hall  I"  cried  some.  The  speakei-s  tried  to 
appallmg  mtije-ity  of  want.  Not  a  vehicle  calm  the  meeting.  They  were  poor — they 
wa»  ia  the  street,  not  a  shop  was  open  now.  were  thinker*  ;  but  the  very  sedentary  life  that 
long  continuous  »lrreaiu8,  tho  poor  came  I  set  them  thinking,  ruined  their  health,  and 
pouring  from  all  sides  into  the  great  market  I  their  weak  tones  soon  grew  inaudible.  Unfor- 
place— silont,  orderly,  and  sad.  Pale  faces,  tunately  the  robust  poor  are  the  ignorant, 
k^««Wi5htear,  aad  not  with  hunger,  looked  |  the  stronger  are  rarely  the  enlightened.  The 
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audience  grew  more  unnianageaWe  6very  mo- 
ment— every  moment  the  speakers  lost  power 
more  tud  more !  It  was  a  critical  time.  Just 
theti;  ihd  daCMDg  «r  hones'  h'ooft  at  fall 
gallop  was  heard  from  a  distant  street.  *'  The 
cavalry  I"  cried  some,  and  a  general  commo- 
tion followed.  The  tallest,  and  those  who  | 
itbod  6n  emliione^  eoald  see  a  gentleman  fol- 
lowejl  ly  &  groom  hastening  at  speed  towards 
the  square.  *'It  is  the  m;iyor  f  He'll  read 
the  Riot  Act  !*/  Yfhen  the  stranger  had  strug- 
gled  6n  ihrovgli  the  scattered  outskirts  of  the 
ineeilng,  till  its  denseness  barred  his  further 
progress,  he  leaped  from  his  reeking  horse, 
threw  the  bridle  to  his  servant,  and  tried  to 
force  his  way  on  foot.  To  any  one  but  him, 
possessed  of  Herdulean  powers,  it  would  have 
been  a  hopeless  tnj^k  ;  but,  aided  by  the  in- 
nate servility  of  the  people,  that  makes  way 
for  a  good  coat  where  it  would  hustle  a 
fustian  jacket*  ihe  oomirianding  figure  of  Be 
Xirassier  Was  seen  pushing  on  towards  the 
platform.  ATI  eyes  were  directed  to  the  new 
comer.  Soon  he  leaped  upon  the  hustings  ; 
hh  ndUo  torn  i6#ered  tboit  the  group,  and 
casting  round  a  proud  gb&ee,  witk  calm  dig- 
nity and  self-possession  graven  on  his  magni- 
ficent features*  he  waved  iiis  arm  tor  silence. 

A  dead  hush  saoceeded — ^the  lull  of  expec- 
tation and  surprise.  The  people  knew  not 
wliether  he  was  friend  or  foe;  some  thought 
him  »ent  on  a  message  from  the  authorities — 
iaU  were  anxious  to  hear. 

"Fellow-countrymen!''  tie  began,  and  the 
sonorous  music  of  his  powerful  voice  sounded 
through  the  f^quarc  from  side  to  side  ;  "  my 
name  is  Brassier — my  family  is  known  to  you 
all— I  myself  to  many  of  you.  I  have  hitherto 
been  the  child  of  pleasure,  and  made  one 
among  the  herd  of  rich  idlers  and  tyrants  who 
disgrace  the  name  of  man.    (Aston  ishment* 
ana  tomoltuous  applause.)  I  will  do  so  no 
more !,  (ttea^ing  acdamaiions,  which  con- 
tinued long,  and  were  often  renewed.)  This 
day  I  have  gazed  on  the  pageant  of  royalty, 
and  1  now  gu/o  on  the  pageant  lit  misery  as 
%vell.    Ltko  Hercules  at  the  parting  roads,  I 
stand  to  choose.    The  road  of  honour,  luxury, 
and  wealth — (false  honour !  vicious  luxury,  ill- 
gotten  wealth  !)  the  road  of  the  rich ! — and  the 
road  of  contumely,  sufTcring^  and  toil— the 
road  of  the  poor  I    Working. men  !  despised  of 
society,  but  revered  of  God  !    Birth-nobles ! 
by  the  patent  of  your  labour  !  I  have  made  my 
cnoiee  this  day, — j  cast  my  lot  with  yours ! 
(It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  tumult 
of  applause  that  here  CLSued.)    I  despise  and 
abjure  my  own  order— I  have  lived  the  life  of 
the  rich,  and  have  disgraced  myself  in  so 
doing  !  {This  was  itrietly  true.]  I  will  re- 
deem niy  character  by  joining  you.  Down 
with  the  blood-thirsty  aristocracy  !  (Tremen- 


dous ehficn.)  Pown  with  the  plundering 
middie-diiMl  (Ohecn  still  noratremeadouik) 


Down  with  the  b]a.«'pheming  priesthood!  (De- 
lirious applause.)  Down  with  red-coated  assas- 
sination !    Down  with  blue  rutiiauism !  Down 

with  everything-  (if ere  his  voice  was  loet 

in  the  thunder  of  acclamation. )    People !  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  profess  what  they  don't 
practice.    (Hear,  hear  I  from  a  few  V  the 
naoire  thoughtful.)   I  say,  the  hixdrite  of  the 
rich  are  a  sin  before  God  and  man.    I  blodi 
to  confess  I  have  (njoycd  them,  while  my 
brethren  were  starving;  but  the  scales bsTS 
iUlen  from  my  eye.s.   It  is  true,  I  am  a  man 
of  wealtii,  but  that  wealth  is  now  dedicated  to 
your  cause.    (This  enormous  falsehood  elicited 
rapturous  acclamation,  none  knowing  it  was  a 
high-bred  beggar  that  addressed  them.)  It  is 
tru^  I  have  kept  my  hounds  and  hunteis— 
there  are  two  of  them  (pointing  to  his  horse) 
grown  fat  on  your  starvation  !    God  forgive 
me  !    To  think  that  what  hu:i  fattened  those 
horses  might  have  sustained  some  ef  Omt 
babes,  I  now  see  starving  at  their  mothers' 
breasts  !    (The  tears  coursed  down  the  cheeks 
of  the  speaker,  and  the  sob^  of  the  women 
were  audible  in  the  assembly. )   I  will  9tm 
for  this.   I  have  given  orders  for  the  sale 
of  my  horses ;  the  proceeds  shall  be  givon 
to  the  poorest  families  among  you,  and  I  will 
go  on  foot,  as  better  men  than  I  have  done,  and 
like  the  barefoot  apostle  of  old,  preach  tbe 
gospel  of  liberty  to  the  unenfranchised  slaves! 
It  is  true,  I  have  loun<ied  my  time  away  at 
fashionable  clubs.    Here  (ho  cried,  waving  an 
unsealed  letter  in  bis  hand) — here  is  my 
abjuration  of  my  class  and  its  frivolities- 
hero  is  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  that 
club — to  devote  my  time  to  you,  and  jou 
alone.   Who^l  be  my  messenger,  and  read  th« 
letter  ?    (A  thousand  hands  were  stretebed 
forth  :  the  letter  contained  a  philosophical 
tirade  against  the  vices  of  the  rich,  and  staled 
that  the  writer's  conscience  could  no  longer 
permit  hira  to  support  a  luxurious  cliib  bj  hh 
subscriptions,  when  so  many  of  the  poor  were 
starving  in  the  workhouse.)    The  orator  con- 
tinued, "Will  you  enrol  me  in  your  ranlKi' 
will  you  take  me  as  a  brother  V*  (A  hundrsd 
thousand  voices  thundered  yes  !)    De  Brassier 
concluded  by  pledging  to  the  people  his  eternal 
and  unalterable  devotion — assured  them  b* 
bad  long  thought  of  these  things,  but  made  ap 
his  mind  very  slowly  [\),  as  he  did  in  all 
matters — and  that  he  had  always  been  a 
democrat  in  feeling,  as  his  writings,  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  must  have  |»h)ved.  (Tlw 
was  a  climax  of  effi^ntery,  when  bis  ante- 
cedents were  remembered — )  conjured  the 
people  to  disperse  quietly,  as  *'ai  bloodtiurs^ 
Government  was  prepared  to  mnrd^  tbeni, 
and  only  longed  for  an  opportunity,"  but  took 
c.ire  to  fire  them  to  frenzy  at  the  last  by « 
bitter  denunciation  of  blood*sucking  aristocrats 
and  big-bellied  shopkeepers-^ tOidtJ^te^ 

prepm— thitt  ^^<lMaMe#  Mtt^MOT . 
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the  whirlwind,  and  hoped  he  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  dividing  Stanville  Hall  (bis  bro- 
ther's seat)  among  them  all. 

When  the  applause  had  subsided,  a  pale 
youDg  mechanic  rose,  and  said  :  "  It  is  the 
spread  of  principle,  not  the  loudness  of  abuse — 
it  is  the  strength  of  argument,  not  the  Tiolcnce 
of  language — that  furthci-a  a  democratic  cause. 
Vituperation  is  a  cheap  means  of  gaining 
popularity  ;  and,  like  moths,  the  people  are 
most  attracted  by  the  hottest  tongue  and  the 
most  showy  front.  You  run  after  rank  and 
tide,  whileyou  affect  to  despise  it,  and  one  word 
from  a  condescending  noble  can  elTace  the  plans 
mtured  in  misery  and  tested  by  experience." 
Ue  implored  them  before  they  separated  toadopt 
Bomc  rational  plan — not  to  bo  lured  into 
violence,  but  to  do  something  practicable  for 
their  own  good — not  to  content  themselves 
with  shouting,  cheering,  and  excitement, — 
mere  political  opium  taking,  that  gives  delirium 
for  a  moment,  and  leaves  apathy  and  exhaus- 
tion after  it ; — but  his  voice  was  drowned  in 


the  angry  cries  of  '*  Spy  !  spy !    Traitor  ! 

Who  made  you  our  teacher  V 

De  Brassier  gazed  with  calm,  ineffable  scorn 
on  the  speaker.  He  had  no  need  to  answer  ; 
prejudice  was  too  strong  in  his  favour.  The 
young  mechanic  stooi  his  ground  manfully, 
1  confronting  his  opponent ;  but  the  latter  waved 
his  arm,  and  he  was  torn  off  the  platform  and 
maltreated  by  the  crowd. 

It  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  the  popular 
element  should  bo  so  easily  impressable  by 
'  shew  and  clamour.  The  most  abusive  speaker 
j  is  too  often  the  most  popular — the  wise,  the 
I  really  democratic,  is  too  often  trampled  under 
i  foot.  The  surface  gains  the  day — the  core  is 
;  overlooked. 

Happily,  a  change  U  taking  place  in  the 
popular  mind  ;  but  it  was  different  at  the  time 
the  above  occurred,  and  the  tumultuous  and 
delighted  crowd  carried  their  new  ally  in 
triumph  through  the  streets,  and  proclaimed 
'  to  the  aitonished  town  that  Simon  de  Brasseir 
1  was  a  idsocrat. 
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LETTEliS  ON  THE  CHAETIST  PEOGEAMME. 

LETTER  L 


The  chartist  programme  having  elicited  a 
vast  amount  of  penmanship  on  the  part  of 
the  daily  and  weekly  press,  a  glance  at  its 
several  clauses,  and  at  the  objections  taken, 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

As  might  have  been  supposed,  the  sections 
dealmg  with  the  national  debt  and  with  taxa- 
tion have  met  the  chief  bnmt  of  class  hostil- 
"ty:  being  pocket  questions,  they  appealed 
too  nearly  to  the  feelings  of  the  monied  in- 
tc'rest,  and  therefore  the  journals  of  that  in- 
terest tried  especially  to  refute  these  proposi- 
tions. Indeed — not  another  section  has  been 
s.^'sailed  —  except  uudcr  cover  of  tho  ciy, 
"where  is  the  money  to  come  from?"  a  cry 
raised  in  refereuce  to  the  repui'chasc  of  tho 
land.  There  has  also  bceu  an  endeavour 
topomt  out  an  apparent  contracUctiou  be- 
tween the  third  clause  of  the  third  section, 
aad  the  la.st  clause  of  tho  fourth — points  to 
which  allusion  will  be  made  hereafter. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  as  an  im- 
portant and  striking  confession  of  weakness 
on  tho  part  of  the  organs  of  privilege,  that  in 
no  one  instance  have  they  ventured  to  attack 
fcringle  principle  propounded.  Tacitly  they 
acknowledged  their  justness — startling  as 
tl.e  propositions  would  seem  to  some — en- 
tirely subversive  as  they  are  of  tho  present 
system  of  monopoly  and  oligarchy,  not  a  word 
can  they  breathe  in  opposition,  but  confine 
theoselves  to  chidlcugini;;  tho  details 


It  may  have  been  said  by  some,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  omit  the  details 
altogether,  that  they  opened  far  too  debatoablo 
ground,  that  tho  enunciation  of  a  principle 
was  enough,  and  that  the  details  would  drop 
in  of  themselves  at  the  right  time. 

But  this  is  shallow  reasoning.  If  the  ground 
of  social  reform  is  dtbateable — tho  sooner  it 
is  debated  on  the  better,  for  the  popular  mind 
ought  to  be  made  up  long  before  the  popu- 
lar power  is  called  into  action.  If  wo  wait 
to  go  to  school  until  the  time  has  j^oiao  for 
passing  our  examination,  we  sh3Il*bbtain  but 
sorry  honours.  If  wo  wait  to  ddil^ate  nw- 
til  the  time  comes  when  wc  must  act,  the 
probabilities  are  in  favour  of  our  pursuing  a 
mistaken  course.  This  has  been  the  curse  of 
democracy  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten :  it  has 
been  thought  that  with  tho  obtainment  of 
political  power,  social  knowledge  would  come 
by  intuition,  that  as  soon  as  we  had  got  the 
charter,  we  should  all  become  statesmen  at 
once  I  As  well  suppose  that  tho  possession 
of  the  charter  would  at  once  make  us  first- 
rate  Grecians,  mathematicians  or  astrouo- 
mei-s !  Thank  God  !  that  wc  have  not  got 
the  charter  yet — we  should  not  have  known 
how  to  employ  its  power.  Like  the  men  of 
Franco  in  their  three  revolutions,  the  char- 
ter led  them  back  to  deeper  misery,  because 
they  knew  not  how  to  remove  its  social 
cawes*  And  then  democracy     sncerod  at 
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as  powerless  to  improve  society,  because  the 
glorious  iuatrumeut  was  put  in  cliildreii'B 
hands. 

The  fietct  is,  deraocrac}'  has  hitherto  been  in 
its  infancy  in  England,  it  has  shown  the  pet- 
ulance of  the  child,  it  is  now  evincing  the 
thoaghtftihieaB  of  the  man.  The  absolnte 
necessity  of  fixing  on  certain  measures  for  the 
realisation  of  certain  principles  is  doubly  ap- 
parent, from  the  fact  that  the  defeated  aris- 
tocracies of  land  and  gold  will  be  trying  more 
artfully  and  strenuously  than  ever  to  mislead 
the  cnfrancluscd  people,  to  cause  the  adop- 
tion of  erroneous  measures,  that,  by  failine^ 
in  the  object  intended  by  the  reformers,  and 
by  iooreaBong  the  popular  misery,  wiU  cause 
a  reaotion,  and  thus  enable  them  to  rsgain 
power. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  of  paramount 
importance  as  bearing'  on  the  present  day» 
why  the  adoption  of  details  was  an  obvious 

duty.  It  was  the  only  mean=?  of  diaarming 
pix)judice,  aud  unnerving  calumny. 

Suppose,  foe  instance,  that  the  first  section 
of  the  SOCijEd  programme  had  boon  confined 
to  tho-^^c  words  only : — *'  This  Convention  be- 
lieves that  the  Land  is  the  inalienable  in- 
^hoiitance  of  all  mankind :  and  that,  there* 
f<Mre,  its  present  monopoly  is  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature.  The  nationalisation 
of  the  land  is  the  only  true  l)a>is  of  national 
prosperity," — would  not  the  cries  of  "  confis- 
cation !"  "spoliation!"  "robbery  I"  have  been 
raised  forthwith  ?  It  would  immediately 
have  been  said,  weintended  to  seize  the  land, 
min  its  present  holders,  and  parcel  it  out  in 
two  acre  allotments  among  the  population. 

The  addition  of  the  details  at  once  disarms 
tlie  calumny.  Accordingly  we  find  its  voice 
has  died  amid  the  columns  of  the  press,  and 
all  that  is  ui^ed,  consists  in  **  where  is  the 
money  to  come  from  for  the  purchase  of  the 
land  ?  If  the  state  is  the  landlord,  it  pm-- 
chascs  from  itself;"  and  again,  "if  the  tenants 
are  to  pay  a  rentcharge  to  the  state,  and  the 
state  is  the  landlord,  then  the  state  must  pay 
a  rentcharge  to  itself!"  Tliesc  are  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  The  Times,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  that  the  known  acumen 
of  that  journal  could  have  descended  to  such 
shallow  puerilities. 

Before  adverting,  liowevcr,  to  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  great  money  organ,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  answer  an  olneotion  raised  in  quite  a 
different  quarter.  Some  ultra-philosophers 
object  to  the  repurchase  of  the  land  at  all. 
They  revert  to  natural  rights.  What  natural 
rights  are,  is  rather  difficult  to  define :  my 
belief  is,  that  all  our  rights  are  limited  with- 
in the  following  compass:  every  man  has  a 
right  10  enjoy  the  utmost  liberty  aud  com- 
fort, compatible  with  a  like  right  <m  the  part 
of  oveiy  other  man.  "  But,"  say  they,  "  the 
vistocracy  Stole  the  landihnn  our  Miom, 


and  are  we,  the  sons  of  the  rightful  owners  to 
buy  it  back  from  the  children  of  the  rob- 
bers V  I  ask,  how  will  you  get  it,  thenl 
I>(ni*tbdlieiveyoucan  get  it  without  iut/tn$t: 
you  may  pay  for  it  in  gold  or  blood,  but  pay 
for  it  you  must,  by  one  of  the  two — and  gold 
isthe  cheapest 

This  brings  me  to  the  TViitM-^*  where  is 
the  Tuoncy  to  come  from  ?" 

Tiie  second  clause  says :  church,  poor, 
crown  and  commou  lands  aro  to  be  restored 
to  the  people^  "  Sncb  lands  to  be  divided  in 
suitable  proportions.  All  persons  located  up- 
on them  to  be  tenants  of  the  state,  payiug  a 
l)roportionutc  rcut-chai"ge  for  their  holdiugs." 

Clause  four  specifies  the  application  of 
the  rent-cliarge  :  **  The  state  to  be 
empowered  to  purchase  land,  for  the  purpose 
of  locatlllg  thereon  the  population,  as  tenants, 
individoaUy  or  in  association,  paying  a  rent* 
charge  to  the  state.  The  funds  for  that 
purpose  to  arise  from  the  rent-charge  payable 
on  the  common,  church,  poor,  and  crown 
lands  above  mentioned,  and  such  other  sourees 
as  may  hcreafler  be  determined." 

Here,  then,  is  one  source  for  the  funds. 
Supposing  that  out  of  these,  lands  there  are 
only  ton  millions  of  productive  acres,  and  that 
these  let  at  only  ten  shillings  per  acre,  an 
annual  sura  of  £5,000,000  would  be  raised, 
which  would  purchase  200,000  acres  ef  laud, 
at  £25  the  acre,  every  year.  Whereas,  of 
course,  rents  from  the  land  thus  purchased 
would  bo  swelling  the  annut\l  fund,  so  that  the 
money  expended  would  enrich  the  state, 
instead  of  being,  as  the  Times  supposed,  a 
drain  on  its  resources.  Supposing  these  fundi 
to  be  insufficient,  and  the  plan,  practically 
worked,  would  on  the  contrary  be  very 
speedy  in  its  effects,  it  will  be  remembered 
tiiat  tithes  and  cbufch  rates  will  hare  been 
abolished— that  £27,000,000  per  aanam  will 
be  saved  tlie  country  in  thirty  years,  as 
interest  for  the  national  debt — that  the 
£40.000,000  stated  by  Slaney  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  our  annual  expenditure  for 
pauperism,  disease,  and  crime,  will  in  a  great 
measure  bo  done  away  with — that  the 
£16,000,000  annually  for  army,  navy,  and 
ordnance,  will,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  mate- 
rially esduced — and  that,  surely,  out  of  all  these 
sources,  amounting  to  nearly  £100,000,001), 
per  annnra,  some  of  the  money  might  be 
applied  to  the  salvation  of  the  people  by  the 
repurchase  of  the  land, — the  more  so,  as 
taxation  would  fall  on  accumulated  wealth, 
on  those  who  could  afford  to  pay,  instead  of 
falling,  as  at  present,  unequally  upon  lb* 
poor.  Thus  the  money  could  be  found  without 
increasing  taxation,  but  actually  by  means 
effecting  its  diminution.  Even  had  the  rev^^ 
been  the  case/it  must  always  be 
that  the  mere  fact  of  spending  moi 
not»  in  itaelfy  in^feriiih  Um 
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always  depends  on  whether  the  outlay  is  or  is 
notforareproductive object.  In  thesamc manner 
in  wliich  the  people  were  drafted  on  the  land, 
p.anperism,  diseiise,  and  crime  would  be 
liirainished  ;  home  trade  would  re-appear — in 
fine,  taxation  would  fall  and  revenue  would 
rise.  Here  then,  is  a  reproductive  investment 
of  capital — here  then,  is  a  sure  means  by 
which  all  the  land  of  the  country  might  be 
riscued  from  the  clutch  of  the  monopolist, 
without  ruin  or  beggary  to  any  class  or 
individual. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  purchase  of  land 
from  the  landholders  would  turn  the  latter  into 
possessors  of  so  gre.i^,  a  monied  capital  that 
they  would,  in  this  way,  become  more  dan- 
;;et-ous  than  the  landed  capital  had  rendered 
them  before.  As  the  answer  to  this  point  is 
involved  in  considerations  connected  with  other 
pertions  of  the  programme,  I  will  postpone  its 
consideration  until  those  parts  come  under 
notice,  contenting  myself  here  with  stating 
niy  conviction,  that  such  would  not  be  the 
ettect. 

But  there  is  another  objection.  If,  says  the 
Times,  the  state  is  the  landlord,  and  the  state 
^'ses  the  rent-cliarge  and  the  rent-charge  is 
l^iid  to  the  state,  the  state  will  cheat  the 
tenant  by  fixing  any  rent-charge  it  may  please. 
Ah !  the  Times  forgets  that  it  is  sounding  the 
condemnation  of  the  present  system  !  That 
is  just  what  '*the  state*'  is  doing  now.  "The 

t  stale,"  that  is  a  few  rich  monopolists  of  land, 
gold,  and  ofHce,  make  taxation  what  they 
please,  and  rob  the  people,  because  the  uncn- 
tranchised  millions  have  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
But  the  Times  forgets  that  under  the  system 
ot  the  Charter,  every  man  would  have  a  voice 
in  making  the  laws,  that  is,  in  electing  the 
I:i»v-maker3 ;  and,  as  itjis  not  the  interest  of  men 
to  rob  themselves,  the  high  rent  charge  the 
Tivm  dreads  would  be  impossible.  Uut, 
Times/  look  at  home  !  Under  what  system 
are  the  people  robbed  ?  aye,  the  middle  class 
among  the  rest  !  Under  yours  !  Under  what 
system  are  the  rents  high?  Under  your  rule  of 
S0,000  landlords,  when  the  farmer  is  crying 
"  ruin  !"  and  the  labourer  is  gasping  "death  !" 

Again  :  The  Times  says :  "  The  State  would 
l^ay  the  rent  charge  to  itself."     The  State 

1^  HDderChartistgovernmentmeans  the  the  people^ 
To  whom  -would  the  Times  have  the  national 
revenue  go?  to  Leopold  of  Belgium  ?  Ernest 
of  Hanover  ?  or  Nicholas  of  Russia?  To 
wh(Ae  benefit  should  it  be  applied,  if 
not  to  the  people's  own?  "Would  the 
Timet  have  us  pay  it  to  distant  nations 
Oh.  no  !  Look  at  home!  the  Times  would 
tav«  it  paid  to  a  class — in  sinecure  and 
pension,  in  civil  list  and  tithe,  in  official 
salary  and  military  pay — in  upholding  an 
effete  peerage,  or  surfeiting  a  bloated  aristo- 
waqr  of  money.  It  is,  indeed,  taken  from 
tiwriRK>f''e  now,  to  be  paid  to  the  people's 


foes.  Under  a  popular  government  the  popu- 
lar revenue  would  bo  applied  by  the  State,  as 
the  father  of  a  family  may  apply  his  income 
to  the  comfort  and  advancement  of  his  house ; 
therefore,  the  Times  is  rights  but  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  Times — the  State  would  pay  it- 
self;  that  is,  it  would  apply  its  own  resources 
to  its  own  advantage. 

A  few  concluding  remarks,  on  the  other 
clauses  of  this  section  :  to  facilitate  the  na- 
tionalisation of  the  land,  the  State  is  "to 
have  priority  of  purchase  at  fair  current 
prices,"  a  necessary  enactment  for  ensuring 
the  desired  result :  the  meaning  of  the  clause 
being,  that,  as  soon  as  an  estate  comes  into  the 
market,  the  State  shall  have  the  power  to  buy 
it,  at  a  fair  current  price,  no  private  individual 
having  the  power  of  bidding  against  the  State, 
and  thus  artificially  driving  up  the  price  of  land. 

This,  I  repeat,  is  a  necessary  enactment ; 
for  it  has  been  already  shown  that  the  rich 
will  not  allow  the  land  to  come  into  posseF- 
sion  of  the  poor,  even  by  purchase,  if  they  can 
avoid  it. 

'Tis  possible  that  the  landed  monopolists 
might  combine  to  prevent  their  land  from 
coming  into  the  market  at  all,  and  thus  frus- 
trate the  objects  of  the  government.  They 
would,  however,  not  succeeil  in  carrying  their 
design. 

The  laws  of  primogeniture,  settlement,  and 
entail,  would  have  been  abrogated — these  great 
masses  of  land  would  of  necessity  become  di- 
vided— and  such  division  would  gradually  throw 
the  land  into  the  market.  The  7th  clause  evi- 
dently bears  on  this  contingency,  when  it  says: 

"To  provide  for  the  final  and  complete 
Xationiilisation  of  Land,  the  State  to  resume 
possession  of  the  soil  as  rapidly  as  the  existing 
interests  can  be  extinguished  by  process  of  law, 
by  death,  by  surrender,  or  by  any  means  ac- 
cordant with  justice  and  a  generous  treatment 
of  all  classes." 

That  the  Convention  fully  understood  the 
social  bearings  of  the  land  question  is  evidenced 
by  the  adoption  of  the  fifth  clause  : 

"Government  purchasing  land  not  to  bu 
permitted  to  sell  again,  but  to  hold  such  lands 
as  national  property  for  ever,  letting  them  to 
tenants  in  such  quantities,  and  under  such  con- 
ditions, as  may  secure  freedom  to  the  tenant, 
and  safety  to  the  state." 

The  small  freehold  system  is  only  secondary 
in  injuriousness  to  the  large — for  it  is  sure  to 
end  in  it  at  last,  or  to  pass  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  endless  subdivision.  By  the  state 
retaining  for  ever  as  national  property  the 
land  once  purchased,  the  centralisation  of 
land  in  the  hands  of  &  few  rich  individuals 
becomes  impossible  ;  its  subdivision  in 
minute  amounts  is  equally  prevented — 
without  any  harsh,  restrictive  agrarian 
enactments.  Again,  it  must  be  ob- 
served,   the  occupiers  of  the  land  are  to 
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be  ienanis,  not  freelwlders — a  distinction  of 
vital  importance.  There  is  nothing  more  re- 
actionary  than  the  small  freehold  system.  It  is 
inmatin^the  ttrength  of  iMidlordisiiL  That 
pfiaeipie  is  now  eadeared'only  to  the  people's 
oppressors, — then  it  would  become  endeared  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  people  themselves — 
landlordism  would  itrQce  root  in  tbe  Teryheairt  of 
the  popular  rankSt  and  the  little  landlord  would 
defend  the  great  one,  Ic^t  tlie  same  axe  that 
struck  at  tl^c  trunk  of  the  one,  should  lop  the 
branches  of  the  other.  There  is  no  clause  in 
the  programme,  which  shews  more  than  this, 
that  the  convention  consisted  of  statfliOieilf  not 
of  mere  system  mongers. 

The  third  clause  demands  some  notice,  before 
eonoluding;  and  I  haye  rewrred  ft  to  the  last, 
as  being  least  important,  and  bearing  somewhat 
on  an  intentional  omission  in  the  programme. 

It  provides  for  "  compensation  to  out-going 
tenants  for  improTements.*' 

It  specifics  that  "  tenants  shall  not  be  tied 
down  to  any  old  coTenants  or  rotation  of 
crops  /* 

That  "the  Game  Laws  shaU  be  repealed, 
and  all  rents  bo  commuted  Into  corn-rents." 

It  will  be  evident  that  these  moasures  apply  to 
the  actual  as  well  as  to  an  improved  social  state, 
all  being  as  applicable  nnder  a  s^rstem  of  Nation- 
alisation as  at  the  present  time.  Bat  the 
advantage  of  this  clause  consists  in  carrying 
out  the  idea  of  the  preamble: — "That  we 
ought  to  enlist,  not  merely  the  politician, 
bnt  the  man  of  boslness;  that  we  cannot 
claim  or  receive  the  support  of  the  labourer, 
mechanic,  farmer,  or  trader,  unless  wo  show 
that  we  arc  practical  reformers — that  power 
would  be  safely  vested  in  Chartist  hands— that 
■we  know  their  grievances,  and  how  to  redress 
thom."  In  fine,  that  we  have  something  to 
propose  of  advantage  to  the  class  whose  sym- 
pathies we  appeal  to ;  and  this  eau  be  safely 
and  consistently  done  wherever  the  require- 
ments of  tiiat  class  are  founded  on  justice — as 
in  the  instances  specified  in  this  clause  :  for, 
as  the  preamble  says,— 


"One  right  can  never  contradict  anothd^ 
truth  can  never  antagonise  ^vith  truth." 

But  there  is  un  omission  here  that  may 
surprise  some.  "Why  Is  no  mention  made 
of  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  settlement  or 
entail  .-"  Their  repeal  is,  of  course,  a  neces- 
sary cousc(j[ucnco  of  the  natiouolitsation  of 
land.  It  must  follow  of  itself.  *'But  wby, 
since  the  game-laws  and  other  details  Sit 
mentioned,  why  not  allude  to  so  enormous  an 
evil  f"  Because  we  have  no  j^rcsmt  interest 
in  the  repeal  of  those  laws.  Their  present 
repeal  would,  indeed,  be  rather  injurious  to 
the  popular  cause  than  otherwise.  A  vast 
^itiuggie  is  going  on  between  tlic  monicd  and 
the  lauddd  interests,  and  on  tho  part  of  both 
against  democracy.  The  monied  interest  is 
tlic  most  powerful.  The  raoneylorda  buying 
up  the  laud  as  fast  as  it  coracs  into  the  ma^ 
ket.  They  hold  tho  monied  power  nowj 
it  is  not  to  our  interest  that  tiiey  shoufd  wield 
that  of  tho  land  as  well ;  combining  the  two 
in  their  own  pci-sous,  they  might  become  too 
powerful  for  us  to  subvert.  It  is  a  popular 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  if  the  present  aristo- 
ciucy  were  utterly  ruined,  and  their  laiul 
thrown  into  tho  market,  the  people  wouM 
obtain  it.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  It  would  be 
all  bouglit  up  by  the  money-lords,  and  the 
people  would  not  obtain  tho  fraction  of  an 
acre.  There  would  bo  a  landed  tuistocracy 
as  before,  with  only  this  ditferencc,  tliat  the 
land  would  have  passed  from  a  class  of  com- 
paratively weak  monopolists  to  greaten  th« 
already  overgrown  bulk  of  powerful  and  al- 
most iriesi^^tible  oligarchs.  The  laws  of 
primogeniture  must  bo  repealed, — but  Koi 
TET :  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  such  lepeab,  but  cur  monied  malte^ 
are. 

Therefore  the  iutontioiiul  omission  in  the 
programme* 

In  my  next  I  will  endeavour  to  meet  the 
other  leading  objections  of  tho  Times  an^l 
other  papers,  and  to  analyse  a  further  portioo 
of  the  programme. 


THE  StJPEEkSTITIONS  OP  MAN. 


The  SupEHSTiTioxs  of  Maw. — Auierico-In- 
dfan, — This  raee,  whenltnt  discovered,  be- 
lieved in  one  immortal,  omnipotent,  and 
invisible  God,  having  a  mother,  but  no  father. 
But  their  immediate  worship  was  addressed  to 
inferior  deities,  ealled  Zemei,  wooden  images 
of  which  were  kept  by  their  numerous  kings 
in  special  house?.  Through  these  Zemi  the 
kiuM  governed  the  people.  In  the  house  of 
the  Zeme  waaaioimd  vooden  table  containing 
poir4cr,  whidi  tho  lOni  placod  on  tiwhmdef 


the  idol.  He  then  applied  one  end  of  a  hollotr 
eane  to  the  powder,  tho  other  end  to  his  nose- 
sniffed  up  the  powder,  whieh  made  bim 
drunk;  and  what  he  then  said  was  the 
revelation  of  the  God,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  was  sacrilege  and 
blasphemy  to  object;  and  thus  the  king,  IplKllr 
the  cloak  of  religion,  could  enact  liny  oppres- 
sive law  he  pleased.  Kings  u.sed  to  steal  eiw^j^ 
others  Zumi,  as  the  monarchs  of  .thi  i  ' 

»8ww«flri»  iKni  to  do  ifith  th«  tm^iil 
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Miiits.  Sometimes  the  Zeme  spoke ;  but  this  |  respectable  size,  the  smaller  ones  through  a 
wai^dlj  to  Ktffal  oeeisionB.   The  image  wast  contemptible  little  cranny. 


bidot;  and  a  trumpet  .ippHcd  to  the  lower 
part  communicated  with  a  place  where  a  con- 
oealed  person  made  the  Zenii  say  wliatevor  the 
cagiqaecr  prince  thought  proper.  Thecaolque, 
by  this  craft,  kept  his  subjects  in  obedience, 
!ind  obtained  from  lii.s  pcoph?  wluitevor  tribute 
he  pleased.  Thuii  have  tiie  nations  of  the 
earth  been  governed.  Most  of  the  ca(_,'iques 
also  {KMsessed  three  stonea,  endowed  with  va- 
rious wonderful  properties,  and  the  objects  of 
much  devotion. 

The  people  also  believed  in  the  immortality 
of  tbe  soul — id  a  fatnrb  land  of  surpassing 
li?a\ity,  sliade,  verdure,  fruits,  and  plenty. 
They  held  that  after  deatli  they  went  to  a 
bappj  valley,  which  each  cayii^uu  luaintaincd 
csi^  ID  hU  own  territory,  where  they  should 
fiut  all  their  relations  and  ancestors,  eat  and 
Lnre  wives,  and  give  themselves  up  to  pleasure 
and  delight. 

Of  the  e<mt!nental  South  American  savage 

Humboldt  says  : — "  Tlje  moon  is  everywhere 
the  abode  of  the  blessed — the  country  ot  abun- 
duxoe.  The  Ksquituaux,  who  coiuus  auu>ng 
his  riehM  a  planlc  or  a  trunk  of  a  treo  thrown 
:  V  theourrents  on  a  coast  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion, sees  in  the  moon  plains  covered  with 
forests;  the  Indian  of  the  forests  uf  the  Orinoco 
there  behold  open  Savaunahs,  where  the  in> 
lobitaDtB  are  ner^  stung  by  moschetoes." 

Thus  every  man  tables  a  paradise  of  his 
own— a  creed  suited  to  his  own  passions,  and 
is ofu^n  ready  to  burn  hii  brother  if  ho  don't 
beUeve  the  same  because  be  has  not  the  same 
inclinations  and  desires ;  for  our  passions  are, 
after  all,  the  root  of  almost  all  uur  ci  ecds. 

The  obsequies  of  the  ludians  were  various  : 
the  ca^lqnea  were  opened  and  dried  by  the  fire, 
to  keep  whole— of  othetv,  the  head  alone  was 
taken;  some  were  buried  in  a  cave,  {ilaeliiLj 
on  the  head  a  calabash  of  water,  and  some 
bread ;  others  they  Immed  in  the  house  where 
th^  died, — and  when  they  came  to  the  last 
extremity  did  not  allow  them  to  die  naturally, 
b«t  strangled  tbcm.  Others  they  turned  out 
flf  the  hoosoi  and  othen  they  placed  alive  in 
s  hammock,  placing  bvaad  and  water  by  the 
side  of  the  head,  and  never  returning  again. 
6»iae,  who  were  seriously  ill,  they  carried  to 
the  eayique,  who  said  whether  tney  were  to 
itraagle  them  or  not.  Thus  priestcralt  placed 
the  life  and  death  of  men  in  the  hands  of 
hio|craft. 

"fljey  bad,  all,  their  various  notions  of 
creation,  in  Hispaniola  they  believed  their 
island  to  have  been  first  formed,  (tlio  con- 
stantly recurring  egotLsm  of  religions  I)  and 
ponited  out  a  cavern  Btill  exibtant,  from  which 
theximaod  moon  iflsned  by  a  round  hole  in 
the  roof,  to  illumine  thO  world.  JVom 
.(»vem  tho  first  men  emoT^ed  on  the 
lar^  onea  through  an  opening  of 


A  belief  in  tho  deluge — flo  general  among 

mankind,  pervaded  tl'.ese  moes  also.    In  His- 
paniola the  aborigines  believed  that  the  son  of 
a  great  cacique,  who  onco  ruled  in  the  island, 
rebelled  against  his  father ;  ho  was  accord- 
ingly put  to  death,  liis  bones  bein^'  coUeetcd 
and  preserved  in  u  gourd.    Sometime  after, 
this  gourd  was  opened  by  the  cat^lquo  and 
his  wife,  when,  to  their  astonishment,  out 
leaped  a  number  of  fish.    Tho  caoiquo  had 
the  wisdom  to  elosc  it  again,  and  place  it  on 
ilic  top  ol  his  house ;  but  he  had  likewise  tho 
folly  to  boast  that  he  possessed  the  sea  shut 
up  within  it,  and  had  fish  at  his  command. 
This  marvel  reached  the  ears  of  four  very 
curious  persons,  all  bi'others,  and  all  children 
of  the  same  bir^ ;  who  took  adTantage  of  the 
cagiquo's  absence  one  day,  to   peep  into 
his    wonderful    gourd.     Unluckily,  how- 
ever, they  let  it  fall  upon  the  ground,  and  it 
was  dashed  to  pieces,  whereupNon'^  a  gnat 
tlood  of  waters,  abbnnding  hi  fish, issued  forth 
and  overspread  the  earth,  leaving  uncovered 
the  mouutaiu  tops,  which  thus  assumed  tho 
form  of  islands.   Of  course  the  poor  Carri* 
bec-islanders  supposed  the  deluge  still  to 
exist,  and  that  theurishmds  were  the  moun- 
tain tops. 

"The  Tamanacs,"  says  Humboldt,  "ac- 
count for  the  preservation  of  the  human  race 
by  a  fable  similar  to  that  of  Pyrrlui  and  Deu- 
calion .     They  say,  a  man  and  woman  saved 
on  high  mouuLaiu,  culled  Tontaucu,  situated 
on  the  hwsk.  of  the  .\sevon,  and,  casting  bo- 
hind  them,  over  their  heads,  the  fruits  of  tho 
?>Iauritia  palm,  saw  the  nuts  thereof  produce 
men  and  women,  who  rc-pcoplcd  the  cai  ih. 
A  few  leagues  fh>m  Encoramodu,  a  rock  ^ 
called  Tcpamercmc,  or  the  Painted  Rock, 
rines  in  tho  midst  of  the  Savannah.    It  dis- 
plays figures  of  animals,  and  symbols,  similar 
to  those  we  saw  in  going  down  tilie  Orinoco 
at  a  small  distance  l)elo\v  Encoramodu,  near 
Caycora,  and  resembling  the  fetish-stones  of 
Africa.    The  figures  of  stars,  of  the  sun,  of 
tigers,  and  of  crocodiles,  which  we  found 
traced  upon  the  rocks  in  spots  now  imin- 
habited  appeared  to  me  in  no  way  to  denote 
objects  of  woi-ship  of  those  nations.  Between 
the  banks  of  tho  Cassignuire  and  Orinoco^  be* 
tween  Encoramodu.  the  Capuchins  and  Cay- 
cora,  these  hieroglyphie  figures  arc  often 
placed  at  great  heights  on  the  walls  of  rock, 
that  could  be  accessible  only  by  constructing 
very  lofty  scaffolds.    When  the  natives  are 
asked  how  those  figures  could  have  been 
sculptured,  they  answer  with  a  fcmile,  as 
relating  a  fact'^of  which  a  stranger,  a  white 
man  only,  could  be  ignorant,  that  at  the 
peri>Ml  of  the  grmt  icakrst  their  iatheis 
went  to  that  height  in  boats." 
"These  aatient  traditioua  of  tho  human 
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ittM^"  OOBtimies  Humboldt,  "  which  we  find 
di8pers€>d  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  like 
the  fragmente  of  a  vast  shipwreck,  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  in  tbe  pMoflopMcal  study  of 
ouf  species.  Like  certain  fanulies  of  plants, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  cli- 
mates and  the  influence  of  heights,  retain  the 
impress  of  a  oommon  type*  the  traditiwis 
raqpHBCting  the  primitive  state  of  the  globe, 
present,  among  all  nations,  a  resemblance  that 
fills  us  with  astonishment;  so  many  different 
languages,  belonging  tobranohes  iduch  appear 
tonave  no  communion  with  each  other, 
transmit  the  same  facts  to  us.  The  substance 
of  the  traditions  is  everywhere  almost  the 
same,  although  each  nation  gives  it  a  local 
colouring.  In  the  great  continents^  as  in  the 
smallest  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  it  is 
always  on  the  liigliest  and  nearest  mounttdn 
that  tho  remains  of  the  human  race  weresaved ; 


and  this  event  appears  ro  much,  tho  more 
recent,    the  more  uncultivated  the  nations 
are,  and  the  shorter  the  period  bmce  thej . 
have  b^gnn  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  them- 
selves.   When  we  attentively  examine  thej 
Mexican  monuments  anterior  to  the  du  covi  -v 
of  Ameriot ;  peneti*at/0  into  the  forests  of  the 
Orinoco^  become  aware  of  thasmallnesicrflM 
European  establishments,  their  solitude,  and 
the  state  of  the  tribes  which  retain  their  in- 
dependence, we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to 
attribute  the  sfreemsnt  of  these  tccoaati  to 
the  influence  of  misuonaries,  and  to  that  of 
Christianity  upon  national  traditions.   Nor  is 
it  more  prolMble  that  the  s^ht  of  mariiM 
bodies  fbond  on  the  summits  of  moimtiinii 
presented  to  the  tribes  of  the  Orinoco  the 
idea  of  the  great  in'iindation:^^  which,  for  sorao 
time,  extinguished  the  germs  of  oi|;aDic  life 
upon  the  globe.** 


THE  HISTORY  OF  f^LOEENCK 


,   t%ir  studies  are moreuwAiI  than  that  of  His> 

tory,  sad  few  histories  are  more  iDatrnctiTc  or 
romantic  than  that  of  Florence.  It  is  thcrcforo 
proposed  to  devote  a  few  pages  in  the  present 
and  cDsalng  nombers  to  this  aalifeoi— to  the 
r^t  widerstandiog  of  which,  however,  a  pre- 
Tious  glance  at  the  state  of  Italy  is  needful. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  bar- 
bstian  deluge,  long  tossed  about  liy  the  storm 
of  indifidual  ambition,  or  poshed  onward  by 
pressure  from  the  east  and  north,  began  at  last 
to  sobside  within  recognised  and  somewhat 
ststiooai^  hooads.  Tbe  Fkreoeh  and  Germsn 
monarchies  were  settled  on  a  permanent  basis 
— the  attempts  at  encroachment  nn  the  part  of 
the  Greeks  were  disoontinned — and  Italy  ceased 
for  a  time  to  be  the  battle-fleld  ofr^^  powers. 

Itsly,  at  tliis  period,  prints  the  aspect  of  a 
new  material  for  social  development.  The  long 
%vars  of  races  and  states,  tho  ruin  of  one  after 
the  other,  the  insecurity  and  short  daration  of 
each,  bad  dissirived  the  elements  of  society — 
and  the  utter  disruptmn  of  all  the  old  materials 
offered  the  opportunity  for  the  construction  of 
an  entirely  new  system.  The  very  reminiscent^ 
of  cMen  laws  and  igatitutions  seemed  expunged 
—the  Italy  of  the  lOtli  centnry  stantis  nearer 
to  old  Borne,  than  did  tho  Italy  of  the  iltli,  and 
from  the  fermenting  maas,^tke  fresh  growth  was 
to  arise  iiwoi  itsowa  eiier|Qr»  or  fteor  the  ruling 
drcnmstances  of  the  hoar. 

GoTcmments  having  been  dissolved,  laws 
ba?iiu[  ceased  to  exist — the  ri^ht  of  strength 
«M  tni  ohIt  recognised  principle.  The  bsnds 
of  robbers  that  hjm  risen  amid  the  throes  of  dis- 
solution of  the  former  Btate«  ,  had  formed  them* 
sslTesiato  organised  and  stationary  bodies, 
hMwUtMy  or  aketlva  lsad«n»— partly 


1 


the  dssoendaiils  of  the  ancient  aristoerseka 

partly  men  of  energy  and  clarhig,  who  hd 
rallied  followers  around  thetii.  These  had ukea 
possession  of  the  killv  portions  of  the  couDtrJi 
ss  the  strongest,  built  tbeir  eastleo  ea  ths 
pcnine  or  tho  Abbruzzi,  and  domineered  over 
pL-iins  IxMow,  Villages  began  to  cluster  arcm 
these  casties  for  protection — the  inhabitaai 
being  serft  and  Tsssalf  ef  the  Bssiciter  ' 
strongest  lord.   In  the  lowhtuds  the  peasant 
had  also  congregated  together,  in  positions 
defensible  as  they  could  hnd — ackDowIedginfi 
themselTSs  as  dgwiMlants  of  some  great  oobie, 
that  they  night  enltivate  their  hhwls  in  gmi 
security. 

The- hills  were  thickly  dotted  with  theseau 
4^  fondal  ^fraats — who  disputed  their  pessaot 
prey  with  each  other.   Incalculable  evils  weit' 

thus  inflicted — but  the  mnltipHcity  of  mast«it 
had  its  own  advantage,  ton  :  they  wereooo-j 
tinaoosly  quarreling  among  themselves— the 
weaher  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  peasantrf 
or  people  of  tho  towns  for  support— and  to  ob 
tain  this  aujiport,  to  outbid  a  rival,  was  forcei 
to  make  ouoGessious.  Thus,  link  by  link,  ti 
the  ehaias  of  feudal  bonders  were  an 
the  peasants  were  enfranchised,  the  towns  wcrtJ 
permitted  to  raise  walls  and  to  arm  in  self- 
fence — and  tho  municipal  system  began 
riseftomtheehaosof  Ueodshsd  and  eonU 
The  seed  of  liberty  was  sown.  Trade  wall 
renewed  and  soon  grew  flourishing — the  towci 
became  rlob  and  powerful — and  as  a  neoeisAqf 
ooassqnenoe  of  tlieir  ii^t  saArfafli 
dal  and  priaesiy  government*  soopted  dsfflo^ 
cratic  institutions.  Unfortunately,  howeTcr, 
they  were  not  sufficiently  eniightea,  or 
ently  on  their  guard,  to  exclude  the  ^bobi 
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t^Btoie  eril :  tbcy  admitted  in  their  midat,  the 
ikMiito  of  aristocratic  reaction.   Atlartd  by 

tiie  luxuries  and  security  of  the  town',  many 
of  the  nobles  cniigiatcfl  from  the  hWh  i-nto  the 
cities,  built  palaces  iu  the  latter,  and  became 
patridtti  nobles.    Mjiny  still  resident  in  their 
ffiotintain  strongholds  secured    or  retniiied 
rights  over  the  new  municpniitieR,  the  con- 
cessions of  gratitude  or  weakness — and,  thus 
«f«iy  eommonweftltb  eootain^d  its  )irivileged 
its  feudal  aristocracy.    This  niistocracy 
soon  tried  to  become  sole  master,  and  subvert  all 
democratic  institution*.  .  To  effect  Ihiii,  they 
ill  aekno«rledged  one  eomnion  bn»tbcrhood, 
ind  thoogh  at  times,  they  delttged  the  country 
vritb  the  blood  shed  for  tUcir  personal  ambition 
jett  at  others,  they  were  found  to  act  in  one 
tut  eonspiracy,  sinmltnaeottsly  to  extinguish 
popular  liberty  in  all  the  many  towns  of  nor- 
thern and  central  Italy.    The  people  of  these 
towns  on  the  other  hand,  were  too  frequently 
at  rariance;    the  jealousies  of  trade,  the 
cmpetition  of  their  manufactures  or  their 
commerce  almost  continually  divided  them, 
and  thus  they  were  warring  with  each  other 
iDdividually  while  their  feudal  enemies  col- 
kolirely  were  waging  war  upon  tbem  all 

Another  mighty  power  that  actcfl  against 
them,  was  tliat  of  Germany — the  Gennsin 
Emperors  claiming  the  sovereignty  oi  Italy, 
lad,  erer  nad  soon,  sweeping  across  the  Alps 
with  mighty  and  irresistible  armies,  carrying 
desolation  in  their  train,  conquering  and  de- 
I  stcoying — but,  like  avalanches  from  the  moun- 
•  iuDS,  melUng  gradually  away  in  sunny  Italy 
>fore  the  sturdy  and  eternal  opposition  of 
Lhe  gallant  towns.    The  noblcR>  true  to  tho 
i  mtiuct  of  their  order,  generally,  sided  witli 
t  tihe  dSatant  emperors  ^E^aiast  the  proximate 
ommonwealths — and  thu:?,  to  the  internal 
danger,  and  internal  peril  was  added  the 
more  formidable,  inasmuch  as  these  nobles 
bad  fortified  palaces  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
frse^trities* 

The  resistance  of  tlie  i'ltit  i .  howevur, 
t  always  heroic,  and  frequently  successful, 
r  When  a  small  town  in  Lombardy  liad  been 
destroyed  by  the  Emperor,  the  scattered  in- 
liabit  ints  fled  to  the  neighbouring  connnon- 
svealtliB  for  help.  The  j-tuidv  burghers  not 
"Mil/  sheiteiod  them,  bul  uudertook  to  xc- 

1 build  their  town.  They  marched  to  the  spot 
with  spado  and  pickaxe,  from  all  sides — in  a 
'  few  days  Alessandria  had  risen  as  if  by  magic. 
j^The  victorious  Emperor  returned  upon  his 
Wiiwli  detennined  to  extripate  the  audacious 
ftlsbds— a  terrible  seige  ensued  —  but,  ftx)m 
'^  behind  their  walls  of  mud  and  straw,  the 
Uidauiiuble  burghers  beat  off  the  (lower  of 
unavailing  chiyalry,  and  the  defeated  prince 
"^ais  obliged,  before  he  could  even  retire  with 
^ifety,  to  concede  a  humiliating  peace,  and 
■XcMige  the  indedeudence  of  the  Lorn- 
;  By  the  peace  of  Constance 
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1183,  while  the  Emperor  guaranteed  the 
cities  full  independence,  even  to  make  war 

and  peace  as  they  cho^e  ;  "  the  cities  engaged 
to  maintain  iho  just  rit^hts  of  (he  Empoi'Or, 
which  were  deiiuod  at  the  bame  time ;  and, 
iu  order  to  avoid  all  disputes,  it  was  agreed 
that  thcse  rights  might  always  be  bought  off 
by  the  annual  sum  of  2000  marks  of  silver. 
Thus  terminated,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
legal  libcriy.  the  first  and  most  noble  struggle 
whidi  the  nations  of  modem  Europe  bare 
ever  maintained  agalnf?t  despotism." 

But  that  which  could  not  be  effected  by 
force  of  arms  from  without,  was  to  bo  achieved 
by  treachery  and  folly  fiom  within ;  the 
nobles  were  f^till  housed  in  the  great  cities — 
and  the  mij-hty  content  began  between  de- 
mocracy and  aristocracy — a  contest  in  which 
Florence  achieved  the  proudest  position  ever 
yet  attained  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and 
suffered  the  most  melancholy  ^though  heroic) 
fall  that  history  has  ever  witnessed. 

The  above  causes  had  operated  to  under- 
mine the  liberties  of  nuiidu  is  of  the  republi- 
can towns.  They  had  fallen  under  tho  do- 
minion of  the  local  aridtocracy,  a  council  of 
which,  established  more  or  less  despotic 
authority  under  democratic  forms,  or  of  which 
some  one  individual,  clothed  in  the  dignity 
of  Chief  MagifiLrate,  often  of  Mari|iiis,  Duke, 
or  L<Mrd,  made  himself  regarded  abroad  and 
at  home,  as  a  legitimate  hereditary  sovereign. 

Tho  Lombard  citic!*,  that  all  Ihc  forces  of 
the  empire  had  been  unable  to  subjugate,  fell 
soonest  under  (he  dominion  of  local  tyrants. 
Tho  centml  republics,  though  nlaced  between 
the  spiritual  fire  of  Home  and  tho  temporal 
arms  of  monarchy,  maintained  their  liberty 
the  longest  and  the  purest. 

''Among the  Italian  cities,"  says  Bismoudi, 
"  tbei*e  was  one  which,  above  all  others, 
seemed  to  think  of  justice  more  than  of  peace, 
and  of  the  security  of  the  citizen,  more  than  of 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  It  v  as  I  lorence- 
Its  judicial  institutions  arc,  indeed,  far  from 
raoritin<^  to  be  held  up  as  models;  but  they 
were  tlm  liist  hi  Italy  which  offered  any 
guarantee  to  the  citisen ;  because  Florence 
was  the  city  whei'c  the  love  of  liberty  was 
the  most  general  and  the  most  constant  in 
every  class  j  where  the  cultivation  of  the  un- 
derstanding was  carried  furthest;  and  where 
eulighfenment  of  mind  soonest  appeared  in 
the  improvement  of  the  laws."  ( Lord,  Cab: 
Eye:,  27,83./ 

The  contrasted  effects  of  despotism  and 
liberty  arc  forcibly  shetm  in  this  stage  of 
Italian  history.  Freedom  is  tho  mother  of 
virtue — oppression  is  the  parent  of  vice. 
The  same  antibor  says,  (p.  19)— "Liberty 
had,  in  the  18th  century,  piodaced  a  great 
moi  al  advancement.  The  reikum  of  despotic 
governments,  had,  on  the  oontraiy,  multiplied 
crimes  and  treMOos.    Thei  nitmber  of  firee 
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states,  diminish  every  century,  and  virtue 
becomes  more  rare.  In  the  fifteenth  centuiy 
it  was  crime  that  made  princes.  **  Again  he 
gives  the  following  magnificent  analysis 
(pnqe  19Y):  "The  regeneration  of  liberty  in 
Itfvly  was  signalised  still  mcrre,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, by  the  development  of  the  moral,  than 
by  that  of  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
Italians.  The  sympathy  existing  among 
fellow-citizens,  from  the  habit  of  living  for  each 
other  and  by  each  other,  of  connecting  every- 
thing with  the  good  of  all— produced  in  re- 
publics virtues,  which  despotic  states  cannot 
even  imagine.  Man  must  have  a  country, 
before  he  can  conceive  the  duty  of  sacrificing 
himself  for  it.  The  art?*  of  intrigue  and 
flattery  are  recommendations  to  a  master; 
his  favour  is  gained  by  encouraging  his  vices ; 
In  his  turn,  he  rccoinpenses  tho«e  who  serve 
him  at  the  exptnsc  of  morality,  by  dividing 
with  them  his  power.  But  to  please  the 
people,  to  rise  by  the  people,  virtues  must 
b^  exhibited  to  them,  not  vices,  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  i-;  gained  only  by  that  which  is 
most  honourable  in  each.  A  popular  a.ssembly 
is  Swayed  only  by  an  appeal  to  its  virtues  : 
even  in  its  en-ors,  some  frankness,  pro  ity,  and 
generosity,  J)y  wliich  men  sympathize  to- 
gether, are  always  to  be  found  ;  while,  if  a 
dark  deed  be  but  coiiceived,  it  is  a  secret 
carefully  kept,  with  conscious  shame,  from 
every  eye — it  would  be  easier  to  execute 
than  to  announce  or  recommend  it  to  the 
public.  Tyrants  act  on  men  b}-  tciTor,  cor- 
mption,  venality,  espinmutge,  envy.  Free 
governments  can  lead  the  people  only  by 
exciting  their  more  honoumble  pas.«ions. 
Eloquence,  to  move  men  in  maases,  must 
n'ake  its  appeals  to  honour,  pity,  justice,  and 
cournge.  Accordingly,  how  rich  in  virtues 
was  Italy,  in  the  twelfth  century,  «rhea 
covered  with  repiiblics,  and  when  every  city 
simultaneously  fought  for  liberty  !  Tliese 
v;r  ues,  the  most  precious  of  all  treasures, 
diminished  with  the  progress  of  time,  and  in 
exact  proportion  with  the  diminution  of  free 
sta'es.  From  the  moment  a  man  entered 
nne  of  those  republics,  he  might  reckon 
witli  certainty  on  finding  good  faith  in 
treaties  and  negotiations  ;  zeal  for  the  com- 
mon advantage  in  all  alliances ;  coui-age  and 
fortitude  in  adversity  ;  an  unbounded  libei*- 
ility  from  the  rich  to  the  poor ;  in  all  gi  eat 
i-alamities  an  eageraess,  in  every  one  who 
bad  property,  to  devote  it  to  the  salvation  of 
nil  ;  finally,  an  energy  in  the  people  to  resist, 
by  common  exertion,  every  act  of  injustice 
or  violence.  Even  their  excesses  arose  most 
commonly  from  some  virtuous  indignation. 
From  the  moment,  on  the  contrary,  that  a 
man  entered  the  states  of  one  of  tlie  tyrants 
of  Lombardy  or  Romagna,  he  found  a  goveni- 
ment  hostile  to  public  opinion,  supporting  it- 
self only  by  perfidy  and  crime.  Spies  watched 
•md  denounced  every  expreefeion  of  genei-ous 


feeling ;  they  insinuated  themselves  into  fami- 
lies to  betray  them;  they  abused  thesacre 
of  kindred  home,  and  neighbourhood,  to  con- 
vert them  into  snares;  they  made  all  feel  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  subject  consisted  in  di8> 
tnisting  every  one,  and  not  meddling  in  thfi 
affairs  of  another.  Assassination  and  poison 
wore  common  means  of  goverament.  Every 
Italian  tyrant  waa  stained  with  the  blood  of 
his  kindred  :  paid  mm*derei"S  despatched  the 
objects  of  his  suspicions  ;  he  outraged  public 
virtue,  and  could  maintain  order  only  by  fear. 
Death  itself  at  length  failing  to  inspire  ter- 
ror, heoombiucd  with  capi.»l  punishment  pro- 
ti-acfeed  tortui'es,  the  exhibition  of  which 
only  rendered  men  more  hardened  and 
fierce  I  !  •  . 

Was  ever  a  more  glorious  tribute  paid  to 
liberty ! 

The  excess  to  which  despairing  cowardici 
carried  the  system  of  torture,  is  hardly  credi- 
ble I  In  the  Viscontis  (the  tyrants  of 
the  once  free  Milan)  "  shamelessly  published 
an  edict,  by  which  1h(  creeution  of  tt<Ui 
criminal f  jraitprolonqei^  to  the  jteriddo/AO  ddyi. 
In  it  the  paviicrtJar  tortures  to  be  injUete^,  da^ 
by  (htif,  v'tire  th  tailrji,  and  the  inemh^r^  to 
Hint  Haled  dfisinnnted.  before  death  was 
reached  /"—  (  fbi'd.  p.  "[7 1.)' 

The  same  glorious  features  were  charac- 
teristic of  liberty,  as  conti-asted  with  despo- 
tism, in  all  a:j:ef.  In  1408,  Florence  alone 
was  free,  of  all  the  Italian  towns:  atid  whrii 
says  Sismondi  of  that  period?  •'Italian  vir- 
tue" ho  informs  us.  (page  202,)  had  taken 
refuge  at  Florence  : — it  nas  there  onh/  thaf-  the 
people  deliberated  ;  tliat  they^  associated  to- 
gether either  for  peace  or  war,  or  negotiation, 
as  well  as  for  the  common  administration  of 
government.  Nothing  was  proposed  to  the 
public,  nothing  could  obtain  the  assent  of  all, 
except  what  all  felt  to  be  just,  honourable, 
and  irenerous.  The  republic  of  Florence  was 
always  ready  to  risk  its  repose  and  wealth  for 
the  equilibrum  and  independence  of  Italy  ;  for 
the  common  liberty,  and  for  the  progress  of 
intelligence  and  civilisation.  During  two  cen- 
turies it  was  always  seen  eager  to  put  itself 
forwai  d,  as  the  champion  of  all  that  was  good 
and  noble.  Italy  might  j\istly  glory  in  the 
fact,  thixt  ivherern'  she  icas  free,  she  ua*  alwa^ 
fotfud  constant  {n  the  road  of  virtue:  she 
not  auswei-ablc  fur  the  crimes  with  which  she 
was  sullied  by  her  tyrants.  Several  thousand 
citizens  had  always  contributed  by  their  vote^ 
to  all  that  Florence  did  that  was  grand  and 
noble  ;  Avhile,  about  fifty  princes,  distribufced 
in  as  many  palaces  (through  Italy)  with  the 
few  wretches  which  it  belongs  to  tyranical 
governments  always  to  bring  forward,  sufficed 
to  coiiimit,  in  spite  of  a  whole  population,  all 
the  crimes  which  aflrightcd  Italy." 

Florence  alone  saved  the  arts  and  «oianM|i 
fix)ni  the  shipwreck  ot  olden  ^^ifviliaanML 
Florence  gave  biffh  to  Pctriupc  m  1^04 ;  ^' 
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TO  THE  BRITISH  DEMOCBACY. 


My  Dkau  FitiEfDS, — With  this  uarnber, 
tlie  fourth  of  the  works  composed  by  lac 
wliilc  in  prison,  has  now  been  published. 
But  one  liiore  remains,  1  shouhi  regret  that 
the  cpnnexion  established  between  us,  sho<ild 
eml  here.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you  yet — 
iuid  there  is,  indeed,  much  need  of  all  men 
taking  counsel  tf)gother  for  the  coming 
time. 

I  have,  therefore,  resolved  to  continue 
this  puhlicatioYi  wccklj',  at  the  samp  price, 
ill  the  •^ume  form,  and  containing  the 
suiuc  amount  of  matter  iis  at  present,  under 
the  title  of 

XQTpS  TO  THJi  VKOVLK. 

If  you  think  1  can  aid  the  cause  of  demoe- 
mcy  by  so  doing— a.ssist  me  I  If  you  think 
a  weekly  magazine  to  exjiound  social  right 
and  our  dpiuostic  policy  is  needed — if  you 
thiuk  that  its  nuitter  is  calculated  to  dis- 
pt:l  the  prejudico  of  the  unenlightened,  if 
you  think  it  would  do  «food  in  the  rural  <liH- 
tiictti,  in  Ireland,  an<l  among  cla.'^ses  preju- 
diced and  oivJinizod  by  the  privileged 
iiguinst  us, — help  me  to  circulate  it  in  those 
•juartei-s. 

The  amount  of  matter  and  tlie  lowucss  of 
pripe  renders  a  lai'ge  circulation  necessary, 
even  to  merely  cover  expenccs.  You  arc 
demanding  ti*acts,  you  are  in  need  of  do- 
moci-atic  literature,  1  offer  you  my  time  and 
my  pen  to  supplj',  as  far  as  the  powers  of  a 
Uuiuble  indivitlual  admit — the  great  detici- 
eocy. 

Ju  those  pages,  I  shall  not  pander  to  the 
vitiated  ta.stea  of  society — I  shall  seek  to  at- 
tain an  elevated  standard  : — *'  then  your  work 
wUl  uot  soli  : "  I  am  told.  If  so  let  it  perish  ! 


but  I  disbelieve  the  assertion.  I  believe  the 
people  have  not  supported  litenituro  in  ifcs 
more  elevated  walks,  because  that  literature 
has  been  too  dear. — lie  it  as  it  may,  I  can- 
not prostitute  my  pen  for  the  mere  sake  of 
money  making,  1  cannot  tarnish  my  literary 
reputation  by  writing  down  to  the  passions, 
the  vices,  or  the  prejudices  of  the  reader. 
But  I  believe  there  is  cnou2;h  of  fine  feeling 
and  thoughtful  intellect  among  the  people, 
to  support  a  work  ai>pcaling  to  the  liigher 
qualities  of  man.  ^ 

To  that  portion  of  the  pGople  I  appeal. 
I  believe  more  good  cati  now  be  done  bv  tliu 
quietdissemination  of  truth  through  the  press 
an<l  the  lecture,  than  by  the  impa.'^sionod 
omtory  of  the  stormy  m(;etiug. 

I  desire  to  speak  less,  and  t')  write  more-  • 
but  I  desire  to  do  both  in  your  service.  If, 
therefore,  you  think  I  have  been  tried  in 
your  cause,  and  have  i>rnved  true— if  you 
think  the  advocacy  of  that  cause  is  safe 
under  my  pen — iLSsist  me  in  the  ctF(»rt  I  now 
make,  to  {jivo  a  wider  circidalion.  and  a 
deeper  meaning  to  the  cause  of  charti-t 
power  and  of  social  right. 

Khnkst  Jom  s. 

P.S.  I  need  uot  say  that,  in  future,  tho 
space  now  devote!  to  poetry  will  bo  almost 
entirely  surrendered  to  the  discussion  oftht- 
political  and  social  questions  enjbo»iic<l  in  tlic 
annexed  juniouncemcnts — and  to  instructioji 
in  all  those  points  which  may  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  working  classes. 

All  parties  desirous  of  subscribing  to  the 
"  Notes  to  the  People,"  are  rcqueste<l  to  for- 
ward their  ordci's,  through  thoiv  agenb;,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  to  U.  Pavisy,  47,  Holywcll- 
street,  Stmul,  London. 


DEDICATION. 


"  Even  here,  where  the  tln'ef,  the  libertiro 
and  the  murderer  have  left  their  toot- prints  in 
lite  diiHt — here,  on  this  spot,  where  the  sliadow 
'»f  doatii  surrounds  me — even  here,  encirclc<l  by 
ihow;  terrors  .  .  .  .  I  do  not  despair  of 
ray  poor  old  country  !  .ludged  hy  the  laws  of 
England,  I  know  that  this  crime  entails  on  me 
'he  penalty  of  death,  but  the  history  of  Ireland 
'  xnlaiiis  this  crime,  and  justifies  it.  Judged 
hy  that  history,  the  treason  of  »vhich  I  sland 
"Evicted  loses  all  ^uilt,  has  been  sanctified  as 
>  duty,  and  will  bo  ennobled  as  a  sacrifice. 
'^ViUi  tliese  sentiments  I  await  the  sentence  of 
'he  eourt,  1  now  bid  farewell  to  the  country 
birt^,  of  ^y  p^^jioy,  and  of  rpy  de^t-h; 
iiie  country  whose  misfortun&s  have  invoked 


mv  symi>athies,  whose  tactions  I  have  sought 
to  quell,  whose  intellect  1  have  pr(»mpted  li» 
lofty  aims,  whose  freedom  has  been  my  fatal 
drenm.  To  that  country  I  now  offor  as  a 
pledge  of  the  love  I  l>ore  Iier.  and  as  a  proof 
of  the  sincerity  with  which  I  thought,  and 
spoke,  and  struggled  for  her  freedom,  the  life 
of  a  young  heart,  and  with  that  life  all  the 
hopes*  the  honours,  the  end?arments  of  a 
happy  and  an  honourable  home."  —  Th^iunn 
Francis  Mcapher,  on  reeeivinrj  sentence ,  Satur- 
day, 2\!'t  Oct.,  1848. 

"  Tyrants  may  declare  patriotism  to  bo 
felony,  but  they  cannot  make  it  so."— 2>of- 
ninff,  on  receirina  tcntencc,  HOth  Sept.,  18^43. 
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"Neither  the  judges  nor  the  jury,  nor  any  man  In 
this  court,  presumes  to  iningino  that  It  U  aerimfna! 

who  stands  in  this  dock."— .foSn  MHehel, 

Fellow  Sufferers, — Many  of  you  cannot 
see  these  pages— yefe  they  will  breathe  your 
thonKlits.  Many  of  yon  are  buried  Imng  In  the 
£^ragp  of  thnt  power,  that  makes  continents 
its  prisons,— islands,  its  convict  cells, — and 
mas,  Its  warders.  Some  of  you  have  fallen  by 
my  side— not  the  hot  gallant  fall  under  flashing 
steel,  but  the  more  slow,  not  lew  he.rolo. 
martyrdom  of  dungeon  vaults. 

Still,  there  fve  many,  who,  surviving  their 
social  death,  now  walk  abroad  in  political  r«mr- 
rection  -  nnd  ns  mr  eye  ;i?ances  d^^vn  tlio  ranks 
of  the  returning,  Kcarce  nno  is  found  an  a  de- 
fiialter,  scarce  one  has  withdrawn  exhausted 
from  the  field,  scarce  one  has  proved  a  recreant 
to  the  cause. 

The  Venetian  of  old  opened  an  account  of 
debtor  and  creditor  between  himself  and  loe: 
the  debt  is  registered — the  payment  3'et  tocome. 

Two  years  of  separate  confinement  on  the 
silent  system. 

Two  years  of  hooks  withheld— and  pen  denied. 

Two  years  of  separation  from  the  living,  and 
not  allowed  ooinniunitm  with  the  dead. 

Two  years  of  illness  in  n  plague-jstniek  [trison, 
till  the  body  became  a  rack  on  which  the  soul 
wastortared. 

Two  years  of  poverty  and  grief  at  home;  two 
years  of  insult  and  neglect  to  all. 

Day  by  day.  and  night  by  night,  the  eternal 
HAME'the  bare  walls  o«r  library-^ntnde  our 
oompanion-  .inil  insolcnco  our  task-master. 
Two  yenrs,  and  all  as  one  great,  endless  day  ! 

Of  mornings  the  multitudinous  anthemsof 
theeteeptessoumlod  their  blasphemlnjor  modte-  y, 
where  the  nnnie  of  our  God  was  fjravon  by 
the  hand  of  sin  on  the  entablatures  of  Mam- 
mon. 

As  day  deepened,  ttte  bnsy  roat»  came  boom- 
in  nr  from  the  streets— telling  when  the  tide  of 
lITe  returned  ahovothe  ebb  of  darkness. 

Of  nights  the  faint  swell  of  ^(estai  music 
floated  over  the  grating  from  the  vast  palace 
\v!iero  royalty  was  holding  page  anfs.  and  the 
drunimin?]:  of  it<?  'guards,  well  toM  wlint  poorer 
enabled  it  to  hold  them  :  while  the  low  sob,  or 
frensied  wail  of  prisoned  misery  broke  fearfnlly 
npon  the  unsleeping  oar  of  care — a  descant  of 
weeping  children  and  of  mo.•\Ilin^^  in.  n  !  Oh  ! 
it  was  fearful  to  hear  the  voung  rave  in  (he 
first  hour  of  their  eternal  banishment !  At 
times  from  tho  streets  beyond  the  corse  and 
shriek,  and  struggle,  told  where  man  and  na- 
ture were  at  war. 

In  rare  intervals,  nnnsnal  sounds  ohook  the 
prison,  timing  the  summer  months  :  tin  furi- 
ous booming  of  artillery  annnnneed  when  a 
queen  in  Mate  held  her  periodical  review  of 
Moe  and  4iamondte— while  sear  her,  perhaps  at 
the  .m  e  hour,  the  screams  of  children  be- 
neatii  tho  lash  s|iriUfd  raefiiUy  alone  the  pri- 
son  yard. 


Bat  a  Inll  H'n]n  over  the  whole  neigbbonrhood. 
The  prison  was  still  as  a  grave— the  city  be'. 
yond  was  Itushed  and  silent  too.  The  pU«'ue 
was  brooding  over  it.  I  heard  my  foUor  ia. 
tivca  dying  in  tho  cells  l)esidc  mo— and  what 
of  home?  Five  hundred  perished  daily  in  the 
awe<l  metropolis — and  what  of  home  I  No 
ti  linrrs  were  allowed  to  pass,  no  meus  toknov 
if  wife  and  children  wore  alive  or  dead  1  Busy 
faocy,  with  no  liooks  to  read,  no  p<>n  to  wield 
— Bendish  fancy  I  how  you  tortured  then  ! 

What  was  the  darkened  eell,  what  was  the 
bread  and  water  in  the  height  of  that  pUguo 
— what  was  the  contumely  of  forced  labour^ 
what  the  felon  garb — compared  with  this' 
Thanks  I  rou  have  taught  ns  ndiat  menj  to 
grant,  when  the  day  of  retrthutioirshaH  be 
ours  at  last  I 

Thanks  IW  persecution  i  Prosecutions  and 
imprisonwents  make  the  weather  that  ripens 
revolutions !  Thanks  for  persecution— it  win- 
nows the  chaff  from  the  corn.  Thanks!  thanks' 
that  armed  power  has  thrown  aside  the  mask 
— m'^rej  is  folly,  when  treachery  is  spared— 
the  peoples  arc  cured  of  their  merey,  and 
shouh!  revolution  take  a  sterner  garh  tlinn  rnl 
in  '48,  lot  tyranny  repi-oach  itself,  and  mt 
Hame  us.  Jvbtick  shall  stipersedo  her  ujiltlci' 
sister—nor  merciful,  nor  cruel — o«ilber  the 
shedder  of  bVo<],  oor  the  suioidal  aetttioiMti^ 
if,t  of  clemency. 

Peoples  !  bo  just ! — but  forget  to  be  vierci- 
./il^ttiiiil  you  are  Strong  enough  to  pme^ 
mercy  with  tafcfi/  tc  yourrc/vfs  !  Ua  !  ha  1 
tbey  have  taught  MB  a  letsaon  in  their  pri* 
sous !  .        .  ' 

In  those  prinon.^  poverty  is  garbed  and 
mnkod  with  cnnio—sIJo  by  sido  with  tho 
thief  sits  the  poor  outcast,  punished,  because 
lie  is  houseless,  houseless  because  tho  rich 
have  robbed  himi  of  his  bouse.  But  the  grator 
thief  is  not  tlioro  -  Mio  criiiiinal,  who*  not 
havin^f  the  cxcu«e  of  hunger  or  despair,  in 
colli  blood  commits  tlie  crime  of  sacrificing 
thousandfl  to  the  lusts  of  one. 

All !  wliat  are  the  Bufferings  wcboro  in  prison 
— notliin-^  for  us  to  hear  in  tho  caTJSo  of  hn- 
aiunity — nothing  for  us  bo  beai^ — but  mwji 
for  them  to  in^ia/  And  what  are  the  ffcrffe^ 
ings  of  tliose  i\  prison,  compared  with  the 
«uffering8  of  thofjc  still  out?  Xay  !  All 
Kngland  is  a  prison  for  tho  poor,  its  keys  we 
L'old,  its  walls  are  ocean,  and  Vice,  Prc^di^ 
and  Ignorance  its  jailoi>>  I 

And  do  tlioy  thiidc  that  they  have  tri- 
umphed 1  he  privileged  abortioiia  of  civili- 
sation— ^pignues  of  intellect  and  dwai^  in 
heart  1  clothed  in  power  and  pcdcetaledon 
LT.  ld  I  do  they  think  tn  havo  in:<ultcd  us  with 
iii)[)unity  ;  Po  thov  lliink  tho  stroug  spirit 
and  unswerving  mind  will  yield  to  aucj^  a« 
tlu  so  f  Do  they  think  by  jiii-ing  **fVWfcL/*^ 
our  own  body  to  divide  us,  that  W^^' 
break  our  phalanx?  Do  Uiey; think  by  stoppiDji 
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forwud  in  ilie  pa(th  of  reform,  they  will  mme 
iw  to  8w«rve  ono  hair's  breadtii  from  our 
moBo  l  Do  they  think  their  middle-class 
oanpln^torteke^  movenwDt  out  of  the 

people's  hands,  that  tlicy  may  drop  it  slily 
Vorii  their  own,  can  blind  0!er  eyes  ?  Xo  !  thoy 
Jiouid  not  have  given  us  two-years  time  for 
Nllfltffoii-iD  their  jails  !  Did  they  think  to 
drown  th«flt«  of  our  hoarte  in  prison-grief? 
Do  thov  voio  think  the  wTOTich  of  poverty 
ftill  tear  truth  and  iwlution  from  <mr 

No }  we  too  oan  preach  bnrefoot,  if  needs 

K  like  the  apostles  of  old  !— and  our  sermon 
will  not  be  the  less  weh  omo  to  our  hoarors  ! 
Xo!  tboalmightyandinvincible  truth  is  making 
wty  vitttliHids  and  hearto-^ow  Nfith  idie 
oft  tones  of  persuaeion-^now  with  tlie  fed 
ana  of  battle — she  is  mnsfcoring  hor  forces 
ou  the  Rhine,  the  Tiber,  and  the  Danube—- 
and  by  theheute  of  oar  mmdered  bretliren  } 
harvoiee^byi  aot^be^flilenlrim  tbe  Thmnes  t 


Biothers!  these  pag(3s  are  dedioatod  to 

fCTi— hccau^o  yon  ^vill  best  appreciate  the 
?iTulaal  change  of  feeling,  developed  bv  two 
yeai-a  of  prison  life.  The  heart  is  like  ii  harp 
toned  by  tlie  liaud  of  ciieumateikceM^mt,  I 
tni-t,  thoiiirh  varied  in  tone,  ever  to  the 
oTeat  key-noto  of  principle.  In  the^e  poems 
yoa  will  see  the  gmdual  change  of  mood,  as 
mapa^ologiekdtable-^they  were  eeoretly 
written  at  the  period  named — ^now  melan- 
eboly— now  indif^nant  — now  the  creation  of 
fwjty— at  other  times  tho  echo  of  auger,  but 
ncrer  oBce,  I  am  proud  to  think,  the  voice  of 
fiwling  constancy  or  courage. 

Brothers-l  aeeept  the  offeriag  oC  a  fellow 
cs^tire.     •  <  ' 


.  BONNIVARD. 

To  Chillon'a  donjon  damp  and  deep, 
Wlipre  wild  waves  monnt  etamj&  guard* 

Frewlom's  vigil  long  to  keep, 
11|«f  dfa«ged  w  lUthftd  Bonnlvaid. 

Within  tUeir  rocky  fortress  held, 
l^iey  thoeght  to  crush  that  captive  lone  ! 

That  captive  left  tlioir  rock,  unqnelted, 
AJtho'  his  foot  l^fut  worn  the  stone. 

hoped  h!i  gallant  heart  to  slay, 
lild  o'er  it  boitmd  their  ch«in  accnrst ; 
^WU  not  his  gallant  heart  gave  way — 
Urn  the  eiate^tba*  hrofee  the  irat 

donjon  damp  , and  deep, 
-^^«r«,^ild  wavea  mount  eternal  gnard, 

^'^9^30*8  ivied  flngrcT^  creep, —  .  ' 


I      A  PRISONER'S  NIGHT-THOUGHT. 

My  life  is  hut  a  toil  of  many  woe  s, 
I    And  keen  excitement,  wearing  to  tbe  eoia  ; 
I  And  ftnrently  I  hope  an  hoar*a  repose. 
My  duty  don^  and  all  my  warfare  o'er. 

Lend  shoots  have  heaten  on  my  tingling  hraiu  ; 
Lnnp  prisons  tliHlled  the  fevered  thread  of  lift  ; 
;  Tlie  trophies  perish— but  the  wrecks  remain  ! 
I    And  burning  scars  survive  the  dizay  strife. 

j  Oh  I  'tin  a  drea'lfiil  war,  for  0)i<'  to  wugo. 
Against  dcei»-rooted  prejudice  and  power; 

I  Crush,  in  one  life,  the  seeds  of  many  an  age. 
And  hlast  black  eentnries  in  a  stnglo  hear! 

Who  dares  it,  tftfows  hfe  life  Into  the  sealey— 

KcdLMnption's  vohmtary  sacrifice  : 
His  hope— to  be  a  martyr,  should  he  fail, 

Or,  at  the  heet,  to  eonqner— as  ho  dies  I 
Angnst,  184a. 


HOPE, 


Gate  t— that  never  wholly  closes, 

Openinc:  yr-t  !*o  oft  in  rain! 
Garden  I  Aill  of  thorny  roses  ! 

•   Roseaflill— and  thorns  remain. 

Wayward  lamp  !  with  flickering  lustre 
Shiniu'i;  fur  or  hhining  near; 

Seldom  words  of  tnith  revealing — 
Ever  shewing  vorda  of  cheer.  • 

Proinis"- breaker!  yet  unfailing ! 

raithloss  flatterer  I  conirade  tme  ! 
Only  friend,  when  traitor  proven.  • 

Wliom  we  always  tm*t  anew. 

Courtier  stranjre  1  whom  Triumph  frighteth! 

Flying  far  from  Pleasure's  eyel 
Who  by  sorrow's  side  alighteth 

When  all  else  are  passing  by. 

Syren-sinprer  !  ever  chanting  ' 
Ditfics  new  to  burdens  old  : 

Precious  stone  !  the  sages  sought  for, 
Tnming  everything  to  gold ! 

True  I'hilosopher  I  imnarting 

Comfort  rich  to  apfrits  pained ; 

Chider  of  proud  trimnjili's  niadnps^^. 
Pointing  to  tlie  unattained  1 

Timid  Warrior!  "nonht.  nri^inp-, 

Scares  thee  with  the  sliglitost  brcoth: 
Matehl^  Chief !  who,  Fear  despising. 

Tramples  on  the  dart  of  Death ! 

O'er  the  prrave,  past  Time's  pursuing. 
For  thy  ftashhig  glory  strcama  t 

Too  nnswe  r  V  i  n  — t  oo  res  pi  e  n  dc  n  t 
For  a  child  of  idle  dreams  ! 

Still,  Life's  fitful  vigil  keeping. 

Feed  the  Hwe,  and  trim  the  ligh  t ! 

H»ptfB  the  lantp  Fll  take^  sleeping 

Wbeii  I  wirti  tiM  weiM  good^ght  I 

Oetoher,1848. 
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PRISON  BAT^. 

Yc  scowUug  prison  b»r« 

Th:»t  compass  iiie  about, 
1*11  fbr)?c'  ye  into  armour 
fiic4>  tti9  world  without. 

|!oli!  Aspiration's  furnaco 
.Shall  fti«e  ye  with  its  heat, 

Aiul  9tGrn  R«i8olve  shall  fashion 
•  With  steady  Iron  beal. 

Kxpcrienoe'  Mltd  anvil 

The  bomillg  mass  shall  hold; 
And  I*iit5ence'  bony  flnirei'S 

Much  groove  exactly  inoulil. 

Then  with  my  ino<leni  aruior* 
Abuva  my  antient  ^(irtf, 

ril  hi  arch  tipon  nqr  foesneu 
And  strike  with  inriwni  burs. 
>iovember,  1848. 


FOBMS  AND 


And  the  fairies  never  seen, 
Tome  tripping  o'er  the  er&en, 
To  gaze  into  thy  mirror,  the  lire-long  euvner 
night ; 

And  the  glory  of  the  ?kie?, 
That  the  blii^d  Kaiftl^  idly  eyea. 
Fills  Oie Vvl««s  ^  w!^^  »f 

its  light: 


I 


THK  IWr*«  I'AKALLiiiF., 

Down  the  hillsido  trippinfc  brightly, 

<  >'er  tijc  pebbles  tinkling  lightly, 
'AlidUie  ntoadows  ripplhig  merrily,  the  pQuntain- 
ciirrent  goes  ;  ' 

Hy  the  broken  rocks  careering. 

Thro'  tin-  (lo'f^rt  iK^n-overintr,  ' 
Flowing  onward  ever,  ever  singing  as  it  flows. 

But  oh !  the  (liirVfoiiie  caves. 

That  swallow  up  tiic  wavc9  K 
Oh!  the  «hadow-h«tniied"fhrpat,  and  the  sandy 
shallows  wide! 

( >h  !  the  hoJJow-reodfd  Ten, 

Like  tlie  stagnant  minds  of  n^en, 
A  dcnertforthc  idlvi(rf<iblol  nfo«;it'|M'cri|dl9d  tide ! 

And  oh  !  the  withered  leavt'S 
From  the  fading  forest-eaves, 

l*ri'S!.in<?  (m  its  forchond,  like  the  sipnot  uf  d^cajr; 
And  the  coljl  cloud's  irpubl}Mg  tear- 
On  Its*  cry«t»rwatc»8  dearr 

Uktt  a  haunting  norrovf  lUBtHinS  <^^f9i  (^^fe 
ofitajjcfty.  •      •  ; 

Oh !  the  qiiipk,  pFpcipitous  rjpt 
That  break?  upon  it?;  quiet. 
When  lingering  by  e^^m^  shAijy  ^aiOf^  uretjni- 
e«g^naerlffg  rest  r 
Oh !  the  ^toj  iny  wind  that  mar|| 
The  image  of  thf  star?* 
When  they  nestle,'  heaVcniy  lovers!  on  thehr 
eartblj  v^fm's  br^t ! 

Hut  the  wild  )(U>^cra  lovQ  tjjy  sirfe ; 
And  the  )<inU  King  O'er  thy  tj^t^e ; 
And  the  shy  deer  from  the  higlilands  coslidingly 
descends ;  '  /  » .  ^. 

And  to  thee,  the  sou  of  care. 
With  a  hVf  s^infr  and  a  prayer, 
From  lif«'«  gr£U  ^yitdameaails  Hi  a  tjiurating  spirit  I 
wends,  •  '  '\ 


PllISON  FANCIES. 

Composed  when  con^ned'ra  a  soljtary  cell,  on  hretuj 
and  \%:it,  r,  \«-ithout  traoks  or  >ritlng  uaterfn; 

Troubleaouie  fancies  bc^et  me 

Hothetlroes  as  1  dt  in  tiiy  cell, 
That  conuades  and  filends  may  forget  me. 
And  foes  may  remember  too  well. 

That  plans  vW^y  I  thought  well  digested 

^fay  ])rov(>  to  be  bubbles  of  air  ; 
And  hopes  when  they  come  to  be  tested, 
Hay  tarn  to  the  feed  of  despair. 

l*ut  tho'  I  may  doubt  all  besi(|c  me, 
And  anchor  and  eable  ma;^  part. 
Whatever— whatever  beti^io  me, 

Forbid  me  to  doubt  my  own  Jictart  I  - 

For  sickness  may  wreck  a  brave  spirit, 

TA  nd  time  wear  the  brain  to  a  shade ; 
And  dastardly  age  disinherit 

Crrdtlons  that  inantfood  hps  m«de. 

• 

^t,  God  :  let  me  ne'e?  ce^se  to  cheri»h 
Thp  tnitlis  I  so  fondly  bs ye  held  1 
^"ar  sooQi^r,  at  vssm  \^ 

Kre  armnji^  »oq  fwr^e  are  qt|^llf»d. 

Tho*  iwy  head  in  the  dus^  may  be  lying, 

An  1  I'lid  n'en  exult  o*i  r  iiiy  fall, 
I  shall  smile  at  them— smile  at  them,  dying : 
llie  Uight  is  the  Kight,  afler  all  1 


THE  MARINER'S  COMPASS. 

A  mariner  I,  on  a  stormy  sea 
By  a  wond  ntud  pompasa  steering ; 

My  path  'mid  the  rotlai  attft  llM'Aaali  mist  be, 
And  the  windy  waves  csreertng. 

Rut  oft,  wlMB  Wiseis(  ra  tbro^ 

Wliere  th^  opposite  eddies  whelm, 
My  arm  grows  vveak,  and  the  Ship,  untmr, 
Iteftn^eft  «o  answer  the  helm. 

And  oft,  when  heav'u  is  calm  and  bright. 

A  strong  current,  driving  belOw, 
Forces,  reluctant,  my  barque  so  i 

To  glide  where  the  many  go ! 

And.  often,  rny  lamp  dies  out  in  the  dark. 

As  1  sleep  on  the  easy  swell  ;  ^jp 
Till  I  fail  to  dlstinguieh  the  ktens  tfaiit  mathfi^  ' 

The  poteB  of  Heaven  and  Hull  '  '^^''^$7'' 
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Tis  thenoe,  in  the  perUpus  dine  1  seek 

A  Fnot  my  guide  to  be. 
O'er  it  aeft  so  md^lbr  « ililp  to  week. 

To  the  port  of  Eteraltyi 

I  sought  him  afar— but  I  sought  him  in  rain 

WliUeIfiith9medilMt,South.  North,  mvl  \V(  t; 
Air  he  goldefl  from  the  throne  of  a  right-thinking 
brain, 

The  rudder,  that  heata  in  the  breaet. 
May  10, 1849. 


TBE  STBBD  AND  THIS  iattit. 

In  the  morning's  light  u(1vancin<7. 
Forward  bouml.s  a  gallant  steed, 

Deok'd  \vit!i  iitauty's  aoodly  housin;r, 
Shod  Willi  YoulU,  llcalth,  Str^ngtJi,  aitd 
Speed. 

Who  will  mount  the  fea>  le»8  cuuraer  ? 

Who  can  ride  him  to  tbb  gout — 
With  the  sjmi'  nf  Kiiiulation, 

And  the  check  of  iSell'-control, 

Perseverance'  bolld  saddle. 

Prudence' trusty  bri<Ue-rdn, 
E&terpdtie'  dMtle  atirrup, 

A]iiiE3t^eliee*  e<irbof|Mtlt?  ■ 

Who  will  mooot  the  gallant  couraer  ? 

Wiio  can  ride  liim  to  the  ^ciril— 
Thro'  the  paths  of  life  uneven, 
To  the  temple  of  the  soul  ? 

But  be  wary  I  —  ah,  lie  wnry-  ! 

Long  the  road,  tii«  tune  unknown  I 
And,  at  mom.  the  r^lu  is  truntlli^  ; 

And,  ftt  eve,  the  eiliir  ht  floWtit 

And.  ere  noon  arrivee,  the  rider 

Oft  80  far  has  jrono  nstra>' 
That,  when  eveniu&'ii  twilight  deepen^ 
HehMliotre«ail*dthe«F»5'. 

ihen  be  cautious  at  tiie  starting, 
Tbe^  the  itttit  K  ithodth  aha  eleftr  t 

For  the  time — the  time  of  ?purflng— 
li  when  home  audi^iht  are  near. 
M»7  u,  1849.  ' 


■WHB  LA«t  LtGtlT. 

Ah  !  the  sun — the  aun  U  setting. 
And  the  rockh  arfe  rlmfii'd  trltll  (gtM ;  ' 

D«rker  yet  tha  ijhftdcj  are  ^fettitig, 
Itt  the  whispering  pihe-*od(l  bid  I        ' " 

And  the  fniry  lig-ht  U  flettfnf,' 
I  rom  the  white  sand  ou  the  sliorc ; 

And  the  meary  ebb  Is  beattn«: 
PatBt  lelraAt  tvf  tb  miiffied  roar. 

^the  wreek  the  iravei  are  leaping'- 

'Hbj',  mf>ckmg,  impisii  crew  ! 


And  the  foul  things,  darkly  winging. 
Dart  from  forth  the  hidden  cleft  i 

Aad,  of  all  tbe  di^  WM  of  inging, 
But  the  morroir'e  hope  la  left. 

Yet  the  spirit  knows  no  fearittl^, 

'Jlio'  it<  dny  of  joy  has  l»eiMi  ; 
F  ik'iu  wttliout  is  di«appearln<2 ; 

i  I  '\ I  e  up,  thoh  llgtft  tvlthin ! 
June  7, 


TUB  LANGUA0K8. 

(jreek  *•  a  berp  we  love  to  hear  $ 

Latin  is  a  trtimitet  efcnr ; 
Spaniuli  like  an  organ  swells ; 
Italian  rinpr^  0$  briilal  bells  ; 
France,  with  many  a  ft-olic  mieit, 
Tnneg  her  uprightly  violin  ; 
Loud  the  German  roiI«  hi:;  tlrum, 
Whi'u  KusiiiH'ti  clashing  eymhala  come— 
But  Uritain'a  son.*  niny  well  rejoice. 
For  Knglish  is  tlie  human  voice  I 
1'IiCiie,  with  en.«tcrn  b«MM  far, 
Ft)rin  the  workl'a  great  orchestra. 
June  }!.  IH  in. 


WHKIIE? 

Wherp  i<*  f.ove  ? 
Oh  I  ratlier,  name  the  >iK)t 
WluTe  J^ove  is  not ! 

In  culm  and  ^lurm,  m  mid.  and  city  marf^ 
Wherever  hedti  a  hunmn  heart, 
Tliprc  is  I>ove  ! 
Kvcu  witere  ilun  'jj  red  won!" is  titen 
Lovft  ^veav^s  a  goldeh  thread  between. 
In  the  battlf's  I^lt-ediup  inAsi? 
lie  lurks  beneath  the  wotclilrals. 
breathed  with  the  earliest  breath. 
He  dieft  not,  even  in  death : 
In  the  grave  ? 
The  titt  y  he  ^avc— 
' '  ■     '     The  lock  of  hair- 
Love— isi  tliere  I 
No  heart  so  wUh^r'd,  lost,  and  old. 
Nothing  so  dull,  and  dead,  and  cold, 
But  Love  compels  in  bis  bonndle«8  fold. 

l!c  floats  on  the  #aved  as  they  lean  to  thk  light 
Of  the  unseen  moon  in  the  darkest  jigbt ; 
He  dti-ells  in  tbe  bud  of  the  wet,  green  leaf, 
He  lurks  in  the  seed  of  ibi  lohfr-dried  i^fieaf  • 

Source  of  bbUndle 

Joy  were  joyless  without  thee  '. 
Hfe  climbs  into  heaven,  Mb  diw^  Ihlo  hell ; 
lie  eit«  on  the  thrones  where  the  dwell; 
JIc  walks  through  tlie  haunts  of  the  souls  that 

fell: 

For  w'lrt  ran  ninddcn  the  tortured  mind 
Like  a  glimpse  of  the  lieaven  it  left  behind? 
June  1$,  1840. 
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What  to  LtfVe  i  li  to  the  itrlvtiig ' 

Of  two  spirits  lo  be  uiie  : 
Swectue^tf  Uuug[chu^  after  svvectucai  ; 
Want  that  ^liNte^h  fot  cotnpleteneits ; 
Two  plauets,  Ibnued  by  fate  to  b« 
Each  other's  dear  iieccsiity — 
Each  iiom  each  its  light  deiivta^',  . 
Till  the/  melt  into  a  tfivn.  ' 

anhe  15,  1849. 


THE  C4ABDEN.SKAT, 

Wheu  the  sea  isi  still  as  glass, 
And  the-vlU^pering  breezes  puss 
Om  manages  from  worn  to  xou»t  or:  waft  £roiu  pole 

to  pole, 

A  dow«irop  of  Savannah  3Weet«— 
A  particle  of  Arab  heat, 
Commiugliiig  Nature  s  csdeucts  iu  one  harmo- 
nloiiawhote.    •  v  '  • 

Wben  tlie  bright^  magnetic  6turs 
Seetn  leaning  from  their  car>>, 
Aa  drawn  by  ^onle  hind  influouce  from  clear 
familiar  Hkies  j 
And  thoughts,  as  dreams  uiisprir^d. 
Great  trntlis.  uaivco<5tiisi'.(l  ! 
Strike  auildeu  chor«h  irooi  out  the  worid'ii  etiMriial 
hariuouioti. 

"NVln  ii  the  sun  sots  in  the  sea, 
Lilvc  1  inie  in  litei'niLj  ; 
And  apaei>  beyond  horizon  seems  stretching 
\Yithout  end : 
Tlion  couie  to  an  aibour  btili, 
Halfway  up  a  western  hill. 
That  I  dostine'd  tor  snch  an  hour^and  planted 
for  »uch  a  fi  iend« 

A  ee^hir  from  Assyria — 
A  willow  from  St.'  Helena— 
A  vine  from  classic  Tosculum  their  branches 

intertwine  ; 
A  lily-rose  from  Mexico, 
Tho  vegetable  sotttliern  snow! 
iitand  si<le  by  side— exotic  bride!— with  Norway's 
.Scaldic  pine. 

The  seat  is  formed  of  pretnouA*  stone, . 
A  frajL^tnent  fnnn  old  Babylon: 
Krom  Theseus'  wall  -  ('artha^^o'n fall— in  rehancf 
the  Uonian's  seat ! 
From  Tht>l»an  sj.hinx's  heartless breiist-^ 
■From  Aztec  ruiu  of  tlie  west ; 
And  a  cornice  from  the  capitol  u  spread  lieneath 
onrfeet. . 

And  thence  you  may  behold 

A  map  of  ciirth  nn  roll  el, 
With  the  steamers  on  the  otieau,aud  the  railways 
on  the  land  ;  ' 
And  hear  the  city's  hum 
Up  the  hillside  deadened  come, 
Ltlte  the  last  ebb  of  the  waters  on  a  far-receding 
ateand. 


With 


Oh  !  there,  niethinks,  'twere  sweet  _ 
To  sit  in  converse  meet|  •  > »  •  M  j. 
palpable  pragMSiAon-  bafow^nrl  i 

spread  ; 

And  trace  the  mighty  plan  '  • 

Of  the  destinies  of  man, 
Measuring  the  living  i^.tbarBtatORjOf  tllOideAd. 


I  > 


J/ 


.EARTH'jS  ^pBPfeN8(.  ;  . 

"  Why  groaniiip:  M),  thou  solid  EaWli*! 

TIjo'  s[irip,ht  ly  sununer  cheers  ?  .  j 
Or  is  thine  old  heart  dead  to  mirtli  i 
Or  art  thott  bOwtid  by  years  I" 

Jior  am  I  cold  to  summer's  ju  inu',— ' 
Nor  knows  my  heart  d^ay  ; 

Nor  am  I  bowed  by  couiitteaa  Ihne^' 
Thou  atom  of  a  as^  J 

I  loved  to  list,  when  tree  dad  tide 

Tlieir  gentle  niu.-ic  made  ; 
And,  lightly,  on  niy  sunny  side. 
To  feel  tiie  ploogti  iind  s^sule.  ; 

.  * 

I  loved  to  hold  niy  li<iuid  way 

Thro*  floods  of  living  light ; 
To  kiss  the  sun's  bright  hand  by  daj^y  ' 

And  count  the  stars  b^-  night.  . 

1  loved  to  hear  the  children's  glee  '  * 

Around  the  cotlage-door ; 
And  peasant's  song  right  merrily  .  , 

The  glebe  come  ringing  o'er. 

But  man  upon  iny  back  has  lain 
Such  heavy  loads  of  stone,      .  .  - 

r cannot  grow  the  golden  grain  s,^ 
* Tis  therefore  that  I  groan.,  . .  *  , 

And  where  the  evening  dew  saniklllilcl 

Upon  my  quiet  breast, 
I  feol  the  tear  of  the  houseless  child 

hmk  ^uiniiig  o^  my  mat*  . ; 


Oh  t  where  are  all  the  hallowed  s\veet«, 
The  harmless  joys  I  gave  ? 

The  p  ivements  of  your  sordid  street^    .  i 
Are  stones  o'er  virtue's  grave  !       ,  ,  - 

Aiul  tliirk  and  fa.ot  as  autumn-ltBVes 

My  children  lUop  away  :   .    ■  .  «      ....  ; 

A  gathering  of  unripened^abeavea' 
Jiy  Preiqiature  Oebaj,.  . 

Cfaunt  misery  holds  the  oottagc-door  ; 

Black  sin  supports  the  throne  ; 
And  slaves  are  slavi«h  more  ajofX  mfuro^ 

'tis  thevem  that  I  groan.  . 


THB  SILENT  ClSLti.  • 

Composed,  during  illness,  on  the  sixth  day  ^  M&'b^ 
oarceration,  in  a  solitary  cell,  on  broad  aiid\vBM(V 
and  without  books,— Au^^ist,  1849,  ^ 


Thb\  told  me  'twas  a  fearful  thing  ^"A^ 
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The  brain  beeaioe-ft  ahmelled  fwnoil. 
The  beattA  livteg  atone,* 

Nor  solitude,  uor  siteiit  cell 

The  teeming  mind  can  tame : 
Ho  tribute  needs  the  prrauite-weli  ; 

No  food  the  planet-dunie. 

Denied  the  fruit  of  Dthera'  thought* 

To  write       uwu  denied, 
Sweet  sidfc^,  Jloiic  and  Memory,' brought 

Bri|^t  vctlume^  to  jay  side. 

And  oft  we  trace,  with  airy  pen^ 

Full  ni;iny  :i  word  of  wortli  ; 
For  l  ime  will  pasis,  and  Freedom  then 

Shall  flash  tnem  on  the  eaitb. 

Tliey  tolil  me  tliat  my  veins  wpuid  liag,  , 

My  ardour  wouM  decay  ; 
And  heavily  their  f  tters  drag 

My  blood young  strength  away. 

Lilvc  conquerors  boundiug  to  tlie  :^oaI, 
Where  cqIU,  wiiite  marble  cieam;^, 

MasoHie^t  red  rivers !  roll 
kqU  I  all  you  ^ouEoud  streams  I 

Oft,  to  passion's  istorniy  "  . 

VVhen  sloop  I  seek  in  vain, 
Fleets  of  Fancy  up  them  sail, 

And  anchor  in  my  brain. 

Utit  npvor  :i  \\  \»h  for  hn<r>  r.  tr'^at. 

Or  tluniglit  (ti  a  rucrcauL  luii'l, 
While  yet  a  single  pulse  shall  beat 

Proud  marches  in  my  heart. 

They'll  find  me  still  uneh  uiged  and  strong, 
When  breaks  thf  ir  puny  tlirall : 

With  hate— lor  not  one  living  soul  — 
And  pity'^for  them  all. 


The  wind  !  the  isfnd  plays  o'er  the  prison-bar, 

SliU  fresh  from  kissing  the  green  forest-leaves  , 
Heading  the  whc-nt-lieldt;  in  tlit-  country  far  ; 
Shaking  the  woodbine  round  tiie  cottage-eaves; 
\Vi  e:\thin^  thu  bu  is  and  bell^ 
In  sweet,  fecluded  dells ; 
Rtiffiiug  ths  niilky  doim  upon  the  breast 
Of  .«oft  swan^  sittinq-  on  tboir  bumii!  tu'  t  ; 
And  by  the  hu'ge  pond's  sil  very -dappl i  d  edge 
Rnifhln^  the  eool  drop$  from  tlie  rusUiug  sedge. 

And  as  I  list  the  tound  , 
His  brwd  wings  make  the  prisou'roofs  arouml. 

At  times  I  close  my  eyes, 
Aad  visions  of  the  beautiful  arise : 
The  heathery  highland  stained  with  purpling  hue. 
And  water-lilies  drippbig  rieh  with  dew. 
And  evening  8uabea(n.<^  on  white  cottiijjo-wallg. 
And  cawing  rookeriejs  round  uuccolral  hulls, 
Aad  rood  milU  by  i^prightiy  river-fsUs, 

And  w  'lVi  the  inn.-tic  blent, 

Full  many  a  sound  and  scent 

Come  pouring,  like  a  dream, 

4feDm  htili  aad  ilabi.  and  stieiun. 


i  And  whence  bis  viewless  ftet. 

Leaving  here  and  there 
The  great  red  poppy  rockiujr  in  the  ah", 
Have  prest  the  thyniy  stubble,  odours  sweet 
In  fairy  frailuc^a  past  the  grating  H«et. 
And  iiKi'iy  fcalliL-ry-lboted  thoughts  aritic*  ^ 
,  Of  sorrows  pa.>t,  und  past  prospcritiei, 
-  And  scenes  where  Eecollccti<m*s  treasury  lies; 

,  The  old  Eha-avunuc  that  to  the  door 

i  On  summer-evotlngs  bnmsht  the  smiliiig  poor, 

NVIn!c  round  the  stately  trees  that  lined  t!ie  way 
I  Thuir  merry  children  ran  in  ro&e-enkiudliug  play  : 
I  For  in  that  land,  where  half  my  youth  was  spoit, 
•  I  The  rieh  had  not  yet  crushed  their  young  content. 
I  ■  • 

Lla  !  faithless  Funcy  I  there  1  wake  again  ! 
I'he  narrow  walU  oppicay  my  swelling  brain, 

Big  with  great  lhoii;rhts,  that  seek  ;i  vent  in  v;iin, 
j  Still  let  Uie  dreauil  lor,  while  thevvoiId':<  lialt 
I  seeming, 

i  And  men  arc  tnUe,  and  villaniea  are  scliemiugi 
I  There  liveci  a  true  phdosophy  in  dreaming.  . 

J  Mt  ■tiii:!;!",  by  some  dear  day's  departing  light 
1  mount  that  old  tradition- lumnted  heij^ht 
And  feel  the  cool  breeze  sweeping  up  from  fttr. 
Pure,  as  if  watti-d  from  yon  evening  star. 
One  plus  or  two,  with  tingling  branches  spread. 
Make  soft,  I  ulian  music  over  head ; 
Before  me,  tilhi.uc  l  ich  outruns  the  eyes. 
Till  livid  and  cottage  melt  in  vugue  snrniise  ; 
liehind,  tlark  pinewoods  loom  like  mysteries ; 
And,  far  btdovv,  the  grey  hull  wrapped  in  shade; 
And  clu.-tviin^'  li  KnK.t  in  the  homely  gl.id'  ; 
And  bridge,  and  stream,  and  iilaud,  an«l  the  mill 
And  church  low-nestUug  by  theneiher  hllU 

And  upward  aoar  the  bivnt,  .".nd  low,  and  bay. 
And  villtt;rc-ci%  and  My  the  yoiaig  roundelay 

And  Ilaik  I  the  clock  I 
The  tell-tale  musical  mouotuuy  I 
Whose  constant  voice  men  coust;mtly  forget, — 
And  all  tlie  sweet  farewc-llii  of  dying  day^ 
By  distance,  magical  niu.suiun  !  ^^Lt 
To  ono  ciiclianting  key. 

Witik  quiekening  p:ic^'  t!ie  weary  labourer  bios 
From  loitering  gosaip  where  tiie  cio-»  paths  met ; 
The  plodding  shepherd  drives  his  tinkling  iloek: 
Mir  .ngo  (  oliup^  tiitjrjjiur  rouinl  the  jintrodde)!  rOck; 
W  inte  bheeted  mistt»  alou^  the  lowland  rioCi 
Tiio  psUent  angler  leaves  the  cloudy  stream : 
Tlie  srutlen  d  C'otl.U'e-p:;;uvi  begin  \'>  jKam  ; 
Down  yon  lung  lill!^  ou  stluw  fuut  nag,  but  tiure. 
Winds  the  gr.\>vp.;stor  Imiioward  to  his  cure; 
And  where  yon  di.-^ta.il  Iimi  u  mako^  pleasant  din* 
The  heavy  iudeu  coach  come«  rattling  hi. 

And  so  I  mark  the  ^loepy  world  grow  dim, 
1  I'ill  twilight  nuikt's  tl:r>  dull  liorizon  swinij 
I  Then  downward  iliuuJ  ihc  piuevvood's  labyrinth 
green, 

j  Till  the  grey  po  loi  ii  of  the  hou-:y  U  neen  ; 
!  lUit  shun  Uie  biuuk,  lor,  b>  its  leedy  brink, 
Til '  shy  deer  from  the  covert  come  to  drink ; 
And,  since  to  us  lliey  leave  the  "ari-b  n-'h*, 
'Twere  pity,  sure  I  to  scare  their  genial  mglit. 

And  nowi  to  giro  the  eve  a  fltttng  oown* 
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Quaff  one  long  draft  of  erjrftml  rhwiWi  «Ulwn— 

And  80,  lo  bed  

While  moonlight  hangfl  around  the  silent  rooni 
lt3  shadowy  arras  from  ctherial  loom. 

With  tracery  fancy-led ; 
And  »ighing  winds  the  boughs  quick  shadow  send 
AcroM  the  window'^  white,  moou-iQaibledbeud ; 

Or,  thro'  tbe  dappled  lAy, 
'J'he  puii:*hi^,'  clouds  their  silken  lianners  furl 
As  o'er  their  path  some  hushing  meteor  streams ; 

Then  lei  Imagination^  alchemy 
'i'hc  line  miiterial  of  ita  memories  blond, 
in  the  rich  orucible  of  midnight  dreums. 
To  flomfr  (nmqiateiit  palace  of  pure  pearl-' 
And  wnke  next  morn  a  Boet ! 

Poesy  1 

t  hro*  thee  Vvc  felt  my  failing  lieaii  again, 
Ami  life  re-tlinlliuf^  thro'  each  flaccid  vein, 
And  naved  an  hour  irom  sleep,  and  snatched  an 

boiir  fVom  pain  ! 
And  borne  ujion  thy  wings      on  a  wind. 
Soared  up— up  to  the  pinnacles  of  thought  ! 
How  care,  pain,  prKon.  dwindled  fat  behind  ! 
(>h  !  little  cares  !  Ob  I  visions  ^ilory-fraught  I 
There  u— there  is  an  empire  in  the  mind  ! 
September,  1049. 


UESIUNATION. 

nVitton  in  the  Inflrniary  of  Weattuiniter  PrisoBt 

a-iriuK  severe  ill nc'^s,  November,  1849. 

We  all  have  our  allotted  task; 

Tlieir  burden  all  mnst  bear— 
For  God  gave  us  our  facultiea 

To  lue*  and  not  to  spare. 

Full  oft  I  would,  lioifr  gladly  t  rest, 
When  ainka  the  frame  o'erwroughl  ; 

But  ever  tbe  feeble  barque  must  drive 
Befbre  the  nUglity  tboaght 

I  know  I  might  have  lingered  atili 

A  span,  from  y^ar  to  yfrar  ; 
But  on  a  world  that  used  nia  ill 

I  close  a  brief  career. 

This  form  Is  but  tbe  armour  frail 

1  wore  in  many  a  strife. 
Thro'  that  long  war  with  mi^iery. 
Hell  ehristen— **  human  life." 

i  spared  it  not  in  storm  or  toil  ; 

And  when  I  pa.ss  afar, 
Pfath  will  have  but  a  s  t ;  y  s]ioil 

To  grace  acon^ueroi'^  car. 


THE  QUIET  HQilE. 
Writt<in  in  the  Prison  IiiflrmarT,  Febniaiy»  1860. 

To  a  quiet  land  I'm  steering  ; 

Sttering  ever,  day  and  night; 
A  sailor— wreck  unfearing^ 

In  a  lifit-bOAtMl  andtlight. 


No  polv  oonpua  gaUM  m»i . 

On  whatever  courge  I  stand 
Assured  to  find  my  ha^en 
When  I  least  expeet  tbe  lanil. 

Kor  sail,  nor  oar,  nor  engine 
1  need  to  make  my  way  ;    .  i 

For  storms  cannot  impede  me. 
And  catms  «aanol  daUgr. 

Oh  1  tbe  bella  above  tlia  Iturbour 
Will  sound  me  solemn  cheats  I 

An  exile  home-returning 
From  bis  wayflirfeof  long  yean. 

And  in  that  qjiiet  country 
I  own  a  qnlet  home) 

'lis  bnilt  of  quarried  uiari)lc, 
Witli  a  heavy  leaden  dome. 

My  banfiuet-hall  is  narrow, 
But  'tis  lined  with  arras  H^hl  j 

With  an  oaken  couch  to  lie  on 
In  a  garmant  wa«y  irtilte. 

And  though  the  door  be  fastened 
Hy  guests  will  find  tbetr  trftjr 

In  nunibeia  une.vhausted, 
And,  uninritedt  stay* 

And  yet  my  best,  ungrudging, 

Tkdbre  them  sTuiM      set  ; 
They'll  feed  upon  my  substance, 
Bot  to  thank  their  ho^  ftii^ 

And,  when  their  till  they've  eaten. 
One  by  one  they'll  drop  aWay ; 

And  my  stony  houae  yhall  rooaldcsr 
With  *  grwhnd,  HUl  deoay. 

♦  • 

And  golden  wheat  and  rosea 

Shall  grow  above  the  spot ; 
But  mv  children's  ahikiren,  haf^y, 
8haU  puss,  and  know  it  not. 


THE  LEUACV- 

Writt<^n  in  the  Infirmary  of  Westminster  Prilon, 
when  not  expecting  to  recover,  March,  18.*><». 

» 

Behold  !  unto  my  dcatli  bed  tefit* 

The  notary  draw  near;  ' 
And,  eager  for  my  teirtahient, 
fiaoh  heritor  appear. 

The  pen  impatient  sicknes*  holdR, 
And  I  ruth  and  Conscience  read; 
Willie  Lil'i-'  the  pafTP  rcductant  fold*^ 
In  witness  of  the  deed. 

»'  Now,  fathfu!,  ye  to  every  riUe      '  ,  . 

His  heritage  consign ; 
Uy  flmlta  unto  ObllvKm ; 
My  vfatoasnnto  Time;  ' 


•*  My  meu»ory  to  Pity's  care ; 
To  Lava  tny  Utteat  M^atli; 
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Aad  gladly  i^ve  tlw  AuMril  Htstkit— 

**  My  body  to  the  Iculy  sod      "  '  ' 
Where  wannest  lies  the  light ; 

My  soul  to  the  efcnid  Ood !      '  ' 
Aad  to  tlie  vroria>-Good  nigm  i'* 

Twas  eiicleJ — but  contention  Htrail]^' 
Rose  ere  Uia  e/es  bad  cloiied ; 

Oblivion  tried  tMtl^Thni  fO  elumko— 
Bat  Pltjr  interpMM. 


'  .1. 


TO  WOftBSWOKTH.  • 
Oiklteariiifftiriib'tfMth.  April  a?, 

i  iv'i       !  tit  gKtit.— j)«  still,  fti«c  t(»ii^Q« ! 

Mi's  with  11?  yet  hi  what  lie  siing. 

Xiiu  Kiirtli  liaii  t^ki^u  ait  it  gave»— .  ^ 

flia  body  to  ttn  hiillow^  grsre : 

Hut  Ih'UN  cn  inourns  its  mi>Niii^'  due, 

2>iiice  Eartb  has  kept  hin  spirit  too. 

And  Nmhni     IHm  Ht«  B6  loftf— 

IJer  patriarch  of  modern  »ong — 

Oonfe!«?5n;r,  ajrcj  «liall  liavc  flown 

Ere  sucii  auotiier  bard    kuown.  . 


8T.  COyTIS'S ; 

TRR  CHABITY  CBUItCH  BBAR80  OPPOMTE  ttlX 
PlUSOH  GATE. 

•*  Glory  to  ^ad  !  the  turn  i»  ralserl  l 
Ami  thny  who  the  most  hare  pvcn 

Will  rank  t&r  <n  tr  the  lUggurd  souKs 
On  the  seatM  of  a  lilgtier  luaven  V 

I  he  »6aU  iu  licaveu  arftior  lite  justy 
And  nfeitlief-tlblilflit  ftor  sdld 

Gotl     uot  bribed  with  granite  diitt* 
As  men  are  bribed  with  gold. 

Tbo'  soar  the  dome,  and  spread  the  wall 

111  pillared  glory  (Ii;^!it — 
They  wei|^  not,  should  you  lium  them  all. 

Were  Chri«t.tp.p^4.y9iu'  ^mpous  pile^ 
He'd  spurn  11  wliclre  it  Staa^  ' 

And  say  :"  my  fattier  dwc'IIetii  not 
"  lu  houses  made  of  haud^i.''  ' 

*  Do  justice! — help  the  poor  .ind  wcafcr—- 
'*  And  let  the  oppressed  go  t'rcol 

**  In  lowly,  loving  hearts  1  seek 
'^'nie  templeamllHr  me!^' 

Willi  feet,  not  minds,  that  move  to  (lody 

And  pra)°er  from  lip  alone, 
'£h«  modern  Phai  isfH  s  make  broad 

1'^iylacteries  of  stono. 

B\n,  v;hc-Ti  ;ire  balaueed  ac  t  and  tbon^ht 
AtteiithiK  saiotSLlb^  tea.d, 

'ocner  iBWH^ns 
^Uoto  the  deed! 


More  righteous  fa#  shall  tliea  appeaar. 
Before  the  JudgAefit-tbron«, 

.  The  holiness  of  fl^,««h  mu\  hkodf 
Than  holiness  of  stoTie. 


EASTRR  UYMN. 

Ci'ucitied,  crucified  every  morn  r 
Beaten  and  scourged,  uud  ci  usvucd  witli  tburn  ; 
Scorned  and  spat  on,  and  drenched  >vith  gall  ; 
Brothers  I  how  lun-,'  shall  we  bear  their  thrall  i 
V/iorusi  Mary  and  Magdalen,  Petet  and  John. 
Hear  ye  the  qaestlbit^dltd  bear  it  on. 

KiU'thquakc  revelled,  and  darkness  fell, 
'fo  shew  'twas  the  lime  of  the  Kin^s  of  Hell  I 
But  the  veil  is  rent  they  hung  so  high 
To  hide  their  sins  from  the  l*eople>  eye. 
Chorus  ;  Mju-^  and  Magdalen,  Peter  and  John, 
Hear  yo  the  tidingi.  aiid  bear  them  on. 

Like  royal  robes  on  the  King  of  Jew*, 

Wo  're  mocked  with  rights  that  wo  mny  notuia— 

'Tis  the  ppople  su  loir^  h:i\e  Ticeii  rrucified, 
But  the  thieves  uj-e  6tiil  wanting  on  eitlier  side. 
■  Vhm'mi  Mary  and  Jfa«ialen,  Peter  and  Jobn, 
£>wcll  the  sad  bordert,  end  bear  it  on. 

IJIood  and  water  !  aye,  blood  and  tears ! 
Track  our  path  down  the  ;-treani  of  year-;  ; 
Our  limbs  they  spare— our  hearts  they  break  ; 
For  they  need  the  I'ormar  their  gold  to  make. 
Chorm :  Hary  and  Mttgdaten,  Peter  and  John^ 
Hear  ye  the  warulng,  and  biear  it  on. 

A  Sabbath  shall  come,  but  not  of  rest ! 
When  the  rich  ehail  w  |)umelied->tbo  poor  re* 
dressed  ; 

And  from  hamlet  Co  lianilet,  from  town  to  towui 
The  church  bells  shall  ring  till  the  proud  Cull 

down. 

Choi  im:  Mary  and  .Magdalen,  Peter  and  John, 
Qire  ye  the  signal,  and  bear  it  on. 

The  Pharisees ruc'l  oV  i  uianor  uiid  loonj:  . 
We'll  blow  thf  in  a  l>I;vsC  on  the  trump  of  doom  ; 
It  shall  raise  the  dea«l  nations  from  land  to  land; 
For  the  resurrection  is  nigii  at  liaud  I 
CfioPit»'.  Mary  an'd  H&gdaleli»  Fet«tr  and  Jehft ! 

Hear  the glftd  tidings,  «nd  b«arthem  on. 
Easter,  Ubi). 


HYMN  VifVk  ASCENSION. OAV 

IN  THR  PUTURK. 

Freedom  is  risen — 

Vreedom  is  risen ; 
Fi  eedom  is  risen  tn-day! 

She  burst  from  [trison — 

She  bnmt  from  prison  ; 
She  bK»ke  from  her  gaolexfe  nwegr. 

•*  Whon  was  she  bo^n  ? 
**  Hew  *'a8  she  nurst  ? 
<*Where  was  her  cradle  laid  i" 
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In  \^'ant  and  sooru, 
Keviled  and  curst, 
*Mid  the  ranks  of  toil  and  trade. 

"And  bath  she  gone 

**0n  her  holy-morn, 
2Tor  staid  for  the  long  work-day 

From  heaven  she  came^ 

On  earth  to  remain, 
And  bide  v^ith  her  sons  alway. 

Did  she  break  the  gMVO, 
Our  souls  to  save. 
And  iMve  oor  bodies  in  heU  T 

To  save  us  alive. 
If  we  will  but  strive 
Body  and  soni  as  well. 

• 

*♦  Then  wliat  must  wo  do 
•*  To  pro\  e  us  true, 
*'  And  what  is  the  law  she  gave 
Never  fulfil 
A  tyrant's  will, 
Nor  willingly  live  a  i^ve  1 

"  Then  this  we'a  do 
To  prove  us  true^ 
And  roilow  the  law  she  gave ; 
"Kever  fulfil 
"  A  tyrant's  will, 
«Nor  willingly  Uve  a  slave ! " 

Asoension^day,  I860. 


UYMX  volt  LAMMA5?-DAY. 

Sharpf^n  tln'  sicklf.  the  fields  aiv  white  ; 

'Tis  tlie  time  of  the  harvest  at  last. 
Reapers,  be  up  with  the  morning  light, 

V.ro  the  blush  of  it**  youth  be  past. 
Why  stand  on  the  highway  and  lounge  at  the 

With  a  sinnmiT  day's  work  to  jicrforni  I 
Xi  you  wait  for  the  hiriug  'tis  long  you  iu»j' 
wait- 
Till  the  hour  of  the  uight  and  the  storm. 


Shaiix  n  the  sickle  j  how  pi  oud  they  stuiul, 

In  the  pomp  ortoefar golden  grain  ! 
But,  I'm  thinking,  ere ncion  'aeath  the  sweep 


of  my  hand 
How  many  will  lie  on  the  plain. 
Though  the  ditch  be  wide,  tho  feueeboh^* 

There's  a  spirit  to  carry  ns  o'er  ; 
For  Qod  never  meant  his  people  to  die< 
In  sight  of  80  rich  a  store. 

Hiarpen  the  sielJo  ;  how  full  the  cars  ! 

Wiiilo  our  children  are  crying  for  bread; 
And  the  field  has  been. watered  vitb  orphsn^ 

tears, 

And  enriched  withfheir  fathers  dead. 

And  hopes  that  are  boried,  and  hearts  Hut 

broken 

Lie  deep  in  Uie  treaeurini^  aod : 
Then  sweep  down  the  gram  with  a  tbands^ 
stroke. 

In  the  name  of  humanity's  Uod  ! 
July,  1860. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A  DEMOCEATIC  MOVEMENT, 


COMPILED  1!!UM 


THK  JOURNAL  OF  A  DEMOCRAT,  THE  C'ONi  KSSIONS  OF  A  DEMAUOeUKj  AND 

THK  MINUT£S  OF  A  SPY. 

CHAP.  V. 

•THE  ALEMBIC. 


A  lull  bad  stolen  over  tho  city ;  the  human 

thunder  that  had  reverbemtod  from  the 
crowded  square  liad   rolled  away;  noisy 
parties  here  and  there,  were  hoard  retiring 
tbroiq;h  the  crtreets — hero  loitering  into 
glroups,  there  again  gathering  Into  formidable 
ma.S8es — but  gradually  I  rmkiiii,'  more  and 
more,  and  at  last  disappeaiing  as  by  maigc 
altogether.  Tet  they  had  not  gono  to  their 
bOBMS ;  some  aoores  of  open  doors  had  ab- 
sorbed the  ptipsinp  crowds,  and  the  diu  and 
altercation  from  bar  and  parlour  told  A\  licrc 
tho  fierce  fixdtement  and  the  hot  .^uu  com- 
bined with  sordid  lost  to  oast  the  stain  of 
drunkenness  on  the  noble  movement  of  tho 
8u£fering  people. 

One  topic  above  all  others  seemed  to  occupy 
all  thoQC^iis,  and  cause  much  angry  feeling. 
Tim  wm  «  body  of  old  leaden  in  tho  ^ 


movement  who  could  not  tolerate  pre40M> 

uence  in  a  novice  ;  tlierc  were  others,  wbo 
were  but  too  j^Lid  to  revenge  themselves  for 
their  own  iulchority  in  the  eupeiioiity  of 
one,  who  should  eclipae  their  rivals.  Thii 
more  the  viuestiou  was  discussed,  the  more 
ardent  the  combatants  on  cither  .side  became: 
but  the  advocates  of  Do  Bi-assier  maiutainiii 
a  vast  Buporiority ;  for  the  old,  local  leaden 
■were  at  once  taunted  wfth  jealousy  and  witli 
a  trafficking  spirit,  neither  of  A.  liich  could 
possibly  bo  then  urged  against  the  now  ally, 
whom  talents,  station,  and<  apparently, 
wealth,  raised  far  above  those  motives. 

There  was,  liowevcr,  a  new  class  of  pohti- 
ci;iiis  rising  up  among  the  people,  consisting 
iuoitly  of  very  young  men,  who  believed  that 
the  regeneration  of  the  people  nost  b^ypsid! 
aiTwwi  tha  unmntilatad  nrinoiiiH.>of'^4iini*i 
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crtcy,— who  contended  that  Bur&ce^inedies 
were  useless, — ^tfaiit  the  evil  mast  be  utterly 
eradicated,  ntvl  that  any  measures  falling 
£hoii  of  this  aid  injury  by  lulling  tUo  popular 
eneigy,  sati:^tviug  it  befove  the  time  of  satis* 
faeiiou  had  arrived,  and  leaving,  for  the  sake 
of  a  ti"ansieut  good,  the  leverage  of  coming 
mi^y  and  evil.  Theiie  mcu  contended  that 
a  Wr  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day*s  work  "  was 
a  delusion,  and  that  wages  altogether  were  a 
boud  of  slavery.  These  mcu  maintained  that 
liie  small-frcehold-ijysteui  was  a  snare,  calcu- 
hited  to  perpetuate  the  supremacy  of  laud- 
loi'di^m  and  monopoly,  instead  of  counter- 
uctiug  it,  aiivl  that  the  uationali^'ation  of  the 
limd  was  the  only  laud-measui-e  to  bo  sought 
for.  These  men  contended  that  ooH>peration 
in  1*8  isolated  form  was  leadmg  to  coiuped- 
tlou,  monopoly,  and  min;  and  that  tlio  boast 
of  buccessful  tradini,^  of  accumulated  capital 
was  a  confession  of  inherent  vice.  But  ttiese 
men  wqvg  mostly  young;  they  were  treated 
visiouarics,  as  enthusiasts,  whom  age  woidd 
sober  down,  and  to  whom  cspciieuco  ^^uid 
teach  a  dilfercnt  lesson. 

These  and  naauy  more,  compiristng  all  the 
leading  deuiocrats  of  the  town,  were  assem- 
bled in  the  large  room  of  tho  Wild  Bull  after 
the  meeting,  discussing  tlic  events  of  the  day. 
The  parlout  was  crowded, — so  was  the  boi*, — 
>>o  was  the  street  outside.  From  within  cauic 
the  noise  of  voices,  all  at  present  in  amicable 
discussion,  but  in  tones  bO  loud,  and  appa- 
reoitly  so  fierce,  as  would  liave  led  tho  listener 
to  suppose  the  last  extremes  of  violence  wero 
hmi;  attempted  within,  and  that  a  struggle 
for  liie  and  death  was  in  course  of  pcrpetra- 
tioii.  Within  the  room  evexy  chair,  every 
table,  every  available  standing-placo  was  oc- 
cnpicd.  Dark  clouds  of  f^molve  lumg  stilling 
irom  the  ceiling,  or  issued  Irom  almost  eveiy 
head  m  convulsive  whifb,  while  a  roar  foU 
lowed  each  emission,  as  though  every  man 
was  a  volcano  in  an  active  state  of  cmption. 
fcShining  ranks  of  powtor  pots  were  grouped 
here  and  there,  while  at  rare  intervals  a 
!)ro^vn  earthenware  bottle  and  un  occasional 
detonation  like  the  fli  iiig  of  small  arms  told 
where  the  more  abf^tcmious  indulged  iu  the 
Iintmy  of  a  bevciagv  called  **  pop."  Others 
UK)destly  doakcd  their  virtues  imdor  the 
hew  of  vico,  nnd  drank  from  gla!»^cs  con- 
laiuii^  a  fluid  like  beer  or  wine — they  liked 
todieat  the  eye,  and  the  ear  too,  with  "  tetn* 
perancc  porter,  '  —  contented  with  being 
boDcst  in  the  taste,  while  Others  revelled  over 
i'aie-iaced**  satinet.** 

The  tmtfal  din  of  voices  was  swelling  high, 
^vhen  "Orders!  gents  I  orders  I"  cried  the 
full-faced,  luo,^e-flc~hcd  waiter,  and  an  cmula- 
tive'concert  of  a  hundred  voices  calling  for  a 
hiMlred  things  at  the  same  time,  interrupted 
^rV  aomcnt  the  philosophic  and  political 


^  ■ 


B,**  the  word  had  somewhat  of  an  orderiy 

effect,  for  it  diverted  most  minds  firom  tho 
antagonism  ol  Uioughts  to  tlie  oo<»p6ratioii 
of  beer. 

However,  the  conversation  reenmed  its 

course.  It  dwelt  on  the  iniquities  of  tho  then 
existing  m  stcui,  political  and  social.  Thei*c 
were  one  or  two  principal  talkers  at  each 
table— 'they  were  n^^olar  orators,  and  tho  nst 
seemed  somewhat  to  defer  to  them ;  but,  in- 
stead of  offering  nn  argument,  they  made  a 
speech.  Passion  and  eloquence  are  near  al- 
lied ;  therefore  in  excited  times,  and  fh>ra 
excited  minds*  converse  on  exciting  topics  is 
cither  rhetoric  or  exclamation. 

There  was  one  who  especially  denounced 
the  idea  of  towing  to  the  gi-eat,  rich,  and 
titled.  Why  should  one  man,  he  said,  he 
the  slave  of  another  ?  Wliy  should  not  each 
man  exerciae  his  private  judgment,  and  ex- 
press it  freely  i 

'*  1  tell  you,  Bobeus  is  a  i-ascal  !  He's  be- 
hind the  agol  Hifi  advice  is  vmiv  ais  I  If  we  fol- 
low it,  wo  play  into  tho  hands  of  government " 
—screamed  some  one  from  another  table. 

"  What's  thatr  suddenly  cried  the  advo- 
cate of  independenoe.  "  Clio's  abusinir  Bo* 
bcnsr 

The  accuser  came  up  to  the  challenge. 
'  I  tell  you,  I'll  stick  by  Bobens.   Vm  a 

Boben's-man.    He's  a  villain  who  says  a  word 
against  Bobens,'  roaied  the  independent. 
"  Well,  I  do  then  1" 

"  Do  you  ?  What  r^t  have  you  got  to  sot 

up  your  judgment  against  Bobens'sl" 

"  But  BobcuH  is  leading  us  wrong." 

"  And  if  he  is,  what  thcul  I  dare  say 
Bobens  knows  best  He's  got  his  reasons  Ibr 
it.  I  ?ay,  I'll  stick  by  Bobens  I  Your  ft  mean, 
.sneaking,  envious  villain  " 

"  iiut  it  b  merely  a  difference  of  opinion," 
said  a  tiiird  pariy.  "  He  thinks  Bobens  wrong 
in  his  views,  and——" 

*'  I'll  knock  any  man  down  who  says  so  I" 
roared  the  defender  of  freedom  of  opiniou 
and  expression,  and  a  strong  party  of  Boben's* 
men  rallied  around  himiu  an  instant. 

A  fight  ^^•as  about  to  ensue,  when  a 
diversion  was  made  by — '*  Three  cheei-s  for 
Brassior  f  from  another  part  of  the  room. 

**  Brassier  be  !"  exclaimed  some  other ' 

voices.    "  It's  only  yonr  envy  and  Jealous^' 
I  that  has  made  you  try  to  set  up  other  gody, 
instead  of  following  the  best  man  of  the  age. 
I  Devantrix  alone  can  help  us  tlirough  the 
j  difficidty.    His  217  propo.^itions  cnil)raco  nil 
the  fundamental  principles  of  society,  and 
since  you  drove  nim  from  the  movement, 

you've  all  been  goinf;  to  the  d  as  fast  as 

you  can." 

"  To  tho  d   with  Devantrix  and  your- 
self.   Its  Besandine  "  "  Its  Bras.sier^— 

«  DOTantdx"-— Bobens"—"  Bulgrudcur"— 

arose  the  mai^five  of  the  mkm  leUewiaeii^ 
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and  «w  MiBbly  MpMftUd,  aft  ftr  iM  ripiutt  f  Mliw.      ft  ftliird  «toHit  raU«fl  Af»^^e^^ 

would  allowy  into  separate  and  hostile  groups,  delm^: 


soowUng  intfftriiie  Mrad  and  de&mce  at  oue 
another. 

**  Wbafc  can  we  do  toatraeigUiflxi  onisMiwar 
said  the  young  lueohanio  wiio  had  boon  so 

roughly  ImnfUed  at  tlic  meeting.  "  The  rich 
are  paral^  wu  bavu  the  game  iu  our  oytn 
haacla.  Let  vm  iottn  aome  ]b)aiiat  which  w6 
can  all  work  together." 

"  I'll  never  woi^  together  with  a  taaan 
slave  o£  Bobeus !"  uried  oue. 

**  I'll  iMvor  sit  in  the  same  rbom  witb  a 
da.st;udly  Biilgnidcurit:',"  roared  auother. 

•*  I'd  ^^oono^  swear  brotherhood  to  the 
police  and  tlio  deteotivesi  than  ahak^  hands 
with  a  frifijid  of  that  tMHMiudrel  DeTaiilrix.* ' 

4-  iat  but  active  man,  with  eyes  widely 
slit,  but  never  widely  opened,  east  his  aido- 
l(/ug  glaucea  round  the  room,  rubbing  his 
piuiup  hands,  occasionally  »ippiiig  Ma  brandy 
aud  water,  and  uoddiu^  his  liead  at>  larucli  a^ 
to  r^ay,  "  aU  aafe  1  aU  aafa  !  Lot  them  go  on 
like  tkiii  1" 

Otdtn  I  gonfai  J  orders  \**  roared  tho  wai- 
ter^ and  the  mt^^e  wovda  turned  the  aUger  of 
the  coinbataiitM. 

"  Mett6Ui'ofe),  not  men  I"  resumed  the  young 
inechauic,  profiting  by  the  InIL 

The  exhortation  had  ila  eiBlot«  aud  uiu- 
duallv  tiic  liij^tile  pui  tics  trausfett^d  ^letr 
operation^  lo  tliu  ne>\  lioid  ot  action. 

For  a  time  nil  was  chao-j,  till  a  few  leading 
thuughta  Btruck  out  Hoiae  chanuuls  which 
wcra  boon  filled  bj  the  torrents  of  a  £bw 
loading  lungs. 

Vm  foi'  the  nationalisatiiui  of  tho  laud  I'' 
cried  one. 

*'  Pouh,  pooh  !  '  txulaiiued  auoLUci- ;  let's 
i-cstorc  the  yeomanry — lot'*  buy  li  ctdiolda  !" 
What  i    landlordism  ! "  cncd  a  third ; 
that's  making  bad  wonso  !" 
"  How'll  you  get  tt  ,<  1  u:d  f  eald  a  fourth. 
**  Buy  it,"  replied  a  litth. 
"  You  fool  I   V\  hat  ?  6uy  back  that  which 
was  stolen  from ua!  If o,  not  ta^  it!  take  it!" 
"  Tiiey  wont  let  you!"* 
"  ThJn  tighi  for  it  I" 

Suppuoc  wo  ie  beat !" 
That  was  a  posev  fof  thd  motoent.  But  a 
freeh  hubbub  saved  the  necessity  for  a  reply. 

do  it 


you 

own  haudB — ^if  you 
power 


"  I  tell  you  co-opemtion  will 
have  th«  power  in  your 

dub  your  pence  !*' 

"Stuff!  we  mutt  hare 
fir.st !" 

"  I  tell  you  co-operation  ia  the  only  way  to 
get  political  power!  WAilthia power,  getrioh 
and  you  got  powerful." 

But  how  at  e  wo  to  get  rich  \md6f  the  pte- 
Keut  aysteia  i" 

Hero  was  atlothef  poaer.  *' Vrafliekeva  P 
aereMoed  the  one.  ''FedlavB,"  roatvd  tfie 


"KnowlPclf^A  is  pdwcr.  Von  doti't  wanfc 
money,  you  don  t  want  pikes,  you  merely 
want  knowledge,  that  will  give  you  fmf 
rights."  '    "  ' 

"How?" 

"  Knowledge  is  almighty.  Truth  alwuY^i 
conqirofB  of  hoffMrlf.   'IVatb  Mieuo^  Ihe 

non's  roar.'' 

"  How  is  it,  she  has  Tiot  Mieuced  it  yet 
then  i  for  nhe  ha«  been  pi*eachcd  Inr  and  near 
for  many  theiiaatid  years.** 

"  Vte  tnuat  flght  for  our  right*  !"  (  ried  oi>^. 
"  Wo  mu^t  nnffer  for  them  V*  responded  an(>- 
ther.  "  Physical  foi'co  !"  **  Non-r^alstantC 
and  obedi^Ce  Atoned  ffhe  oroWd^r  in 
new  partlea — "blood  thii"8ty  demaj^of^uej* !' 
"  Bneakin'p'  cowards  !" — were  the  hoatHc  wfttdi- 
word — when  a  new  olemout  aro6d ; 

«  You're  all  wrong  I  Wti  your  h^A^ly  tidies: 
Look  at  yoa,  it's  your  drunkenfiesa?  You 
give  ccmntlrs??  millions  to  tftc  government  in 
apiritu  and  tobacco  \  Be  teetotalers,  and  yort'll 
be*  free  to-morrow  l^okdainied  a  thifi,  sharp- 
faced  mvA,  oBtentatloaaLy  waving  a  cnp  of 
wjttfr  over  lu!<  head.  **  rou'Il  cripple  the 
government  revenue,  they  can't  nmfco  eotli* 
meet  alvendyl'  What  will  tki&f  d6  de- 
priv<*d  of  the  duty  on  aptritoouis  HqtiMn  Mid 
poisonous  weeds  ?" 

"Tax  something  eli^,"  roared  a  pd^- 
looking  votaiy  of  Macchtw. 

**Bvit  a  sober  people  Lh  a  thinl!fin<j  peojlli 
eUfd  a  tliiiikinii  ])c.)ple  isal^^tiys  frfee." 

*•  It  s  lusting  we  want,  to  my  tninii,  mni 
anotner.  "  M'e'vo  hnd  no  end  of  Lftiidng  and 
thinking,  when  shall  wo  b(%fti  tb  Mt?  Lm^ 
the  thinking  alone,  let's  g(it  power,'lttd  tien 
we'll  see  and  fiet  to  worU." 

"  What  '■  without  knowing  what  yon  tttwii 
to  do  r 

Hero  was  another  posei' — but'  the  tbfOkdof 
ai*gumont  w  a.s  broken"  again  : 

'*  You  10  all  of  }uu  wrong  still.  Its  )'Our 
superstitions  that  keep  you  slayes.  Its  tiie 
infernal  pl-iesLliood." 

Cheei's  hiiiled  the  word?*,  but  the  priest  got 
tho  least  share  of  the  attack.    *'  All  religions 
ar6  folly,'*  shouted  one.    I  believe  in  neitkei' 
God  nor  devil  !'*  cried  another,     **  Tui 
deist,"      I'm  a  materinlLst."    ''I  go  back- 


to  first  causes 


1  tiikc 


things. 


ait 


I 


find  thetn.^  "  I  don't  trouble  my  htsod  abeut 
it — we've  enough  to  do  in  this  world  withmit 
troubling  ourFelvc:^  about  the  next.''  "  Von'iv 
an  intidci:"  "  YuuVc  a  bigot."  "I'm  • 
christian!"  "I'm  a  deist.*'  "Yo\i*re  an 
atheist."  "You're  a  villain  I"— rmd  .-lioillv 
the  attack  on  the  priesthood  clmiugt«i  to  an 
attack  on  leligiou — and  thence  tO  #|'AtUi{^i**p 
OB  ^aeh  other,  #  fat>fi«|tid  uiik^' 

ladbd  to  bttf^  tt<au^,|BgyijgiW8^q^^ 
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mookd,  hegare  agrinof  perfectsatisfactioaaiid 
stoi«  awi^  A8  lliongh  tiim  WMBolon^s^  110^ 

for  him.   The  night  was  closing  rapidly — the 
torreuts  of  minor  diHcussiou  and  difiereuee 
(tor  such  bad  be^u  going  ou  iu  oprners — aoue  | 
nraariiig  that  th«  eiittency  question  was  all  i 
that  was  needed  for  salvation — tOBM^  Vtmg  \ 
for  goW,  some  for  piipcr,  othera  ospoumiiR 
laud,  utheni  ort^dit*  oiheru  trades'-uniont),  and  ^ 
endleai  Tttiettas  of  opinioa)— the  iafoiior 
toDics  all  ntaiK^d.  l^eueath  the  overwhehning  ; 
deiugeof  roligiovH  auJauti-religioua  animosity. 
Here,  nothing  could  i-<3iitiuin  them,    Half  the 
luiupduy  wore  drunk,  all  wwe  exited,  Uows 
were  exchanged,  wounde  received  and  gcvin* 
audthc  reviler!4  of  police  bn^taiity,  the  oppo- 
neuts  o(  the  vitiated  cliidu  Bystoiu,  liating  each 
other  more  than  Utoy  hated  their  mutual  ty- 
itiUx,  (ialied  in  the  police  to  anfoveo  and  ' 
satisfy  their  mutual  uuiuiuHitica. 

The  police  sheets  of  next  day  tcouied  with 
casea  Of  aQuriie.the  pre^u  made  the  mout.  of 
theia— ath^iaii^i  dmnkwgwi  eroiythiag  that  I 
could  damage  the  people  in  tho  ejrea  of  tlio 
middle  clajjs  iiuj  of  the  world,  was  ostenUi- 
tiuu4y  paraded — aud  eaeli  section  helped  the 
pnTflige^  ocdera  iM  well  as  if  they'd  been 
paid  for  itf  fot  every tliiug  that  the  Bobou»ite 
could  bring  foi  wiud  against  the  Bal^,Tudcu- 
iit9^  the  mau  of  each  party,  against  the  luau 
and  leader  of  the  t^her^  was  md  reeotme  to 
with  most  suicidal  eagerness. 

The  uiajcstic  inipuljjc  that  doHpairhadgivou 
to  the  popular  movement,  vvus  frittered 
away-  the.  imposing  impression  that  the 
diy's  meeting  had  made  upon  the  weidthy 
cli^s,  was  totally  uulUtied.  Dcniociacy  wa*' 
dwecrated  in  the  eyes  of  thorfc  who  were 
wavering  in  their  views — privilege  won  ic- 
cndto  by  thousands,  aud  the  great  power  that 
had  really  been  called  forth  broke  into  frag- 
lueutti  by  its  own  want  of  cohesion. 

.  The  rich  few  looked  on  andsmiled>  tiiey  had 


troops  and  poliee  ready  although  utterly  ur 
mfllei€ttt;eecliialy,hadtlie|p«opl0  hetaaniled 

•^nay !  the  troops  themselTes  were  half-in- 
clined to  sympathise  with  the  masses,  but 
they  dared  not  support  a  party  that  would 
not  aupportitnlf.  Rtdiouleaiid  obloquy  wttre 
oaek  upon  the  popular  cauae,  and  bayv- 
uetii  rattled  aa  obediently  as  ever.  The  inch, 
therefore,  left  tho  rich  man's  cause  in  the 
poor  man's  hands,  sure  that  nMe  eeaid  help  it 
more  efi'octuaUy,  and  cleverly  stood  forwanl 
with  their  force  merely  as  hho  viiidicatoi-s  of 
order,  aud  tht  de/tndert  Qf  tite  jpeople  /l  oai 
the  peopU. 

They  had  renewed  their  lease  of  power. 
Such  was  the  scene  iu  the  Wild  Hull  uftor  tho 
raeetinj;,  nuch  wore  the  scf  ue?^  that  onco  de- 
secrated democracy,  aud  of  whichi  ala-i!  some 
-veatigea  are  atlU  ezistfaig.  Yet,  at^er  at  it  aa 
they  may,  the  rough  germs  of  truth  were 
there:  tht-y  rise  out  of  eliaos,  the  clear  c;)n- 
viutiou  mouats  oui,  ol  the  chaotic  mist  of 
emm  Thoughts  alrogglo  upward  with  dtfS- 
oolty.  Ureation  is  a  time  of  ferment— paa* 
sions,  vicen,  follies,  all  coinbitie  and  hoavc-  - 
but  the  purifying  leaven  clears  the  dixwa  oil' 
more  and  more,  the  raoreraent  aobert)  as  it 
gather  its  real  streiijrth — the  OOllflict  coiv-ses 

-and,  modelled  lirst  iu  lowiins«4  and  ob- 
Hcurity,  perhaps  in  the  haunts  of  vice,  almost 
ever  in  the  abode  of  misery,  the  grand  Uuth 
soars  and  spreads,  and  aeisea  on  the  moaaea'— 
it  calms  them — it  lifts  them  to  the  jnire  hea- 
vens of  intelligence  -through  scenes  like 
thehc  recorded,  as  the  gold  through  tire, 
demociaoy  must  pass — but  it  bears  no  Htain 
upon  its  nnghty  wings  -  as  the  brilliant 
flower  shoots  up  from  tiie  brown  soil,  so  free- 
dom aud  enlightenment  rise  clear  of  tho  vices 
that  aurromdad  their  6111I  houfa. 
Buch  is  the  rough  atomUe  that  reflnea  iho 

<^re  of  nations. 
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EE  I. 


LETT 

Is  my  last,  havm^  dwelt  on  the  first  sectioo, 
iftToWIng  the  land  question,  I  now  proceed,  to 
ihe  uDilssion  lor  the  lu'esent  of  the  2nd  aud  3rd 
KSlioas  Wde4  "The  Ckorch"  and  "Eda- 
caUoh,"  lo  eonUder  that  deaUhg  with  tke  in* 
Ureita  of  labour. 

Un  \vhat  basis  ought  these  intQrciits  to  be 
ptl^l  things  a^e  neeeataijr  for  the 
p^oeiioa  cf  wealth  :  labour  and  capital.  It 
i^^H^^tofe  argued  that  capital  has  paramount 
fW^^^^^i^,  without  the  capital,  labour 
nPHrll|!1^6B«.   Perhaps  so;  but  let  ua 


examine  what  oapital  in,  wheiico  it  ariaea,  and 
to  whom  it  belongs  ?  The  airth  ifatlf  is  the 
fundamental  capital — the  capital  of  the  human 
race»  which,  in  return  fiir  labonr,  yields  them, 
as  interest,  the  means  of  life.  Laliour  is 
capital;  every  working  man,  the  poorest  in 
exiatence,  is  u  capitalist — the  capitaliat  of  la- 
Iionr-powcr,  and  elaioiingaa  a  right  a  stiare  ia 
the  general  oapital  of  mankind — the  soil,  the 
air,  the  waters*  and  the  things  that  in  theni 
are. 

Now  what  is  the  khkd  of  capital  that  eUiBU 
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uud  exerciscB  despotio  pre-emhieBOe  tA  the 
pNMat  day?  Monet.  Whence  did  lhat 
money  ai  iae  ?  From  the  conjunction  of  labour 
with  the  fundamental  capital  already  alluded 
to.  Was  that  tnoaey  raised  by  the  exertions 
of  one  manf  Never!  Oiio  man,  by  daring 
•peculation  and  by  the  ruin  of  othiis,  njay 
have  absorbed  to  him.si-lf  the  \VL:ilth  {nouuccil 
by  the  labour  oi  many,  but  oiiu  uiau's  work 
never  miaed  a  Urge  amount  of  money.  Take 
even  the  strongest  case  of  individual  ercntion 
of  capital  (so  to  sj)eak) — iho  kuveiitiici  ot 
machinery,  or  some  j^reat  diacovery  oi  sc  ciici.'. 
The  ioTentioB  of  the  new  mnohtne,  if  that 
maohine  were  made  and  worked  only  by  its 
originator,  would  produce  but  little ;  it  is  the 
labour^powcr  of  Others  employed  in  multiplying 
the  machine,  and  in  worlbin^  it,  which  give^ 
it  power.  And,  again,  that  maolune  does  not 
create  work  lor  tho  working-man  ;  on  tiie  con- 
trary, it  diii^ilacas  work ;  so  that,  instead  of 
elaimiug  the  subjection  of  labour  on  the  score 
that  without  it  labour  could  not  be  brought 
into  !\c  ivity,  (that  is,  that  without  it  the 
working-man  would  not  havo  work),  it  owes  an 
ATONBHKNT  to  the  workiug^man,  for  depriving 
him  of  that,  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
had.  For  bo  it  recollected,  that  if  the  machine 
were  not  in  existcuce,  tho  working-man  would 
have  had  work — a  certain  amount  of  human 
wants  requires  a  certain  amount  of  woric  tu 
satisfy  it ;  and,  as  in  former  time-?,  uhero 
work  is  done  by  hand,  since  done  it  must  be, 
the  great  mai>3cs  would  ho  certain  of  employ- 
ment hy  the  very  eonatitntion  of  nature  itself. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  working-man 
has  a  claim  lor  compensation  parallel  with 
the  development  of  machinery — or,  that  he 
shoahl  receive  that  compensation  in  the  shape 
of  lightened  labour,  and  easier  access  to  com- 
modities ;  and  it  also  follows  that  tlio  nionicd 
man  who  becomes  possessed  of  machinery  has 
no  soperier  rights,  that  his  cspital  invests  him 
with  no  superior  authority;  for,  lir&tly, 
capital  is  created  by  tho  labour  ot  oiliers ; 
secondly,  tho  machinery  his  capital  has  pur- 
ciissed  is  formed  hy  labour,  without  which  it 
could  not  have  been  called  into  existence  (froui 
the  raisiu''  the  ore  fi\  in  the  mine  to  the  hwt 
polish  of  the  perfected  machine) ;  and,  ihiidly, 
tlio  existence  of  that  machinery  was  not  ncec8> 
sary  for  the  existence  of  worlc.  In  line : 
money-ca|)it:il  tiid  not  create  labour,  but 
labour  created  money-capital  ;  ni;ichinery 
did  not  create  work,  but  work  created  ma- 
chinery. 

It  therefore  toUows,  that  labour  is,  by  its 
own  nature,  the  .sovereign  power, — and  that  it 
owes  no  allegiance,  gratitude,  or  subjection  to 
capital.  Ttie  latter  ought*  therefore,  to  be 
the  servant,  whereas  it  is  tho  master.  The 
whole  basis  of  our  social  system  is,  therefore, 
wrong — it  is  completely  "  topsj/-turv^,  in 
tiw  w«tdi  9f  thi  OottrenltlMi *'  The  vdatioa 


«f  nuster  aad  man  has  been  repugnaai  tetha 
well-being  of  soeiely ;  the  ovsator  has  hitherto 

been  the  servant  of  tho  creature;  labour  has 
been  the  slave  of  capital,  and  grosAed  under  a 
system  of  wj^et^iuneiT;  eontraiy^  t»  eveiy  . 

principle  of  Irecdom."    Thendbis^  instead  oi 

capital  hiring  labour  at  its  pleasare,  and  dis- 
carding It  at  will — and  labour  being  dependant 
on  such  hire  for  its  very  existence — it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  labour  that  should  dictalis  In 
capital  tho  time  and  terras  of  its  employment. 
Instead  of  the  possessor  of  machine- power  hiring 
men  for  his  machinery,  it  is  the  men  who 
should  hire  or  buy  the  use  of  the  'tnaditneiy 
for  themselves ;  or,  better  f  till,  where  prsot^ 
cable,  themselves  make  the  machinery. 

Tho  bystum  of  wages  is,  therefore,  in  iUelf 
vicious.  But  the  special  vices  <tf  the  aysten 
arc  driven  beyond  the  pale  of  cxaggeratienj 
Not  oaly  doe?  the  capitalist  on  the  plea^of  his 
posse&siou  of  capital  say  to  the  worlcing>maa, 
**  You  shall  work  Ibr  me  instead  of  fbr  yoor- 
self,"  but  he  also  My%  '*yitt  shall  re-create 
this  machinery  used  up  in  my  service."  Thus 
the  workman  is  actualiy  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  maoMnery — ^fcroilybrushes, 
gas,  tkc,  out  of  his  wages;  so  that,  in  time,  be 
replaces  the  whole  of  that  machinery  himself, 
and  then  is  actually  told  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  capital  of  the  money -lord,  for  the  pe^ 
mission  to  work  at  that  machinery,  he  WOoM 
have  had  to  perish  of  starvation  ! 

But,  while  the  working-man  is  thus  obliged 
to  make  gooil  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machiiic 
of  the  master,  the  master  Mter  *'nakes  gesd^- 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  working-man. 
"  Wli;it!"  says  tho  master,  "  do  I  not  pay 
youwsages.^  What  more  would  you  have?" 
Those  wages  are  no  more  than  the  oH  to  the 
machine,  or  than  the  fuel  to  the  builer  to  enaUe 
it  to  work.  Life  is  necessary  to  the  human 
machine,  to  keep  it  in  work;  therefore  the 
working.jnan  owes  no  mote  thsaks  to  theesi- 
ployer  for  his  wa  -t  s,  than  the  machine  does 
fur  the  I'lu  l  with  which  it  is  fed,  seeing  that  no 
more  wages  arc  given  to  the  man,  under  the 
present  system,  than  fuel  to  the  maehIne-«> 
n  tin ely,  just- enough  to  keep  it  workingi  ' 

iiut  every  p.o*siblc  means  in  had  recourse  (<>, 
to  ascertain  and  reach  the  minimum  of  wagiA 
Per  this  purpo.so  competition  is  a  primary- 
1  c  V  ( rage.  The  landlords  expelled  the  peasantry 
iVoni  the  nnal  dl'stricts,  because  tLey  had  im- 
poverished til.  in  so  greatly  that  they  became 
paupers,  burdensome  on  the  parish,  and,  to  get 
rid  of  the -onerous  burden,  a  qr<rtflm  of  odn- 
dition  wa.s  had  recourse  to  in  every  agricultural 
county  in  the  kingdom.    Tho  human  flood 
therefore  rushed  to  the  manufacturing  towns. 
The  mere  there  is  of  a  commodity  (  withiilit-' 
demand)  the  cheaper  it  grows.    But  the  de«  '' 
mand  proportionably  grew  less,  for  one  macbine^?* 
did  the  work  of  forty  or  Uly,  om^timieBidi 
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Take,  as  an  instance,  tlio  hosiery  trade : 
Ivtiiirbtftiioht  1^  (lowao£80-gagottockinga 
arc  a  kuis  day's  moA.  of  twelve  hours  daily. 

Tbis  TOs  au  cnormo»>'  (ii-^placement  of  labour 
00  tbrmct'  iimtm ;  hut  tUo  mook*i'iibUiou  iutd 
bc!va^-heel  and  oot-ttp  branchoa  eamo  -to  nui 

'  persede  the  wrought  goods.  ThenQ  stoeklo^i 
arc  made  irom  tbreu  nv  four  dillbii'iit  tVanics  ; 
ibe  tops  on  oik;  iiaiue,  then  pressed  oil'  luut, 
put4Ni  auoiiier,  and  worked  to  the  Uecl,  theuce 

I  takaitvaiiolii«rio  ftnish.  In  1^  work,  four 
raeo  produce  as  much  wuik  tis  seven  men  do 
on  wrought  goods.  ]]t;t  aaotlier  tii^placemeiit  j 
sacoM^  :  the  rouua-trarue  "  has  bcoii  iu- 
rented't  oBtaneoftliasev  a  woman  in  omniglit 
of  t«dfO:faaiu'S  worked  up  ^Olhs.  of  cotton, 
nbicU  would  have  taken  a  inan  fourteen  days 
\>a  a  cut'Up  trsLVCtd,  •  Thus  i>ne  rouad-fraiue, 
worked  by  a  woman,  will,  make- 100  doxen  of 
boso  |M»  weelc,  whiob  wcuU.  baye- taken  ton 
men  a  short  time  since,  vrnd  far  more  than  that 

.  before  the  development  of  maehinery. 

I    Think  of  tli  is  fearful  dhtplaoeBunt  of  labour ! 
What  beeomea  of  the  sarpbia  ?   Driven  Irom 
the  Innil,  without  hope  of  return,  disji'aocu  ' 
Jiom  siie  lactory  and  the  worki^hop,  where  do 
tiicy  go]    Look  for  ihuui  m  the  woi'kliousc, 

I  the  ptiaon,  aad  tlia  graTe ! . 

\  1  have  not  taken  an  isolated  instance.  Take 
the  case  of  the  power-loom  v.  cavcr^-,  v  here  the 

I  power-loom  has  supei'aoded  the  liaud-loom — 

'  wherathe  60,  70,  DO  dawa  spindle-wbaels  have 

>  npersedcd  the  "  17  dozen  " — where  the  mofc^ 
tnentof  the  shuttle  from  00  picks  per  miuuto 
ki  tima  to  1^0  !    Take  the  oaso  of  the  ilax- 

'  ittmn,  wfioro  one  maohiiie  does  nix  men'a 

I*  worl^aad  is  mioded  by  two  hoys ;  of  the  block - 
prlDtcr?,  iv]ii-rc  mnchincry  luus  almost  ciitiroly 
aupcreedcd  the  hand  printing ;  ot  ihe  Juce  trade, 

I  vhere  one  girl  makes  as  much  ia  a.  week  at  a 
frame  as  forty  men  could  do  by  maniiAl  labour. 
The  enormous  surplus  is  used  to  rediic  '  wages, 
^nd  a  competitive  seiencois  skilfully  developed 

.  ^d^pUed  to  bring  this  burpius  to  hear  on 

p  gifta  points.  • 

For  instance,  in  some  of  the  gages  in  the 
liiook-fashion  branch  of  the  hosiery  trad^*,  tlie 
artiele  oanuot  bo  produced  at  moiu  than  (>d. 

per  dosen  than  the  similar  gages  ia  tho 
logular  wrought  faahion  work  ;  and  these  are 
'>i^\y  employed,  and  employed  by  the  mme 
loaster,    to  cripple   those  enguged  in  the 

.  vrougbt-cottou  branch,  and  thus  keep  \vage» 

'RiO',  in   regard  to  tho  HAX-tIi'e?'^er'^-.  tli.-^ 
uuHers  keep  a  constant  iiiiu  pius  in  their  neigh- 
liowkesd,  l>y  not  employing  one  contimious 
ofJianirii,  but  when  tbey  reeoivo  an  order 
lakiog  oil  a  muiibcr  of  hands  for  one  or  two 
i   weeks  arifl  then  di.smis^iiig  ilicni,  and  again 
'  t&king  ou  a  liOiih  i>i:t;  thus  making  great 
I  nonkm  hang  on  and  off  in  hopes  of  oaaaal 
I   employment,  and  when  the  moment  comes, 
i  ^Niitl|[  CCTTrdff  competing  for  that  employ- 

f  ' 
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ment  with  each  other  drive  wages  down  in 
thdr  soieidal  struggle. 

Thus  the  master  tailors  will  keep  twelve  or. 
fourteen  men  oil'  aiul  ou  in  a  shop,  where  three 
or  tour  at  cou4t«ut  work  wouhl  do,  and 
thus  able  to  dietate  their  wages. 

Thus  the  coal-owners  of  Xorthumhodand 
and  Durham  regulated,  I  yaeumbiuationamong 
themselves,  at  their  quarterly  or  monthly 
meetings,  how  much  coal  each  colliery 
had  to  work,  and  at  the  same  time  jkq>ta. 
numher  of  surplus  hands,  whom  they  conld 
indirectly  (by  wantof  wcrk)  compel  to  wander 
to  any  cviiicry  in  n«.*;d  of  them,  thus  holding 
soieatifically  a  competitive  reserve  always 
ready  when  they  wanted  to  rednee  the  ivagcs 
of  tlicir  men. 

kiiiiti  the  shoemakers,  who  could  employ 
about  fifteen  men  eontinually,  wiU  not  do  il, 
but  keep  about  r>0  men  hanging  on  at  casual 
work,  Vj  keej)  the  competitive  surplus  in  their 
iieighbuurhood. 

Certain  trades,  again,  have  decayed,  owing 
to  foreign  competition,  and  the  surplus  goee  to 
iihn  the  labour  market  in  other  branches  of 
industry. 

This  displaccmout  of  labour,  this  feurplua 
system,  drives  men  into  the  slop-shop,  and  the 

slop  sybtem  reacts,  and  still  further  injures  the 
rejiular  wurkman  :  thus,  amon;^  the  tailor?,  tlio 
work  iormeriy  uouu  by  grown  jieriions  is  now 
done  by  the  young  in  the  slopshop;  the  em- 
ployer sells  the  slop-made  ^oods,  and  thus 
cHsulnccfi  liin  own  regular  h^nds.  Worse  still  ! 
worki  (tg  men  encourage  tho  evil.  Journeymen 
get  work  fi-oin  an  employer,  take  ti  hoiue,  and 
get  men  to  work  for  them  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  they  themselves  work,  jiocketing  the 
ditTerence,  Some  of  these  hou&es  fever  never 
qui  It  ;  and  it  was  proved  that  Sir  K.  Pcel'jj 
duu^hccT  died  from  wearing  a  riding  habit 
made  in  une  of  these  den.?.  Tho  double- 
breasted  vest,  Xh"  regular  wa^e  for  making 
which  is  -H.  O'l,  i^  made  in  tho  tlop-siiop  for 
lOd.,  and  the  rest  in  proportion. 

Thus,  in  the  shoemakinjj  trade,  in  makings 
cloth  boots  and  collu.she!*,  a  woman  uf^ed  to  fit  the 
cloth  for  lid,,  and  the  closer  u.'ied  to  receive  Is. 
for  patting  in  the  collosli ;  now  a  woman  does 
bat!)  for  lOd. 

Xay,  tile  evii  d  >e.s  not  stop  here  I  'I'ho  worltl 
is  ransacked  by  tho  ma.ster  to  crijfph'  the 
tn.ployed  !  The  fompetitivc  system  i^  still 
further  carried  out,  by  the  importation  'of 
rc;uiy-madc  articles  frem  .iliruad,  by  tl.o 
wholesale  dealer ;  so  that  the  capitalist,  instend 
of  U:-.ini|  hi-s  capital  to  employ  iirltish  labour, 
even  at  a  niggardly  stipend*  uses  it  fbv  its 
displacement  and  l  uui, 

Thup,  in  tho  .-liocmakln^  trnd<^,  emjiloycrs 
(since  Free-trade)  import  cragoes  of  ready- 
made  shoes,  so  that  tho  skoemokers  have  - 
become  cobblers  ;  and  five  men  were  .actually 
imprisoned  by  the  sheriif  in  InTerncss,  for  four 
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or  five  months  each,  for  sending  a  deputation 
to  their  cmplovers  to  say,  "  If  they  were  not 
to  make  the  shoes,  they  would  not  mend  them 

I  could  carry  on  these  illustrations  through 
nhnost  every  branch  of  industry,  but  space 
forces  we  to  rest  satisfied  with  citing  these  few 
instances.  If  challenged  on  the  question^  I 
can  takothd  itader  through  every  trads  and 
art! 

Not  contented  with  reducing  wages  by 
moans  of  machinery,  an  artificial  snrfilos,  the 
competition  of  hand^  tho  substitution  of 
ferral'  and  thihl  labour,  and  the  importation  of 
foreign  yooiU,  wages  are  still  further  lowered 
by  increasing  the  hours  of  work,  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  the  work  in  each  hour,  by  the 
system  of  deductions,  and  by  downright direot 
Irahd  and  robbery. 

This  cannot  be  hotter  illustrated  than  by 
the  instahee  of  the  coUiers.  In  1815  the 
Northumberland  and  Durham  coUiers  tniployeil 
in  hewing  coals  received  os.  per  diem,  worlicd 
eleven  days  in  the  fortnight,  and  six  hours 
-  eaeh  day.  Those  employed  at  shifi  work  (that 
iSf  in  hevying  the  way  ioi-  tlio  uilu  rs  at  night) 
worked  six  hours,  at  -is.       per  ■  Isitt. 

In  1850  the  hewers  reccivt d  only  8s.  per 
diem,  and  worked  only  nine  dnys  per  fortnight ; 
the  shifters  worked  eight  houi-s,  and  received 
only  2s.  0(1.  per  shift.  Thus  tho  hewers  hare 
lost  2a.  per  diem,  and  two  days  per  fortnight. 
But  tho  loss  does  not  stop  hero  :  the  hewer  has 
to  work  three  Iionrs  more  each  day,  which  at 
Is.  for  three  hours  (the  proportion  of  nine 
hours  for  js.)  make;*  an  actual  reduction  of  3?, 
per  diem;  or,  iu  other  words,  the  hewers  now 
get  28.  for  the  same  work  for  which  they  nsed 
to  reeeire  6s. 

The  shifter?,  and  all  other  1  ranches  of  work 
connected  with  this  interest,  have  lost  iu 
similar  proportions.  The  shifters  now  reoetve 
2s.  (id.  for  eight  honrs,  where  they  used  to 
receive  4s.  Gd,  for  six. 

But  even  this  ishews  only  a  part  of  the 
dififetenee ;  for  they  have  now  to  work  as  mitoh 
in  three  hours  as  tl^ey  formerly  did  in  ibur, 
their  tasksbeing  now  set  by  regular  taskina;^tcrs. 
Formerly  a  colliery  raising  forty  scores  was 
considered  to  do  well.  Now,  with  fewer  hands, 
and  full  half  less  expense  per  score,  eighty 
scores  are  rai.'-t-d  in  the  same  tin^c. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  coninien- 
burale  reduction  has  taken  place  in  tho  price 
of  coal.  From  1810  to  182S  the  beat  Wallscnd 
fi  t(  li<  d  34s.  Gd.  per  Newcastle  chaldiMn.  In 
is.'iO  it  fetched  being  a  reduction  of  only 
uiic-jiJ'Ui,  whereaa  ihe  working  charges  have 
decreased  more  than  one  half  since  181$,  the 
masters  pocketing  the  difference,  and  robbing 
the  woildii^;  man. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  iliuatrating  how  the 
hours  of  work  and  the  amount  of  work  in  each 
hour  has  been  increased,  while  wages  havo  fallen 
to  a  fearful  slandard  simultaneously.  1  have  not 


selected  the  colliers  as  the  strongest  instance, 
for  stronger  instanees  are  to  be  met  with  en 
all  bauds  in  every  manufacturing  district ; 
but  I  have  cliosen  that  illu<*tratioa  as  the  one 
!cn^t  burdened  with  figures  and  technical 
names.  The  Same  holds  good  ia  all  other 
trades ;  thus  the  fifth  size  hose  are  made  as 
Ini  i;o  as  women's  were  before,  women's  as  large 
;is  nirn's,  but  the  wages  are  the  same^  as 
formerly.  Indeed,  luxury  has  fequiied 
additional  ornament  and  finish  la  alhiost  eveiy 
thing  thus  entailing  a  vast  amount  of  ad- 
ditional labour;  but  again^  tbe^wages  for  the  ar- 
ticle remain  the  samOk 

The  next  means  ef  lowering  wages  is  the 
system  ef  deductions.  Nominally,  the  work- 
ing man  receives  far  higher  wages  ihan  he  in 
reality  obtains. 

Take,  for  inst«Me,the  hoaleiy  trade:— la 
the  thirty  to  thirty- four  gage  stockings,  the 
stockinger  ifj  supposed  to  ricelvo  Ss.  for  li 
dozen,  which  are  a  hard  week's  work,  at  12 
hours  daily  ;  but  out  of  these  8s.  he  has  to 
pay— 

\)d.  for  frame-rent, 

3d.  for  standing  {if,         usually  the  case,  the 

frame  is  at  anotlier  luim^  house), 
9d.  per  desen  for  seaming, 
ful.  per  dozen  for  "  taking  in"  (poor  feUow  I  it 
is  /,(.'  wlio  is  l^eing  taken  in!) 
lid.  for  winding. 

Total,  23.  9d.  deducted  from  8s. 

From  the  thirty-six  to  forty-two  gage 
stockings  (wages  128.  per  14 dozen),  the deduc* 
tions  are  4s.  1  id  ! 

In  the  mocU-fnshion  branch  on  a  **iwfHit- 
once"  frame  (a  stocking  frame  th^t  makes  tsw 
hnsc  at  onco,  nvA  in  worked  by  women  and 
boys),  the  decaictions  are  28.  Gd.  per  week; 
net  earnings,  5s.  ud.  On  a  '*  three-at-once,"' 
the  deductions  are  da.  Sd. }  on  a  **  fow-at« 
once,"  4s.  Gd.,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

In  tho  linen  weaving  (hand  loom),  nbit-  i 
bodied  lueu  are  supposed  to  receive  6b.  per 
weetc.    Out  of  1hi$  they  have  their  imj^emenu 
to  find  ;  to  pay  for  wear  and  tear,  and  even 
aa?  !    Old  i!>"n   and  Iwys  are  supposed  to 
Veceivc  Gs.  per  week.    Out  of  these  Os.  they 
have  to  pay— 
Os.  lOd.  for  pirns, 
Os.  3d.  per  week  for  gas  in  winter, 
OS.   Od.  for  a  shuUlc  (which  lasts  threo  years) 
Os.  id.  for  combs  (which  last  two  yeai-s), 
Of".  2d.  per  weelv  for  batter  (dressing),  j 
Os.  l^d.  per  week  for  tallow,  and  I 
3s.    Gd.  for  brushes  (uhieh  la^t  one  year).  i 

In  the  siik  and  cotton  bianches  the  similar  ' 
dednctions  are  too  jteaerally  known  to  need  j 
repeating  hero ;  as,  for  instance,  for  beaning  i 
and  twisting,  4d.  per  week ;  for  loom-rent,  ISi;  | 
for  gas,  3d.,  etc.  I 

Such  are  the  deductions,  and  so  sftiall-fhe  i 
wages,  that  sometimes  a  man  has  to  work  ' 
long  before  he  has  worked  oif  eiMigh  to|H^ 
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these  char<res;  and  not  lonff        a  man  at  1  an  hour,  that  the  working  man  is  compelled 


Soenton  Elements,  near  Nottingham,  made  ten 
AMm  of  eairiip  8oc^«,  and  affctr  aU  the  labour, 

irai  in  his  master's  debt  for  that  Tcry  work — 
l)«inpone  farthing  short  of  p.iyino:  '''^  charges! 
is  not  this  the  mockery  of  toil  ? — a  system 
that  seems  based  on,  and  perpetuated  by, 
inaaaity. 

And  he  it  romemhrrod,  fhnf  when  xvaqes 
fall,  the  '*  deduct Wi's"  remain  ^fofimiary. 

Fresh  devices  are  continually  resorted  to,  to 
flltiln  fresh  "  iSedaetionB  ;**  for  instatiea,  one 


to  buy  at  a  disadvaatego,  oa  a  Sunday 
morning  through  bi*okers  and  r6tail(Bi»--po 

that  the  middle  class  themselves,  necessitate 
the  Sabbath-breaking  th^y  decry. 

Thus  every  little  circumstance  that  can 
combine  to  lower  wages,  and  to  iucreaso  the 
difficulties  of  the  worhiiig  man,  seem  to  be 
cumtilaloil  toLrotlicr,  -^s  thongli  it  had  been 
the  study  of  keen  brains  to  produce  as  muck 
evil  as  was  possible. 
But  wages  are  fiirther  reduced  by  down- 


fiietory  lord  in  Bradford  forfcs  his  workmen  |  right  robbery  and  theft. 


to  pay  Id.  per  week  for  the  nso  of  n  refectory 
that  ia,  a  place  to  take  their  mealn  in,  and 
(hoQgh  they  may  take  their  meals  at  borne,  or 
soBMalsat  all  (as  isiVequently  the  case  durinnr 
thf  work  hours),  thoy  are  discharged  if  they 
do  not  submit  to  the  imposition. 

A  firash  source  of  ceductions  fs  derlred  from 
taxstion.  If  a  tax  Is  imposed,  the  master 
summons  his  workmen,  and  tfll<«  thorn  lie  v^r\ 
no  longer  aAbrd  to  pay  the  same  waives,  and 
t'romtbo  red qction  thus  effected  ho  clears  an 
(enormous  profit;  thus  a  larg)d  employer  in 
"^Qtbshields,  when  the  incomo-t.ix  wns  im- 
posed, deducted  2s.  per  week  from  oaoli  of  his 
Lands,  by  whicb  ho  cleared  a  sum  of  £2,000 
per  aimsm  beyond  the  amoQiii  be  bad  to  pay 
tor  income-tax.  Again,  if  a  workman  is  a 
moment  behind  time  of  a  morning  {h}i  the 
mkk  of  the  employa')^  he  is  tincd  a  penny  or 
baif penny.  Strange!  that  if  the  time  is 
"orth  so  much  to  the  raastei-,  the  workman's 
time  should  not  be  valuable  too!  .Strange! 
tiiat  when  a  tax  is  remitted,  the  wages  arc 
never  raised  again  !  Advantage  is  further 
ukeo  of  an  abundant  barrsst*  or  a  passing 
cheapness  of  food,  to  cheapen  wn^cs,  driving 
them  down  always  heJmr  the  ditierence  of 
pnce,  thus  turning  the  very  blessings  of  God 
into  a  corse! 

Nay,  even  where  wages  arc  nonunally  kept 
tip  at  the  old  standard,  the  main^oTianco  of 
a  competitive  labour  surplus  reduces  them 
by  more  than  half.  Wte  the  fbUowing  case 
in  illustration : — the  highest  average  wages 
for  tailoi-H  u5?cd  to  be.  3  years  back,  3d.  per 
lioiir,  or  18s.  per  week.  Now,  whei'^  the  stan- 
M  of  waje$  nmaiM  the  ttme,  they  only 
iverage  from  te.  to  99.  weekly,  because  the 
''irpi'm  Tiands  of  the  competitive  rc^cn-o 
throw  men  out  of  work  during  great  part  of  the 
J'^T.  Indeed,  at  the  highest  rate  of  3d.  per 
hoar,  men  frequently  work  mily  to  tlie 
^rnpimt  of  2s.  Gd.  or  3s.  per  week. 

Again — thr  'node  in  which  work  is  given, 
**i  Wages  paid  aggravates  the  evil :  men  are 
kept  hanging  about  fbr  weeica  and  days>-in 
''xppctatlon  of  employment,  the  master 
•'cononii«itiL'  r>very  moment  of  hii  time  —but 
f«ckles&lj  BCjuanderiug  that  of  the  workuig 
^^-wages  are  generally  never  paid  till 
^*Mfc|Ji|»ly  tei^tiiflf  fiMiqv&iiay  at  Ml  l«te 


For  instance,  it  is  customary  to  rai^n  wages 
ill  some  manufactures,  after  the  workntau 
iins  been  employed  a  certain  period.  But 
just  before  that  period  arrives,  the  workman 
is  diFchart^^'d.  and.  If  token  on  again,  he  has 
to  rocomraenco  at  new-mens'  wages  1  In 
i-^omo  woven  goods,  the  figure  of  ttie  fabric 
^vill  be  suddenly  changed,  and  the  material 
-vill  be  given  out  at  a  cheaper  rato,  whereas 
it  is  still  the  ^nme  frdinr  rnqnirinc'  the  sa)M 
work.    In  the  shoemaking  trade,  it  is  custo- 
mary to  issue  placards,  announcing  thai. 
"Good  common  men  are  waatAd.**  The 
hands  arc  eufragod  as  *'  common  "  men,  paid 
"common  men's"  wages — but  receive  first- 
claas  work.  The  same  uppen  are  given  out 
marked,  ** 2  *»  and  "  2V'— being  exactl  1 
mtm  material,  requiring  the  mm4  work — but 
lmpeHQ6  less  is  given  in  wages,  owing  to  the 
findnlent  figui-c  affixed — while  the  master 
charges  his  customers  ^e  full  price  for  the 
article.    The  same  pv-^tomatii'  \>\a.\\  of  swind- 
ling runs  tbrongli  cvciy  tradr.    IJcdioss  is 
attempted  in  vain — the  competitive  auiplus 
is  too  great — **  if  you  don't  like  it.  you  may 
go  and  starve  ** — and  hunger  forcessubmission 
— a  litt'c  is  hotter  than  nothing  I    At  t>?  of 
Parliauient  are  pivised  in  vain.    The  arbiti-a-. 
tion  act  erven  is  set  aside  by  chicanery:  as  for  in- 
^tanc(\  inCSarlisle,  where  the  masters  agree  to 
give  their  men  ashilling  extra  "if  -ipprored'" — 
the  latter  words  evade  the  act,  and  the  wages 
(h  pend  on  the  caprice  of  the  enrploycr. 

i.ot  tiR  now  give  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
wages  in  tho  l('a<ling  bmnches  of  industry 
and  labour — and  (always  bearing  in  mind 
that  increased  work  is  now  demanded — owing 
to  luxury  and  competition  forcing  evor;^ 
master  to  ottoriii)t  the  outdoing  of  the  other 
— so  that  the  hour's  work  is  hnrder,  and  the 
day's  work  is  longer  than  it  u.sed  to  be) — lot 
US  farther  see  how  wages  hove  fallbiv  within 
the  last  few  yeai*s.  We  will  begin  from  tho 
bo-'.vcls  of  the  earth,  and  the  rudest  toil,  up- 
wards to  the  most  fragile  and  the  finest  fobric. 
AYEBAGE  Of  WAGES. 

I.  Miner.'?,  In  184& 
O.vd-howoi-s  248. 
Iron -s  tono  Mind's  248. 

II.  Agricidtm'al 
Lal)0Urer8        12s.  A;  Ids. 


In  1850. 

14s. 
14s, 
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POEMS  AND 


Besides  which  the  English  labourer  has  on 
an  average  six  miles  to  walk  daily  to  his  work 
—owing  to  the  cleavanoe  FTstena. 

III.  Iron-trade  In'l845.  In  1850. 
Moulders  283.  to  HOs.  22.-*.  to  23s. 
In  some  p'n'T'O'^s,      in  Aberdeou,  tho  trade 

has  so  Uec.x>  ed,  that  where  121  men  w«re  em- 
ployed, there  are  now  only  £»2>  and  at  the  low 
■wages. 

At  Sonthshields,  tho  wage^  have  fallen 
in.  tho  last  three  years — and  in  piccc-wovk, 
articles  that  were'lB.,  are  now  8d. 

In  Bovcra!  localities,  as  at  Dundee,  wiigcs 
have  fallen  still  more  since  '45 :  from  28s. 
down  to  12s. 

In  1845.      In  1850. 

Fittei-s  193.  9d.       15s.  2d. 

In  this  branch,  too,  we  notice  a  remarkable 
decrease  of  haudn. 

InAberdeeny  where  there  were  d20  ahop- 
meohanioiy  there  arc  now  only  S6 ;  where 
there  wore  71  factoiy-meohanicSi  there  ore 
now  only  SL. 

Out  of  the  *'Maiio1ieatar  Meohanioa*  and 
Engineers'  Friendly  Society,"  7,000  strong, 
400  emigrated  to  America,  in  *49,  because  of 
the  decline  of  trade. 

In  1845.      In  I860. 

Boilermakers   24fi.  and  2r.s.  I*;o.tol7s. 

A  Blinilar  docrcns'c  of  liaud«  employed  has 
been  going  on  in  thiii  branch. 

In  1845.      In  1850. 

Blacksmiths  24  s.  2l8. 

some  as  low  aa  Ids.  In  parts  of  Lancaahire  as 
low  aa  17e> 

In  1841.       In  1850. 

Chain  and  Anchor' 

makers  2f).-'.  to  27s.         to  17s. 

Tlorc  again  t!io  (I<?crca:-e  of  employment.  In 
one  formerly  ilourishiug  town  where  60  men 
were  employed  five  or  six  years  back,  there 
arc  only  two  now — and  they  merely  mend 
broken  chains. 

In  1845.      In  1850. 

IV.  Stonemasons  26b.  20s. 

The  average  wages  are  only  13.<?.  per  week, 
allowing  for  wear  and  tear,  and  being  about 
three  months  annually  out  of  work  during 
the  inclement  season. 

Plasteteis:  avonige»  with  Idst  time,  128. 
weekly. 

In  1845.      In  1850. 
HlIlwrightB  258.  20a 

Crown  glaaa>makei's  40s.  I8s. 
v.  Joiner?^  24a.  20s. 


:t6. 


18b. 


Shipwrights 
baye  been  ofl^d  &!nce. 

Three  month h  annually  are  gcncmlly  un- 
employed— and  the  hardHhip  is  attai  hcd  to 
thiij  calling  that,  in  many  places,  vessels 
being  engaged  in  foreign  trade  during  the 
summer,  the  men  are  idle  then,  and  forced  to 
work  during  the  bad  weather. 

In  SouthshieldSj  again,  the  chief  employ- 


ment is  in  repainnrj  not  in  building  vessels, 
because  the  employers  are  nhv^wners,  whei^ 
it  is  their  Interest  to  repair  old  ships,  and  not 

to  build  new  ones. 

In  Dim  '     tl.o  \vage«t  are  88  low  BS  lis. 
and  vast  nunjbcrd  are  idle. 
.  Liondon  voyages,  that  used  to  bo'£5  uid 
£6  10B.~^now  aveiage  only  £3  1 5s.  and  £4. 

In  1847.       In  1850. 

Shipcarpcntcr.s  223.  to  24s.  IGs.  to  18s. 
Numbers  idle. 

The  Toyagc  that  used  to  be  £0  10a.,  in 
1S44,  is  now  only  £4  10?;. 
VI.  Sailors  In  1844.       In  1850. 

Southshiolds   £3  to  £4  £2  I  Os.  to  £2  15?. 
(for  summer  voyaee  to  London.) 
Foreign  trade  :    £3  5k.  to  £3  lOs.  £2 
per  month.     (That  sailors  wages  should  M 
since  Frcetrade,  is  ominous.) 
YII.  Combmakers :  (and  those  employed 
with  them,  as  pressors,  stainers,  buffers,  and 
finishers :)    The  v:an:o3  liave  fallen  to  from 
lOa*  to  18a.    They  used  to  he  408._  But  this 
branch  of  industry  is  rapidly  perishing, 4)6' 
cause  of  French,  Qermau,  and  .\merican  cow 
petition.    Owing  to  thi'^  alf  o,  the  prico  of  the 
material  has  risen  from  309.  to  .t'a,  within 
tho  last  two  years. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  a  barrel-bulk  of 
co'.iih^  can  bo  sent  from  America  to  I'ns^hnd, 
at  tiic  .same  price  as  from  Aberdeen  to 
London. 

YIII.  Tailon  In  ldi5.      In  1850. 

It  has  been  already  shewn  that  owui^to 
tho  competitive  labour-surplus,  tho  wajjcs 
often  rangfras'lowas  38.  and  Ss.  6d.  per  week. 
IX.  Shoemakers: 

Wages  for  making     In  1845.       In  1850. 

Best  Oxfords  3s.  per  pair  25*. 

(The  2s.  6d.  ones  have  fallen  4d.  during  (be 
la  -it  three  yeai-s.) 

Fashionable  boots  48.  per  pair  38.  to  28. 9(1: 

Boots  3s.  3d.       2iL  id. 

(Four  pair  are  one  week's  work.) 

Best  patent  bootrcloslng  .5s.  per  pair.  48. 

Calf-closing  Is.  3d.  Is 

Cloth-boot  closing  9d.    4 d.  to  ad. 

(4d.  per  dozen  pair  is  deducted  for  silk  or 
twist,  and  two  pair  is  a  hard  daj'b  woik  of  12 
houi"s.) 

Blucher-boot-        In  1845.  In  1550. 

closing  6d.  to  8d.  per  pair  S^d. 

Circular-seamed 

shoc-flosinc^  fid.  3jd. 

Cloth-boot  blading:  i'd.  5d, 

and  done  bebter.  Id.  ^jer  pair  deducted  for 
silk  or  thread.  Two  pair  are  a  hard  dw"^ 
work  of  ]  2  liours. 

Shooting  cloth-boots 
clumped,  in  1845,  '6^.  now  2s.  Od.  &  2».2v.L 

Wellingtons    „     ds.  „  6d.  per  pair  3s. 

Circular-seam  shoes  Is.  lid. 

Ohirences,  in  1845, 3&  now 
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HJuty  eztvas  that  used  fbnnerly  to  b«  paid, 

are  never  allowed  for  now. 
X.  Weavers :  (cotton  and  linen.)  The  average 
weekly  wages  may  be  set  down  at  8a.  in  many 
cases  being  as  low  as  4b.  6d. 

Sailcloth  :  4^.  per  pieoo.    (Five  pieces  arc 


Tha  factory-child  proceeds  from  emasculated 
loins,  it  sucks  milk  pofsoned  by  the  factory -life 
of  the  mother  ;*  it  withers  and  shrivels  from 
the  cradle.   Prematnre  toil  Inereaaes  the  inborn 

disease,  overwork  precludes  mental  culture,  the 


m\n'\  i'^  «  ra>hod  tofrother  with  the  boilv.  Kvh 
Iburfcoen  daya'  hard  work  for  an  able-bodied  ;  8uccoe<iing  race  sends  forth  one  moie  leoble  and 
man.)  Bat  from  tiiis  must  be  deducted  4d.  vidons  than  its  predecesior.  Life  grows  flB«r- 
per  piece  for  pirns,  and  3d.  per  week  for  gas  fully  short,  crime  j^rows  fearfully  prevalent. 

Tlifi  followin;^  are  the  statistics  of  life,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Guy,  of  King's  College,  being  the 
average  years  reached  by 

'The  Middle  Class  and  The  Operatives. 


•luring  winter.  Steam  is  now  superseding 
tiie  haudwroiight  goods — and  in  some  places 
there  will  probably,  ero  long  be  no  such  thing 
ashand  weftving. 

In  183(1.      In  1S,^>0, 
Hecklor«  228.         78.  and 

(mstaatly  decUoing. 

XL  Stoddageis:  m  the  wrought^otto  n 
bnneband  dnw^waacb*  wages  average  fro  m 

5s.  to  7s.,  that  used  to  be  lOs..  to  19a.  In 
the  mock-faahiou  93. 

XH.  Laeemaking :  The  wages  tliat  used  to 
average  £5  per  week  in  1826,  now  average 
tJi^s.,  and  thcro  are  niAiiy  who  work  for  2|d 
per  day  of  14  houra. 

Stnli  !i  an  ontiine  of  wages-slavery.  Toath 
has  no  pleasure,  and  manhood  no  future.  A  man 
U  old  and  past  work  at  35  in  all  branches  of 
manufacture.  The  failing  strength  has  no  hope. 
Xo  mercy  ia  shown  to  the  withering  framo, 
worn  oat  in  making  gold  for  others.  Men 
!i.ivc  been  struck  from  their  u'ork  for  wearing 
.^peclaclc^,  or  for  the  first  tinge  of  ccrcy  in  their 
hair.  It  is  customary  to  use  dye  to  conceal  from 
the  master^s  eyes  the  hnes  of  premature  decay. 
Xothiog  can  be  laid  by  for  that  time  of  misery, 
iteration  after  generation  ia  swept  away,  and 
*  very  succeeding  race  is  moro  decrepid.  Man 
6stno  more  the  ttatnre  or  the  strength  of  old. 


In 


r^eds 

Preston  . . . 
Bolton  ... 
Manchester 

Liverpool 

„   London  — 
Whereas  the 
sovereigns  13  59 


»» 
*f 


10 

1« 

18 
17 
15 

average  age  reached  by 
by  our  princes  64 ;  by 


11 
17 
34 
38 
35 


our 
onr 

baronets  07 ;  by  our  peers  and  clergy  7 years. 

the  statistics  of  crinic, 
for  Euglaud  and  Wales 


The  folloM-in^:;  are 
shewing  its  increase, 
alone : — 


Committals, 


Enj^rad.  Wales. 
1891.  1840. 

16,500    30..300 

1837.  1840. 

Summary  Convictions  14,800    35,700 

Thus  crime  has inieraased  in  rcfpi  cnce  to  j>opu- 
lation,  as  six  to  one;  and  Rif,'by  Wason  tells 
us  that  crime  has  increased  400  per  cent  in  the 
last  40  years ! 

Body  and  soul  alike  are  thns  hurled  to  per- 
dition by  the  present  system. 

"See  Steven's  evidence  before  the  Co>nnus<iiomri. 


THE  HISTORY   OF  FLORENCE. 


(Continued  from 

lV)ccaccio  in  1313 ;  Florence,  in  1360,  founded 
the  first  chairof  Grecian  literature  in  the  west. 

Such  was  Florence.  Having  alluded  to  the 
<Uneter  of  this  great  republic,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  sketch  its  history. 

The  nobles  within  its  walls  were  dividecl 
into  two  parties — the  guelphs,  who  supported 
SM  ct  the  imperial  lines  of  Germany,  and 
the'Ghibcllines,  who  were  adherents  of  the 
o&er,  called  tho  House  of  Ilohcnstauffen. 
"Sha  name  of  Ghibelliue  was  dehvcd  from 
'VybUngen,  the  fimuly  seat  of  tho  Hohcn- 
timflienin  Gecmaay.  TheRopartics,,originally 
formed  in  support  of  two  rival  iiiipcrial 
houses,  contimied  to  exist  in  Italy  long  after 
the  house  of  Ghibellino  was  extinct  in  tho 
legitimate  liae,  and  were  perpetuated  through 
feadal  hate,  when  the  original  cause  of  the 
qaarrel  had  been  long  forgotten,  But  in  the 
'  period  of  wh|ch  we  are  now  treating,  1243,  the 

■J 


page  CO,  NOk  8.) 

quarrel  was  at  its  height — the  House  of  Hohen- 
stanflVn  in  the  possession  of  full  power,  and 
warring  continuously  against  the  free  cities  of 
i  liOmbardy,  Tuscany,  and  the  Romagna. 

In  this  year,  the  King  of  Antioch,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Frcdprick  IIm!  second,  co-oppntiiiL^ 
with  the  (ihibeiline  nobles  within  the  wails,  by 
t  treachery  and  a  sadden  surprise,  made  himself 
i  master  of  Florence.  The  astonished  citisens, 
in  an  nnguardpd  moment, foan<l  themselves  over- 
whelmed by  the  mailed  veterans  of  the  empire, 
before  they  could  6y  to  arras  or  organise  defence. 
A  despotic  government  was  established,  the 
Guelphs  were  banished,  and  the  Ohibelline 
nobles  foun<led  a  terrible  oligarchic  govern- 
ment, under  t.he  shadow  of  the  German  empire. 
During  two  years  the  Florentines  remained 
quiescent  in  thejr  slavery,  watching  tlie  time  to 
rise.  It  was  easier  to  cage  the  Hon  than  to  keep 
him:  on  the  20th  of  October,  12d0,  ail  the 
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dU^ens  assembled,  fit  the  same  moment,  in  (he 
square  of  S«itta  Croee— divided  themiielves  into 
50  groups,  each  under  a  captain — rushed  simnl- 

tHneotjsly  on  all  tli'*  sfronghoMs  cf  the  nobles, 
ami  la  a  lew  hours,  not  a  tyrant  or  a  hired 
mercenarv  defiled  |be  streets  of  Florence.  They 
had  reconquered  liberty,  after  an  eclipse  ot  two 
'.(••irs — ftnd  till'  TP'ictinn  c.insed  by  the  biennial 
oppie^sion,  druye  tiiem  further  on  tl]u  democra- 
tic path.  ' 
•   Fisa,  arid  other  old  republics  liad  gron  ii  ^ 
apathetic  .viih  ibeir  riche?,  !«nd  idiowcd  tlio 
nobles  to  arru^ulc  continutiUy  i]]iivii  power,  j 
Tlie  Florentines  novr,  on  tiie  contrary,  first  I 
gave  thegoveruTnent  povefintothe  bands  of  the 
r>0  e.'iplain*  of  tln^  iuenrrectionaryortjani/ation  ; 
— \]iey  then  modelied  Ihejr  constitution  as  fol- 
lows :  they  appointed  **  a  captain  of  the  peo])1e," 
and  a  **podatat**  with  tribunals  independent  of 
each  other,  as  a  mutual  check,  but  botli  to  be 
>ubordinateto  thesupremcniagittracy  of  the  re- 
public, (or  the  si^noria)  which  was  charged 
with  the  <i<fii»«n««fm(ion,  though  divested  of  the 
Jni/>c'(i.l   p'wer.     This   snpnMn"  niT_'}<fracy, 
called  si;_'ii»ii  ia  was  thus  elected  :  the  town  was 
divided  iiit«»  six  parts,  and  each  "sjestier''  ^or 
sixth)  named  two  ^'anzhini'*  or  antienb|. 
These  twelve  magistrates  held  olVue  for  two 
months,  mid  lived  and  are  toj^ether  in  the  pul^- 
lic  palace,  which  they  could  only  leave  t(^- 
gether— bat  from  which  no  ethgle  member 
(rould  absent  iliroself  during  his  term  of  office. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  term,  twelve  othOKS 
were  elected,  and  ho  «m,  in  rotation. 

This  form  of  government  wen  abolished  by 
the  Ghibellines  in  September,  12ft0,  under 
Farinata  de^li  Llbertl,  A  creat  man,  thoujfh  a 
snppoi  ter  of  despotism,  ile  re-established  tl^e 
oligarchy  of  the  Ghibelline  nobles.  But  Han- 
lr«d,  the  Ghibelline  King  of  Naples,  and  pre- 
tcii(l"r  to  the  enjpire,  having  Immmi  dHrt'ate<i  l)v 
Charles  of  Anjou  at  the  battle  of  Grandella  in 
1365,  the  Florentjups;  rose  on  (he  1 1th  of 
November,  12G(s  expelled  the  (terman  garriaon 
tint  supported  the  nobh's,  and  reestablished 
their  former  constitution,  with  this  dillerence, 
that  they  augmented  fiie  power  of  their  numer- 
ous councils,  from  which  they  eateluM  the  no- 
bility, and  gave  the  corporations  of  trades,  into 
which  ail  the  industrious  part  of  the  population 
WiU  divided,  a  direct  sharf  iu  the  goremmeni. 

It  ie  interesting  tp  witfiees  the  strnggleaand 
progress  of  these  republicans.  When  hy  treach- 
ery or  brute  force  the  nobles  or  princes  bad 
.Hucceie^litd  iii  oppressing  and  disarmii)0  tbem  for 
fi  time,  thegf  fpdindomitablaapiHt  always 
Pgain  Urol^e  forth,  and  ai^r  every  relapse  to 
tjlavery,  they  aU>ays  went  a  gtej)  further  on  the 
\Ki  keedoin.  T^us  per^ecutiou  always  fails 
ill  ita  objfsct^aod  ia«taa4  of  dif viog  mind  back- 
¥IV^>  Ifrges  it  on  still  faster. 

One  mistake,  of  which  the  Florentines  were 
guilty,  desf^ryetf  ^pepial  DOtioe:  they  sought 
pafiQtr  tl»  •  wi9H>l«c«(^d  maobineiy  of  govern- 


meiit,  in  the  famous  g^st^ip  of  "c^c{p  and 
countercheck     now  th^  fac(  ^  gpy^pmeot 

cannot  be  too  simple.  If  j^y^rqmen^  Is  good^ 
the  fewer  checks  it  has  in  its  progress  the  bet- 
ter ;  if  it  is  bad,  the  mo;-e  pou^plicat^  jt§  ma- 
chinery is,  the  greater  if  the  di0ci^|ty  ip  re* 
moving  or  amending  It. 

The  Florentines  soon  saw  the  vices  of  the 
system.  The  council  of  "■  antieui,s'*  ^y^3,  tfl'^er 
all,  only  the  representfnve  of  the  rich,  aqd  ep- 
deayoured  to  alter  the  pvil.  by  altering  the  fom 
ot'  elocti'in — they   accordiiij^ly   removed  the 

an  Jani,  ^  to  make  room  fof  the  priofi  deUe 
a)ft— or  headt  of  tbe  corporatioiia  of  trades. 
Florence  thus,  ftpm  having  l)eenail  anHQcratU 
republic,  became  a  middleclnw  republic.  The 
arti,  or  trades,  were  divided  ^11^9  jnujor  jtiui 
minor.  The  major  were  t|ie  n)»'l«l|eclas>^,  t^e 
minor  consisted  of  the  worjving-ciasses.  The 
six  men  of  the  major  arti,  who  fonned  fhepriVi 
ddle  nrti,  were  called  the  si»Dona.  The  new 
sij^noria  lodged  ^\\^  ^te  jiogetl^ev  in  the  public 
palace,  ip  the  enroe  manner  |m  Wn  dens 
by  their  more  aristocratic  prototypes. 

lJut,  with.-\l,  it  was  only  the  I'oriu,  pot  the 
luiirit  of  the  constitution  th,n^  liad  |>t'ep  ci}^i^< 
Power  had  been  tak?»p  frofp  jtliQ  aripto^jf^^jr, 
wlin  controlled  the  clec^iop^  in  ^heir  fieypfsl 
quarters  of  th*^  town,  to  be  vested  i|)  the  clo«o- 


rens  always,  on  discovering  their  mistake,  had 
the  gallant  energy,  courage,  ant|  f*tf  epgtb  to 
comirtence  their  woj|<  a^ain.  Jhrpngh  the 
faults  of  the  systeni,  tyrfipny  prepi  in ;  they 
d.ashed  it  down  as  soon  as  they  discovered  ft— 
the^  wont  a  step  further— but  ^hpy  di(j  pq^  |0 
Air  enough;  and  tho  'letson'ie  d^ved  fren 
their  experience,  that  half  meaaures  arc  unsafe, 
and  that  there  is  safety  for  a  people  as  for  in- 
Htitutions,  onij*  pp  tbe  bfo^  basis  of  demu* 
cracy. 

The  arrogance  of  the  nobles  grew  with  their 
rich"s.  Though  shorn  under  tho  new  eon>iti- 
tution  of  tiieir  aristocratic  privileges,  tijey  more 
than  atoned  for  the  iosa  by  the  accuroulatioo 
of  weftllb,  and  the  inflnanoe  derived  ftoBS  its 
possession.  T^nited  as  a  ca^,  their  organisa- 
tion increased  their  power,  and  the  Gallph 
nobility  (the  iong-dominaut  faction)  ptioed 
IbamfMlvea  above  m  Uw. 

The  people  found  that,  with  all  the  demo- 
cratic power  they  fan cu'd  in  their  iMJSsessioo— 
(thoy  did  possess  much,  but  it  was  not  gas- 
ranteed  by  Ibeir  lawe:^lt  r«iid«4  i»tMc&w 
and  energy  dupite  their  law%) — tliey  ks<l 
nursed  the  enemy  at  their  own  hearths,  and 
they  must  subvert  the  ariatQ<Hracy  before  tbsy 
«Mil()  bo  assared  of  intarnal  lalsty. 

Giano  del  la  Bell*,  himself  a  noble,  hots 
democrat  in  lieairt,  recorainended  the  P^o^  to 
bring  them  to  order  by  summary  ioitioa.  >B* 
oAueed  k  0<»faJl^i4r»  or    etajj&ij  j^ff 
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TO  THE  CHAKTISTS. 

Friends, — In  continuing  the  scries  of  this  publication,  I  desire  to  addressi  fe  w 
words  to  you  on  the  motives  that  have  induced  me  to  maintain  our  weekly 
iutercourse.  I  look  over  the  field  of  literature,  and  I  see  scarcely  one  democratic 
mfigazine-  in  existence.  I  see  some  puhlicatious,  that,  indeed,  appeal  to  certain 
tections  in  democracy,  and  propound  certain  phases  (|/'  democmcy — but  none  that  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  whole. 

Democracy  ought  not  to  be  without  its  magazine  literature.  It  ought  to  have  not 
only  its  weekly  papers — it  ought  to  have  a  daily  paper  too  : — but  there  is  that  which 
neither  a  weekly  nor  a  daily  newspaper  can  achieve — and  which  a  magazine  alone  can 
do — namely,  concentrate  in  one  focus  the  democratic  knowledge  and  argument  of  the 
day.  The  columns  of  a  newspaper  do  not  admit  of  this,  for  want  of  space — and  yet 
this  is,  above  all,  necessary  in  a  movement,  of  which  the  minrl  is  still  in  course  of 
formation.  It  requires  a  full,  searching  analysis  of  its  principles — it  requires  a  full, 
searching  exposition  of  all  the  dangers  and  ditticulties  in  its  path — and  an  answer  to 
the  objections  and  detractions  of  its  foRS.  This,  I  need  not  say,  can  be  done  only  by 
a  poblication  devoted  exclusively  to  this  object.  The  newspaper  cannot  do  it,  ex- 
cept in  a  limited  degree.  Therefore  democracy  needs  its  inayazine,  and  a  magazine 
in  this  sense — a  magazine  embracing  the  whole  of  democracy,  and  not  merely  one  of 
its  isolated  features — such  a  work,  I  repeat,  without  intending  an  invidious  remark 
to  any  contemporary,  is  not  in  existence. 

It  is.  therefore.  I  have  endeavoured,  however  humbly,  to  supply  the  deficiency ; 
it  ia,  therefore,  friends!  I  call  on  you  to  support  me.  Little  support,  indeed,  am  I 
likely  to  find,  otherwise  than  from  you  direct — two  of  our  leading  democratic  papers 
vnR  not  vouclisaft  even  to  notice  this  work,  of  which,  the  fifth  ninnber  is  now  before  pou! 

No  matter — I  shall  not  have  to  thank  tiiem  for  augUt — and  I  shall  have  the  proud 
«tiafaction  of  knowing  that,  if  I  succeed,  it  will  be  owing  to  your  appreciation  of 
■he  humble,  and  otherwise  unaided  effort ! 

Friends,  I  will  persevere.  Neither  my  tongue  shall  be  silenced,  nor  my  pen  be  ' 
oroghed — as  long  as  I  have  strength  to  use  them  in  our  mutual  cause  —and  I  trust, 
ere  long,  that  a  new  organ  of  democracy  will  be  opened  by  myself  conjointly  with  a 
Wend  of  yours  and  mine,  as  announced  on  the  advertising  sheet  of  this  number.  But 
I  propose  to  continue  tliis  publication  then  as  well.  What  the  paper  has  not  space 
10  give,  this  work  shall  render — each  will  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  other — and  I 
lope,  if  I  receive  sufficient  aid  at  your  hands,  so  to  arrange  the«e  Notes,''  as  will 
ea&ble  me  to  give  them  an  efficiemry  as  public  propagandists,  which  the  present 
limited  circulation  prevents  me  from  as  yet  affording. 

I  trust  yet  to  make  this  a  mai»azine  worthy  of  the  democratic  cause.    I  have  pre- 
Jerred  a  weekly,  rather  than  a  monthly  issue,  because  I  consider  a  monthly  interval 
too  long  in  a  connected  series  of  argument  or  narrative. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat,  that  these  •*  Notes"  shall  treat  of  democracy  in  all  its 
wpects,  and  all  its  bearings — that  it  shall  represent,  not  the  views  of  the  individual, 
• '  r  the  principles  of  the  cause — that  not  one  breath  of  personality  shall  be  admitted 
I'd'j  Its  pctyes — but  that  they  shnll  endeavour  to  elevate  our  thought  and  action,  from  " 
•h^se  ohannels  in  which  they  have  so  long  been  sullied,  and  to  redeem  democratic 
vrature  from  the  stigma  that,  in  order  to  please  the  people,  you  luu^t  season  your 
writings  with  abuse  and  sensuality. 

Ifliutr  back  the  assertion  in  the  face  of  our  calumniators — I  bring  it  to  the  test  in 
iliese  pageti,  which,  if  humble  in  ability,  will  at  least  be  pure  and  honest — I  have 
done  my  part — tuk  aest  is  in  your  hands.  Ernest  Jones. 

P.8. — I  have  received  many  letters  complaining  that  this  work  has  been  repeatedly 
wiered  of  the  agents,  but  uevur  o&me  to  hand.    This  is  a  proof  of  the  old  burking 
of  the  vendors.    The  remedy  rests  with  the  subscribers.    They  must  support 
^•w  Agent  who  will  be  honest,  and  cease  to  patronise  all  others, 
fliis  work  has  appeared  regularly  every  week  since  the  first  Saturday  in  May,  in- 
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Somti  friends  soud  their  orders  direct  to  rae.  I  am  not  able  to  attend  to  them— 
and  eameflUy  request  all  parties  to  send  their  orders  to  the  publisher  ia  the  usual 
W»  E.J. 


THE  Hi6T0JiX  OiJ^  A  DEMOCBATIC  MOVEMENT, 

COMPtUI&  VBOM 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  DEMOCRAT,  THE  CX)NPB88IONS  OP  A  OBMAOOaiTE,  AND 

THE  MINUTES  OF  A  SPY. 

CHAP.  VI. 

TB£  TOWN  HALL. 


Thc  town  hiQi  a  great  new  glaring  edifioo, 
its  irariah  Coriathiaa  portico  being  flaaked 

by  incongruous  wngs— its  disproportionod 
pediment  seeuiog  to  crush  the  baae  it  over- 
shadowed, was  mM  to  witness  the  triaU  of 
the  sessional  crltninals  and  of  those  who  had 
be«n  guilty  of  excesses  on  the  previous  day. 
The  Bpacious  area  was  crowded  by  an  excited 
populace,  and  the  isolated  police  were  placed 
upon  no  many  racks^  called  entrance  doors, 
which  instead  of  being  doors  to  let  people 
enter,  seemed  to  be  doors  made  for  keep- 
ing people  out.     The   eternal   cry  was 
raised  that  the  court  was  full  iitside,  as  the 
flood  struggled  to  get  admission  tlirough  the 
different  approaches  of  the  seata  of  law  flank- 
itiK  either  bide  of  the  great  ceutml  hall.   '1  he 
ranesSv  however,  did  not  interfere  with 
broad-cloth  -fustian,  and  serge,   could  by 
no  moaii;^  liui  room  —hut    ready  ingress 
was  afforded  to  the  richly  dretised. 

in  en  interior  ehamfow  seTeial  hulky  and 
middle-aged  men  were  congregated  over  sun- 
dry bottles  of  hock,  claret,  and  sherry.  They 
were  Judges,  by  their  long  wigs  and  gowns, 
or  Cpnnael,  by  similar  though  less  redundant 
badges  —and  many  a  racy  joke  was  cracked 
and  relished  by  the  wise  dispensers  of  the 
l&w,  while  the  decanters  on  circuit  and  the 
gentlemen  on  einmit  seemed  actuated  hy  a 
sgrmpathy  of  rotatory  motion. 

An  the  hour  for  the  openinir  of  the  court 
drew  near,  conversation  assumed  a  somewhat 
legal  torn— and  the  eami  en  the  oalendar  be- 
gar  to  be  discussed* 

The  tirst  was  a  case  of  forcible  reduction 
and  desertion  of  the  most  cruel  and  abiui- 
doned  oharaoter. 

A  bed  ease  t  taiqportation  for  life  rsaid 
Lord  Rougenes. 


"  No,  no  !  not  a  bit  of  it !  not  a  bit  1 
That  must  be  an  acquittal  T  cried  Jao^ 

Parchiment. 
"  Acquittal  r 

**  Yes !  to  be  sure !  It^  a  stupid  business, 
but  unfortunately  that  scrap ograce  of  t 
nephew  of  mine  was  fool  enough  to  take  de- 
fendant's case  in  hand — and  you  know  it  is 
his  first  case — ^it  won't  do  for  him  to  b« 
beaten — if  he  gains  the  cause  it  will  establish 
him -his  fortune's  made— d'ye  see,  my  dflsr 
Rougenez." 

"Hem!  Ah!  Prcci^icly!  Difficult  I  You 
know  there's  the  jury." 

"  The  jury  I  Ha!  ha  !  You  arouse  me,  my 
dear  Hou^ene2.  When  have  you  ever  known 
u  jury  give  au  iudopeudeut  verdict — ^yoa 
know  we  can  sum  up  as  we  please— and  lis 
jury  always  go  by  the  KinuMiiug  up — most  of 
them  sleep  lialf  the  time  of  the  trial." 

"  Yes  '.  but  there's  Bai'trappe  against,  ue. 
He*8  a  IhTourite  speaker.' ' 

"  That's  true  I  we  must  see  him. " 

Bartrappe  was  accordingly  called  aside. 
Bartrappe  was  looking  for  a  govemmeat 
office.  Rougenee  had  great  interest— awl 
the  bargain  was  ecnduosd*  Bartrappe  was 
to  handle  the  case  in  a  way  most  calculated 
to  injure  his  client,  without  poeitiyely  hurttig 
his  own  reputation— and  was  to  fare  open- 
ings to  his  young  opponent  Thelattar  had 
an  interview  with  Bartrappe— they  compared 
notes,  Bartrappe  supplied  the  Judge's  nephew 
with  hondleB  m  the  conduct  <tf  tlie  ease- 
agreed  to  negleet  his  own  opp<ntnBities,  ^e 
Judge  summed  up  with  eloquence  and  fer- 
vour, and  the  consequence  was,  that,  besidt^ 
the  wrong,  forcibly  inflicted,  the  young  lady 
had  the  stigma  of  conseui  and  subsequent 
calumny  atta^bed  to  hec  for  lifi»»  the- 
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daut  was  acquitted,  aad  the  reputation  of  a 
Judge's  nephew  made. 
jA&i      bargain  had  been  oonduded,  the 

promiscuous  business  was  gone  through  iu 
this  bocret  chamber.  Some  couusel  had  the 
"  ear  of  the  court."  It  was  ucceiiary  that 
these  ahoald  win.  But,  unfortunfttely,  some 
of  theje  very  gentlemen  were  on  adverse 
>idcs.  In  such  cases  a  comprotnise  was  eu- 
tci-od  into — some  agrecla^  to  lo.^o,  and  some 
to  gain,  on  the  principle  of  "  torn^about  being 
fair  play."  In  some  instances,  interest  wae 
made  for  young  men  just  entering  the  pro- 
fewiou,  who  were  "well-connected" — their 
names  were  mentioned  to  the  Jodges^asdih 
nUi  was  taken — and  it  was  decided  that  th^ 
dieats  should  come  off  tolerably  well. 

These  preliminaries  arranged,  the  Counsel 
forihe  Crown  entered,  (several  political  pro- 
leeatioDS  wore  a-foot)  bringing  a  list  of  the  i 
sentences  which  the  SecrcUiry  of  State  do- 
itired  to  be  passed  on  the  yet  untried.  The 
'  Jndge  took  the  paper — and,  ere  long,  baring 
got  from  an  obsequious  jury  the  desired  ver- 
dict, would  pass  those  sentences  as  the  spon- 
taoeous  decision  of  the  bench,  consequent  on 
'  the  unbiassed  decision  of  the  box. 

These  matters  all  comfortably  arranj;ed.  the 
I  CuaQctl  and  the  Judges  took  Uieir  plaoee  in 
the  Court  of  Justice  ! 

Astohd  looking  jury  waji  empanelled — jury- 
men are  almost  inrariably  selected  for  their 
^tupljity  or  their  prejudice,  and  before  these 
meu  heart  and  brain  were  put  upon  the  rack, 
the  most  Vital  interests — the  most  agonising 
I  pMsions,  past,  presenti  and  Aitore,  hope  and 
despair,  life  and  death,  honour  and  iufamy, 
were  all  called  up  before  them.  Their  breath 
to  decide — those  shallow  brains  wcro  to 
dimlBBfaiate— the  Benoh  and  Bar  played 
I  on  that  miserable  twelve4diiinfsd  instrument, 
'  »nd  drew  forth  what  response  they  liked. 
But,  worse  than  this,  as  we  have  seen,  the  de- 
ciaons  were  pre-arranged— and  it  was  melan- 
c^f  to  listen  to  the  sloquenoe  of  some  yonng 


uninitiated  barrister,  thinking  after  all,  that 
justice,  evidence,  and  argument,  could  do  any- 
thing in  the  conduct  of  the  case— ignorant  of 
the  wheel  within  wheel  that  ground  hia 
honest  efforts  in  the  dust.  It  was  pitiable  to 
behold  the  respectful  silence  of  the  people, 
the  fluctuating  fkope  and  fear  on  the  noes  of 
all  those  personally  concerned — unknowing 
that  all  had  been  pro-doomed  like  fate — and 
that  the  crimes,  the  vices,  the  rights,  the 
wrongs  of  the  accusing  and  accused  were 
but  a  trading  capital,  on  which  Intri^e  built 
the  official  fabric  of  ambition. 

The  fiirst  case  was  that  of  a  manufacturer^ 
who  had  used  a  defective  boiler,  and  worked  -  - 
it  at  unduly  high  pressure — thereby  causing 
an  explosion,  and  the  loss  of  30  hves.  The 
jury  at  the  inquest  had  passed  a  verdict  of 
mmilaiighter.  The  case  came  before  the  as- 
sizes. But  here  the  jury  were  carefully  se* 
locLc'l.  They  consisted  of  small  employers, 
ail  dependent  on  the  wholesale  dealers.  Not 
much  was  argued  in  defence  of  the  accused — 
a  more  ingenious  species  of  machinery  was  set 
at  work — "icitnessesas  to  character'' were  csWed. 
These  were  all  large  manufacturers  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  it  in  their  power 
to  rain  every  individual  juryman  if  they 
chose.  They  gave  the  defendant  a  most  ex- 
emplary character,  of  course — the  jury  under- 
stood the  hint,  the  culprit  was  acquitted,  and 
30  men,  women,  and  children,  were  murdered 
with  iinpuuity.  What  judges  were  they  of 
the  defeudaut's  character  '  Had  the  court 
desired  to  kuow  tho  truth,  it  outght  to  havt  in- 
quired of  hii  surviving  worhing-mtmt 

Meanwhile,  the  accused  was  accommodated 
with  u  seat  in  court — he  sat  among  his  coun- 
sel and  his  judges — but  the  poor  surviving 
kindred  stood  browbeaten  anddesolate—looL- 
ing  like  tho  guilty  in  presence  rampant 
and  triumphant  mammon! 

Several  cases  had  been  proceeded  with, 
when  one  was  called  on  thai  excited  inofe 
than  usual  sympathy. 


I  - 

LBTTEBS  ON  THE  OBABTIST  PBOGBAHMB. 

LETTEB  IIL 

liMMof  the  statementa  above  given  have  |  had  the  tendency  to  raise  wages ;  and  though 

lehoAen  any  special  years  of  pemiliar  dis-  it  has  somewhat  cheapened  food,  wagethave 
I  treei.  Before  1845  wag'^s  had  been  almost  j/a^^tfn  more  f  A  an  /ooi  ^(m/o//^  n— a  proof  that 
Qontinttously  declining — i^iuce  1845  they  have  even  a  good  measure  (like  free  trade)  in  bad 
ifatllt  esntinuously  been  doing  the  same,  hands  is  made  a  curse  instead  of  acting  as  a 
^Hki^e  is  a  fidr,  impartial,  average  state-  blessing. 

meat,  and  I  am  in  a  position,  if  required  to  '  Such  then,  I  repeat,  is  the  aRi)Cct  of  wages 
take  the  decrease  year  by  year.  The  reason  I  slavery,  such  is  the  position  of  labour  in  re- 
v^L^ve  selected '45  to  compare  with  'dollation  to  capitd.  Lethe  leader  contrast 
*%Ji^tli>Apw  thttt  firee  trade  has  notithepnndj^hdddowniAflM  bsjhming  of 
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tAii?  totter,  with  the  condition  of  the  toiler,  as 
subseqvi^utly  phewn.  That  is  what  labour 
ou^htto  l)e  : — behold  what  laboui'  is!  Reflect 
wejl  on  the  coutrast.  Coosider  well  the 
mn^y.  It  is  ^  general  cry  with  irorking- 
men  :  "  let  ns  have  a  fair  day'H  wage  for  a 
fair  day's  worlt  !"  which  uicaiiH  let  us  have  a 
golden  ajavory  insteud  of  lui  iron  one.  But 
golden        would  soon  be  tamed  to 

Won  UglUllt  for  if  you  still  allow  the  system 
of  wages  slavery  to  exist,  hibour  must  be  still 
subject  to  capital,  and  if  so,  capital  being  its 
matter,  will  possess  Hio  power,  .and  never 
lack  the  will  to  i  cduce  the  slave  from  hia  fat 
diet  down  to  ftwt-day  faro  ? 

Woricing  men,  raise  the  cry — "  let  us  work 
for  ourselves !  JjeSaaav  should  be  the  lord  of 

eie  earth,  and  we  should  be  tihe  lords  of  our 
hour 

Th«  only  fair  day's  wage  is  the  wage  you 
pay  youraeivpti — ^tibe  only/oiV  dayVi  work,  is 
tkp  voik  Htuft  is  fiw,  and  fbr  the  free  man's 

good. 

What  then  are  the  means  by  which  to 
emaneiputo  labour  ?  They  are  to  be  fbund  ip 

the  very  nature  of  labour  itself.  Co-operation 
is  the  soul  of  labour.  There  is  scarcely  one 
branch  of  toil  that  can  be  performed  single 
banded.  The  very  tillers  of^the  soil  demand 

the  aid  of  other  power,  uulcs-,  it  is  to  be  ut- 
terly rude,  slow,  and  defective.  No  one  man 
can  produce  and  niimufac;bure  for  himself  all 
that  he  wants.  Here  is  the  beauty  of  labour; 
it  is  Ikfraternol  thing,  it  draws  man  to  man,  it 
teaches  mutual  reliance,  it  di-aws  irrosiatably 
towards  co-operation.  Bvit  what  should  tha 
co-operation  bet  For  almost  every  thing  we 
see  is  effocted  by  co-operation :  it  should  be 
the  co-operation  of  hearts,  not  merely  the  co- 
operation of  hands — the  co-operation  of  in- 
terests, not  merely  the  co-operation  of 
powers. 

Therefore  it  was  that  tlie  Convention  urged 
the  practical  recognition  of  the  co-operative 

Srinciple — that  they  recommended  tlie  abo- 
tion  of  all  restrictive  laws  in  the  way  of 
workmen's  asssociations— their  gratuitous  en- 
rolment and  registration — and  ^^eeiuf?  the 
erroreof  the  present  co-operative  movement,* 
unanimously  resolved  : — "  'Riat,  since  the  Co- 
operative  principle  la  osBOUtial  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  people,  since  the  centralization 
of  wealth  ought  to  be  counteracted  by  u  dis- 
tributive tendency,  and  since  itf  accumulation 
in  the  hands  of  isolated  duui  is  an  pvil 
Becondary  only  to  that  of  its  monopoly  by  in- 
dividuals, all  ^utwi'ii  co-operative  ii^teaipts, 
until  the  eompl^te  r^B^jusimmt  oC  tibbs  hwowt 

•  Those  errors,  and  the  rensonsfor  the  ridoptioo  uf 
this  clajite  are  given  at  large  in  the  "  Liitek  on  Co- 
OVUUTIOM,"  in  No.  2,  pRfe  97  ct  tlitework,  to  wliich 
tMiqift4trjlsitf«ar«d.  £  mjjl  thMetfors  he  annenrt 
asDC  la  nuMtdliMn  hiM. 


question,  be  mbdSDed  on  a  MipousJ  bans, 

and  connected  in  a  national  tiiiion,  of  which 
the  different  trades  jau^  spcietiij^  be  locaUties 
or  branches ;  9kn^  that  the  pro^t^^  beyond  a 
certain  amovuit^  of  each  local socie]Qr,|ihoilldbs 
paid  into  a  genei-iU  fund,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  additional  as.sociations  of  workhig- 
mcn,  and  th^a  accelerating  the  vleyejopmout 
of  iissociated  an^  iudependent  l^l^our. 

It  is,  however,  evident  that,  if  the  co-oper«r 
tive  tiy.>tem  is  left  to  individual  efforts, 
though  thv9.e  imiividui^s  ap{.  Ij^a^ji^omously  to- 
gether/ it  ynUl  adyauc^  fiNf  mxtt»'  slowly,  tod 
meet  witli  counteracting  influences  which  it 
may  be  ditiicult,  if  not  irnpg^isible,  to  over- 
coiiAC.  ^0-op.e^-atiQU  ^hpuH  bv  a  ^|MP>-^aiim, 
realised  }>y  tlie  p.bw<air  pf  Jfihe  a^^  ;  ^  u 
the  Cui>ds  of  the  co-operfitiye  bodies,  even  if 
amalgamated,  may  and  would  fall  far  short 
of  satisfying  the  rcquirewettts  otiha  many— 
asce|*tai9  portions  pI'  the  people  ll^tbim 
advantages  fnjoyed  by  others,  nay !  ftoe  placed 
often  under  ficnoTis  disadvantage  by  unavoid- 
able c^Qumstauces,  jthota^e,  9^  the  pareotof 
all,  shpuld  supply  ^e  dfficie^iey  of  bar 
weaker  gbildren,  And  then  pUoe  ^em  oa  in 
equality  with  the  remainder— therefore  it  ii 
requisite,  iq  the  words  of  jtjlio  pu-o^rav^ue;'- 
**7li»t  a  credit-fund  be  op^^^  iliheits^ 
for  the  {nirnoee  of  advanciiig  9|09(^y,iOoe«> 
tain  con<r  i  )p6,  to  bodies  of  working-men, 
desirou :  ixsiiuGj^t^  jiq^ffiof  fqr  j^H^ustciil 
purposes. 

Perhaps  the  T^Trnt^  jii^  flfl^in  would  a^k 
"  where  is  t .  •  Micney  to  come  fropi?"  Thi 
solution  is  perlc\.  'ly  easy :  as  in  the  preceding 
clause  refierenoe  was  h^  to  the  actual  st^ 
of  tbi|ig0>  a)i<l  ^')e  co-operation  of  uidividMil 
in  money  and  mbuur, — so  here  the  state  of  so- 
ciety under  a  (hnnocratic  govemraeDt  is  be- 
ing coij^sidercd— -j^d  a^  ^t^e  fwvis  thus  in- 
vested would  be  tppip^j^p^ve,  eift^^ 
rct^ourccy  of  the  state  ,wpjt^  '^surely  be  ade- 
(piate  to  supply  the  necessary  credits  under 
judicious  man^gej^e^it.  'piu^jj  m*xjx^  *>f 
wealth  wbiGli'  are  yet  undevti^)e3r-4liit 
realised  wealth  which  is  now  misapplied— 
could  easily  and  certainly  set  the  whole 
comnmnity  at  reproductive  work  ;  and  be  it 
moreover  remembered,  that  the  slightest  be- 
ginnings with  govemmenit*u{^ort,  would  bo 
sure  to  absorb  by  reproduction  all  the  capiuJ 
and  labour  power  of  the  country — whereas, 
instead  of  small  beginningSy  it  would  be  the 
bulk  of  tdie  capital  and  labouv  igmm^ 
would  be  directed  to  the  task. 

j^uoh  are  Jblie  views  adopted  by  the  Cod- 
vcttti«iip-»«ilii  is  the  bpiit  for  labou^iMHi- 
oipatiou.  I  believe  that  emancipation  is  to 
be  fully  realised  only  by  the  possessors  oi 
political  pow  er ;  but  w^ieuever  or  in  whai- 
ever  way  you  may  oonse  |o  power*  worid^^ 
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Iwtto  lord  of  oapital— labour  nmrt  BoMe- 

peoaeiit  and  self-supporting. 

Xa^  schemes  of  compromiBe  have  been 
suggested,  they  »11  only  tamper  with  the  ovil 
—they  all  ctfrry  the  germs  of  ruia  within 
them.  The  best  and  mo-jt  plausible  of  them 
is  the  suggestion,  that  after  deducting  ex- 
penaeg,.  the  profits  of  au  undertaking  should 
be  fjliiUy  divided  Mweoi  capitaliBt  and 
workmen.  This  is  unjust  in  theory,  and  dan- 
gerous in  practice.  J  deny  thai  capital  h/iS 
\^Y^riakt  over  the  labour  that  creates  it.  I 
den^  ufll  it  Ib  uMivanted  to  dictate  any  terms, 
or  offer  any  eiuovromise.  The  block  of  mar- 
ble might  as' well  dictate  to  the  sculptor  who 
QT^^t  T^ue^  beauty  aud  importance.  It  is 
0Aii|mNiii;  in:  piaetiee,  for  what  does  this 
halving  of  profits  meani  Suppose  a  capi- 
talist has  1000  workmen,  and  that  he  halves 
profits  with  these :  he.  the  one  man,  receives 
ii  large  a  profitt  as  the  1000  men;  which 
oMfltaajOUUt  he  isoue  thousand  times  as  power- 
ful lis  i^yotie  individual  out  of  the  thousand. 
It  needs  a  constant  combination  of  the  thou- 
Attd  Cb  l^ep  tiie  balance  against  him.  But 
'^Ue  »4  conquer"  fis  the  maxim  of  op- 
proofs:  by  sharing  a  portion  of  the  spoil 
with  a  favoured  few,  he  would  detach  these 
fthn their  brethren;  gradual,  unsuspected,  but 

•  tUfL  the  syiitem  of  enslarement  would  be  at 
wbrfc,  and  future  generations  would  live  to 
mourn  the  error  of  their  fatheii?,  wlio  left  in 
the  hands  of  their  enemies  the  leverage  that 

,40fild  ^bveH  the  good  they  had  so  transi- 
flBt!y^tablishecl. 

Thdrefore  :  the  complete  «ovoreignty  of 
ii^x^rpvw  capital^  is  the  only  free  trade  that 

I  oit'pl^  n^MM,  h  the  only  protection  that 

^^^^''coilsidered  the  sections  on  Land 
mi  liabpur,  I  proceed,  as  next  in  importance, 
to  those  Mtttfsa  Ciirrency,  Taxation,  and 
Debt. 

Oa  the  question  of  the  Currency,  I  will 
fiwbear  dilating  here,  inasmuch  as  a  rough 
Wttae  of  the  bearings  of  this  question  has 
^  given.  M'  a'  previods  nitoinber.  *  It  has 
there  been  argUed  that  money  h  not  wealth, 
Imt  dierely  wealth's  representative.  That 
lio  inherent  value  in  gold  (except  the 
VMI^SMs  it  pOBseeses  ia  ft  metal  applied  to 
purposed  of  manufacture  or  mechanics)  is 
laffidently  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  gold 
^  a  tnan  cast  on  a  desert  island,  foodless  aud 
Blielteiless,  woi^  be  of  no  eirthly  use,  or, 
tberefb^,  Mko;  but  tShat  food  and  clothing 
would  he  invaluable  to  him.  Food  is  the 
only  real  and  indispensable  wealth  ;  gold  is 
1o4fiy  Irt  cerUiiA  times  and  places, 
•Jn  li  r  cerfam  cirftuYftstaiices,  inasmuch  as  it 
^1  procure  somethihg  else.  Its  iutriusic 
^ue  (barring  t^^e  sliig^it  limitation  alluded 

^  ^  p.  17,  Ko.  1,  article  beadMi  "  Maily  Note*." 


to,  in  which  it  is  inferior  to  ironi  n  general 

usefulness,)  is  nothing.  Gold  we  could  do 
without — food  we  could  not.  That  gold  will 
procure  food  in  modern  society,  is  dependent 
on  artificial  atnuu^ments.  In  a  &niine« 
stricken  country,  or  a  besieged  town,  even 
gold  may  fail  to  do  so ;  therefore  food  and 
the  productive  powers  of  nature  (laud  and 
labovbr^ave  the  only  real  wealth:  gold  has  but 
a  fancied  value  attached  by  the  conditions  of 
artificial  life.  If  this  holds  good  with  gold, 
supposed  to  be  the  most  precious  of  the 
metals,  it  of  course  also  holds  good  with 
paper-money,  which  possesses  not  even  the 
little  intrinsic  value  that  may  be  claimed  by 
the  metal. 

This  thing,  money,  however,  has  obtained 
a  sovereign^  over  labour,  and  a  paramount 

influonce  over  all  the  conditions  of  society, 
i'he  question  is,  how  to  dethrone  it — how  to 
make  it  the  servaat  insteid  of  tiie  master. 

That  the  currency  should  be  commensurate 
with  that  which  it  lias  to  represent,  and  that 
it  should  be  of  paper,  or  of  some  easily 
accessible  material  —  that,  above  all,  gold 
should  not  be  the  standard  of  monetary 
value,  has  been  argued  in  the  article  already 
alluded  to.  But  the  question  here  arises — 
how  are  you  to  regulate  the  currency  ]  If 
the  currency  is  to  expand  and  contract  with 
the  amount  of  real  wealth  In  a  country,  how 
is  this  to  be  eflected? 

You  take  stock  of  a  country's  wealth — ^you 
represent  thAt  wealth  by  a  circulating  medium 
— the  amount  of  wealth  increases;  conse- 
quently the  value  of  money  increases  also; 
that  IS,  there  being  more  of  a  commodity  in 
eztitenoe,  that  commodity  becomes  cheaper, 
or,  in  other  words,  "  money  goes  further** 
than  it  did  before.  Tliin,  as  has  been  shewn 
on  a  previous  occasion  already  alluded  to, 
disorders  all  contracts,  fixed  incomes,  and 
most  of  the  pre-existing  arrangements  of 
society.  Consequently  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
pand the  currency — to  issue  more  paper.  But 
how  is  this  to  be  effected?  For  if  you  issue 
the  notest  somebody  must  be  the  recipient, 
and  you  cannot  is.sue  money  to  individuals 
for  nothing.  Therefore  government  must 
liquidate  the  engagements  entered  into  in  its 
existing  contracts  (as  wages  to  its  servanta, 
government  expenditure,  .%c.,)by  the  issue  of 
its  new  money,  of  cour^^e  with  a  commensu- 
rate remission  of  taxation. 

Kow,  by  whom  is  this  to  be  effected  f  It 
must  be  done  on  Bxcd  and  immutable  laws> 
by  the  government,  u-s  representative  of  the 
people,  on  calculations  puuiiciy  made,  by  re- 
gulations adopted  as  a  fiiodamental  portion 
of  the  constitution. 

It  is  recommended  by  some  that  national 
Htores  should  be  opened,  iu  which  the  pro^ 
ducts  of  labour  should  be  heaped  for  mutoai 
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inter  change,  and  that  the  f<tatc,  to  fiicilitato 
Buch  interchange,  should  issue  labour-notes, 
equal  in  amount  to  the  goods  and  food  depo- 
lited.    If  the  entire  people  wore  depositors, 
this  might  be  available;  but  as  that  is  not 
contemplated,  at  least  as  that  caimot  be 
realised  except  under  a  system  of  comma- 
nism,  or  under  Bomefhing  very  near  akin  to 
it,  and  as  communism  is  a  state  of  society  far 
difstant  yet,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  plan 
propoi^ed  could  not  be  rendered  practicable. 
For  currency  is  to  be  equal  to  wealth ;  now, 
necording  to  this  plan,  the  currency  woiiH  ho 
equal  only  to  the  weadh  ilejmited.    What  is  to 
represent  the  wealth  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
government  stores  1  Tou  would  have  the 
same  evil  as  now  ;  nnmrly,  a  currency  of  un- 
equal value,  iu(j[uiring  undue  importance, 
-valviei  and  power,  through  its  scaicity  I  The 
labouT'note  given  to  the  depositor,  would,  of 
Gouzse,  be  paid  away  in  the  rciii-^r  of  busi- 
ness, to  non-depositors.    It  would  grow  to 
represent  the  non-deposited  wealth ;  you 
wotdd  therefore  have  a  restricted  currency 
representing  unrestricted  production.    Nay ! 
worse  still :  the  amount  of  the  currency,  a.s 
bearing  on  the  products  of  the  whole  country, 
would  be  etennlly  fluetuatiog  and  dependent 
on  the  amount  people  chose  to  deposit  in,  or 
withdraw   from   the  governmental  stores. 
Again,  suppose  speculators  wished  to  bring 
down  the  value  of  money ;  they  need  only 
glut  the  storeSt  and  thus  be  able  to  dabble  in 
the  moaey-mArketj[aB  ne&riously  as  at  pre- 
sent. 

This  plan,  therefore,  appears  to  me  unsound. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  what  its  advocates  can 

!say.  to  ohviate  the  objections  Tir^rd.  The 
only  ;>lan  seems  to  be  a  comprehensive 
one — namely,  the  government  as  representing 
the  state,  aetins  oneertain  immutable  data 
previously  laid  down,  to  expand  the  enrrency 
commcnsurately  with  the  increase  of  the 
entire  wealth  of  the  country,  and  which  would 
apply  equally  to  the  deposited  and  non- 
deposited. 

The  contraction  of  the  currency  is  a  matter 
of  still  greater  difficulty.  How  is  the  currency 
to  be  called  in,  without  giving  an  equivalent  ? 
If  you  give  an  equivalent  in  real  value,  then 
of  course,  that  wealth  being  there,  no  occasion 
would  exist  for  the  contraction  ;  and  if  the 
wealth  is  noi  there,  how  are  ^n  to  indemnify 
the  holder  f 

Under  the  present  monetary  system  contrac- 
tion is  easy  enough ;  inasmach  as  the  Bank  of 
£D£land,  and  other  Imnks  which  have  accom- 
mooatod  individoals  with  banlc  notes  in  the 
shape  of  discounts  (loans),  may  refuse  to 
renew  tliem,  and  coiisiquently  all  the  nionoy 
they  have  so  advanced  t&lla  back  to  them,  often 
grievooaly  to  the  injury  of  the  parties  bor- 
fowingt  who^*to  enable  them  to  meet  their  en- 


gagements to  the  bank,  are  frequently  obliged 
to  sell  their  merchandise  and  other  property  at 
a  serious  loss.    And  where  circumstances  arise 

which  caiisc  the  bnrtk  to  refnsr  tlie  renewal  of 
its  discounts,  it  also  refuset^  to  grant  accom- 
modations to  new  parties.  The  consequenci 
is,  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months, 
several  millions  may  he  abstracted  from 
circulation.  Thus  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
contract  the  currency  under  the  present 
system. 

But  how  to  contract  the  currency  under 
a  sound  monetary  system  is  a  difficulty, 
the  solution  of  which  I  have  not  yet 
read — and  a  difficulty,  moreover,  the  arisiag 
of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  contemplate  in  a 
well  ordered  state,  inasmuch  as  the  increase  of 
production  in  such  a  state  being  the  conseqaence 
of  a  well  directed  social  ^stem,  no  permaaeit 
decrease  is  to  be  apprehended  And  the  slight 
fluctuation  occasioned  by  difference  of  spasonB, 
ought  cot  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  because 
in  an  average  of  years  these  always  find  their 
level. 

There  is  one  provision  in  the  Chartist 
prosjrannnc- — ri;in^eiy,  the  cstablislunent  of  a 
credit  fund,  which  would  seem  to  meet  this 
contingency ;  for  the  state,  having  advanced 
capital  to  working  men's  associations,  on  tie 
repayment  of  that  capital,  would  be  able  to 
withdraw  that  amount  of  currency  from  cir- 
culation. But  if  the  capital  so  advaneed 
represents,  as  I  presume  it  would  do,  a  certain 
amount  of  national  wealth  already  in  existence, 
or  to  be  called  into  existence  by  the  labour  of 
the  working  '  men  alluded  to,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  withdraw  it  from  circulatioo, 
without  flestroying  the  equilibrium  betivses 
wealth  and  its  representative,  money. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  programme  desb 
with  tozation,  on  which  ft  observes  that 
"taxation  on  industry  represses  the  production 
of  wealth — on  luxuries,  encourages  govera- 
mcnta  in  fostering  exce»a — on  necessary  com- 
moditieB,acts  injuriously  on  the  people's bealth 
and  comfort. 

All  taxation  ought,  therefore,  to  he  levied 
on  land  and  accumulated  property." 

This  proposition,  so  apparent  and  so  uwij^ 
In  itself,  needs  no  remark,  but  is  moit 
import  uit  ill  its  application  to  the  following 
section,  which  says  that  "  the  national  debt 
having  been  incurred  by  a  class  govenuBest 
for  class  purposes,  cannot  be  oomrideied  a* 
legally  contracted  by  the  people. 

It  is,  moreover,  ab'^nrd  that  future  genera- 
tions should  be  mortgaged  to  etemi^  for  tbe 
follies  or  misfortnnes  of  their  ancostois,  sad 
the  debt  be  thus  repaid  several  times  over. 

Tlio  national  debt  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
li<^uidated  by  the  money  now  annually  paid  U 
interest,  applied  aa  repayment  of  thecapitalr 
until  such  repayment  tteoiii|Mad. 
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la  reference  to  this  dftute  it  bas  been 

observed  by  some  of  the  oppnTirnts  nf  the 
progTarrnic,  that  it  is  ppoliation  .nltcj  all.  nnd 
that  it  Ib  a  cowardly  mode  of  fpoliation ;  there- 
ftn,  ny«  tlie  Di^tth,  it  would  baTebeen 
tttich  nx  ii-  liOri<?t  to  npj>]y  the  spovge  at  once. 

The  <  fldft  of  all  legislation  ought  to  he,  to 
do  the  grr.'^tetit  possible  gccd  to  the  greatest 
ponibTe  nnmber;  and  failing  tbin,  supposing 
that  it  is  unatoidable  to  inflict  Feme  irijury,  the 
next  mnx''Tn  i?.  fo  irtlitt  thekast  possible 
iojDry%  and  on  the  least  possible  number. 

Now»  cur  ancestors  (tbat  is,  tbe  anceatm  of 
our  ricb  taskmasters)  have  left  us  In  a 
dil(n  ma  :  they  have,  fVr  tliriv  oyrn  selfish 
class  purposes,  raddled  us  with  a  national 
debt ;  if  cotttinite  to  pay  the  interest,  we 
perpetuate  panperirni,  disease,  and  erifiiet  and 
ratify  the  pysttm  of  class  goverrinn nt,  rptain- 
inc;  :i  latal  cancer  in  the  body  politic — if  we 
refuse  to  pay  it, we  must  inflict  seme  loss  on 
seme  party.  It  is  enr  duty  to  cboo»e  tbe  h  ast 
evil  nit  of  the  two,  and  to  palliate  tbat  evil  as 
much  as  pcssible. 

As  to  the  charge  of  cowardice,  it  is  alsuid  : 
tbe  Contention  boldly  and  cmpbatically  repu- 
diates ifU  moral  liability,  but  as  a  body  of 
statesmen,  devises  the  best  means  for  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  "The  people  did 
M  contraet  tbe  debt*"  True  ;  but  to  apply 
tbe  sponge  irovld  be  to  make  those  suffer  who 
were  not  cpntractirg^partirf.  It  is  well  Ixnown 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  present  holders 
6f  tbe  debt  are  not  tbe  original  eontraetors  or 
their  d^eendanta,  but  an  entirely  new  class. 
Tbe  former  hare  invested  their  gains  in  land, 
homes,  &c. ;  the  present  holders  are  a  com- 
|«ratively  poor  clasp,  the  bulk  of  tbrm 
^sisting  of  retired  tradesmen,  professional 
men,  the  widows  of  ofhcerf?,  <tc.  By  applying 
the  sponge,  you  wonkl  at  oiiee  ruin  all  these, 
but  leave  the  overgorged  monopolists,  who 
eontracted  tbe  debt,  untouebed. 

Bvt  bow  is  it  hy  the  plan  jntipoundcd  in  the 
p»-Oirramme  ?  There  it  is  prf  posed  that  the 
money  now  paid  as  interest  should  be  paid 
annually  in  tbealiapeof  repayment  of  capital, 
until  the  whole  should  be  paid  off. 

"What!"  cry  some,  *♦  saddle  a  whole  gene- 
ration with  twenty-seven  millions  per  annum 


of  taxation  f  This  repayment  will  take  tbirt  j 

years." 

Admitted  :  nr  d  is  it  not  better  to  saddle 
one  generation  with  a  tax,  than  countless 
future  generations  witb  a  legaey  of  ruin  f  and 
is  it  not  hetter  to  lay  a  burden  that  cnn 
easily  be  borne,  on  one  generation,  than  utterly 
to  ruin  and  pauperise  a  large  section  of  the 
eonmunity,  unable  to  lock  round  for,  er  derc- 
lope  any,  new  means  of  liyellhood  or 
maintenance? 

But,"  say  they,  if  this  debt  is  contracted 
by  tbe  rieb,  as  you  maintain,  why  not  make 
the  rich  pay  it!  wby  not  mulct  the  original 
contraetcr?  ?" 

This  is  precisely  what  tbe  programme  pro- 
poses. Is  not  all  taxation  to  be  levied  frcm 
lard  and  accumulated  properly  ?  Who  hold 
this  wealth  ? — the  ricb,  the  descendants  of  the 
original  centractors  of  the  debt.  Who  then 
Mould  pay  the  twenty-seven  millions  of  annual 
repaymeyt  for  tbirty  years  ?->fjie  <mpml 
cohtracfors.  Thus  retribution  is  metrd  out ; 
and  since  the  repayment  is  gradual,  extending 
over  a  space  of  about  thirty  years,  there 
would  be  no  sudden  wreneb,  no  sudden  easting 
into  beggary,  but  the  fall  of  the  monopolist 
wf  ultl  be  broken,  he  would  gradually  dr^rend 
from  his  golden  stilts,  and  need  never  taste  of 
beggary  or  ruin. 

Thus  the  proposition  iattoitber  "cowardly" 
nor  •* silly,"  out  brave  and  wise.  Brave, 
because  it  has  not  feared  to  combat  tlie 
popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  sponging  out 
the  national  debt;  and  wise,  because  by  using 
the  sponge  the  guilty  would  escape,  the  com- 
paratively innocent  would  sufler ;  but  by  the 
means  proposed,  the  cap  is  fitted  on  the  head 
that  ought  to  wear  it. 

There  arc  minor  f:\ils,  by  which  llie 
machiiiiry  might  te  niiitii'  still  more  effective, 
as  by  a  graduated  scale  of  repayment,  com- 
meoburate  witb  tbe  amount  bold  by  tbe 
iccipient — details,  hewtver  so  obvious  and  so 
e  asy,  that  they  need  no  further  elucidation  for 
the  present. 

In  my  next  I  will  consider  the  remaining 
sections  of  the  programme. 

ERNEST  JONES. 
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Wild  rider  of  grey  clovdl.  iMWMljh  tvkoM  biwth 

The  stars  dissolve  in  mist,  or  rain,  or  sleet; 
Who  chariotest  the  scudding  years  to  dieathf 
Beneath  thy  driven  tempests'  clanging  feet! 

Thou  child  of  mystery,  terrible  nuA  strong, 
Whose  cradle  and  whose  grave  unfatbomed 
lies. 

Tboti  first  of  poets!  Thou  eternal  sonfi^! 
That  bora  each  mometit,  yet  each  moment 

Keeper  of  Ufe^  in  ocean,  eaj:ib»  and  air. 
Thai  else  wmild  stagnate  in  a  dull  despair. 

Dispeller  of  the  mists!  whose  airy  hand 
Winnows  the  dead  leaves  from  the  forest-band  1 
Hfe«  IbeA,  to  sing,  nntired  xiiA  strong, 

Flo  (ili r,g  all  earth  with  one  great  tide  of  song; 
Heard  through  each  clime,  in  every  language 
known, 

By  kindred  feeling  let  to  one  heert'toiiet 

Like  thee,  now  Ijieathing  aoft  from  flowery  trees, 
Now  striking  tempests  through  the  torpid  seas; 
Wailing  low  music  on  some  lonely  strand, 
Or  hurUng  lightnings  with  unerring  liand; 


Winnowing chaH^firMtt  Mii  the  goodly  grain; 

DispelHnsr  fe>r3,  and  cares,  and  douhtini^  vftio; 
!  l  iU  bearu  of  men  upoa  njy  impul»<i  sail. 
And  bkdiood't  vx«eked  in  trutli'e  vietOfiOQi 
ffUe! 

And  while  f  live,  oh!  f  ach  nie  atitl  tot>e 
A  bard,  as  thou,  brave,  fetterle^^s,  roid  fre^r 
Past  cot,  and  palace,  to  the  weak  and  strong, 
Singing  the  same  great,  bold,  unfearing  song! 

And  as  thou  bear'at  tweet  ecents  (torn  strtnd  to 

strand, 

Culling  the  scattered  treasures  of  the  lend. 
So  let  me  cull  each  isolated  truth, 
Where  old  bards  left  their  thoughts'  eternal 
youtb 

'Till  man,  while  listeninp  to  the  barp  un^ofn, 
Himself  feels  greater  since  the  great  has  beeu. 

And  when  the  years  bring  labour*8  last  reward, 
Then  sing  my  death- song,  thou  uneaaalled  bard  I 
And  tear  my  ashea  from  the  olay-eold  urn, 
To  whirl  them  where  the  suns  and  planets  1 
And  shout  aloud,  in  brotherhood  of  gleMS: 
^'  Jjike  me  to  sing— but  not  to  die  like  me  r* 


HOW  TO  REGENERATE  CHARTISM. 


A  GoirvE!«TiON  baa  recently  met,  and  adopted 
»  fixed  set  of  principles,  with  details  showing 
how  those  priociplea  were  to  be  realized.  The 
eonfeiiti6n  jgKf9  m  aoiil  to  the  ChArtist  body  a 
definite  meaning  and  object  to  ita  agitatioh  ;  it 
infused  the  breath  of  life  into  the  dead  frame  of 
poUtioal  organization.    In  doing  ibis,  the 
conTention  performed  mneh,  tnit  the  impreiif  on 
it  ttiftde  itaay     ephemeral  or  lasting,  may  die 
away  or  greaten,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  it  followed  up.    Tiie  convention  laid 
the  foundation — it  is  the  Chartist  body  that 
must  build  the  enperstraetare.   The  delegates 
could  do  nn  more — the  rest  remains  with  the 
cunstituenciei?.   The  bare  fact  of  a  convention's 
meeting — laying  down  principles,  and  then 
dlssolving-HSim  do  but  little  good ;— it  is  the 
duty  of  the  democratic  body  to  agitate  upon 
the  basis  given.    Are  they  doing  it  ?  What 
ottght  to  bo  dune  ?  to  raise  a  large  natiooai 
liind,  and  spread  the  truth  among  a  million 
proselytes.     What  is  being  done  ?    Let  us 
ask  ourselves  whether  a  tew  men,  thoroughlv 
imbued  with  democracv,  meeting  in  their  own 
room  (or  worse,  a  pablie  boose),  talking  to 
themselves,  quarreling  among  themselves,  re* 
oonciling  themselves  among  themselves,  then 
separating  to  meet  again  next  week  in  the 
tame  way,  on  the  aame  day,  and  do  the  same 
things  and  repeat  thia  fifty-two  times  during 
the  year,  wliich  is  supposing  that  the  members 
are  Tory  spirited  iadeod.  Let  us  ask  ourselves 


whether  this  ii  likely  to  multiply  our  mdfa- 

bers  ? 

Perhaps,  as  a  wonderful  exception,  soitts 
stranger,  a  great  talker,  And  A  well-knoili 
name,  comes  down  once  or  twice  a  yeaf. 
Curiosity  collectfl  a  crowd  ;  nnd  supposing  that 
the  desultory  tSort  does  produce  some  good, 
the  good  produced  IS  almost  immediately  IbM) 
either  by  a  squabbling  as  which  is  thd 
j^reatest  man — mv.  Orntor  who  hm  jupt  1 'ft, 
or  some  other  Mr.  Orator  three  hundred  miles 
away.  Should  this  Ordeal  hi»  Mcaped,  the 
same  etil  result  is  sure  to  eiiMie  from  the 
effort  not  being  fnl]n'(vpd  np  ;  a  year  rtJa^ 
elapse  before  another  lecturer  comes,  theft 
people  crowd  as  to  a  wild  beast  show,  they  pay 
their  penny  to  Iteaf  the  lion  rear,  abd  go  away 
just  about  as  democratic  as  Ibey  were  before 
became.  Let  ns  ask  ourselves  whether  this 
is  likely  to  spread  our  principles  1 

As  to  funds,  the  viatter  stands  jnst  as 
miserably.  The  burden  falls  entirely  on  a  few 
poor  m»'n  ;  (hoy  complain  of  it,  but  it  is  greatly 
their  own  fauit  that  there  ara  not  others  to 
share  it  They  multiply  burdens,  but  they 
don't  multiply  burden-bearers,  and  when  tbey 
try  to  do  so  it  is  always  in  the  wrong  way. 
For  instance,  a  meeting  is  called — a  peooy 
admission  is  charged — and  then,  nnezpeetedly, 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a  demand  is  made 
for  refugees,  oi^  victims,  or  national  funds,  or 
jiionesty  funds,  or  windiQg-up  funds,  or 
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printen"  debte,  or  convention  funds,  or  tract 
funds,  or  local  funds,  or  some  other  of  the 

!  ir  1rpfl-and-one  drains  that  are  eternally 
made  upon  the  chosen  few.  It  is  really 
wonderful  that  Chartist  meetings  should  be 
Witt  attended  even  the  religious  devotee 
stays  away,  when  he  knows  that  a  obarity 
sermon  is  to  bo  preached  in  bis  church  oV 
chapel,  lint,  barring  the  resource  of  public 
neetiogs,  which  generally  turn  out  a  failure 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  burden,  I 
repeat,  all  falls  <  n  a  few  stanncli  democrats, 
who  are  generally  very  poor,  the  cause  or  the 
effect  of  their  denuwraej.  Now.  is  this,  let 
u9  ask,  the  means  for  ever  raising  an  effective 
fund  ? 

SMnetimes  benefits,  theatrical  representa- 
timuit  raffles,  concerts,  balls,  are  had  recourse 
Is;  this  is  worst  of  all,  for  it  degrades  our 
movement.  The  blood  of  every  riglit-mindcd 
deiQocrat  must  have  glowed  with  sharoe  to 
liasr  the  songs  of  Hungary  und  Poland,  the 
ieith  strains  of  Italy,  the  requiem  of  Rome, 
anng  at  a  penny  a  head,  and  the  names  of 
Kos£uih  and  Garibaldi  modulated  to  tho 
jingliug  of  pence  I 

Deffloeracy  has  no  8elf-re8peot->-how  can  it 
tbfn  expect  the, respect  of  others? 

Wliat  wonder  that  the  Chartist  ranks  should 
remain  stationary,  or  diminish  I  These  were 
sot  the  means  by  which  they  were  first 
mmited! 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  instead  of  proa  ril- 
ing the  same  sermon  to  ourselves,  we  should 
pnwh  it  to  others—that  instead  of  calling  a 
desultory  meeting  now  and  then,  we  should 
have  in  each  locality  a  regular  monthly 
reaoioD,  independent  of  tho  a2:irrof;ate  meet- 
logs  that  would  be  called  as  &umu  pat  tiuuiur 
(Occasion  arises. 

As  it  is,  the  few  men  just  subscribe  funds 
toough  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  a  genoral  office 
>n  London,  and  to  pay  a  secretary  wages, 
pMage  and  writing  paper,  beyond  that 
nothing.  Is  this  the  way  to  spread  knowledge 
or  to  raise  recruits?  This  merely  keeps  tho 
Movement  alive — it  vegetates,  aud  nothing 

BNlSk 

IFo#,  Tb  order  really  to  do  good,  in  order  to 

THike  pro«<p]vtpS.  we  mn«t  cfo  about  amonir  the 
i*wple — io  order  to  raise  funds,  we  must  give 
ttkssubseriben  something  for  their  money. 

That  is  the  secret  of  Sttceess. 

The  foliowing' means  are  proposed  to  effect 
this  object : — 

I.  Mt  each  locality  engage  a  room  of  suit- 
able dimensions,  in  as  central  a  situation  as 
ponible, — but  1  t  no  such  room.s  be  in  a  piihHc- 
hottie.  Tiuiugh  it  is  aHmitt';d  that  in  some 
Mities  a  room  is  verv  difficult  to  bo  ub- 
Uined,  yet  thtt  holds  goo^  with  very,  very  few 
indied-^il^y^  thoro  the  dilB^liy  might  be 
ohtiated. 

Itmsy  be  urged  that  some  localiiieN  are  too 


poor — that  they  cannot  afford  to  payffor  the 
rent  of  a  room,  and  that  they  can  mt^t  in  k 

public-house  for  notliitifr.  What  a  fallacy ! 
The  public-house  is  far  the  dearer  of  the  two! 
Suppose  there  are  only  25  incmliei^,  and  that 
each  spends  4d.  on  an  average  (the  price  of  • 
pint  of  beer  and  tobacco) — and  this  is  below 
tho  average,  for  mariy  sprnd  a  shilling,  and 
more — there  you  have  a  sum  of  Ss.  4d.  per 
week,  or  £21  12s.  4d.  per  annum  to  pay  for  » 
room,  without  reckoning  one  farihin^  of  tlM 
local  lovioK  I  Thus  there  is  no  locality  so  pocar 
but  what  could  afford  a  respectable  place  irif 
meeting,  raise  Demoeraey  from  the  pothonse, 
and  separate  Ciwntism  m»m  the  reekofl>eer 
and  the  fumes  of  tobacco.  Fancy  what  vs^mi  be 
the  feelings  of  a  stranger  attending  a  locality- 
meeting  for  the  first  time — enticed  by  a  placard 
propounding  the  most  $:acrcd  principles  of 
Democracy,  or  emblazoned  with  the  holy  names 
of  murdered  or  imprisoned  heroes,  such  as  now 
are  suffering  under  Popes  aud  Emperors, — 
while  perhaps  a  man  is  to  address  the  aodienois 
of  unsullied  character,  high  public  standing, 
and  wid(  ly  known,  and  his  first  words  on  the 
most  lotty  themo  that  can  engage  atten- 
tion, half  choked  amid  tobacco-smoke,  are  in- 
terrupted by  the  cry  of  "Orders!  gents! 
orders  !"  and  tho  rattling  of  pots  !  The  stran- 
ger, if  ho  had  been  inclined  to  join  us,  would 
turn  away,  Hayinjr — "The  principles  may  bt 
right  enough,  but  these  are  not  the  men.  tO 
carry  tli  in  "  And  such  is  the  folly  of  the 
Chartist  budy.^tbat  they  feel  grateful  to  the 
pnblieans  who'  take  them  in.  ^hy,  de8pit#. 
some  little  police  ii^terferenee  in  the  metro-, 
poiis,  it  is  a  lucrative  game  for  the  pu'  lican — _^ 
and  publicarts  vie  with  eaoh  other  as  to  who  _ 
shall  get  down  the  lecturer  who  draws  tho 
largest  compfmy*  The  great  eanse  of  (Huuv 
tisra.  as  managed  now  in  too  niany  places, 
benefits:  nothing  but  pothouse-keepers,  aud  pro- 
motis  the  llow  of  beer,  and  not  the  flow  of 
truth* 

Chartists !  re&pect  your  cause — respect  your 
leeturers,  and  blush  to  invite  them  to  such 
places ;  respect  yourselves,  before  you  think 
of  lufluence  on  the  masses.  Instead  of  seeking, 
to  drive  you  from  the  pnblie-house,  as  some.: 
stipposf,  tlio  government  are  glad  enough  to 
i^ec  you  go  there.    Tlie  interference  comes  : 
merely  from  the  police,  at  the.  instigation  of.^ 
the  neighbour,-*and  would  to  God  that  they.. 
wnnM  routyott  out  of  every  pnblio-lioase  in 
England ! 

The  evil  of  this  system  does  not  8t«p  here  l. 
it  has  ruined  many  a  good  man  in  the  movo^. 

nunt, — gradually,  and   insidiously,    it    has  -i 
tan^ht  liiin  the  vice  of  driinUt  nnt •^3  ,  and  the- 
most  useful  nieiubcis  of  the  body  have  been 
rendered  its  disgrace  instead  of  its  glory. 

A  room  onoe  obtained,  it  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  best  possible  purpose, — not  merely  for 
the  use  of  those  who  are  members,  but  as 
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ft  JOMM  for  the  obtatnmeDt  of  morf.  The 
meeting-place  ought  to  form  n  rca  lin^  room 
AS  well.  AtUfihed  to  o?ery  locality,  a  shop 
ought  to  bo  qpoofld  for  tbo  mIo  of  domocratio 
puolieaiiona — thus  rendering  the  movement 
independent  of  the  file  hnrldng  i>)is(fm  oT  new.-- 
ogento — and  n  liat  of  the  London  agents  of 
ISm*  demoormtie  ogeodea  oagbt  to  bo  for- 
fnunded  to  the  EzoootiTO.  From  these  ahops 
or  depota  tract  propagandism  should  radiate 
throughout  the  Qeiglibourhood,  The  vicinage 
abonld  be  divided  into  a  diitvlet* — and  toe 
couDoil  ahould  form  or  ahould  eleet  a  com- 
mittee for  tract  distribution,  leaving  one  set 
of  tracts  at  the  same  time  a«  calling  for  the 
other.  No  additional  labour  would  be  entailed 
by  thto ;  for  it  is  absolutely  neeeuanfthAt  col- 
lectors ahould  go  round  wwkly  to  collect  the 
weekly  subscription  from  the  members  of  the 
locality  ;  and  at  the  same  time  in  which  the 
money  ia  ooUeeted,  the  tract  might  be  ex- 
changed from  house  to  bou^.  This  pfjrsonal 
collection  of  tho  levies  h  fssr)]tial ;  for  men 
who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  bring  ike 
notify  to  yott  will  not  like  to  refuse  when  you 
oome  to  fetch  it  from  them.  The  more  a 
movement  costs  an  individual  the  more  at- 
tached to  it  be  grow8(  an  the  principle  that  a 
Mil  Ilkei  to  bare  aomethbg  for  bU  money, 
•ad  wUl  sttok  to  the  movement  in  hopes  of  a 
retnm.  It  ia  from  thia  very  reason  that  the 
demagogue  who  baa  auoked  the  most  money 
out  of  a  moTement  ia  alwaya—bowever  bad  he 
ngy  be— the  most  diiBcult  to  subvert :  for  the 
people  do  not  like  to  cast  niiHe  thnt  which  has 
coat  them  so  much.  Once  get  members  to  have 
nibeeribed  regularly  for  a  time,  and  their  de- 
mocracy In  far  more  likely  to  be  enduring. 

2.  This  brings  us  to  t!ic  second  point: — people 
are  not  so  likely  to  subscribe  their  money,  if 
they  cannot  receivo  aomcthiog  for  it  in  return 
— if  they  do  not  eee  that  aomething  Is  being 
done  In  conaequcnco,  yon  mny  toll  thcni  "you 
are  furthering  the  cause  by  your  siibscription" 
^  "you  are  preparing  a  golden  future' — 
bat  dien  they  are  obligod  to  take  oar  word  for 
it— >they  do  not  aee  how  this  is  being  done — 
they  with,  at  least ,  to  behold  the  progress  of 
the  machineiy.  It  ia  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  shall  aAl  take  in  tbo  demoeratic  papers — 
and  if  tbeiy  did,  there's  not  much  for  them  to 
•ee.  Three  out  of  the  democratic  papers,  openly, 
bMiestlyt  and  avowedly  decline  filling  their 
ooIamiM  wftb  dhartiit  intelligence— as  it  woold 
deatroy  their  oironlation,  and  the  last,  and 
oldeat  of  them,  piibllBhes  only  what  suits 
ita  own  particular  views.  From  all  four 
together  nothing  like  an  approximation  to  an 
OTcnight  of  ehaHbt  morement  can  be  obtained. 
Therefore  erery  regTilar  subscriber  to  the  funds 
ongbt  to  be  supplied  gratuitously  with  a 
mcotbly  report,  containing  an  alphabetical  Uat 
^  aU  the  loealitiea  in  the  empire->with  the 
mmimti  wmAm  mrolM  during  the  ant 


prcopflintr  month  in  each  locality,  and  a  geof- 
ral  synopsis  of  tlio  movement.  Coupled  with 
this,  and  prinit  J  on  the  same  sheet,  Mihntd  be 
a  tract  on  the  most  important  topic  of  the  day 
—and  those  hiHtructluns  which  niny  be  npccs- 
snry  for  the  time  being.  Thus  every  raember 
would  at  one  gi.ince,  see  what  was  going  onfc 
the  body  to  which  he  belonged,  and  to  irbleh 
he  had  subscribed  ;  he  wonld  bo  havinjf  some- 
thing for  hi«  money,  would  know  that  it  had 
not  been  thrown  away — and  thus  would  bare 
on  induemetU  to  beeme  a  mtmbey.  Tbns, 
again*  emulation  would  be  roused  between 
localities.  If  a  p-ent  place  like  Sheffield  saw 
that  a  little  village  like  Loughborough  liad  en- 
rolled 50  members  in  the  prvcediog  menib,  It 
wonld  1)0  aaliamed  not  to  increase  its  niemhors 
in  proportion.  Thus  a  tie  of  brotherhood 
would,  be  established  between  nil  the  several 
branches  of  the  morement,  councils  and  scews 
taries  would  be  kept  up  to  their  ^  vk,— 
businesa  habits  would  be  f1ev<*loped,  and  confi- 
dence inspired  in  the  members.  In  these  cir- 
culars the  names  and  addresses  also  of  every 
local  and  district  seeietary  sbciild  bo  gim 
likewise— a  very  nccessnry  mennire.  to  rnsWc 
localities  to  correspond  with  each  other;  for 
when  the  recent  convention  was  to  bo  elected; 
tho  several  localities  comprised  In  the  !«ame 
district  were  unable  to  correspond  witli  each 
other,  from  not  knowing  the  nddres^ef*  of  the 
respective  secretaries — having  first  to  write  to 
the  exeeutire»  who  were  tbemseWeB  in  sone 
coses  not  in  possession  of  the  ncedfnt  infw^ 
mation. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  Exucutive  are  not 
in  possession  of  funds  for  the  pnblteation  of 
these  tracts :  it  is  the  tracts  that  are  the  means 
for  obtaining  funds — for  creating  !?iibficriber«. 
Out  of  the  weekly  levy,  one  halfpenny  per 
member  ia  to  flow  to  the  Executive— tnat is 
two-pence  per  month — for  which  two-pence  eacb 
subscriber  would  be  entitled  to  a  tract,  the 
actual  cost  of  which  would  uot  be  more  than  one 
farthing— the  publication  thus  being  actually 
a  pecuniary  gain,  bv  causing  money  to  be 
subscribed,  that  would  not  otherwise  be  levied. 

Again— let  it  not  be  objected  that,  by  the.'-e 
means  we  shall  be  revealing  our  strength  or 
wealoieeB  to  the  govemmeni  BeataBsumd 
they  do  not  wait  for  rerelatioiis  from  us  upon 
that  enbjcct.  They  are  a  vast  deal  better 
informed  of  our  strength  and  wcakuess  tkui 
we  are  ourselves-^and  it  is  to  pnt  mi  on  a 
level  with  them  in  this  i*espcct,  that  the 
monthly  circular  oUuded  to  would  opc> 
rate. 

To  carry  out  this  plan,  it  is  of  ooune  re* 
quisito  that  the  secretary  of  every  lo^ty 
should  furnish  the  executive  raonthly  with  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  members  en- 
rolled, and  the  general  a&pect  of  democnu7 
Jn  Us  district— stating  the  number  of  mtm* 
b«m  who  bad  ngvkir^f  paid  Ibtir  leiH 
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(none  other  being  entitlod  to  the  gi-atuitoTis 
poneodon  of  tike  tmet^)— ^soeh  report  being 
pnnctoally  forwarded  by,  at  lateat^  the  9rd 

week  in  every  mCNith. 

By  these  means  the  education  of  the  adult 
population  in  their  political  and  eoelal  rights 
night  rapidly  be  proceeded  with.  But  more 
than  this  ought  to  he  done — the  rising  gene- 
ration should  be  instructed  too, — and  in  so 
doing,  a  further  return  to  the  subscriber 
nu^t  be  rendered  also. 

The  meeting  room  of  each  locality  should 
he  a  SCHOOL-ROOM  too,  in  wliich  the  children 
of  thoee  who  were  regular  subsciibei's  should 
ireekly  receive  inatcitetloii.  The  schools  of 
the  lich,  directly  or  indii-cctly,  pervert  the 
minds  of  the  young — the  groat  leverage  of 
future  oppression  is  planted  in  the  brains  of 
poor  men'a  chOdreb.    That  is  the  foot 
of  space"  whence  the  Class- Archimedes  hurls 
down  liberty — this  ought  to  be  counteracted 
—and  a  ojkmocratic  school  in  each  locality 
vmdd  recruit  phalanxes  for  the  fhtnre,  snch 
jM  no  other  means  could  embody.    Jt  is  im- 
posfible  to  oveiTule  (his  point.    A  unity  of  fccl- 
iog  would  thus  be  created,  which  it  would  be 
mitt  to  lo6k  for  elsewhere^  School  iHend- 
jfl^'are  the  most  lasting — ^tho  democratic 
youth  would  learn  to  know  each  other,  to 
iove  each  other — they  would  be  brought  up 
i|i  k,nowledge  and  enlightenment — no  system 
'tf  proiNigandiam  would  be  complete  without 
it — and  none  would  be  more  cheaply  carried 
into  effect*.    These  could  he  so  many  nuclei 
of  knowledge  and  oigauization — the  school 
room  would  coat  nothing,  for  it  would  be  the 
.meeting- room  of  the  locality  —  instraction 
mi^ht  be  gratuitous — tliough  it  would  be 
HIQ^LT    DESIOABLE  that  the  schoolmostcr 
should  Bt  TASn.  The  children  of  membere 
H'oald  pay  nothing — but  suiBcitot  might  be 
spared  from  the  local  levies  to  cover  tliis  ex- 
poiae — the  more  so,  as  KOK-members  would 
fnHMlbfy  soon  begin  to  send  their  children, 
loddi  of  course,  pay  for  their  tuition.  Be- 
sides, this  would  increase  the  ntmihci'  of 
monbers — it  would  induce  men  to  join  the 
attociation  forthe  sake  of  the  advantages  at- 
tending the  so  doing. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  next  means,  after 
having  enrolled  members,  to  bring  those 
members  together.  Ihe  desultory  meeting, 
the  occasional  lecture,  the  discontinued  effort, 
ii  of  littto  use — social  re-uniona  would  pro- 


mote the  interchange  of  sentiment,  and  the 
spread  of  brotheMbood;  fkf  more  thtii  tlie 

stilled  assembly.   Let  it  be  Hi^  eva/tom  of 

the  members  of  every  localitr  to  meet  to- 
gether on  a  given  day  in  eve^v  month— re- 
gularly, for  regularity  is  the  som  of  dl  Usdei^ 
takings.  Hie  means  for  this  might  be  social 
soirees,  or  tea  parties,  which,  if  properly  con  - 
ducted,  would  return  a  handsome  surplus 
to  the  local  funds.  This  has  been  tried  with 
eminent  success  at  Dundee  and  at  Korfliaih|>> 
ton — it  has  caused  the  adhesion  of  many  new 
members — it  has  enriched  the  local  exche- 
quer— it  is  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  the  early  Christiana,— and  by 
blending  amusement  and  instruction  would 
attach  many,  and  endear  the  movement  to 
itii  members.    "      ■  ' 

Another  step  of  great  importaiice  cqnsisto 
in  efficient  mechanism,  for  carrying  the  Ohar> 
tcr  into  unconverted  districts.  Too  much  de- 
pendence is  placed  upon  b  ead  quarters,  without 
providing  the  Executive  with  tiie  n^oetey 
means.  Each  large  town  should  consider 
itself  n>;  the  ocntrc  of  a  district,  and  send  out 
its  best  vspeakers  as  lecturers  into  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  By  these  means  propar 
gandism  could  be  carried  on  much  cheaper, 
than  by  sending  down  lecturerafirom  London 
-—the  travelling  expenses  would  be  saved — 
and  there  would  be  this  additional  advantage,  , 
that  the  lecturer  would  better  know  the  feel- 
ing and  temper  of  his  audience,  and  the  clr- 
c\imstiiiKes  of  the  locality,  than  a  stranger  to 
the  district  possibly  could.  Let  localities 
honour  thehr  own  "  prophets,**  let  them  think 
more  of  the  talent  that  is  among  them,  and 
look  less  to  that  which  is  at  a  distance^  and 
difficult  to  obtain.  '  ' 

Space  warns  us  to  desist.  In  a  ftifure  mun- 
her  we  shall  recur  to  this  subject ;  but  leC^o 
one  suppose  that  these  minor  details  are  tm- 
important.  The  movement  has  languished, 
heeotue  UL»  not  hem  attended  to.  Hie 
principles  have  been  sound — the  plan  of  or- 
ganisation has  been  perfect,  but  the  local 
working  of  the  machinery  has  beenneglepted. 
It  is  ^ese  apparently  unimportaiit  mstt^ 
that  decide  the  fate  of  movements.  '  ts^  4^ 
reader  weigh  the  above  remarks.  .  Inonrnezt 
paper  on  this  subject,  we  shall  treat  on  the 
conduct  of  public  meetings,  and  the  steps  to 
be  adopted  py  other.noiMmtttiBt  bodlM  or  the 
working  claasee. 
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WE  ARE  SILENT. 


Wc  are  dead,  and  we  are  buried  I 
Revolution's  soul  is  tame ! 
Thev  artt  many  o  er  our  ashes, 
Ana  our  tyrants  rule  the  same  ! 
But  the  ftesnrrectiun's  coming, 
A*  flM  R«MinMttott  eaiii«. 

All  in  silence  glides  the  larva 
Thro*  its  Tdoa  of  red-hot  ore; 

An  in  silence  liKlitnings  gather 
Round  the  mountain's  glucier  boar: 
Weight  on  weight,  and  all  in  sHoncs 
Swells  the  avalanche's  st^ow, 
Till  a  scarce- heard  whisper  hurls  U 
Crushing  on  the  world  below  ; 

Drop  by  drop,  and  all  in  silpnoe. 
At  their  mound  the  water 21  grow, 
'lill  the  last  wave  proves  too  hoavy^ 
Aod  Awaj  the  barriers  go  f 

In  the  depth  of  tolling  masses 
Fced^  thf  fire  and  spreads  the  flame, 
And  the  toot  of  freedom  passes 
O'er  the  donhtliig»  tt  the  tame. 
Odd  like  freedom!  Glorious frMdeml 
Kindling  spirits  into  flacoe* 

Times  will  set  the  coldest  burning, 
Times  tbu  come  with  great  events 


Like  the  deluge-tides  returning 

On  decaying  continents, 

Sweeping  worn-ent  wrongs  before  theai, 

Wreeks,  and  wron8i»atta  diieeiiteiilib 

Silent  as  the  snowflake  sinking, 
Truth  on  truth  l<f  pps  gathering  stNBg^ 
Till  the  nations  turn  to  tliinkiug. 
Thinking  of  thrir  riiHit  and  wrong : 
Then  some  sudden  thaw  of  feeling, 
Then  some  unomened  whisper  stealing^ 
Hurts  the  mighty  nuua  okrag. 

**  We  are  dead  and  we  are  buried  1*' 

Not  so  I  life  is  in  us  yet. 

There's  too  much  of  good  to  hope  fer—- 

Tfio  much  evil  to  forget! 
I^icb  man  1  mark  '  the  tide  is  turning! 
See  !  the  ripples  backward  roll ! 
Brains  are  tninking,  hearts  are  burning 
Nations  tending  to  their  goal. 

Yes!  there  is  a  few  nmorg  you  ! 
Fear  of  freedom's  coming  day  j 
Ldce  ghosts  amid  yotu*  jpalaces 
Thoughts  of  j)oor  men  force  their  waj* 
Light  your  ffiitteriug  chandeliers : 
They  must  aie  when  dawn  appears, 
Dawn  of  freedom's  i^oif one  day. 


OUR  OOUNTRT. 


Ths  Hatal  Powm  o»  SHoii4in>,  aa  eompared 
with  the  reit  of  Bnrofe 

Lms  OF  Battli  Shifs.  FltiOATita. 


Britain... 

France... 

Spain 

Portugal 

Turlcey 

Austria 

Naples 

Sardinia 

Russia 

HbUand 

Sweden 


}- 
I... 


101 
16 


10 
44 


(Rapidly  inoreasing.) 


76 
46 

60 


18 

25 

87 


Denmark  j 

Total  for  Britain,  176 ;  for  the  entire  re- 
mainder of  Europe,  296.  But  from  the  conti- 
nental total  about  fiftv  frigates  an'l  fifty  line  of 
battle  ships  must  be  deducted  as  uohi  for  ser- 
fioe. 


f  The  eommerelal  efteanert  are  veokoned  with 
the  war  steamers,  as  they  aiv  mOitly  ATailihle 

for  purposes  of  war. 
French 

Russian   

Swe'lish   

Dutch   

Ileii  (if  Europe   ...  ,.. 

Total  

And  924  oommeroiai  ateamera  belonging  to 
France,    Germany.    Austria,    Prnasia,  and 

Russia. 

liORSB  rOWER  or  BRITISH  BIBAMERS. 

In  eommttsion    22,133 

In  ordinary   11»706 

Oriental,  and  Penin.«;ular,  38 
steamers  and  Royal  Mail 
Oompanies,    13.800 


STEAMERS. 


British—Commercial 
Indian 
Uovemment 


Total 


988 
22 


Total 


47,627 


TONNAGK. 

British  ...  3,700.000  ami  088  steamers. 
United  States  2,180.000  and  201  steamer?. 
French  ...  6' 4.000  and  119  steamers. 
German  ...  180.000  and  23  steamers; 
Austrian  ...  146,000  and  16  steamers. 
Prussian  ...  133.000  and  2st4Bamer8. 
lOO^OOOand  65 


••• 
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--  '  — *-  -  . 

Ifhiti  iCappeart  that  the  tonbajEe  of  Etiglnrid. 
j3.70O.Of^M  is  suporior  to  that  of  France,  Oer- 
iiif,  Austria.  Prussia,  and  Russia,  oombined 
sod  greater  tbiin  tlmi  of  all  oonti- 
lurofe^  wMeh  ie  mA$  9,7MKm. 

ilAMlll. 

Bfttikb->Commercial     ...  216.000 
Kavy  and  Marines  40,000 
firetdb     ...      •••      •••  139«6W 

M  4r  tiM  M  only  48^000  M«  ftkle-bodied 

Russia    50,000 

Akl«-bodied  ewiiiMB  oaly  d,000. 

Kenpolitan   30.000 

Piedinont«se    20.000 

Korvregtan  (iMlnding  ilahen)  20.000 

34,000 


Britub— tn  eonnnfasion ... 

In  ordlnnry  ,,, 
Indian  navy  ... 
CoMt  iteanen... 

Total 


Freneh 

Rassinn       ...  , 
Untied  States 
All  oilier  countries 

Total 


4.718 
18.054 
310 
M 

18.823 

8,782 
6.976 
2.400 
11.504 

28.G68 


These  statements  were  drawn  up  seven  jears 
ago,  by  the  United  States*  commissioneri. 
Since  then,  France  and  Russia  have  GOOlider- 
abl/  been  increasing  ttieir  naval  force. 


THE  HISTORY 

<  (Continued  from 

%y  be  elected  ;  the  people  gathered  nrotind  him, 
•ad  the  mighty  popular  surge,  suddenly  rising 
fxm  the  midst  of  a  profound  calm,  swept 
iristooratio  privily  away. 
.  One  of  the  finest  retribatiTe  laws  evercar- 
fied,  was  now  enacted.  The  nobles  had  claimed 
ticlasive  privilege  and  power,  becaute  of  their 
tiAUity,  The  people  now  determined  that  tbe 
lety  thing  which  had  been  the  cause  of  ^</r 
f  tsfrancbisement,  should  beromo  tho  cause  of 
the  disfranchisement  of  their  oppressors,  and 
fjey  passed  ao  edict  bearing  the  title  of  **  Ordi- 
fmoe  of  Justice,"  which  flrHt  designated  thirty- 
fjTen  Guelph  families  of  Florence,  whom  it 
'sclared  noble  and  great,  and  os  that  account 
f;icladed  for  erer  from  the  Bi^^noria ;  refusing 
flMa  al  tho  same  time  the  privilege  of  re- 
roancing  their  nobility,  in  order  to  place  thera- 
^iilvesoQ  a  footing  with  the  other  citizens.  It 
yaieo  thb  occasion,  in  the  year  1292,  that  a 
<isBfslsnr  el  Justioe  was  added  to  the  govern- 
lent,  elected  for  two  months,  from  among  the 
.  iprcsentatives  of  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
-  immerce.  When  be  displayed  the  "  gonfalon, ' ' 
•r  standard  of  the  republic,  all  the  oitiseas 
'ere  obliged  to  rise  and  assist  in  the  execution 
'f  the  law.    Under  this  improved  administra- 
'ioD,  "  when  the  noble  families  troubled  the 
f  ablic  pesM  tjv  bnttio  or  aasassiantion,  asnm- 
>ary  ioformatiOB,  or  even  common  rei  ort,  was 
iOicieni  to  induce  the  gonfaloner  to  attack 
'.hem  at  the  head  of  the  militia,  raze  their 
.MWB  to  the  ground,  and  deliveir  their  persons 
•if Ihapodesta^  to  be  dealt  ^vithaoeimtng  to 
'*Mir erimes."    If  plebian  families  wercfjnilty 
SoniJar  t»ffence«,  the  Signoria  were  eni- 
^**ISd  to  Ui;40BLE  them,  as  u  punishment  lur 
ael%  In  order  to  render  them  amenable  to 
^  mm  Mk.   {Roteot^i  SUnmdit  p.  118.) 


OF  FLORENCE. 

p.igo  60,  No.  5.) 

Sienna,  Pi'itoia.  I.neca,  all  the  repnblics  of 
Tuscany,  and  luost  of  those  in  Lombardy, 
adopted  the  same  law. 

Thus  the  aristocratic  element  was  over  Ibrsed 
to  succumb  before  the  popular,  when  power 
was  arrayed  against  power,  on  anything  like 
equal  terms.  But,  ever  on  the  watch,  the 
nobles  availed  themselves  ofany  opportonity  to 
restore  their  snpremacy.  Thus,  wbenerer  an 
internal  foe  invaded  Italy,  the  arms  of  the  in- 
vader were  alwavs  seconded  by  the  conspiracy 
and  treaobery  of  wealthr  sons  within.  At  tha 
invasion  of  Charles  of  Vafois  in  1301,  the  faction 
of  nobles  created  great  disorders,  and  obtained 
the  upper  hand.  Ingratitude  added  to  their 
crime.  The  nobles  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  Cancellieri,  nr  Bianchi  (white), 
and  the  N<'ri,  or  black.  These  had  been  exiles 
batiiHiied  from  Pistoia,  whom  tho  Florentines 
had  received  out  of  charity,  when  cast  house- 
less at  the  gates  of  their  republic.  The  Neri 
expelled  the  Bianchi;  and,  as  a  proof  l:ow 
tyranny  fears  and  persecutes  genius,  it  was 
then  tiiat  Dante,  and  the  father  of  Petrarc, 
partisans  of  the  Bianchi,  were  banished  from 
Florence. 

In  tlio  midst  of  internal  troubles,  the  power 
of  Germany  was  set  jn  motion  to  destroy  them. 
The  Emperor,  Henry  VII.,  advaotsd  te  d»> 
stroy  the  strongiiuld  of  Italian  liberty :  Aba 
Florentines  refused  to  submit,  and  lie  encamped 
before  its  walls ;  but  those  mighty  ranuMMrta 
were  manned  by  a  hand  nf  heroes*  and  tht 
prondeat  chivalry  of  Europe,  after  a  desperate 
but  unavailing  effort,  was  forced  te  ratita  dia- 
comfSted  and  baffled. 

Meauwhile,  an  internal  power  had  been 
forlning,  more  dangerous  than  the  remoter 
fovoss  of  the  empire.  CMiQrande  dellaSoala* 
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(1312-132{)).  TiiJ  fiwinded  a  deapbtib  govern- 
ment at  Verona.  On  all  sides  ho  extended  liis 
Bwav.  The  military  art  was  rapidly  attaining 
perC«^Uon  under  the  kaods  of  this  great  bu) 
aMMt  qoprincipM  Jeader.  He  possessed  the 
finest  soldiers  of  Europe — lordship  after  lord- 
ship fell  into  his  hands— the  conquest  of  Padua 
made  him  almost  irresistible,  and  the  first  of 
those  great  Lonbardine  powers  wai  formed, 
that,  though  limited  in  territory,  exercised  so 
great  an  influence  on  Medieval  history,  Flo- 
rence checked  the  torrent  of  success.  Florence 
rallted  'tl^  Mattered  elements  of  independenee, 
and  the  terrible  power  fell  before  the  dauntless 
citizens. 

Suddenly  a  new  dan^  arose.  A  vertigo  of 
chivalry  seemed  to  seize  the  Italian  people. 
A.tplendid  aetor  descended  from  the  Alps,  and 
"appeared  on  the  Italian  stage  :  it  was  John, 
King  of  Bohemia  (1330.)  A  famous  knight, 
unrivalled  in  arras,  handsome,  gpnerous,  dissi 
pated,  reehless,  and  romantic,  this  extraor- 
dinary man  fafoinatcd  all  beholders.  King- 
domsVere  laid  at  his  feet — liberty  resigned  to 
him,  unasked.  He  left  his  own  kingdom,  be- 
eattse  it  did  not  satisfy  his  love  of  adventure  : 
be  sent  his  fame  before  him — enthusiasm 
kindled  at  his  approach — and  lordship  after 
lordship  was  voluntarily  conferred  on  him  by 
the  Italians.  His  power  sqon  preponderated 
in  Italy — independence  was  about  to  be  sacri- 
crificed  to  the  worship  of  a  magnificent,  chival- 
ric  kin^.  But  Florence  refused  her  homage — 
she  warned  the  repnbJies  of  their  danger— she 
roused  the  Lombard  lords  (September,  1332) — 
they  promised  faith  and  friendship,  if  she 
would  assist  them ;  she  did  so,  and  was  to 
divide  with  them  the  conqnests  of  the  usurper. 
John  fell  before  the  energy  of  the  republic;  in 
October,  1333,  he  abandoned  or  sold  all  his 
lordship!',  and  quitted  Italy  for  ever,  to  pursue 
his  meteoric  career  in  other  lands,  and  died,  a 
blind  old  warrior,  fighting  agidnst  the  English 
in  France,  liis  dcatli  was  magnificent.  Old 
and  stone-blind,  when  the  King  of  France  fled 
from  the  field,  the  stern  Bohemian  refused  to 
▼ield  or  fly,  and  ealled  on  bis  knights  to  turn 
nis  horse's  head  towards  the  English.  They 
did  so,  but  resolved  to  share  his  death  ;  tied 
their  iron  bridles  to  his,  and  thus  linked  toge- 
th«r  horse  to  hoxsei  down  their  whole  line, 
charged  in  single  rank.  They  fell — the  white- 
haired  king  among  the  first — and  the  Black 
Prince  took  the  cstrich  plume  from  the  helmet 
of  tho  dvinf  monarch,  and  with  its  motto  of 
"Ich  Dien*"  engrafted  it  upon  tho  aims  of 
Wales. 

*'  Put  not  thy  faith  in  princes  the  Lom- 
bard lords  whom  Horeneo  nad  saved,  refhsed 
to  ratify  their  engagements,  and  conspired 
against  the  republic.  In  this  new  extremity 
Florence  sought  the  alliance  of  Venice  (1336); 
whsso  vacillating  poli<7  left  the  burden  of  the 


war  on  Ik  r  more  generous  ally.  ^  The  repubHo 
triumphed  :  but  virtue  was  ebbing  fast  from 
Italy  :  gold  was  corrupting  her  inhabitants-r 
one  free  city  after  the  other  fell  under  the  yoke 
of  tyrants.   They  became  jealous  of  the  great- 
ness of  their  high-hearted  sister — the  rivalrj'  of 
commerce  sowed  the  seeds  of  enmity — but  bit- 
terly were  they  repaid  by  princely  bondage  for  * 
having  seceded  from  the  alliance  of  the  glorious 
commonwealth.    The  greatest  rivalry  existed 
between  Pisa  and  the  Florentines.  Mastino 
Delia  Scala  had  offered  to  sell  Lucca  *to  tl.fl 
latter,  who  eonduded  the  bargain  in  Anga^t 
1341.    But  the  Pisaas  beheld  in  this  the  si^- 
nal  of  their  own  servitude — marched  thtir 
militia  into  the  Lucchese  states,  beat  tlo 
Florentines  in  a  great  battle  nndar  the  will's 
of  Lucca,  on  tho  2nd  of  October,  1341— and  crt 
the  Gth  of  July,  1.142,  took  possession  of  Luce?; 
itself    The  Florentines  wcro  reduced  to  tho 
last  extremity— cut  ofFfrom  the  sea^defcated 
in  the  field — their  commerce  destroyed — famino 
within  their  walls,  and  defeat  at  their  gates— ^ 
they  beheld  on  every  side  monarchical  or ariS' 
tocratic  government,  strong  in  the  will  of  one, 
ortheeouncil  of  a  few — victorlcus  over  thc  r 
democratic  institutions.    In  a  moment  of  weaV* 
ness — a  weakness  that  may  he  pardoned  afttf 
their  unexampled  trials — they  thought  the 
cause  of  defeat  was  in  those  institutions;  not 
in  the  overwhelming  forces  of  its  enemies. 
Like  the  Jews  of  old,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, they  suddenly  decided  on  giving  them-, 
selves  a  master. 

Guallier  de  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athens^  wrs 
a  French  noble,  but  born  in  Greece.  Tl  d 
Duchy  of  Athens  had  remained  in  his  family 
from  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  t1.S 
Latins,  till  1812,  when  it  was  taken  from  hll 
father.  There  remained  tohim  only  the  Duke- 
dom of  Lecce,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

As  lieutenant  at  Florence  of  the  Duke  of 
Calabria,  (to  whom  the  Florentines  had  eon- 
fided  the  chief  command  when  pressed  by  Ca^- 
truccio  Castrucani,  the  warlike  and  high- 
minded  Lord  of  Lucca,  and  in  the  utmost 
danger. )  the  Dukeof  Athens  had  distlngnishtd 
himself  alike  by  bravery  and  prudence.  To 
him  the  citizens  of  Florence  totk  an  nnacceui  t- 
able  fancy,  after  their  defeat  at  Lucca,  and  <>n 
the  1st  of  August,  1342,  made  tfie  signoria 
appoint  him  captain  of  jnstice*  and  COIAp 
mander  of  the  militia. 

The  Duke  of  Athens  was  "  of  the  degeneinte 
race  of  FVanks  established  in  the  Levant,  wbcm 
the  people  of  the  west  called  jwtZan^  to  indicate 
their  small  stature,  their  apparent  weakness, 
and  frequently  their  cowardice."  They  weie 
noted  for  lust,  boundless  cunning,  jxr- 
fidy,  despotism,  and  contempt  of  hmnaa 
life.  The  Duke  of  Athens  was  soon  named 
president  of  the  tribunals,  and  commander  <A 
all  the  forces  of  the  republic  j  and  secretly  rt> 
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•olved  to  profit  by  his  popularity,  atui  toi  ni  all 
Tiucany  into  a  single  duchy,  aud  make  him- 
mHitBwenlga,  Aoeordtngly  he  negoeiated 
to  seduc©  the  cities,  suliject  or  allied  to 
Florcncp,  to  shake  off  their  yoke,  and  io  re- 
turn for  the  aid  rendered,  to  acknowledge  his 
preteuioof. 

With  keen  tact  for  intrigue,  and  tracing  all 
its  clues  and  chanccg,  h©  had  soon  fathomed 
the  public  feeling  of  Florence.  He  found  that 
tbfl  first  dan  of  eitiaeiM,  who  bod  the  greatest 
share  in  the  government  (the  plutocracy)  were 
dptostod  by  the  old  nobiHty  whom  they  had 
excluded;  by  the  second  class  (the  small 
inden)  wbom  they  completely  oveidiadewed, 
and  hf  the  people,  whom  they  emahed  with 
taxation.  The  duke  hprrnn  the  fjamc  by  play- 
ing on  these  various  passions.  Through  these 
he  vat  able  to  saerifiee  his  enemies — the  most 
patliotio  and  the  most  dangerous;  for,  to 
wliatever  class  the  victim  of  his  hatred  be- 
longed, the  tyrant  would  be  sure  to  find  the 
concurrence  of  the  hostile  classes.  "Divide 
sndconquer,"  is  the  talisman  of  oppression. 
Many  were  thus  beheadod — othrr-s  ruined  by 
ines  and  banished.  The  game  worked  well — 
he  grew  richer  through  the  persecution,  and 
hkfiebes  enabled  him  to  persecute  with  more 
snd  more  impunity.  How  difficult  it  is  to 
counteract  the  plans  of  despots  !  His  growing 
wealth  enabled  bira  to  take  the  next  step  :  he 
Best  tout  for  a  troop  of  cavalry  from  mnoe 
and  Naples,  *' better  Baited  to  intrigue  than 
efer."  Ho  ordered  them  to  mix  with  the  peo- 
ple—seduce them  into  taverns — keep  them 
ilwajs  dnmk— celebrate  the  taloiir  and 
ItboaUty  d  the  dnke,  and  say,  if  he  were  ab- 
solute master,  the  poorest  would  live  in  merri- 
roeot  and  abundance.  Thus  it  ever  is  :  the 
people  are  obliged  to  supply  the  money  which 
is  employed  to  compt  themselves !  and  blindly 
tbey  go  into  the  snare,  and  cheer,  praise,  nay  ! 
led  grateful  for  the  fact,  that  to  the  original 
nAbery  is  added  corruption,  insult,  and  con- 
tMlpt! 

Having  thns  excited  tlie  pf.'Oplp  into  a  frr- 
ment,  the  duke  convoked  a  parliament  in  the 
public  sij^uare  on  the  8th  of  September 
Agitators  bad  been  about  all  night,  gathering, 
marshalling,  and  exciting  masses  of  the  i)Oorest 
and  ino''t  ijxnnrant  of  the  population.  At 
morning  ihey  blocked  up  the  s<][uare  and  all  its 
smnies— oppoeition  waa  nselem  between  them 
KdcI  the  ducal  cavalry — all  nalstance  must  have 
been  crushed — and  the  populace  proclaimed 
him  sovereign  lord  of  Florence  for  his  life, 
mmiedthe  paUie  palace,  expeUcd  the  gon- 
lalooier  and  the  priori,  and  Installed  him  in 
heir  place. 

Italian  liberty  would  have  ended  here  had 
MMeded :   AU  the  other  republict  were 
nutk  m  the  deepest  lethargy;  the  rest  of 
Europe  waa  lost  in  darkness;  had  Florence 
nndor  a  tyran^  poetry,  politics,  elo* 


quence,  philosophy,  and  the  artfl,  crushed  iu 
their  oaiv  iocua.  would  have  beeu  kept  from 
the  world  for  eenturies. 

Courageou?,  dix.«ietnbling,  patient,  brave, 
clear  sighted,  merciless,  perfidious,  the  Duke 
of  Athens  was  just  the  man  to  succeed  in  the, 
attempt.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ttrikinf 
and  interesting  struggles  on  record  between 
generous,  confiding,  popular  courage,  and 
brave,a8tute,un8crupulousKiBgcraft.  Happily,  . 
Florence  was  not  ripe  for  slarery. 

The  Duke's  next  step,  after  this  signal 
victory,  was  to  league  with  all  the  Ghibeliine 
tyrants  of  Lombardy  and  Romagna,  whom  till 
then  be  bad  eombated  as  enemies  of  the  King 
of  Naples.  They  joyfully  coalesced  with  » 
defpnt,  who  promised  to  crush  the  dangerous 
example  of  Florentine  liberty,  so  captivating  . 
to  their  sobjeets.  He  had  no  enemies  abroad, 
and  his  executioners  were  rapidly  thinning  the 
ranks  of  those  at  home.  In  ten  months  he 
had  drained  400,000  golden  florins,  which  he 
wisely  sent  to  France  and  Naples,  against  a 
rainy  day.  But  ten  months  of  his  mle  bad 
served  to  Trndecriye  the  people.  Thrrc  con- 
Hplraci»^,  -wholly  unconnected  with  each  other, 
were  secretly  formed,  and  soon  comprehended 
almost  all  the  eitisens  of  Fiorenee.  TheDnke^ 
without  discovering,  frequently  defeated  them 
by  his  precautions,  which  daily  grew  more 
rigorous.  His  suspicions  and  cruelty  kept 
pace.  He  qnestioned  all  of  whom  be  bad  the 
slightest  doubt,  by  torture.  Thus  he  was  led 
to  seise  Baldinaccio  degli  Adimari.  who,  though 
the  Duke  was  unaware  of  it,  was  the  head  of  one 
of  the  coospiraeles.  The  universal  ftrment 
excited  liy  his  arrest  made  bim  aware  be  was 
on  the  road  to  a  discovery.  But  he  did  not 
betray  his  sentiments,  lie  demanded  rein- 
forcements ftom  his  allies,  and  on  the  26th  of 
July,  when  be  was  sure  they  were  in  motion, 
convoked  300  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens,  professedly  to  consult  them  on  afiairs 
of  the  republic.  Orders  baa  been  given  in 
the  palace  to  put  every  one  to  death  as  soon  as 
he  entered  ;  but  the  people,  on  their  side, 

were  preparing  too. 

' '  In  each  of  the  massive  palaces  of  Florence 
the  eitisens  were  silently  assembling:  they 
arrived  one  by  one  without  noise,  and  unper- 
ceived.  The  cavalry  of  the  Duke  filled  the 
streets,  where  every  one  seemed  occupied  only 
with  his  own  aibirs— no  agitation,  no  con- 
fusion announced  aproximateexplosion, — when 
suddenly  the  cry :  To  arms  !  "  burst  from 
the  old  market-place,  and  was  re-echoed  to  the 
gates  of  St  Peter.  Instantly,  Arom  every  win- 
dow, ftom  the  rooft  of  all  the  houses,  tAi  a 
shower  of  stones  and  tiles,  previously  prepared, 
on  the  heads  of  the  Duke's  cavairyj  every 
palace  opened  and  ponied  forth  armed  men,who 
threw  chains  across  the  streets,  and  erected 
barricades.  The  cry  of  '*  Popolo  \  Popolo ! 
Liberta  \ "  resounded  from  one  extremity  of 
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nor3Dce  to  the  other.    The  cavalry,  surprised,  [ 
difpcrsed,  and  overwhelmed  with  stones,  were 
Mxm  dittrmed:  the  chsiiis  weri  then  taken  up, 

and  troops  of  citizens  then  anited  and«iarelied 

to  the  Palazzo  Vccchio,  where  the  Duke 
defended  himself  with  four  handred  transalpine 
aoldiers.  Gualtier  might  have  long  h.  Id  out  in 
1^  massive  fortress,  if  it  bad  been  safficientlj 
victualled,  but  hunger  forced  him  to  have  re« 
course  to  the  mediation  ef  the  Bishop  of  Florence. 
He  capitulated  on  the  Ord  of  August,  X343  the 
Msbop  ctooeated  Mm  till  the  6th  from  the  Airy 
of  the  people,  and  sent  him  off  secretly  in  the 
night  with  his  cavalry,  to  whom  the  Duke  of 
Athens  owed  their  pay.  Arrived  at  Venice,  he 
alole  awaj  ftom  6ie  oompaniona  in  mtefortane, 
to  avoid  paying  them,  and  escaped  in  a  small 
yeissel  to  Naples,  whither  he  had  previoosiy 
aent  his  treasure." 

Aboat  this  time  dates  the  formation  of  the 
'*  Companies  of  Adventure," — tlie  germ  of 

.  standing  armies — bauds  of  lighting  men,  who 
congregated  together,  elected  a  leader,  and  hired 
theroselveaODt  to  the  highest  bidder— frequently 
fighting  a  campaign  against  the  very  persons 
under  whose  banner  they  had  fought  a  prece- 
ding one.  The  origin  of  these  bands  was 
ameed  by  the  rapidly  altering  ttate  of  eoeiety : 
"wherever  tyrants  had  succeeded  to  free 
governments,  their  tirst  had  been  to  disarm  the 
citizens,  whose  resistance  was  to  be  feared;  and 
althongh  a  little  industry  might  soon  have  sup- 
plied swords  and  lances,  yet  the  danger  of  being 
denounced  for  using  them  soon  made  the  sub- 
jects of  these  princes  lose  every  military  habit. 
Even  the  citisens  of  free  towns  no  longer 
thought  of  defending  themsdves :  their  way  of 
life  had  weakened  their  corporeal  strength,  and 
they  lelt  an  inienority  too  discouraging  when 
th^  h.'d  to  oppose,  without  defensive  armour, 
cuirassiers  on  bor»eback.'*~(JZofeo<^  jk  161.) 

But  Florence,  in  this  respect  too,  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  degeneracy.  It  seems  as 
tbo|^^  this  great  republic  were  placed  as  a 
heaomight  lu  history,  to  shew  th«  world  how 
great  a  free  people  may  become,  and  how  free- 
dom is  the  nurse  of  courage,  honour,  industry, 
and  art.  In  1343  "  The  Great  Company," 
the  most  Ikuous  of  the  bands  of  adventure, 
entered  and  ravaged  Italy.  All  the  republics 
and  principalities,  nay',  mighty  poientatcs  paid 
them  sums  of  moLey  to  be  apuiud  liomiuvasiun 
— >none  dared  meet  them  in  the  field — the  very 
suggestion  was  treated  as  a  folly. 

Ihis  terrible  horde  sent  a  summons  to  Flo 
rence,  among  the  rest,  demanding  a  large  con- 

•  tribtttion,  and  threatening  war  and  devastation 
as  the  penalty  of  non-compliance.  The  al  ies 
of  Florence  implored  her  to  yield — even  the 
powerful  Marj^uis  ol  Moutferrut  counselled  im- 
finediate  sabmissiod,  and  urged  his  own  example 
—but  the  citizens  spumed  the  anggestion— > 
orbade  the  Great  Company  to  toiuii<m  FUmtm- 


tine  territory, — buckled  on  their  armour,  im)I 
marched  out  to  the  frontier  to  defend  thdr 
country.  Strong  in  discipline,  ind  fioshrilwiti^ 
victory,  the  enemy  never  swerved 'ftwn  ikA 
intention.    The  Florentines  met  them  ft  Sea- 
lella  on  the  24th  of  July,  1358 — and  drove 
them  back  in  a  wild  rout  from  the  field,  to  tell 
the  world  that  even  the  discipline  of  diiUeil 
brigands  is  no  proof  against  the  bold  coniageol 
the  freeman.    The  Great  Company,  however, 
strove  to  conceal  their  disgrace  under  the  ex- 
cuse that  the  gronnd  was  favourable  to  dM  Flo- 
rentines, and  that  they  were  surprised.  The 
Florentines   then   bade   the  Great  Company 
choose  their  own  ground,  and  name  their  own 
day,  and  they  would  meet  tlmn  on  their  own 
terms.   The  arrangement  was  aiid»— place  and 
time  were  fixed--and  on  the  appointed  day 
there  stood  the  citizens  of  Florence — but  no 
Great  Ck)mpany  vfoa  there  I  They  fteredtofbes 
tiieir  former  oonqnerorsHmd  after  long  camping 
on  the  ground  in  vain  expectation  of  the  foe, 
the  gallant  band  of  republicans  returned  amid 
the  admiration  of  Italy,  to  their  unsullied  city. 

The  fame  of  Florence  spread  so  wide,  hsc 
prowess  became  so  dreaded,  that  even  the 
German  emperor  shunned  an  encounter  with 
lier  in  this  period  ot  her  greatness ;  and  Charles 
IT.  sold  all  his  imperial  rights  upon  the  citj 
for  the  sum  100,000  florins,  on  the  iSfeh  e( 
March,  1355.* 

The  history  of  Florence  is  a  history  of 
struggles  against  almost  overwhelming  odds: 
the  reason  is  apparent — ^Florence  was  out  of 
harmony  with  the  social  and  politieal  system 
of  almost  the  entire  world  ;  she  waa  in  advance 
of  her  age — she  waa  demooratio— the  restef 
Europe  waa  nearly  entirely  priest-ridden,  kin|^ 
ridden,  or  noble-ridden.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that,  no  sooner  was  one  danger  escaped, 
than  another  and  a  greater  arose — and  it  is 
wonderful  to  contemplate  that,  amidst  this 
chaos  of  war  and  treachery  surrounding  her, 
Florence,  though  continually  called  to  the  field 
of  battle,  or  the  defence  of  her  walla,  was  yet 
the  cradle  and  the  nurse  <tf  industry,  coBMastm^ 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts! 

About  the  year  13C8,  a  storm  that  had  been 
long  gathering  broke  over  the  illustrious  city. 
As  of  old,  the  Delia  Seala  of  TeroBn  had  Jee> 
pardised  Italian  indsfendenoe^nov  the  w 

*  As  sn  Inttsnce  of  the  sturdy  repnbH&klltatt  iftfi 

breaking  forth  at  times  in  some  of  tiie  most  aj»atftetll} 
tuwDs,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  the  &ame  £iii- 
peror  broke  his  word  in  uplioldiiig  the  liberty  of  th* 
republic  uf  Scieoua,  "  a  sediliou  sgaiDst  bim  broke 
f.irtb  un  the  18th  of  January,  IMt,  BSrrlohdes  weiw 
raised  pn  ail  Rides;  bin  Kuardii  were  sfparat«d  from 
iiini  and  dbarmed;  his  palace  was  broken  into.  No 
attempt,  ludet-d,  was  inuile  on  his  per  sun;  hut  be  wa» 
left  ulone  severai  tioUia  in  the  public  square,  address- 
ing himself  in  turn  to' the  armed  bamu  which  cIomnI 
the  wtianoe  of  every  street,  oud  which,  immuvable 
and  silent,  remaiued  insensible  to  eU  his  entreat/i^ 
It  was  not  ti.l  hu  irtv,'uii  tu  ^uilcr  fruim  hungeV,  toat 
his  equipage  was  restored  to  him,  he  eat  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  Iowa. 


t 
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^  ^0  brotbera  Vt«oi)nti  wero  rDas^era  of 
nwly  all  Loinbyi*di — all  tlic  Ghibi'lliiu'  lonln 
of  iuiy  iV4Mti  le^ued  wiiU  them  (it^'^^y 
^       MP      'fdift  of  41)  4»99^fm»«n 
jWMNilMr  •UiidiHl  to  WHS  pawed).   99  great 
ns  *heir  power  that  they  even  braved  tlie 
oiiMi-cb.  aJid  iQOveMng  the  dominions  of  the 
f^ye  w«re||,  oonHueAeed  ajj^gres^ipM  on  (be 
jp^ljpoip^r.    The  Pope  Gregory  XI.  in  this 
extremity,  turned  to  Florence  for  aid.  The 
popes it»d  atwayii  been  amon;;  the  must  bitter 
weipief  of  ^p  republic — and  qaturaUy  90 — 
priaetorai^  IMpd  li.berly  are  ^ms. 

Without  a  mbwent's  hesitation  the  Floren 
tioei  pbced  their  entire  ai  luy  at  the  disposal 
of  tbe  o^fircb— -but  no  sooner  bad  Florentine 
ilJoor  tpNMfl  Ibe  mle,  Mun  t||e  yii\f  prieM. 
fearing  freedom  more  than  the  VieoenU*  Md- 
denly  veered  round,  formed  a  secret  league 
wjfb  l^ter,  aiid  while  the  Flore^^iiie  force 
m  Iff  frm  home  engo^ti  in  «jke««vio0  e/  fftol 
virji  Ppj^t^xAAQViXy  hiited  Uawkwood.  tlie  great 
Coodottier,  to  fall  upon  their  city.  Burning  to 
meo  e  the  insult  otSere4  to  .the  "  great  com- 
{ttpy"  b«fore,  Uaw|;i»n»i1  and  bb  metoeoaries 
9Kbed  ep  ftiM  apparency  defenceless  and  un- 
•<|i4|>«|pting  prey — but  they  little  calculated  the 
Wwism  they  bad  to  oppose.  While  all  Italy 
;i)t  that  Fl^repce  would  be  utterly  uuabie 
m  4t$^iiiMl  her  •pn  vsUe— -to  the  astonlsbroent 

iar  foes,  she  not  only  repelled  the  assailants, 
Uit  not  contented  with   this,  determined  to 
the  perQdious  poutijP',  and  mai'ctted  a 
bed  fir  ber  «UiiWM  Into  tbe  atotft  of  tlM 
plHKch.  Single- l»nded  the  republic  was  nov 
strufifgling  against  a  world — the  Visconlis  on 
^  one  aifle^ — t^e  jOburoh  on  the  other,  and  the 
flllMimler^MIVMd  lAiroMli<Hit  Ilaly-^ 
the  comparativ^y  free  eitiei^  who  should 
bsve  aided  her,  whose  real  interest,  indeed,  it 
voato  do  iox-stj^o^  aloof  in  potty  ntercautilo  jea- 
louy,  gl^|«       the  |k|itijftip»te(d  JMuniliation 
ruui^  tttfir  pimid. •ad  projipwrous  rival. 

The  army  of  the  republie  entered  the  papal 
statM— it  was  small  in  numbers,— but  phe  word 
''l4B)^9''iyr4M^M)sefibed  oa  its  flag,  and  as  it 
l4|W0Ad,  it.  tiBMpioiMxi  4be  easlaved.ta  tise. 
b#|io  the  Church  tried  to  strike  terror,  both 
l^'WN^l  teniporoj — its  excommunications 
yyAfcrMjhyin  n^pingt  thor<rf  w^o  had  a  God  in 
i■l>MM^v  Itv  bnfecliwrifli  weniaf  fniMlcM  { 
tyfcj>tfc  of  March,  I3tr0,ihe  Pope  delivered 
uptne  city  of  Faenza  to  a  frightful  military 
i^^ll^on,  i»  whieh.  4,Ui>U  persona  were  put  to 
ilMihiii  eoU  }M,  .  Por^i's  Le^iitej  Ro. 
WJDf  vreneva,  at  A8eDii«,on4li^4t of  February, 
1877,  was  still  it^t  b£ii^i^^..4^^ftK4Qalled 
(»jfti>  (iuring  the  xqaaaaore  witWnlve  more 
jMt  Kill  mpre;!  %X\i)^Vl  BUi^ !  BM  V 
9ii«litohery 'fr^ta  .vaiii~lUM)rty  cannot  be 
ilswBed  in  bloods  The  I'lorentines  carried 
^pn^Hoaud  Mlfitory  wher^er  they  went;  the 
li|•ft#(•^•^yi■MBti      ik^^d^d  beck  oa  the 


one  tide,  tbat  pf  ih«  Ohundi  miphed  oow«b> 

ing  on  the  other. 

It  has  already  been  Btated,  that  Florcntiue 
society  w^s  divided  bettjvveen  the  aristocrac}', 
ih»  *'f»afor  lurtB/'  or  iaaid41ML&ss,  aad  thf 
"minor  arts,"  or  worklug-claas.  ^t^r 
full  of  the  asistoci-acy  the  middle-class  had 
usurped  almost  all  ppwer.  Ti^e  sysf^n^,  prigi- 
iMdly  epmeiirhat  devipeniMe,  notwitbHanding 
the  niddle^dass  restriction,  gradually  «ujb^4o4 
into  a  narrow  oligarchy.  An  effort  was  made 
to  revise  the  constitution  in  Ootober  1823, 
when  draining  by  lot  f>r  t4ie  offie?  ofjSrat 
magiatrate  vm  tntroduoed.  A  cen^  4i§t  4f 
all  eligible  citizens,  being  Guelphs,{\)  and  at 
least  tliirty  years  of  age  was  forn)ed  by  6ve 
iudependeut  magistracies,  of  wUi.ch  each  repr^ 
•antofl  «  oatif^iMt  iiiterast(«a  «ap«uppq«pd)i 
the  priorit  that  of  the  government ;  tbegoii* 
fnloner,  that  of  tlio  militia  ;  the  C'/pitani  de 
Parlt  (the  elective  heads  of  the  Guelpb  parLj 
Micee  in  aiiniber.>  thoiteif  the  (fftpelphs;  the 
judges  of  eotomerce,  that  of  the  ni^^obatHa ; 
and  the  consuls  of  the  arts,  that  of  industry. 
Ea^U  of  these  Itad  a  right  to  point  out  the 
moelt  eligible  eiCigen,  The  jiat  ivbiob  '  hejr 
prepared,  was  submitted  to  tb0 rwisifM  af  a 
balia.  (a  word  signify  ing  power, )  ccnposed  of 
the  magistrates  in  office,  and  the  thirty  six 
deputies  chosen  by  the  thirty  sis  divisions  0/ 
the  toVB.  The  balia  eij^Med  from  the  list  tlt0 
Oamea  of  all  those  whom  it  cousidered  inca- 
pable ;  and  classed  the  others  according;  as 
they  appeared  suitable  to  the  dii£uoent  nkigiik 
tfsoiea.  to  wbicb  tbey  wWiM\y  U^mlM 
by  lot.  Laatly,  it  divided  the  list  of  aameg 
by  series,  so  that  the  -destined  purse  from 
which  te  draw  the  aignoria  flontaiaed  twiefity 
M'tieftMli,  OQ  aaab  af  wbMiMift.il»ir^bed^ 
goUiaboer  and  six  priori ;  similar  piH«aa«Mia 
prepared,  from  which  to  draw  by  lot  the  nameb 
of  tbe  itwieive  Omn  mminu  the  oiqeteao  igon- 
labnera  «f  ibe  .aoMpaineek  aod  .t|ba.aAbir 
jttagMtmtea  of  the  repuUUa  JKlt  this  arnuip(- 
ment  was  to  last  only  three  and  a  half  years, 
after  which  a  new  balia  recommenced.  Still  in 
our  day,  the  municipal  luagistratea  eC  Tiia- 
oany  are  duawn  by  jot  im  tha  inimf  m  winpf  ig . 

It  may  easily  bi'  supposed  bow,  under  ecr.ev 
of  this  complex  machinery,  the  rich  contrived 
to  tiutnopolijie  aU  power^  to  that  FJooeoee  tiotm 
mam  bartiw  paww  jdigaraby- .  aftiip4bt«x»> 
pulsion  of  the  Duke  of  A-tbens ;  the  growth  iif 
which  oligarchy  was  still  mora  farYOured  byibo 
terrible  (wara  the  Fb»rentuiet  were  ioroed  <  to 
suataia*  *  •  •  > 

But  in  July  1878,  the  long  mouldariiig  dia- 
content  burst  forth.  With  a  banner  in  his 
baud  the  gallant  Iiiiehele  Laodo  raabed  into 
tfie^atetota,  «alii^tlM  popolad*  to  vm.  i€hey 
came^tba  dmpi,  or  "  rabbli^  as  tbey  wera 
called.  AnMher  of  those  magnificent  out- 
bursts  of  popular  energy  swept  the  unhealthy 
lyateoL  awa^,  and  the  mnor  arti  obtaiaiBd  tbetr 
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ibMre  in  government,  m  long  withheld — top- 
Mrted  in  their  iCniggle  by  SalveetridflMsDtoi, 

tteembitiotu  member  of  a  rising  house. 

Miebele  Lando  was  the  first  head  of  the  new 
Demoeraoy,  but  the  danger  of  being  eoneorteU 
witib  the  middle-etaH  wu  teen  apparent*  for 
theiy  inlawed  the  active  goYeniing  power  to  be 
Tested  in  the  hands  of  peeado  liberals,  the  Al- 
bert!, Ricci,  and  Medici.  The  Ciompi  were  ac- 
cordingly Bubjagated  agidn  in  1881,  and  the 
Albicsi  mled  as  an  aristeontielhetioD.  The  inb- 
jagation  ofthe  people  was  owing  to  their  own 
folly.  They  allowed  men  of  the  middle-class 
to  govern  for  them,  instead  of  keeping  the  gov- 
eminent  in  their  own  banda— and  thus  their 
newly  acquired  and  yet  un-^table  liberty  was 
undermined.  History  says  little  or  the  few  years 
oi  their  supretuacy,  or  the  circumstances  of 
their  lUI*  hnt  dneUi  maeh  on  the  gloriee  that 
iignaliaed  the  reign  oC  the  AlUni— 1881 
to  1434. 

Daring  this  period  Florence  again  shewed  her- 
■iTiteawrienroriUly.  Fieml890tol40S,ahA 
nUhlleed  inn  terrible  struggle  of  twelve  years 
the  victorioas  Gian  Galeazro  Visconti,  Duke 
ef  Milan,  who  had  raised  that  Duchy  to  an 
alaming  height  ef  power.  From  1408  to 
1414,  Florence,  almost  single-handed,  resisted 
King  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  who  jeopardised  the 
independence  of  the  entire  peniusula.  From 
1433  to  1435,  Florence  once  more  redrted  the 
lOhoiese  power,  and  survived  the  attaeksef 
the  mis2:hty  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  tliird 
Dnke  of  Milan.  After  this  blase  of  glory,  the 
Albiui  felL  From  this  period  dates  the  as- 
nMidancy  of  the  house  of  Medici.  In  1433 
the  AlbiM!  banished  Cosmo  de  Medici  and  his 
friends,  ^or  theAIbi?;!:!  had  grovvn  fearfully  des- 
potic, and  the  Medici  had  become  popular  with 
the  meme,  eter  efnoe  oneof  their  home  had 
kd  on  the  insurgents  of  137?. 

In  1484,  the  democratic  reaction  had  crrown 
80  strong,  that  the  new  signoria  was  ol  the 
party  ef  the  Medhd,  Coemo  mm  reeel!ed> 
and  the  Albisn  tasted  exOe  in  their  turn. 

The  eztemal  forms  of  the  constitution  had, 
howerer,  remained  onehanged.  The  executive 
WM  ititt  entrarted  to  n  geoihloner  and  eight 
fML  Thejadhdal  power  was  still  exercised  by 
two  or  three  rectors,  under  the  title  of  Cap- 
tain of  the  People»  Podesta,  and  Baigello.  It 
b  worthy  of  neuee  tbattheie  oflleee  udoeaied 
to  be  filled  by  native  citisens.  Fearful  of 
ttrengthening  the  bands  of  local  ambition, these 
magistrates  were  generally  chosen  from  the 
eitueoe  of  friendly  states.  They  brought 
with  then  their  jndgee,  oflScers,  and  ser- 
vants, were  munificently  paid,  but  on  Icnring 
office  had  to  render  a  strict  account  of  their 
stewardship.  Finally,  the  laws  could  not  be 
eoMented  without  the  triple  sanction  of  the 
college,  of  the  Council  of  the  People,  and  of 
the  common  oonncil.  "Butthe  Floreatine^  bad 
Tninly  preeorved  all  this  outward  scaffolding 


of  power.  Inequality  took  birth  tnm  the  im« 
moMorable  progress  of  wealth;  and  theoitiaeBa 

felt  the  distance  between  individuals  amonff 
them  too  mDi-nious  to  retain  the  sentiment  of 
ei^uality  cveu  in  their  political  rights.  The 
revenuee  ef  many  Fforentiae  eltiiens  sur- 
passed those  of  the  greatest  princes.  Their 
palaces,  which  are  to  this  day  the  object  of  our 
admiration,  already  displayed  all  the  prodigies 
ef  arti  at  the  sane  tioM  that  thej  preeented, 
with  the  crowd  of  servants  who  filled  them, 
the  aspect  of  fortresses  within  which  public 
justice  dared  not  penetrate.  Artisans  no  longer 
claimed  any  participation  in  politieal  powert 
and  even  citizens  of  easy  fortune  no  longer 
felt  themselves  independent.   They  knew  that 
the  credit  and  protection  of  their  richer  fel- 
low citisens  had  become  neoeesary  to  the  pro- 
teetion  of  their  industry.    It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  great  ineqvi:  ty  that  a  clos^ 
aristocracy  possessed  its     of  the  whole  direo- 
tion  of  the  state.    It  ac   -   >  :  dged  aschieft 
Oennode  Mediei,  tberic'-.t-ti*;:*  the  Italians, 
and  Neri  Capponi,  the  abl   .     •  <sman  of  Flo- 
rence.   The  former  made  I  !       ^t  liberal  use 
of  his  fortune;  he  built        •  chnrchea« 
and  heepitale  on  all  lideB.   Ilr;  «r  •$  profoee  of 
gifts,  loans,  and  his  credit,  to  the  poorest  of  the 
citirens.    He  granted  pension*?  to  the  learned 
and  to  artists,    lie  collected  manuscripts  from 
the  Lofaot  and  all  parte  of  Bnrope,  and  bad 
them  eopied.    Men  celebrated  his  taste  moA 
acquirements.    Without  having  written  any 
thing  himself,  he  passed  for  a  man  of  letters  ; 
and  the  revival  of  the  platonic  philosophy  waa 
attributed  to  him,  in  consequence  of  the  trans- 
lation made  by  hitt  direction.  A^'^hile  Cosmo  de 
Medici  thus  fixed  the  public  uttentioii  by  his 
private  life,  Neri  Capponi  gained  tlio  sulfrages 
of  the  people  by  his  pnblie  eondaot.  Cbai^ged 
as  ambassador,  with  every  difficult  negotiation, 
— in  war,  with  every  haznrdous  enterprise,— 
be  participated  in  all  the  brilliant  successes  of 
the  Florentineik  as  well  during  the  dominatioB 
of  the  Albiszi,  as  daring  that  of  the  MedioL* 
(Roscoc,  225. ) 

Thus  nations  have  lost  their  liberty,  even 
though  retainingdemoeratiefantitntiooa.  What 
more  striking  Terifloatlon  oonld  he  given 
of  the  amertion  made  in  a  previous  number  of 
this  publication,  that  the  man  po^iessed  of 
political  power,  might  be  a  social  slave,  and 
that  the  eentniiiation  of  wealth  is  the  great 
leverage  of  oppression.  Political  power  on  the 
people's  part  is  then  turned  into  the  instm* 
ment  of  aggrandising  a  ckss,  the  pcopie'a 
power  ie  eierclsed  only  in  voting  away  tbefar 
own  welfare.  Thus,  from  the  year  1434,  to 
14,5,5,  in  which  Neri  Cajipoiii  died,  he  and 
Coamo  six  timet)  a^^sembled  the  people  to  make 
a  balia,  and  availing  themeelvni  ef  Ita  anther* 
ity,  which  was  above  the  law,  obtained  ths 
exile  of  their  enemies,  and  filled  the  ballotisr 
boxes  of  the  me^istracy  with  the  names  of 
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ttair  vwn  partizana,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
Others.  Thus  deraocratic  power  was  used  to 
deAtrov  democracy, — the  haad  of  freedom  was 
compelled  to  strike  at  ber  own  Imurt*  while 

vaoipire-like  the  oligarchy  soothe  and  lull  the 
victim  it  was  bleeding.  Thus  all  the  efforts  of 
Cosmo  and  Neri'a  admiuistratioa  were  directed 
towanU  calmiog  the  paasions  of  the  puhUo, 

and  maintaining  peace  witliout,  and  repose 
within  the  state.  They  did,  indeed,  succeed 
la  preventing  internal  faction  and  external 
war,  hot  they  sowed  this  enerrating  calm  with 
u  thick  crop  of  evils.  "  Mediei  and  CapponI 
liad  not  been  able  to  find  men  who  would 
wci'ifice  the  liberties  of  their  country  withou 
tUowingthem  to  gratify  their  baser  passions. 
These  two  heads  of  the  republic*  therefore, 
luffei-ed  tlieir  Hubordiuatc  agents  to  divide 
imong  them-olvcs  all  the  little  governments 
of  the  aubordiiiatu  citiea,  aud  every  lucrative 
employment ;  and  these  men,  not  satisfied 
with  their  first  injustice,  made  unequal  parti- 
tions of  the  taxes,  iucreaslng  them  on  the 
poor,  lowering  them  ou  the  rich,  aud  cxompt- 
ng  tfaemselvoa.  At  last  they  began  to  sell 
tLeii-  {  lotection,  as  well  with  respect  to  the 
tribunahj  as  the  councils ;  favour  silenced 
justice ;  and  iu  the  midst  of  peace  aud  appa- 
tent  protspciity,  the  Florentines  fiolt  the  re- 
t»ublic,  undermined  by  secret  oonnip^n, 
Lasteuing  to  riiiu." 

How  completely  tho  iniq^uities  of  class- 
metnment  are  brought  before  our  eyes  : 
How  striking  the  contrast  between  the  ascen- 
tlancy  of  Cosmo,  and  the  attempt  of  the  Duke 
of  Athens.  The  latter  tried  to  force  despo- 
tism before  its  time,  aud  failed.  "  Nothing 
H^oiE.  ITS  TIME."  But  the  pear  was  ripe 
vhea  Cosmo  shook  the  tree.  Aud  what  a 
Viiraing!  The  ccntrali-satiou  of  wealth  de- 
ii'Oyed  the  laut  vestige  of  liberty,  is  not 
Itcre  a  lesson,  teaching  us,  whenerer  we  attain 
]  ower,  not  to  allow  the  rich  to  retain  pre- 
iHjuderatiuj^  riches  ;  but  so  to  legislate,  that 
il  c  ridi  shall  become  jxx/re/*,  aud  the  poor 

Reacting  causes,  however,  are  at  work,  aud 
fcometimes  retard  a  people's  fall,  wheu  their 
own  gpirit  and  energy  no  longer  form  au 
«lwtscie.  The  jealousy  of  the  privileged 
'lasses  amon'4  each  other  sometimes  does 
''^at  which  the  oppressed  no  louger  huve  the 
ifnat  to  do.  Thus  wheu  Neri  Cappoui  died, 
^  ooondl  refused  to  call  a  new  parliament 
to  replace  the  Balia,  whose  power  expired  on 
tlielatof  JuW,  1455.  It  was  the  aristocracy 
itMi^  comprehend iug  all  tho  creatures  of 
Como'  de  Medici,  that,  from  jealousy  of  his 
doruinatiou,  wi.-shed  to  return  to  the  dominion 
«jf  the  laws.  The  whole  republic  wa.s  rejoiced, 
if  liberty  had.  been  regained.  The  election 
Jb|»  siguoria  was  again  made  fairly  by  lot, 
hiUnt9  wps  revue^ — the  contribotionB 
^  tplR  tfAttably  i^portioned,'— the  tii- 


bunals  ceased  to  listen  to  the  i-ecommeuda- 
tions  of  those  who,  till  then»  had  ujade  a 
traffic  of  disthbutive  jostice.  The  aristocracy, 
seeing  that  cUents  no  longer  floeked  to  their 
houses  with  hands  fuU,  began  to  perceive  that 
their  jealousy  of  Cosmo  de  Medici  had  ouly 
injured  themselTes.  Cosmo,  with  his  immense 
fortune^  was  just  as  much  raspeoted  as  before : 
the  people  were  intoxicated  with  joy  to  find 
themselves  again  free;  but  the  aristocracy 
felt  themselveii  weak  and  abandoned.  They 
endeavoured  to  convoke  a  parliament  ivithm 
Cosmo ;  but  he  baffle<l  their  efforts,  the 
longer  to  enjoy  their  humiliation.  lie  began 
to  fear,  however,  that  the  Floroutinefi  might 
once  more  acquire  a  taste  for  liberty  ,*  aud 
when  Lucas  Pitti,  rich,  powerful,  aud  bold, 
was  named  gonfalonier,  in  July,  1458,  ho 
agreed  with  him  to  reimpose  the  yoke  on  the 
florentiues.  Pitti  assembled  the  parliament; 
but  not  till  he  had  filled  all  the  avenues  of 
the  public  square  >vith  soldici-s  or  armed 
peasants.  The  people,  menaced  and  trem- 
bling witlxiu  tiiis  circle,  consented  to  name  a 
new  ba]ia»  more  viident  and  tynnnioal  tiian 
any  of  tho  preceding.  It  was  composed  of 
352  persons,  to  whom  was  delegated  all  tho 
power  of  the  republic.  They  <«uled_a  great 
number  of  the  citisenswho  htid^shewfttbe 
most  attachment  to  liberty,  and  thej  ^iveii 
l)ut  some  to  death.  Cosmo  de  Medici  was  at 
this  period  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  and  die$i 
at  hist  country-house  d  Oorreggi,  on  the 
of  August,  1464,  after  having  thus  established 
his  supreme  authority.  About  this  time 
Lucas  Pitti  built  his  wonderful  palace,  now 
that  of  Grand  Dukes ;  whoever  took  part  in 
the  labour,  no  officer  of  justice  dated  pursue, 
aud  Pitti  thus  rallied  an  immense  fiqilowing 
about  his  person. 

Pietro  de  Medici,  theu  forty-eight,  was  so 
sickly,  that  to  diminish  the  weight  of  his 
affairs,  he  withdrew  "  part  of  his  immense  for- 
tune Irom  commerce;  recalling  all  his  loans 
made  iu  partucrsiiip  with  other  merchants, 
and  laying  oat  tiiis  money  in  land.  But  this 
unexpected  demand  of  considerable  capital 
occasioned  a  fatal  shock  to  tho  commerce  of 
rioreucc ;  at  the  same  time  tliat  it  alienated 
all  the  debtors  of  the  htouae  of  ICedipi,  and 
deprived  it  of  much  of  its  iiO|^uiarity." 
"  The  friends  of  liberty  soon  perceived  that 
Lucas  P  itti  and  Pietro  de  Medici  no  lojqger 
agreed  together ;  and  they  recovered  MMiage 
when  the  latter  proposed  to  the  couttoU  m 
calling  of  a  parliament  iu  order  to  renew  the 
balia,  the  power  of  whicii  expired  on  the  Ist 
of  September,  1465.  His  proposition  was 
rejected.  The  msgistracy  began  again  to  be 
draw'u  by  lot  fi-om  among  the  members  of  the 
party  victorious  in  1434.  This  return  of 
liberty,  however,  was  but  of  short  dm'ation. 
Pitti  and  Medici  were  leeonciled.  They 
'agreed  to  call  a  pariiamwi^  and  to  direct  It 
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in  concert.  To  intimidate  it,  they  surrounded 
it  with  forciprn  troops.  Bnt  Medici,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  balia,  on  the  2nd  of  Se^ 
tember,  1406,  fbu&d  meaw  of  Admittitiff  h» 
own  partisaoB  only,  and  ezeludtnK  those 
of  Lucas  Pitti.  The  citizens,  who  had  bhewn 
any  eeal  for  liberty,  were  all  exiled :  seversd 
were  Bubjected  to  MMmnouB  fines,  five  oom* 
BUBKonera*  oalled  ^toppiatorU  wen  cbArged 
to  open,  every  two  months,  the  purse  from 
which  the  signoria  were  to  be  drawn,  and 
choose  from  them  the  names  of  the  gonfalo- 
nier aad  mght  pnori,  who  were  to  eater 
office.  These  magistrates  were  so  dependent 
on  Pictro  de  Medici,  that  the  goufalonier 
went  fj-equeutly  to  hin  palace  to  take  his 
ordere;  end  afterwards  published  tbem  «s 
the  insult  of  his  deliberations  with  his  col- 
leagues, whom  he  had  not  oven  consulted. 
Lucoa  Pitti  ruined  himself  iu  building  Lis 
palsee»  His  talents  were  judged  to  bear  bo 

firopoitioa  to  his  ambition.  The  friends  of 
iberty.  ns  well  an  tliose  of  Medici,  equally 
defaestcii  him,  and  he  remained  deprived  of 
all  power  m  a  oifty  wbaob  be  bad  so  largely 
contributed  to  enslave.  ^' 

*'  Italy  became  filled  with  Florentine  emi- 
graats.  Every  revolution,  even  every  con- 
vocation  of  parliament,  was  followed  by  the 
exile  of  many  oitiaens.  The  party  of  the 
Albizzi  bad  been  exiled  iu  1134  :  but  the 
Albert!  who  had  vanquished  it,  were,  in  their 
turn,  banished  in  140U;  and  uinuug  the  uiein 
bers  of  both  partiss  wets  to  be  found  almost  all 
the  historical  names  of  rioreiKc, — those  initnes 
which  Europe  ha<\  Ifarued  to  respect,  eithfr  for 
immense  credit  iu  coinroerce,  or  tor  the  lustre 
wbiob  literature  and  the  arts  shed  on  all  be* 
longing  to  that  renowned  dty.  Italy  wu8 
astonished  at  the  exile  of  so  many  illustrious 
persons.  At  Floreucej  the  citizens  who  escaped 
preseiiption  trsmbled  to  see  despotism  sstsb- 
Usbsd  in  their  republic ;  but  the  lower  ordero 
wore  iu  f^eneral  contentful,  -nid  uiade  nu  attompt 
to  seouud  Bartolouieo  Ooleoni,  when  he  entered 
Tmemy  in  1467,  at  the  hsid  of  the  FlorenUnc 
ealffraBlii*  v  bo  bad  tskso  him  into  thsir  pay. 
Conrmerce  prospered  ;  innmifjiftures  werecari'ieil 
on  with  great  activity ;  high  wages  supported  in 
comfort  all  who  lived  by  their  labour ;  aud  the 
Medici  entertained  them  with  shows  aait/esti- 
vals,  keeping  them  in  a  sort  of  perpetual  carni- 
val, aoiidiit  which  tlii}  people  soon  lost  all 
thought  of  litwrty/* 

fisseegaio  .is  migh^  wamini;  for  the  people. 
Prosperity  was  their  curse  aiul  ultiruatc  ruin. 
Contented  low^  as  tliev  had  *'  tlie  fair  dayV 
wage  ioT  the  luir  day's  worli," — thai  lauil  fui- 
lacjr,— ^InUsd  by  sensual  enjoyment,  tbey  re- 
ined their  rights  and  power. 

•'Pietin  He  Medici  was  alw;)y<  in  to'- i  aJ  j 
State  oi  health  to  exercise  m  person  the  suvc 
rsigntjr  he  had  nstvpad  ovar  bis  'Wtatfy,  IJ« 
laft  U  to  ibe  «r«ix  (piOiaDS.  iiho  Migaad  in  bis 


name.    Tomaso  Soden'ni,  Andrea  de  Pazzi,. 
Luigi  Guicciardini,  Matteo  Palmieri,  and  Pietror 
Minerhtttti,  were  the  real  chiefs  of  the  states 
They  not  only  traaaactsd  all  busiasss,  bnt  ai- 
propriatcd  to  themselves  all  the  profit.  They, 
sold  their  intlucucc  aud  credit ;  they  gratified- 
their  cupidity  or  their  vengeance:  hut  they- 
took  care  not  to  aet  in  thsir  own  naniss,or  t» 
pledge  their  own  responsibility.  They  left  that' 
to  the  house  of  Medici.    Pietro,  during  th& 
latter  months  of  his  life,  perceived  the  oorr^ptioa 
and  disorder  of  his  agents.   He  was  afliotsd  tQ| 
see  hl.s  msmoiy  thus  stained,  and  be  addressed  Ut 
them  th'-  'severest  reprimands:  he  even  enterea. 
into  correspondence  with  the  eipigrants,  whou>: 
Iie'thonght  of  rsealling,  wbao  bs  diod.  on  tlua 
2nd  of  December*  1469.    His  two  sons,  Lorenaort 
and  Giuliano,  the  elder  of  whom  was  not  twenty ;  • 
one  years  ul"  a^e,  were  presented  by  Tomas<; 
Sodeiini  to  the  foreign  am^assadorSi  to  the  ma*^ 
gistrates,  and  to  the  first  citiaena  of  tbs  mUni^ 
faction ;  which  last  he  warned,  that  the  ool^^ 
means  of  preserving  the  influeoce  of  their  par'\*- 
was  to  preserve  tlie  lespect  ol  aii  lur  lU  ciueid  j 
But  the  two  ymag  Medid,  given  np  to  all  tht^ 
pleasures  of  their  age,  had  yet  no  ambition.; 
The  power  of  the  statf-  remained  in  the  hand  i 
of  the  live  citizens  who  had  ezeicised  it  uodet 
Pietro."  : 

Thus  Florentine  freedom,  that  no  arraect 
power  from  without,  no  armed  treachery  within; 
I  ould  .subvert,  proof  against  the  lAirce  of  ateel^ 
sank  beneath  the  corruption  of  gold. 

**  Italy  had  reschsd  the  fatal  period  at  wbich^ 
liberty  can  no  longer  be  saved  by  a  uoble  re-i 
sistance,  or  recovered  bv  ooeu  lorce.  There 
reuittiued  only  the  dsngerouti,  and,  most  com-- 
monly,  the  fatal  rssonrce  tif  oonspirsoy.  So- 
long    as    habits    of    liberty  arc  preservedi 
xmnngst  a  whole  people — so  lon<;     every  class 
has  au  equal  horror  of  slavery — a  sudd«n  ex  - 
plosion  of  the  ssotiment  which  fills  everjr  liMrt 
!4uffices  to  accompIWi  M.  ie?obition  ~to  rander 
vain  the  efforts  of  usurpers,  or  to  overthrow  a  r.  - 
ceut  tyrannyi  though  at  the  moment  it  may 
hayeMwoeededinsiabtisbittgitsett  Tbedespui, 
even  when  he  has  silsneed  by  terror  the  peoph) 
^vhum  he  has  oppre^^cd  and  disarmed,  always 
(«!els  at  war  with  them ;  he  has  too  much  to 
fear  from  eirery  class  to  hope,  with  any  chance 
of  Hucoess,  to  attach  say  <tf  them  to  his  oaose« 
Uut  when  absolute  power  has  been  established, 
long  enough  fur  tht>  violeuce  of  its  drst  origin, 
to  be  furgoiitiu;  wheu  the  majority  of  Uic  meu 
in  the  prime  of  Mb  have  been  bom  wisr  it4S 
yoke,  and  have  never  known  a  better  state  ; 
the  usnr|»er  find**  himaelf  supported  by  the  inert 
part  ut  the  nation,  by  tho^e  who,  lucupabte  Ok, 
thinking  or  of  investigating  £6r  tbsmssiveev 
must  be  contented  with  iwrrowed  ileas,  sad^ 
•vith  bliiidiy  assenting  to  every  doctrine  whtcH 
ho  govciunuut  migr  promulge.  With 
torn  of  libexiy  J»  lost  n|M>  riMil  ftrtt  iMif  tfcl- 
<^-ba  «Mll|Aii<)  '-"^ 
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THE  HISTORY  Olf  A  DBMOCBATIC  MOVEMENT, 


THK  JOURNAL  OF  A  DEMOCRAT,  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  WMAGOQVEit  AND 

THE  MINUTES  OF  A  SPY, 


Charles  Dalton,  whoao  cano 
fcmd  to  tbo  Assusea,  was  placed  in  the  dock 
lua  accuser,  the  rich  banker,  with  ostcutati- 
oudv  bandaged  liMd,  aat  unong  I  nr.  judges 
and  ma  counsel'-^lio  wttaaesaea  for  the  proi^ 
cation  were  the  ovor»»ocr  and  two  policomcn. 

Heedlessly,  and  apparently  reckiesaly,  aat 
^0  culprit— pending  the  tml  he  never  niaed 
^  ey08._or  sought  a  friend — the  oirtoeet  of 
civilization  was  tho  outlaw  of  human  sympa- 
thy as  well.  But,  when  called  up  for  judg> 
mant^  the  accui^r  of  society  arose  and  spoke. 

"What  have  I  to  say  why  scntenoe  should 
sot  bo  passed  upon  mc  t  I  have  article'^  of 
accusation  to  preferagainst  that  power  wlucU 
forced  me  here.  My  history  is  my  defence. 
So^siiy  took  me  mm  iiie  cndle— eoimd, 
liealfthy  in  mind  and  body — it  received  from 
nature  a  capital  of  so  much  intellect,  of  so 
mooh  labour-power — devoted  to  its  service. 
It  took  also  so  much  yearning  after  beppiaeaa, 
so  nraeb  capabOity  of  enjoyment— 4hei«  was  a 
contract  between  f'ocietv  and  Ac — I  was  to 
give  it  my  brain  and  sinew,  and  in  return  it 
wss  to  lieap  glad  treasures  in  my  heart.  I 
lMW«e^erfbwnedniiypert--andli8tsnhewithaa 
requited  mo  :  T  T^  af?  bovn  in  the  country — 
bred  to  agriculture— 1  nit  my  father  was 
turned  out  of  hia  iarm,  because  he  had 
kuM  twn^  ymn  of  his  health  and 
rtreDgib.  in  the  soil,  had  doubled  its  value 
witihis  own  capit^,  and  would  not  pay  tho 
^ublt4  rent  that  was  demanded.  Ho  was 
iami  enl  witheuib  oompenietion— he  mm 
niiiiiA  lie  diedr^the  land  was  closed  against 
■I— not  an  aore>,  not  a  rood  could  bo  spared 
mm  the  large  estate,  or  widespread  farm — 
«^  I  was  driven  Inio  the  iMtocy  town  by  a 
aompilsion  aa  sure,  as  if  taken  by  armed 
msn.  There  T  had  to  compete  with  millions 
—but  my  then  strong  frame  and  clear  head 
Km  above  the  emaciated  herds  aionnd  me. 
for  be  it  remembered  I  had  great  advantages. 
I  had  education,  which  they  had  not — my 
language  now  mu^'t  prove  it  I  others  are  pre- 
dOMoed  before  birth  :  bom  of  laboiu^stricken 
piwui%  riddy  waifia  of  life — nourished  on 
fwrtory-poifloncd  inilk,  tho  abortive  cliild  m 


OHAP.  TI, 
(Cbafimisd  froni  pag«  88  cf  5ok  V.) 

hftd  been  re-  I  by  disease,  his  mind  dwarfed  by  ignorance. 

But  I  had  advantages  over  all  theiic.  I  saw  them 
rot  and  die  around  me,  by  hundreds — while, 
with  me,  the  hmnan  maoUne  toOed  on  nn* 
broken  yet  I  bad  a  ri^t  to  expect  success 
— but,  howover  I  managed,  Iconld  lay  nothing 
by  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  I  shuddered 
imenl  thought  of  old  age,  withlabournstrength 
fcillng;  and  no  provision  for  the  hour  of  weak* 
ness— and  I  scowled  gloomily  at  the  work- 
house doors  when  I  past  by  them.  At  la«t 
the  reckless  speculation  of  a  master,  ruined 
him-«>4iia  rieh  eraditors  were  paid— 4>ut  his 
poor  Q-neg  not.  The  workingmen,  who  had 
made  the  '>vcaUh  he  ha<l  gambled  away,  re- 
ceived nothing  for  their  lost  health  and 
strength,  and  hope^  end  lUb.  They  had 
their  wages-pittance :  it  was  no  more  than 
enough  to  keep  tho  human  machine  at  work 
— given  on  the  same  prindple  on  which  fuel  is 
paMoed  beneath  lihe  beller  uithehr  ftkotory,  for 
which  the  working  man  owea  about  as  much 
gratitude,  as  that  boiler  owea  for  the  €<ml 
and  coke  that  feeds  it. 

I  aonghl  for  new  employment :  but  mark 
thie  1  I  was  ageing — ^my  hair  was  tinged  with 
grey — and  after  having  lost  health  and 
strsngtU  in  adding  to  the  treasures  of  the 
NATION  (not  uf  the  people)  I  was  rewarded  by 
a  dnatmilMNa  not  an  increase  of  ealery  fbr  my 
long  service.  I  joined  a  lociety  of  working 
men,  to  give  strerjgth  l)y  mutual  support — my 
master  told  me  i  muat  ioave  his  service  if  I 
eontimied  a  member.  I  poraiiifcod,  for  I  was 
sinking  lower  and  lower  eveiy  day,  and 


every  day  more  hopelessly — and  I  caught  at 
any  straw  that  might  provide  for  wife  and 
ohdd  In  my  old  age.  In  vafai  1 1  was  driven 


my 

forth — I  added 


ego. 

to  my  erime:  for  I  voted 
right  (the  rich  man's  wrong,)  at  a  municipal 
election — and  X  was  hunted  from  every  fac- 
tory, and  driven  from  eveiy  shop. 

I  pause  to  balance  accounts :  where  wete  my 
health  and  strength  ]  Qiven  to  tho  country  ] 
No  !  given  to  the  coimtry'a  direst  foe«^ — the 
monopolist  of  its  resources.  But  I  had  givou 
them  in  the  only  practical  quarter — and  now 
I  demand  mv  return  r  T  received  it  in  the 


(iq|^^,  premature  toil*  hie  body  oripplod  j  shaj^e  of  miaeiy,  starvation,  and  contempt 
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NOTES  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 


Thoy  had  had  tho  thought  of  my  braiu,  but 
I  was  not  allowed  to  think  for  myself.  They 
had  had  the  strength  of  my  arm,  but  I  was 
not  allowed  comfort  in  return.  I  was  penni- 
lM8...«iid  my  means  of  earning*  even  if  I 
could  have  obtained  employment,  grew  scan- 
tier every  month,  as  hope  aAd  strength  gave 
way  beneath  endurance. 

I  idiaddercd  at  tlie  workhouse.    The  deli- 
cate and  failiii<T  health  of  inv  wife  reiidcred 
her  unGt  for  the  ordeal.    I  begf^ed  one  day,  in 
a  iit  of  desperation,  ot  that  world  I  had 
long  enriched.    And  beeanse  the  world  had 
nindo  me  poor — because  the  world  denied  me 
the  birthright  of  liumanity,  the  rirjht  to  toil, 
because  I  was  then  forced   to   ask  of  its 
charity  what  I  might  hAYe  olaimedof  its  jast 
tioe,  I  WAS  east  into  a  felon's  jail  as  a  vagrant 
classed  with  common  theive^,  and  my  desolate 
wife  dragged  to  the  pariiih  workliouae.  There  I 
joined  her  on  my  liberation.  Joined  her!  No  ! 
Whom  God  had  jetnad,  man  pot  asunder— and 
it  was  a  clergyman  who  sat  upon  the  board  ! 
I  saw  her  not — I  spuko  not  with  her — I  did  my 
daily  task,  browbeaten  by  insolence,  taunted 
aaareetpientof  Charity — aocosed  of  Idleness 
because  I  was  forbiddon  to  be  industrloua— and 
degraded  in  the  estimaiion  of  the  world,  be- 
cause tiie  norld  had  degraded  itself  by  viola- 
ting the  great  compact  of  aoeiety  in  my  per- 
■on.    But  what  became  of  her  ?   She  was 
murdered  tliere.     I  say  it  ndvlscdly  ~m?<7'- 
dered.     Jsot  by  poison  or  wound — but  her 
heart  was  broken — knew'  it  would  be  thus 
beforehand  ;   the    generously   bred  farmer's 
daughter,  could  not  bear  the  toil,  privation 
and  contumely — and  she  died — murdered. 

A  fsw  deal  boarda— a  parish  funeral — and 
there,  amid  laughing,  ap«nrt,  and  carelessness 
aratd  insolence  and  outrage,  amid  nct;^cct  nnd 
soorn,  they  shovelled  aside  as  noxious  cumber* 
ground — all  dear  to  mo  on  earth.  I  had  made 
-  many  homes  hai);)y  by  my  toil—* that  it  the 
home  the  world  gave  me  and  mine;  yet  stay  I 
I  still  liad  dear  ones — and  I  waridorcd  out  with 
my  orphan  boy,  I  cuuld  not  biuok  to  live  in 
the  living  grave  that  murdered  her.  We  went 
forth  alone,  till  joined  by  an  orphan  sister, 
penniles".  boiisHlep*.  hopeles*.  I  struggled  as 
ne'er  man  has  ainveu  iiarder — what  we  suffered 
no  tOQgoe  eould  tell — but  we  struggled  on  till 
the  fatol  day,  that  brought  me  here.  I  then 
left  niy  child  and  sister — for  six  and  thirty 
houra  they  had  not  tasted  food — 1  had  driven 
Inaolanoe  and  ontrage  from  their  bedside  tliat 
Tory  morning,  I  locked  the  door  behind  me  to 
save  their  dyiii;,'  moments  from  insult — and 
went  forth  determined  to  get  food  or  die.  If 
tlkey  were  to  be  saved — that  food  must  be  ob- 
tained within  an  honr~I  met  the  man  I  had 
enriched  by  twenty  year?  of  toil  -there  he 
sits— the  man  who  had  beggared  himself  by 


gambling— dicing  my  blood,  coining  the  throbs 
of  my  poor  Nvife's  dead  heart— he  is  rich  again 

— he  is  honoured. 

There  he  sits  among  my  j  udges— he  spumed 
inc— the  trodden  worm  will  tarn— I  struck— 

you  li  w  T'lv  history!  And  now,  judge  !  I 
demand  back  of  society  that  which  1  rendered 
it.  This  day  our  places  alter.  I  am  not  ac» 
cused,  but  accuser — ^^ive  me  my  health— my 
strcngtli — my  life— give  me  back  iiiy  Imried 
dead  ones— I  am  cloHinor  my  jiccourits  with  this 
world — you  mighty  murderers  of  mankind, 
pay  back  to  the  workingman  the  debt  yon 
owe 

Often  as  his  words  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  Judge,  ho  had  persisted  still ;  a  kindling 
enthusiasm  in  the  andiehoe  aided  hU  effort, 
and  the  paralyzed  judge  sat  writhing  on  the 
boTi'^h,  while  the  proud  banker  gradually  sank 
from  his  lofty  seat,  and  lost  himself  amid  the 
crowd  of  lawyer^  derkswho  sereened  him. 
The  judge,  however,  stem,  immutable  as  fate, 
glancing  his  eye  along  the  thick  ranks  of  the 
police,  and  remembering  the  thicker  ranks  of 
bayonets  without,  now  gave  his  unanswerable 
answer : — 

The  sentence  of  the  court  is,  that  yon  be 
transported  beyond  tho  fsf^  is  for  seven  years." 

* '  Then  I  appeal  from  man  to  God  !  Ue 
hears  me!"  he  Mded  smiling,  as  he  dropped 
down  dying  in  the  dock. 

His  previous  sufferings,  his  present  agony, 
had  proved  too  much !  A  vast  conuuoiioa 
arose  in  court.  **  Remove  him  !'*  cried  the 
judge;  but,  barring  their  efforts,  an  a^ 
figure  cauglTt  bis  falling  frnni'^  it  was  the 
young  mechanic  who  had  coutrouted  Brassier, 
and  leaning  on  his  arm,  the  orphan  sistSl^of 
the  murdered  working  man  gleaned  thelsit 
sigh  of  her  departing  brother. 

A  deep  hush  sunk  over  the  court — the  very 
jailors  ventured  not  to  break  upon  the  holy 
scene,  and  the  smile  of  a  sorrowing  angel 
hovered  on  the  face  of  Agnes»  at  her  brotherli 
recognition. 

"Edward  !"  murmured  Dalton,  turning  to 
the  young  meehanic ;  "  is  this  your  wwkf 
Save  her  !  To  your  care  I  trust  her — and  my 
child?"  but  vainly  the  (lying  father  strove  tO 
bless  the  little  orphan  kneeling  by  his  side— 
sight  and  sense  failed  him socieiy  had  dene 
its  last  office  but  one,  and  that  it  grw^ed. 

The  deep  silence  of  tho  court  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  cheer  without,  aud  the  name  of 
Brassier  sounded  through  the  windows.  With 
her  hand  in  Edwttd's,  orphan  girl  knelt 
by  ]\vv  Iti  othrr,  and  tho  yoimg  mechanic gsied 
on  her  with  a  l(K)k  ot  prido  and  nnutter^c 
love.  Suddenly  there  was  a  commotion  in  the 
hall — the  magnificent  form  of  Brassier  ad- 
vanced towards  tho  group — the  eyes  of  Agnes 
rested  on  him  as  he  passed.  «'  - ; ' ' 
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OUR  LAND: 
ITS  lAUM  aud  iiKra. 

A  Traet  for  Mowren  and  Foumm. 


Behold!  the  hire  of  your  labourers,  wUich  haTO 
r  tped  donra  your  fieldfl,  ^ieb  Is  of  roa  k«pt  bttok 

bjfraaJ,  criefi."— IsAiArr. 

I  wuJtf,  indeed,  thab  fieldg  and  flocks  bare 
ohsnns 

Forhiai  that  gazes,  or  for  him  that /omu, 
But  when  rurti  !  such  ploasioff  scenes  I  trace 
The  poor  iaboi  ioua  natives  of  the  plac^ 
And  see  the  mid-day  sun,  with  fervid  ray, 
Oa  their  bare  heads  nnd  dewy  temples  play, 
WhUe  some  with  feebler  heads  and  fainter 
hearts 

Deplore  their  fortune,  yet  suataiii  their  parto  ; 
Thea  shall  I  dare  those  real  ills  to  hide 
latfosel  trappings  of  poetic  pride  ^ 

Or  wuiyou  deem  them  amply  paid  in  health, 
Ubonr'sfairohild,  that  languishes  with  wealth? 
Go  then  I  and  sec  thoni  rismg  with  the  aun, 
Thro*  a  long  course  of  daily  toil  to  run  ; 
Swthem  beneath  the  dog-8tar's  ra/jing  heat, 
when  the  kneos  tremble  and  the  temples  beat ; 
Behold  them,  leaninj^  on  their  scythes,  look  o'er 
Tho  labour  past,  and  toils  to  come  explore  ; 
Sec  them  alternate  suns  and  showers  enijaije, 
AnJ  hoard  up  aches,  and  an-^uish  for  their  age; 
Tbro'  fens  ^  and  marshy  moors  their  steps 
pursue, 

Wbea  their  warm  poret  imbibe  the  eveDinff 
dew, 

ItiMiOim  that  labour  may  as  laiai  be 
To  tiuse  thy  alam,  aa  thme  excess  to  thee. 

Till  long  contonding  nature  droops  at  last, 
I^clialDg  health  rejects  his  poor  repast ; 
Hi« cheerless  sponse  tho  coming  danger  sees, 
And  mutual  murmura  urge  the  slow  disease. 
-  Jft'^gfant  them  health,  'tis  not  for  ua  to  tell, 
Ibo  the  head  droops  not»  that  the  heart  is 
well; 

Or  viil  yoa  praise  that  homely,  healthy  fere, 

P!?nteou3and  plain,  that  happy  pcasnntssharel 
l^a  1  trifle  not  with  wants  you  cannot  fool, 
Jor  mock  the  miaerj  of  a  stinted  meal ; 
ttomely  not  wholeeome,  plain  not  plenteoas, 
mch 

^  yon  who  praise  would  never  deign  to  touch. 

jioi  if  the  peaceful  cot  your  praises  share, 
w  look  within,  and  ask  if  peace  is  there  ; 
if  peace  be  his,  that  droopmg.  weary  sire, 
wthoim,  that otfspring  round  their  feeblo  fire, 
Or  liers,  that  matron  pale,  whose  trembling 

hand  * 
Tu!t)g  on  the  wietohed  hearth  tfa*  expiring 

Wand: 

Jif  y«t  can  time  itself  obtain  for  these 
^■latest  comfort^?,  r'no  respect  and  easo  : 
^yeDder,8ee  that  hoary  swain,  whose  age 
vtt.v]tli  no  eai«8  except  its  own  engage ; 

Jj^^heiourne/s  to  his  grave  in  pain— 
jMnflbaSdain  him->nay,  the  poor  disdain  : 
Altsmato  masters  now  their  slave  command, 
^'£«  the  iQMk  efforts  of  his  feeble  Juuid, 


And  when  his  age  attempts  its  task  in  vain, 
With  rnthless  taunts,  of  laiy  poor  eomplain. 

Thus  groan  the  old,  till,  by  disease  oppiest. 
They  taste  a  final  woe,  and  then  they  rest. 
Theirs  is  yon  house  that  holds  the  parish 

poor ; 

There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents* 

care, 

Parents  who  know  no  children's  love  dwell 

tlicro  ! 

Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed. 
Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed  ; 
Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears. 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood's 
fears — 

The  lame,  the  blind,  and, far  the  happiest  they! 
The  moping  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay. 

Hero,  too,  tho  sick  their  final  doom  receive, 
Here- brought,  amid  the  scenes  of  grief,  to 
grieve ; 

Here  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred  sorrow 

scan, 

And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man  : 
Whose  laws  indeed  lor  ruined  age  provide, 
And  strong  oompulsion  plncks  the  scrap  from 

But  stiii  Lhat  scrap  is  bought  with  many  a  sigh. 
And  pride  embitters  what  it  oan't  deny. 

Say  ye,  opprcst  by  some  fantastic  woes, 
Some  jarring  nerve'  that  baflles  your  repose. 
Who  press  the  downy  eoueh,  while  slaves 
advance 

With  timid  ejc  to  read  tho  distant  f^lance. 
Who  with  sad  prayer  tho  weary  doctor  tease, 
To  name  the  nameless  ever-new  disease, 
Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints 
endure, 

Which  real  pain,  and  that  alone,  can  eare, 
Uow  would  ye  bear  In  real  pain  to  lie. 
Despised,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die  ? 
How  would  ye  bear  to  draw  your  latest  Inreatb, 
Whore  all  that's  wretched  pares  the  way  for 
death  ? 

Here,  oif  a  matted  flock,  with  dust  o'erspread, 
The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  bead; 
For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  applies. 
Or  wipes  tho  tear  that  8tai,'nates  in  his  eyes  ; 
No  friends  with  soft  discourse  his  pam  beguile, 
Or  promise  hope  till  sickness  wears  a  smile. 

But  soon  a  loud  and  hasty  suaimoosoalls, 
Shakes  tho  thm  roof  and  eohoes  round  the 
walls  ; 

Anon,  a  figure  enters,  quaintly  neat. 
All  pride  and  business,  bustle  and  conceit  ; 
With  looks  unaltered  by  these  scones  of  woe. 
With  speed  that,  entering,  speaks  his  haste  to 

He  bids  the  gazing  throng  around  him  fly, 
And  carries, fate  and  physic  in  his  eye ; 
A  potent  quack,  long  versed  in  human  ills. 
Who  hrst  insults  tho  victim  whom  he  Idll^. 
Whose  murderous  hand  a  drowsy  bench  protect, 
And  whose  most  tender  mercy  is  neglect. 

Pai'l  by  the  parish  for  attendance  here, 
lie  wears  contempt  upon  his  sapient  sneer; 
In  haste  he  seeks  the  bed  where  misoy  Ilea, 
-impatisaoa  mark'd  in  his  amted  cyu ; 
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-And,  some  babitnal  queries  hurried  o'er, 
^Vithout  repljr,  he  rashes  on  the  door : 
His  (Irnopinrr  patient,  long  inured  to  pain. 
And  iong  unheeded,  knows  remonstranoe  rain; 
He  oeates  now  the  feeble  help  to  erave 
Of  mnn,  and  silont  sinks  into  the  irravo. 
But  ere  his  death  liome  pious  doubts  ariset 
Some  simple  fears,  which  "bold  had**  men 
despise ; 

Fr\in  would  he  nsk  the  parish  priest  to  prOYO 

iiia  title  certain  to  the  joys  above  : 

For  this  he  fends  the  murararing  nvne,  who 

en!  Is 

The  holy  stranger  to  these  dismal  walls. 

And  doth  not  he,  the  pious  man  ,  nppear. 
He  **  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year?" 
Ahl  no ;  a  shepherd  of  a  different  stocKi 
And  far  unlike  him,  feeds  tl  is  littlo  flock; 
A  jovial  youth,  who  thinks  his  Bunday's  task 
As  mnoh  as  Qod  or  man  o»n  fiiirly  ask ; 
The  rest  ho  gives  to  loves  and  labours  lifjht, 
To  fields  tlio  mornintr  and  to  feasts  the  ni;^ht; 
!None  better  skilled  the  noisy  pack  to  guide, 
To  urge  their  ohase,  to  eheer  them,  or  to 
chide— 

A  SDortsman  keen,  he  shoots  thro'  half  the  day, 
And  skilled  at  whist,  devotes  the  night  to  nlay; 
Then,  while  such  honours  bloom  arouna  his 
head, 

Bhall  he  sit  sadly  by  the  sfek  man's  bed, 

To  ra'iso  the  hope  l:o  fools  not,  or  with  zeal 
To  combat  fears  that  e'en  the  pious  feel  i 

Now,  once  again  the  'gloomy  scene  explore, 
Less  gloomy  now— the  bitter  bomr  is  o^r, 
The  man  of  many  fwrrows  si£»hs  no  more. 
Up  yonder  hill,  behold  how  sadly  slow 
The  bier  moves  winding  from  the  vale  below  ; 
There  lie  tlie  happy  dead,  from  trouble  free. 
And  the  glad  parish  pays  the  frugal  fee. 
Ko  mere,  O  dmtli !  ray  Tietim  starts  to  hear 
Churchwarden  stern,  or  kin;»ly  overseer  ; 
No  more  the  farmer  claims  his  humble  bow. 
Thou  art  his  kMrd^ho  best  of  tyrants  thon. 

OnaBBi. 

Labourers!  yon  most  all  feel  that  your 
position  is  one  of  poverty.  You  must  all  see 
that  our  land  is  oneof  riches.  You  must  all  know 
that  your  labour  is  the  principal  cause  of  llioee 
riehes.  Then  docs  it  not  strike  you  as  very 
strange  that  you  should  not  partake  (or  that 
you  partake  only  in  the  smallest  possible  de- 
gree) of  that  which  you  create  1 

Yon  are  born  in  the  hut  of  want—yon  sr4 
iniflc  franiliar  with  the  ditcli  and  the  furrow, 
tlie  rain  and  the  snow,  the  sun  and  thft  wind 
— ^you  are  weather-beaten  and  sun-dried — ^you 
8tar?e  and  struggle — you  grow  rhenmatio  and 
prenuttnrely  old — every  toot  of  your  masters* 
acres  may  pass  through  your  hands  by  spade 
or  plough, — over  every  rood  you  have  rained 
your  sweat.  In  every  span  you  have  buried 
yunr  sinew,  and  you  leave  it  all  there,  your- 
selves to  die  in  the  workhouse^  or  te  perish  by 
the  road. 

But  there  stand  the  mansion,  the  parson* 
age  houses  and  the  fom— your  Ihiheni  founded 


them,  you  uphold  them,  your  children  may 
toil  for  tiiai»--on  that  linid  lAkUt  Is  f/m 
eternal  grave,  and  their  ererlasting  Eden. 

Have  you  never  asked  yoursems  why  this 
should  be  f   "  They  are  a  clcTerer  raee— they 
are  edneated  and  possemed  el  htm  tmm 
powers" — so  be  it — but  then  yonr  teO  eoablee  ' 
them  to  educate  their  children — the  Greek  of 
their  universities  is  read  off  the  coulter  of  yoar 
ploughs,  the  music  of  their  daughters  is  plaved 
off  the  metal  of  yenr  spades.   The  M»  rMm  ; 
which  educate  them,  rnij^ht  educate  ysu— the  . 
same  toil  that  enriches  them,  might  enrich 
you — the  same  soil  that  supports  thm  i&  i 
wantonness,  might  maintain  yon  in  virtM 

But,  you  are  told,  thus  it  has  ever  been,  < 
thus  it  must  ever  be,  while  otlicrs  actimny 
maintain  that  you  are  better  off  now  than 
formerly.  This  Is  fidses  thit  ithas  Boftbecn . 
ever  thus,  can  be  proved.    That  it  need  not 
be  so  longer  can  be  prorod      well.— "The, 
poor  shall  nerer  cease  out  of  the  Jand.  "  Well ! ' 
well !  at  least  it  don't  follow  th&t  the  poor 
should  be  the  mamn  and  the  fish  fte 
hundreds.    That  you  are  isvris iff  nmr Ilia  i 
formerly  shall  be  shewn. 

It  has  not  been  erer  thus.' '  Your  IktMn . 
onoe  were  prospenm  Net  as  prosnefoii  u  < 
they  ought  to  have  been,  indeed— -but  vsiy 
prosperous  as  compared  to  you.  Yonr  fathm, 
generations  back,  were  posBeseed  of  the  hod 
—they  were  small  freehoheiB— they  were  thtt 
YKOMkwn,  that  oonquered  it  Gressy,  Poiotien 
and  Aginoourt— «na  they  gradnally  h^t  tho 
land  by  fines,  taxation,  and  military  service. 
As  Lord  John  Russell  said  in  the  fioase, 
(quoting  Chanceller  Sir  ThoHiai  IfoeMl)^  "Iks 

people  of  this  country  lost  thtt  lodtyibKM^ 
fraud,  violence  and  covin." 

I  do  not  allude  to  the  Norman  land-robbery, 
for  the  people  beoame  repossessed  of  the  hmd, 
in  the  civil  wars.  But  at  the  accession  of 
the  Tudor  line,  the  Baronial  power  fell,  and 
the  great  lords  found  m«i  less  useful  tisui 
money.  They  therelbm  eltered  thefaf  ssMlei 
of  what  they  now  deemed'  supwrflams  tsUttitB, 
as  brutally  as  William  tlie  Coaqnsiw  did  tin 
New  Forest.** 

About  this  peridfl  tfM>,  r^gious  peraecattML 
in  France  and  the  N^erkmds  dreee  ahsoli  sf 
industrious  nrtisans  to  our  shores, — the  TT'if- 
loom  couinienced  wcavin<;,  and  established 
factories  throughout  the  country.  Agriealtur» 
therefore  began  to  take  another  torn. 

"In  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  eenfury 
pastorRg**  be*xan  to  be  Regarded  as  a  more  pro- 
hiabie  employment  for  land  than  tiii#ge  i  sad 
in  order  to  afflbrd  room  Ibr  ila  adsotio*  «»  « 
sufficiently  ezteasiTe  scale,  aMaj  num-benes 
and  cottages  were  pnllcd  down,  and  the  fieldf 
belonging  to  several  were  sown  with  grass,  ssd 
let  to  »  single  tenant.    Not  onh^w^  ttn> 
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Bmrff  VII  WoHbt,  5, 61,)  whereupon  most  of 
OeyMnanrj  Ured,  timied  Into  aamMoei  in 

tkis  numner,  twt  freeholden  were  alM  tjfioi/sd 
firom  their  lands  by  force  or  frand,  or  were  ha- 
nuad  or  cajoled  into  a  aale  of  them.   (Sir  T. 

'*Many  towns  and  Tillages"  says  the  his- 
torian, "bad  been  let  down,  and  the  fields 
dyked  and  made  pasture  ;  and  many  dwelling 
pUees,  farms,  and  farniholds,  that  of  old  times 
lert  wont  to  be  in  fnuiy  Mfvrftl  pwioiit  bolds 
and  hands,  and  mftnj  sereral  householdf  kept 
in  them,  and  thereby  much  people  multiplied, 
and  the  same  iale  thereby  well  inhabited,  are 
nMraagroaed  hyt/M  mnn,  by  reMsawfawMf 
the  isle  was  desolated,  and  not  inbaULted,  bat 

occupied  with  beasts  and  cattle  

Bat  almost  immediately  after  the  consolida- 
te sf  small  fitfos  commenced,  Parliament 
kad  (o  exercise  its  ingenuity  in  providing  for 
•  rapidly  increasing  crowd  of  destitute." 

The  people  had  not  then  learned  the  rirtue 
f£  patience — they  were  not  broken-spirited  and 
muHj  flDovgh  to  die  tamflly  in  toe  midst  of 
wealth,  their  own  by  right— and,  therefore, 
one  series  of  insurrections  after  another,  burst 
oat  from  end  to  end  of  England.  Under  Henry 
TIL  inthe  Weit  ;^imder  Henir  VIIL  in  lin- 
ttlndiire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  North ; — under 
Edward  VI.  in  Doyonshirc  and  the  West  again  ; 
k  Norfolk  and  the  East;  under  Mary  and 
EUabeth ;  under  James  I.  in  Northampton- 
Aiie,  WarwidDihire,  and  Leicestershire; — 
under  James  the  II.  in  SomerHctshire — and  the 
preyailing  reason  assigned  for  tho  discontent 
was  "its  being  impossible  to  live,  because  of 
the  eitcBt  to  whieb  Mm-flnrma  bad  been 
tniMd  into  grass  lands.*' 

These  insurrections  were  drowned  in  blood 
Hordes  of  foreign  troops,  Italians,  Bnrgundians 
uimn  ABMidan  savages,  the  moat  mrodoos, 
the  best  drilled  soldiers  of  Europe  wen  bcongbt 
orer,  and  headed  by  the  aristocracy.  In  one 
bittie  alone  4,000  of  the  evicted  yeomanry 
t«e  killed, — and  murder  sealed  the  eorenant 
ofpionte,  Sodnadftd,  especially  under  the 
Tadon,  was  the  system  of  destruction,  that 
Doomsday-book,  then  answering  the  purpose  of 
wa  census,  regwda  a  viiiUe  dimiHiUi&n  of  the 

Labourers !  thus  your  fathers  were  dlspos- 
Kuedofthe  land.  But  still  some  vestiges  of 
fonoer  Prosperity  Remained  for  those  few  who 
Wedlewedi  the'  bet  as  liirelings,  to  remain 
npon  ^  K^].  Xhey  had  each  some  roods, 
periisps  some  acres  of  land  to  till  lor  their  own 
Nieflt — they  had  rights  of  wood  and  water,  of 
Wwiftonage  and  pasture — their  cottages  still 
IMHilad  an  aspect  of  plenty  and  of  comfort 
■fflong  the  desolation  of  their  evicted  brethren. 
Olden  chronicles  make  us  smile  iu  describing 
^  *^ha|ds^s"  of  the  *<poor  man's  home"— 
W^SdSd^^wmdAbengndedM  idBo- 
^  ^  «nr  pniiBliice  of  Mdbi 


Again — another  cause  maintained  some  ves- 
tiges of  prosperity.  Tlu  loom  and  the  spbi- 
ning-whcel  were  in  almost  erery  cottage — bat 
when  the  domtttic  system  was  superseded  by 
the  factory  system,  the  last  barriers  that  re- 
strained the  inundation  of  misery  were  broken 
down. 

The  iraproTcmeuts  in  agriculture,  the  great 
increase  in  manufacture,  now  taught  the 
faimers  the  same  lesson  which  had  been  learned 
by  the  nobles  in  the  flfterath  oentnry.  Tbey 
required  fewer  labcurers,  and  therefore  sonj^ht 
to  get  rid  of  those  tlioy  had.  The  surplus 
lowered  wages,  the  low  wages  increased  pau- 
perism, and  the  pauperism  gave  rise  te  a 
systematic  plan  of  eviction,  and  a  systematic 
use  of  tlm  Poor  Lair  as  an  instrument  to 
cheapen  labour. 

That  our  labonrera  are  not  "better  ofFthan 
their  fathers  were  of  old,*'  is  easily  ahewn, 
despite  Macaulay. 

In  1495,  when  wheat  was  4s.  lOd.  per 
quarter,  wages  were  Is.  lO^d.  per  week.  199 
pints  of  wheat.  (Barton' s  Tables.) 

In  1910,  when  wheat  was  66s.  4d.  per 
quarter,  wages  were  lis.  per  week.  85  pints 
of  wheat.  (Wade's  Tables) 

What  does  Macaulay  say  to  that  ?  And  let 
him  remember  that  in  1405  the  labourer  had 
his  own  cottage,  garden,  and  little  homestead, 
his  pigs  and  poultry,  and  freo  access  to  tho 
common  land,  the  turf  and  peat  land,  and  Area 
gleaning  in  the  woods,  and  that  many  of  those 
necessaries  which  he  has  to  boy  now  he  had  for 
nothing  then. 

But  we  need  not  go  back  so  Ikr:  in  1807  the 
wages  of  the  labourer  were  1 5s.  per  week,  besides 
£2  or  £3  extra  for  six  weeks'  work  at  harvest- 
time  ,  he  wa»  allowed  10  bushels  of  malt,  which 
gave  00  gallons  of  good  beer,  and  90  gallons  ef 
small,  he  had  three  hearty  ftolics  in  the  year,  his 
cottage  was  situate  in  or  near  the  centre  of  the 
laiul  ho  had  to  till,  and  his  cottage  rent  averaged 
about  £2,  lOs.  > 

In  ISffO  his  wages  are  8s.,  even  Ti.  end 
6s.-- there  are  no  allowances  of  malt,  or  for 
harvest,  no  rights  of  commonage  or  pasture — 
cottage  rent  has  exactly  douJbkdt  and  worse  still, 
the  cottage  is  no  longer  sitoate  in  or  near  the 
eentre  of  the  labour  field,  but  the  English 
labourer  has  on  an  average  30  miles  to  walk 
every  week,  to  and  from  his  daily  toil  I 

Meanwhile,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed 
that  those  who  pay  such  miserable  wages  have 
become  poorer,  or  that  the  soil  refuses  te  repay 
the  tilling  hand :  but  nothing  of  the  sort !  The 
income  from  the  land  has  increased  by 
£14,000,000,  withfai  the  last  ten  years ! 

Again,  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  nam* 
ber  of  agricultural  labour  had  increased 
vastly,  and  that  wages  had  been  lowered 
in  consequence:  nothing  of  the  sortl  In 
1811  the   population  of  Gr«at  Britain  wai 

X9|d90»8Q9»  Md  the  rntmber  of  agriraUuralisU 
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(that  IS  ioclitdlng  men,  women,  and  children,) 

4,408,808.  In  1841  the  popnlation  of  Great 
Britain  was  18,84 1, ■124,  the  number  of  jiG^ricul- 
turalists  only  4^115,703.  So  that  while  the 
population  has  iaereased  hy  between  six  and 
seven  millions,  the  number  of  a^^riculturalists 
has  decreased  by  nrnrly  lOn.COO  '  While  the 
landed  income  has  increased  by  ^'14,UUU,000,  the 
wages  of  the  agticuUuralists  have  fallen  con- 
siderably more  Uian  50  per  cent ! 

Ask  Macaulay  what  he  says  to  that?  Let  it 
not  be  urrrfd  that  the  commodities  of  life,  or  its 
luxuries,  are  cheaper.  They  are — but  labour 
has  gfwm  efuaper  ttUL  And  it  is  mere  mockery 
to  talk  of  cheap  travelling,  cheap  postage,  5:c., 
as  blessings  to  the  agricultural  slavo :  it  not 
to  travel  that  he  wants,  but  to  dwell  in  peace 
on  the  land  that  was  his  fathers.'  'Tis  not  to 
write  letters  that  he  wants,  but  to  eat  beef. 

Thus  has  the  position  of  the  labourer  im 
proved  !    The  pauperism  thus  engendered 
caused  a  two-fold  otiI    -Istly.  It  induced  « 
wholesale  OTiction  ftom  the  agricultural  dis 
tricts,  because  those  who  made  the  labourer  a 
pauper,  would  not  support  the  pauper  they 
had  made.    Thia  eviction  was  brouglit  about 
by  the  simple  process  of  pulling  down  cottages 
— so  that,  literally,  the  Ial)ouror3  wore  forced 
to  Ic.ive  tlio  rural  counties,  because  tluy  could 
not  liiid  a  roof  to  shelter  them.    Tiic  truth  of 
this  must  strike  every  travdlw  through  onr 
agricultural  districts,  when  he  sees  vast  tracts 
of  land,  (mostly  pasturage)  with  hero  «nd  there 
a  manaiou,  a  church,  a  prison,  and  a  work- 
house, with  soareely  a  cottage  visible  from 
horizon  to  horizon,  so  that  one  is  prompted  to 
ask,  "  where  mub  r  lieaven  do  the  men  live 
that  till  this  all,  and  build  this  all,  and  sup- 
port this  all?*'   They  are  kennelled  in  pc;^ii' 
lential  crowded  garrets  in  the  tiiiniy  scattered 
Immlets,    In  Ireland  the  system  is  managed 
more  tiercely,  but  not  one  whit  less  brutally. 
There  they  burn  the  thatch  over  the  head  of 
the  tenacious  inmate ;  the  Englishman  more 
tame  and  patiotf,  i^oes  out  at  the  bidding  of 
the  bailiffs,  and  sees  the  walls  of  his  childhood 
knocked  down  behind  him,  as  he  begins  the 
atages  of  new  miserlei  to  an  unknown  grave. 
Ikforc  this  horde  of  modern  Huns  the  honest 
tillers  of  the  soil  arc  driven  from  their  inherit- 
ance. 

The  very  curse  of  pauperism  moated 
by  the  landlord  and  the  farmer,  is  turned  into 
a  new  means,  of  enriching  the  destroyer. 
The  poor  law  is  made  a  substdiari/  agent  by  (lie 
Jarmer  to  bring  ivages  davm.  Instead  of  cm- 
ploying  n  regular  number  of  hands,  he  takes 
men  on  in  the  summer  months,  that  be  is  "lad 
to  get  rid  of  in  the  dead  time  of  the  year. 
The  poor-law  enables  him  to  do  so.  The  pau- 
ner  is  drafted  on  the  parish  dole,  u^kere  he  v 
kept  more  ehi-aylij  tfmn  the  farmer  can  leep 
him.   When  the  farmer  again  wants  the  bone 


and  musele  that  has  been  laid  by.  when  not 

required,  be  goes  to  the  workhouse,  and  offers 
the  pauper  sixpence  per  week  more  than  the 
parish  dole.  To  the  poor  outcast  he  appears 
ra  the  light  of  a  relieving  ansel — ^the  wlotei''8 
contumely  is  represented  as  "the  benefioenod  of 
our  law,  providing  for  the  poor  ;"  The  sum- 
mer s  starvation  is  called  the  generosity  of 
the  farmer,  giving  the  pauper  work  Tlie 
poor-laws  as  admlnisteredy  are  in  themielTca, 
an  insult  to  common  sense  and  common 
honesty,  Init  more  than  this,  they  are  thus 
made  the  instrument  of  driving  wages  down, 
and  relieving  the  farmer  from  granting  stand* 
ing  room  to  a  machine  wliUolioia  not  using 

Labourers!  bear  thi$  wdl  in  mind.  Poor, 
gulled,  and  blinded  dupes !  learn  at  last  to  see 

beyond  the  squire,  the  par?  n,  the  farmer,  and 
lI-r,overseer !  Rr^i^t'  tlioso  prostrate  and  humbled 
bruws,  look  up  with  the  glance  of  knowledge, 
look  around  with  the  resolution  of  manhood. 

Another  great  curse  of  the  agriculturaliat. 
Is  tlie  annual  influx  of  poor  Irish  at  the  busy 
season  of  the  year.  The  farmers  rely  on  this 
— and  are  thus  still  further  enabled  to  decrease 
the  number  of  resident  labourers,  without  incur' 
ring  any  d;iiiger  of  a  rise  In  wages.  The  Irish 
deserve  no  blame  -  there  food  came  here  first, 
and  they  iiave  a  right  to  follow  it.  But  you, 
laboureiB,  deserve  the  blame  youradves  ;  for, 
had  you  been  men,  instead  of  davet  in  aool, 
you  \vou!d  never  have  allowed  our  government 
no  to  misrule  our  Irish  brethren  as  to  render 
requisite  their  locust-likc  migrations. 

Whilo  clearance  and  competition  thus  re- 
duce your  vfagK.  monopoly  of  the  land 
alone  renders  that  reduction  possible,  and  tliia 
brings  US  to  ,the  refutation  of  the  assertion, 
that,  "tilings  must  always  be  as  bad,  or 
nearly  so."  This  ne(  <1  lo  only  if  the  resourees 
of  this  country  were  inadequate  for  the  sup* 
port  of  the  population,  and  if  the  resources  of 
other  eoutttries  were  hermetieally  sealed 
against  our  industry. 

Now,  the  resources  of  this  country  aTone, 
arc  more  than  adequate  for  its  inhabitants. 
You  are  puisled  with  many  theoriea,  but  mea- 
sure the  matter  by  the  plain  standard  of  com* 
mon  sense.  Look  round  you  on  your  own 
parish  :  it  contains  so  many  acres  of  laud,  so 
many  streams  and  ponds,  so  mnch  wood,  so 
much  corn  land,  so  much  pasture,  and  so 
ihontf  2-(^P^^'  then,  calculate  whether 

that  contains  fish  and  flesh,  corn  and  trees 
enough   to  support   it8  inhabitants — bricks, 
mortar,  and  timber  enough  to  shelter  them. 
I  need  not  point  to  the  conclusive  answer. 
Then  ask  yourselves  :  why  should  any  of  you 
be  underfed  ? — You  may  bo  desired  to  recoI< 
lect,  that  these  who  emigrated  to  the  factory 
districts  look  t^ou,  in  great  part,  for  foo4  M 
well.  Of  course  they  do— but  the  labonwr 
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ought  to  be  the  first  partaker  of  tlie  fruits  of 
thi  fio! ! ;  —  if  our  social  system  lias  .'ibstraclcd 
50  ranch-labour  power  from  the  soil,  and  by 
that  means  diminUhcd  production,  it  is  lio 
reaaoQ  xrhy  tboee  left  behind  shouk!  perish  on 
tleir  acconnt — the  question  simply  is  this: 
can  the  fields  you  till  support  yourselves  ?  if 
80,  you  ought  to  he  the  hrst  supported — any 
tiifpliu>  after  yon  faftve  been  completely  satis 
Bed  can  go  to  your  factory  Iirctlircn — and  we 
$h^\\  proceed  to  show  that  there  migUt  be 
plenty  for  them  as  well. 

Before,  bowever,  proceeding  to  tbls  impor- 
tant point,  let  me  say  a  few  words  to  you, 
I.abourers  !  on  your  own  worth  and  value — 
not  as  individuals,  for  ains  !  claas-made  laws 
baTe  steeped  yon  in  ignorftnee  and  imbrated 
you  with  prejudice — but  on  your  value  as  a 
class.  On  yoti,  all  other  classes  depend,  by 
you  all  other  classes  live  ;  you  are  the  spring 
that  keeps  the  mechanism  of  society  in  motion 
—where  you  have  been  prosperous,  a  nation 
has  been  great,  virtiioup, and  happy—  with  your 
decline,  virtue,  power,  and  peace  declincU  as 
well— with  your  ruin  the  duouis  of  iiationshave 
b6ea  sealed*  From  you  flows  all  wealtb» 
directly  or  indirectly,  through  you  art  is  en- 
abled to  plan,  science  to  develop, — you  are, 
beyond  comparison  the  m(^t  important  class  of 
the  eommonity — and  wbile  all  other  elasses, 
«n  oCber  interests  should  look  up  to  you  with 
deference  and  gratitude,  you  arc  the  most  ill- 
used,  the  most  despised,  the  most  ridiculed 
portiob  of  tbe  community. 

Xow,  your  importance  has  been  duly  valued 
in  fonner  ages,  it  rested  for  modern  civilization 
to  despise  the  prop  on  which  it  leaned. 

He  "who  sows  the  ground  with  zeal  and 
dUigence,  acquires  a  greater  stock  of  religious 
meri*,  than  he  could  gain  by  the  rei)ctition  of 
10,000  prayers'*  — says  Zorocusier  ia  the 
Zendaresta. 

•  **Ttom  yonr  labours''  said  Artaxerxes,  King 
of  Persia,  to  his  peasantry,  "from  your  la- 
bours we  derive  our  substance. — The  nuthority 
of  the  princes  must  be  defended  by  a  military 
feNft;  that  force  can  onlv  be  maintained  by 
tszts  •  all  taxes  must,  at  fast»  fall  upon  agri- 
calturc  ;  and  agricultnre  can  never  flourish, 
etcept  under  the  protection  of  justice  and 
insderation.**— (<?i66(Mi.; 

Similar  sentiments,  similar  truths  were 
enunciated  l)y  tbe  groat  of  Crcccc  and  Rome, 
and  echoed  by  a  bard  of  later  times  : 

*'  Priuce-'i  ami  peers  iiiAy  liuurii>h  and  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  mnkc  them,  ns  a  breath  hai  made, 
Bma  bold  peasantrj,  a  countrjp's  pride, 
Vhsnoiice  destroyed,  can  never  be  snpipUed." 

Hew  it  is  perfectly  impossiblo  that  a  "  bold 
peasantry"  can  exist  under  a  system  of  land 
monopoly  and  wages  slavery — it  is  therefore 
manifest,  that  the  bulk  of  tbe  population 
Aslid  be  placed  on  tbe  lADd,  as  IndepsBdent, 
wMpfertkig  freemen.    This  inrcdTes  tbe 


SMALL  PARM  STSTXM,   Or  the  pOSSCSSioU  of  the 

land  by  the  many  instead  of  by  the  few.  I 
therefore  wish  to  show  you, 

I.  That  the  small  iarm  system  existed  in 
most  countries  originally,  and  during  the  rise  of 
nations  to  greatness. 

That  the  small-farm-systom  was  coooomitant 
with  virtue,  peact:,  and  plenty. 

That,  with  the  rise  of  the  large-ftrm-syitem 
nations  began  to  fiUl,  and  vice,  crime^  and 
disease  to  spread. 

II.  lhat  from  two  to  five  acres  of  laud  have 
in  all  ages  been  found  sufficient  for  a  man  and  his 
family,  and  that  tbe  objections  raised  against 
the  sniali>farm*i(y8tem  are  devoid  of  all  foun- 
dation. 

in.  That  tbe  resources  of  our  country  are 
sufficient  for  the  full  and  salutary  deydopoient 

of  the  9mnll-farm-!>y  tern. 

IV.  What  the  monopoly  of  the  land  ia  at  the 
present  time^  what  is  the  conditkw  of  tbe  la- 
bourer, and  bow  it  must  be  remedied. 


I.  The  small-farm-system  existed  ia  all 

countries  originally — it  was  concomitant  with 
peace,  plenty,  and  virtue,  an  1  -  ith  its  decline^ 
crime,  poverty,  and  disease  arvtic. 

This  is  proved  from  the  earliest  ages.  In 
Egypt,  the  bible  tells  us  that  the  people  were 
possessed  of  the  land — but  a  terribbj  famine 
endued,  Pharoah  and  Joseph  having  during 
suveu  years  (after  having  aunounced  the  ap- 
proach of  a  dreadful  dearth,)  gathered  all  the 
corn  of  I^gypt  into  the  granaries  of  the  king. 
T!k  taniine,  of  course,  ensued  as  bad  boeu  pro- 
pliesied — and 
"  There  was  no  bread  in  the  land. 
"  And  Joseph  gathered  up  all  the  money,  for 
the  corn  which  they  (the  people)  bought ;  and 
Joseph  brought  the  money  into  Pharoah's 
bouse. —  Gen,  xMi*,  IS*  14. 

Ik'  it  remembered  that  it  was  their  own  com, 
whieh  had  been  taken  from  them  fur  uuthim/, 
under  pretext  of  a  comiug  famine,  which  the 
people  were  now  obliged  to  buy  back  with  their 
oii'rt  money. 

"And  when  money  failed,  all  the  f^j^yptluus 
came  unto  Joseph,  and  said,  give  us  bread,  fur 
why  should  wc  die  in  thy  presence,  for  tbe 
money  failelh  ? 

*•  And  Joseph  said,  give  yonr  cattle  ; 
"And  they  brou^^ht  their  eattk  unto  Juse^di, 
and  Joseph  gave  Iheia  bread  iu  exchange. 

**  When  that  year  was  ended,  they  came  unto 
him  the  second  year,  and  said  unto  him — uur 
money  is  spent,  my  lord  also  hath  oui  lurds  of 
cattle ;  there  is  not  aught  left  but  our  bodies  and 
our  land. 

"  Buy  us  and  our  land  for  bread,  and  we  and 
our  land  will  be  servants  unto  Pharaoh. 

"  And  Joseph  bought  all  the  laud  of  Egypt 
for  Pharaoh ;  /br  the  Egyptian*  uid  eiterv  man 
kii  fidd,  because  tbe  ftmine  prevailed  over 
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them:  lo  tujc  la.:nd  ujiciJiiE  rHAiuou'i."— 

But  what  wai  the  consequence?  The  land 
whose  power  and  civilisation  are  the  astooiah- 
ment  of  modem  times,  immediately  began  to 
iklL  The  oonqnoror  of  the  world  w$a  conqacred 
in  800  B.C.  by  Saba  on  the  savage  king  of 
Ethiopia— and  in  .525  B.(l  wasouide  *f  enian 
province  by  Cambyses  I 

Of  old,  the  loldier  catte  had  IS  ammw  (or 
aerea)  of  land  for  each  famUy.  When  Setno, 
king  of  the  pricat-caste  took  it  from  them,  they 
-would  not  fight  agaiust  Sennacherib,  (i/tfro- 
dotaa).  Unlike  our  English  Pariahs,  they  would 
not  fight,  unless  they  had  something  to  fight 
for.  Bat  loznij  and  gold  Incieaaed  after  the 
change: 

**  Woe  to  that  land,  to  haitenfaw  ffls  a  itrty, 

*\Vhcrt'  ^vealtli  accumulatM,  and  men  decay." 

When  (Jambyaes  took  Thebes,  £2,0UU,UUO  of 
molleu  gold  and  silver  were  found  in  the  ruinB 
a/ltfrthesaokl  Tet  her  mm  were  gone— she 
had  but  slaves  and  gold. 

Under  the  Jews,  as  Ave  learn  from  the  Bible, 
the  small -farm-system  existed,  and  the  laud  was 
the  peoples  we  are  told,  by  divine  otdinanoe— 
the  jubilee  year  being  a  provision  to  prevent  its 
alienation  and  centralisation  in  a  few  hands. 
We  all  know  what  stability,  power,  and  energy 
were  poMflSisd  by  the  Jewish  people.* 

In  Athkm 8  and  Spabta  the  small-farm-system 
reigned  to  its  fullest  extent;  and  under  this 
system,  when  Athens  had  only  21,000,  and 
Sparta  only  39,000  citixens,  they  rose  to  be  the 
nmpirSB  of  the  world,  the  fountains  of  art,  science, 
literature,  and  glory,  and  annihilated  the  well 
arT7Te(i  and  disciplined  million  of  the  Persian 
Xerxes.  When  enslaved  and  monopolised  under 
Gallieons,  though  containing  foar-rald  thehr  for- 
mer population,  they  sank  anea^  prey  to  15,000 
half  nrmed  Goths. 

Plutarch  ascribes  their  fail  plainly  to  the 
large-farm-syslem.  1^  says,  **tlto  land,  getting 
into  the  hands  of  a  few,  made  the  niany  poor 
and  wretched,  and  forced  them  to  become  ill- 
remunerated  mechanics. ' 

In  RoKs,  Romulus  allotted  two  aerss  of  laad 
to  each  Roman  citizen  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  his  family.  This  was  cultivated  by  spade 
husbandry.  ( Varro,  JR.RA,  10.— Pliny  18, 1 1.) 
On  this  foundation  Rome  grew  strong  and 
glorious.  Even  when  luxury  and  idleness  had 
invaded  socif-ty,  in  establishing  new  colonies 
the  alldttnenis  were  limited  to  acren  acres. 
"Willie  individuals,"  says  Dr.  Adams,  \Ant.  504, 
£d»)  were  restricted  by  law  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  Uuid,  imd  citizens  themselves  cultivated 
their  own  ihrmi,  there  was  aboodanoe  of  provi- 

*  Some  rettigkii  uf  the  siuali-farm-s^stem  existed 
under  Domiti&a.  For  wheu  a  Capitatioa  tax  was  l«Ti»d 
to  rebuild  the  capitol,  two  grandaons  of  St.  Jade, 
(Christ's  brother,)  were  Eummoned  before  the  Roman 
magistrate,  at  poeasMiiig  twofianua  of  nine  aores  at 
OssabOt  iNtlh  l^«Ot  *Mina%  or  ahsat  MQ. 


sions  without  the  importation  of  grain,  and  tlie 
republic  could  always  command  thaasrvieaof 

hardy  and  brave  ^Tarriors,  when  occasion  re- 
quired. But  in  after  ages,  especially  under  tha 
emperors,  when  landed  property  was  in  a  man- 
ner engrossed  bj  a  fewf  (J«v0Pia^  0,  56,)  and 
their  immense  estates  were  in  a  great  measure 
cultivated  by  slaves,  (Zn^  6,  12, —Seneca,  Bp, 
104,)  Rome  was  forced  to  depend  on  the  pro- 
vinces, both  Ibr  suppttea  of  provisioiis  and  wm 
to  recruit  her  armies. — Pliny  is  most  explieit  OH 
this  head.  He  says,  IcUi/undia  (sci :  nimis  am- 
pita)  perdidtrc  Italiam  ;  jam  vero,  et  provin' 
dias — "  the  large-farm-system  ruined  lialj,  aye  I 
and  the  provinces  as  well."-— (Pimy  18,  86.) 

How  these  large  li'jlilin^  degenerate  a 
country  is  shewn  by  tko  fact  that,  in  the  year 
of  thy  City  02d,  on  tho  rumoui"  of  a  Gallic  wan 
Italy  alone  raised  80,000  cavalry  and  700,000 
foot.  Afterwards,  when  the  land  was  mono- 
polised by  the  few,  under  Augustus,  the  lat« 
ter  was  obliged  to  fine^  flog;  and  impruu>u,  to 
get  soldiem  on  a  timUar  cnoukm,  what  Um 
danger  was  equally  great— tha  poor  flerfh 
mutilating  their  handa  to  wM  tlfto  ogn* 
scription. 

Under  the  amall-fivm  aystem  Italy  ##• 
ported  food,  and  lived  in  auperfluous  pleii^. 

Under  the  large-farm  system,  when  tho  popu- 
ation  was  iwt  half  so  great,  Italy  was  forced  ta 
depend  for  its  supplies  of  food  on  Sicily, 
Amoa,  and  Egyp^  and  the  bulk  of  the  i»eopi« 
were  starving. 

Under  the  smali-faxm  system  Koaao  wad 
the  xiiodei  of  freedom  aad  virtue.  Under 
the  large-fium  qratema  bye^word  ftonevriU^ 
and  vice. 

IL  PaaaiDg  from  the  old  empires  to  the  na- 
tions of  modem  date,  the  reader  shaU  bo  taken 
step  by  step  from  the  seat  of  antientdoiniiui^ 
tion,  to  the  threshold  of  our  own  country. 

Sicily  is  a  land  of  unsurpassed  fertility. 
Some  ci'ops,  called  ortaggi,  hate  two  growths 
yearly. 

Is  would  lised  five  times  its  populatioQy 
even  under  the  present  bad  snaten  of  lin^* 

bandry .  "—^Simond. 

**  It  migiiL  bull  be  tlio  gmuiu-y  ul  Europe. 
....  The  moantaina,  alwough  of  a  great 
height,  are  covered  to  the  very  summit,  witli 

the  richest  pasture  Wo  were  amazed  at 

thu  a^tomskmg  richuees  of  the  crops,  greatly 
superior  to  anything  I  havo  ew  seen,  oitliar 
in  England  or  Holland. — Brydone. 

"Were  the  bounty  of  nature  not  counter- 
acted by  vicious  laws  and  institutions^ 
Sicily  woold  mdoabtod^  be  ono  of  tlio  fmmA 
and  riehiot  of  Bnnpoan  oosttftriao.*— Jf 'M- 

So  proli&c  are  the  refiouroes  of  the  land-^ 
that  land  too,  is  thinly  peopled.  Now,  what  is 
the  condition  of  its  |Mple  t 

Tilt       Of  lh«80  poor  fOifliilM  mm 
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with  indiguatiou.  The  poor  Inhabitiftti  «p- 
peir  to  bo  balf-sUurod. 

**1Iidst  Ceres'  richest  gifts  with  want  oppMMfdt 
JM  'midst  tbe  flonring  vineyard,  die  of  tlUmi** 

"  ....  It  is  really  inconceivable  that  any  go- 
vernment, however  execrable,  should  be  capfir 
Mi  of  rendering  poor  and  wretched  a  country, 
thatproduooe^  almoit  BpontaneooBlr,  orery- 
thing  tbot  em  luzuzy  caa  Mbc^J'—Miy- 
dene 

Now  what  is  the  cause  of  this  misery'^ 

"High  taacoB,  loviod  arbitniray  ond  un- 
equally ;  the  land  generally  held  on  such  a 
touure,as  makes  it  inalien^Io,<o(Aal/0W<Mlli 
U  propiielws.'* — Simand. 

Ttoe  you  haTO  it—Hie  Iax:ge-&rm  ^tem! 
and  remember  that  Sicily  when  tho  lai^o- 
&rm  system  had  ruined  Rome,  became  the 
I  granary  ^f  Europe,  till  the  laige-larm  system 
nuned  it  as  well. 

We  now  proceed  to  Bpaiv,  one  of  the  rfoh- 
est  of  coimtries,  that,  under  tho  Romans  sup- 
ported 40  millions  of  people,  and  exported 
food  besides.  iJow  12  miilioua  cau  hai'dly 
find  JiilisisteiuM.  Under  ihe  Bomaog  the 
people  were  possessors  of  the  land— now  the 
land  ia  monopolised,  and  has  to  support  in 
idlenesB  478,716  nobles,  with  their  families* 
I  Berrvits,  horses,  andxnnlee;  60,000  secular, 
40,000  regular  clergy,  and  22,300  nuns.  But 
the  contrast  between  parts  of  Spain  itself  is 
striking  in  the  extreme.  Estremadura,  150 
milsB  long  by  120  broad,  (half  the  size  of  Ire- 
land,) and  capable,  says  oneof  our  moat  cele- 
brated English  ti-avcllers,  of  support inr;  6  or  7 
miUons,  can  Bcarcely  support  100,000  inha- 
'  WtaatB  !  It  is  cursed  by  the  niesta,  or  sheep - 
wsdks  of  the  nobles,  and  dhrided  by  a  few 
i  ;th  proprietors.  The  Caetilesare  a  desert  from 
the  same  cause;  while  Biscay,  Galicia,  and  the 
Astoria,  far  poorer  soil  than  Estramadura; 
nd OiAalonia,  hr  leas  eiteiulTe  andftr  lees, 
fertile,  support  in  afflueneaaanwiniBgpopu- 
Ution  of  small  proprietors. 

Corsica  aifords  a  stronger  instance  stUl. 
h.  1765,  Boawell  (Accownt  o/Oordea)  writes  of 
the  Oorsicans  "  their  agrioidtore  is  most  rude, 
yot  they  are  happy,  and  have  enough."  In  1791 
^icete/ui  of  CoTBiea)  *'  there  ai*e  no  boggai-s. 

trayellM'  never  meets  with  b^gars,  yet 
only  tbree  tentiiB  of  the  oultiTable  part  of  the 
i'laud  are  cultivated." — Wliat  is  thocauaaof 
the  prosperity?  In  1838  Valery  {Voyage  en 
Citm)  describes  similar  j^roegeaAtj,  and  ac- 
cMslbrfltiiuB:  be  la  ^satoiddied  atthe 
excessive  parcelling  out  of  the  soil,'* 

Now  look  at  the  sodden  diaage  and  its 
csoie;^ 

b  1848,  Cowan  (Sits  weeht  in  Cornea) 
iMbi  Ibat  fttf^gm  tmwnri*-  Aat  ** there  is 

to  enormous  emigration  of  tho  poor  to  Tus- 
cany," and  yet  "/"^^-tonths  of  the  laud  are 
uulec  culuvatiou."   What  is  tho  reason  1 


m 

He  tells  us  hi  tiw  MM  page  :  ^'iht  laii  fa 

di\nded  into  large  holdings." 

Under  the  small  farm  system,  Oocsica  t%» 
sisted  the  overwhelming  force  of  (^enoa  fur 
400  years,— and  that  of  France  for  40  f 

In  TuscAiTY,  Cobden  telle  us,  "  he  never 
saw  a  beggar."  Why  this  prosperity!  Iho 
Mezzerain  system  of  spado-husb^dry  iwevails 
there — ^^Ihe  coantoy  through  which  ^  ^Mssed 
appeared  yery  fertile,  and  thichly  peopUd  by 
small  proprietors,  wliose  farms,  cultivated  like 
gardens,  were  laid  out  in  patches  <^  ail  sorts 
of  eropa." 

We  now  proceed  to  &lfri1HiaiJVWP— end  the 
contrast  between  the  small  farm  cantons  and 
the  large  farm  cantons  becomes  more  steikiBg 
(Stan  ewr* 

In  Olarttt  a  sbmSI  state  of  otdy  1%M  ialn- 

bitants,  the  government  had  bought  800  acres 
of  land  for  the  poor,  and  established  an 
cultural  school.  The  small-farm  system  reigns, 
and  crime  and  pauperism  are  mwnoiiB. 

In  St.  Gall,  a  Tnaiiufactunng  and  large-Am 
district.  '*  the  prisons  were  full,  and  capi- 
tal punishments  frequent.  Indeed,  there 
had  been  ainoD^st  oiheif  orfmiBBAi^  IhVM 
miserable  women  beheaded  but  a  shoit  ttee 
previous  to  my  arrival,"  says  the  aiatte  *of 
"  Travels  in  Switterland,"  p.  29. 

In  BiiHeh,  a  small  Ihnn  eaulSB,  are  peace, 
plenty,  and  prosperity.  "As  an  instanoe  of 
the  remarkable  honesty  of  the  people  of  Zfirioh, 
I  may  mention  that  we  remained  there  for  two 
days,  daring  which  time  our  caitiage,  a  German 
barouche,  was  left  in  the  open  street  wflh  all 
our  luggage — even  the  umbrellnf  ;  there  were 
no  guards,  and  not  an  arti^  was  tottobody" 
says  the  same  traveller. 

*  *  At  the  foot  of  Mcnt$  JBoM,  fhthoMrfct 
of  Varella,  lies  the  village  ofAlagna,  coOtain- 
ing  1 ,200  inhabitants.  No  criminal  ot*  even 
civil  trial  has  occurred  for  400  years,  yet  nro- 
pert)r  is  left  wrfta/^,  witb  OMertwalNMl 
as  witnesses.*'— /SSntoMcflliSMCytflteA 

Tho  inhabitants  are  small  farmers.  Do 
Saussier,  in  his  Montblane,  renders  sillnlar 
testimony. 

Contrast  this  with  the  crime  of  St.  XhJL 

The  author  cro.^ses  the  Bhimb,  andalfeDdiaii 

a  more  fertile  soil. 

*'We  wero  now  in  Germany,  the  Rhine 
diTidIng  both  eountriei,  and  ft  was  soon  appa- 
rent by  the  number  of  beggars  who  lurronnoed 
us."  Again  he  adds:  "  Food  was  dear, — and 
either  that  was  the  case,  or  the  people  wero 
idlob  for  we  saw  swarms  of  beggars.^  What  ia 
the  reason  ?  He  gives  it  in  the  next  falhklHng 
paragraph  :  As  we  advanced  also,  the  country 
did  mt  appear  to  thickly  inhabited,  and  the 
villages  appeared  at  a  greater  dSstanoa  flam 
each  other." 

In  France,  the  small-farm  system  iretg^ni. 
There  are  11  millions  of  small  farms,  and  30 
miUioos  of  tho  population  iiiterested  In  thair 
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cnlttire.  And  it  was,  thanks  to  this  peasantry, 
that  France  through  two  centuries  resisted  the 
combined  attacks  of  Austria,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
Iftod,  and  more  recently  surriyed  a  hurricane 
of  nations  that  blew  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena, 
bat  swept  in  vain  over  the  land  of  the  oorn- 
fleld  and  the  vine. 

Ovime  In  France  with  its  86  miUioiii  of  in- 
habitant'} is  only  6,900  cases  annually.  In 
England  and  Wales  alone,  with  its  population 
of  only  16  millions,  it  is  70,000  I 

BiLBiUM  BOW  olaims  our  attentioD.  It  is  in 
part  manufacturing,  in  part  agricultural — in 
part  tilled  upon  the  small-farm-system — in 
part  upon  the  large.  Now  mark  the  contrast 
Mlweeii  tbe  two  ptrts,  m  drawn  hj  the  ioin^ 
writer  in  the  same  article,  in  Ch  irwa^i  Edikir 

•  tmyh  Journal,  January,  1847  : 

"  The  traveller  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  in 
Selgium  with  the  mtiltitnde  of  bemrs  which 
Ms*  him  everywhere ;  by  the  road-side,  at  the 
railway  stations  and  hotels,  and  in  and  about 
the  churches  their  number  is  legion.  Even  in 
'  the  happy  valley  of  the  Mense,  where  agricul- 

•  ture  and  manufactures  go  hand  in  hand"  [and 
where  the  large-farm  system  reigns],  "  the  pe- 

.  destrian  may  reckon  with  tolerable  certainty 
upon  being  importuned  for  charity  once  in 
OTery  two  miles.  In  the  Ardennes  alone, 
which  is  by  far  the  -poorest  part  of  Bdgwm, 
there  are  no  mendicants. " 

Now  why  should,  so  to  speak,  the  ' '  poorest' ' 
port  of  Belginni  be  the  «  richest!" 

The  reason  is  given  on  the  same  page  : 

As  you  walk  along,  small  fields  and  little 
narrow  strips  of  land,  of  themselves  denote  the 
eKiHenc$  ef  a  mmlber    smakl  pbopueiobi." 

Now  mark  the  stability  that  the  8mall*fiurm 
system  has  in  resisting  sudden  calamities. 
You  are  told  that  the  small  farmers  might 
do  TSiy  woU  in  good  seasons ;  hot  let  tlum 
be  one  had  crop,  and  he  is  ruined.  How*  does 
eS^>erience  teach  ns  in  the  Ardennes  ? — 

"  Bttring  the  last  winter,  when  tho  potato« 
«rop  faUea  all  over  Belginm,  the  Ardennes, 
whwh  had  suffered  most  severely,  were  the 
only  part  which  did  not  petition  ffOTomment 
for  relief."  ^ 

Belgium  is  the  most  densely  populated,  in 
proportion  to  its  territory,  of  any  portion  of 
the  European  family. 

*•  The  employment  of  hired  labourers  in 
husbandry  is  not  common  in  Belgium,  most  of 
the  farms  being  so  small  that  the  &nlher  needs 
no  other  aid  than  that  of  his  own  family. 
There  are  some  few  farms  of  more  than  one 
hundred  acres,  but  most  arc  under  hfty,  and 
the  most  nsnal  else  is  between  five  and  ten 
acres.  These  small  holdings  lie  so  thickly 
together  in  the  north  and  west  of  the  kingdom, 
^  as  to  give  the  country  the  appearance  of  one 
continned  Tillage^  and  a  most  flonrishinff  vil- 
lage It  MSBM  to  be.  EToy  <€otta|^ialniilt 


substantially,  with  an  upper  floor  for  sleeping, 
and  is  kept  in  good  repair :  it  has  always  a 
small  eellamge  for  the  dairy,  a  store-room  for 
the  grain,  an  oven,  an  out-boose  for  potatoes, 

a  roomy  cattle-stall,  a  P'?g<?tT.  *nd  a  loft  for 
poultry.  Tho  premises  are  kept  extremelv 
neat,  and  an  air  of  comfort  perrades  the  whole 
establishment.'  These  appearances  are  not 
deceitful.  All  the  wealth  upon  these  small 
farms  belongs  absolutely  to  the  farmers,  who 
are  almost  always  their  own  landlords,  and 
having  no  rent  to  pay,  can  apply  all  their  pro- 
duce to  their  own  use.  The  proprietor  of  j 
fifteen  acres  '  brings  up  his  family  in  decei  t  i 
independence,  and  in  the  coui'se  of  his  liie 
aoenmnlates  snfficient  means  to  pnt  them  hi 
possession  of  a  little  farm  of  their  own.'  If 
he  have  only  five  or  six  acres,  he  can  still  con- 
trive to  keep  a  couple  of  cows,  besides  calves, 
pigs,  and  goats,  and  some  poultry.  His 
dwelling  is  decently  famished,  the  bedding 
amply  sufficient,  and  no  member  of  his  family 
is  ever  seen  ragged  or  slovenly,  but  ail  are  de- 
cently clothed.  In  short,  the  condition  of  the 
petty  proprietors,  who  c(N»titnte  the  bulk  of 
the  Belgian  peasantry,  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  *  —  Thornton  on  Over-PopuhUion, 
(p.  134.) 

GuERNSXT  next  claims  our  attention.  Gaern- 
sey  is  eight  miles  long  by  pix  miles  broad; 
much  indented  with  bays,  and  of  a  not  very 

{>roductive  soil.  "  A  considerable  portion  of 
t  is  waste  land.'*  '*  Large  traota  of  the  north- 
em  and  western  parts  of  it  are  unreclaimed ; 
agrioolture  is  still  in  a  rude  and  primitive  con> 

*  It  may  amuse  you,  periwpe,  to  bear  honr  the 
foimen  ttve,  asdMmlMd  in  llie  aame  article  aistsis 
quoted  from  Chambers,  In  wbleb,  be  It  rencnbend, 

tlie  writer  tells  us,  the  Ardennes  are  "by  far  tfc* 
poorest  part  of  liclgium,"  and,  a  little  below,  that 
their  support  is  "  wnmg  with  difficulty  from  (Wi* 
/trior  «oit,  whieh  Ut/S  voamt  of  capital  aatd  vuKriettsyn- 
vsntsftvmbelnff  eutHvated  to  fke  best  adumtngs.* 
Here  is  a  description  of  the  dinner  which  our  author  i 
mentions,  "nsn  specimen  of  how  the  substantial 
country-folks  contrive  to  live  in  this  part,"  and  to 
which  "four  strapping  Ardeones  farmers  in  their 
blue  Uomflt"  tat  down  irilh  fire  others,  inehidiiis 
the  narrator : — 

"After  the  usual  thin  soup  and  the  meat  from 
which  tlie  s.iid  soup  had  been  extracted,  there  mm 
placed  on  tho  table  bj  a  heavj'-built  damsel,  with  a 
flaming  red  petticoat,  and  massive  gold  ear-rings,  a 
huge  dish  of  smokiiw  mutton  outlets,  with  apple, 
sauce,  flanked  by  diNies  of  carrots  and  potatoei; 
then  came  a  platter  (.f  shelled  beans,  stowed  ;  then  ;in 
immense  bowl  of  apples,  cut  into  halves,  and  stewed 
followed  by  roast  fowls  with  excellent  madvoont, 
and  then  some  preparatiun  of  meat,  being  eieeed- 
ingly  tough.  By  this  time  our  appetites  were  pretty 
well  blunted  ;  but  the  carver,  unnppeased.  he^an 
uhetting  his  blade,  and  uU  was  expectation,  till  a 
noble  Ardennes  ham  made  its  appearance,  forest-frd, 
and  with  a  strong  smack  of  what  we  maj  &ncgr  to  be  J 
the  wild  boar  flavour,  supported  by  crawJBshsmokiiigi 
hot,  and  no  less  than  four  immense  fruit  pies,  afoo^ 
at  least,  in  diameter.    For  the  whole  repast  the  suni  I 
asked  was  nine-pence  three-farthiiifjs,  and  for  whicb' 
we  miahthave  had  Aruit  and  cofiee  in  addition,  if  wo ! 
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Jitlon;"  "the  cui'.atorsor'tbe  ground  pos- 
seu  little  or  no  ca  >iUl  rents  aro  ex- 
tremely high."  Here  U  an  acoumalation  of 
diaadTant.ir^ea  I  Wlint  a  miserable  state  one 
miut  expect  the  inhabitants  to  be  in  !  Yet 
*'thd  farm-houses  and  cottages  havo  an  uu- 
wuUt  oomfortaUe  appeamwe;"  It  ia  not 
maDQUieiare  that  causes  this,  for  "  the  manu- 
faotures  of  Guernsey  are  most  unimportant." 
And  in  1833  this  littio  island  exp&rted  (besides 
iriineaiMl  spirits)  116,832  gallons  of  cider,  of 
vliidi  tliere  is  also  a  most  extensive  home  con- 
sunption  ;  19,568  gallons  of  potato -spirits  ; 
48,837  bushels  of  potatoes ;  a  quantity  of 
If  heat,  floor,  bisonits,  and  apples,  all  the  growth 
and  make  of  the  island  ;  and  it  also  exported 
553  cows,  heifer?,  and  calves. 

What,  under  such  almost  unparelleled  draw- 
bockSy  can  cause  such  prosperity  ?  There  are 
'*  few  eetatee  on  tbe  island  exeeeding  twelve 
acres,  and  the  average  number  nrr  not  more 
than  five."  The  public  expenditure  is  detrayed 
by  a  general  property-tax,  and  tho  co-operative 
•jfttom  in  tilfnge  is  generally  retorted  to. 

All  the  aboTO  extracts  relative  to  Guernsey, 
are  quoted  from  "  Ingliis  Chaund  hUokdt^' 
Ka!i"Liwi**a  To]^ographicai  Dictionary, " 

Soch  are  the  advantages  of  the  smaH-Hurm* 
ijstein.  Thus  it  is  proved  through  the  course 
of  thrrr  thnu'^nnd  year?,  th^t  wherever  that 
^y3tem  has  c^iisted  it  carried  peace,  plenty,  and 
prosperity  in  its  train ;  that  its  atNUidonment 
was  the  cause  of  thedecay  of  empires ;  and  that 
from  two  lo  five  acres  ofland  have  in  all  ages 
been  found  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  man 
and  bis  family.  That  too,  uot  in  exceptional 
eiiM.aot  where  sitoate  in  a  remarkably  fertile 
Fpot,  or  as  garden  land  rsrar  to  some  large 
market,  but  vrhere  it  has  been  adopted  n<^  the 
general  practice  of  an  entire  people  through  a 
long  lease  of  geneialiens.  Under  the  small' 
farm-system  nations  have  thriven — under  the 
large  they  have  fallen:  nnrler  the  first  they 
have  been  brave,  virtuous,  and  free — under  the 
lut,  cowardly,  vicious,  and  enslaved. 

It  11 0  V.  remains  to  be  seen : 

III.  Whether  the  small-farra-system  is  appli- 
cable to  our  country — that  is,  whether  the 
NMHurccs  of  our  limd  are  sufficient  to  support, 
not  only  the  agricnltnralists  themsslves,  bat 
those  whn  have  been  draftee!  from  the  agricnl- 
tural  districts,  if  their  labour  ',in-vrer  is  properly 
directed.  We  have  seuu  that  ail  history  proves 
ftom  two  to  five  acres  of  land  to  be  soffident  for 
the  support  of  a  man  and  his  family.  How 
many  acres  of  productive  land  arc  there  for 
each  family  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  United 
Kingdom,  inoloding  the  Channel  Islands, 
contains  seventy-seven  million  acres.  (H  tfaese 
not  more  than  five  million  acres  are  reckoned 
tteatirely  unproductive.  Supposing,  however, 
.ttat  sleven  million  acres  are  nnprodnctive— 
tel&ere  are  onlj  sixfy*^  million  aciea  of 


productive  land,  this,  reckoning  the  number  of 
families  at  six  million,  which  at  five  to  a  family 
(the  ascertained  average),  gives  a  population  of 
thirty  million,  (a  number  that  is  above  the 
mark),  would  give  kleven  agues  of  productive 
land  /or  every  family  in  the  United  Kingdoin. 

Now  then,  I  ask,  why  dionld  a  single  fiunily 
suffer  want  ?  Those  who  object  that  two  acres 
of  land  are  insufficient  for  a  family,  cannot  say 
the  same  of  eleven,  an  amouut  so  manifestly 
more  than  adequate,  that  it  allows  of  any 
reasonable  limitations  and  deductions.  Add  to 
this  the  produce  of  our  fisheries,  the  import  of 
colonial  and  other  produce  in  exchange  for  our 
mann^Mtnres*  and  tbereis  an  amonntofcoffl* 
sumable  wealth  far  more  than  what  Is  rsqnisite 
for  a  much  larger  population  than  our  owr. 

If  therefore,  labourers  !  you  are  met  with  the 
objection,  that  though  die  land  in  your  own 
parish  may  be  enongh  fbr  yo«»  yet  the  produc- 
tive land  of  the  country  is  insufficient  for  tho 
entire  people;  you  can  tell  them  in  thu  ilrst 
place,  tiiat  you  ought  to  be  the  first  served,  who- 
ever else  may  want,  and.  In  the  second,  you  can 
give  them  an  answer,  the  truthtolneis  of  wbidi 
I  defy  any  man  living  to  refute. 

Why  then  should  the  land  not  be  sup- 
porting the  people  at  the  present  time? 
Because  it  is  monopolised  by  the  few ;  because 
Uso  things  are  required  to  produce  food,  land 
aud  labour — the  land  is  there  but  the  labour" 
power  has  been  taken  from  it*  Yon  would  all 
say  it  was  a  heinous  crime  to  take  a  thousand 
acres  of  good  land,  f  iice  them  round,  and  decree 
they  should  be  cuitivuted  never  more.  But  do 
younotseeit  is  equally  fatal  whether  the  people 
are  taken  from  theland,  or  the  land  Istakni  from 
the  people?  Our  present  system  does  both.  It 
(1  rives  the  labour  power  to  the  factory  districts  to 
gnnd  wages  down,  as  shewn  in  a  previous  art- 
ide,*  by  oompefcition,  and  agricnltoie  flags  for 
want  of  bands.  The  great  historian  of  Rome's 
dedine,  says,  it  has  been  calculated  that  not  more 
than  one  hundredth  part  of  a  peoplecan  be  kept 
in  idlehcss  with  safe^  to  the  rest.  Here  we  have 
nc  two  million  recognized  cheap  paupers — 
i)CP  ^esthe  pensioned,  landed,  red-coated,  blue- 
coated,  wigged,  gowHcd,  surpliced  paupers,  the 
dear  paupers.  Instead  of  one  hundredth,  we  have 
about  four^thirteenthskeptin  idleness  and  Inzn- 
ry,  living  on  the  remainder.  Besides  tliese,  we 
have  tho  great  bulk  of  the  industrious  plnrod  on 
artificial  labour,  on  non -product! ve  toil,  lacqueys 
and  Aopmeu  without  number,  and  swarms  of 
mechanics  and  factory  slaves,  who  do  nothing 
towards  the  production  of  food,  and  though  half- 
starved,  yet  demand  that  food  to  live.  So  many 
hands  taken  from  productlon,yet  the  sapne  num- 
berof mouths  remainingforconaumpti<m*  There 
is  tho  secret  of  our  misery. 

This  dreadful  system  ia  pillared  on  the 
monopoly  of  the  land.  Ton  have  sew  that 
«  See  IfOk  4,  ChsrtlilPXninunnM^  Letter  n» 
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tbere  are  eleven  acres  of  good  laud  for  BVQty 
family.  How  is  this  land  used ?  Out  of  the 
seventy-seven  million  acrei,  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions are  ancultirated — and  out  of  those  col- 
ttviftid,  twenty- sey«n  millioos  art  wood  and 
pasturago !  Read  that,  and  cease  to  wonder 
that  the  millions  starve,  Uut  of  37,001,000 
acres  of  producUve  laud  in  England  aud 
Walifk  only  lX,0i7»(NK)  on  vndor  ogrioaltove, 
including  2^100,000  lying  fallow Thus  much 
for  the  land — now  for  the  labour  power  aj)plied 
to  it.  There  are  only  50,000  landed  proprietors. 
S00»000  HirmM,  and  700,000  agrionltural 
UbOQim  fal  tbo  country  !  Contrast  this  with 
onr  machine  power  of  10on,nno,00O  hands 
and  our  factory  swarms  besides.  Why  is  tlus? 
that  landlord  and  parson  may  rerel  in  wide 
domains  and  countlMi  ridheo— -wd  that  factory- 
lord  and  gold  king  m&y  coin  inillions  out  of  the 
robbed  earnings  of  competitive  labour.  Wcvq 
tha  land  yours,  the  squire  could  no  longer  be 
Iho  tjrant  of  o  iirtriefc,  tho  mtaiifiMtitrer 
would  have  to  pay  fair  wages,  and  thus  make 
smaller  profits.  The  scarcity  of  men  enriches 
the  squire,  the  plenty  of  men  enriches  the 
nwimfafftowr.  So  tbey  hm  pli^ed  into  each 
others  hands  and  yon  hftre  hom  doatroyed 
between  them. 

The  murderous  system  is  being  developed 
more  and  more  every  year.  From  oihcial  do- 
onmenii,  tho  e|eetaieiiti  in  Iiolaiid  from  '80 

to  'i3  amonntod  to  80,000  headaoiF  families, 

equal  to  nearly  luilf-n-milHon  of  people! 
The  papers  every  day  bring  fresh  accounts  of 
OTtetfoos.  We  near  of  it  in  Ireland  and  the 
Highlands ;  tho  papers  are  silent  as  to  the 
evictions  in  England.  "Rut  lool^  avound  the 
factory-towns.  See  tho  vast  i^iar^^j-prairies. 
The  iactory-lords  are  buying  up  all  the  land, 
and  tnming  it  ioto  grasing  tnwii,  whote  thoir 
herds  wander  at  will,  that  they  may  screw  an 
additional  penny  out  of  their  meelmnioi,  by 
supplying  them  with  adulterate  1  milk  ! 

Kow  then,  labourer  \  look  homo  again  to 
yont  own  puiah.  See  tho  fain  of  YOO  aetes 
employing  fire  labourers  at  8s.  eaoh— wbkh 
Womd  maintain  100  families  at  seven  acres 
oach  !    See  the  land  let  to  the  farmer  at  £1 

r»r  aore,  for  which  the  labourer  pays  £6  Ss. 
am  quoting  positive  caaea.  See  tho  land  lot 
to  tlie  Yorkshire  farmer  at  30s.  per  acre, 
while  tho  poor  man  pays  for  the  same  lan<i, 
adjoining  £18.  Sec  it  sold  to  the  eapitalibta 
at  £28  per  aero,  to  the  working  man  at  £180. 
See  the  rjoirf^tcrsliit  o  farmer  pay  50s.  per 
acre,  tho  working  man  pay  £10  138.  for  the 
same.*    Go  to  me  strictly  rural  districts — 

*  T^y  i2nd  of  2nd  William  IV.  "An  Act  toauthori»e 
(in  parishes  euclossd  uuder  any  Act  of  Farliamenk}, 
the  lettttng  of  Poor  AUotmentS  Ih  tnudl  porlOras  to 
indastrioui  cottagers,"  it  is  provided  that  a  d.iy-Ia- 
boorer,  or  young  man  of  the  parish,  may  have,  i/ 
tlie  vestry  think  in-op^r^  not  less  than  ^      uuarter  of 

an  aore»  nor       (Wi  im      of  «i«cA  land  oia 


but  I  am  addressing  those  who  live  there.** 

Labourers  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset !  slaves 
of  the  South,  West,  East,  and  Midland  !  look 
around  you,  at  the  paradise  with  which  God 
hca  anrrounded  you,  and  wondor,  not  at  your 
masters,  but  at  7/')?a-.'< :  / 

But  you  may  i  blinded  by  objections  to 
the  small-farm  system  :  you  may  be  told  that 
agrionlturo  muat  be  In  a  mdo  and  primltivo 
state  on  that  plan,  owing  to  tho  want  of  capital, 
and  you  may  have  observed  that  in  some  in* 
stances  it  has  been  i^und  to  be  so.  You  are  told 
tho  fire-aore  farmer  oannot  apply  sucb  man- 
ures and  improvementa  as  the  great  capit«Jiit 
is  enabled  to  do.  Perhaps  so!  but  who  makes 
the  capitalist  great  ?  Who  creates  his  capital? 
Numbers  of  lalourers  by  their  united  labour. 
Co-operate  than  I  AttodaU  then  together ! 
Apply  th(»e  resourocR  for  your  mutual  aid, 
inatead  of  for  your  mutual  destruction — and 
you  will  iiiid  no  lack  gt  capital — on  the  con- 
trary, moM  aapital  tlian  now,  ainoa  it  will  not 
be  fritteiod  away  botwoon  tho  parson  and  tla 
squire. 

You  may  liave  it  urged  still  furHier  that 
the  remedy  of  reatoring  yon  to  &o  land 

would  be  merely  temporary — owing  to  the 
increase  of  the  population,  and  that  the  small- 
farm  system  tends  to  accelerate  that  incre^u. 
But  experience  proves  exactly  the  reverse. 
*'  Populat ion  in  the  Nctkc  r  landsi  *  says  TAota- 
ton,  "  has  ever  retainai  -pretty  much  the  same 
proportion  to  tubnstence,  a-nd  the  peopk  of 
thin  generation  are  comeiiaciUli^  as  weii  as 
their  oneeHortJ'  The  aame  holda  good  ^ 
Switzerland,  Nwway,  and  every  small-farm 
country  in  Europe.  Indeed,  it  is  found  that 
the  population  ineseases  far  more  rapidly  in 
the  large-fiunn  eountriefl^  thna  ia  the.  otner. 
In  Belgium,  Norway,  Tuscany*  nndl^e  agricul- 
tural cantons  of  Bwiteerlaud,  it  remains  almost 
stationary.  In  France,  with  its  eleven  mil- 
lions of  small-farms,  it  takes  132  years  to 
double  ilaelt  In  Russiay  with  its  serfli  and 
laud-monopoly,  it  doubles  itself  in  G2  years 
in  Euglaud  in  50 !  Thus,  experience  nulli- 
fies the  ubjection — and  it  i^>  au  admitted  iact 
that  the  children  of  the  pqor  am  nlwayi  moie 
numerous  than  those  of  the  rich. 

But  a  third  objection  is  started  :  that  tbc 
smaU-fanu  system  leads  to  tho  iuiluitesimal 
aabdiTiflimi  of  property.  This,  too,  ia  firand 
by  aaqpradence  to  bo  not  the  case.  Thonifton 
says  of  tho  pranll  propricton^  of  Belgium  : — 
"  Their  inheritance  seems  Ukely  alto  to  be  *ra«i- 
mitt€d  unbroken  to  a  distant  potteriiy;  for  it  is 
(teknowleet^edt  evm  6y  Utm  uiAo 
small  farms  as  thegi'eat  prouioteraqf  jmupentm, 
that  they  prodme  v&ry  di^erent  e^eAU  a/cMng 
the  JfUmingt,** 

tenam  from  year  to  year.  But  he  may  bo  ejected  If 
the  rent  is  four  wecka  in,  arnjar,  aiid  if  tile  Mtrjf 
Udnk  the  land  is  not  well  cultivated.  No  habitations 
ar«  (0  teiitM  0»  IM  i«id /•-Aesd  that  mocksiy  I 
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Hie  same  holdn  good  of  all  small-farm 
flouatriflfl,  And  wkat  k  tlic  reason  ]  The 
MMD-ftnnflfrtMn  erettes  a  prosperous  home 
tnde ;  homiB^nde  opens  so  many  new  chan- 

neli  of  employment,  that  the  "  endless  sub- 
division "  is  unnecessary.  It  may  be  said 
tint  Ireland  is  a  bad  specimoi."  But  Lord 
John  Kussell  himself  admitted  in  the  House 
"that  the  small-farm  system,  the  sub- 
divimoii  of  the  land,  was  not  the  cause  of 
Ireland's  imi>ei-y ;  ior  he  found  that  iu  the 
Sttonyof  ijrniaglif  where  subdiTiBion  existed 
to  its  greatest  extent,  there  was  the  least 
amount  of  pauperism.  He  attributed  Ire- 
land's misery  to  the  imecunty  of  tenure.*'* 

To  the  land,  then,  laboorenl  And  now  the 
question  k,  bow  sball  you  get  it»  and  on  what 
tenure  shall  you  hold  it  ^ 

Once  more  look  around  you  I  Do  you 
timk  you  win  get  it,  by  asking  the  landlord 
and  the  parson  for  it?  You  may  ask  till 
doom -lay  !  You  must  unite  !  You  must 
oigaaisG — you  must  become  the  ruling  power. 
Afine,  you  cannot  You  are  but  700,000— 
but  tbure  are  others  beside  yott  suffering 
under  a  similar  yoke.  There  arc  factory- 
slaves,  as  -well  as  rural  slavcH.  IJnito  !  Their 
niuaber  is  legion — aud,  combined,  you  are 
iisnbttble;  Why  do  the  squire,  the  parson, 
Mid  the  farmer  rule  you  f  Because  tlioy 
haye  all  political  power.  Why  do  they  pos- 
sess ii  i  Because  you  are  ignorant,  not  because 
tluy  are  etnmg.  Because,  where  you  had 
gained  some  loiowledge,  they  have  succeeded 
in  dividing  you.  Count  numbers  in  each 
pariah — who  are  the  many — ^your  masters  or 
youisehes]  This  holds  good  far  more  in  the 
munfiustiuiag  di[rtriet8.  Tea  men  are 
stronger  than  one  num.  Why  arc  you  slaves  ? 
Because  you  are  ignorant  !  We  come  to  en- 
lighten ^ou.  Why  will  you  not  ieam  ?  Be- 
onn  yon  are  prejudiced.  But  we  will  per- 
gtverc— you  $h<M  be  taught ;  and,  therefore, 
t^ioil  be  fireo  !  Oh  !  my  Mends,  my  brethren, 
there  is  no  barrier  against  youi-  liberty  but 
vhit  you  raise  youiBelTas  t  Therefore,  the 
land  can  be  yours,  if  ao  you  will  it.  For  the 
tenure  on  which  you  ought  to  hold  it,  for 
Ute  means  by  whieh  you  ought  to  obtain  it, 
Was  to  ruin  none,  I  refer  yon  to  a  previous 
number  of  this  publication.  • 

Would  you  not  be  happier  if  you  had  five 
or  ten  acres  of  land  to  cultivate  for  your  own 
benefit?  There  is  the  land,  and  the  means 
ire  pointed  out,  by  which  it  may  be  yours. 
Would  you  not  be  happier  if  you  had  a  cot- 
tage of  your  own,  instead  of  being  heaped  in 
huts  and  kenneU,  in  lofta  and  sheds,  by 
^■OVMI  Hothing  need  prevent  your  having 

*oreoQZM  ihii  is  argiMd  under  Uieptnient  urstem 
vtannk  Tim  nationwaatUm  of  laoA  weald  wrtete 

■•tlflriMBtgrof  lubdivisioii. 


them.  The  money  applied  to  building  work- 
houses and  gaols,  palaces,  and  hedf-fiU^ 
obnrohee*  wotdd  fatuld  you  cottages,  ^he 
£12,000,000  ol  the  parsons,  paid  them  fbr 

phcv,  intr  you  ik«xr  road  to  heaven,  while  they 
help  to  make  earth  a  hell,  would  smooth  tho 
way  to  paradise,  by  accustoming  you  to  it 
here.  You  would  save  in  poor's  rate,  and 
police,  in  disease  and  crime.  For  crime  is 
the  child  of  poverty.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  say 
that  the  crowding  of  people  together  in  towns 
is  tiie  cause  of  crime — it  is  their  poverty, 
not  their  numbers,  that  causes  it.  How 
strikingly  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
from  the  year  180d  to  the  year  1841,  in  bix 
agricultural  connties,  where  the  increase  of 
the  population  was  only  45  per  cent,  the 
increase  of  crime  was  eqaal  to  that  of  six 
manufacturing  towns,  where  the  increase  of 
the  population  WBB  02  per  cent! 

If.  then,  yott  wish  to  become  pofl»ssed  of 
the  land,  you  must  have  the  powc!-  of  mak- 
tho  land's  laws.  Primogeniture,  settle- 
meat,  and  entail,  lock  the  land  from  yoiu 
Socisd  power,  misdirected,  enables  the  rich 
to  plunge  you  in  deeper  misery  every  day. 
Bench,  bar,  and  juiv,  pulpit,  prcsp,  and 
school,  barrack,  fort,  and  ship,  aiu  tlieirs, 
and  theizB  alone.  They  make  we  laws,  tiiey 
adminiBter  the  laws,  they  alter  the  laws. 
They  are  your  judges,  your  coimsel,  and 
your  Jailors — they  areall^  and  you  are  no- 
thing. But,  remember,  nfMottof  patUtmmi 
could  alttr  this.  For,  remember,  who  make 
the' laws?  Parliament  Who  make  parlia- 
ment 1  The  electors.  If,  therefore,  you 
could  elect  those  men  who  would  make  laws 
jbr  yon,  instead  of  agaiiut  you — you  might 
be  free  and  happy,  instead  of  being  slaves 
and  wretched.  Therefore,  you  want  the  vote 
— ^you  want  universal  suih'age — ^you  want 
the  Cbabtbb,  and  the  knowledge  how  to  um 
it.  That  knowledge  we  are  instilling  now — 
that  power  it  rests  with  you  to  create.  Be 
ChartistSt  that  is,  let  but  a  million  men  think 
alike,  and  that  aright ;  eomejnen  say,  '*know- 
ledge  is  power  others  say,  "niunbersare 
power  I  *' — both  together  must  be  power— then 
THINK  and  UNITE,  and  nothing  can  resist  you. 

Labourers!  Poor  degraded aerfr  1  Airake 
at  last  to  a  eeose  of  your  own  dignity  and 
power.  The  nation  h  the  trrcat:  landlord,— 
and  the  aristocracy  arc  a  tenantry  who  won 
leases  from  its  ignorance,  perpetuated  them 
by  fraud,  and  now  hold  tliem  by  your  dis- 
union. But  they  are  in  arrears  with  their 
rent — -their  payment  of  prosperity  to  you.  It 
is  time  to  turn  the  dishonest  tenant  out,  uud 
to  reeome  our  own  B^gusL 

God,  wc  are  told,  gave  tho  land  to  Adam 
and  hh  otl'spring  as  their  inheritance  for  over. 
He  did  not  give  it  to  the  tirst-born,  or  to  the 
secoud  bom,  but  to  all  mankind  aike.  He 
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led  his  chosen  people  to  a  promised  lanrl,  and 
(livided  it  among  them,  lQaU«nably»  while  a 
uation. 

Toil*  too,  halt  upon  the  fh>ntier  of  the 

promiBedland.    Yow  0?m  fears,  your  own 

foUic?!,  are  tbe  Jordan  you  must  oroas.  You 
are  halting  on  Pisgab,  when  God  has  spread 


"  Canaiin  at  yonr  feet !  77  million  acres  of  the 
"promised  land  '  lie  around  you!  Yonr 
title  is  given  you  in  the  mouth  that  ciuYes 
food,  in  the  arm  that  can  produce  it  Your 
title  is  given  you  in  the  words,  "  he  that  will 
not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat" — and  by  thia 

i  title  rise,  and  claim  your  own  1 


THE  WALK  HOME  FHUM  BELDAGON, 

AFTER  A  CHARITY  iESMOU, 


The  rich  arc  going  to  their  homeiy 

The  clouds  of  dust  arise; 
For  rich  men  always  try  to  cast 

The  duit  in  poor  men's  eyes. 

The  pairement  hounds-'the  church  resounds. 

The  rush  is  at  the  gate  ; 
The  coursers  prance — the  chariots  glance^ 
And  rings  the  pious  plate. 

And,  wide,  hehold — the  hat  unrolled 
Of  squires,  and  lords,  and  dames: 

Some  give  their  silver,  some  thdr  gold^ ' 
And  some  bMtow  their  tMMiMi. 

B 

Oh!  bitterest  chain  that  cunuing  yet 

Has  fashioned  for  the  free; 
To  bind  the  mind  of  human  kind, 
Tbe  chain  of  diarity! 

Go!  poor  man;  on  the  hutler  fawDf 

The  lacque^r's  favour  sue, 
That  yours  may  be,  by  eharity, 

What  God  made  yours  by  dne» 

And  bare  the  head,  and  meekly  tread— > 

The  rich  man  passes  by; 
For  he  upon  your  toil  is  fed. 

You  starve  ou  charity. 

On  Soyer-sonp,  their  dogs  would  spurn. 

They  feast  your  fainting  throng; 
In  lehoek,  nnoe  yon  un'Mthink  aad  learn, 

Th^  teach  yon  to  think  wrong; 

lu  uuiouH,  gaols,  and  workhouses. 
Your  separate  flocks  tbey  tether; 

And  star>'e  you  singly,  for  they  ftfUf 
To  let  you  starve  together. 

In  naked  hospitals  they  ca^ 

Tour  martyrdom's  last  si^; 
The  homes  that  should  have  cheered  your  age, 

Thdr  avarice  denies. 

Uiiboiioureii,  in  a  parish-grave 

Your  toil-worn  bones  they  toss: 
Your  labour  was  the  ore  tlisj  coined^ 

Your  body  is  the  dros8* 


The  hireling  priest  performs  bis  part^ 

Fit  guide  for  auch  a  goal! 
And  he,  who  helped  to  break  your  hemif  - 

Prays  God  to  bless  your  mtL 

Then  bless  the  good  Samaritan 

For  every  crumb  ho  gave; 
And  live  a  b^gared  working-man! 
And  die— a  pauper  slave! 

But  I  will  teach  you  how  to  live. 

Or  shew  you  how  to  die; 
And  so  shall  do  ten  thousand  more. 

All  better  men  than  I. 

Tour  lords  may  think  it  wise  tcset 

The     rabble"  an  example. 
And  worshipping  the  decencUt, 
Upon  the  ditties  trample; 

May  bid  >jour  virttiou?  gratitude 

Tlicir  grasping  sin  surround. 
May  rob  you  first,  and  then  restore 

A  fixtthing  in  the  jjownd  I 

But  they  shall  find  nor  trace  nor  grace, 

Nor  rest,  nor  peace,  nor  |  ause  : 
V\\  tear  the  mask  from  off  thou*  face. 
The  glove  from  off  their  claws. 

A  niggard  tithe  of  all  they  won 

Their  fear  may  well  bestow. 
To  hoild  another  Beldagon, 

And  scatter  tracts  like  snow: 

Time  rent  in  twain— their  feudal  chain, 

And  l)all  and  bayonet  fail — 
But  church  nii  l  riTripel  may  reniMn 
Your  spiritual  jaii ; 

Wliilo  mammon's  scheme  is  working  well 

Beliind  its  ghostly  curtain; 
Thev  keep  you  here  in  «erta«»  heP. 

Through  fear  of  one  tmcertain. 

Ihey  call  the  plagues,  that  common  sense 
To  iktir  misrule  can  trace» 

The  anger  of  Omnipotence 
On  your  rebellious  race:—  " 
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But  you  should  tmi,  in  mrnt  and  need, 

The  plagues  our  Egypt  smite, 
L'uiil  its  PiiAHOAUs  shall  have  fi-eed 

And  tell  their  biahops,  bidding  jou 
In  woe  contented  dwell; 


I    The 'way  that's  trod— to  go  to  0od, 
Can  nevtr  be  thr^h  kUL 

Then  up,  men!  iip!  man's  laws  may  pass* 

But  *  ai  til  and  sky  remain : 
The  Eden  that  has  once  been  made^ 
Can  enre  be  made  again! 


OUR  COUNTRY. 


It 


The  Taxation  of  Enqland*  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  conntriee. 


Many  good  sools  and  loyal  subjects  imagine 
that  they  pay  only  about  £SO«000.000  per  ann., 

fortho  privilege  of  being  made  miserable.  This 
is,  however,  excessively  below  the  mark.  The 
following  may  be  of  adyantage  !n  arriviDg  at  a 
mcr^  r  nrrect  estimation. 

According  to  the  uncontroverted  and  incon- 
trowtible  statement  of  Mr.  Slaney,  iu  the 
Hoase  of  Commons,  on  the  6Ch  of  March, 
1^'''>,  the  annual  cost  of — 

Chime  is    11,000,000 

Hospitals,  and  loaefirom  "prevent* 

ible  illness"    .  .  5,400,000 

Total  of  crime,  poor-rate,  hospitals,  <fec^  for 
England  and  Walea  alone,— £27,500,000. 

Inpludinn:  Ireland  40,000,000 

To  this  may  be  added  army,  navy, 

uidordnanee    16,000,000 

(Which  expenditure  in  1792,  in  time 

of  war,  was  only  £  t,7no,G9  t) 
Interest  on  the  national  debt      ...  27,000,000 

Oar  civil  expendUnra    5,000,000 

Ovcliiumh   1.^,^00,000 


Total 


101,800,000 


Paid  annually  by  the  people  of  this  country  to 
uphold  poverty,  disease,  anderlme !  for  that  ii 

the  right  way  of  putting  it.  The  same  money 
apent  in  a  different  manner,  might  utterly  pre- 
vent the  existence  of  aneb  evila. 

The  entire  civil  and  military  expenditure  of 
America  is  considerably  less  than  £8,000,000 
per  annum  !  The  English  royal  family  receive 
£700,000  per  annum.  The  American  president 
£5,000  !  all  the  civil  functionaries  of  the  Ame* 
ricau  government  together,  only  ^-10,000. 

Thus  in  England,  rates,  tythe8,[and 

taxes  are    678*  per  head 

Prnssia,  tnxea  are    ...    Os.  8d.  „ 

Austria,      „  ...      ...     7s.  Gd* 

liussia,    5a. 

America      „  ...      ...  5s. 


The  land  tax  in  England  is  £1,IB^IB6 

France  23,250,000 

France  is  the  highest  taxed  country  after 
England  ;  but  there,  at  lea.st,  the  bulk  of  taxa- 
tion falls  on  property, — on  thefond— here  land* 
lords  makes  the  law8,and  therefore  tax  others. 


THE  HISTOEX   OF  JTLORENCB. 

(Continoedfrompege  lOO,  No.  G.) 


mated  intercourse  which  warms  the  soul,  and 
difioses  noble  sentiments  even  among  classes 
tmenlightened  by  the  knowledge  of  the  past, 
or  by  the  experience  of  foreign  uationg.  In 
slavish  countries,  the   prince  alone  speaks, 
aiiiiu;iL  uQiversal  silence  ;  he  dictates  the  pro- 
dtnutioDaof  the  antliorlties,  tbeaenteneesof  the 
tribunals;  he  even  infpires  the  language  to  be 
^ittCTed  from  the  pulpit  or  the  confessional  ; 
because  the  disposal  of  the  revenue  is  at  his 
be  appears  as  a  dispensing  providence,  and 
Qiakes  the  people  believe  he  ffives  (til  thai  be 
*lw?  net  fake  from  them.    The  indigent  are 
gtateful  to  him  for  the  public  charities;  tlie 
i^rar  for  the  justice  and  police  which  protect 
lis  property.    The  populace  of  towns  applaud 
^  ligoui  whidi  fklla  on  the  higbec  dassea. 


The  national  pride  takes  olVence  at  the  foreigner 
who  expresses  his  pity  for  an  unhappy  and  ill- 
governed  people ;  and  the  vanity  of  the  vnlgar 
is  interested  in  the  snp'iort  of  what  exists.  Tf 
any  memory  of  the  period  of  liberty  is  pre- 
served auiougst  tite  ignorant  classes,  it  only 
refers  to  nnhappiness  and  pain.   They  have 
heard  of  the  efforts,  the  sacrifices,  made  by 
their  fathers  in  defence  of  the  people's  rights; 
but  they  see  only  the  evils  of  the  struggle, 
while  the  result,  because  It  is  not  of  a  material 
nature,  escapes  their  imagination.    They  con- 
clude that  bread  was  as  dear,  and  labour  as 
painful,  in  the  days  of  liberty  as  in  their 
times;  and  to  the  privatione  they. endure  were 
then  added  dangers  and  violent  catastrophes  of 
which  their  Slithers  transmitted  to  their  eliiidi*en 
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some  terribk  d&tails.  Slavery,  it  k  said,  so 
dAbUM  iiiaiii8toiiiil»liim  love  it;  and  ex- 
perience confirms  the  maslm.  Nations  every- 
wliere  appear  attached  each  to  its  form  of  go- 
vernmeat  in  proportion  to  its  imperfections. 
Wbit  is  moit  'vtelons  in  ita  inatittttloiu,  is 
eTttywhere  most  liked;  and  ike  moit  obstinate 
resistance  is  that  whit^  theptopkci^pou  to  their 
JOOrcU  advancement, 

**  Snob,  in  particular,  was  the  state  ef  Italy 
towards  tiie  end  of  the  fifteenth  centniy;  The 
lower  orders  in  the  cities  of  Lombardy  preserved 
no  other  memory  of  the  period  of  liberty  than 
tliat  imprusiiied  uu  tlie  imagiuation  by  some 
ndo,  which  their  forefathers  pointed  out  as 
monuments  of  ancient  battles  or  of  ancient 
violence.  The  peasantry,  having  never  en- 
ioyed  any  poiitioal  rights,  feared  nothing 
Mi  the  seoorge  of  war ;  and  prised  a  gorem- 
aueiit  only  in  proportion  to  its  pacific  disposi- 
tion. The  Medici  endeavoured  still  more  to 
render  themselves  popular  by  i^eeping  their 
fellow  citizens  in  estate  of  eontinnal  ftstivity; 
the  expense  of  which,  at  least  in  part,  was  sup- 
plit'd  from  thcIro':vn  pntnmony.  The  protection 
againtit  the  l;iw  extended  to  the  guilty  was  on© 
of  the  great  means  of  Seduction.  The  law 
threatened  eriminals  with  the  Biest  tefrible 
punishments  ;  perseeutiona  began  with  torture 
and  ended  with  the  wheel.  Nevertheless  every 
village  festival  produced  a  murder:  and 
those  who  eemmitted  it  were  exaotly  the  sort 
of  determined  men  whom  the  tyrant  most  de- 
sired to  have  about  him.  By  shielding  them 
£rom  justice,  he  obtained  from  them  and  their 
families  a  eratsAtl  attaohment,  proportioned 
to  the  orueTty  of  the  punishment  they  es- 
caped. These  men,  the  most  dan:^erou8  leaders 
of  a  rabble,  were,  therefore,  all  devoted  to  the 
prinoe ;  and  a  call  to  the  overthrow  of  his 
tyranny  found  no  response,  either  in  the  towns 
or  in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
those  \vlio  had  any  olcvatiuu  of  Boal — who 
knew  what  their  country  had  becu,  and  what 
it  hftd  beoome— who  eonid  eompare  the  servi- 
tude at  home  with  the  liberty  abroad, — all  those 
whom  philosophy  enlightened  on  the  increasing 
moral  degradation  of  men  subject  to  absolute 
power,— eonld  not  resign  themselTes  to  the  loss 
of  liberty,  which  they  knew  would  be  followed 
by  tho  loss  of  virtue.  They  would  willingly 
have  resistsd  ;  but  soldiers,  paid  with  their 
own  money,  shielded  the  tyrant  within  walls 
which  their  fathers  had  raised  to  protect  their 
frcLdorn.  Social  or^nniz.-ition,  founded  for  the 
ceuimon  good,  was  directed  by  an  usurping 
hand  lur  the  oppression  of  all.  The  right  of 
the  tribonals  to  pnnish  and  tl»t  of  the  prinoe 
to  pardon,  were  exercised  in  concert  only  to 
provide  resolute  assassins  for  the  latter.  Alli- 
anoes  oontraeted  in  the  uumu  oi  iha  country 
estiWtshed  amntual  guarantee  of  tiie  osarper 
against  .the  people.  No  power  existed  whioh 
eonld  bo  eroked  by  tb«  fiiiliglitmied  «ituen : 


though  he  had  been  asenred  that  all  endowsd 
with  intelligenee  and  virtne  were  on  his  sid^ 

that  the  whole  of  the  wealthy  part  of  the  na- 
tion desired  liberty — he  knew  that  the  tyrant 
could  arm  against  it  the  whole  ignorant  aad 
brutal  num  of  the  people.  It  wa«  reBsntnisiit 
for  tbe  tiiniDph  of  injustice  andbmtaiity— for 
the  oppression  exerdsed  by  men  governed  only 
bj  the  senses  over  sU  those  actuated  by  the 
mMer  aentioMnts  of  the  sonl^-tliat  so  fit- 
qoently  'in  this  country  obliged  the  latter  to 
resort  to  conspiracy."  Severe  as  this  magnifi- 
cent passage  of  Sismondi  s  is  against  the  people, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  too  true.  Alas  !  poorlibeiWl 
the  people  themselves,  have  given  her  tts 
keenest  stabs — the  people  alone  uphcM  tyr.^r.ny 
by  their  apatfay  and  ignorance — and  the  i  n 
lightened  few  are  excommunicated  by  tkui 
felfow  teileis  sofbriag  Kke  themaeNes. 

Now,  indeed,  the  working-cIa^eB  are  be- 
coming more  enlightened,  but  how  slowly  I 
The  really  democratic  portion  is  a  small 
minority.  Starvation  mikes  many  discon* 
tented — it  keeps  in  existence  a  vast  revolu- 
tionary clcnicnt — so  strong  indeed,  that  at 
any  moment  it  may  break  forth  and  sweep  all 
before  it ! — hxxi  how  difdcuit  it  will  be  for 
the  enlightened  few  to  atom  their  posaions,  to 
-avo  thorn  from  themselves,  and  to  guide 
tin  m  on  the  path  of  democratio  truth  instead 
oi  showy  fallacy  ! 

How  often  auo,  on  the  otiier  band,  M  In 
recent  times,  so  in  Florence  then,  tiie  ad* 
vanccd  gxiard  of  intellect,  unable  to  conceive 
that  the  noasses  can  be  such  slaved  and  cow- 
arda»  a»  to  refhae  liberty  when  tbe  ehaaooii 
offiBEed,  xiiBh  into  sure  deafemctioii— ^f^oiiM 
but  vain  self-sacrifice ! 

Thus  Bernardo  Nardi,  one  of  tho  Florentine 
citizens  who  had  been  oxiled  from  his  country 
in  the  time  of  Pietro  de'  Medid,  aeoompanied 
by  about  a  hundred  of  his  partisans,  sui-prised 
the  gate  of  tho  town  of  Prato,  on  the  Gtb  of 
April,  1470.  He  made  himself  master  of  the 
public  palace,  arrested  the  Florentine  jJOctaM^ 
took  possession  of  the  citadel,  and  afterwards 
traverain^*  the  streets,  willed  tho  people  to 
jom  him  and  hght  for  liberty.  Jde  intended 
to  make  thia  small  town  theettoni^ioldofihe 
republican  party,  whence  to  begin  liis  attack 
on  the  Medici.  But  although  he  had  suc- 
ceeded by  surpriso  in  maldng  himself  master 
of  the  town,  the  inhabitants  remained  deaf 
to  his  voice,  and  not  one  answered  his  call- 
not  one  detested  tyrpimy  sufficiently  to  com- 
bat it  at  the  peril  ot  the  last  oxtromity  of 
human  buH'eiiug.  The  friends  of  tho  govem- 
ment»  seemg  wat  Nazdi  remained  done,  at 
last  took  arms,  attacked  him  on  all  sides,  and 
soon  overpowered  him  by  numbci's.  Nnrdi 
was  made  prisoner,  led  to  f^^lorouco,  sm^  there 
beheaded  with  six  of  hiaaeooK^lioee;  ipslv* 
others  were  hanged  at  Prato.'*  ' 

Saoh  WM  the  &te  of  tbo  fint  d«teid«»<tf 
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old  liberty,  against  the  now  domination  of 
Hm  gold  kings.  Medld,  thd  magnifloenA  mer- 

duuit,  was  fiur  more  dimcnlt  to  conquer  by  a 
benighted,  degenerate,  and  degraded  people, 
(tint  were  still  however  to  emit  flashes  of  their 
flrttani  glory— dasditig  to  tho  ivoild),  than 
kd  beoi  tue  Dake  of  Athens  with  all  his 
Irms,  troops,  courage,  cleverness,  and  skill. 

The  next  attempt  to  which  wc  now  proceed, 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordiuaiy  on  record, 
tnd  forms  a  perfect  lonmnoe  of  oonspitocy. 

A  feeling  of  intense  rivalry  had  spning  up 
between  the  houses  of  Medici  and  Pazzi,  and 
the  latter  descended  from  that  of  Andrea  dc 
tei,OD«  of  flie  five  Accoppiatori,  under  F!e- 
tro  de*  Medici,  sought  to  recruit  its  fortTinc 
in  confiscating  the  -svcalth  of  its  foes.  The 
Ptm  were  connected  with  the  houses  of  Mc- 
dki,  m»  of  ^hem  haTmg  married  a  sister  of 
Lorenzo  and  Qiuliano,  its  chiefs— bat  th^ 
enmity,  unmitigated  by  this,  was  increased 
by  the  fact  of  the  Pazzi  having  been  tricked 
of  A  iBTge  property  by  a  law  suddenly 
passed  by  the  Medici. 

The  Pazzi  therefore  forraod  a  conspiracy  for 
the  assassination  of  the  two  brothers  Medici, 
both  of  them  young  men,  and  the  subversion 
f  ttefr  hoaae.  Tkub  Pope,  SiztoB  lY.* 
joined  m  the  plot,  and  promised  the  aid  of 
all  the  pontifical  forces.  Salviati,  Archbishop 
aud  Cardinal,  to  whom  the  Medici  had  refused 
the  poesentoii  of  Mb  See  of  Pisa  Mdered  the 
BEKMt  eager  aaeustance,  and  vast  numbers  of  all 
grades  wore  admitted  into  the  secret,  ^hi? 
secret,  though  intrusted  to  so  many,  this  con- 
spiracy, though  so  widely  ramified,  wonderful 
to  r^te,  was  not  revealed.  Everything 
teemed  working  to  {he  destmotkm  A  that 
fcted  house.  ' 

The  plan  of  action  was  as  follo>vs ; — it  was 
taaed  enential  tint  both  the  brolhera  Lo- 
renzo and  Giutiano,  should  be  killed  at  the 
Bame  time  and  place,  lest  one,  escaping,  should 
aveage  the  other.  The  body  of  the  conspira- 
ton  «M  divided  thiu -the  archbishop,  with 
AS  tfoop,  was  to  attack  the  palace  of  the  sig- 
wna— another,  with  Jacopo  de  Pazzi,  was  to 
nise  the  populace;  Francesco  Pazzi  and  Ber- 
iMoBiDdSniWeretostabGiuliano,  while  two 
iP^tM,  Antonio  da  Volteira,  and  Stefano  di  Bag- 
none  were  fiiraultaneously  to  attack  Lorenzo. 
^  murder  waa  to  take  place  at  the  fii-st  fcs- 
iwl  tt  which  the  brothers  should  be  both 
pnmt: — ^but,  though  many  splendid  banquets 
iwe  given  by  the  nobility,  and  by  the  Medici 
ttttnselves,  it  happened,  strangely  enough, 
^uite  contrary  to  their  usual  practice,  that 
TO  me  never  present  at  the  same  occadon. 
TbiB  caused  a  great  delay — and  every  hour 
jP^faygwed  the  safety  of  the  secret — yet  appa- 
■iftr  a  power  as  strong  as  that  which 
9*M  Medid,  shielded  the  conspira- 
tor--for  none  of  them  turned  traitor— and 

mmmy^tfianobui  th* purtiniis of  Me- 


dici found  nothing  to  raise  the  slightest  sos- 
picion.  Wearied  ivith  disappdntmeiife,  fli0 
Pazzi  at  last  determfaisd  to  despAtehtiiar  ene- 
mies at  a  public  ceremonial  in  a  church 
where  they  were  sure  to  attend  together.  Bat 
adifllculty  arose  here  *  one  of  the  piieste  iviio 
was  to  nave  stabbed  Lorenzo,  and  had 
been  perfectly  willing  to  do  it  olsowhoro, 
shrunk  from  committing  a  murder  in  a  church. 
This  caused  a  fresh  delay — at  last  his  scruples 
were  OTer-roled,  but  the  task  chiefly  devwired 
upon  Volterra,  the  firmer  of  the  two. 

The  26th  of  April,  1478,  afforded  at  last  the 
desired  opportunity.  Utterly  miconscious  of 
impending  danger,  Loremso  and  GKtiliuio  re* 
paired  to  church,  and  knelt  before  the  altar. 
Francesco  Pazzi  and  Bernardo  Bandini  moved 
close  to  Giuliano, — Volterra,  in  his  priestly 
habit,  bent  over  Lorenso.  Saddenly  a  groan 
and  the  falling  body  of  Giuliano  told  how  suc- 
cessful the  two  first  couspiratoi-s  had  proved. 
At  the  same  time  Volterra  had  drawn  his  dag- 
ger unperceived,  but  when  just  about  to 
strike,  laid  his  left  hand  on  the  left  shoulder 
of  Lorenzo,  the  better  to  guide  the  blow. 
The  touch  made  Lorenzo  start  to  his  feet- 
he  warded  the  blow  with  his  cloak,  and  drew 
Mb  swoid.  Hia  two  equerriea  did  the  samfl^ 
and  the  priests  fled;  whereupon  Bandini, 
who  had  just  killed  Giuliano,  ni.shed  up — but 
Lorenzo  darted  back  in  time  from  his  furious 
aaaailant,  bounded  into  the  eacristy,  and 
locked  the  door  behind  him. 

A  terrible  tumult  had  now  begun  in  the 
streets,  the  sound  of  which  was  audible  in 
the  ehorch  ;  and  Bandini,  despairing  of  fOO- 
ceas,  without  a  moment's  pause,  fled  from 
Florence,  aud  did  not  think  himself  lafe  until 
he  had  reached  Constantinople  ! 

' '  Meanwhile,  Salriati  also  failed  at  the 
palaee  of  the  Signoria :  he  had  eoncealed  hii 
followem  near  the  entry,  the  door  of  which 
shut  with  a  spring  lock,  and  which  the  con- 
spirators could  not  open  at  the  moment  when 
they  shoald  have  ioined  him.  Salviati  aftw- 
waras  presented  himself  to  the  ChnifUonier» 
but  his  troubled  look  and  language  so  excited 
the  suspicion  of  the  latter,  that  he  spruDS  to 
the  door,  lefsed  bv  the  hair  Xaeepo  Braeoiouni, 
who  was  conceaMd  behind  it,  and  instantly 
had  all  the  other  conspirators  killed,  either  by 
the  dagger,  or  by  hurling  them  from  the 
windows,  to  the  frames  of  which  he  hung 
Archbishop  Salviati,  with  two  of  his  cousins, 
and  Jacopo  Bracciolini.  The  two  priests, 
who  had  failed  to  kill  Lorenzo,  were  pursued 
and  cut  to  pieces  by  bis  friends."  By  such 
apparently  insignifloantneaiiStby  meh  strange 
aooidents,  a  conspiracy  wai  thwarted,  that  had 
been  niaiiircd  so  long,  spread  90  wide,  and 
preserved  with  such  extraordinary  secrecy  ! 

The  third  hand,  under  Jaoopo  de  Pani» 
whose  duty  it  had  been  to  raise  the  popii- 
iaee^  tbicfir  thefmelffi  into  the  atieeti; 
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tlwy  httrrifld  down  one  and  up  anotheri  but 

no  one  annwered  to  the  call.  In  panic,  Jacopo 
fled  bv  the  Rotnniriia  j^ate,  without  VL'tiirriin<;, 
uvea  lur  uuu  uiumcuL,  to  liis  ma^uidceat 
pftlaoe ;  bui  he  waB  intercepted  by  a  party  of 
peasants,  and  brought  back  :i  prisoner.  During 
all  this  period  Lorenzo  had  been  shut  up  in  the 
saoriaiy,  despairing  of  his  life— a  life  that  three 
tesolute  meo,  had  but  iheie  out  of  that  vast 
number  of  conspirators  known  of  his  defence- 
less situation,  smghi  hare  sacrificed  with 
impunity. 

But  now  the  friends  of  the  Medici,  in  thdr 
turn,  called  the  populace  to  Tengeance ,  and 

this  cry,  at  least,  they  were  not  slow  in 
answering.  Francesco,  Rinaldo,  and  Jocopo 
de'  Pazzi,  were  hung  at  the  windows  of  the 
palace  beside  the  archbishop.  All  those  who 
had  any  relation  of  blood,  or  connexion  of 
friendship  with  theni— all  those  who  had 
shewn  any  opposition  to  the  government — 
were  takeu  from  their  houses,  dragged  through 
the  streets,  and  put  to  death.  More  than  70 
citizens  were  torn  to  pieces  by  tho  mob  in 
these  first  days.  Lorenzo  afterwards  exerted 
aU  his  influence  to  obtaia  the  surrender  of 
those  who  had  sought  refuge  abroad ;  even 
Bernardo  Bandini  was  sent  b  ick  by  Mahomet 
the  Second  from  Constantinople  I  The  execu- 
tioner did  not  rest  till  two  hundred  Flwentines 
.bad  perished  in  eonsequeDoe  of  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Pazzi. 

**The  ill  success  of  the  conspiracy  of  Pazzi, 
strengthened,  as  always  happens,  the  govern- 
ment against  which  it  was  directed.  The 
Medici  had  been  content  till  then  to  be  the 
first  citizens  of  FJorcnco  :  from  tliat  time 
Lorenzo  looked  upon  himsoil  as  tiie  prince  of 
the  dity,  and  his  friends.  In  speaking  of  him, 
sometimes  employed  that  title.  In  addressing 
him,  the  epithet  of  *most  magnificent  lord'  was 
habitually  employed.  It  was  the  mode  of 
nddressing  the  condottieri,  orthe  petty  princes 
who  had  no  other  title.  Lorenzo  affeetcd  in 
bis  habits  of  life  nn  unbounded  liberality, 
.  pompi  and  splendour,  which  he  believed 
necsssary  to  make  up  for  the  real  rank  which 
he  wanted.  '  The  magnificent,'  his  title  of 
Ipnour,  is  become,  not  without  reason,  his 
surname  with  posterity.^ 

But  a  storm  was  now  gathering  around  the 
house  of  Medici  from  other  quarters.  Sixtus  IV. 
ftilminatcd  :i  bull  against  its  chief  for  having 
hung  an  archbishop,  and  demanded  that  Lorenzo, 
the  priori,  the  gonfalonier  and  the  balia  of  eight 
should  be  given  up  to  him,  to  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  enormity  of  their  crime.  The 
Pope  leaguel  with  Ferch'nHnd  of  Naples,  and 
the  republic  of  Sieuua,  and  Liie  great  and  almost 
vedstlem  combination  was  at  once  mored  upon 
Florence. 

Hercules  of  Este,  Dakc  of  Ferrara,  whom  the 
magnificent  merchant  placed  OYer  his  army,  (he 


never  faced  the  field),  seemed  in  coHuston  with 

his  encmiw,  betraying  his  employer.  Lorenzo's 
only  ally,  the  Ducht-ss  Bonn"  of  Savoy,  Regent 
of  Milan,  wast  driven  out  ui  the  latter  citj  by 
Ludovico  Sforza,  and  beaten  in  Janosxy  1479 
by  the  Swiss  at  Giornico ;  his  own  army  was 
defeated  at  Poggio  Imperialo  on  the  7th  of 
September  of  the  same  year,  by  the  Duke  of 
Cslabria;  his  friends  in  Florenee  began  to  tire 
of  a  disastrous  war,  which  both  the  Pope  and 
the  king  of  Naples  said  they  made  against  him 
alone}  the  populace  by  whom  he  had  risen,  were 
ready  to  abandon  him,  now  he  could  no  longer 
give  them  shows  and  entertainments;  he  was 
on  the  brink  of  destruction,  when  Ludovico 
Sforza  and  the  king  of  Naples  suddenly  declared 
themselves  willing  to  treat  with  him.  The  ty- 
rants, seeing  the  wily  Pope  wished  to  rO'SstsblUi 
liberty  in  Florenr as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power 
of  Naples  and  ^lilan,  which  always  threatcnd 
tliC  papal  states,  made  common  cause  with  tlici^ 
brother  tyrant. 

Lorenzo  had  the  courage  to  go  aloue  to 
Naples  in  a  Neapolitan  galley — an  act  of  bra- 
very that  has  t>een  compared,  and  justly,  witli 
the  confidence  of  Charles  the  fifth—but,  iadted, 
it  evinced  superior  valour,  for  Francis  was  & 
chivalrous  opponent,  Ferdinand  a  traitorous 
intriguer.  However,  it  did  not  suit  the  purpooc 
of  the  latter  to  remove  the  chief  obitaele  to 
liberty  in  Florence :  Lorenzo  was  well  reonvMi 
at  Naples,  and  agreed  to  let  the  king  conqmr 
and  appropriate  the  republic  of  Sicnoa  uaop- 
poj»U.  They  signed  the  treaty  ou  the  Gtli  of 
May  1480,  and  Sienna,  that  brave,  old  €i^> 
would  have  been  destroyed  as  a  steppingstone 
for  the  merchant-prince's  power,  had  not  the 
seizure  of  Otrautu  on  llie  26th  of  July  of  the 
same  year,  by  Aehmet  Giedik,  Grand  Tlsier  to 
Mohammed  the  second,  struck  a  sudden  panic 
throughout  Christendom,  and  forced  Ferdinand 
to  recall  the  Duke  of  Caiabri  i  with  his  army 
from  Tuscany,  to  defend  his  own  domjiiioiu 
against  a  power  that  was  then  at  the  height  of 
its  unparalleled  victories. 

"Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  on  his  nturu  from 
Naples  to  Florence,  roidered  stfll  mors  <i^^ 
sive  the  yoke  which  he  had  imposed  oU 
country.  He  determined  above  all,  to  etfifce 
from  his  authority  the  reT'J^^c  lary  and  conse- 
quently transitory  chU'  r  which  it  itifl 
retained;  at  the  same  time,  to  obliterate  the 
memory  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  main 
tained  by  the  periodical  assembling  of  parlia- 
ments. He  called  one,  however,  which 
determined  should  be  the  last«  He  made  that 
parliament  create  a  balia,  destined,  likewise,  to 
despoil  itself  for  ever  of  a  power  which  tbe« 
extraordinary  commissioners  had,  iu  fact,  ooa* 
sUotly  abused.  The  balia  transferred  to  a  asu 
councU  of  seventy  members,  the  absolute  power 
which  had  been  delegated  to  them  by  the 
Florentine  people.  That  cooncily  hencefi)rtb,.wsi 
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f6  ibfin  a  p«rmfliMfit  part  nf  fha  oonsUtated 
anthorides.  It  was  charged  to  flzerciae  a  gene- 
ral f5crutiny,  and  to  choose  only  those  among  Ihe 
IloreotiQe  citizens  who  were  qualified  for  the 
liui|Sii(traciw.  They  were  afterwards  to  distri- 
InUb  the  names  in.  ihe  different  elective  pnnes 
of  the  sJgnoria.  They  were  to  make  a  new 
division  of  the  taxes;  to  re-establish  an  equili- 
brium ia  the  finauces,  or  rather,  to  employ  the 
Maay  ^  tile  state  in  acquittiog  the  debts  of 
the  Medici,  whose  immense  fortune  was  deranged 
Dot  only  by  the  m3L'nifi!'<'nce  of  Lorenzo,  but 
the  profosioa  and  disorder  of  his  clerks,  who 
ciiried  on  his  commerce  with  the  prodigality 
and  extravagance  whidi  they  thonght  suitable 
to  a  prince.** 

Thos  Lorenzo  l>ecamo  sovereign  lord  of 
Flopence — feared  and  obeyed  at  home,  courted 
and  respected  abroad.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  3rd  of  September,  1480,  that  the  Pope 
Sixtos  IV.  reconciled  the  tvpublic  of  Florenoo 
to  the  church — and  he  yielded  then  only  to  the 
terrOT  which  the  oonqnest  of  Otranto  by  the 
Turks  had  inspired. 

We  will  now  pay  a  moment's  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  men  by  whom  Florence  was 
esdaved.  They  possessed  mw»h  of  the  splendid, 
something  of  the  great.  Nor  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Florence,  ' '  the  Athens  of  Italy,"  so 
lieroic  in  adversity,  eo  gentle  in  success,  so 
(Krinterested  in  ho* foreign  policy,  so  vigilant  in 
iter  internal  government,  should  have  bowed 
before  a  vulgar  tyrant.  On  the  tomb  of  Cosmo 
va»  engraven:  "The  father  of  his  country.** 
—His  virtue  and  moderation  all  mnst  own  : 
alas  I  they  lulled  the  suspicions  of  the  people, 
they  achieved  that  which  armed  rapacity  could 
not  have  done,  they  paved  the  way  for  the 
tyranny  of  bis  successors. 

OfLoreaaode'  Medici  Sismondi  speaks  thns : 

'*  Lorenzo  do*  Medici  has  been  ranked  among 
the  number  of  great  men  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  had 
■Offle.right  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  for  the 
'SQMksBi'vroteetioB  he  afforded  letters  and  the 
arts,  and  tifte  iwBpifl—  which  he  gave  to  them 
hioiself  as  a  poet  and  a  man  of  taste.  He 
0Uiied  tlie  afifection  of  the  literary  society 
lAldi  he  aasemb^^d  aimind  him,  as  mnch  by 
ibe  charm  of  ni  vraoter,  as  by  his  liber- 
ality.  But  it  is      as  a  statesman  that  he  can 

Cad  to  glory.  He  was  a  bad  citizen  of 
nee,  as  well  as  a  bad  Italian  ;  ho  degraded 
ftl  diameter  of  the  Florentines,  destroyed 
their  enerjjy,  rav'ahed  from  them  their  liberty, 
and  soon  fui  llier  exposed  them  to  th^  loss  ot 
l^dr  independence.  Fearing  tha  example 
sM,iH>ntagion  of  liberty  in  ihe  rest  of  Italy, 
ho  j)referred  alliance  with  the  sovereigns  who 
vere-most  odious, — with  Ferdinand,  Kinc'  of 
Ksj^,  with  Galeazzo  Sforza,  with  his  widow, 
iAerirsrdl^nth  Lndoric  the  Moor,  and  lastly, 
with  Po;^  Innocent  VIII.  who  had  succeeded 
Siit«^<!^*H84.  At  the  same  iime^  he 
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joined  in  every  btrigoe  against  the  repnUtei 

of  Sienna,  Lucca,  and  Genoa.  He  was  suspected 

nlso  of  having  favoured  conspirncies  against  two 
petty  princes  of  Romagna,  his  enemies.  Gir- 
olarao  Riario,  whom  Sixtus  IV.  had  made 
sovereign  of  Forll  and  Imola,  was  stabbed  in 
his  own  palace  bv  three  captains  of  his  guard* 
on  the  Hth  of  April,  1199.  Catherine  Sforza, 
his  wido]ft^,  and  the  natural  daughter  of  the 
Duke  Galeae,  preserved,  however,  the  prin* 
cipality  for  her  son  Octavian.  She  married, 
not  long  aflcrwftrds,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the 
grandfather  of  the  first  Grand  Dulce  of  Tus- 
cany. It  was  she  who  gave  her  name,  after- 
wards so  sadly  memorable,  to  her  godchild, 
Catherine  do'  Medici.  Galeotto  Manfredi, 
lord  of  Faenza,  was  stabbed  by  his  wife  on  the 
31st  of  May  following,  as  he  was  aboat  to 
sell  his  little  princfpality  to  the  Venetians, 
and  Faenza  remained  to  his  son  Aator  de' 
Manfredi  under  the  protection  of  Lorcnao  de* 
Medici.  The  hou^e  of  Medici  had  encouragod, 
at  Florence,  the  taste  for  pleasure  and  luxury, 
as  a  means  of  securing  its  power ;  but  this 
corruption  began  to  produce  a  reacti'^n.  Thoso 
of  graver  morale,  and  of  a  deeper  religious  con- 
viction,—  those  who  regmed  the  progress 
of  ecHrruption  as  certain  to  draw  down  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  on  Florence, — joined  to 
corapunctioua  ponitenc©  a  love  of  ancient 
liberty,  and  a  detestation  of  a  tyranny  fcwnded 
on  ihe  triumjph  of  vice.  They  were  called 
piagnoni,  the  **  weepers."  A  religious  mysti- 
cism began  to  supply  the  loss  of  political 
energy.  It  was  then  (iu  the  year  1489)  that 
Girolamo  Savonarola,  a  Dominican  monk  of 
Ferrara,  arrived  on  foot  at  Florence,  and 
lodged  at  the  convent  of  St.  Mark.  He  imme- 
diately began  to  preach  his  double  reform, 
political  and  religious.  ^  The  moat  respectable 
cltiaens  of  Florence  soon  rallied  around  thin 
memorable  man,  whose  wonderful  career  will 
ere  long  enlist  the  sympathies  of  everj'  reader 
of  these  pages. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1492,  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  was  attacked  by  a  slow  fever, 
joined  to  the  gout,  hereditary  in  his  family. 
He  retired  to  his  country-house  of  Careggi, 
where,  being  sensible  of  his  danger,  ho  sent 
for  Girolamo  Savonarola,  who,  till  then,  had 
refused  to  visit  Inn-,  or  to  shew  him  any  de- 
ference; buticwa.b  from  him  that  Lorenzo, 
struck  with  Ida  reputation  for  sanctity  and 
eloquence,  desired,  In  dying, to  receive  absolu- 
tion. iSavonarola  refused  him  neither  his 
consolation  nor  iiis  exhortations ;  but  he  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  absolve  him  from  his 
sins  till  he  proved  his  repentance  by  repara- 
tion to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Ho.  should 
forgive  Lis  enemies,  restore  all  he  had  usui-ped, 
lastly,  give  tnuk  to  kit  counby  ihe  liberty  of 
which  he  had  de»p<nled  it.  Lorenzo  de*  Medici 
would  not  ooment  to  such  a  reparation ;  he 
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accordingljr  did  TWt  obtain,  the  abaolutiou  on 
which  be  fld  ft  higli  pdoe«  and  died,  still 
poesesaingthe  soTorcignty  he  haduBiirped,  on 
the  8th  of  ipxil#  lid2,  in  bis  fiHrigr-foarth 
year." 

Thu8  ended  the  nughtiert  of  fhq  Medid 
cm  ao  memorable  a  death-bed,  \7ith  thabvavo 

priest  of  domocmi^y  refusing  the  crowned 
conqueror  of  his  fellows  a  passage  into  that 
heaven  to  which  he  believed  the  pooiert  was 
entitled  throuj^  bis  ministration. 

As  we  have  seen,  it  required  no  ordinary 
tjrrants  to  siibjngatc  Florence,  so  we  now  be- 
hold, that,  as  might  be  expected,  hor  many 


centuries  of  liberty  could  not  subiddd  into 
aervltiide  without  aopie  vmHamt,  and  iktA,  at 

last,  she  sunk  before  no  common  storm,  but 
before  an  accumulation  of  power,  and  amid  a 
whirlpool  of  destruction,  that  almoat  tmir 
aoeoda  imi^natioii;  tiiai  converted  Italy  ftaoi 
the  garden  of  Europe  to  a  confused  and 
bleeding  wreck,  m  which  tbe  scattered  mem* 
bei^  of  nationality  and  independenoe  wera 
stamped  Into  one  unifonn  mam  of  flawQa 
miaery,  by  the  almost  ceaaeLaaa  march  of  in* 
numenvble  hordes,  that  venal  history  has 
wrongfully  classed  among  the  civilised  Bi* 
tious  of  the  earth. 


THE  CHARTIST  PBOGRAMME. 


Tsi  meat  important  of  iiM  femaining  sections 
challcoging  oiHisideration  are  those  of  the 
Poor-law  and  education,  and  I  class  that  of  the 
Poor-law  as  first  in  importance,  inasmuch  as 
ii  in  utterly  impossible  to  well-eduoate  a 
atarring  population.  Ed ueation  aboald  begin 
with  the  belly,  and  thence  proceed  to  the 
brain.  The  foundation  should  be  laid,  before 
wc  attempt  to  raise  tiie  roof.  And  this  at  once 
fefotoi  the  miaenbte  plea  that  tiie  people  mint 
be  educated  before  they  have  the  franchise ; 
whereas,  the  fact  is,  they  must  have  the 
fnuichiae  before  ih&j  can  be  educated,  because 
tbey  mnal  bave  pobtical  power  befbte  tbej  ean 
remoye  those  nauperising  causes,  in  presence 
of  which  all  education  is  as  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  sea.  I  am  not  about  to  enter  into  a  long 
essay  on  the  Pee^law— the  principle  of  it  is 
laid  down  in  the  words,  "  Aa  it  ia  the  duty  of 
CTcry  man  to  work,  so  every  man  has  to  the 
means  of  work;  and  those  unable  to  work, 
through  infirmity  or  age,  have  a  right  to 
support  at  the  banda  of  tie  state." 

Under  the  system  of  the  nationalixation  of 
the  land,  such  a  thing  as  pauperism,  in  its 
real  sense,  could  hardly  exist^it  would  be  a 
prorision  merely  for  infinnity  or  age  that 
would  bo  required.  But  under  the  present*  or 
a  similar  system,  it  is  of.  vital  consequence 
that  the  Poor-law  should  be  phiced  on  a  proper 
baaia.  I  bftve  abewa  alaawbaie*  that  It  is  now 
used  to  lower  wagea,  and  to  relieve  the  farmer, 
instead  of  the  pauper;  it  is  a  fnrm<^r.]aw 
instead  of  a  poor-law,  for  by  its  means  the 
fiirmer  ia  enabled  to  get  rid  of  his  labourers  in 
the  dull  time  of  the  year,  and  maintain  them 
at  less  cost  in  the  workhouse  than  ho  could  on 
the  iarm;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  a 
eonstant  labour  reserve  ever  ready  in  tiic  pariah 
to  moat  any  aiaergency  tfast  nay  aiiaa, 


Now,  the  objeet  of  ibe 

io  prevent  waget  faSmg  hekno  a  cerUm 
standard.  The  attempt  lias  often  been  made 
to  fix  a  minimum  by  law,  and  as  often  has  it 
failed.  Naturally  so,  because  no  law  or  number 
of  lawa  ean  meet  every  case,  or  eevntariateMiy 
cbicanrrynnd  trick  wliichrlcheg  practise agttBlt 
poverty,  and  because  all  such  lawa  are 
tyranuieai  and  iilugicaL  But  this  ean  be 
aebiered  in^reellj,  and  without  oppreite 
It  is  impracticable  to  decree,  **  you  shall  pay 
your  workmen  15s.  or  SOs.  per  week ;"  but  it 
is  perfe<^y  practicable  to  say,  ''you  sbiU 
offiv  jaat  what  you  please,  and  wowul  phaeit 
at  the  workman's  option  to  ^^ept  your  t&rm 
or  not."  "Is  it  not  at  bis  option  now  ?"  ther 
crv.  I  say,  no  !  it  is  7iot  J  Most  eo^aU* 
cally  I  repeat,  U  is  not. 
He  la  oUi^  to  aiHmaab  to  yoor  UtHa, 

because  you  rnonopnlise  all  the  means  of 
labour — all  the  sources  of  industry,  ItwooU 
be  couaidered  atrocious  tyranny  if  a  law  WW 
enacted,  /orom^,  under  penalty  of  imprisoo- 
raont,  the  working  man  to  work  for  the  master 
at  an}'  T,vagesi  the  latter  chose  to  offer.  True! 
there  is  no  such  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  tlwrf 
it  a  law,  notwttbatanding,  the  hm  ^wtetmtg, 
that  forces  him  to  da  aor  wider  pmialty  of 
imprisonment  too — imprisonment  in  the  irerh 
kouse^  where  poverty  is  treated  as  a  crim^ 
and  hnmaaity  outraged  in  tiw  Mae-ef  eiMb 
and  heaven.  The  CMipulsion  is  as  strong  as 
if  armedinen  dragged  tbeiralaffe'totbefiMtdir 
door. 

A  Poor-law  might  prevent  this,  and 
phice  it  at  the  workmaa'a  op^Um  to  sceept  or 
not  accept  tho  master's  terms.  Now  it  li 
"submit,  or  starve."  The  Poor-law  Bij^ 
interpose ;  and  when  labour  ieJi  oti  a  awjlit 
platfonn  of  wages,  it  angh*  ba  lOceivedlg 
^aaotbMV  ^  nawaTfii  hgi  m|f 
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onvm  HI* 

De  BnuMier's  appearance  in  the  Town  Hall 
M  BOl  been  the  teaHi  of  aoeideai.  With 
kim  the  craft  of  ths  demagogue  was  raised  Into 
atoien^e;  be  knew  precisely  when  and  where 
to  dioir  biiDBelf,  and  when  and  where  to  make 
hii  preMiDe  Mttve.  He  omm  titfit  di^T  M  iiA- 
|;i9iihUimagiaoQ.themuid  of  the  ftopidiee, 
tide  by  side,  with  the  image  of  a  mighty  wrong, 
ipd  to  identify  .himaelf  with  popular  resistance. 
]^  f^Npeared.  for  the  political  prisoners;  he 
|Me4  for  them  gmtuitouBly.  He  had»  at 
the  ouUet.  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  con- 
oenied,  that  there  was  not  the  remotest  chance 

their  acquittal;  "  the  middle  flass  hated 
tlieia  too  much.  Tluy  could  expeet  Be  nerey 
frw  a  middle-class  jury.  It  was  war  to  the 
knife  Between  the  middle  and  workinp;  classes ; 
SQii  in  that  lijcht — in  that  spirit — the  classes 
ii«htteniee£" 

I  S^Wi  ^  AMt.  was*  that  at  this  period  of  the 
o^ocratic  movement,  the  middle-class  was 
bot  yet^B<^  violently  pr^udice^  against  the 
Uboqring  ^imninnity,  as  te  Mpder  ui  appeal 
to  sj^ry  utterly  hopelesai  aikd  the  prisoners 
were  not  of  such  importance  as  to  render  it  a 
maU^  npipment  to  govfu'nment  whether  they 
o^Bneteil  or  |iot.  .  No  pertM^r  step  had 
ilereforpbe^n  takf|i.|igr  QoOffMIMt  APdthecrown 
counsel  to  ensure  conviction.  An  acquittal  was 
poesiblerr-and  ip  .  some  cases  evoQ  prohable  ; 
but  D<(  Braasier  did  n^t  want  an  aoquittet-rbe 
did  lot  wish  to  allay  the  class-hatred,  the 
bHterq^,  and  the  excitement.  Uo  meant  to 
ue  it  to  live  by  it — to  restore  his  lost  reputa- 
^nbyjl,t — to  fill  his  pauper-pockets  by  it. 
Ha  and  the  world  were  at.  war,  and  be  meant 
to  fight  the  world — to  wield  it  as  a  plaything, 
^  his  own  advantage  and  amusement.  He 

Sa  proud  ^^fu  with  a  gigantic  intellect, 
hiii  pnde  feli&itteKd  in  putting  the  ma- 
.  .^^.P^i^^i^^QB  work — in  stirring  up  the 
gi^t  elemental  powers  of  society,  for  the  mere 
parpoee  of  givine  him.a  pa^ltry  beneht,  iSociety 
Ijadliamiliated  Ain^  iwd  be  felt  ft  deligbt  in 


_^/iliating  society  to  his  footstool.  Everv 
pnioner,  therefore,  went  into  the  dppk  with 
M  M  conyfctlon  he  woul4  l)^  jiK>P<^3jnned«  J 
mmtitbnAkmnm  and  vindioaTt 


gua^e  conoomitent  with  sooh  eonviotSon.  lliey 
damaged  ilieiF  mm  ait  fhe  emlMt ;  tnt  vlMi 

De  Brassier  spoke  in  thdr  daleofee^  henatPi^ 
fied  the  little  riots  into  a  war  of  classes,  im- 
pressed the  court  with  the  belief  of  a  vast 
eonapiitey  and  oomiiig  innmelieii.  eteUnd 
evefj  ilrisoner  with  an  mMspeeted.  amotnl 
of  power  and  importance,  and  succeeded  more 
fully  in  procuring  their  condemnation  than  the 
adverse  counsd  could  possiUy  hafe  done.  Hii 
haughty  and  overbearing  langwage  hii  thrill- 
ing rhetoricmaddened  the  prisoners  and  populace 
to  enthusiasm,  and  stung  the  jndges  into  in- 
dignation. They  still  felt  their  own  power;  and, 


hetjjiiMi  tim  tire  aentimenta  paand 
moat  OMnrillB  sentences. 


A  yell  of  execration 
burst  from  the  court — it  was  echoed  by  the 
town.  .  This  was  just  what  De  Brassier  wanted. 
"IttdTnottiUfMier  laid  he;  attd  aU 
rallied  around  the  diampion  who  had  bearded 
class-laW  so%>ldIy  on  its  judgment  seat.  He 
he  had  made  a  display,  but  he  had  run  no 
danger— he  hnew  how  Ihr  thit  hi«r  allowid  him 
to  go  in  fait  language ;  he  went  tboa  far-^not 
even  quite  so  far  ;  but  the  ignorant  ears  that 
drunk  in  his  ferrid  eloeuenoe  wondewd  at  hia 
audacity,  tad  adndfei  Ilia  eourage.  HiacMlL- 
less  pleading  lost  cases  that  might  have  haan 
gained.  What  cared  he  for  the  ruined  families 
— the  beggared  homea — the  blighted  live* — the 
deatii  and  desolation  those  InwleM  InUating 
apeeehes  ca  used  ?  The  cases  were  lott,  hnt  they 
were  gained  for  him :  bis  reputation  rose  higher 
than  ever  ;  class  hated  class  more  bitterly  than 
ever;  his  platform  was  rising  scaflblding  Qb 
scaffolding  ;  and  the  poor  victims — the  very 
sufferers  who  had  to  thank  him  for  their  coU" 
demnation,  blessed  him  in  quitting  the  dock 
for  their  dungeons,  and  jQattered  intQ  a  belief 
of  their  own  dignity,  were  more  gratified  by 
their  conviotion,  in  that  moment  of  excite- 
ment,  than  had  they  been  acquitted  as  insig- 
nificant offenders. 

Let  all  prisonan  beware  of  antraatbif  ft  poli- 
tic al.  case  to  a  younj^  barrister.  He  will  sacrifice 
his  clients  for  Uie  sake  of  making  a  shew-speech. 
.  ^Ht  the  prhM>n^  were  not  th$  gply  o^ects 
that h«dtiigi«ed the attOBM  or])a  JBiMiier 
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on  entering  the  ooort^liis  eym  hnui  rested  o& 
Agnes  and  the  moarnfiil  gronp  around  her. 

Never  had  she  looked  nion'  beautiful — her 
delicate  aad  regular  features,  thiuuod  by  want 
aud  sufferiug,  but  now  iiusbed  by  excitement 
and  grief,  hi^  something  of  saper>haman  loveli- 
ness. The  grosser  and  the  p^cntler  passions  alike 
were  entirely  subdued  in  De  iSrassier  beneath 
the  keennebd  aud  coldness  of  his  intellect — he 
had  too  much  brain,  and  too  intoDse  a  selfishness 
to  ftxl — but  none  could  pass  that  siiiritual  pn.t- 
h'  no'  M  ithout  being  riveted  in  atlea^t  luomcu- 
tuiy  admiration. 

The  eyes  of  Agnes  rested  on  him  as  well — and 
most  unusual  for  her,  whether  it  was  the 
abstraction  of  grief,  or  the  reckl« -^tH'S!*  of 
despair,  she  did  not  droji  her  giaucc,  but 
returned  bis  ga2:e  steadfastly  as  riveted  by  some 
serpent-Iikc  fascination.  In  a  moment  he  had 
hvixrd  the  ,  hole  story — how  Kdwnrd,  learning 
iJaltou  s  encounter  with  the  banker,  had  hurried 
to  his  lodgings <  to  acquaint  Agnes,  whom  he 
had  met  before — and  whom,  after  their  first 
meeting  he  had  never  foriTutten,  and  ofttii 
sought,  though  vainly.  How  he  had  arrived  lu 
time  to  save  her— how  he  had  persuaded  the 
helpless  outcast  to  go  for  an  at  least  temporary 
asylum  to  his  mother's  cottage — and  how,  when 
refused  an  interview  with  her  brother  iu  his 
prison,  she  iiad  induced  her  protector  to  lead 
her,  weak  as  she  was,  to  the  tovrn  hall  at  the 
honr  of  trial. 

*♦  And  is  slio  committHd  in  your  care?"  said 
Brassier,  turmug  to  the  young  mechanic — who 
alood  in  an  attitode  of  mistmst  and  half  defiance 
before  his  opponent  of  the  meeting.  *'  A  dear  and 
priceless  trust!  aud  one,  as  it  'would  seem, 
l>eyond  your  means.  Let  me  be  a  sharer  in  the 
welcome  harden.** 

The  mechanic  drew  back— and  haughtily 
refused  his  proffered  aid. — There  appeared  to 
be  something  essentially  antagonistic  iu  the 
characters  of  the  two;  they  seemed  marked  by 
nature  to  be  eobmies,  and  at  war.  But  De 
Brassier  was  not  to  be  oflonded,  and  Edwan! 
was  foreed  to  be  civil,  by  the  civility  and  kind- 
ness of  the  other. 

**  At  Ieast»'*  said  De  Brassier,  when  the  mate 
but  gentle  refusal  of  Agnes  hau  been  intimated, 
"  at  least,  let  me  be  a  prote<'tur  to  tliis  orphan  !" 
De  Brassier  raised  the  child  of  Daltou,  patted 
its  head,  and  kissed  its  emaciated  tips  with 
seeming  affection  amid  the  subdued  plaudits  of 
the  crowd.  He  shall  be  niy  charge,  at  least  I" 
—but  the  child  clung  to  Agnes,  aud  she  em- 
braced him,  as  the  last,  link  between  her  and 
the  dead.  "  1  will  sot'M|»arate  you"  continued 
De  Brassier — "  but  you  cannot  refuse  to  have 
assistance  tor  hiui  at  least.  1  promised  at  the 
meeting  the  spoil  of  my  past  vanities,  as  a 
tribute  to  that  family  that  moat  needed  and 
d«eerved  it.  Here  thsn  I  make  goo<l  my 
pledge"— and  the  gift  was  ratified  by  tlie  by- 
etaaden.  Given  on  those  terms  it  could  not  be 


refhsed'^aBd  the  meehanie  Hdt 

amazed,  and.  baffled  that  the  aid  he  had  pnf< 
fcrred,  and  thus  far  bestowed  (to  the  very  saving 
of  life), — for  which  it  was  his]  hope*  for  which 
it  would  have  been  his  pfi&  and  joy  to  work, 
should  be  snatched  out  of  his  hands.  Tet, 
so  amiably  and  gmcefully  waj  the  boon  con* 
ferred  by  De  Brassier,  that  Edward  could 
scarcely  retrain  from  hating  and  despising  him- 
self, for  the  anger  aud  annoyance  he  felt  at  its 
bestowal. 

It  was  arranged  that  Agues  should  remain 
with  the  orpUau  child  at  tho  cottage  ut  l:.d* 
ward's  mother;  and,  while  the  blessings  and 
plaudits  of  the  crowd  were  showered  ou  De 
Brassicr's  head,  the  victims  of  his  fatal 
eloquence  were  locked  in  tho  dungeons  of  the 
ooanty  priM>li. 

GBAPTBB  TIU.— XIU  S100H*BX0HA]I0I. 

Db  Bbassibb  was  rising  rapidly.  Uis  power 
and  inlluence  increased  with  every  day.  Bat 

what  most  astonished  those  who  knew  him  best 
was,  that  none  of  his  creditors  arrested  him 
for  debt,  and,  more  wonderful  still,  whereas  he 
was  known  to  bo  a  liiglhborB  pauper,  that  he 
had  a  constrtnt  command  of  readv  monev,  and 
was  most  lavish  m  its  expenditure  for  <lemo- 
cratic  purposes.  None  uuuld  accuse  him  oi 
receiving  money  from  the  [)eople — ^the  peen- 
iilary  benefit  was  quite  tho  other  way,  and 
conjecture  was  at  fault — malice  was  thrown  off 
the  scent  by  his  inexplicable  change  of  ck- 
oamstaueea. 

Mean  while,  it  seemed  evideDt,  from  his  daily 
pursuitfs,  that  1m*  w-js  not  deriving  any  emoln* 
ment  from  any  other  source — he  had  no  tune 
ibr  it— all  bis  hoan  were  devoted  to  the 
democratic  cause :  he  wrote,  he  attmided  meet* 
ings,  ho  lectured,  ho  was  present  at  committees, 
he  sat  on  conventions  and  assemblies,  he 
seemed  almost  ubiquitous !  With  physical 
and  mental  energy  apparently  uBtiring,  bo 
wris  creating  a  great  movement  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  visibly  moulded  under  his 
bauds — it  was  tangibly  gi*owing  under  his 
auspices  :  auceeea  aaDotifiee — men  began  to 
fear  him — organization  spread  among  the 
IK'opie,  and  us  a  counterbalance,  the  armed 
forces  were  increased  by  government.  De 
Brasrier  stood  between  the  two :  on  the  ooe 
hand  bestirred  up  the  millions  into  oommotion; 
on  thit  other,  forced  government  and  its 
supporting  ciaiiseB  into  the  most  costly  atti* 
tadea  of  defenoe.  At  his  vrW  the  droms  beat 
and  the  troops  marched.  He  appeared  in  a 
district,  and  straightway  regiments  were  in 
motion  after  him — panic  accompanied  him — 
enthusiasm  waited  to  receive  bim<— and  the 
proud  demagogue  oniled  self-satisfied  to  think 
of  tho  powf  I  he  was  exercising,  the  retribution 
he  was  intlictmg  on  that  aooiety  that  had 
rejected  and  despised  him. 
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Aw— liwi  and  raproMh  lie  trod  down 

beneath  his  feet.    He  was  accused  of  having 
been  in  league  with  sharpers,  but  ho  knew  no 
one  oottld  prove  it.    "  Why  did  they  not 
MOQW  me  before  I  j<^iDed  the  democratic 
novament  ?"  ho  orted,  and  the  acoiuation 
Rcoiled  on  the  accnscr.    Men  j?ai(i  he  wan 
irreioediably  in  debt,  and  therefore  he  became 
I  democrat.    "  Where  are  my  ere  Ji  tors  ?"  he 
re|died,  and  none  came   forward  at  the 
cbllengn.    He  is  a  designing  demagogue  1 
tliey  cried.    "  I  spend  money  on  the  movc- 
mat,  and  gain  uuno  by  it!"  was  his  autswer. 
"I  twrel  not,  I  lodge  not,  I  eat  not,  I  Ufo  not 
at  the  people's  expense  ;  hut  life,  time,  peace, 
and  pipasure  are  dcTotcd  to  the  cause."  He 
was  driven  from  his  club  for  ungentlemanly 
mAmt,  they  penisted.    '  *  I  disearded  tkem !" 
he  cried,  "and,  smarting  under  the  ipsult, 
tber  try  to  reyerse  the  case  1"    llo  wrote  the 
oliier  way  onoe^  they  resumed,  but  could  not 
prove  it  "  Ah  1*'  he  oonturaed,  *'  if  an  angel 
frombeayen  were  to  eome  and  help  the  poor, 
be  would  be  reviled  as  a  fiend  from  the  depths 
of  IteU  I"  and  the  acolamatiouii  of  the  masses 
tdd  the  rieh  that  every  attempt  to  bladken  the 
ine:q>Iicable  Brassier  redoanded  only  more  and 
OMM  t^  his  advantfi::r,  anrl  seated  hiffl  fflOrO 
Umly  in  tile  alfection  ot  the  people. 

hi  bUi  habits  of  life,  De  Brassier  did  not 
moiBe,  either  in  stylo  or  manner,  demoeratio 
plainness;  he  had  introduced  himself  to  fiivour 
at  first  by  nn  abnegation  of  luxuries,  but  he 
Ittd  too  periect  au  iusigiil  mto  human  nature 
lotto  know  that  the  demoeraey  loves  to  have 
an  "esquire"  (it  would  prefer  a  ''lord,"  if  it 
could  get  one),  and  that  it  is  proud  of  the 
curisges  and  horses,  the  house  uud  furniture, 
of  ill  champion.  Therefore,  the  honea  he  had 
sold  to  disappoint  bis  hungry  creditors  in  his 
hour  of  poverty  soon  re-appeared  in  his  day  of 
^ueoce.  Some  few  taunted  him  with  it,  but 
he  nlenoed  them  by  saying,  '*  I  don't  aee  why 
i^emocraoy  should  walk  the  streets,  while  aria- 
locracy  rolls  in  its  carriage.  The  men  who 
lo^ke  the  wealth  have  the  tirat  right  to  its 
tqo^riMnt!'*  and  the  throng  apnlanded  the 
HBtinen^  and  patted  his  horses. 

TliR  source  of  all  this  wealth  must  now  be 
U&ced ;  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  do  so  he  in 
nquested  to  follow  me  to  a  little  back-room,  up 
tlins  pair  of  8tidn»  in  a  narrow  court,  in  the 
Qost  crowded  part  of  the  metropolis. 

A  few  chairs,  an  old  writing  table,  and  walls 
lined  with  deal  ahelves,  iim  latter  being  covered 
•«ith  piles  of  red-taped  papers— a  eoUtary 
window  with  a  blind,  the  deep  yellow  of  which 
*lno6t  gave  the  lie  to  the  supposition  that  it 
could  ever  have  been  white — ^a  tallow  caudie 
Imbg  in  a  tin  candlestick,  and,  in  lien  of 
<:vpet,  a  thick  layer  of  torn  letters  on  the  floor, 
might  have  been  supposed  to  herald  the  abode 
bi  sloth  and  poverty,  but,  in  truth,  dtaoted  that 
^diBgHtt  intrigue  andiiehes. 


There  eat  DeBtasrier,  and  a  brown  little 

man,  all  puckers  and  wrinkles.    He  sat  there 

like  an  ugly  brown  spider  in  the  mid>5t  of  his 
web,  and  Brassier  towered  by  his  side  like  an 
handsome  hornet,  with  whom  the  spider  has 
been  forced  to  make  a  compromise,  as  being  too 
strong  for  his  net. 

«  That  will  do!  that  will  do!"  said  r>ludore 
the  usurer,  in  answer  to  a  long  statement  he  had 
heard  from  De  Brassier,  and  rabbed  his  little 
hands,  hard  and  dry  as  two  bundles  of  parch- 
ment. '*  That  will  do;  the  market  is  confound- 
edly steady." 

**  Yes,  best  fishingf  in  troubled  water.  Eh?  The 
last  job  ill  the  north  answered  capitally." 

"You  put  two  thousand  poands  into  your 
pocket,  thanks  to  me." 

Thanks  to  you !  Pooh!  What  would  you 
bave  done  without  me?  The  fiinds  would  llave 
been  as  steady  as  old  Time." 

Well,  well !  "  rejoined  Bludore— "  and  I 
enabled  you  to  buy  in,  for  you  had  not  got  a 
blessed  bawbee  of  your  own.  Ton  have  to 
thank  me  for  that,  at  least." 

"Not  a  hit  of  it>  not  one  bit" — rejoined  De 
Brassier ;  "you  would  not  have  helped  me  had 
I  not  been  lucky  enough  to  owe  you  money,  and 
you  thought  enabling  me  to  get  some,  was  the 
only  chance  you  had  of  payment,  and  you  took 
good  care  to  secure  yourself  in  that  respect." 

•«Ah!  ah  I"  sighed  Bludore,  «I  let  myself 
be  deceived  by  you  into  lending  you  money, 
certainly — well,  well,  I  won't  do  it  again.  But 
I  got  it  back — I  got  it  back  !"  he  chuckled. 

**Why,  you  shrivelled  little  anatomy  of 
humanity,  if  I  was  not  the  best  natured  fellow 
in  the  world,  I'd  light  a  fire  with  you,  in  your 
own  grate,  as  with  a  piece  of  peat-bog  as  you 
are— ibr  your  impertinence.'* 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,"  clattered  Bludorc, 
"  we  are  necesiary  to  each  other — you  unsettle 
the  market,  and  1  enable  you  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  Don't  let  us  quarrel.  We  have  minds 
above  the  trommou  conventionalities,  you  know. 
Eh?"  and  a  network  of  additional  puckers  about 
his  mouth  denoted  that  the  usurer  was  laugh* 
ing.  **  And  we  req^ect  each  other  for  our  supe- 
rior enlightenment  and  mutual  genius."  The 
comical  expression  about  Bludore's  face  must 
have  been  seen  to  have  been  understood,  as  in  a 
demagogic  voice  he  rolled  out  the  last  sentence 
with  a  delidotts  unction. 

He  was  a  merry  qnini^g  fiend,  that  same 
Bludore. 

"To  business! — truce  to  your  uonseusol" 
said  De  Brassier,  atemlyl '     We  know  eaoh 

other — you  are  right  there  ;  and  you  have  not 
IbrgoLten  either,  that  I  hold  you  in  my  power 
— that  I  could,  in  a  moment,  if  1  chose  to  re- 
Teal  

"  By  which  you  would  lose  more  than  you 
would  gain — and  iv!iich,  tlierefore,  you  will 
not  do, — seeing  also  lhatr  it  might  bo  dangerous, 
and  at  least  ineOBTeniont  to  younelf.  Well, 
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well,"  said  the  usurer,  in  a  calm  Toice  of  almost 
Ib'piinme  sweetness. 

It  was  remarkable  how  that  man's  voice 
could  change — remarkable,  too,  that  when  irri- 
tated and  anuoved,  its  tones  assumed  4  silvery 
BoltneM,  terriblfe  by  its  nnnaitiral  eontrast  to ! 
m  brown,  puckered  skeleton  fac^,  the  hideous 
'  |KX»wling  of  the  brows,  and  red  flashes  of  his 
fiery  eyes.,  V  But*  as  you  say,  to  business/' 
added  tbomui-spider. 

The  business  was  soon  arranged  between 
them.  Pe  Brassier  was  to  pass  through  the 
country,  rousing  it  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  to  caU  together  a  conTention  of  the 
labouring'  classee,  faaoked  by  monster-demon- 
strations  in  the  open  air,  lield  simultaneously 
throughout  the  country,— while  addresses  and 
programmes  were  to  be  issued,  pointing  to  an 
immediate  general  insurrection.  The  (greatest 
possible  boasting,  publicity  and  display  was  to 
be  given  to  the  proceedings,  so  as  to  create  the 
greatest  p9ssiblo  amount  of  alarm.  Heaawliile, 
ruioiours  ol  some  grex^  conspiracy  were  also  to 
be  industriously  spread,  and  at  last  the  day 
was  to  be  tixed,  and  publicly  proclaimed,  on 
which  the  general  rising  yf&s  tq  take  pl^. 

In  anticipation  of  this  day,  the  fande  were 
sure  to  fall,  all  transactions  to  flag,  public 
credit  to  sink,  shares  to  go  down,  and  a  general 
panic  and  consternation  to  cusue.  At  this 
eiitieal  moment — Delayed  to  almost  the  very 
e?e  of  the  rumoured  explosion — Bludoro  was 
to  purchase  largely  iu  both  shares  and  funds  for 
De  Brassier.  The  latter  was  then,  well-know- 
ing that  after  suoh  an  open  avowal  cf  the 
people's  intentioiis^.iiioh  a  childish  revelation 
of  their  plans — such  an  absurd  telling  before- 
hand to  thd  ffovernmont  on  what  day  and  in 
whal  place  tSey  would  attack  them,  that  the 
authorities  might  bo  kind  en(High  to  prepare 
in  time  to  crush  them — well  knowing,  I  say, 
that  success  would  be  impossible,  and  not  de- 
sirous of  succeeding  in  a  deqiocratie  sensci  Pe 
Brassier  was  then  to  suddenly  iimie  a  pi;opi^ 
niatidn,  calling  on  the  people  to  preserve  peace, 
law,  and  order — telling  them  the  government 


were  prepareu,  they  only  longed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  them,  and  drown  de|nucraoy 
in  a  sea  of  blood, — and  above  all,  assuring  them 
that  their  caiop  was  lull  of  spies,  some  of  those 
they  thought  their  best  friends  being  agents  iu 
the  pay  of  government^ " — ^^an^  amlng  mveH 
more  ;  thus  frightening  the  poor  people  out  of 
their  wits,  just  after  having  irritati'd  and 
goaded  them  into  fury  and  insurrection.  The 
consequence  of  this  would  be— especially  by  the 
cry  of  "spies" — to  set  every  man  against  hii 
brother,  to  make  every  man  mistrust  his  leader, 
and  to  paralyse  the^ovemeut  by  dividing  it 
into  two  partiet.  Weil  did  De  Brsasier  Hnow 
the  fierj  courser — urge4.  to  full  speed — could 
iiiot  be  reigned  in  at  once,— well  did  be  know 


there  would  be  partisl  inillfliMaMii^ 

ing,  blood  would  be  shed,  oonttcts  would  be 
exiled— thousands  would  be  ruLiwd— bearU 
would  be  broken  :-^but  w^i  cai^ed^e  fortha^j 
He  would  gain  doubly :  ontiuillll^  W^  tilf^nQifc 
ardent^the  most  popujar-rtiifi  most  upnp^- 
would  be  sure  to  get  transported  for  life,  )i0 
would  have  so  many  rivals-— riv^  whom  .hp 
began  to  fear— removed  out  of  hts  M^,..tn4 
it  would  aherwardsjnake  good  stock-iiMff^ 
to  talk  of  "  the  glorious  exiles,"  or  to  vitupe- 
rate the  "  rashness  and  folly  of  thos^  who  djd 
not  follow  bis  advice,  and  who  there6rei)Ai4 
the  penalty  of  their  presumptim  IMid  ym^," 
while  at  the  saipe  time  he  would  concili%t^  the 
middle-class  as  having,  prevented. a  horribl?)  ip- 
sucrection;  and  after  tne  first  disappQUnnHit 
and  anger  had  subsided,  appear  as  a  saTiw  ^ 
the  eyes  of  ths  peoj^  for  having  saved,  them 
from  '« their  own  rashness,"  "  their,  owq  foUjf," 
"the  incapacity  of  their  leaders/'  and  "the 
treachery  of  spies.".. .   .    ....      ...  -  I 

But  more  than  sU  this*  he  would  on  the  other 
hand,  make  a  fortune — a  fortune  oUt  of  tiie 
movement,  at  the  very  time  he  pretended  to  be 
spending  a  fortune  on  it,  and  tr»V;0Dlag  ftm 
town  to  town  at  a  ruinous,  expense,  tQ.  .46v^ 
poor  inhabitants  from  self-sacrifice  j  The  faD*!* 
would  rise  as  rapidly  as  tM.V.had  fi|lIfi&-Hs 
high  in  proportion,  as  they  had  been  l0W-«a 
WOVLD  SBLL  OUT,  aod  ths  threatened  jnaurree* 
tion,  which  he,  and  he  alpne  had  got  up,  and 
which  he,  and  he  alone,  had  prevent^,— wonld 
thus  put  200  or  300  per  cept.  intoJius  pooW. 
AU  the  while  ^he.  mtfit  A  sWUiiig  ^ 
the  people"— ^bdl  spiQt  a  fortune  M  ths  |fls- 
ple's  cause."  ^ 

The  preliminaries  vver^e  arranged  tbft.wpw 
in  that  4iitet  Utlte.  itHUli  over^th0.8CoekSi- 
change.   The  mighlgr  plUtt.the  heUUh  cotiipi- 1 
racy,  that  Used  the  holiest  aapuralions .  of  | 
humanity,  the  drwyi^st  Jeaw  of  guilt,,  the 
highest  hopes  of  .yirtu^  fiNrtke  purpose  of  one  | 
monied  speculation.  wHIS-Jcotopletedj— and  De 
Brassier  coolly  descended  the  dark,  narrow,  stsjr, 
with  the  ruin  of  thpus&o.ds  m  his  hwd.  On 
emerging  from  that  Iftjr,  what.  sbplO*  m 
cheers  would  greet,  him,  what  ^blMATS*  4nj 
drummings,  and  filings,  >vhiit  .Qsrrisgei.  and  ^ 
horses,  what  propeasious  ^jjd  tt^di:ft»o?.J»fi]J* 
welcome  the  greait  chami^ion  of  .dcmoowfl|&y ' 
was.  pUyiiiff  off  the  liead.  #»d  mrgi^Mf 
mighty  nation,  for  a  purpose.so  SQcdidi  W  fW* 
and  80  vile— no  murder  wai  over  9Q  g»v)ty-r-j*'? 
crime  was  ever  so  fpuW>ui4  awiliftgiyVW" 
this  deliberaU  purpose,  JHJIrtasler  Pi^i^l 
the  street,.. on  tb  first  stage  of  |iis  teJT_ific 


Meanwhile  the  tidings  of.^is  QftpiPg 
sent,  and  the  .fsr  ngrthi       ^^^  j^ 


mission. 

had  been  sent. -.i*. -T-.r^  .    - ^- 

factory  towns,  lias  .^«j|ig  iyi»pa|h|^«uw; 
every,  footfall  of  tbehatsAlli 
from  that  diogjr  court* 
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CplgljJP  fK|(|  ^Og[AL  ipUBGBS;  yfTtn  THE  ASSOhAirOB  OF  LEADDCa  GOMtlHENTAt 


Vra  ClOKBIlTTmOK  OF  THE  FKENCI^  REPUBLIC  ABOPTED  NOVEMBER,  4,  1^8. 


AiMfliiMl.]^raiai^iiitro^ac98  thtOoiiBttta- 

L  Fn^pe  dfic\^%i  itself  a  republic.  2.  !Qie 
linn  tepn^c  !i|  elmoin'o^u;,  one  and  fn'diW- 
9iUi'*3/ Its  prlnclpres  aire'  Liberlj,  Equality, 
Fraternity,  and  its  foundations  are  Family, 
kbonr,  Property,  and  Public  Order.  5.  It 
rapects  thQ  independence  of  other  nations, 
nd  win  make  its  bwn  reflp«ctfl4  s^so.  It  irlll 
nadertafee  no  a^greasive  war,  and  will  never 
employ  its  force  againat  the  libcur^  of  any 
peile.  [Rom/'] 

Wocetbe  Insi^rrectioa  of  June,  the  Kationql 
Assembly  bad  dra"!frn  uj)  a  constitution,  wbich 
contained  among  many  other  recognitions  of 
the  righta  and  duties  of  man,  the  following 

HlilML 

ArL  6.  The  ri^ht  to  edacation  is  the  right 
P06a«ued  by~aJl  citizens  to  the  means  for  the 
deyelopmeot  of  th^ir  physical,  moral,  and 
'^^^^  a  gi'cUmtout  edacation 
tt  tSe'Hands  of  the  stale. 
'Art.  1  the  rf^ht  of  labour  is  the  np;ht  of 
6V£rT  mejnber  oF  society  to  live  by  labour. 

it  ii  tn^  (lui^ i  o^  society  to  supply 
M work 'alf  able boSMptcaoos fho cannot 
yUierwise  obtain  it. 

Art.  ^H/M.  ^  right  of 

tbe  Qiphan,  the  limrm  and  iEe  aged  to  be 
nuntan^ed  Dj  the  stat^. 

Afta:  tfie  victoriei  of  Jane  IS  18  had  given 
covisge  to  the  middle-class^  they  erased  these 
%w  articles  from 

THE  OONSTITUncai^ 

^hich  now  stands  as  follows : — 

I.  Sovereign  po\ver  rests  in  the  en- 
tinty  fl^  l^rench' d&ena.  It'  ii^" inalienable 
9^  eternal. '  liTo  individual,  no  fraction  olf  the 
{mielias  the  right  to  its  exercise.'* 
'  Cap.  II.  HiOHTS  guarant»ed  by  the 
tom^jm^^Vi  '—^0  one  can  be  arrested  or  im- 
l^isfjie^j  ^^^t  as  prei^bed  by  ^  hiyn* 
*'  §  3.  Ifhe  residence  of  every  one  on 
l^itoT^  is  \nvioljB|ble — and  it  is  not 
.  w  vaia  '  H  otherwiM  ^han  in  the  ilbrms 
"""'J  law.'' 

ifere  and  throughout  that  the  French 
,  i^n  ffo^ante^  jiberty,  but  always 
un'vnra^     eti^ti^ru  made  hv  law,  or 

•  mm^  at Ifiniperat  Irapoleciifbj 


the  restoratloiv  tnd  by  Lonls  Philippe,  hare 
Doi  only  been  retained,  but,  after  the  June-Re- 
volution, immeasurably  multiplied.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  law  of  the  9th  August  IS^Qa 
relative  to  the  State  of  Siege,  winch  the 
sembly,  and'  dniifig  its  prorogation,  tbe 
President  can  enact,  and  which  giyes  to  the 
military  authorities  the  right  of  bringing  ^11 
political  otienders  before  a  court-martial.  It  far- 
ther grants  them  the  power  to  enter  and  searcli 
any  house  by  day  or  night,  to  seize  all  armSj 
and  to  remove  all  persons  not  having  a  domi- 
cile iu  the  place  declared  under  a  state  of  siege. 

As  to  Grangers,  the  only  **  right "  they  enjoy 
on  J'rench  soil,  is  to  be  arrested  and  driven  out 
of  it,  as  often  as  the  pol^qe  authorities  thia^ 
proper. 

As  to  Frenehmmi,  any  French  dtistn  can  be 

arrested,  if  a  singU  funethn^  ismes^l^  man- 

date  to  that  effect ! 

"§  4.  No  one  can  be  judged  by  others  than 
his  natnral  judges.  iKxceptiooal  tribnnais  can 
be  formed  under  no  denomination  or  pretext." 

We  have  already  seen  that,  under  "  the  state 
of  siege/  a  military  tribunal  supersedes  all 
othei^  Besides  tbit^  tbs  Assembly  established 
an  "  exceptional  trimina],'*  called  the  "  High 
Court,"  in  181S  for  a  portion  of  the  political 
ufTeuders ;  and,  after  the  insurrection  in  ^  un^, 
transported  15,000  Insurgentswithontaqy  trial 
at  all! 

"  §  ry. 
cea  is  annulled.'* 

But  they  transport  to  fever-stricken  setibh 
ments,  where  they  are  esiscuted,  only  a  U^e 
more  slowly,  and  far  more  painfully. 

*'  §  i^.  Citizens  have  a  right  to  associate,  to 
meet  peacefully  and  unarnacd,  to  petition,  and 
express  their  opinions  throagh  the  press  and 
elsewhere.  The  enjoyment  of  these  rights  has 
no  other  limit,  tlian  the  e^ual  rights  of  others, 
and  the  public  safety."" 

tliat  the  limitation  made  by  the  '*  public 
safety,"  talces  away  the  enjoyment  of  the  right 
altogether,  is  clearly  shewn  by  the  following 
facts : — 

'  1  The  liberty  of  the  Pwt.— By  the  laws  of 
August  11,1848,  atadof  Jaly  27,  1849,  not  only 

securities  for  newspapers  were  redemanded,  but 
all  the  restrictions  made  by  the  Kmperor  iS'apo- 
leon,  and  since,  were  renew^  and  made  ^ofe 
stringent. 

The  law  of  Jo^  23, 1850,  roiMt  the  security 


s  ).  Capital  punishment  for  political  offimr 
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money !  and  extends  the  euactment  of  all 
weekly  joumtli,  magazines,  periodicals,  Ac. 
Besides  which  it  demands  that  every  article  be 
signed  by  the  name  of  the  writer,  and  reintro- 
daces  the  stamp  for  newspapers.  Not  con- 
tented irith  thi^  It  imposes  a  stamp  on  the 
feoilleton  roman,  the  mere  literary  pamphlet,  as 
well;  and  enforces  all  thi?  under  the  penalty  of 
enormous  fines!  After  tbs  enactment  of  tbe 
last-named  ]aw»  the  Teyolutionary  press  dis- 
appeared altogether.  It  bad  long  fought  up 
against  persecution  :  week  by  week,  paper  af^er 
paper  and  pamphlet  after  pamphlet,  were  ac- 
eosedy  fined,  suppressed.  The  middle-elas3  sat 
in  the  jury-box,  and  tbej  crashed  the  working 
man*s  press. 

The  climax  was  put  on  the  system  by  the 
law  of  July  30,  1850,  which  restored  the  cen- 
sorshi  p  of  the  drama.  Thus  freedom  of  opinion 
was  banished  from  its  last  literary  refuge. 

2.  The  n)]fit  of  ai^Moriation  and  pnhlk  mean- 
ing.— By  the  decreea  of  July  28,  to  August  2, 
1848,  the  clnbs  are  sabjeeted  to  a  mass  of 
police  regulations,  denying  them  aln\ost  every 
liberty.  For  inatance,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
pass  resolutions  in  a  legislative  form,  By 
the  same  law,  alt  noti-political  circles  and  ^^rt- 
vote  reunions  are  thrown  entirely  under  the 
Superv!5<!ion  and  caprice  of  the  police. 

By  the  law  of  June  19-22, 184d,  government 
is  authorised,  for  the  period  of  one  year,  to 
suppress  all  clnbs  and  meetings  of  which  it 
may  not  approve.  IJy  the  law  of  June  0-12, 
1860,  tins  power  is  granted  to  government  for 
another  year,  and  actually  extended  to  those 
reunions  and  meetings  relative  to  UiO  election 
of  Deputies,  that  may  displaise  the  government ! 
The  result  is  that,  virtually,  since  July,  1848, 
an  dubs  and  public  meetings  have  ceased,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Royalist  and  Bonapartist 
eercles. 

By  the  law  of  November  29,  1849,  imprison- 
ment for  a  period  not  exceeding  thre«  months, 
and  a  fine  to  an  amoont  not  exceeding  8,000 
francs,  is  decreed  against  all  working-men  who 
may  unite  fo  a  rise  in  wages.  And,  by  the 
same  law,  tliese  working-men  are  subjected  to 
five  years'  surt'CiViaMCS  of  tlie  police  (which 
nipans  beggary,  ruin,  and  persecution)  after 
the  compittion  of  their  sentence. 

So  much  for  the  right  of  association  and  of 
public  meeting. 


"  s 


s  0.  'i'he  right  of  tuition  is  frei\  The  free- 
dom of  tuition  shall  bo  enjoyed  on  the  condi- 
tions fixed  by  law,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  tbe  state.  " 

Here  the  old  joke  is  repeated.  Tuition  is 
free,"  but  "  under  the  conditions  fixed  by  law  •„ 
and  these  are  precisely  the  conditions  that  take 
away  the  freedom  altogether. 

By  the  law  of  March  lo,  1850,  the-  whole 
system  of  tuition  is  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  clergy. 


At  tbe  head  of  this  branch  of  government 
stands  a  eonteil  mptfiewr  de  fimtmctkm  pwbU^ 

quCt  presided  over  by  four  Frendt  archbishops. 
It  subjects  all  the  provincial  schoolmaster?, 
although  elected  by  the  common  councils  or 
parochial  councils,  to  the  will  of  the  reeU¥«%  or 
rectors.  The  teachers  are  placed  in  a  state  8imi« 
lar  to  military  snbordination  and  discipline, 
under  the  rectors, mayors,  and  parsons,  and  the 
freedom  of  education  consists  acoQtdinif  to  the 
Uw  already  quoted,  in  this :  that  no  one  has  the 
right  to  teach  without  the  permisiion  of  the 
civil  and  clerical  authorities. 

"  §  11.  The  rights  of  property  are  inviolable," 
I  14.  The  national  debt  is  guaranteed." 
1'.  Ta\-ps  .iro  levied  only  for  the  public 
service.    Every  citizen  contributes  according 
to  his  property  and  ability." 
Ckv,  II  I. — On  thb  Authobisation  of  Opfiob. 

This  Chapter  affirms — 

'*  1.  That  all  public  authority  is  derived  from 
the  people,  and  cannot  be  made  hereditary." 

"  3.  That  the  division  of  powers  is  the  pri* 
mary  condition  of  a  free  government." 

Here  we  have  the  old  constitutional  folly. 
The  condition  of  a  "  free  government  is  not 
the  cffvescon,  but  the  Unitt  of  power. 
The  machinery  of  government  cannot  be  too 
simple,  U  is  always  the  craft  of  knaVes  to 
make  it  complicated  and  mysterious. 

Cap.  IV.— On  tm  LBei8t.ATivs  Tawnu 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  single 
ast^embly  of  750  representatives,  including  those 
of  Algeria  and  the  colonics.  Any  assemblies 
that  may  be  called  to  revise  the  oonstitaUen 
must  consist  of  900  parsons.  The  eleetorsl 
"y^tem  is  based  on  the  population.  Four  para- 
graphs now  follow,  which  it  will  be  requisite  to 
give  in  lull  : 

*<  §  34.  The  electoral  franohiflQ  is  diraot  and 
universal,  the  form  of  voting,  secret." 

25.  All  Frenchmen,  21  years  of  age, 
in  possesion  ot  their  political  and  civil  rights, 
are  electors  without  refersnee  to  any  cletiond 
census." 

"§  26.  All  electors,  25  years  of  age,  are 
eligible  to  be  elected  as  represeotatlTes,  with* 
out  domiciliary  limitation." 

2Y.  The  Electoral  Law  will  ascertain 
tho  csnpes  which  can  deprive  a  French  citiien 
of  the  right  to  elect  and  to  be  elected." 

The  abovo  articles  are  oonoeived  in  enetly 
tbe  same  spirit,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  constitu- 
tion. "All  FreneliTvcn  are  electors,  who  en- 
joy their  political  rights" — but  '*  the  electoral 
law"  is  to  decide  what  Frenchmen  shall  fMi< 
enjoy  their  political  rights ! 

The  electoral  law  of  March  1',  1949. 
reckoned  under  this  category  all  criminals,  bat 
not  [K>littcal  olTenders.  The  electoral  law  of 
May  81,  1860,  added  not  only  the  political 
offcnilcrs,  all  those  who  had  been  conyicted  of 
*' otiendins:  agairi'-t  old  established  opinion)'.' 
and  againat  the  laws  regulating  tbe  press,  but 
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U  actually  cst.iblished  domiciliary  restrictions, 
by  which  two-thirds  of  the  French  people  are 


That  is  what  "  tho  electoral  franchise,  direct 
and  aniver^nl,"  means  in  France. 

28.  No  paid  public  fuDctionary  can  at 
(he  mme  time  be  a  representative  of  the  people. 
No  represcn  tati  ve  can  become  the  holder  of  a  pai  d 
fnoction  dependpnt  on  tho  rnnstitutif»n  during 
the  eontiDuance  of  the  legislative  <isstmbty." 

These  two  provisions  lave  been  limited  by 
later  deeisiotiSp  and  are,  virtaally,  almost  nnl 
lifted. 

**§  30.  The  elect!  11=  take  place  by  de- 
paitmente,  at  the  principal  place  of  the  district. 

and  by  moans  of  voting  tickets." 

*•§  31.  Tho  Nntinrrl  A-^-^rmbly  Is  cloctod 
tor  throe  years,  when  a  new  election  must  take 
phwe." 

**§  82.  Its  session  is  permanent,  bat  it  is 

empo'Trrrt]  to  adjourn,  and  must  then  name  a 
eomtui&sionjas  itsrepre«entativescon3istin;;of2.j 
Deputies,  and  the  members  of  the  bureau 
efthe  Msembl  J.  This  commission  Is  empowered 
to  sammon  the  assembly  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency." 

^  33 — 38.  The  repreiwntatives  are  re- eligible, 
ney  are  not  to  be  oonnd  by  any  fixed  instrne* 

tions,  they  are  inviolable,  and  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted or  conTicted  for  tho  opinions  they  may 
*  express  in  the  assembly,  and  they  receive  a 
Mlary  which  they  are  not  permittea  Utrefvne. 

"As  to  the  "inviolabily  ofthereprcsentative," 
and  his  "freedom  of  expressini];'  his  opinion*," 
the  majority  passed  a  new  reijlement  after  the 
1^  of  Jane,  empowering  the  president  of 
the  National  Assembly  to  decree  the  censure 
against  a  reprosontativo,  to  fine  him,  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  salary,  and  temporarily  to 
expel  him — thus  utterly  annihilating  the  "frec- 
.  diMD  of  opinion."  In  1850  tho  assembly 
pr.Hsed  a  law  by  which  n prr^r^r. t Ttlvos  can  be 
arrested  lor  debt  even  diirln,  ihe  session  of 
thcboase,  and  if  they  do  not  pay  within  a 
givm  time*  forfeit  their  functions  as  repre- 
sentative's. 

Thus  neither  the  tretHloni  of  debate  nor  tli^ 
inviolability  of  the  representative  exists  in 
Franee— bat  only  the  inviolability  of  the 

creditor. 

§  §  30 — 42.  The  sittings  of  the  assembly 
shall  be  public.  Nevertheless,  the  assembly 
SBB  resolve  itself  into  a  private  committee,  at 
the  request  of  tlie  requisite  number  of  repre- 
sentatives. To  make  a  law  valid,  it  must  bo 
voted  by  one  more  than  tho  half  of  the  rcprc- 
isstatives.  Except  in  pressing  cascA  no  bill 
ttn  l>e  pa.ssed  that  has  not  been  trad  three 
times,  ^vitll  an  intenmlof  five  days  between 
es(^  reading. 

This  form,  borrowed  from  the  English  *'con- 
ffitntion,"  is  not  observed  in  France  on  any 
hnporttnt  occasions — indeed,  on  those  on 
which  it  might  be  suppoeed  most  requisite. 


For  instance,  the  electoral  law  of  May  81  waa 
passed  after  one  reading. 

Oap.  V.~C^  thb  ExBcnnvB  Powan. 


43—44^  Th  eexeentive  power  is  entrosted 
to  a  president.    The  prenidont  ninat  be  a  born 

Frenchman,  at  least  .'io  yoars  of  age,  and  must 
never  have  lost  his  qualiAcation  as  a  French 
eitisen. 

T!ie  first  president  of  the  French  republic, 
ly.  \.  Bonapai  to,  had  not  only  lost  his  quali- 
Beat  ion  as  a  French  citizen,  had  not  only  been 
an  English  special  constable,  but  was  a  na- 
turalised Swiss. 

vi;^'  {.'—7".  TIk"  preslJoiit  of  tlio  repiihlie  U 
electi?d  for  four  yefti*8,  and  not  rc-di^'ilile  till 
after  four  years  from  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office.   The  same  restriction  applies 
to  his  relatives  to  the  C>th  degree  Inclusive. 
Tho  election  is  to  take  place  on  the  second 
Sunday  in  May.    Should  the  president  have 
been  elected  at  any  other  time,  his  powers  cease 
on  the  second  Sunday  in  May,  in  tho  fourth 
year  nftor  his  election.    Me   is  elected  bv 
secret  vote,  and  by  an  afmiute  majority.  If 
no  candidate  has  more  than  half  the  number  of 
recorded  votes,  but  at  least  two  million,  the 
national  assembly  may  elect  the  president  out 
of  those  five  candidates  who  iiave  polled  the 
liir^t  nnmher. 

The  president  must  swear  fealty  to  the  con- 
stitution, may  submit  propositions  to  the  ns- 
sembly,  through  his  ministers,  can  di>«potie 
of  the  army,  withoat  commanding  it  in  person, 
is  not  allowed  to  cede  any  portion  of  the  French 
territory,  nor  to  dissolve  or  r  roro^^uo  tho  as- 
sembly, neither  may  ho  suspend  the  authority 
of  tho  constitution.    He  negotiates  and  ratifica 
all  treaties',  which,  however,  do  not  becomode- 
tinitivcly  bindln^^  till  sanctitned  by  the  as- 
scm'dy.    Tie  is  not  allowed  to  undertake  any 
war  witliout  the  consent  of  the  assembly — ni.ay 
exercise  the  perogative  of  pardonin)[r,  bnt  is 
not  iiUowed  to  tyrant  an  amnesty.    Those  con- 
('f-mniMl  bv  the  A(7"/<?  rmo-  (,'aii  l>e  ]>ardoned 
only  hy  the  national  a.-^Hcnibiy.    The  president 
may  postpone  the  promulgation  of  a  law,  and 
demand  that  the  assembly  deliberate  thereon 
again.    Rut  such  (ieliberntion  then  becomes 
detinitive.    Ho    appoints  ambassadors  and 
ministers,  and  may  suspend,  during  three 
montliA,  the  mayors,  departimontal  councils, 
national  gnirds,  etc.,  elected  by  flio  citizens. 
All  his  decrees  mast  be  countei-signcd  by  tho 
ministers,  with  exception  of  tite  dismissal  of 
the   ministers  themselves.    The  president* 
ministers,and  ptiblicolficersaresevt  rally  answer- 
able in  their  own  departments  for  every  act  of 
the  government.   Every  aet  wherety^  the  pre- 
sident may  intiuence,  delay,  or  prevent  the 
due  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  assembly, 
is  an  act  of  high  treason.  By  snob  an  not  the 
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and  of  thirty-six  jurymen  uten  frona  ^| 
general  councils  of  the  departments,  by  an  en- 
Urelj  ari«^cratic  body.  The  onlj  indiv^uati 
hitherto  tried  by  this  ^iboiif],  art  the  accuse^ 
of  May  15,  1848 — (here  the  names  of  Barbss, 
Blanqui,  and  others  rise  up  in  judgment !)  an^ 
the  depntiei  compromised  oa,  June  13,  1849. 

By  th«  law  Angiut  X  1848,  aU  tlioae  wb9 
cannot  read  and  write  are  erased  from  the  jury 
list,  thus  disqualifyifltg  ^vo*Uiit4ii  of  «flplt 
population! 

The  entire  of  t^  0I4  wilit^^  law  ia  left  In 

existence.  The  Crimea  of  the  soldier  are  npl 
cognisable  before  the  civil  tribunals.  TU^i 
following  par^iy^]|j^  illgitrf t$a  th^  apin^  o|  this 
constitution. 

"  §  102.  flpenchm^  is  liable  ^  u^i-. 

tary  service,  an  d  to  serve  in  the  national  guard, 
with  9^ce^aoi|  91  thQj»^  f^f^  P>^«¥^^^  biX  ^ 
law." 

Every  man  bavioff  moB^,  can  abeoWe  bian- 

self  from  the  obligation  of  service. 

The  working  classes  are  ^tirely  excluded 
from  the  ranks  qJl  \,hQ  oatiojaal  guard,  by  thQ 
law  noi9^  ^ndex  conddetatiipiiiw  tiie  a^nd  reading 
of  which  has  been  already  carried!  Moreover 
the  President  hag  the  right  to  suspend  for  on% 
year  the  national  guards  of  every  parish— and, 
actually,  throughovt  balf  France,  ^  iiaMonftl 
l^a  Ui^  mi4T^^ 


Gap.  X--SPXCUL  BBrAoniBra. 

«'§  110.  The  National  Assembly  confides 
the  Constitution  to  the  vigilance  and  patrioUaxn 
of  the  entire  people  **— -and  cpnfidea  the  *' 
lant ' '  and  **  patriotic  "  to  the  |9Ddar  taifni^i 
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Cap.  XL^Offi  ipn  BmpQK  Qjr  ^  WF* 

«§  111.  Should  the  Assembly,  at  the  olos^ 
of  ita  aeairioD,  estpreas  a  ^eafare  Ibr  ^  to^jl  er 

partial  change  in  the  Constitution,  the  revi^ 
shall  be  proceeded  with  in  the  following  man- 
ner:—The  wish  expressed  by  the  Assem.^jf 
cannot  become  law  till  after  three  ai;^cceiMiye 
debates,  which  must  take  place  after  the  intervi^ 
of  one  month  between  each,  and  can  be  carried 
only  by  tbree*fourths  of  the  vote^  ^ose  votio|; 
being  not  leaa  tban  500  in  nnmbfr.  The 
sembly  called  for  the  porpoae  of  the  revision 
is  elected  for  only  three  months,  ^aod  roust 
not,  except  in  very  preflpix^  c^aee^  ffltgr^tf 
any  other  question. 

Sock  is  the  Conatitattoa  of  Ite 


president  is  at  once  depnveS  of  his  authority — 
It  becomes  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  refuse 
obedience  to  his  mandates,  and  the  power  of 
bis  offioe  derolyee  fortfii^t^  011  the  as^fmbly, 
the  jucfges  of  tfio  fiaute  Oour  de  Justice  are  to 
meet  without  loss  of  time,  and  to  summon  the 
juries  to  a  given  place,  tp  judge  the  president 
and  bis  accomplices. 

The  president  has  the  use  of  an  official 
residence,  and  an  annual  salary  of  600,000 
irancs,  orX24,000.  [He  now  receives  2, 160,000 
fri^ics,  ov  j^86,400.]  The  mini^iera  bi^Te  a  seat 
ex  o^cio  in  tbe  national  assembly,  and  may 
speak  as  often  as  they  choose.  The  national 
assembly  elects  a  vice-president  of  the  republic, 
ont  of  three  eandidates  which  tbe  president  may 
name  within  one  month  after  ^  own  election. 
The  vice-president  takes  the  same  oath  as  the 
president,  must  not  be  a  relation  of  the  presi- 
dent', iakesthe  president's  place  where  the  latter 
is  prevented  from  acting,  and  officiates  as  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  stlto.  If  the  presidential 
chair  becomes  vacated  through  death,  or  any 
other  cause,  a  new  election  is  to  take  pjace 
within  one  month. 

Cap.  VI. — The  Council  of  state. 

§  §  71—76.  The  tJouncil  pf  State  is  merely 
a  deliberative  bcMcly,  for  (^nsidering  the  prqpo- 
aitionfi  to  be  nboiHed  hjr  ^abinef-^d 

« 

Pap;  YILr-Tax  lNTEBNALAn)4isriSTB4TiON. 

This  chapter  deals  with  the  clergy,  the  prin- 
cipal magistrates,  the  commo^  %n|  provincial 
eouneiV^  Tl^e  only  af tlcl^  of  opDseqnepf^  and 
one  that  is  made  use  of  ifi  Hk^  tolut^  possible 
extent,  is  the  following  : 

§  80.  The  general  co.uncUs,  the  cantonal 
ooiindls,  and  we  bommon  opn^oils,  may  be 
diasol ved  by  t^  prsftfd^at  ni^i  aanotion  ^  the 
eoondl  of  state. 


Cap.  yI^.^Ctar  nm  ^u»iaAL  Powxiu 

Generally  speaking,  this  chapter  merely  re- 
produces the  enactments  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. The  following  additions  are,  hbtffnrer, 
deserving  notice : 

"§  81.  Justice  is  exercised  gratui^na^t  ^ 
the  name  of  the  French  people." 

This  la  so  little  the  eaae^  that  one  ia  not  OTen 
beheaded  for  nothing ! 

§§  91—100,  treat  of  the  Haute  Cour  de 
Justice,  which  is  alon^  empowered  tj>  judge  ^he 
Breaiden^  before  which  the  vjiiniatai^  iftai  be 
l^aigned,  and  lUl  political  offender  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  may  tbi^k  prsper  tQ  Si^d 
before  that  tribunal 

Thia<«HighObiit^»  coaatajta  of  Hv^jadgfa 
thfitj  ^e  coigrt  of  Cassation;  (tbfi  VNeM  V^i^^v** 
aal  of  Franoa,  electa  ont  el  Ita  own  nMmben^ 
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poNw,"  and  such  d  fhe  namatt  in  wMcli  11 

has  been  used.  Tfae  reader  wiU  at  once  see 
that  from  beginning  to  end  it  is  a  mass  of  fine 
words,  hid^g  a  most  treacherous  design .  From 
its  very  wording,  it  is  rendered  impossihle  to 
violate  it»  fijr  every  on«  of  its  provisions  con- 
tains its  own  antithesis — utterly  nullifies  itself. 
For  instance: — "the  vote  is  direct  and  nniver- 
saV — **  excepting  those  cases  whicii  the  law 
ibdl  determine.*' ' 

Therefore  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  law  of 
May  31,  IBaO  (disfranchising  two-thirds  ofUie 
people,)  at  ail  violates  the  Constitution. 

The  Constltation  eoostantiy  repeate  tha  for* 
maU,  that  the  regulation  and  limitation  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  (e.  g.,  the 
rkht  of  ftasociatioDt  of  the  Franchise,  the  Free- 
doin  of  the  Press,  of  TnitioD,  etc.,)  ^all  be  de- 
termined by  a  subsequent  oroanio  law, — and 
these  "  organic  law?,  "  "  determine"  the  pro- 
mised freedom  by  destroying  it.  This  trick  of 
granting  fbll  Hberty,  of  laying  down  the'fineel 
principles,  and  leaving  their  apl^cation,  the 
df'tails,  to  be^decided  bj  ^nbsequent  laws,"  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  middle-classes,  have  bor- 
rawed  from  their  French  prototypes,  the  same 
thing  had  been  done  in  the  French  Conetittt- 
lion  of  1830 — and  in  those  previongly  enacted. 

People!  Make  np  your  minds  as  to  details, 
as  well  as  to  prijiciplet,  before  yoH  oowo  to 
power.  Tbeseftnre  tbe  tttvtgf^  iNa  l^bt  in 
the  English  convention  on  this  very  point  I 

The  only  clauses  in  the  whole  constitution 
that  are  poaitivu  aud  dennite,  are  those  on  the 
dection  of  ^9  Px^iidenl  (§  AS,)  and  the  ReH- 
sionof  the  Constitution,  (§111,).  These  are 
the  only  previsions  that  can  be  violated,  for 
tbey  are  the  ouiy  ones  that  do  not  carry  their 
ovB  eontridictkw  vilh  tben* 

They  were  aimed  by  the  Ckmstinunt  assem- 
bly of  1848,  directly  against  Bonaparte — 
vhoae  intrigues  for  the  Presidential  ofiice 
ilimed  the  depnties. 

The  eternal  contradJotiOM  of  tUt  Oonatitu- 
lion  of  Humbug,  show  plainly  enongh,  that 
the  middle-class  can  be  democratic  in  words, 
hit  will  not  be  so  in  deeds — they  will  recognise 
the  truth  of  a  principle  but  never  cany  it  into 
practice —and  the  real  *' Constitution"  of 
France  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  Charter  we 
liiTe recorded,  but  in  the  organic  laws  enacted 
on  its  basis,  an  ontline  of  whidh  we  hawe  given 
to  tbe  reader.  The  principles  were  there — the 
WtaiU  were  left  to  the  future,  and  in  those  de- 
UDs  a  shameless  tyranny  was  re-enacted  I 

The  ezcsBB  of  dsqpotfim  leadhed  in  France 
«ni  be  apparent  by  Ifaa  IslQoviag  sogoktions 
>8  to  working  men. 

Every  working  man  is  supplied  with  a  booi;, 
jyflwpoMse  tfia  first  page  of  wblcili  oontalns 

nis  Ttame,  age,  birthpltee,  tnde  or  calling,  and 

*  description  of  his  person.     He  is  therpin 

Obliged  to  enter  the  name  of  the  master  lor 

™t]ia  in>rl(Sy  and  tha  msons  irby  ho  loaves 


him.  Bat  ttie  is  nol all:  tbo  book  iaplftoftk 
in  the  master's  hands,  and  deposited  1^ 

the  bi'Teau  of  the  police  with  the  character  of 
the  man  by  the  master.  Wheu  a  workman 
leaves  kia  employment,  he  must  gtitanjlfetok 
this  book  from  the  police  oOoai  af  ^  It  |Ml 
allowed  to  obtain  another  situation  without 
producing  it.  Thus  the  workraau'a  bxead  is 
utterly  dependent  on  tbo  police.  But  tUi% 
again,  is  not  sll:  this hoolc  a««sa  tha  paipoiO 
of  a  passport.  If  he  is  obnoxiouB,  the  police 
write  "  bon  pour  retoumer  chez  lui'*  in  it,  and 
the  workman  is  obliged  to  relom  to  kis  j^^p»k  1 
lib  comment  i»  needed  on  this  tiirififtiatftto^ 
tlon  !  Let  the  reader  picture  to  himMtf  ito  ttSL 
workincf,  and  trace  it  to  its  actual  consequ^oes. 
No  serfdom  of  the  feudal  ages— -no  paiiiUidllMl 
of  Indto  has  its  panailei.  ^woaOm  If 

the  French  peofde  pant  for  the  hoar  oiiiustst* 
rection.  What  wonder  if  thoir  ludignation 
take  the  aspect  of  a  storm.  Thej  were  wm- 
oifhl  hi  1880,  they  were  massiWlblllS  <  hut 
since  theu  their  liberty  has  been  tffAhal 
away,  their  blood  has  been  shed  in  torrents^ 
every  prison  in  France  is  crowded  with  life>long 
captives^ — 1I»,000  were  transported  in  one  mass 
and  the  dreadAd  despotism  we  hare  d^Knribed 
rests  on  them  now.  Wliat  wonder  that  the 
middle-class  should  fear  the  people,  and  that 
they  ahonld  str^dn  theij;  Ifit  uvx^  the 
hour  of  ret^Owtim  In  OT  the/ 

are  divided  among  themselves.  They  have 
too  many  confftcting  i"^*r*Hftnit|  9MA  ^remoet 
on  the  cards  stauds 


«4|C|i  Of  «tWif^ 

The  question  m§  is,  ij^  th^  pf«i^tettal 

powers  be  prolonged,  and  lhaU  the  ^^tintion 

be  revised.  Napoleon  c^not  be  re-elected, 
without  an  ope^i  breach  ol  ika  ooaatitutioii 
far  Istly,  he  cannot  bo  rejected  until  after  a 
peiiod  of  four  years  from  the  e?cpir§ti$9  of  his 

term  of  othce ;  and,  2ndly,  the  constitution 
cannot  be  revised  except  by  a  of  two- 

thirds.  Such  a  m^ority  m  mv3  of  that 
question  does  not  exist,  therefbro^  a  OOnstita- 
tional  re-rlnrtion  is  not  possible. 

The  only  alternative  for  Bonaparte  is,  there- 
fore,  to  defy  the  constitution,  take  np  arms, 
and  fight  it  out,  or  a  legitimate  surrender  of 
his  ft^nctions  al  the  time  prescribed.  In  the 
latter  case  Cavi^ignac  will  bocorae  f*|fesidcut, 
and  the  Eepublic  of  the  j^iijluu^-CIm^b  Will  bO 
perfected.  In  the  finmer  the  issma  are  mofo 
complicated. 

The  game  of  Napoleon,  thereforCi  now  is,  to 
work  on  the  discontent  of  thepeonle.  The 
middle-dasB  are  the  enemfee  of  Mipeieon,— <l3ia 
people  know  it,  and  there  i-i  one  "bond  of  sym- 
pathy between  them.  He,  however,  shares  the 
odium  of  oppression  Jointly  with  ^e  middle- 
dass;  if  hecaaeaat  it  off  UaahooMini  wtiialy 
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(m  thein,  one  great  obstacle  iriU  have  been  ra- 
moved. 

This  he  h  endeavouring  to  do — as  proved 
by  bk  recent  speech  at  Dijon,  where  be  says : 
**  Every  bad  law  baa  been  eoacted  by  the  assem- 
bly, every  good  law  that  I  proposed  has  l)ccn 
rejected  or  mutilated  by  that  body.  They 
have  thwarted  me  in  every  attempt  to  better 
year  oondidoo,  and  raised  obstacles  against 
impvovement  where  none  existed." 
-  Thus  ho  is  endeavoarin:;  to  guide  the  light- 
ning, from  his  own  head  on  to  that  of  the  as- 
sembly. Memiwhile,  the  army  are  more  with 
him  than  with  the  latter  body,— ^^i  l  ?Mrh  13 
the  misery  of  the  people  that  almost  any 
change  would  be  for  the  better  in  the  eatima- 
tion  of  the  many,  while  the  enlightened  are 
bnt  the  minority. 

Therefore,  supposing  the  middle-claes  to 
risk  the  struggle  under  Cavaifrnac,  on  finding 
Bonapnrte  detoranined,  the  people  would  cer- 
tainly fight  against  them— and  Bonaparte 
would  be  fighting  with  the  people.  Com- 
Mned,  they  would  prove  too  strong  for  the  as- 


sembly. Bnt  then  would  cnmp  the  critical 
timo the  assembly  finding  that  the  people 
were  about  to  conquer,  would  prefer  the  lesser 
of  two  evils.  They  wonld  prefer  an  Empire 
or  a  Dictatorship  of  Napoleon,  to  a  Democratic 
and  Social  Republic,  and  would.^tbereforc,  come 
to  terms  with  the  President.  The  latter  dread- 
ing, as  much  as  they,  the  democratic  power, 
would  accept  their  aid.  The  array,  or  a  portion 
of  it  at  least,  would  fiavc  become  still  mor- 
attached  to  iJapolcou  by  the  excitement,  peril, 
and  "  glory*'  of  strife ;  and  the  straggle 
wonld  then  assume  a  new  sspect,  that  of  the 
army  and  the  bourgeoisie  n gainst  tlio  People. 
The  issue  depends  on  the  courage,  sense,  and 
union  of  the  latter.  The  game  of  Napoleon,  is, 
first  to  play  off  the  People  against  the  middle- 
'  cla>^!?.  Then  to  play  off  the.  middle-rlass 
against  tho  people  and  to  use  the  army  against 
them  both. 

The  fntnre  is  pregnant  with  great  ereats,. 

and  the  present  of  France  ii^  one  of  the  most 
interesting  stadies  history  afiorda. 


THE  SEA  SHELL  ON  THE  DESERT.* 


Moumftil  mnrmuTer— -whence  thy  mnsio! 

Singing  chimes  of  distant  soas  I 
Constant  liarper ! — bard  in  exile, 
Come  !  translate  thy  rhapsodies  ! 

**  Oh  !  'raid  waters  green  T  listed. 
Billows  sing  and  oceans  roar— • 

And  the  flowing  in  the  deepness, 
And  the  thunder  on  the  shore ! 

'«  For  in  far  back  generations. 

Here  the  tides  majestic  ran. 
Till  the  cycles  of  creations 
Dried  them  to  a  burning  span. 

And  those  boundless  waters  spurned  me. 
With  thdr  strong  tcmpestnous  hand- 
Great,  and  huge,  and  ^viid  they  east  me 
Into  exile  on  the  strand. 


Bnt  the  sea  that  bore  mei,  perished 

AVith  its  million  mightv  wavp'^  ; 
Sleeps  the  music  that  it  cherished. 
In  their  lone  and  arid  graves ! 

Mountains  lofty  shake  their  heather 
Where  the  depths  of  water  flowed, 

And  where  coral  paths  were  shining, 
Winds  the  dry  and  dusty  road. 

■  But  the  memory  of  those  oceans, 
And  the  grandeur  of  their  ton^ 
I,  tho  bard  that  they  rei^ted, 
Cherisih  and  record  aimie. 

!  •  If  a  soa  s]ie]l  is  placed  nenr  the  enr,  th«»  murmUf 
as  of  wators  is  Hhva^-s  heard  witiiin  it  :  it  is  a  pht> 
nomenon  dependent  on  ita  peculiar  ibrm. 


A  yonng  tree  from  the  Apennine 

Was  taken  far  away, 
And  planted  in  a  northern  olirae 
Beneath  a  colder  day. 

Far  severed  from  its  parent  stem, 
M  .A*     That  now  deserted  grew, 

iT  A  sun  created  southern  gem* 
diii^.  J  A«^ild  of  fire  and  dew  i 

*%^-^he  quick  years  rang  their  starry  chime 
The  acMons  fleeting  sped, 


TREES. 

The  lono  child  graced  its  northern  ciime, 
The  southern  tree  lay  dead. 

But  oft,  at  eve,  tho  autumn  wind 
The  living  branches  plays, 

Fresh  whispering  from  that  SOnny  graie 
Its  melancholy  lays. 

Oh  !  how  the  branches  wave  and  stir! 

Oh  I  how  the  scro  leaves  fall  I 
Cease !  eeaie!  most  momaiM  meneDgerj 

Thus  time  dissevers  all. 
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THE  CHARTIST  PROGRAMME. 

LKIIKK  IV. 

(Conduded  ftom  pag«  120,  No.  6.) 


praTiding  rcprodufitive  Mnployment.  at »  oer* 

tiin  soile  of  renin nornt  ion  (either  in  the  shape 
ot  wages,  or  of  self-supporting  industry),  it 
wmld  prevent  canrieioiit  and  injurioas  redne- 
tions  of  wages,  and  all  the  expense  and  misery 
of  strikes.  When  tho  innstpr  |>ropnsed  a 
redaction,  the  working  man  (no  longer  obliged 
toinbn&it,  by  having  no  aUernative,)  would  be 
enabled  to  say  :  "  No  !  I  ean  gat  more  than 
that,  under  the  Poor  Law ;  I  am  enabled  to 
refuse  your  terms ;  I  have  a  resource  left ;  I 
km  Toar slave  no  longer;  the  state  supports  its 
ebildmi ;  I  need  not  bo  a  more  machine  under 
you,  nor  an  nnwillin:,'  ifllsr  on  the  other  Imnd  : 
the  state  finds  the  means  of  reproductive  and 
remunerating  work  to  those  who  demand  it. 
If  yoo  will  i^Te  me  more  tban  I  ean  get  from 
the  state,  I'll  vnrk  for  you;  but  If  vou  offor 
less,  good  bye  to  you,  the  times  have  altered  !  ' 

Thus  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  good  Poor  Law 
to  do  that  whleh  no  direct,  probibitiTe,  and 
restrictive  law  has  been  able  to  effect — to  fix 
s  minhiium,  below  whtcli  it  woold  be  impossible 
fmr  wages  to  fall. 

The  necessity  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
workhouse-system,  witb  its  overgorged  officials, 
its  costly  fortresses,  its  extravft^anco  and 
waste,  concomitant  with  its  pcnurioosncss  and 
sterration  for  thoee  to  be  raiercd,  is  too  ob> 
Tiouto  need  a  comment.  It  need  only  be  said, 
ID  the  words  of  fi  r  Programme,  that,  wherever 
possible,  the  poor  should  be  located  on  the 
Umd,  dne  regard  being  had,  of  course,  to 
their  previous  avocations,  and  the  state  of 
trade  in  thrir  respective  branches. 

The  third  clause  is  important.    It  says  : 
"The  unemployed  should  be  supported  by  the 
state,  not  by  the  parish,  and  the  cost  be  de 
frayed  out  of  tbo  natirmal  revenue.'' 

It  is  important,  in  view  of  the  coming  na- 
tionalisation of  the  land.  Tho  poor-lands, 
diureh-lands,  dec.,  alluded  to  in  Section  1, 
would  be  a  fertile  field  for  their  location,  and 
by  means  of  reclaiming  these  masses  of  the 
peooie  from  individual  slavery  and  charity  to 
theWoad  arenaof  national  support,  the  aystom 
of  nationalisation  would  be  pennanently  and 
iirraly  founded.  It  is  important  also,  inasmuch 
fts  it  would  prevent  that  horrid  system  of  the 
citndition  of  the  poor,  from  parish  to  parish— 
tW  bunting  of  the  poor  down  and  driving  ! 
thpm  off,  for  which  there  would  no  long-er  be  ' 
any  object,  if  the  burden  were  equally  diffused 
l>y  general  taxation. 

"  Where  the  state  cannot  find  work  finr  the 
cnenploycd,  :t  is  bonod  to  support  them  until 
lAbour  is  proTided." 


I  The  last  clause,  that  "  The  aged  and  infirm 
should  besupported  in  their  own  home?,  in  the 
houses  of  their  relatives,  or  in  special  buildings 
erected  by  goTemnent,  at  the  option  of  there- 
cipients,"  is  re<]nisite,  because,  by  affording 
the  recipient  of  relief  tho  option  of  a  dwelling 
beyond  the  pale  of  his  family,  it  removes  him 
fnm  tho  scourge  of  that  domestic  tyranny, 
often  more  bitter  to  the  aged  and  infirm  than 
the  oppression  of  the  nllrn  md  the  stranger. 

In  hiying  the"  foundation  of  the  physical 

well-being  of  the  people,  a  government  ought 
not  to  neglect  its  mental  cultivation. 

The  third  section  of  the  Programme  thus 
treats  of  Education  : 

"  As  every  man  has  a  right  to  ^e  means  of 
physical  life,  so  he  Ims  to  tho  mpnn<i  of  mental 
activity.  It  is  as  unjust  to  withhold  rilimrnt 
from  the  mind  as  it  i»  to  deny  food  to  the  body. 
Education  sbculd,  thereforsb  he  national,  uni- 
versal, gratuitous,  and»  to  a  certain  extent, 
compulsory. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended — 
^  **  1st.  That  tehools*  eollegca,  and  uniTerai* 
ties,  supported  by  the  state,  be  gratuitously 
open  to  every  citizen,  and  that  it  be  compul- 
sory with  all  parents  to  have  their  children 
educated  in  the  common  branches  of  learning." 

An  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  word 
** compulsory.''  Tho  Press  says  r  we  are  makinsf 
everything  free,  but  want  to  make  education 
ensla?ed.  We  answer :  ednoation  is  a  neces- 
sary concomitant  of  freedom ;  unless  yon  keep 
a  people  enlightened,  they  will  fall  hr\ck  into 
slavery.  Freedom  conquers  education,  but 
education  maintains  freedom  ;  and  instead  of 
its  l)eing  tyrannical  to  compel  parents  to  have 
their  ctiildivn  educated  iti  t!io  rny,-i^;-,nn  branches 
of  learning  (such  education  beins;  ^^ratuitous,) 
it  is  a  defence  of  the  child  against  the  selfish- 
ness, vices,  and  tyranny  of  the  parent  Now 
the  parent  forces  the  child  to  premature  and 
all-engrossing  foil,  in  order  to  swell  the  family 
pittance.  Tho  law  proposed  would  prevent 
this.  It  may  be  urged:  *'bat  under  your 
system  all  would  be  so  prosperous,  that  there 
would  be  no  need  for  auch  conduct  on  tho  part 
of  parents,  for  you  would  eradicate  pover^." 
True ;  but  wo  do  not  profess  to  eradicate  sdlbh- 
ness;  and  tho  avarice  or  idleness  of  the  parent, 
even  when  in  comfortr\hlo  circumstances,  miirlit 
induce  him  to  forco  his  child  to  labour, 
to  the  neglect  of  his  education,  and  tho  ruin 
of  his  heuth.  This  is  not  an  aggressive,  but 
a  protective  law ;  it  Is  no  more  despotic  than 
a  law  against  thieving,  murder,  or  drunken- 
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MM»  It  II  s  law  againat  iowobavos  ;  and  ig- 
nonuiee  is  a  danger  to  (society  as  great  as  then, 
murder,  or  debauchery;  for  from  ignorance 
■prings  every  sin  of  which  mankind  is  guilty. 
If  property  has  a  right  to  be  defended  against 
thefts,  then  knowledge  has  a  right  to  be  de- 
fended agaiost  ignorance.  Prevention  is  better 
than  o^re, — and  therefore  the  oompulsory  edu- 
aatioo  in  the  oommoo  ^anehet  of  learaiag. 

"  Education  in  its  higher  branches  should 
be  equally  gratuitous,  but  optional"  At  pre- 
sent education  ist  a  monopoly  of  the  rich.  To 
luKfia  »  |m4  adaeatiai  (witlioiit  vnn.  aUnding 
to  a  UniTersity  education)  costs  some  hundred 
pounds.  It  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor, — 
and  t^e  rich  actually  taunt  the  peoplip  wi^h 
ignoraiiee,  when  the^  wHMiold  from  them 
the  means  of  learning.  Nayl  the  very 
endowments  (like  Christ's  School,  and  many 
others)  tl^^t  haTO  been  expressly  made  for  th^ 
tdwftmm  af  tht  f  Uldrai  of  the  poor,  km  been 
dKferted  entirely  from  their  legitimate  purpose, 
and  it  is  the  children  of  the  middle-class — not 
of  the  — wlio  reoeiTe^heapeduMtion  there. 
9ba  iioraMi.T'0ir  bduoatiov  must  be  biroken 
down. 

It  is  the  last  clause  of  this  section,  however, 
If hv^l  has  {MriooipaUy  evoked  the  censure  of 
the  Timet.   The  clause  runs  as  follows : — 

"  That  indortrial  aahoola  be  established,  in 
whieh  the  young  may  be  taught  the  various 
trades  and  professions,  thus  gradually  auper- 
aeding  the  system  of  apprenticeship.'' 

Vha  Tm^  hw  aoBlraated  tbia  irltli  tbe  laat 
^use  of  section  iv.,  providing — 

"That  a  credit-fund  bo  opened  by  the  state, 
Uif  the  purpose  of  advancing  money,  on  certain 
MBditltnp,  t^  bodiet  of  iparking-meB»  deabmw  af 
asKoiating  together  for]industrial  purposes*' — 
And  the  Times  says  these  clauses  are  a  direct 
oontradictioa  to  each  ot^r.  Ti:^^.  reader  has 
tbatwooMwMibalhvabiB;  a^d  I  am  at  an 
utter  loBB  to  ooDoeire  whero  avw  atwi  of 
90Ptntdiction  can  be  found. 

Let  qa  ^f^jae  the  first,  h  is  not  sufficient 
^  teadb  nadiag,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
geography  and  biftoir,— but  youth  should 
1^  taught  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  as 
ifoH ;  he  should  be  taught  some  trade  or  avo- 
9kiim»  ^  hia  own  frea  ^oioe.  Without  this, 
y4>ii  ace  only  giving  kdn  knowledge  enough  to 
understand  the  existing  state  of  society,  but 
just  stop  short  of  giving  the  kuowle(lp:o  ncces- 
to  become  a  useful  member  of  that  society, 
training  in  indoatrial  callings  vaald,  it  M 
said  "gradually  supersede  the  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship/' The  system  of  apprenticeship 
is  one  of  the  great  curses  of  xpodem  industry. 
It  fatabliahaa  n  privileged  elaea  amoog  the 
working  classes  theooselvea,  an  aristoiDraoy  of 
labour — of  those  who  have  a  ^ittle  more  money, 
j^troMage,  and  connection  tluua  the  raa^ — and 
tte  »^ptoarmti§  apf  rentiM  Mok  ^va  with 
oontanpit  vpoii  tbe  "Mmmon  jomwyman." 


It  renders  a  large  portion  of  the  people  ^ 
pendent  on  the  middle-class,  and  binds  one 
person  as  a  slave  to  the  other  for  a  period  of 
several  years.  All  this  is  vtlerly  labfaiiTa 
of  independence,  and  fosters  that  old  spirit  of  | 
servility  which  is  the  chief  blemish  in  the 
character  of  the  English  working-man.  The 
abrogation  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship 
(dear  as  I  am  aware  it  ui  to  tha  perftiniad  pa- 
chanic  of  the  Athcnicums)  is  a  necessary  jpre- 
cursor  of  social  emancipation.  Of  what  use  w  it 
to  say  to  the  ^orking-man,  ''You  have  a  right 
to  work,"  if  jou  do  not  give  him  the  know- 
ledge  neoessary  for  t^at  work  ? — and  of  what 
avail  is  it  to  tell  him — "  you  shall  bo  free  from 
middle-class  oppression, ' '  it  that  knowledge  c^a 

be  purdiaied  ivily  vitb  mop«r>  or  ol»tftUii4i  Olil 

by  tho  favour  of  the  middle-clau  ?.  Th^n  down 
with  that  blot  on  our  social  'scutcheon— the 
vile  system  of  apprenticeship  1  Of  what  ^ervic« 
VI  it  to  oObr  «t  "credit-fnnd"  to,  i^m  working- 
man  if  you  do  not  olfer  him  a  fund  of  |[qov- 
ledge  at  the  same  time?  Therefore,  instead 
of  contradicting  each  other,  as  the  Timet 
averred,  ttie  one  dauseiathe  indiapeiUH^blecojr' 
relative  of  the  other. 

Let  i  t  not  he  objected,  that,  education  even  in 
its  higher  branches,  being  gratuitous,  ev^  < 
working  man  would  choose  one  of  the  lei^M 
professions—and  thus  overglut  the  professional  ' 
market,  and  restrict  the  mechanical  market. 
This  would  correct  itself — men  would  seek  a? 
employmeut  iu  which  they  could  obtain  a 
living— «nd  none  would  employ  profesilw 
man  who  was  not  skilled  in  his  profession. 

The  sections  concerning  the  Church,  Aany, 
and  militia,  now  alone  remain  to  ^  consideree* 

It  ia  iimoamg  e^oni^  tbat  tbaao  wry  papeff 

that  attack  tne  OQinpvlflory  clause  in  the  edu- 
cation-section, are  upholders  of  a  State-estab- 
lished cburc]^  Now  wl^t  the  chucoh  tia^ 
pottd  to  be  pai^  for  t  F<^  ediiea^nf  w 
p^ple,  especially  in  religion.  Well,  U  i^ifom* 
pulsory  to  pay  the  church — and  the  fim^  j 
one  of  the  upholders  of  that  coippulaio^  I  \h 
therefore,  it  is  right  to  eompel  %  ]qaan  to  |)ay 
for  the  education  of  others,  in  ^  wmy  09^(^17 
to  his  own  principles,  surely  it  cannot  be  less 
right  to  compel  a  man  to  have  his  child  pli- 
cated for  noUiiiig  iu  the  comafjfni  rudivi^aU  of 
inatmotion  and  in^oatry,  wW*  no.  aectaii^ 
or  other  difference  of  opinion  can  posaibly  exist! 

As  this  review  of  the  Chartist  Programme 
wov4d  be  incomplete,  without  insertion  f4 
dUKoneBt  aaetioa%  I  ad^  tboae  on  the  ebveb 
and  army.  They  will  probably  be  known  to 
most  of  my  readers — but  as  some  read  these 
pages  who  never  sec  a  democratic  papeit 
reM  a  copy  of  the  programme^  it  is  at^ffiMii^ 
that  they  ahonld  have  nopi^qf  t^deoopvpt 
omitted. 

The  aeoo^d  aectitiA  aayf : 

'*Il^on  aheold  be  fre^i  ^ 
Mglit  aet  to  be  aaldMt  to  tenpelMimM 
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would  be  the  leverage  fox  them :  ldO»O0O  drilled* 
disciplined,  and  discontented  men.  No !  t^e 
army  must  be  maintained  for  a  whUe  attached 
ti  Ihe  govemntnt,  and  grad^aUyy  ^^^^ 
own  advantage,  with  their  own  eoiiMnt,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  given  to  a  beneficial 
change,  be  drafted  band  by  band  among  the 
people,  rising  in^>  ^e  nuk^  cif  U9eful  and 
contented  citizepi* 

The  following  are  the  immediate  changM 
proposed  in  the  constitution  of  the  army  : 

**  1.  That  no  enliatmeut  be  binOiog,  unksa 
imunr^  before  «  »>>gtotrat<^  bgi:  tlift  party  ea- 
liitioft  Um  fipiimtiw  «f  •  iNilod  of  eaa 
week." 

A  moat  necessary  law.  ^ow,  in  a  4t  of 
dmnkeniMii  or  doipeiiliopy  •  man  enliala  and 

dooma  l^maelf  for  life. 

One  week's  period  for  reflection  should  be 
given— and  then  the  enlistment  might  be  re- 
nmrod  Vefi»e  •  magisteatOi  wlio  a1u>iikl  atB  tiuit 
the  farty  was  perfectly  sober  at  the  time.  How 
many  rained  homet  fod  I^CW^'eil  keaits  nufkft 
be  avoided  thua  ( 

*'  That  tha  soldier  kave  a  right  to  a  fraa 
discharge  at  (lia  end  Of  four  years." 

•^Four"  years  are  apecificU  iu  reference  to 
our  frn^^  colonies : — supposing  a  year  em- 
ployed in  ihe  voyage  there  and  back— three 
years  wo«14'  bo  leH  fiw  air?tieerta  period  re- 
quisite, supposing  any  active  operations  going  on. 

"  3.  That  the  soldier  be  no  longer  coniiucd 
in  b^a^iu,  siooe  the  isolation  of  troops 
estranges  them  from  dtizens,  renders  tiiem 
unfit  for  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  demoralises 
them,  and  is  unnecessary  for  discipline,  as 
proved  by  such  discipline  not  being  impaired 
wben  tn^ips  are  qaartaKod  on  tlia  inhabitants^ 
which  is  freqnentlj  the  caae,  both  in  peace  tad 
war. 

"4.  That  troops,  quartered  on  the  inhabi- 
tants be  pud  for  as  lodgers,  and  ihat  none  be 
compelled  to  receive  them. 

"  5.  That  promotion  take  place  from  the 
ranks,  by  military  gradation,  and  that  none  be 
j>romoled  before  at  le^t  one  year's 'serrlee  In 
the  ranks. 

"  6.  That  promotion  by  purchase  be  abolished. 
"  7.  That  the  use  of  the  lash  be  abolished. 
**  8.  Thatooorts  martial  consist,  in  all 
of  offioeps  %td  priTates  in  like  proportioo. 


X— The  Navt. 


•'Tljeroforo  t^e  ConyentiOQ  recommend— 
"  is^.  Co)n]^(«to  a^iiaift^pn  l^tweei^  okoieh 
ud  9t^te. 

'  i^lfihiRVhteinpogtalitiea^ibedoolared 
*  propenrty^  except  such  indivi<faal  en* 
ioi^  tolw^Uj  «ii4  Icfally 

floelesiastioal  bnildings,  of  which  it  can 
l|  efflillly  shewn  that  their  cost  was  defrayed 
mign  national  funds,  to  belong  to  the  state. 
Tlie  persuasion  now  using  these  edifices  to 
cip^imue  in  the  enjoyment  of  them  on  equitable 

^^rd.  Ttthei  and  ehnvo^  atai  to  be 

^blisbed. 

**  The  sta^  not  to  interfere  with  the 
iptaEiial  polity  of  any  ahnreh.  AUeodesiastiM 

tp  he  appointed  in  any  way  their  respective 
eoQeregations  think  fit,  and  to  be  paid  volun- 
by  the  <K>ngr^gatioQ8  that  employ  their 
HjErKi^ 

5th.  Ecclesiastiealliowoes  for  PW|«NI  ^ 

edacation  to  be  unnecessary.** 
The  section  on  the  army  commenoes  thus — 
**  Handing  amdea  mh  Mtetity  to  'tie  prin- 
of  democracy,  and  ^angBioiM  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.    At  the  same  time,  the  Con- 
dition acknowledges  the  expediency  of  a  stand - 
ill  feroe  being  Maintained,  until  suitable 
muu;e8  in  oiyr  ool$p|d^      M  ^KNUO  ahall  have 
MldeiBBd  its  continuance  no  longer  requisite." 

Standing  armies  are  not  only  contrary  to 
^  D|inc}ples  dea^ocr^y,  bi^^t  to  the  laws  ojf 
Siglaad  ako.  It  k  therefore  that  the  fomi 
is  gone  through  every  year  in  parliament,  of 
rsToting  the  continuance  of  the  army  for  the 
current  year.  But  the  continuance  of  such 
faee  for  a  tinae^  em  under  »  demoeratie 
(Bvenmient,  is  obviously  requisite.  It  may  be 
nu^  why  do  we  want  armies  for  our  colonies  ? 
We  don't  want  to  tyrannise  over  them — and 
fl^y^iwild  be  lietter  free.  Gnnted.  Bnt 
t^r  want  a  standing  foroe  at  fho  pfiieat  time 
to  fDable  them  to  remain  free,  even  supposing 
Uitt  w^  had  given  them  equal  l^vs.  They 
m  bwn  aUoMl  to  grow  a{>  unaoouslomed  to 
080  of  arms— without  militaiy  training  or 
prnnisation. 

4f  every  Briti^  soldier  were  withdrawn  at 
900^  they  would  be  in  the  same  plight  in 
idndi  Oie  ancient  Britons  were,  when  the 
Romans  withdrew  from  their  island — left  the 
defenceless  prey  of  foreign  tyrants.  Kus?ia,  or 
fnu^,  Kaffirs,  or  Malays  would  deluge  them 
lMM*oo(i*o>^d«bilttbem  Again, 
to  look  at  Home :  tfiat  Vould  be  an  in.s.inc  demo- 
cratic government,  that  would  attempt  at  once, 
oa  ^ming  to  power,  to  disband  the  army.  There 
foi|ld  be  1^0,000  men,  unfitted  for  any  other 
lent,  cast  adrift  upon  the  world, 
awhile  the  discomfited  aristocrats,  priests, 
n^i^rs  would  be  so  many  secret  rebels, 


"  To  be  regulated  by  analogous  laws. 

The  soldier  is  told  he  can  now  rise  from  the 
ranks,  and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  a 
faronrite  ia  raised  to  a  eooimission — by  way  of 
making  good  the  assertion,  and  blinding  the 
mass.  But  what  chance  has  the  private  in  the 
race  ?  In  the  first  pl^  promotion  is  pui^chafi^d. 
Can  the  poor  do  thia^  In  the  seooii4  fiaoib  the 
«gaDtleman''eiitena»«i«fllflii^aioiwal  He 
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it  a  bmidTed  miles  ahead  in  the  race — there  are 
only  a  vi  ly  limited  number  of  vacancies  to  fill 
up.  What  chance  has  the  private?  He  is 
«  Insulted  as  well  as  oppressed  I  But  if  promo- 
tioh  took,  place  bj  gradation,  from  the  ranks — 
-where  woald  then,  be  the  unfledged  lordlings, 
and  the  usurers*  sons?  Again — why  should 
not  the  laws  be  equal,  in  the  army  ?  The  lash 
should  be  abolished  altogether — but  why,  now 
it  ia  in  existence,  ehould  not  the  officer  be 
lashed  as  well  as  the  private  ?  Let  Mr. 
Hardwioke  answer  that.  The  enormities  of  our 
military  system — the  degradations  to  which  the 
aoldler,  and  the  soldier* a  yrilRiare  subjected,  will 
perhapii,  form  the  theme  of  a  special  paper — my 
biisinr^s  here  is  merely  \\'ith  the  clauses  of  the 
Programme  as  they  stand. 

But,  when  a  standing  army  has  ceased  to 
exist — an  army  would  be  needed  notwithstand* 
ing;  that  army  should  be  the  people. 

•*  As  it  is  the  right  of  every  individual  to 
bear  arms,  so  it  is  his  dnty  to  know  how  to  nse 
them;  as  every  citizen  ought  to  receive  a 
benefit  at  the  hands  of  the  state,  so  he  ought 
to  be  prepared  to, defend  it;  and  as  liberty  is 
not  safe,  where  si»  nnarmed  and  nndistiplined 
people  stands  in  presence  of  an  armed  and 
di.sciplineri  cla^s;  it  therefore  requisite  that 
erery  male,  over  tifteen  years  of  age,  should  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  military  training. ' 

It  has  always  been  the  trick  of  tyrants, 
from  the  time  of  the  Philistines,  to  that  of  Pope 
Pius IX.,  to  disarm  the  people.  AVithout  arms  no 
people  will  be  safe,  till  the  millennium.  Stand- 


ing armies  may  be  expedient  for  aggression — 
they  are  injnriovs  ftv  defence.  Aggresd^e 
Wars  we  do  not  seek  to  wage — therefore  we 
need  no  standing  force.  But  such  a  force  ia, 
I  [repeat,  injurious  for  the  purpose  of  defence. 
Why  ?  Because,  where  a  people  is  accustomed 
to  rely  on  a  standing  army  for  tbo  defence  of  a 
country,  it  neglects  its  own  armii,  difcipline  and 
training, —  it  becomes  weak,  unmartial,  and 
effominate.  Let  that  standing  force  be  bealm 
by  nn  invader — and  there  is  nothing  more  tO 
oppose  him.  Tliat  is  the  reason  whr  a  country 
has  so  often  been  conquered  by  one  single  vic- 
tory. Bnt  let  the  millions' be  armed  and 
trained,  such  a  thing  as  a  successful  invasion  is 
impossible.  Tf  one  battle  155  gained  by  the  in- 
vader, he  has  a  fresh  battle  to  fight  before 
every  town — a  fre^h  urmy  to  face  on  every 
plain  or  bighl.ind — and  he  must  be  annihilated 
before  long.  The  defence  of  a  country  should 
be  in  the  people's  hands.  With  this  clause  the 
programme  concludes — the  objections  of  the 
press  have  been  considered .  * 

Ernest  Jomn. 

■*  Though  not  embraced  in  the  Programme,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Conrentlon, 
and  will  form  the  subject  ofa  ftatnro  nrticle,  fthowin^ 

the  three-fold  hearing''-'  nf  the  question  :  rfliei<^"s, 
moral  and  poUticnl,  and  liSustrai^^d  with  applicable 
auL(  dotes  ftom  the  elasaie,  flittdal,  and  conunsidal 

ages. 

f         "CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Convention  that  part  ot 
the  criminal  code  inflicting  death  pnni'shmpnt  on  onr 
fellow  creaturcB,  is  adisut\;L'i  to  ;i  i.'iv;l;7i^(l  rwinniu. 
Dity,  and  ought  to  be  erased  trutu  the  statute  book." 


OUB  COLONIES. 


TRBIB  OLWATE,  SOIL,  PRODUOH,  AND  XMIOBAIITS. 

IhonBATioN  inTolyes  many  serions  questions. 

Tt  is  hold  up  ns  a  remedy  for  our  socifil  ills.  It 
is  looked  on  as  the  safety  valve  for  our  redun- 
dant population.  Emigration  mnst  be  con- 
sidered in  a  two-fold  aspect :  ^v  hat  are  its  efllBCts 
on  those  who  are  left  behind?  what  are  its  efTects 
on  those  who  emigi-ate  ? 

There  is  but  one  case  in  which  emigration 
can  be  necessary :  vhere  the  soil  of  a  country 
prodncos  too  little  food  to  support  its  popula- 
tion, and  when  the  mechanical  industry  of  a 
people  fails  to  procure  a  supply  for  that  deii- 
e!en<7  in  exchange  for  its  mannfiictnres. 

In  all  other  caaes  emigration  I3  unnecessary, 
and,  in  most,  injurious.  It  is  injurious  in  the 
case  of  a  country,  "where  the  population  is  not 
too  large,  bat  irfaere  tbe  snpply  of  food  ia  in- 
sufficient, owing  to  an  inadequate  amount  of 
labour-powpr  l-rtng  applied  to  the  poil.  It  is, 
therefore,  injurious  in  our  own  case.  • 

*  For  a  proof  of  the  resources  of  the  British  soil  of 
its.adeqoacy  to  support  tv  icc  the  present  population, 
of  its  gross  nnonopolv,  and  of  its  culpable  n^lect, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  No.  <L«f  «e  JfOttiiQ'S^ 
JPexfU,*'  article,   Oar  Land.'' 


What  does  emigration  profess  to  do?  It  is  to 

take  away  the  surplus  hands,  so  that  poor'.^rate 
and  taxation  may  be  relieved,  and  wages  rise. 
It  is  to  take  away  the  surplus  mouths,  so  that 
there  may  be  food  cnongh  for  those  that  re- 
main bdiind.   Now,  for  emigration  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  on  a  scale  sufficiently  lar^,  to  re- 
lieve tbe  labour  markot  of  its  competitive  sur- 
plus, it  can  be  done  only  on  one  of  two  plsns: 
either  by  goTernment,  or  by  individual  enter- 
prise.    If  govprnnipnt  is  to  do  it,  a  tax  so 
enormcus  must  be  levied  for  the  purpose,  as 
would  break  the  back  of  the  middle-class,  and 
create  more  paupers  than  it  proftssed  to  relisvf. 
But,  if  it  is  to  be  done  by  individual  enter- 
prise, then  it  cannot  be  the  poor  who  emigrate. 
Those  cannot  emigrate  who  cannot  pay  their 
passage  [out !   It  is  those  who  still  possess 
someUiing  woith  saving  from  the  general 
wreck,  who  emirate.    Tt  is  tho  so-called  bone, 
marrow,  and  sinew  of  the  country,  it  is  the 
small  floating  capital  that  emigratee— 'it  is 
those  who  have  atill  something  left,  fijiog 
away  from  the  roeporpi!  ility  of  supporting 
those  who  have  oothini;  at  aU.  It  is  those  who 
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still  help  us  to  bear  the  burdeD,  who  go  away, 
and  leate  tbe  burden  behind  them  just  as 
heavy  as  it  was  b^iKre,  but  with  dininiahfld 

shoulders  to  bear  it.  "  The  months  arc  to  be 
taken  away."  Alas  !  where  the  mouths  go, 
the  hands  go  too — and  precisely  the  most  useful 
baoda  of  the  comitryt  th«  small  fanner  and 
the  less  mined  labourer.  •  And  one  pair  of 
hands  can  always  produce  food  enough  for 
more  than  one  mouth}  therefore  emigration  is 
alviya  an  injury  In  a  ooantry,  the  agricnltnral 
raoarces  of  which  are  still  to  a  great  extent 
undeveloped,  as  in  ouro.  The  producing  class 
are  dimioished,  the  consuming  but  non-pro- 
ducing class  are  left  nndiinlnisbed  ;  and  by 
taking  away  a  portion  also  of  those  who  buy 
prndnce,  it  further  reacts  by  diminishing  the 
stimulus  to  production.  It  takes  away  cus' 
tMMTs  from  the  niiddle«class— but  leaves  the 
panper  drain  as  heavy  as  before.  It  leaves  the 
■':op  standing,  naked,  anrl  •l-^'^olate  between  the 
Si-yiia  and  Cbarybdis  of  tho  rich  idler  who 
i^ds  his  fortune  in  the  few  centres  of  luxury 
and  fashion,  and  the  beggared  working 
ma,  who       .■laniotirlng  for  food  and  shelter. 

Behold  the  irnitof  emigration  as  exemplified 
brfore  our  eyes  in  our  own  country  I  There  has 
^'■m  emigration  and  t6  an  enormous  extent 
i-  ni  the  agricultural  counties  to  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  Yet,  though  poorsrate  has  not 
been  national,  but  local,  are  the  agricultural 
districts  rdiered  by  the  loss  of  population  1  on 
tho  contrary :  they  have  become  poorer !  Food 

wealth.  Labour-power  applied  to  land  pro- 
uuces  food.  Diminish  the  Land  and  you 
dininidk  the  supply  of  food— tmt  diminhlh 
the  labour-power,  and  yon  diminish  the  supply 
of  food  as  well.  Population,{labour-power,)  is 
^  great  a  -blessing  to  a  country,  as  great  a 
Mues  of  wealth,  as  is  the  soil.  Let  the 
land  mn  to  waste,  or  Irt  your  labour-power 
ran  to  wreck  (by  idleness  or  non-productive 
toil,)  and  you  inflict  au  exactly  equivalent  in- 
iBjsry. 

Having  premised  thus  much  to  show  the 

«t1  effects  of  emigration  on  those  left  behind 
in  a  countr}%  like  ours,  with  vast,  but  yet 
greatly  neglected  resources, — we  proceed  to 
fiiDeir  those  vrho  emigrate  and  to  illustrate  its 
results  for  them.  This,  of  course,  can  be  done 
only  by  entering  into  the  details  of  each  colo- 
si&l  settlement.  And  this  it  is  proposed  to  do. 
Bat,  initially,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is 
iHth  the  emigrant  as  with  the  tradesman  who 
settles  in  a  new  neighbourhood— the  first 
iwarmsTail^and  perish;  but,  through  their  very 
Utsns'create  a  custom  for  those  who  may  suo> 
Md  tbcm»  yrhva  the  neighbourhood  has  been 

*  How  forcibly  the  Tinus  in  its  Iri&h  article,  on 
oie  19th  of  August  last.  In  the  height  of  the  emigra- 
••Ba^e  exemplifies  this,  ^\hvn  it  says,: — 'if  tho  i>re- 
*ni  extent  and  class  of  cmigi-utton  continues  much 
^r,  there  wlU  be  but  IwoisiaiSsa  i.a]iDU»l>  and 
uiDonia." 


"  seasoned,"  so  to  speak,  or  when  the  *'  prairie" 
has  been  deaied.  * 

Emigration  answers  a  twofold  purpose  ISnr  a  , 
bad  government :  it  creates  transmarine  bert^  "  -t. 

for  its  hangers  on,  and  it  clears  away  the  most 
active,  and,  therefore,  the  most  dangerous  and 
discontented  spirits.  It  is  these  that  in  turbu- 
lent times  government  always  encourages  to 
emigrate,  and  a  system  of  dnplicity  and  false- 
hood is  had  recourse  to,  to  induce  its  dupes  to 
go  resulting  in  consequences  as  fearAil  as 
those  we  annually  behold  verified  iu  some  of 
our  leading  colonies. 

The  entire  system  of  colonial  government  is 
an  error.  Some  nations  think,  if  they  were  to 
lose  their  colonies,  those  colonies  being  great 
and  flourishing,  they  would  lose  some  tangible 
advantage.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Every  ad- 
vantage derived  from  a  colony  would  be  de- 
rived from  a  free  state— be  it  commercial  or 
otherwise — and  the  disadvantages,  tho  nxponse, 
risk,  anxiety  and  responsibility  attaching  to 
colonial  and  distant  dependencies,  would  be 
removed.  England  would  derive  more  bene- 
fit from  a  free  state  of  ITindostan,  a  free  Re- 
public of  Australia,  than  she  does  from  abject, 
crouching,  or  rebelling  nations  —  and  she 
would  no  longer  stand  before  the  world  as  a 
sanctimonious  murderess,  painting  the  profaned 
cross  with  the  blood  of  everj'  nation  she  is 
strong  enough  to  massacre.  In  the  course  of 
these  papers  the  author  will  have  oecadon  to 
reveal  some  of  that  "mystery  of  iniquity" 
which  cries  aloud  to  heaven  from  every  p«rt  of 
earth,  and  to  tear  that  mask  of  hypocrisy  aside, 
that  would  vdl  its  deep  died  criminality,  under 
the  names  of  honour,  interest,  and  religion. 

The  morality  and  character  of  our  colonial 
rule  cannot  be  better,  exempliiied  than  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Chanoeljor  Erskine,  who  in  his 
defence  of  Stockdale  *  in  a  burst  of  eloquence, 
con.sidered,  and  justly,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
English  language  gives  the  following  analysis 
of  the  system : — *'  If  your  dependencies  have 
been  secured,  and  their  interests  promoted,  I 
am  driven,  in  the  dfii^nce  of  my  client,  to  're- 
remark  that  it  is  mad  and  preposterous  to  bring 
to  the  standard  of  justice  and  humanity  the  ex 
ercise  of  a  dominion  founded  upon  violence  and 
terror.    It  may  nnd  must  be  tnio  that  Mr. 
Hastings  baa  repeatedly  offended  against  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Asiatic  government,  if 
he  was  the  faithful  deputy  of  a  power  which 
cruild  not  maintain  itself  for  an  hour  without 
trampling  on  botli ; — he  may  and  must  h.ave 
offended  against  tiic  laws  of  God  and  nature, 
if  he  was  the  faithful  viceroy  of  an  empire 
wrested  in  blood  from  the  people  to  whom  God 
and  nature  had  given  it: — he  may  and  must 
have  preserved  the  unjust  dominiou  over 
timorous  and  abject  nations,  by  a  terrifying, 
overbearing,  insulting  snpcriority,  if  ho  were 
the  faithfiil  administrator  of  your  govern- 
ment^ which,  having  no  root  in  consent  or 
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•ffection,  no  foundation  in  similarity  of  inter- 
ests, nor  support  from  any  one  principle  that 
tnotaiti  men  together  In  wdety,  o6uld  only  be 
upheld  by  alternate  stratagem  and  force.  The 
imhappy  people  of  India,  feeble  and  effemi- 
nate as  thev  are  from  the  softness  of  their 
dhisttle^  ana  rabdaed  and  broken  as  they 
have  been  by  the  knavery  and  strength  of 
civilizatioTi,  still  occasionaJly  start  up  in  all 
the  y^our  and  intelligence  of  insulted  nature : 
— 4o  tie  goremed  al  all,  they  must  be  goremed 
with  a  rod  of  iron ;  her  empire  in  the  East 
would  have  been  long  since  lost  to  Great 
Britain,  if  eivil  and  military  prowess  had  not 
united  tiMir  eiSnrta  to  support  an  airthority, 
whioh  HeaVen  never  gave,  hf  means  ifriy«h  tt 
can  never  sanction. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  I  can  observe  that 
you  are  touched  with  this  way  of  considering 
tlie  Bobjeok ;  and  I  can  account  for  it.  I  have 
not  been  considering  it  throiigli  the  cold 
medium  of  books,  but  have  becu  speaking  of 
man  and  his  nature,  and  of  human  domiuiou, 
from  what  I  have  seen  of-  them  myself 
amongst  reluctant  nations  submitting  to  our 
authority.  I  know  what  they  feel,  and  how 
such  feelings  can  alone  be  suppressed.  I  have 
heard  them  hi  my  youth  £rom  a  naked  savage, 
m  the  indignant  character  of  a  prince  sur- 
rounded by  his  subjects,  addressing  the 
governor  of  a  British  colony,  holding  a  bundle 
of  sticks  as  the  notes  of  ms  unlettered  elo^ 
qnaice,  'Wlio  is  it,*  said  the  jealous  mlcr 
0?er  the  desert  encroached  upon  by  the  rest- 
less foot  of  English  adventurers,  '  who  is  it 
thai  causes  thtt  river  to  rise  in  the  high 
moimtainst  and  to  empty  itself  into  the 
ocean  ?  Who  is  it  that  causes  to  blow  the 
loud  winds  of  winter,  and  that  calms  them 
again  in  the  summer  ?   Who  is  it  that  reai^ 

2i  the  shades  of  the  lofty  forest,  and  blasts 
em  with  the  quick  lightning  at  his  plca-sure? 
The  same  being  who  gave  to  you  a  country 
on  the  other  side  of  the  \vatei"s,  and  gave  ours 
to  us ;  and  by  this  title  we  wHl  deftuad  it,* 
said  the  wairior,  throwing  down  his  tomahawk 
upon  the  ground,  and  raising  tlic  war  sound 
of  his  nation.  These  are  the  feelings  of  sub- 
jugaked  man  all  round  the  (^obe;  and,  depend 
upon  it,  nothing  but  fear  will  con^di  ^ere 
it  is  vain  to  look  for  affection. 

**  These  reflections  are  the  only  antidotes 
to  those  anathemas  <tf  tnper-humaii  eloquenoe 
whi.  ]i  have  lately  shaken  these  walls  which 
surround  us;  but  which  it  unaccountably 
falls  to  my  province,  whether  I  will  or  no,  a 
little  to  stem  the  torrent  of,  by  reminding 
you  that  you  have  a  mighty  sway  in  Ada 
which  cannot  be  maintained  by  thefinorsj-m- 
pathies  of  life,  or  the  practice  of  its  charities 
oraflbotions.  "What  will  tkeif  do  fbr  you, 
when  sunounded  by  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  with  artilleiy,  cavaliy,  and  elephants, 


calling  upon  yoll  for  the  dominions  youliave 
robbed  them  off)  Justice  may,  no  doubt,  in 
sudh  a  case,  forbid  the  lerylng  df  a&istd 
pay  a  revolting  soldiery ; — a  treaty  may  stand 
in  the  way  of  cncrcasing  a  tribute  to  keep  up 
the  veiy  existence  of  the  government ;  and 
delicacy  Ibr  women  majr  Mfbid  alf  entriMe 
into  a  Zenana  fbr  money,  whatever  may  be' 
the  necessity  for  taking  it.  All  these  things 
must  ever  be  occurring.  But  under  the  pree- 
nirs  of  soldi  oonstafat  dlfBetdties,'  so  dsager- 
ous  to  national  honor,  it  might  be  bettor, 
perhaps,  to  think  of  effectually  securing  it 
altogether,  by  recalling  our  troops  and  oar 
merohants,  and  sbabdoning  our  Aaiatie  em* 
pire.  Until  this  be  done(  neither  reUgion 
nor  philosophy  can  be  pressed  very  far  Into 
the  aid  of  reformation  and  punishment.  If 
England,  from  a  lust  of  ambition  and  domh 
nion,  will  insist  on  maintaining  despotic  rule 
over  distant  and  hostile  nations,  beyond  all 
comparison  more  numerous  and  extended 
than  hei-selfj  and  gives  commission  to  htf 
viceroys  to  ffovwn  them,  wifh  no  other  in- 
structions than  to  preserve  them,  and  to 
secure  permanently  their  revenues,  with  wkju 
colour  or  consistency  of  reason,  can  she  place 
herself  in  the  moral  ehak',  aAd  afibek  to  ht 
shocked  at  the  execution  of  Her  dsn  erder^ 
— adverting  to  the  exact  measure  of  wicked- 
ness and  injustice  necessary  to  their  cxecuh 
tion,  and  oomprsfaihig  only  of  the  taom  ^ 
the  immorality  ,* — considering'  het  aoflMllilgf 
as  a  dispensation  for  breaking  the  command 
of  Ctod,  and  the  breach  of  them  as  only  nun- 
ishable  when  contrary  to  the  otdinSnofi  ^ 
man?         '     '  " 

"Such  a  proceeding,  gentlemen,  beget? 
serious  rcHec■tion^^.  It  would  be,  i)erha|^ 
better  for  the  uiasters  and  servants  <^'^ 
such  governments  to  join  in  supplication  ttflK 
the  Great  Author  of  violated  humanity  mhf 
not  confound  them  together  in  one  oommj^ 
judgment." 

'  Such  is  the  opinion  of      highest  kw- 

officer  of  England,  and  fhemOstcwtingunll- 
ed  of  its  Chancellors  on  our  colonial  rule. 

We  now  proceed  to  analyse  that  rule  iteetf 
>— and  to  follow  the  em^prant  to  his'abldfii^ 
plaoft  The  first  important  colony  that  mlm 
our  view  is  that  comprised  in  oui*  South 
African  possessions.  The  ensuing  numbc^ 
will  therefore  treat  oj?— 

THE  CAPB, 

Its  History,  Climate,  Soil,  and  Produce,  with 
the  actual  condition  and  future  prospects  of 
its  population^  bo^  abQsigM  9^4  W"^ 

gwt* 

Stockdale  had  published  in  a  pw^Wik 
writtftl  hy  tie  mtfJw.  Mgsn,  i  llillltlil  'jaagS^ 
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li.jMHica-  «f  Warren  HttiODigs,  llw.  impeached 
gOTcnior  jof  ludU.  The  acctmtion  was  taat,  the 
Jrorernor-^hftral  had  been  gxirlly  of  enormous  cru- 
elties, Woodshed,  tjTanny,  and  rapine.  The  defence 
8W  &p  in  the  iMis^lUetj  and  by  JUord  Brskine,  was, 


that  Hastings  bid  manly  aefted  up  to  the  inttrafltitfii 

fiven  him  W  government,  which  w^,.to  secure  the 
ndian  depenoencieH,  and  dndn  them  of  tjreasuie  at 
any  cost  tu  t^e  Indian  ixnyile,  and  by  ^mij IDMIIB 

that  oraft  and  fSoroe  could  comiMuaB. 


AmUioe  had  b«en  gradually  taking  place  in 
the  ifoHdi  iBighty  aMUKtokdlM  fevtting  on 
erery         Of  Ittfy,  iSt  iUke  nwkuhig  and 

hostile. 

LoaU  JLI.  iiad  completed  the  subjugation  of 
the  great  dilcea  ibd  piton  tkmAce,  and  left 
to  young  son  and  wawitaw,  Charles  VIIL, 
i  kingdom,  founded  on  crfme  and  violence, 
imt  obedient,  rich,  and  brilliant,  in  which 
ntif  T/uin  a  )uM&ty,  «nd  <^S  trhieli  the 
«xpaD8iv6  M6  thrcBitened  d^btrll«llMi  t»  its 
iacighbourv. 

-  The  different  monarchies  of  Spain,  so  long 
rivals,  bad  ikow  been  united  by  tbo  marriage 
of  Ferdlv«nd  of  Am^  witit  UMSik  of 
Castile,  and  a  mighty  cmpiko  ^  OOttloUdftted 
by  the  conqueat  of  Granada. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  had  united  the 
IV^  Mitrtai  Mid  th4  ocianty  of  Burgundy,  hit 
frtf(*%  inheritance,  to  hia  Austrian  states,  ahd 
idetded  the  vast  resources  of  the  German 
E)itbire»  which  bad  long  been  paralyzed  in  th6 
iMVf  Mt  pMdeMHor. 

Tfce  SWiss',  illustrioias  by  their  overthrow  or 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  prodigal  of  blood  and 
avaricious  of  gold,  hirsd  out  their  formidable 
Hkd  then  OhnndUd  infantry  lb  tovery  great  or 
petty  slaughteret  whe  could  jNiy  ttieir  pric'e. 

The  ^rks,  whose  banner  \VaTcd  along  the 
Mtire  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  menaced  at  once 
Vtetoe  'i^d  Naples,  and  kept  all  Italy  in  a 
HaCSiiiual  Stat*  Of  Hftmr  antf  lulMCOrity. 

All  these  immense  forces  were  equally  hostile 
tnwht^k  the  latter  country,  all  were  eager  for 
M&qaest  and  ambitious  Qf  "glory,"  and  all 
iwmidtet  ft«ietbi4i  of  tbeir  ttftrly,  their 
Mi  iftui  iinexhauBted  strc^ngtll^  l^iiittt  the 
ridn^t  "And  the  easiest  prey. 

la  Italy  the  ibistakeu  policy  of  its  petty 
iftiw  to  M  with  fM&l  eflto 
ohnfei  the  Mopfe,  they  had  seduced  them 
tnb  lloth  and  luxury,  they  had  made  them 
dEeadnate,  in  wder  that  they  might  rale 
ibfim;  tfa^  faAd  irettcid  on  foA^h  meroo&'kkrfeB 
f  fMi&l  diiiplritel,  enervate,  and  i!Uimattial 
l>^i4Vace,  and  now  they  had  no  armies,  no 
nanMt  io  oppose  the  greater  tyrants  by  whom 
lliy  ^mre  in  tnrn  assailed. 
Ghliklel  VtIL  olpeiMjd  the  flood-gates  ^f 

Evasion.   He  eftterid  Italy  in  August,  1404, 

*Uh  8,600  men  at  arta^r,  or  heavy  cavalry  ; 

W,9QQMlaitirJf,  (jrM(H)AS,  Bretooti  and  Jtt^nali 


8,000  Swiss,  and  a  formidable  train  of  artillery, 
whiob  list  arm  iuid  hedh  pMftcted  la  Vtmtb, 

daring  the  van  Of  Charles  VEL,  to  *  dig^ 

yet  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

As  an  accumulation  of  woes,  the  tyrants  of 
f taly  wen  Hot  otm  oftltefd  abioog  ^tsitketfw. 
Each  had  his  own  petty  views  to  further,  his 
own  separate  advantages  to  gain.  Upper  Italy 
was  favourable  to  the  French.  The  Dachess 
of  Sav(^  and  the  MArohioness  df  Montferrat, 
regenli  fliir  their  sons,  both  under  age,  opened 
the  passages  of  the  Alps  to  Charles  VIII. 
Ludovic  the  Moor  had  himself  invited  the 
French  into  Italy,  alarmed  at  tbe  demand 
madto  oft  him  by  the  COttit  of  Naples,  that  ho 
should  surrender  the  regency  to  his  nephew, 
Gian  Galeazzo,  then  of  full  age,  and  married 
to  a  Neapolitan  princess ;  and  to  facilitate 
theiV  conquest  of  tho  hingdom  of  NapleSp 
which  Charles  claimed  with  not  a  shadow  of 
pretext,  in  virtue  of  his  descent  from  the 
second  house  of  Anjou,  opened  to  him  all  the 
fiMntiet  Of  CknoA  whioh  wove  de|ioiid0iit  oi4^ 
him.  V^ioB,  bonaOlting  only  its  own  Selfish 
policy,  remained  neutral,  and  forced  its  neigh- 
bours, the  Duke  of  Ferrara  and  the  Marqaia 
of  Mantua,  to  do -the  sftado.  doathdfti  Italy 
formed  a  defensive  league,  comprehending  the 
States  of  tho  Church,  tho  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  the  Republics  of  Tuscany.  ^  Here  a  stand 
might  have  been  made  among  tho  oM  tbVrns, 
Uie  old  homes  of  Republican  liberty..  But  the 
cause  was  in  vile  hands.  Roderic  Borgia,  the 
infamous,  had  succeeded  Innocent  VIII.  on 
the  11th  of  August,  1402,  under  the  title  of 
Alexander  VI.,  and  Pioteo  the  Soboiji  hkd 
inherited  the  Government  of  Florence  at  tho 
age  of  21,  on  the  death  of  his  father  Lorenzo. 

The  approach  of  tbe  French  caused  groat 
exdtemflM  at  Florenoif^  the  peopio  tfeShking 
theyiaight  availthemselvea of  the  opportonity 
to  recover  their  liberty.  Pietro  de' Medici, 
fearing  this  result,  and  in  momentary  appre- 
hMti<m  of  a  molt,  wentfn  iMoii  to  moot 

Charles  at  Sarzana.  On  his  road  ho  IraVersed 
a  Icld  of  battle,  where  300  Florentine  soldiers 
had  been  cut  in  pieces  by  the  French.  TMvified 
at  the  eight,  he  hi8t»i!il^  tnmaideibd  to 
Charlesthe  fortresses  of  Sarzana  and  Sar'tanello, 
and  soon  after  those  of  Librafratta,  Pisa,  and 
Leghorn.  Thus,  with  scarce  a  blow,  the  King 
of  Franco  waa  («tAbli«k6d  in  tho  heittrt  of 
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liuoany.   ContrMt  this  princely  goverament 

with  the  indoraitable  vigour  that  had  charac- 
terised the  democratic  ages  of  tliis  immortal 
city.  But  the  fine  old  spirit  of  those  galUnt 
dayi  ranved  at  tiniM  ia  all  its  pristine 
greatness. 

It  was  contt  arv  to  the  wish  of  the  Floren- 
tines that  Medici  had  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Frendi,  for  wlioni  they  entertained  an 
hereditary  attachment  [owin^'to  their  liostility 
to  Milan  and  Naples,  the  rrowned  enemies  of 
republican  iorence] ;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
Coiaf  of  the  State,  who,  after  1ia?ing  drawn 
them  into  a  war,  delivered  their  fortresses 
without  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
whom  he  had  provoked,  appeared  as  disgraceful 
as  it  was  criminal. 

*<I*ietro  de*  Medici,  after  this  aet  of  weak- 
ness, quitted  Charles  to  return  in  hasto  to 
Florence,  where  be  arrived  on  the  Sth  of 
November,  1404.  On  his  preparing,  the  next 
day,  to  visit  the  Signoria,  he  found  guards  at 
the  door  of  the  palace,  who  refused  him 
admittance.  iVstoniahed  at  this  opposition, 
he  returned  home  to  put  himself  under  the 
proteetion  of  his  brother-in-law,  Paolo  Orsini, 
a  Roman  noble,  whom  he  had  taken,  with  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  into  the  pay  of  the  Republic. 
SSupported  by  Orbiur,  the  three  brothers  Aledici 
rapidly  traTcrsed  the  atieeta,  repeating  the 
war  cry  of  their  family,  '  Palle  I  Palle  !' 
without  excitinjr  n  single  movement  of  the 

S>puiace,  upon  whom  they  reckoned,  iu  iheir 
«enr.  The  friends  of  liberty,  the  Fiag^noni, 
#  excited  by  the  exhortation  of  Savonarola, 
assembled  and  took  arms.  The  Medici,  terri- 
fied, left  the  ci^  by  the  gate  of  San  Qallo — 
letired,  first  to  Bologna,  then  to  Venice,  and 
thus  lost,  without  a  strufigle,  a  sovereignty 
whioh  their  iaouly  had  already  exercised  sixty 
years  I'* 

History  possMMi  few  instances  of  a  more 
noble  raearrectiim  than  that  of  the  people  of 

Florence,  of  a  more  cowardly  self-abandonment 
than  that  of  the  Medici.  The  Florentines  had 
bomo  servitude  and  hardship  at  the  hands  of 
one  of  their  own  nation,  but  they  eonld  net 
brook  that  servitude  from  an  alien,  thoy  could 
not  bear  a  stigma  oa  their  manhood  in  the 
eyes  uf  Itai^.  And  once  more  that  glorious 
spirit,  SavonaroU,  appears.  He  who  refosed 
absolution  to  the  death-bed  of  an  unrepenting 
tyrant,  and  who  now  raised  his  countrymen 
against  a  tyrant  iu  lull  power  within  the  city 
walk*  and  against  the  meet  formidable  ferae 
withoaH  that  the  middle  agea  had  yet  pot  in 
motion. 

The  position  of  afi»irs  was  indeed  most 
critical.  King  Charles  was  advancing  with 
all  his  army,  devastating  evnything  on  his 
march.  The  principal  fortresses  of  the  Floren- 
tines were  already  in  his  hands.".  To  admit 
Idn  waa  &tal,  to  resist  him  seemed  hopeless. 
NcTWthekBs,  the  gates  were  doied,  the  walls 


were  manned.     Charles  saw  that  Florenes 

might  detain  his  forces  for  a  long  time; 
rapidity  of  action  was  aUolutely  necessary 
for  him  in  his  designs  against  Naples :  he 
condescended  to  sue  for  admission  m  a  friend 
and  an  ally,  giving  the  moat  solemn  pledgra 
that  he  would  respect  the  inviolability  and 
independence  of  the  city.  Trusting  to  these 
pledges,  the  Florentines  admitted  him  and  his 
armv  ■within  tlicir  walls,  with  every  demon- 
stration  ol  Jriendship,  on  the  IT th  of  November. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  gained  his  point,  than 
the  French  tyrant  forgot  all  hia  engagements, 
regarded  himself  as  a  conqueror,  and  hesitated 
ouly  whether  he  should  restore  Florence  U> 
Pietro  the  Second  or  keep  it  for  himself. 

The  magistrateB  in  vain  repreeented  to  hun 
that  he  was  the  rjiiest  of  the  nation,  md  not 
its  master  ;  that  the  gates  had  been  opened 
to  him  as  a  mark  of  respect,  not  from  any 
fear ;  that  the  Florentines  were  fu  from  feel- 
ing themselves  conquered,  whilst  the  palaces 
were  occupied  not  only  by  the  citizcus,  but 
by  the  8oldiei*8  of  the  republic.    Charles  still 
insisted  on  disgi-accful  conditions,  which  his 
Becretary  read  aa  his  ultimatom.  Fteiro 
Capponi  suddenly  Huatclicd  tho  paper  from 
the  HCcretary'H  hand,  and.  tearing  it,  ex- 
claimed, "Well!  if  it  be  thus,  sound  your 
trumpetel  and  we  iirill  ring  our  beOsr 
Charles  was  astonished.    His  army  wa-s  en- 
gaged in  the  narrow  sti^ets — tho  palace* 
towered  about  closed,  massive  and  gloomy- 
he  cUd  not  know  what  might  be  the  pl^ 
and  secret  resources  of  the  citizens— tLe 
fierce  and  haitghty  Prince  quailed  before  the 
enei^gy  of  the  republican, — and  veiling  as  best 
he  could,  Ilia  humiliation,  declared  huoself 
contented  with  the  Bubfiidj  olFered  by  the 
republic,  and  actually  engaged  on  his  part  to 
restore  as  soon  m  he  had  completed  the  con* 
quest  of  Naples,  or  signed  peace,  or  evett 
consented  to  a  long  tmce,  all  the  fortresW 
which  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  the 
Medici.     After  this,  Cliarlch  made  all  the 
haatc  he  could  to  get  away  from  Florence, 
not  feelii^  very  comfortable  within  ita  walls. 

The  red  deluge  of  carnage  and  massacre 
poured  southward — one  city  had  defied  and 
baffled  the  tyi-ant— but  tho  whole  kingdom  of 
Naples,  with  its  servile  population,  was  soon 
conquered.  The  conquest,  however,  ^1** 
as  soon  to  be  lost.  Charles  himself,  after 
shedding  torrents  of  blood,  was  forced  to 
retire,  without  losing  an  action  it  is  true,  but 
with  his  army  melting  away  around  Urn. 
beneath  the  climate,  the  constant  hairaso, 
and  the  almost  continuous  skirmish.  Charlts 
fought  the  battle  of  Fomovo  on  his  i«trea^ 
where  the  Marquis  of  Gonzaga  left  3500 
Italians  dead  upon  the  field,  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1495— m  his  vam  attempt  to  crush 
the  retiring  phalanx,    and   «ns  ^'^'^ 

conquiwer  ra-miae4  this . Alpi 
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October,  "after  having  ravaged  all  Italy 
irith  the  violence  and.  rapidity  of  a  hurri- 
eme." 

Thus  passed  the  first  torrent  of  invasion. 
But  scarcely  had  it  ebbed,  ere  fresh  dehiges 
were  gathering  u^iuaat  the  baiTici-s  of  the 
Alps. 

Louis  XII.,  Charles's  successor,  claimed  a 
"right"  as  ]i*ur  to  the  Ducliy  of  !Milan, 

Maxitiuiiiui,  Kuijt>eror  of  Gennau^ ,  claimed 
»  '*xi^t*'  over  edl  Italy,  to  which  no 
Emperor  had  ijreti  n  Ic  J,  sluco  the  dealh.  of 
Frederic  tlio  Secoud  in  TZTwi. 

FercuiiiUid  and  Isabella  announced  their 
intentioDof  defending  the  ''rightof*  of  the 
bastard  branch  of  Anragon  at  Naples. 

The  Swiss,  na  frce-bootei's*,  committed 
bngaodage  over  the  entire  north  of  Italy. 

hisaue  as  aU  tiiese  elaims  were*  they  were 
pot  forth  by  nughty  potentates,  who  all  pre- 
pircd  to  enforce  them  with  the  laigest 
armies  of  Europe. 

Amidtit  this  gathering  storm,  while  liberty 
nM  her  head  once  more  in  Tuscany,  and 
wlien  uniou  was  needed  more  than  ever,  as 
though  impelled  by  an  evil  destiny,  an  uu- 
fbrhmate  struggle  took  place  between  the 
OBter  repnblios  of  Fiaa  and  Florence,  ex- 
liausting  their  last  powers.  Pisa  liad  been 
conquered  by  Florence  long  before — in  that 
long  war  of  which  mention  has  previously 
been  made ;  and  Charles,  instead  of  restoring 
it,  as  he  had  pledged  himself,  to  Florence, 
aaaiated  it  to  revolt,  well  knowing  that  it  would 
be  a  thoru  in  the  side  of  the  brave  republic, 
indavnige  him  for  the  httmiliBticHk  he  had 
ondeigono.  The  allies  ako,  who  had  fought 
a;;ainst  Charles  Yill.,  at  Fomovo,  (Milan, 
Venice,  Mantua,)  sided  with  Pisa,  and  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  himself  sent  reinforce-' 
msDts.  This  general  hoalality  is  of  itself  a 
proof  how  the  mightiest  tyrants  feared  that 
soiitaiy  queen  of  cities.  Against  all  these, 
Florence,  with  ita  newly-recovered  liberty, 
bad  to  struggle  single  handed. 

But,  worse  than  tliis,  disunion  was  hi  the 
midst  of  Florence  itself.    When  the  Medici 
luui  been  expelled,  thi-ee  parties  couteuUed 
ibr  the  mastery.  1.  The  enthusiasts,  under 
GisoLAUO Savon AROLA,  m  Iio  demanded  a  reform 
in  the  church,  and  a  democratic  constitution, 
bat  whose  religious  democratic  movement. bore 
atiage  of  mysticism  so  eomm<Ri  In  the  middle 
2.  The  men  who  had  shared  power 
^  the  Medici,  bat  who  had  separated  from 
tbem}  who  wished  to  possess  alone  the  autho- 
lify  sad  profits  of  government,  and  who  en- 
desTonred  (a.s  the  Medici  had  done)  to  amuse 
tbc  people  by  dissipation  and  pleasui-es,  in 
order  to  establish  at  their  case  au  aristocracy ; 
ttM  were  called  ArMUtii,   3.  The  secret 
fritods  of  the  Medici,  called  "Bigi.*' 
It  was   destined,  however,    for  the  ever 

v»t«ikfal  SaYonaroU  to  solve  the  diihoulty. 


The  thi-ee  parties  were  so  equally  balanced  in 
the  balia  named  by  the  Parliament  on  the  2d 
of  Dscember,  1494,  that  Savonarola  took  ad- 
vantage of  it,  "to  ur^je  that  the  people  had 
never  delegated  their  power  to  a  bnlia  that  did 
not  abuse  itb  trust.  '  Tiiu  people,  he  said, 
'  would  do  mnob  better  to  reserve  their  power 
to  tltem?''h''j.'>.  and  exercise  it  bv  a  council  into 
which  ail  the  citizens  should  be  admitted.' 
His  proposition  was  agreed  to  :  more  tiiau 
18(K>  Florentines  fumiuied  proofs  that  either 
they,  their  fathers,  or  their  grandfathers,  had 
sat  in  the  magistracy  ;  they  were  consequently 
acknowledged  citizens,  and  admitted  to  sit  in 
t  he  general  couueil.  This  eooncil  was  declared 
sovereign  on  the  1st  of  July,  1495 ;  it  vim  in- 
vested with  the  election  of  magistrates, 
hitherto  chosen  by  lut,  and  a  general  amnesty 
was  proeUimed,  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  the 
ancient  dissentions  of  the  Florestine  Re* 
public." 

This  noble  measure  (Chough  not  realizing 
the  broad  and  just  requirements  of  modern 
democracy,)  seemed  to  have  placed  the  liberty 

of  Florence  upim  a  firm  basis.  United  in  her- 
self, what  mighi  not  that  great  city,  that  had 
resisted  so  many  storms,  still  triumphantly 
endure?  Alas!  religiousbigotry  is  the  poison 
i:i  the  cup  of  life.  Here  again,  is  a  mighty 
warning  given  tis  by  this  UK:r,nrRble  history': 
no  legal  guarauteeii — no  muiLiai  tspirii  are 
sufficient  safeguard  against  liberty,  as  long  as 
the  vile  taint  of  priestly  supmrstttion  is  in- 
herent in  a  nation's  heart. 

Savonarola  did  all  that  human  wisdom  could 
suggest,  to  give  prosperity  and  stability  to  his 
Dative  town — but  he  roused  the  wrath  of 
Alexiuukr  VI.,  (Borgia),  who  di-eaded  the 
progress  of  enlightened  liberty,  denounced  him 
as  a  heretic,  and  forbade  him  to  preaoli. 
Savonarola  obeyed  at  first,  and  got  his  friend 
and  di.sciple,  the  Dominican  Friar,  Buonvicinu 
ot  Pescia,  to  succeed  him  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mark.  But  on  Christmassy,  1497,  shocked 
at  the  temblo  enormities  of  the  Pontiff, 
Savonarola  dcelared  from  the  pulpit  that  ho 
would  not  ;ubmit  to  a  corrupt  tribunal,  openly 
took  the  sacrament  with  the  monks  ot  St. 
Mark,  and  continued  to  preach,  **  holding  up 
to  reprobation  the  scandalous  conduct  of  the 
Pope,  whom  the  public  voice  accused  of  every 
vice  and  every  crime  to  be  expected  iu  a 
libertine  so  depraved,  a  man  so  arbitrary,  per- 
fidious, and  cruel,  a  monarch  and  a  priest  in- 
toxicated with  absolute  power." 

But  Savonarola  was  in  advance  of  his  age 
on  tiie  ground  of  religion — and  woe  to  tne 
man  who  is  so  I  "  The  rivalry  encouraged 
by  the  Chuich  of  Homo  between  the  religi- 
ous orders  soon  procured  the  Pope  Cham- 
pions eager  to  combat  Savonarola;  he  was  a 
Dominicjui,— the  Goneml  of  the  Augustinse; 
that  oixler  whence  Martin  Luther  was  soon  to 
issue.  J^'riar  Mariano  di  (jchinagaano  aipud" 
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af .       lauiaa  -in  o^^S^  |  eacb  eigBty  foot 

Savtmarola.  Hg  presented  to  the  Pope  Friar 
Francis  of  Apulia,  of  the  order  of  Minor  Ob- 
aervaiitinee,  who  liras  sout  to  Florence  to 
preach  tifsaiiilil  ^bB  ITorait&e  Moofc  in  the 
olinrch  of  ^hto  Croce.  This  preacher 
declared  to  Im  audience  that  ho  know 
Savonarola  pretended  to  support  his  doc- 
1sfya.p  by  a  miracSe.  'Sbr tae/  said  am' 
ift  anhidr ;  I  have  not  the  presmnpUon  to  per- 
form miracles,  nercrthelcss,  let  a  fire  be 
lighted,  and  I  am  ready  to  enter  it  with  him. 
I  am  certeftk  of  perialiitigT  ^%tt  tlhristian 
cbartty  teach'es  mo  not  to  withhold  my  life, 
if,  in  sacrlficingit,  I  might  precipitate  into  hell 
a  heresiarch,  who  has  already  drawn  into  it 
80  man^  socds.* 

"  This  strange  proposition  was  rejected  by 
S^vondrola  ;  but  his  friend  and  disciple,  Friar 
Dominic  Buouvicino,  eagerly  accepted  it. 
Fraalicfil  'bf  Apulia  ^'eclai^d  Vhafc  he  would 
risk  his  Ufe  against  Savonarola  only.  Mean- 
while, a  crowd  of  monkfe;  of  the  Boniiuican 
and  Pranciscfiin  orders,  rivalled  each  other  in 
Uteii*  offers  to  prove  by  the  ordeal  of  fire,  on 
tiib  biiio  side  tbe  tnlth,  on  the  other  the  false- 
hood of  the  new  doctrine.  Enthusiasm 
spread  beyond  the  two  convents  ;  many 
priests  and  seculai-s,  and  even  women  and 
ohftdreii,  Umb  ebpedaUy  (Ai  thd  lUde  of 
Savonarola^  eameCitly  requested  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  p^roof.  'llic  Pope  warmly 
te&tihed  his  gratitude  to  the  Franciscans  for 

Savonarola  vainly  ^t^estted  a^&st  the 

absurd  sclfsacrifice.  Ho  persisted  in  his 
i-efusal  to  gratify  tiie  malice  of  the  Pope  by 
oomndtting  suioida.  But  lie  l«t  credit  by 
this  act  of  common  iMncfe.  He  vvas  accused 
of  a  ^vant  of  courage— of  a  lack  of  faith  in 
his  own  creed.  Uis  credit  began  to  fsill ;  but 
the  xlevdtodtMXD  Md  cnlftiMastii  df  his  fol- 
lowers stai  upheld  the  creed  of  liberty. 
They  vied  with  each  other  in  offering  them- 
selves to  the  pyre.  SO  great  was  their 
uiMbdnlasn)',  that  the  reproach  beg^n  to  turn 
the  other  way,  and  the  Franciscans  were 
tamitod  with  cowardice  and  want  of  faith  in 
their  turn,  because  they  would  risk  their 
Hmw  only  against  that  of  Savonaiola  himself. 
They  were  llwraft>re  obli^  to  itAAib  gdod 
their  challenge.  The  Signoria  of  Floren'ce, 
sharing  oT  deferring  to  the  folly  of  the  time, 
decreed  that  two  monks  only  should  devote 
themselves  for  their  rmptsdS^  xjtd^, 
and  directed  tho  pile  to  be  prepared.  The 
whole  population  of  the  town  and  country,  in 
full  expectation  of  a  signal  miracle,  received 
tha  aaofioimoeod^Bbt  iHih  boim^tts  joy. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1498,  h  scaffold, 
dreadful  to  behold,  was  erected  in  the  pub- 
li«  «^uare  of  Florence.   Two  pilea  of  1 


five  feet  high.  They  wdVe  eeparateT  by  k 
narrow  spaco  of  two  feet,  to  serve  as  a  fea^ 
so^u  by  which  the  two  victims  were  to  e^tier, 
and  pass  the  whole  leugtSi  l)f  iJitt  ^teitog 
the  height  of  the  fire,  . 

The  day  da\vncd  brilliantly.  Frofe  <no 
earliest  morning  vast  multitudes  had  assem- 
bled. Thay  canr&i3>6ttring  IniioiRMftSIf  ittUi 
from  distant  parts  of  Italy.  The  squar^,  ^E&e 
approaches,  the  housetops,  and  very  pinnor 
cles  of  the  palaces,  were  crowded  with  a 
denied  i^a  6i  knnutn  beings— ^Very  ^H^a^ 
was  full — every  vantage  ground  was  'the  od- 
jcct  of  fierce  contest — and  so  tho  c&ger  but 
patient  populace  had  stood,  i^itired^ 
noura.  The  'pbr^co  'Mpd  Uie_  Loma 
Laiizi,  divided  equally  by  H  par^tlcai^ 
a-ssigned  to  the  two  bl'dcrs  of  monks. 

Tho  pomiiiicans  aiTived  at  theb: 
chanting  c&ntlcles,  aii(i  beai^  ih'e  1^0' 
■Saciaineut.    The  Franciscans  imnledil 
ilcclared  they  would  not  pcrmil/t^e  Hd^. 
be  carried  amid  the  flames.   Hiey  in^ted 
'that  the  Pilar  Buonvicino  should  cnl^i:  file 
Sanies,  as  their  QViii  champion  was  prej^Srod^ 
to  do,  without  the  Divine  safeguard. 
Dominicans  answered,  "  they  woidd  not  feejf- 
ai-atc  themselves  from  their  God  at 
moment  ^hcn  they  iniblored  Hra  did.'**  '  tt6 
dispute  was  protracted — and  grew  \'iblcnV— •' 
sevei-al  houre  were  thus  wasted.  Mcanwh^^, 
the  day,  which  had  been  brilliant,  grada^r 
became  obscured,   Bl&ck,  heavy  clotfds^ 
gathering  over  Florence.    Suddenly  & /fr?^ 
of  thunder  broke  above  the  crowd,  &ti'd 
mpetuousand  continuefd  deluge  poured  'at' 


iMi  «^mu-o  01  i?iorence.  x  wo  pues  oi  laixe 
pieoM  xi  mnaodi  widiA  ii^  Ymom  4ad  Hi, 

uidi  «f  MMHttto  likmmk  mimi 


thb  squaro;  tiie  filM  d^nd&d 

from  tho  ro6!fe — and  ix)lled  id  ^oltirifef 
water  dowil  the  streets the  dVi&^lhed  Tpl 
lace  had  difficulty  in  maintainixKl 
-^iMten  it  ^Iraa  ttSnoiin^ld  YBm 
had  beeia  satisfactorily  'nMn^ed,  ind  tteSft 
sacrifice  "was  to  begin.  i3ut  the  pili^  -whW 
wet  that  th^y  could  nO  longer  be 
every  effort  proi^  ;  iftd^ 

disappointed  of  a  mirdcM 


anxiously  looked  for,  sopaAt6'd  tite 
notion  of  having  been  unWorthiW-  feiflSd 
with.  SavonaroU  l<»t  all  his  h'6w|$ 
henceforth  IMkflid  ^  rath(Sr  as  an  InipO'^ftjK 
NiBxt  day  his  cdhvent  was  bcsei^cd  by  the 
Arabbiati,  or  aristoci-atic  faction,  ct^er  tb 
profit  by  the  inconstanoy  of  the  multtVfefe. 
He  was  arretted  With  his  tWo  firiends  Doi^- 
ico  Buonvicino,  and  Siltdstro  Mariiffi,  afld 
led  to  prison.  The  Piarrnoiii;  his  partiSan§ 
were  oi^oeied  to  every  outrage  from  tho  btftju- 
la0B;^Mrdttr  tliMh  mte  kSkd't  ^SW^m 
and  old  enemies  exciting  the  getfei^  fiEflrinSlI 
for  their  destruction.  Even  in  the 
the  majority  was  against  them; 
to  tho  pwdwMfc  SiAiiwiltB  VPjn^  1  „ 
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JOy|tH^Ii  OF  A  PfiJjipCIUT,  THE  pONFESSlpNS  OP  ^  DEJI^GOGUgj 

'  ?HE  JUNUTiS  OF  A  SPY. 

km      a«»  or  Jtauivi.) 
CHAjP.  U. 


Jdyi^ffT  I  tvpy  frgm  the  deoae  factory  town, 
-sttf  meitjhants,  backers,  din,  and  factory- 
d^ff.  4^ay  to  Jioother  w.Qrld-r^jd  Aootber 
tmrrit*  oompletfily  aQotli^r*  if  Illbalii^lB 
«ff4iibF«Atpliui0^  4w«y  to  tlwiltlicr  oratch 
which  monopoly  leans,  the  compensating 
yu^,     w^icft  it  luyqe^  it#  faljiemafibinery. 

Siurmle  Hall  wm  ntaata  in  tlie  oenlre  of  a 
Jlgrieultara}  4^triot,  with  vnibrageeiis 
K^^Bteaaderinff  rivers  and  noble  undulations, 
■onntimea  toached  with  a  bold  abruptness,  at 

9^W9i(  i^roeptibly  'inU>  Iv^uriant  and 
lRg[jl9kinf|§.  ThohaUIMf  vrapemboBomed 
»moog  hills,  and  overhung  with  forest.  Its 
grey  old  jfl^tely  flanks  heaved  upward  from 
j^9i4  ^  9^  foliigef  to  be  b&cM  by  long 
of  «ifrbi||  I«W7*  mqpt  iMwe  eaid 
^uThu^  fnras  of  jHtle  yaloe  ihp^n  to  man,  from 
t^  y^  ranges  Uia^  were  chase  and  woodland- 
'  ^  ^^iBt^,  itse^o^  a  thinly  peopled  land. 

%^  lusbflpt  eminpnoe  h^hiftd  t^e  mm* 
^  Jp^  f  ieire  one  ri^  pw  laft  hare  in 
iifk  and  bother,  to  give  a  racy  wildness  to 
the  icene,  ecaroe  a  sii^;^  ooittage  met  the  eye 
for  miki.  |Iere  ;^id  there,  but  few  and  far 
^weei),  an  isolated  farmbou^e  with  its 
Viifjuc^t  .9Rd  at  stray  intervals  a  scattered 
liamiet--^ith  a  chj^ircb  contaioing  more  stapes 
in  its  kalf-descoied  walls,  than  all  the  ether 
4we^i^g!l  ill  tim  ^UmM  tooethW.  J£very 
hfKf  and  ther^  uoiui  those  holy  towers,  half- 
way houses  on  the  to  heaven,  but  where 
^  j>ai3B90  ^i^jy  refreshment.  Battle- 
mm»  pojh  HMwmg  amy  beh^p^  to  the 
MfMro  f>!agii«  war  mtA  true 

B^i^  ffxd  with  oommoD  aense.  Weather- 
\  ^jiotMig  tb#t,  like  the  vioarjof  Bm, 

»fAm  mm     ju>  any  im^jmkii^^ 

i  jmfil.    U  Ih^  M»9i^  r«HBN  •  low, 
jlMfl<&9gr-4^  mp$  %he  workhouse  9oo?[ling 
imm^i^  ^erow  tib  ace nerrahd  notb  Ur  from 


that  hill  Nvealed  a  hiaiory-rthe  history  of 
society — the  governing  and  the  governed.— rtho 
vfrttkci't  and  the  wefik.  And  where  vera  aU 
the  ODoe  bappy  deiiiMW  «f  tiMt  teurtilU 
deiort  ?  Cast  your  oye  to  thallft  i.  ■iiere  the 
sun  is  setting,  and  his  beams  assume  a  lurid 
tinjge  from  a  long  rim  of  smoke  on  the  horisoa 
—it  haags  over  the  faotory-diatricts,  }Qb»  tht 
steam  ofiMimMi  agoQf  fMMi  the  vast  halnnawii 
of  Mammon. 

The  twilight  was  descending  in  the  vallioB — 
the  meUoir  gush  of  the  nightingale  began  to 
mount  from  tha  thiekata  by  &e  riTarr—the 
grey  battlements  of  the  hall  seemed  looped 
with  roses,  as  the  last  line  of  sunlight  hovered 
oyer  them— a  white  steam  oame  iM^ping  over 
tha  walley-~-lh«  WL  ttm  ahMMd  lihe  MritI 
islands,  floatiaf  on  a  usky  aeaof  olMd,  .tl* 
cawing  rookeries  were  subsiding  into  silence, 
aad  the  stcay  church  chidts,  like  solitary 
tiiialat  mm  passing  to  aaah  othar  tha  vaidb- 
irardoftha  oighlk 

A  gay  party  was  assembled  on  the  garden 
terraoe  of  Stanrille  Hall.  Its  ownar,  then 
aofferinff  from  his  onatomary  iHiiaM»  waa 
wheelea  aloag  i«  aa  ma^  4rfiair,  to  aod  fro  with 
the  sauntering  company.  By  his  side  walked 
a  ta4Ii  thin  man,  with  »harp  features  and 
sunken  cheeks,  his  brown  hair  and  wbiakan 
curled  with  the  nioeat  pMoiiioB.  bis  Uaoh  Mlit 
and  white  cravat  most  scrupulously  ncAt:  it 
was  the  village  curate,  a  meagre  smile  oternally 
playing  on  his  lips,  as  he  bent  to  oatoh  avecy 
frond  Of  his  patrjiu  A  hri]liaiit.gRiiw  oflaika 
and  gentlemen  were  sauntociog  about— the 
younger  ones  weary,  listless,  and  yawnfnl ;  the 
more  ejderly,  who  ir^re  still  deterinjMi  to  be 
juvenile,  fal  thmr  mire^  i^i^  feared  that  the 
baknly  evening  air  wmdiL  Mitt  iibkir  old  tor- 
roeator,  rheumatism,  seo^ndifig'qpMi  the  beau- 
tiful scene,  as  thoa^h  natinWlPlsafe  i|ivetecate 
«oemy,  baaft  on  their  tkntrootion,  at  -tha  iMMB 


jtti  Si  miWfltr  jtil    Jail  and  workhouse,  leftj  time  that  they  wm  praising  the  evening,  tha 

■P  ^Jioi^ripts  of  SatsA  stalking  through  |  weather,  the  view, — and  if  asked  whether  they 

Sa  wnntry.    These  formed  the  picture — phy-l  didn't  find  it  chilly,  resenting  the  question  as 

ffttl'^in^  jodal  .mannion  ^od  ehurob,  work- 1  an  insinuation  that  they  were  on  tlM  ^ady 

iBE^£i^^hafel,thaJb•«^^  sida^f^lbitw.  MiAMfhs  rnirn  iietanBiMd«» 
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NOTES  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 


oeisarY,  to  prove  their  right  to  bo  OMiMwred 
joMue. 

The  hall  itself  was  a  buzz  of  conversation, 
and,  in  and  out.  through  tho  large  French 
wmdowt,  a  flattering  swarm  of  humao  butter- 
iifB  WM  flitting  basil/.  Festoons  of  flowers 
^itofmted  the  poveboB.  and  the  preparations  for 
an  illnmination  wofo  viaible  in  tho  homo  and 
shmbberiea. 

MeonwhUe  tho  immecUate  attraetion  oeomed 
to  be  some  rustic  games  that  were  pending  on 
tbe  lawn  before  ilio  western  terrace.  The 
origin  of  this  fevtivol  dated  fro-ii  tbe  philan- 
thropy of  the  clergy  :  a  vaoaaoy  had  oeoorred 
in  the  parish  guardianship  of  souls,  and  tho 
living  being  in  tho  gift  of  Walter  Dc  Brassier, 
much  interest  was  made,  and  several  caodi- 
dates  were  in  the  field. 

Wbnt  I  wnrnt,"*  nid  M.  do  Brassier,  '<  is  a 
man  who  will  counteract  tho  evil  tendencies  of 
the  da^.  Rank  sedition  is  hein^  preached  in 
tbe  Deighboorhoed.  There's  a  youug  fellow,  a 
UMhanie;  wbo,  of  loto^  baa  been  oomiog  over 
here,  telling  the  miserable  clod  poles  that— he  ! 
ho !  he  ! — it's  such  a  funny  idea — he  !  he  ! 
he!— that,  really — he!  he  1— that  I  am  not 
entttiod  to  an  aovo  of  my  eitoto,  bat  that  it's 
their's." 

All  the  oandidatea  folded  their  hands,  turned 
up  their  eyes,  and  exclaimed  against  *'the 
ahooking  depravity  of  the  age,  denviAlo  from 
tbo  irniate  sinfulness  of  the  human  heart." 

'•  Well,  but,*'  said  the  squire,  with  a  look  of 
nnfeigned  indignation  and  surprise,  "  would 
yon  have  supposed  it  possible  ?  Tb^'re  such 
d-^  foob  that  cAey  hOieve  it/  WoU,  tbio 
spirit  I  want  counteracted." 

'*  The  people  are  very  miserable^  I  beliovo," 
said  one  of  the  aspirants. 

••Miaoiabto!  WoU.  it's  all  tboir  own  Mt, 
then.  Oidn^  I  opon  a  soup-kitohen  last 
winter  for  them  myself.  And — he  !  he  I  he  ! 
— tho  scoDodrels  said  that  it  was  made  with 
some  of  vy  dead  dogs  !  Do  you  know  tbore 
was  a  serious  mortality  in  my  kennel  last 
winter?  Aye  I  vary  distressing  and  alarming, 
I  assore  yon." 

**  Perhaps  if  yoa  were  to  oleanse  and  repair 
their  cottages,  gWo  them  each  a  little  land 
and  afford  them  some  help  to  start  with  * 

••What  ?  the  dogs?"  said  the  squire. 

♦*  No  I  the  men  I"  said  the  aspirant. 

*'  That  will  do !  Ah  I  1  see  you  don't  know 
the  )>eouliar  position  of  the  parish.  1  wiah 
you  goodmoriHng^"  and  tbo  disoomfortod  oiR- 
didato  withdrew. 

The  Squire,  however,  had  no  difhculty  in 
suiting  himself  with  a  saver  ot  souis.  A  very 
this^  nad  very  sallow,  though  rmtber  handsome 
MB*  aitifadat  last,  wmmg  a  host  of  othora 

"Are  you  bred  up  in  the  principles  of  tho 
ETangoUoal  Cboroh !"  said  the  aquiro. 


fii  IMr  adMHc  palty,'*  ftpHed  tbt . 

candidate. 

The  squire  soon  pat  him  to  the  test,  and 
questioned  him  in  the  same  catechism  in  which 
he  had  examined  his  predecessor.  When  ho 
came  to  the  sovp-ldtebon,  tbo  bmui  of  Cytli  in- 
terrupted him  :  c . 

The  more  you  give,  the  more  you  may," 
he  said.    "  But  in  these  times  it  is  necessary 
to  make  yonnslf  popular.  Tbis  yo«  evidib 
by  lettUig  oome  small  allotments  to  the  [^oor« 
at — let  me  see.    Land  here  is  oOs.  the  aero; 
well  I  say  vou  let  it  in  quarters  of  an  aoco,  at 
the  rate  of  £6  tbo  aore.   Tbat  Is  wbwttbo. 
Marqais  of  Poivrepoing  lets  his  at'te  tbe  poor. 
You  can  let  rather  poor  land,  or  unreolaimed. 
land,  you  know  !  Uodge  will  work  likoa  Tnrk' 
at  it ;  he'll  soon  make  it  rich  land  ,*  yoa'U  be 
getting  £6  an  acre  out  of  it  in  the  meaanMoi 
then  you  can  turn  him  out,  you  know,  and 
your  pn^tortjy  will  have  been  doubled  la  its 
value." 

''Capital!"  said  the  sqaive.  «*ToicmvBt 

havo  studied  hard  at  divinity,  I  |MnBMHM« 
Have  you  read  Tillotson  and  ?" 

*'  In  these  times,"  continued  the.paadidate» 
"it  beoomea  neeosBsry  to  xe«roote 4iw!flid 
feudal  spirit  of  attachmeut.  It  is  not  enoa|^ 
to  make  the  people  phvbicall y  comfortable — 
for  the  better  fcKi  Uiey  are,  the  more  saucy 
they  grow.  Tou  inast  influenoe  then- 
minds,  you  must  show  them,  that  -  yon 
aro  ever  watchful  over  their  eternal  interests, 
and  their  moral  condition.  To  effect  thifl» 
two  things  are  necessary — fiistly,  to  establish 
oolmols  for  the  young,  and  secondly,  to  gife 
rewards  for  orderly,  attached, -aadrofaedinl 
conduct  in  your  labourers." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir  ! — the  expense !  I 
oan't  get  myrents paid  at  all  fmiietttaUy.  I 
can't  afford  any  increased  eiqtenditure.  The 
principles  of  the  Ohriwtian  ieli|^ioft  it 
down — "  *  •  * 

"The Obriatiaiif^digicm  imnhAtea  fiharit) 
— and  charity  bogins  at  home.  You  most 
establish  a  school,  because  the  people  will 
leai-n,  and  there  are  plenty  abroad  to  teach 
them  atiMism,  infidelity,  socialism,  chartism, 
and  ovexy  horror.  Therefore  you  must  give 
them  a  counter-irritant.  But,  I'll  tell  you  bow 
you  must  do  it.  (the  marquis  did  it  in  just  the 
same  way),  raise  a  subeoription  for  buildhig 
a  school — make  your  fiufmeniftayjdoWii  hand- 
somely, if  they  don't,  you  can  turn  them  off, 
nnd  besides,  you  will  make  the  labourers  love 
you  iu  the  same  ratio  in  which  they  will  hate 
tlie  fumtn  who  vefimo-  te  oabaoiibab  '^Bg  \ 

these  means  you  vrill  hooB  'bbve  ficteds  ^ 
enough  to  nin  up  a  shed. ''         '  \J 

"Weil  <  but  then  I  must  subscribe  tool' 
groaned  tbe  squire.     •    '>'^    •  ^W9#3**»*, 

"  Not  in  the  least.   Yon  grant  the  Imd, 
Ihat  irill  ooet  you  nothipg.  4aj  bitof  bcig « 
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or  waste,  that  is  fit  for  nothing  elae — and  the 
will  justly  iword  your  liberality  in 
oestowiDg  the  site  free." 
^Capital!  very  good!" 

''Then  yon  mnst pay  the  schoolmaster  1" 

«!,» 

'^Iliak  it  to  say,  yoasmBtooinpel  all  your 

laboarers  and  tenants  to  send  their  children 
to  the  school,  and  pay  twopence  or  ho  per 
week.  If  any  one  refuses,  mark  him  as  a 
Uttkaheep,  and  drive  him  off  your  estates. 

these  means  you  will  have  more  than 
enough  to  pay  the  schoolmaster,  (I  know  one 
who  will  serve  at  15s.  the  week,  and  teach 
LitiD,too,  if  you  libad tierides  (his,  you 
can  levy  aa  aaiuuil  som  for  the  repairs  of  the 
school-house — you  know.  The  Marquis,  in 
deed,  actually  cleared  about  £300  per  annum 
is  (Ids  way  on  his  large  estates.  But,  then, 
he  did  a  vast  deal  of  good." 

"The  beneficent  principles  of  our  church." 

"There  is,  liowevcr,  one  finishing  touch 
tiut  is  requii'cd.  You  must  give  tlie  incen- 
tivB  of  emulation,  in  fiirtherance  of  the 
obedient  and  contented  spirit — and  show 
that  you  take  an  interest  in  the  moral  coudi- 
uoaofyom- people.  It  would  be  advisable 
toinilitiite  lewfurds  for  the  best  oondncted 
labouxers  on  your  estates.  Say,  a  silver 
medal,  for  the  oldest  man,  who  has  never 
bean  a  burden  to  the  parish." 

Ihe  squire  looked  woQghtfhL 

"It  need  not  cost  you  a  sixpence.  Get 
the  medal  from  the  Metropolitan  Philan- 
thropic Old  Mens'  Anti-B^ar  Association — 
yoa  recommend  the  recipient^Uiey  always 
gbsithe  medals  to  wfaeevir  the  lancUord  and 
clergyman  recommend — you  will  have  the 
giving  of  it — you  get  all  the  credit — and  the 
Uworer  becomes  attached  to  his  landlord, 
fii  t9BBa  bmA  tunes  monegr  must  not  be 
wMted" 

"  It  has  been  truly  said  that,  were  it  not 
<or  religion,  the  ties  of  society  would  be 
mnd.  Tou  ftdly  illMtnte  to  me  the 
wine  of  religion ;  but  there  is  another  point 
on  which  I  wish  to  converse  with  you.  You 
luft  aware  of  the  inoome  of  the  living  V* 
^'SillQfli  per  aumm.'*' 

'  ^t  was-^but  I  cannot  afford  to  give  that 
Ww;  You  have  youi'sclf  admitted  that  the 
tiffles  are  hard.    Ecuts  are  coming  down." 
^3lia  did  not  seem  at  all  pleasant  news  to 
ttswindidate, 

"Thou  shaH  preach,  not  for  filthy  lucre," 
^  the  sqoira.  **  I  do  not  for  a  moment  sup- 
P<Me  that  the  emolument  is  an  object  to  a 
gcoUeaun  of  yoor  Christian  prinelplssy  and 
nperior  abilities — ^besided,  Mr.  Oderose  offers 
to  come  for  £50,  and  I  can't  give  more." 

"Are  there  many  old  maids  in  the  neigh- 
MHod?"  iaqulred  l^e  c^aditot^  after  a 


Old  maids  ?"  said  the  aqoiie.  <«k  deuce  of  a 
lot— helhelhel" 
*'  Would  you  allow  the  use  ef  yoor  gimmda 

for  a  bazaar,  or  fancy  fair,  now  and  then? 

"Yes,  for  a  fox-hunt,  if  you  like." 

*  I'll  take  the  fifty  pounds "  said  the  can- 
didate.  ^ 

"And  the  old  maids?" 

"  For  the  sake  of  che  opportunity  affurded  to 
spread  the  blessed  Uuths  of  the'  gospel,"  de- 
ratly  rejoined  the  new  rector— and  the  bar- 
gain was  concluded. 

The  bazaar,  fancy-fair,  and  rustic  gamea 
we  commenced  recording  at  the  beginning  ol' 
this  chapter,  were  pai  t  of  the  fruit  of  the  new 
incmnbent's  clericid  lagaaoi^* 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  live  on  £50 
a  year,  and  live  well  too — for  he  liked  that. 
He  therefore  adopted  some  of  the  usual  means 
to  ioereaae  his  ineenSb  Ohrirtianity  waib  to 
him,  a  bank,  and  the  old  maids 'in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  its  clerks.  Old  maids,  he  knew, 
have  generally  so  many  sins  to  aoawer  for — 
8iaa»  not  eoly  efoiciBiasioii*  M  of  ontmission 
too;  that  th^  las InTSiiably  charitable— fiir 
they  look  on  heaven  as  a  sort  of  exhibition,  for 
which  you  oan  purchase  a  season  ticket,  if 
you  hwre  money  enough  to  spare.  No  sooner, 
therefore,  was  Mr.  Pinnsibie  leltled  in  his 
living,  than  he  preached  a  sermon  on  behalf  of 
the  pagan  Kaffirs.  The  British  were  j  ust  then 
catting  their  throats.  His  sermon  therefore 
exdted  particoUr  attentkm,  especially  when 
he  assured  all  the  old  maids  in  the  parish,  that 
the  way  to  Heaven  was  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  had  tiinted  that  a  committee  shouUi 
be  foraiwdy  end  a  aubteriptioa  aet  en  fbet,  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  the  Kaffirs;  and 
soon  the  old  maids  began  to  drop  in  on  the 
young  rector  for  the  pm-pose  of  forming  the 
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Mr.  Pinnafore  wellhae  w  how  to  take  them. 

A  day  subscription  would  be  nothing,  but 
each  of  these  old  maids  had  not  (who  could 
doubt  that)  given  up  the  idea  of  maiTying  j 
and  a  fancy  fair  wa»  just  the  thing  to  ehow 
them  off.  Husbands  and  saints  might  both 
be  made  at  a  fancy  fair,  and  they  were  all 
eager  to  outfie  the  other.  Mr.  Pinnafore 
was  treasurer,  the.  Hoooumble  Miw  liMol 
combe  was  secretary,  and  the  thing  went  on 
so  famously,  that  £200  were  subscribed,  and 
twelve  stalls  full  of  finery  were  fabricated.  The 
sale  had  been  going  on  the  whole  day,  and 
Mr.  Bi-assier  having  lent  the  use  of  hi.s 
grounds  {  and  nothing  more,)  got  more  credit 
than  anybodv  else  for  bis  liberality.  Now 
Mr.  Brassier  had  a  maiden  sister— his  senior 
too— fuul  this  lady  and  Mr.  Pmnafore  were 
remarkably  good  friends — people  said,  very 
remarkably  indeed.  This  lady  must  also 
have  her  stall,  and  Ml  being  ak&led  in  femi- 
nine MOOaqplidUMBtB  (dMWM  hone 
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S^l^ainj  in  tw«).  apDltod  tp  Mr. 
VWSfoTO  to  supply  ner  with  the  little  thingB 

wanted.  The  excellent  young  clergyman 
tthd^rtOok  to  buy  all  that  was  needful,  and 
got  the  ^Is  of  th«  yiOfig?  siBhool  to  work 
iplttens,  Bcarfs,  chair-oorers,  pep-wipers, 
TOOLS,  nightcaps,  baby-caps,  <itc..  for  weeks 
beforehand!  He  then  supplied  JVliss  Do 
Braafier  with  his  *'pureha»Cf**—%xid  out  of 
the  proceeds  she  was  to  nppy  him  for  his 
"outlay.**  He  cleared  seven  pounds  by  that 
manoeuTre,  which  didn't  cost  ^lls&  Brassier 


OUB  COLONIES. 

TBBIR  CUMAI2,  SOIL,  PltOOUCB,  AXD 
I.  THE  ckVE. 


ope  ai?pmio<>  ^ebod- 
girls  got  seventeen  shilEnffs  betwe^tn  fh^m 
At  the  period  wheii  the  mitic  gada^ 
above  alluded  to  comc^nuedi  the  ^de  4i 
the  baasa^  for  4he  PagsH  Xllw  1^  |tt 
to  a  oloee.  It  had  realised  £1^  ylUbh 
togotlicr  vviili  tLe  £20U  already  ict>ord6d, 
iiuidc  a  haadaome  «moi^,  ^1  ftg.g^f 
ke.pi>.^r  of  Mr.  FliMve.  Itt  &p^W»b 
remains  to  1-c  seen.  Ifeani^hil^  ^•^Glt^tt|^ 
were  l^eiug  attract^  to  the  raa^c^i^^ 

-   .  I' 
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Vfsxo  DE  GrAMA,"  the  Portugoese  navigator 
xebaptized  the  southern  prooaontory  of  Africa. 
PM(Hom1j  til  him  it  liad  been  deemed  impns' 
jMble,  and  called  the  Oabo  d€  los  tormmtot,  or 
the  "Cape  of  Storms."    He  doubled  the  dan- 
geipuB  foreland,  and  named  it  the  Cape  of  Good 
l^^ff^  as  being  the  nearest  way  to  the  golden 
iBMHBVaB  of  the  Indian  East.    It  passed  by 
fitfi^uest  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  from 
whooi  it  was  wrested  by  the  French,  and  after 
hiaing  banded  to  and  fro  by  treaties  in  the  vari- 
AM  «f  Vapoltton,  Ml  to  the  share  of  the 
longest  amongst  the  gpoilators — England. 
Bat,  neither   Portuguese,  Dutch,  French  or 
English  ^re  any  better  title  to  one  acre  of 
SpoidMm  AlUfia,  than  tha  Kuaslaos  «t  the 
Italians  have  to  the  county  of  Kent.  The 
country   belongs  to  lingoes,  Hottentots,  and 
iiuaffirs,    to  whom  God  and  nature  had  given 
tt/'  aa  Iiord  BnldiM  aaya~-and  ftom  whom 
the  civilized  robbers  of  Europe  took  it»  and 
now  uphold  "  an  authority  which  Heaven  never 
4Save,b7  means  which  it  can  never  sanction.''  The 
popolaliaa*  tfaMrefore,  conaista  of  three  elements; 
the  aboriginal   or  Fingoes,  Hottentots  and 
^a£Sr8;  the  prescriptive  or  those  among  the 
MUlecs  who  have  been  longest  in  possession, 
'JMb^tiia  Ontch;  and  the  uut  eonquerors,  the 

Itax  Climate  of  Southern  Africa  is  variable 
Jv  Aha  extreme — but  its  general  characteristic 
ia  lotnae  hdait.  The  aSreHty  of  the  latter 
may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  given  in 
the  "  Book  of  the  Gape"  recently  published  * 
in  which  the  author  states,  **  Our  gallant 
t^pa  ware  kept  for  weeks  and  months  during 
^.lonid  heat  of  an  African  ramntier,  Utafally 
roasting  under  their  frail  canvass  tenements,  in 
a  hery  glare  of  intolerable  light  with  the 
thermometer  /anging  at  the  avwagjt  height  uf 
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The  extremes  of  cold  are  equally  prsvaleat: 
so  mncli  so,  that  it  frequency  happeii||i,a^g 
the  troops,  that  8(4dianttM»Bliiifi^^ 
were  froaen  to  death  or  krt  thejb  lUsf^ 
the  night — and  this  not  in  mouBtainpQlff^Mfa^ 
but  un  the  average  leyel  of  the  aptMitdl;  Cff^ 
years  in  Kafir  Lmnd.**)  Indaad  fd.^lhe 
same  work  the  etfrnplaint  is  orged,  mjl^lbe 
climate  will  vary  most  painfully  several  tiMSi 
within  the  same  day — while  the  p 
changes  are  very  trying  to  a  £aropeaB,( 
tation— there  being  two  wet  aeaMpaf 
spring  September  and  Oetoher:  ii^ilbk 
March  and  April.* 

During  the  wet  seoeon  a  eukry  iiteam  ^f^*^ 
over  the  cocntry  j  diiag  the  dry  ■aaieaiit*' 
heated  blasts  bear  with  them  en  «rid 
almost  impalpable  red  tiand^  which  it  is  fend 
impossible  to  exclude  pervading  .^,ff¥.f^^ 
and  erevlce»  and  tiinlteip  e«!ai<f  eoijmjl^ 
These  winds  are  the  plague  of  Cape  ^ 

Much  has  been  said  by  Indian  trav«ll«n  of 
the  healthiness  of  the  Cape  eiimi^e— ^ut  it 
moat  be  raooHaeted  that  k  .ia  j^Sf^]^^ 
after  several  J^ars  of  Ind^  it^^fffitj^ 
by  the  homeward  bound ;  or  after  sKiral 
weeks  sea  sickness  by  the  outward  booo^/fiile 
the  w^dtHy  eetiler  Md  he  ^olbe  ea^^ivi^ 
the  press,  is  not  likely  to  frighted!  aa^^ 
migrationby  which  he  hopes  to  M  his  pays^. 

Thb  Soil  of  our  Ca;^  €oloii^  ^i^ 
the  mwkb  pmt  hftpolMalV  aUd  «ad  ' 
Even  the  Times  ^en  adreeaUog 
was  forced  to  admit,  "  that  wh«A  **i 
oalled  the  Gape  Colony,  meaniaE  1 
weatktt'Mriet.  mil  nit/er  y-etsmd 
Hmy  of  a  nuHta-ous  popttlaMm.  * 
nfnfv^rl  fm  startle,  ai%'d  the  air 
encourage  any  ^eojit  of  agriculiHre.'* 

Turning  to  the  Kaat,  irt  €od  the  ** 
ttoCapia'^ftaMI  ii^iUf  -%^fiaM 

^  Hie  South  AMcW^rfbjKM^ 

autumn  and  aice Miya*         .  ^^.^  a^jn 
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96r  agrioiiliare.  We  kre 
n  ^mM  \o  lotk  for  tlM  niioaM  of 
jlpil  in  iht  interior. 
nrM  tM  «mK  nmgel  and  erossing 
^Tdibi  mifi,  m  tfavelU'r  meets  a 
f&tif  noOtiUitttl  iniet^cted  here  and  there 
^  "<|Hft8"  or  mind,  occupied  by  torrents 
ftlftft  w^t  ieisoti.  Crossing  Mo  of  these,  he 
IWiSI  A  t)to«d  itannH)  or  pltin,  bounded  to 
iffiea6rihby  tRothcr  mountain  fnngn,  similarly 
Int^fsScled,  and  leading  to  another  .<^t<ypr  or 
level  highland,  again  bounded  in  like  manner, 
till  ibi  Mad  falK  to  tho  tmnkfl  of  tho  Orange, 
and  ths  great  Kin,  or  fish  rivers.  Tlirou  jliont 
these  tn^s  there  is  a  dearth  of  water,  so  much 
» tl^t&n  emigration  line  of  defence  was  proved 
S  [pdl  |firi  unpraetid^ble,  owing  to  that  very 
catoe.  (B.  of  C.,  p.  231.)  This  it  was  pro- 
jwied  to  remedy  by  erecting  dams  across  the 
hesds  of  Tallies,  to  catch  and  retain  tlic  rain 
VWIM'  W  tte  at^  seasom.  Bat  thb 
Ifift  ihii  ^2td  rtii}»riaiflltble,  owinz  to  tlie 
fttflfess  of  the  populatioh,  and  the  rapid 
'f^JdMcm  and  ratncity  of  the  water  in  that 
'tj^^^'^Sa^,  Tbfc  toroducts  of  the  country 
tKetefM%,  ^xtt^mely  limited,  except  m 
far  is  regards  fte  Hve  ^[Nrodiiee,  eompriaing 
•       of  prey. 

:  ^ttb  ekettiine  liiortb.  near  the  banks  of  the 
hhd^  mM,  the  soil  becomeB 

I  fertile ;  bnt  here  the  colony  is  uninh.ibi- 
„  te,  \jWing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Kaffirs, 
Iti^d  'ihe  desolating  swarms  of  wild  beasts. 

Ai  soob  as  a  traet  of  ground  is  abandoned, 
Jt^iV^n  with  the  latter,  as,  for  instance, 
^  fli^  case  With  the  neutral  territory  ot 
ISUObid,  p.  298):  and  it  will  be  subsequeutly 
iMmnvik  diillShft  Ibr  the  settlers  to  even 
^SStsYn  ihelr  fratmd  igatnst these  aboriginal 
iJlffifillii.    iTifey  abonnd  in  such  numbers, 
I  the  Stately  elephant  to  the  hungry  wolf, 
formOr    as  manv  of  3.000  have 
i  jAjAjit  one  troop  on  the  banks  of  the 
I  RNSt;*'  of  the  latter  such  is  the  rapacity, 
nil  Til  travelling  oxen  are  tie<l  to  the  trcssel- 
of  the  waggons,  to  ensure  their  receiving 
.%'l^t'^no^tarlAl attack.  (Ibid.) 
limg  to  th^  X^^^  ^  ^^'^ 

dnaglit  of  the  ^liinat^  during  part  of  the  year, 
iQih  witii  which  the  wet  season  has 
J^lllfta  il  speedily  Vednced  to  a 
rdiist;  that  is  lurried  across  the  country 
tbe  burniog  gales  of  the 

.  i^t  tMblSHiV^l^i^  inikon  appears  also 
^1  Ifigttfe,  iiV^^xntdable  to  the  settler  as 
ttiUtols^  to  the  Egyptians  of  oh\.    In  the 
feOM  deiert  tract  south  of  the  Orange 
utterfy  destitttlo  of  springs,  studded 
k  fbw  pools  ot  tkii^ish  water,  and 
labi^bie  by  man/'  the  sp-iughok, 
*^!bl  W  intel(^;  t«ifdes  in  myriads  !  The 
Waii  Afi^ki^  9>9^  ^  o«MMil,  the  colony. 


when  the  harvest  or  pasturage  Is  jost  reaid^ 

for  tho  bar,  these  beautiful  but  destructifo 
animals  come  rushing  southward,  < '  ravaging 
the  fields, "  and  destroying  the  hopes 
of  the  year.     ICr.  Pringle,   oa^  qC  t^e 

prineipal  colonists,  says  "he  has  seeti  t^iem 
literally  whiten  the  face  of  the  country,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach  over  those  far-stretchiAg 
plains." 

Captain  Stockcnstrom  (  now  Sir  Andries,) 
chief  civil  commissioner  at  the  Cape,  writes 
thus  to  Mr.  Pringle.    "  It  is  scarcely  possible 
for  a  person  passing  over  some  of  the  etCettdve 
tracts  of  the  interior,  and  admiring  that  ele- 
gant animal,  the  springbok,  thinly  scattered 
over  the  plains,  and  bounding  in  playtul  inno- 
cence, to  figure  to  himself  ttiat  these  oroaiiieiitt 
of  tho  desert  can  often  become  as  destmetite 
as  the  locusts  themselves.    Incredible  numbers 
pour  in  from  the  north  during  the  protracted 
droughts.  Any  attempt  at  ntimerieal  oohipt- 
tation  would  be  vain,  and  by  trying  to  come 
near  the  truth,  the  writer  would  suoject  him- 
self in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  country,  to  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
availing  himself  of  a  traTeuer's  assumed  prif|> 
ledge.    Yet  it  is  well  known  in  the  interior, 
that  on  the  approach  of  the  trek-bokker,  (  as 
these  migratory  swarms  are  called )  the  gra* 
sier  makes  np  hfs  mind  to  look  for  pasture  for 
his  flocks  elsewhere,  and  considers  himself  en- 
tirely disposessed  of  his  land.    Every  attempt 
to  save  tho  cultivated  fields  prove  abortive. 
Heaps  of  drr  manure,  (the  fael  of  the  SiMeii#- 
bcrgen,  and  other  parts,)  are  placed  close  to 
each  other  round  tho  fields,  and  set  on  fire  in 
the  evening,  so  as  to  caule  a  dense  smoke,  by 
which  it  Is  hoped  thd  antelopeh  will  he  deten:ed 
from  their  inroads;  but  the  dawh  of  day  ifh 
closes  the  inefficacy  of  the  precautions,  by 
showing  the  lands,  which  appeared  proud  <u" 
their  promising  verdure  the  evening  before, 
covered  with  thousands,  and  reaped  level  witli 
the  ground.    Instances  have  been  known  of 
some  of  these  prodi  ^'ious  droves  passing  through 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  uumbcra  of  the  latter 
carried  away  with  the  torrent*  lieiDgkiilw 
the  owners,  and  becoming  a  prey     the  wild 
beasts." 

The  Springbok  is  delicate  food,  but  though 
numbers  are  shot  at  their  p^odioM  Tisits,  tiw 
heat  of  the  climate  prevents  iJielr  fhrminf  a 

store  for  future  consumption. 

Owing  to  the  sterility  and  drought  of  soil 
and  climate,  corn  can  be  grown  in  only  Tory 
few  places,  and  with  but  very  limited  suceoiis 
but  while  the  beneficial  products  are  thus  re- 
strictt^'d,  the  injurious  are  proportionately 
abundant.  Timber  is  scarcely  to  be  found,  in 
oonsequenoe  of  whieh  |hd  inhabitants  are 
obliged  chiefly  to  ^  manure  for  fuel.  But 
while  timber  is  deficient,  a  noxious  growth, 
called  the  "  Bush,"  is  but  too  plentiful  firery 
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effort  of  clearinc;  it  away  has  proved  abortive. 
It  baa  been  even  attempted  to  bui  u  it  down  in 
vaiB.  The  diffieulty  of  eradicating  tbii  may 
he  judged  from  the  following,  and  it  must  he 
borne  jn  mind  that  it  monopolies  the  best  and 
most  fertile  portion  of  the  country  :  from  the 
juicy,  glntlWNia  and  evergreen  nature  ef  many 
of  the  plants  witb  which  this  thorny  underwood, 
constitutmcf  of  the  'bush'  is  thickly  inter- 
speised,  it  will  not  burn  at  anv  season  of  the 
yean  boweTcr  parched  may  be  the  nil  er 
diy  the  IWatber.  All  means  hitherto  tried 
have  been  imavailing  tci  cfl'cct  it^  destruction 
through,  the  agency  of  fire.  >Some  wieteacreB 
proposed  to,  and,  it  is  said,  did  "  pitch  and 
tar*'  it :  but  they  might  as  well  have  saved 
themeelvea  the  trouble,  for  nothing  will  ex- 
tripate  this  strong  hold  of  the  kaflFer." 

it  has  been  proposed  to  let  the  Fiugocs 
and  Hottentots  have  what  land  they  clear  of 
bush  and  cultivate,  "provided  always  thut 
they  become  permanunt  residents  ou  svich 
locations,  and  tliat  Uie  ground  so  cleared^ 
should  be  maintained  in  a  etate  of  eidtrra- 
tion  nor  be  less  in  extent  than  two  acres  per 
man,  or /our  acres  far  a  man  and  his  family, 
which  quantity,  if  properly  cultivated,  would 
be  quite  sufficiait  ftrthnr  support"  Strange 
that  four  acres  of  bad  land,  covered  with 
"bush"  <:hould  be  considered  enough  to  sup- 
port a  iamiiy  at  the  Capo—by  the  same 
people  who  tell  %m  that  HtSt  acres  of  produc- 
tiye  land,  well  cultivated,  wocdd  be  the  min 
of  any  family  in  England ! 

But  even  thia  plan  of  .ciearaucc  proved  in- 
eSectual — the  wretebed  Hottentots  perished 
in  the  Tain  attempt^  and  the  thick  bush  still 
fi^owns  defiance  on  the  settler.  Indeed, 
"the  pioneers  of  an  army,"  f^ays  the  author 
of  the  Mcok  of  the  Cope,  could  not  elfect  a 
pMoage  through  it — and  the  only  means  of 
crossing  is,  where  the  watercourses  have  worn 
away,  or  the  herds  of  elephants  have  trampled 
down  a  path. 

Such  beuag  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  not  to 
offer  vcrj'  favourable  prospects. 

TuK  Emigrant. — It  has  been  attempted  to 
lore  the  tide  of  emigration  to  the  Cape  by 
the  twofold  prospect  of  good  work  and 
wages  upon  landing,  and  a  fruitful  settlement 
in  the  iuteiior. 

The  prospect  of  work  and  wage  can  not  be 
realised.  In  the  first  place,  the  employing 
claj's  at  the  Cape  is  small ;  in  the  second, 
the  working  clabS,  instead  of  beine;  dofu  lent, 
has  a  vast  competitive  surplus,  aud  iiixn  cou 
sisting  principally  of  aborigines.  The  Fingo 
and  H ottentot  population  have,  until  recent 
year?,  been  slaves.  Dr.  Philips,  in  his  sp«  cci: 
in  Exeter  Hail  some  years  since,  toid  us  that 
in  Cape  Town  aloito  ttiere  were  9000  daves ! 
The  aerrile  popntotloii  had  been,  previous  io  j 


that  period,  and  has  beeu  since,  rapidly  em- 
ancipated ;  much  to  their  detiiment,  stranga 
•B  hi  may  seem.  Fto,  wAdla  the  Wit$9  and 
Hottentot  was  a  slave,  his  master  took  care 
of  him,  on  the  same  plan  on  which  he  would 
take  care  of  his  horse,  being  cost^  to  re- 
place ;  now  that  the  aborigines- are  frM^lhqr 
are  starved  and  overworked,  for  if  the  one 
freed-slave  dies,  there  arc  ten  more  hungering 
to  take  his  place.  Le^pilly  free,  the  aborigines 
are  social  slaves,  ten  times  nmre  .oppnned 
than  before.  By  the  *' 50th  Ordinance,"  of 
General  Bourke,  the  Hottentot  population 
were  nominally  ireed  from  slavery.  Tbe 
amount  of  tbe  servile  population  in  the  ^o- 
vince  embra(»d  by  that  ordiMnce  amounted 
to  70,000,  half  bemg  Pingocs  ( Chasf'.^  Cape^ 
p.  232.)  In  1834,  36,000  more  slaves  were 
suddenly  liberated.  {Ibid,  p.  238.)  Since 
then,  war  and  conquest  had  nnltiiiliedln  all 
quarters  of  the  servile  or  semi-servile  popula- 
tion, Whnt,  then,  in  the  position  of  the 
European  working-man  among  them  :  he  has 
to  compete  witii  the  native  populatiooH>>^ 
Cape  Town  alone  with  about  13,000  now)— 
al  1  form n  com p etitive  surplus.  Bat  com- 
petition is  hopeiebs — ibr  these  men,  inured 
to  l^e  climate,  require  less  fbod,  tend  are 
content  with  inftiios  shelter  and  cletfaiag 
than  the  Kiir(>pean — their  labom*  is  far 
cheaper — indeed  they  w  lil  work  a  day  for  a 
glass  of  gin  and  a  trifle  of  food  ;  added  to4lui 
a  horde  of  convict-labour  is  thrown  upon  the 
shore,  the  deadly  effects  of  Avhich  are  too 
well  known,  and  the  British  working-man 
hudb  stai*vation  staring  him  in  the  face  aloag 
the  entire  seaboarcL       ^  .    , .  • 

His  next  step  is,  therefore,  nn  endeavour  to 
reach  the  interior,  Bnt  the  interior  tr&ets 
bordering  on  the  muritune  districts,  are  already 
monepeiised  some  hoadredaef mileadeep,  by  tbe 
rich.  Dr.  Philips,  the  head  of  tbe  miseicMiarie", 
who,  with  divers  others  for  the  Cape,  waa  scut 
to  be  examined  before  a  parliamentaiy  com- 
mittee (1836).  compUma  that  *'Enpt»iri» 
wasting  her  blood  and  treasure,  and  extenni- 
nating  tribe  after  tribe,  and  nation  after  na- 
tion, that  the  farmers  in  South  Africa  my 
dwell  afoncv  bating  eatstcs  of  fimn  e^  to 
twenty-fovr  aptmre  mUea  each,  aeigniog  atone 
over  tbe  Hottentots  and  alsveOt  bflfMd  tlie 
reach  of  salutary  control." 

Such  being  tbe  monopoly  of  the  nio»-aC' 
oeariUe  ptovinces,  the  emigrant  mmt  thmlMre 
penetrate  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  colony, 
but  difhcuiticsand  dangers  almost  iosunnoQOt* 
able  beset  him  on  the  wa^.  The  dangers  from 
plundering  Fingoea,  waalike Saffln^ and  beasts 
of  prey,  are  such  that  none  can  venture  singly: 
cmicrants  therefore  start  in  caravans,  and  widi 
a  military  escort,  to  take  possesaicn  ol  theu* 
*'promiaed  land,"— thone,  at  least,  wbo  hsfe 
the  meana;  Jbr  trsTettbig  to  the  interior  la 
miiKMially  «Bqpei»h«  ia  Ssttth  Aftka.  ^ 
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^iffietiltiesoffiichajoQrney  b^Bt  be  glenneil 
from  the  followiug  extract  from  "Past  and 
ForoBX  Emioration"  (p.  105.)*     the  tra- 

gVMttld  «f  u  ondnlatiDg  nature,  covered  in 
plaees  with  (Vrse  junplfs,  frequently 


R  Mr  deep  ravines  and  rocky  watercourses, 
wkidi  ?iftMlime%  iritlioiil  a  neniMtt^  van  big, 
IM  dijr  gnHiM  bee<MD8  tfimfiDCiiifd  into  mgisg 
twrents. 

"New  each  waggon,  carrying  from  a  ton 
and  a  half  to  two  tons,  dragged  by  14  aLd 
MoaetiflMS  16  oxen,  two  abrcabt,  with  the  man 
•  lisding  them  in  front,  will  he  found  to  cover 
uhoni  60  yanls  ol  ground ;  and  supposing  tlicrf 
be  one  hundred  waggons  in  the  convoy,  the 
ItmtHioinoB  will  ezCend— >iabiiHliiif  the  neom- 
sary  intervals  between  the  hind  wlieels  of  one 
vaggon  and  the  leading  oxen  of  tliat  following 
it^to  the  length  of  nearly  four  miles;  for 
ttnte'cooteyMicea  are  obliged  to  folloir,  in 
single  file,  the  beaten  track  across  the  eoai^ry. 

"  Imagine,  therefore,  this  unwieldly  caravan, 
•k>«iy  treking  atong  a  narrow  pass  some  10 
9t  It  milet  ia  length,  and  tirrongh  the  dense 
jM^e  wlteM  iti  ia  impoesible  for  one  waggon  to 
pais  fJTiothpr — imfipinc  it  entangjlrd  in  one  of 
(lie  rocky  ravines  above  described,  witii  thickly 
•loaded,  perpendicalar  banka :  next,  imagine 
of  Kaffirs  quietly  enfloonsed  in  the 
thornybuRh,  nishing  ni  the  opportune  moment 
oat  oi  their  laiiH,  yelling  their  demoniac  war- 
ay,  catting  adrift,  or  assagaying  the  leading 
«MitOiipBiiiiig  tiie  feramoit  waggon,  and  then 
oommencing  the  wholesale  plunder  of  the  rest, 
wiieh,  oaaght  as  in  a  trap,  can  neither  advance 
'tmntiro,  and  are  obliged  passively  to  submit 
la'thair  fate.  Let  the  reader  picture  to  hini> 
Mlf  the  bellowing  and  plunging  of  the  wounded 
'WMI,  tiieacrfams  of  their  nffrlehted  Hottentot 
,drifat»— the   bewildered  state  of  the  e»- 
fMj^  'fnhtng  ben  and  there,  scattering  an 
inAllMl  tM  into  the  bush,  whilst  many 
a  hrare  fcHo^v  meet«  hii  d*  ;ith  from  an 
untorseea  hand,  and,  in  witlidrawing  the 
qaiveiing  assagny,  breathes  his  last,  curaing 
flW^tee  which  has  doomed  Mm  to  an  Inglorious 
(?enth,  without  even  the  aatleliwtton  of  atriking 
a  blow  in  return. 

If,  gentle  reader,  your  imagination  can 
fliltt»  aiioh  a  ioene,  yen  will  behold  a  tme 
*epfesentat}fe  the  disasters  which  took  place 
ia  1846  at  Bnm's  Hill  and  Tmmpettcr's Drift ; 
nd  it  is  only  a  matter  ot  wonder  that  the 
Kidbi  ahotM  baf«  allowed  the  exUtenee  of  a 
ttfib  waggon  in  tfaiehr  oonntry,  where  they 
bad  10  maaj  ainilar  eppoMtmiticB  of  deitroy- 
iag  ihem.^ 

'"VJBat,  when  the  emigrant  shall  have  Bur- 
lllim  «tt  these  obetaelee,  and  leaehed  the 

teene  of  hig  destination,  it  is  only  then  that 
^  fhief  perils  and  disasterB  begin ;  and 


to  illustrate  these,  we  cannot  do  better  than 

htstoricalJy  rocord  the  fate  of  the  migrations 
which  have  occurred  during  this  century,  and 
that,  too*  under  the  moat  faToarable  anq^ieee. 
All  other  dangefa  aiak  into  comparative  li^ 

8ignifiprin<*f»,  when  compared  with  the  irrnp- 
tion  ot  the  Kaffirs.  These  are  tho  northern 
nations,  who,  driven  bade  to  the  interior. of 
Southern  Africa  '*  enonaoEed  on  by  the  rest- 
less foot  of  British  enterpriser."  wage  a  never- 
ceasinff  war  against  the  civilised  robbers  who 
despoi^d  them.  Truo  it  is  that  they  wage 
war  with  sangninary  violence  ;  hut  tho  guilt 
of  the  ediicntcd  "  Christians"  [in  nniue]  i.s  far 
greater,  who  well  knowin;;  what  is  guilt,  per- 
petrate the  most  heinouii  outrages  against 
ignorant,  half-armed,  and,  originally  nnoffend* 
ing  savages. 

So  terrible,  so  resistless  were  the  onslaughts 
of  the  Kathrs,  that  in  1778  the  entire  Zure- 
vekU,  ainee  called  the  province  of  Albany,  waa 
abandoned  by  its  European  inhabitants.  Go- 
vernment actually  committed  the  cruelty  of 
compelling  their  return  in  ISUti.   In  vain  the 
doomed  exiles  asked  for  at  least  forta,  atms,. 
and  troops  to  defend  them ;  these  were  all  de- 
nied, and  well  knowing  tliey  must  perish,  one 
may  even  say  desirous  that  they  j/iou^  perish, 
being  a  discontented  portion  of  the  population, 
the  colonial  authorities  consigned  them  to  their 
mclnnrliol\-  fp.U\    Such  was  the  butchery  and 
plunder  that  immediately  commenced  through- 
out the  province,  that  the  survivors  were  com- 
pelled to  fly  once  more.   Twice,  since,  the 
same  families  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  re- 
instate themselves  in  their  homos  ;  twice  they 
were  driven  from  that  land  of  death.  {Colonel 
OdOMM  Qgleiat  lteport,n.  i  .5.) 

"In  1817  a  ftesh  Kaffir  war  broke  out. 
After  raging  for  somp  time,  n  ^eace  was  con- 
cluded. The  Ivathrs  wore  supposed  beaten, 
but,  in  the  following  year,  the  moat  formidable 
invasion  which  had  yut  taken  place,  nnez- 
pectedly  overwiielmed  t\ir^  oastcrn  province,* 
which  was  on  this  oecasuin  completely  overrun 
and  cruelly  devastated  by  these  treacherous 
savages.  Grahamston  was  attacked,  and  with 
ditficnlty  Huvcd  by  Majur-General  Sir  T.  Wil- 
shere,"  that  is,  by  his  troops. 

The  Cape  being  so  cantinuously  overrun  by 
the  Kaffirs,  it  was  proposed  to  clear  a  space 
200  yards  broad  of  jungle,  along  tho  entire 

frontier,  to  erect  a  line  of  guard-houses  within 
sight  ot"  each  other,  vnth  two  foot  soldiers  and 
one  mounted  liHeniaa  m  eacli,  who  should  bo 
alternately  patrolling ;  to  form  a  lino  of  forts, 
more  distant  from  each  other,  ten  miles  further 
!<outh,  and  a  line  of  carap^,  about  twenty  miles 
trom  each  other,  ten  miles  further  south  still. 

*  S'..a;lh  Africa  is  IiIl il  ]rAr>  twi.)  yiroYin^'fS  :  tha 
westeni,  or  oldest,  with  Gape  Tonn  tor  its  capital; 
the  eastern,  the  j^insipal  towns  of  WbMl  arsaatal 
and  Grabamstown, 
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A  foci  WUahere 
00;  iftai  tie  en- 
Ub.   The  jungle 
tnd  the  Kaffirs  rushed 


;  proviag  un&Tailing  in  th^ 

of  ambitious  avarice  against  God  and 
tuai^JlX!,  another  plan  was  rcsortod  to.  As 
ea^y  8^  1809  Colonel  Collins  had  obBorred 
in  |i8  o^cial  report :  "fAiO  Cuility  With  whieb 
tii^K^drs  have  alwa^  entered  the  colony, 
may,  I  tnink,  bo  principally  attributed  to  the 
w^njBSg  of  the  population  of  the  eastern 
fM^tilar.  ^Iriie  system  of  granting  ftrmsoi 
sucn  omUBiderable  extent,  necessary  perhaps 
in  some  parts  of  the  settlement,  is  exceedingly 
impolitic  in  this  particular  district.  When  a 
line  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles  does  not 
pr^ent  4  resistance  of  more  than  one-third 
of  that  number  of  inhabitants,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  little  respect  should  be  paid  to 
it.  It  is  onl^'  uurpriiiing  that  the  settlers 
Bho^A  lu^tje  been  enabled  ao  long  to  remain 
in  any  part  of  it»  in  the  \acinity  of  a  numer- 
ous people,  continually  endeavouring  to  en 
croach  upon  their  possessions."  Ue  then 
l«^iomiencU>  tligt  in  re-oocupylng  the  de* 
8«r)Sed  tnu3tB  they  should  be  given  out  in 
smMl  portions  of  about  120  acres.  This  was 
tri^  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  will 
be  n$|iTated  shortly. 

tn  tlie  year  1819  gpovenunent  was  anzioiis 
to  thin  the  discontented  spirits  out  of 
England,  and  at  the  same  sime  desirous  of 
iryma  the  experiment  proposed  by  Colonel 
CoHms.  To  this  etfoet  it  raoruited  for 
26,000  emigrants  among  the  British  work- 
ing-classes, and  parliament  voted  £30,000  to 
assist  in  conveying  them  to  the  Cape.  The 
pUm  was  to  form  a  belt  of  fiv«  tiiouaand 
small  farms  on  the  most  dangerous  portion 
of  the  frontier,  and  other  bands  of  farms, 
growing  larger  the  n^ore  th^  were  removed 
ftfSm  &e  booudary  of  our  poteeSBiena.  The 
first  legion  of  asttlers  embarked,  little  dreem- 
ing  of  the  servioe  of  destruction  and  ruin 
on,  which  ihey  were  being  sent.  They  were 
led,  after  a  dtestrous  voyage,  huddled 
thcr  in  caiims  tents  under  the  burning 
Nothing  was  ready  for  them.  They 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  government 
^Mild  kt  dnee  convey  them  to  the  interior ; 
that  fhet^  they  would  enter  a  rich  and 
peabefttl  land ;  and  have  their  cottages,  or 
at  Idast  the  materials  of  building,  ready  ;  in- 
st^icd  of  tEds»  they  were  delayed  for  weeks 
on  {ho  shdire ;  Hie  oOttUniiaion^rs  and  con- 
thuftdili  had  either  been  unable  to  fulfil 
their  engagements,  or  had  misappropriated 
t^^^&U^  Ffxer  krol^e  out  amopg  the 
-tta  mm  they  were  xvadf  to 


ofthfiKcOi 


'if  :t 


broken  out— ^eat 

tlwy  were  .   .  ,  _ 

citifiniift  growing  mon»aiiltqF  tne  fia^ar  i 
progressed  to  the  interior.  Artiredatl. 
destination,  they  found  themaelvas  on  _ 
seat  of  a  scarce^xtinguiahe^  mib^ihe  ^tmcf 
1819;  dehigaoMr  llMirM^f  WMtMMir 
their  feet;  pestilence  all  around  tnem; 
tornado's  dashing  down  their  tattered  tenta, 
or  the  coverings  of  the  waggook  their  only 
honaea,  and  wild  beaat%  pr  iwUr  K#fii| 
daily  carrying  desolation  in  their  nudsti 
There  they  were  left  to  their  &to— and  <tf 
thatlucklMs  colony,  soaroe  pi»e  mupmei^Uf 
teUtfadrtatoof  h>0KrQr.-H[  ^UUBJL  S^umm 
Detpatckei;  "  Wm^k 

Meanwhile  the  secmid  division  of  oaigraBtf 
arrived.  The  force  of  aixos  had  enuaed  a 
momantaiy  )nU  akmg  ibe  ftmtier--but  tbi 
reaoltof  Coknel  Collins'  ISO^unwfte  «# 
became  apparent.  "  The  soil  was  too  podi 
for  agriculture;  120  acres  was  not  enough 
for  pasturage — and  the  settletB  wwiji  ruined.'* 
(Book  of  the  Ca^,)  >  ; 

The  fate  uf  the  reuuunder  is  told  id  §^ 
vemmeut-despatches :  "  Though  now  pto* 
fessedly  at  peace  with  the  Ka£&r8,  deprocblr 
tiona  toafpreatoff  orleaiMriM  ooBtinuidt* 
be  nevertheleaa  Inflioted  by  ijntaa  on  thi 
colony,  till  they  were  ai  last  carried  to  simIi 
a  pitch  that,  in  1823,  a  coBuaaodo  "  (miiitMjr 
expedition  was  obliged  to  be  alt  a  Upallbr  t|ii 
suppression." 

The  struggle  continued,  though  9<>metiBM% 
under  the  guise  of  a  nominal  peace,  until  18f% 
when  Macomo,  the  great  African  ekief  ^ 
expelled  from  the  tenritofif  ^  bad  bun  oalili 
to  the  Kaffirs ;  and  he  became  the  laadtf  ¥ 
that  fearful  Kaffir  irruption  of  1834-1835,  le 
secretly  concerted  and  so  suddenly  and  oatli* 
pectedly  eaniad  faito  flflhat.  \ 

*<This  unprovoked*  and  overwbelaiiflg  41^ 
vasioD,  effected  en  m<u«e  by  the  barbariW^ 
who,  without  even  their  oaoal  pcalimiasi^  0^ 
decbmtiott  of  war,  bnnt  at  a  iiimiMillilW 
sigmtl,  and  during  a  tim%  of  prolbaad  plaii 
in  countless  numbers  aeroas  the  Whole  lial 
of  our  eastern  frontier;  this  maidcroai  Ml 
terriBe  onaboght  of  the  |reaoh«reat  tMttl^ 
was — amidst  all  former  triaU  the  moat  croahltt 
calamity  which  had  yet  befdlen  tills 
and  unhappy  colony.  Id  one  short  walk 
AttiU-Uke  host — in  comparison  to  Wlli4l»  Ml 
Huns  and  Vandabw^MgMy|ii<(|itli<lipf  ^ 
had  burst  like  an  overwheln^ng  torraot  6^ 
the  regions  of  civilisation— ^had  swept  li>i|J 
fiery  simoon,  and  with  similar  deadly  e<fc<<fc 

*  It  is  amusing  to  read  ttie  lan|rtui|e  ^ 
degpatches  and  narratlTCtfi  aieaMn%  ibXtm, 
agmsaion  o(  the  Kaffirs  i^as  "  uhproT^lcM,"  iii 
'•Treacherons.'*  ft^hy  abou^  as  uumoto^.  Hjt 
ristnt;  of  Kogilshmdti  wotad  he,  If  \L%  wcmm  W 
sukgugatcd  Uie  lyallmiH  Mil  Han  ii  Uli  ^AhMMl  Mip 
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oijf&^idi^e  j«DgUi  aiid  ttnadth  of  th^  eni 

soiUog  i^ipf  i|Ki4>t|ieBe  rdeatlesa  savages, 
under  chiefs  as  savag»as  themselves,  led  by  the 
ta&afi  Maeomctf  and  iiU.bcothor  J^uiliaii  Tyalie, 


m>  4Mr>  ^Wf9»'  tk«^ard  of  September 
l^KMIl^.AlkAf  January  1835,  murdered 
erwy  joan  tiey  could  find,  burnt  450  farm- 
bo()i«s,^d  coDverted  the  whole  of  Albany  and 
SooMcwtifito  a  desert  waste."  Sir  Benjcanin 
d^fliMs  {Gmsffmor  cf  the  CajieJ  Official 
I>'itfetck  to  Lorti.  Olm^,  dated  Oaj^  ^oum, 

ifi^I^lUth^n  adds  in  the  same  dispatch : 

presKd  with  a  deep  feeling  of  commlsseratioc 
lor  jny  unfortunate  fellow-subj'^bts  of  the  colo- 
nial ^t)order,.  wiko^  piurder<:d  bodies,  burnt 
^WHi'ynlne^  hxmn,  atuli dflstitoto  finnjliea^  had 


"  -  — — —  ■ ' 

mi.  l9f$e  tracts  of  land  abandonee!  and  nifl 
I  beheld  the  blackened  ruin3  of  fiuin- 


been  rerently  in  my  sight  ■ — I  cannot  ade- 
quately point  out  to  yon  the  devastations  and 
lioQ^^hich  t4f4!9  mATciless  barbarians  bave 

The  irruption  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  im- 
mediate border.  The  Kaffirs,  after  breaking 
doto  the  feeble  defence  of  the  doomed  victims 
of9pI^(D@°t,  ponred  on  the  iaterior,  which 
thij^t^jfyiM;  working  men  bad  beea  dctigiied  to 
gu«d— the  rich  suffered  in  their  turn,  and  Sir 
B.|)'Crban  thus  officially  annoooces  the  losses 
of  Ujii|,CQloQi8U  in  1831-1835 ; 

f  1143d  ,horaea;  in,41d  bead  of .  eiiftUe; 
156,378  sheep ;  455  houses—  not  wigwams*  de- 
stroyed. By  these  losses  7000  of  His  Majes- 
tj'vai^ject^  were  in  one  week,  drlyen  to  utter 

the  expe^sea  of  this  war  of  1836,  on  which 
Lord  Gl^n^ff  ^ao  aiuiii«drertod»  amounted  to 

^2  WO.  • . 
Sqr  Benjamin  D*Urt»an  eii^tiilatod  witli  the 

Government  on  its  infamom  ooodttct  in  leaving 
thousands  of  the  coionists  out,  and  then  luring 
i.j^  defenceless  prey  to  the  Kaffirs.  Govern- 
l^.iui^wered  by  deposing  Sir  JBenja  nin,  who 
Ri^UB  days  in  qniwi  exile  in  the  Gnoadas. 
The  wave  of  emigration  still  flowed  languidly 
''P^  thp  colony  ;  the  fate  of  the  new  emigrants 
is  ^  told  by  a  subsequent  traveller.  "  Having 
"T^W  At  Algoa  B(^;'  says  the  anther  of  <*The 
Bo9kof  the  Cape,"  p..20,  " .  nd  whilst  proceed- 
iogthrough  the  province  of  Albany  (in  1846), 
U^n^  to  t]»e  .jiad  laments  of  the  British 
mifs,  ipjio,  9%  m  Instigation  of  onr  Gove»< 
wd  in  full  reliance  upon  its  subsequent  pnteo- 
tion,  had  left  the  hearthstones  of  their  fathers, 
{^ed  qvil^^ou  and  industry  to  Uiese 
'(■^.^jplps;  .and  who  there  abandoned  to 
tortus, and  left  nearly  to  their  own  resources 
uwaow  tor  the  second  time,  all  the  hard  earned 
"oj^of  their  labour  destroyed,  their  property 
*>ia^|U]|iii^|inried  off,  and  the  ocnflagration  of 
^w^oelim  hamlets.  I  heard  the  wail 
''f  tt*%ilwp^cd  widow,  the  cries  of  the  nnpfO- 
orplian,'  hud  the  biter  imprecations  of  the 
iriaed  farmer.  In  my  onward  progress  1  daily 


waste.    _  ^ 

houses  and  dwellings — cottages  gntted, 

and  deserted,  surrounde4.  by  ^^'^F^^^'^- 
djesert  tracts.  DestrucCion  M  or  mtini 
roughshod  over  this  devoted  province,  and  1mi4 
planted  her  iron  heel  on  the  very  sohnrlw  jjT 
Graham's  town,  its  risiiig  capital.  . 

Bat  the  toerent  of  destruction  w^ 
tarry ;  "in  July  1846  the  intelligence r€A«IWl 
England  that  our  troops,  after  losing  in^<^ 
Amatola  mountains  the  greater  part  of  ttw 
baggage  and  commissariat  slolrei,  werefotued 
to  retire  before  the  overwhelming  nnmbers  tn 
a  set  of  naked,  though  warlike  and  ferocioOB 
savages."  A  iresh  war  bad  broken  oat,  tho 
war  of  1840  to  1848.  like  t|ie  pwwbwg 
ohea,  it  broke  down  the  border  dinfenpes  and 
ravaged  the  interior  to  the  very  gates  of  it» 
capital.  Its  results  are  thus  pictured  *JjJ 
author  of  "Paat  And  Future  £|nigratic^ 

(p.l33):~ 

"Graham's  Town  presented  a  moSt melatt* 

choly  picture,  a  great  concourse  of  the  noig^ 
bouring  and  numerous  population  burnt  out  m 
their  homes  or  who  hadied  theimpeDding  dan* 
ger,  congregated  together  in  the  deepest  distress 
and  affliction,  in  many  instances  destitute  of 
every  article  of  clothing,  except  what  was^  <» 
their  persons,  in  deep  lamentaUea  fsr  the  lesa 
of  husbands  and  brothers  who  had  been  mur- 
dered in  cold  Uood  or  alaiA  in  defenee  of  their 
property.'* 

This  war  cost  £3,000,000. 

«•  We  may  be  justified  in  supporting  such  an 
expenditure  for  India,"  says  Dr.  Philips.  "  but 
it  is  impossible  that  England  can  seriously 
think  of  suQh  fm  pjtp^diture  for  SoutH  Afri^ 
which,  in  comparisQta  with  Il^djm  feOttte^fllW 
tbarj  a  worthless  desert.** 

Such  has  been  the  fate  of  emigration  toth« 
Cape.   Its  future  prospecU  are  no  brighter. 

••At  this  moment,"  says  Dr.  Fhiupe,  "it 
appears  to  me  to  bedeaUfhl  %vUeth«r  tiie  white 
men  or  the  black  men  are  to  be  doomed  to 
perish,  should  the  old  system  be  muoh  iyyr 
pursued."  **  The  elements  of  poiwSP  5Hld  de» 
■atrootlon  are  at  this  moiiiavt  wide)v  scattered 
over  the  whole  country  between  the  Orange 
River  and  Delagoa  Bay,  and  no  more  i*  ^^^'^fi, 
sary  but  a  power  to  combine  and  put  thMT  w 
notion,  to  Uot  «at  the  Mse  of  the  Cape  <f 
Good  Hope  from  the  list  of  British  colonies  ; 
one  individual  only  is  wanting  to  wieW^W 
elements.  To  make  the  colony  4efen»Me, 
he  oontinoes,  you  iH!l  not  only  ne^'iayW^ 
cooped  up  in  barracks,  but  it  will  be  necesaary 
to  construct  evei  y  Boer's  house  on  the  frontier 
into  a  fortification,  and  to  allow  etcry  toMj 
in  the  neighbourliood  eight  or  ten  soMiste  !• 
defend  it." 

The  l  allant  author  of  "  The  Cape  "  says  (in 
1849)  "the  struggle  l^etween  civilisation  and 
barbarism ia at  this  moment  Teiy  nicely  poised;" 
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(p.  226),  any  vacillation  of  purpose,  or  indeci-  ; 
aion,  must  inevitably  bhut  tbo  whole,  which,  I 
teu,  is  alrttdy  etfeetod.  (p.  287.)  lffe«n- 
while,  to  meet  the  dauger,  a  gorerumcnt  exists 
of  which  he  adda :— "  It  is  lamentable  to  think 
tlwt,  whilst  the  hearths  of  the  Cape  ilordcr 
GoloBists  were,  at  «wrtain  periods,  deluged  with 
the  blood  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  reUtlves, 
their  wives  and  helpless  of&prin;;  sometimes 
h)^$«h(ertKl  before  their  eyes, .  their  cornfields 
^M-^Mvili^.Mr  tooks  ewvpt  ^  tMt  Umw 
nsdoeed  to  ruins— to  add  bitterness  to  gall,  tbey 
were  taunted  as  the  authors  of  their  own  mis- 
if»:^m»  Jity  ^vbo,  strangely  biassed  by 
mprnft  itatsnMote,  judgefl  tbem  vaheard  at 
tliia  distance  of  several  thousand  rollcs  from  the 
Mene  of  pillage,  bloodshed,  and  dev&itation." 
.  Sino^  the  aboye  stateoienU  and  prophecies 
fprt.ittat^,  t]i9  .fiNmer  baTe  been  txaecded, 
4p<  mtur  Yerri^^.  by  the  terrible  scenes 
tnaetiaff  in  the  present.  Id.'O  wituessed  the 
ootbreslc  of  a  Katfir  invasion,  more  general, 
f,d«i«iUting  than  any  that  iiarc  been,  and 


18.' I  \%  now  witnessing  its  still  inoreasinf  de- 
vastations. 

Noir  let  tba  Englhb  «afktiif>man  east  a 

retrospect  on  the  frevioos  pages.  The  emi- 
grant arrives  on  the  coast,  there  the  sterile 
Hoil  is  ensrossed  by  old  established  land  iqodo- 
pdliits,  whole  thialT  eeatteivdiDembertcannMt 
Jortunei  oat  of  the  helpless  servitude  of  a 
swarminj  aboriginal  population ;  in  the  large 
town^  and  on  the  entire  ae«Jbaar^,«oniiet 
Uboar,  aad  Fingo,  a|id  jiiltelitiiil  HfiHoHtiwifc 
banish  tlic  emigrant  from  the  means  pf  «e^. 
He  looks  to  the  interior,  there  the  moreaoees- 
sible  parts  are  monopolised  by  tha^^taiifg 
turn  of  the  rich ;  he  atruggles  i^n  td.Mv^M^ 
der,  and  before,  oven  sbouUl  ha  sfceeedHia 
reaching  it,  he  sinks  beneath  a  chanaqfwmy 
murder,  conflagration  and  disease.  04  'f^^ti^ 
Sveh  it  the  fint  oolony  that  mtaU^Vfyim, 
Bat  deeper  atrocities  than  any  yetiMilWliA, 
lie  at  the  door  of  our  Colonial  GovemmeHt  in 
reference  to  this  ill  fated,  colony,  the  naraiioii 
of  which  shall  be  given  in  our  eBsaing  wmhcr. 


1 
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▲  FINE  YOUNG  FOB£IQN  QENTLEMAlft 


,  :  ...  ui- 
*  **t  .laj' 

•(Hi-*" 


A  NIW  iOVO  TO  AN  0U>  TCirS. 


IHiaiOf  you  a  song  9t  Ml*  nodeni  tiaie-«irheD 

honesty  grows  rare, 
Of  thaflae  joung  foreign  gentleman,  with  his 

loiig  and  tnnf  bftlfs 
Jf»  lives  in  a  srarrft-np  lis  pair«->with  tabla, 

bad,  and  ehair^ 
And  a  bft  of  glass  in  the  whidow-pane,  to  comb 

his  curly  hair. 
Bat  if  you  want  to  call  on  hinij  youUl  never 

find  out  -where. 
Ok«  the  fine  young  fore^  gaatlcinaii,  wifehhi^ 
•    iMif  and  oiirljr  hahr. 

Ila»  an  old  box  filled  with  mimI  and  itoMs, 

whioh  he  calls  his  portmanteau. 
And  a  shirt  that's  sometimes  meant  for  use, 

and  another  meaat  for  abow ; 
Ahd  a  hat  that's  good,  for  that  bo  atolo  at  an 

erening-rout  you  know. 
A  ^taiht'  aad  rhug,  and  brooch  and  pin,  and 

watch  that  dos'nt  go  ; 
▲ooat,  that  never  gets  the  worse,  and  waiat- 

ooat  rieh  and  rare. 
Qkl  the  fine  young  foreifn  gentlmm^  with 
.  bia  loitf  and  «iiriy  ba&. 




'^t  trao  he  speaks  no  EnglMi  m^/  hm^ 

ogles,  sighs,  :ind  sings, 
Eats  an  enormous  dinner  too,  but  he  utten 

nameless  things.  •  i.''t»' 

He  glides  about  all  nolsalettly,  and  ^tWjJwyvit 

nonsense  flings. 
Like  an  angel  hovering  round  About,  iritj^ 

whiskers  for  his  wings;  "t 
And  eyes  that  have  the  faculty  to  sptjwn 

everywhere,  •  •     *ee  , 

Like  a  fine  yonng  foreign  gvnitamfltl,  lriifi*lii 

Jong  and  early  hair.  '  '.J 

And  whan  yon  find  hia  naklnf  leta  Uyytu 

wife  or  daughter  fair, 
And  iust  by  way  of  ,a  gentie  hint.yoa  Jl(ja|i  i<V» 

down  the  stairs.  %  ^j,  jj 

And  you  think  he'^  gone  :i^ay  Ib^good,  l4|y4t 

the  Lord  knows  where. 
On  some  fine  day  of  spring  at  last,  if  700  hap' 

pen  to  be  there. 
You'll  find  him  in  your  drawing-feonif  apoa 

your  easy  ohair. 
Oh  !  the  fine  young  foreifn 

his  lo^g  aad  aniily  hair.         •  •..  c  i? 
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r^iTitm TTdiv,  with  the  sun,  hnsgotie  w^steHn?. 
fl^S'  Eliefe  WMPburton  ;  and  it  is  ind«ed  inte- 
fdMllgkftf  <fM»  Hill JhiAiil  stages  of  imperial 
poww  ^tHifrd.'  R  AflB^ia  (at  least 

is  fir  as'oiir  tcicf^a  gd,  tbe  superior  antiquity 
of  dliiieto '«]Hl'4iidiati '^ropircR  being  not 

«llle»ia««d)i^  tftid  tbcnee  teltliTig  on 
ll<i0'Ttrd  iiiid  Sidoii,mi  tliet«iipr«««r 
Athens  and  Cdrlnth,  on  the  ports  of  Syracuse 
lMl€ftrtM||[e.  on  the  towers  of  Alexandria,  on 
AM4lUllr'«f^  Roittbi  On  the  Lagimes  of  Venice, 
«ii^th«»i1toi^*o#  8(MriBf  Attii  PoM(li(ai4>«tfr'«be 
^ykes  of  HblUnd,  on  the  docks  of  England^ 
flODtinnottsly  westering — is  now  flitting  away 
npidly  to  a  remoter  west,  and  the  United 
StMeief  Ameriea  are  greeting  the  reetding 
goddess. 

All  these  empires  cither  founded  or  developed 
tlMir  power  through  commerce ;  perhapn  with 
Ot  Military  exception  of  Rome,  it  wu  to 

commerce  they  owed  their  origin,  by  com- 
meroe  they  developed  their  ascendancy.  Com- 
merce indeed,  often  hired  and  wielded  the 
Ibr  tiMfe  !b  not  a  more  sanguinary 
thing  than  aommerce  based  on  oompetition  ; 
hat  barter  superseded  military  prowess,  barter 
loperseded  natural  labour,  and  the  results  are 
fiven  by  ibe  President  Motii6»<ptien  iA  the 
*ords:—  ^i  .  -  i-.::-  .      f  ' .  •  , 

The  fortune  of  imeritinie  empires  aaflftot 
he  long,  for  they  reign  only  by  the  oppression 
•f'  fhe  nations and  while  they  extend  tfaem- 
•dwi  ahrpad^,  they  undmiit^  themfalves 
Within."  "     ' '  '  . 

For  "maritime*'  read  "commercial,"  the 
pnwalde  meaning  of  the  President,  and  the 
fftl)^  tlie,iimlanD«ijj^  complete.  Empires 
nised  by  trade  have  aoqaiffed  sudden  artificial 
J)lcndour,  and  then  always  perished  as  rapidly, 
■kt-a  hotbed  plant  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
JJINI  li  apparent— MKle  is  expansive ;  it  is 
Hi  1la'm»;i«V«r  to  maKo  fVesh  con- 

J««jiiB,  new  markets,  and  employ  more 
■jjofl^'  Ai  long  as  the  expansion  continues, 
«  Hwe)L  if  £09^  is  plentifully  SMpplied 
Kboii^  or  if  it  oomcaln  plen^tf  apnliange 
Jfc»innCM!tnre  from  abroad  ;  but  increased 
gyp  begins  to  require  the  hands  that  are 
MMsary  for  agrioolture,  and  the  land  that 
MtapnMhiMooia>i»(]«i4  ivmkkpmfor 
^  purpose  of  snpplyiiig  wool— lAit  tkeeh  the 
Prochi<^to)i  of  food  at  hm«.  The  couyitn/ 
^jJJ^  ixwft',  while  Hi  mam^acturtrt  grow  j 


All  may  still  be  well,  however,  if  food  cornea 
in  plentifnl  exchange  for  manvfaccnro '  from 
abMlad;  but  gold,  ari<flfltol'  piotfidla*  mm^kB 
raw  material  for  mRnnfacture,  are  needed ^ 
foreign  trade,  and  will  therefore  be  iraporfed 
in  exchange  for  the  great  raannfaetoreii  -in 
prefereiioo  to  foo4^  But,  uroroe  ihan-lM;  flM 
mstant  eonlfwIitivB  manufacture  hegiiis^Mad; 
the  foreign  manofaetur«r  will  no  longer  sHid 
food  in  exchange  for  artificial  goods ;  for  he 
would  be  raining  his  own  manufinOlnrifig; 
enterprise  by  so  do^g.  Tki*  MpjftW^ 
importation  of  joorl  /"y*'  >  nhroad. 

All  might,  however,  work  for  some  tirao,  if 
high  wages  enabled  the  working  man  to  buy  food 
fwm  abroad,  atneo  food  woold  atUt  ba  amt  hi 
exchange  for  gold.  But  here  tbe  neit  Hnk  fai 
the  chain  of  ruin  is  unfolded. 

Competition  is  sure,  sooner  or  later*  to  begin 
in  otbor  oonntrioi.  Of  all  the  oonuMioial 
empires  above  named,  the  one  competed  with 
destroyed  the  other,  directly  or  indirectly. 
America  is  now  competing  with  England.  Aa 
soon  ai  this  oompetituNi  oammenoea,  it 
can  be  met  only  by  one  of  two  mnanii 
either  by  the  exclusive  possession  of 
superior  machinery,  or  by  driving  down 
the  wages  of  iUie  .irQrl{ing-cla«s^  or  .by  .bolh 
means  combined.  -■it'si'.u.i 

The  exctuaire  possession  of  supffrioirnaehK 
nery  or  raanufacturini;  knowledge,  is  an  ephe- 
meral- advanta^er  of  which  other  natiomLare 
sore,  at  some  time,  to  beoome  j^osaej(B(8d.''*Tt1ie 
secret  of  the  sllk-worrii,  of  dyeing,  of  the  Greek 
fire  —  secrets  more  pertinaciously  kept  and 
more  jealously  guai-ded  that  a^  m^uiu^turing 
or  BDieebanicia  aeoveta  of^niodeni^t|Bifo» 
aU  diicovered  nntwithntnndinf.i  aBd-HpOihfl 
came  patent  to  the  world.    Thus  our  superior 
mechanical  knowledge  ia  being  rapidly  «ran«^ 
lated  by  foreign  -ewuito'iii.^  ^te  leeW  of 
Saxony  are  superseding  our  "  wrought  gooda** 
by  the  •*  mock- fashion    the  engineers  of  Ame- 
rica are  making  steam-engines  for  English  and 
German merehants,  who  used  to  apply  to^ 
English  industry  before.  *   AM  why  ?  beeanae 
America  can  make  them  better  and  clieqLp^ 
now  !    And  even  supposing  that  foreign  coun- 
tries do  not  yet  iqdal  us  iu  mechanical  skilly 
whioh  probably  none-d*  ftaliiely  yoti^il^ahlj 
proves  this :  that  the  evil  has  not  yet  pro- 
gressed as  far  as  it  will,  it  is  true  ;  but  that  it 
has  progressed  far  notwithstanding;  that  other 

"  lake  the  instances  of  Ifewcastle  and  Hamburg 
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connlriei  have  been  diiniDishiDg  the  relative 
dutAOoe  bt^roeo  u ;  that,  to  say  the  lent  of 
it,  they  liii;fe  been  gnog  more  fast,  while  we 
have  been  walking  more  slow.  Thus  much  to 
shew  that  the  exclusive  possession  of  superior 
mechanical  skill,  always  ephemeral,  is  fleeting 
from  our  own  giwp  oliiB^y* 

Now,  competition  in  manufacture  means 
underselling,  and,  of  course,  the  more  maohi- 
nery  is  perfected  in  foreign  countries,  the 
ehmptr  tWHO  muMmmAtumnSaietag^  Mm 
more  diffiealt  it  beoooMHi  lo  und^ell  them. 
Therefore  the  employer  at  home  tries  to  solve 
the  diffioolty  by  driving  down  the  wages  of  his 


M  the  samo  time,  however,  it  wuf  be 
argued,  that  increased  manufacture  gives  in- 
ocoased  work ;  and  therelore  this  extension  of 
ibhmIhIm  boMtfii  the  wnking-claw.  I 
dny  this :  it  does  not  inereaae  the  amoant  of 
work,  it  only  alters  its  nat'ure.  It  merely 
TBAMMPbAxn  the  work  from  the  field  to  ttie 
fiuU  f »'  4nm  opB^tiag  weoJlih(food),  to  ofooting 
ImmM  or  MpoKlnilice.  Agoia,  why  does 
manufacture  increase — why  are  additional 
markets  sought  so  eagerly,  that  they  are 
opened  witk  cannon-bails,  if  need  be  ?  Be- 
OMon  IMgB  eompetitioii  tmag  the  flumn- 
fiMturer  to  undenellt  and  he  being  desirous  of 
clearing  the  same  annual  income  as  he  did 
before  that  competition  oommenced,  is  obliged 
to  mmaMfKM  so  neb  Mre  at  the-  loww 
prim,  thui  he  need  have  done  at  the  higher 
price,  and,  of  course,  to  pay  his  workmen  less. 
Therefore,  on  the  international  competitive 
Mem  an  iamin  ef  mde  always  signifies  a 
oepreauon  of  wages. 

Here  then  we  have  the  threefold  evil :  the 
production  of  food  crippled  at  home,  its  impw- 
tation  impeded  from  abroad,  and  the  means  of 
tlM  fradBiaf  jnan  ooDtinaously  fiUliag.  Let  it 
not  be  argued  that  this  is  not  yet  fully  the 
case  in  England :  I  answer  that,  out  of  these 
three  evils,  two  are  already  realized.  The  soil 
il  neglec  ted  end  ■Mappnliied'f -Ibr^fao  purpoees 
and  throagh  the  ageney  of  manufkcture  ;  and 
wages  have  been  continuously  falling  |  for  the 
parposes  ot  competition.  That  the  other  evil, 
llMMBlnetad  importalieB  effeed,  hee  mt  yet 
beiB  Ibll^  fealieed.  Is  no  proof  that  it  will  not 
bOb  ai  it  inevitably  must  ere  long,  through  the 
develepaient  of  the  eausce  ahready  pointed 
oat. 

Having  laid  doaai  tiieiefaaii,  theaNRuiaeM  of 

wh  icb  I  defy  any  man  to  controvert — facts  which 
constitute  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  decline  of 
empires :  facts  which  have  been  realised  by  every 
eeameteialetate  ot  every  age  of  bietery :  fiurtt, 

the  impress  of  which  England  aow  bears  upon 
ber  toilwom  face,— I  address  myself  to  you, 
I  of  the  middle-class,  as  that  order  of  society 

"  HotM  to  the  People,"  Ko.  6,  p.  KM, 
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which  has  orinoipally  contributed  to  prodpoe 
the  evH.  and  eft  iAmk  <hai^  ii  «Apr  Uifa^ 
ning  to  react.  ■ 

Let  me  define  whom  it  is  that  I  address,  for 
the  term  middle-class  is  miioh  jaisandewtegd 
and  misapplied.  By  n^ddle>4iMiI-'Md(MlpA 
those  wbo  are  eqaaly  leiaaeed'fiiom  tbergpeet 
employer,  and  the  poor  employed — it  is  not  the 
raillowner  and  mineowner,  the  baiiker  >ndlt»di 
lord,  the  great  ei^talist  of  phyrfa,  laMj  flTi^ 
ligioB,— bit'il  la  M  ftmer,  and  the 
shopkeeper^  who  are  comprised  under  the  de- 
nomination—and  these,  I  say,  are  beoomii^ 
the  suffsrem  under  the  system,  first  » 
evwhoi  4iw  w«irling-«aa,  baft  9  •on 
STOP  raaiw— it  eeiaee  the  order  noKt  above, 
and  to  tbatoi^Inew  wttb.  to- apeak  a wnA 

of  warning.  '     <  i^Jaul 

In  all  countries  the  proeperiiyiltbawaii* 
class  depends  ea  the  presfMrity  of  the  werkiog 
olftsses ;  for  it  depends  on  Home  Tra»«,  and 
home  trade  cannot  flourieh  without  high 
wQgee,  or  self-supporting  4ah*ar,ioatt^4p^ 
of  tbe  toiling  popriailea.  4NNpltMpi%|FW 
have  to  choose  between  paupers  and  costMB- 
ers:  which  are  the  most  profitable  to  jsat 
Between  one  large  farmer  employia^  ^1*!^ 
Ufa  beggared  asA— or  eaa-  haadaed  ai|iW» 
dent  jeemetty  with  happy  affluent  hmmm 
the  same  amount  of  land  ?  If  you  think'tsa 
latter  more  profitable,  help  to  break  down^ 
landed  mmiopoly,  and  plaea  <fca  people  aadla 
soil  I  Yaa  eaa  de  tt— yon  are  electo«-^ysa 
have  the  constitntional  power  in  yoarkand% 
if  you  did  but  all  know  how  to  "ooe  it,  and  hiA 
the  oonraee  to  use  it  well  I  Whieh  is  bestfAt 
yoii~-«ne  laige  flnanlbolarer  emptoying  1^ 
half-starved  slaveBi  wbe  are  snre,  nSne4wihl 
of  them,  to  perish  in  the  workhouse,—^,  tb* 
manufacturer's  purse  being  reduced  to  lea 
dineaeioos,  one  IheMaad  bappy  coMirfi 
showaiiimp  their  copious  earnings  in  your  ttiM 
[f  you  prefer  the  latter,  help  to  break  down  tbe 
monopoly  of  machinery,  and  pnt  an  end  to  the 
competitive  btboor  surplus,  partly  4qr  "  ^ 
that  surplua  on  tile  land^  partly  by 
to  toil  for  its  own  benefit,  and  by  thtun 
the  wages  of  the  hireable  portion. 

Do  you  think  yoo  would  be  tiie 
if  tbe  iBOdBea  of  royalty,  |Men^  bishops, 
nisters,  amba-^adors,  landlords,  milMorto, 
mine-owners,  bankers,  usurers,  and  cut-tbroaJi 
were  diminished  by  three-fonrths  f  Oo  tM 
contrary,  yon  weQM  be  fba  gaiaen^if  the 
wealth  thus  nonopolised  werediBtr{boteda^|)^fc 
Sismondi  says,  speaking  of  Italy— 

*<  It  is  not  00  the  mass  of  wekltbi  it.isopii< 
mmummajm,  tbai  the  prosperity  ef  aMiiW 
pends ;  ittoressiog  opolenoe  eontiaMd  to  wm 
the  eye,  bnt  men  beeane  more  miserable ; 
rural  popahition,  Ibrmeriy  aetive,  febasMP^ 
energetic,  were  succeeded  by  a;.  fcsfcle^Bif 
wbila  tba  inbabUwIi  of  tomis  Mmk  In  viMiBd 
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i^mtt  or  perilled,  in   want,  amidsl 
liikeittev  bMl  ttomioivet  created." 
'  ItaigKteive  him  ipMkhig  of  BngUod  in 

MT  vn  day.  One  m^,  even  if  he  waat«, 
itfiooi  eat  mtich  more  than  one  man's  shnre — 
munat  vm  mudi  xncBe  than  oae  maa's  propor- 
iMKf  imllMiltiM  II,  ky  keeping  viHiow 
h  Ikg^uy  to  nphoM  Ms  monopoties,  he  pre> 
teoti  tiiem  from  enjoying  f^mr  share,  and  thus 
fron  IwwiUiojt  jw,  neo  of  tb«  middle  elass, 
bj  its  panbaw.  Tri^Um  jbtneUery  might  be 
■M^  finper  paneh  of  eaiblaiOiied  ohariots  be 
seen— feww  ostrioh.feathcrs  be  ourled — fewer 
and  chaodeUeffs  be  ^aahioned — ^fewer 
leo  be  made:  bat  was  ever  a  middle- 
iflipported  by  tbeoe?  Afev  MglmMHtiii 
ihcprapn  have  been  enriched  by  these  means, 
mm  who  benefit-ed  the  foreigner  more  than  the 
natioD — but  the  working-ciAsa,  aud  therefore 

jm,  Hm  mlMMum  lw?a  bMiitaipsiviriilied. 

isTi  mooUeot  the  alternative  is  not  between 
ihfil  work  and  no  work — -but  between  injurious 
isitB  ot  labour,  and  hi;aehciai  application  oi 
IjiMR  If  tiM  |«eing  and  hi|itiiif  «tiidt  wore 
fsnwsssed  to-m9now«  Sat  iattaiMW,  tke  result 
nt^  not  be  throwing  so  many  working  men 
9atol  enQ»k>yai|aitaAd  iftto  be^aiy,  but  the 
mf  mtm:  tii*ivtifioiaicm|>lojment  alluded 
tiiM  MtaB  tti«B  from  prodoctiye  employ- 
vm^  :  they  bave  been  taken  from  tiUing  the 
fields,  hrom  producing  food,  to  serve  the  iaxa- 
rieg  aad  vioea  of  the  rioh ;  they  have  been 
IriMfttoBi  pi«4«etiT6  kbanur  to  uapradiMtiw 
toil— they  are  .?o  many  kandi  tal'eH  from  pro- 
dmUm,  wkiU  the  riKnitkt  are  left  for  consump- 
Urn  jm^  the  »mm  aa  before.  Therefore  It  is 
liswiiesof  theriflh  laBki  mi  injury 
«i|Ih  working  classes*  and  by  eoosequenoe  on 
yoass  well;  for  food  is  wealth  ;  decrease pro- 
dsstisn  wbiifi  you  have  the  aacessUy  lor  that 
psdaHten  mdtMiaiihqd,  and  tlun  liave 
at  Moe  the  Mwee  ,of  paupflciiM.  This 
'm  the  secret  ol  pauperism  in  our  country; 
lod  pauperism  is  the  leverage  which  is  sub- 
VBtiig  you  of  the  mi4|dto-<t^ !  Now,  if  the 
fSMlo  were  emaMipatwl  itoai  wages  slavery, 
tQapiaeed  in  a  prosperous  oondition  by  high 
ws^a,  land,  and  independent  labour,  even  at 
tl)iSoc»t  ol  somewhat  reducing  dukes  and  mar- 
frilMb  «nr«%  you  wwsU  ii^t  loiff  but 
9iHi  in  your  custom  :  for  instead  of  now  build- 
iog  me  carriage  you  would  make  100  carts — 
ii)i|!l9d  d  now  shoeing  one  racer  you  would 
i^;^0 famo-horses ;  instead  iQf  noiriMldi^ 
She  livery  you  would  <ilii|hal<600  jMiiiiii.  In- 
ifea||dot  now  furnishing  one  maneion,  you  would 
fuonh  lyUUO  cottages ;  and  thus  through  all 
the  JmmImi  of  your  tnida  mU  i»l«(ty. 

Ton  have  In  general  a  "holy  dread*' of 
paying  high  wnges  ;  you  think  the  lower  wage*? 
SIS  the  more  you  put  in  your  pockets  ;  exactly 
tilt  reverse  is  the  case  :  the  lower  wages  are, 


same  time  that  you  areruininj^  your  workmen. 
Hiyk  waga  paid  by  the  middi€<ia$$a  to  Ike 

and  at  a  hiffk  nOereH  too.  Yoa  are  the  distii* 
bating  and  sellinp  das&»-tiie  workmen  are  the 
(ffodacing  and  buying  <dsfl»  when  you  sell  yoa 
aefi  at  a  proit ;  Hie  warkHHi  buys  of  yooMI 
is  the  wages  you  have  paid  lliat  enable  liittSa 
buy — there  fore  the  more  yon  pay  the  more  yoll 
&elly  and  thus  the  more  you  gaiiu.  Yon  pay 
thewerftmaate  piedaoeyour  eapital,  aad  then 
yea  leprodnee  your  eapilal  eat  «f  tlie  wages 
yoxT  paid  your  workmen.  Thus  the  workinj- 
cias^^  are  a  bank  in  which,  by  wages,  yon 
invest  your  money,  and  turn  a  twofold  profk. 

The  time  it  not  far  distant^  perhapb,  la 
which  workinn'-raen  will  be  their  own  shop- 
keepers— but,  at  any  rate,  you  are  following  a 
iiuioidal  policy  by  impoverishing  those  wImm 
poverty  is  Ant  VMolting  in  your  roia. 

Look  i^fatn  at  the  system  you  uphold  :  the 
evil  is  in  your  own  ranks  as  well  as  in  t^MSe  of 
the  working-class.  Competition  is  destroying 
yonrewD  etdar.  large  shopkeeper  ewaNein 
up  the  small  one  ;  the  wholesale  dealer  deroon 
the  retail ;  the  great  manufacturer  destroys  the 
lesser  :  CKKTR4usA.iioif  is  at  work.  £ven 
modem  scieiiee  oontribatei  to  yomr  ivin :  tiie 
railroads  have  altered  the  a^|>eet  of  ouriotemsi 
trade.  All  the  trade  is  centring  in  a  few  great 
townt^ag  London,  Liverpool,  L*eed8,  Norwich, 
Nottingham,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  Birmingham, 
Aft  &eoeaBt(^  ahopkeeper  is  kmog  ha  «m^> 
tomer,  who  now  deals  with  the  large  tradesmen 
in  the  few  great  centJcs  of  commerce,  wiioso 
accumulated  capital  enables  him  to  undersell, 
aad  wlMni  lalbaadi  mnder  aetiwibii  to  lli^ 

(K>Un^  CUStOOMK 

Do  not  think  that  those  cvHh  are  merely  t  ran- 
sitory. They  are  deep-seated.  The  trade  of 
EngLand  ia  bei^niii^  to  define.  ViiaMfe 
ness  of  '49  and  '50  was  merely  owiog  to  tkk 
disturbed  state  of  the  continent,  that  stopped 
foreign  competition,  whilst  it  BtiU  left  foreiga 
porte  open  for  British  manuftetaMu  Yoa 
were«hen  told  that  theriaam  tfafle  tHUtnf  e)y 
ephemeral — and  behold  '  the  uopds  are  vcri- 
tied — THB  RS-ACWON  HAS  <  OMM  KNCED — despite 
the  ExhibUtioa.  Beiare  that  £xhiiaikoB 
opened,  yea  «ere  toMthal  it  neviidtltowi 
injury  to  the  shopkeepers  of  both  town  and 
country  :  you  disbelieved  the  assertion,  and 
behold  1  that  too  hea  been  fuifiliad  to  th^ 
letter,  and  from  the  >eiyoausasafeated.  tiffe 
competition  of  the  world  is  beatiaj^  ita  dowa 
at  last.  Toil  lashed  to  free-trade  as  a  remedy 
— but  free-trade  is  no  remedy^  ^ough  jwit 
aad  naeewary  ia  Hbmitf^-brnmn  frmtMe 
ceuuwt  prevent  competition.  It  merely  re- 
moves an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  good  thing 
coming — supposing  that  good  thing  to  be  on 
the  xoad — ^but  it  does  not  set  it  on  ita 
jouQueiy* 
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TO  THE  PEOPLE. 


tion  vreiraye  been  accderat- 
ing  ottTselyes.  We  have  literally  been  forc- 
ing America  to  manufacture,  because  we 
have  thrown  her  ^cotton  on  her  hajMs  hy 
procuring  quantities  from  Egypt  and  from 
India,  and  accordingly  that  cotton  which 
used  to  be  sent  here  to  set  our  factories  at 
work,  is  now  used  up  there,  to  keep  the 

Tlie  Sftm&.with  Gei-many.  After  inducing 
hw  te  inrest  her  capital  nnd  onergiep  in  the 
WQ<^l62i  ^sade»  we  suddoniy  thcow  the  raw 


In  1800  there  were  only  12,000,000  Dbfi^p 
inJSiigland  ;  now  there  are  50,000,000. 

la  1800  there  wer«  in  Jiew  SoatJi  Wale* 
only  6,124  sheep.  '    -        >  t    ,  •  . 

In  18:23  the  number  had  ICietied,  tf3d,30L 

In  I810^tlie.  Austfalkftv  wool  imported 
was  167fl>«. 

Inl84S       ...  ,K,488,Y»Mls. 

Now  mark.  Ill»y«frect  this  had  on  Gei  Tnany : 
la  1836  Qenail^mipplMns  with  3h7m,l\)m. 
In  1843  ...       only  lt>,80a,44eJlt>. 

Thus  oar  colonies  have  been  tornad.  into  a 
CUM  to  thB  mttbar  eeostry. 

Germany  with  her  wool  thrown  on  her 
hands,  and  her  capital  and  energy  once  invested 
in  the  woollen  trade,  created  with  the  hope  of 
supplying  EngUmd*  nataraUy  applies-  to  her 
only  resource,  manufacture, — meanwhile  we 
must  not  exppct  Australia  to  beconxt!  a  market 
for  onr  ^nanufactores,  from  the  very  fact  that 
pMtaragtt  ketps  it  ■nder  peopled  wul  poor. 
Tha  adage  *'  graap  all,  lo^  all"  was  never 
more  completely  exemplitied.  Xow  when  I 
ask  what  power  shall  wave  back  the  rising  io- 
dnstxy  of  Europe.  What  iron  hand  shall  tesr 
vp  the  growing  plant  of  wide  world's  commerce 
and  throw  it  a  withered  wreck  at  the  leaden 
feet  of  the  colossus  England  ?  Till  yon  can  do 
this,  till  you  oan  push  back  the  earth's  progres- 
tkmrtiO^'  Toa  can.  roli  hack  the  tide  of  history, 
and  paralyse  the  heart  and  brain  and  sinpv,'^  of 
mankind,  not  till  then  can  you  recall  the  liit- 
ting  phMitism  of  trade,  and  chain  her  to  the 
Mk  difts  ol  yoMT  Islalid ; -411  do  you  Ihink  lo 
open  new  gates  for  your  enterprise — by  the  keys 
the  christian  Whigg  use  so  unspairingly  ? — the 
cannon  balls  of  China,  the  bayonets  of  Sdode, 
or  tboB«MerooC  Zealwid?  Bemeosber  the 
United..Statei  on  knocking  at  the  doors  of 
China— remember  thnt  India  is  held  at  the 
point  oC  the  Bayonet,  and  that  point  is  grown 
.slippery  frith  nvoh blood;  roaemberv  liVaiiee 
dntobes  the  north  of  Africa,  the  union  over- 
shaclow.^  the  Sonth  of  America,  and  &i|S8i» 
holds  central  Asia  in  its  grasp. 

Kemember  that   the  plan  of  nndtraelling 


withont  whirh  yo-a  can  nolewpw  wmppie,  hm 
reached  its  utmost  limit,  for  vrapos  liave  been 
lowered  to  their  utmost  Umit  too,  and  if  they 
had  not,  a  tazatioi^  i^nd  fating  qi^.67s.  per  btsd 
has  to  compete  with  one  of  five.  •  Eemember 
also  that  competition  abroad  h  but  in  the  In- 
iancy.  Neither  forget  that  the  luastry  of  tiie  sea 
no  longer  emmres  the  monopoly  of  oommics: 
railroads  have  ^imged  that  too,  and,  much  of 
that  merchadize,  that  u.se(l  to  be  coiiveywi 
from  port  to  port  by  sea,  jaoj.^ts  %  ^qu^ 
from  port  to  port  by  land,  -  .  ,  ,  ' 
With  tbio  doeline  of  oonwce,  pattpsnim. 
must  iiirren^e.  w'lth  ooncomitants,  pOflfS- 
rate  and  taxation,  iuaolvency  andjhaQkrttptffil|j; , 
Ponder  o?er  those  facts,  men  pf  the  ll^ftdla. 


olass^aiid  learn  tb»t  yoor  aftlmtiopi  Ufi^«)H| 
wi(b»  and  tkrougli  the  pqBf^.  >. 

Ernest  JoKsp^r 

As  it  So,  aie  alaies  yonrselvM)  wUle 
you  are  OMktiif  rothers.   Though  a  froolioii 

of  you  pc'sf^g  Totcfl.  that  fraction  dnro  not  UlC 
them.  You  are  as  a  class  as  much  disfrnr- 
obised  as  we  are.  It  is  a  failaqy  to  say  tlie 
House  of  Comnoiis  fs  •  mtddh^^lm  buns.. 
Jt  is  not.  It  la  a  landlohd  and  MONEifcOtp 
HonsK.  The  only  difference  from  old  times 
that,  wbereaa  the  former  then  had  itto.tk«iu- 
selves,  they  now  lAmm  it  wUb'^tbe  .lallMd,«rf 
the  JaAter  have  the  lai^eat  abareof  Iti  influ- 
enoe.  Hrtiti^  no  working>olas8  reserve  of  cus- 
tomers to  lail  back  upon,  ,1^e  rich'  hafe  itia 
tfaeiv'power  of  eKolnsiffe  deaKfif ,  te^mto  job 
whenever  they  please.  You  are  tberetore 
obliged  to  submit  to  their  caprices,  torrirtn-pat 
their  carriage  doors ;  you  dare  not  even  &ik 
them  for  the  settlement  of  their  aceemilft 
Then  arrange  yourselves  for  yoae  poUtioal'SBil ' 
social  slavery;  rnfrnnchi?e  the  people,  withont 
whom  you  are  powerless.  Help  them  or  they, 
won't  help  you.  Your  interests  are  diometrt' 
cally  opposed  to  those  of  Ibtriish  j  tbljfii'flMi^ 
fice  home  iradt  for  foreign  trade^  and  in  home 
trade  the  foundation  of  your  prosperity  is 
fixed,  while  the  great  manufactoreni  mteieit 
is  to  cheapen  wages,  and'thM  laidMkrqiya 
home-trade,  of  which  hie  ibcsigB  jOsmiMiiidt 
mnkes  him  independent. 

Are  you  afraid  of  enfranchising  the  people  ! 
Is  it  not  the  boast  of  the  great  cUisA  pa|nn^ 
that  the  working  daeses  are  cooierfitttcil 
Thiitfortwo  "men  of  nction"  there  are'teo 
"  men  of  order  ?  "  Jf  that  be  tnte,  whyfeurto 
en/raneiase  titem  i  Ij  it  bt  ifor,  iken  (ambh 
to  wAk<M^JrmttkiMaii^hnfftrs 


«  See  **  IfoISS  to  the  Feopk' '  ^^u.  t>,.pag«  1%  ■ 
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'  '         '  -  (GooUmMdftoinpiv»120»]l«»e4) 

-        ■  '  1  ■  .     ,  • 

The  ^hugedy      only  beghming.  As  floan  |  tad  Animie,  snd  pot  tbeir  garr&MBg  ni  flvwgr 
as  the  Pope  had  liil  long  dnaded  'opponent  |  living  soul  within  them  to  the  twofd. 
in  htspowcr,  the  martyrdom  commenced.  Tbo  i  serted  Sforza  fled  from  Milan.  The  French  were 
three  imprisoned  monks  wero  subjected  tu  a  mast^  of  the  Dacby  and  its  capital;  bat  their 


criminal  prosecution.  Alexander  VI.  des 
paldhfed  judges  fnm.  Rome,  with  orders  to 
eondprnn  the  accused  to  death.  Conformably 
^rith  the  laws  of  the  Church,  the  trial  com- 
menced with  torture.  Nor  was  that  torture 
spared.  Rrokoii'hearted  ftt  the  fagmtituds 
•  •f  the  people,  Savonarola  sank  beneath  the 
excess  of  buffering.  He  avowed  in  his  agony 
ail  that  was  imputed  to  him ;  and  with  his 
ti^'diM^le^'was  bondemned  to  dstlii.  flM* 
tbree  monks  were  bunit  alive  on  the  23rd  of 
Maj,  1498,  iu  the  eame  square  in  which,  six 
moaths  b^rej  a  pile  had  been  raised  to  pre- 
pan  Aff  tli«iii  a  triumph ! 

With  SaronavelA  p^rislMd  tht  good  genius 
of  Plorenco.  The  curse  of  ingratitude  rested 
on  its  roofs,  and  it  hurried  onward  to  its 
mxgnificent  and  melancholy  fall. 

Yit,  for  its  -pM)|de  tliere  is  some  excuse. 
They  had  been  systematically  corrupted  imd 
debauched  by  the  Medici  and  tlie  Arabbiati 
— tiieir  virtues  were  their  owu,  their  vices 

msMpniastM 

The  Arahbiali,  who  now  swayed  the  deatl- 
Dies  of  Florence,  pursued  the  same  external 
noticy  at  the  pioguoni.  Tiw  suicidal  war  with 
FteHriw!«tbHaiiedwi^luigiimr«Bd  ezluMnk 
tidn-^and  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  Sienna  sent 
•accour  to  the  Pisans.  Meanwhile  fre«h 
eaianuties.  were  g9.tlieriDg  over  Italy.  The 
fmk  MkaM  of  tnielkery  began  in  ili  very 
besrt  Pope  Alexander  V  I.  contra«tsd  a  lecret 
aJlianee  with  Louis  XTI.  of  Francp,  who  took 
tbe  titles  of  King  of  France,  Napleti  and  Jeru- 
"ileiD,  and  Duke  of  Milan. 

Atdsiick  of  Naples^  menaced  by  ^is  new 
storm,  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  main- 
taining order  in  his  own  tioniinions.  The  ties 
nf  aooiety  seemed  m  dissolution  ;  a  frenzy 
«iM<ilw  priMes^andnobies  of  Itaty  on  m 
of  tbe  vast  military  deluge  that  threatened 
to  (ognlph  them — while  to  add  to  the  approach- 
iog  terron,  7,000  Turkish  cavalry  suddenly 
Notervr tba  Imrho  on  tlie  86th  of  September, 
spKoidlDg  ruin  and  desolation  to  tbe 
tery  lagunes  of  Venice.  Florence  alone, 
tlKWgb  oneemore  in  aristocratic  hands,  seemed 
fiuUmd  to  her  mission,  and  remained  calm  and 
^ptiled  amid  the  whirlpool  of  destruction. 

A&  August,  1499,  the  deluge  brolce  its  bounds 
immense  French  armv,  under  T)e  Ligny 
tad  D'Ailbigny  pas^d  the  Alps :  took  Arajskz 


atrocious  cruelties  roused  even  the  tame  hearts 
ofthat  slavish  popalation.  liikmjfefilteA^a 

dreadful  battle  raged  in  the  streets  ;  Sfnrxa 
re-entered  witli  an  nrniy  in  February,  X500,  and 
took  .N'ovora  after  a  sanguinary  siege, 

Theve  ww  not^  lMiiraf«r,-snnoioiii«idaBaiMi 
energy  in  Italy  :  and  a  fresh  army  of  French 
poured  down  under  I>a  Tremvifle  in  Aprils; ^ 
with  10,000  Swiss.  The  latter  shameful^ 
betrayed  Lndovieo  Siena;  be  mm-  tskm  ijr 
the  French ;  and  as  the  reward  of  their  treason^ 
the  traitors  seized  and  henceforth  retained  the 
town  and  district  of  Belinsoiia.  All  Milan  eoon 
fell  a  prey  to  the  invaders,  and  was  retatetd  by 
them  till  1512. 

Meanwhile,  terror  reigned  at  Naples.  King 
Frederick  cast  around  for  help,  and  King 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  agreed  to  help  him. 
Accordingly,  he  tent  the  famous  Gonzalvo  do 
Cordova,  the  conqneror  of  Granada  (imraor- 
taliped  !>y  Florian),  with  60  vessels  and  8,1)00 
of  that  iormidable  Spanish  inianiry,  whose 
indomitable  phalamas  beetmo  a  |iatten  of 
military  prowess.  At  the  same  time^  hofr- 
ever,  Ferdinand  figned  a  secret  treaty  (the 
treaty  of  Granada)  with  Louis,  on  the  11th  of 
November,  ItfOO,  to  IheeffMt  that  whUntbe 
French  entered  tbe  kingdom  of  Naples  on  the 
North  to  conqaer  it,  the  Spaniards  sboold 
meet  at  the  South  to  defend  it— meet  at  a 
given  time  half  way,  and  there  fraitimit$  - 
together  tMd  divide  the  realm/  This  sample 
of  treachery  is  almost  nnparallcled,  even  in 
the  history  of  kings!  The  French  army 
reached  Rome  Juno  25,  1501,  at  the  same 
time  Gonzalvo  landed  in  Calabria,  and  Fn»' 
derick  welcomed  them  as  his  allies  with  open  • 
arms.  The  1  lench  committed  excesses,  tran- 
scending even  those  of  their  former  invasion. 
They  aetnally  hid  the-  eftontery  to  treat  the 
Neapolitans  as  rebels,  and  hang  the  soldier.^ 
who  surrendered.  They  entered  Capua  while 
the  capitulation  wasbeing8iEDed,and  batobered 
12,000  of  tbe  inhabitants  in  eold  Mood.  Fre- 
derick discovered  the  treachery  of  Spain  too 
late.  He  fled  to  the  h'ftnd  of  Ischia,  and  sur- 
rendered to  Louis,  preferring  his  ojpen  enmy 
to  tbe  Iblie  friend  who  had  betrayed  him.*  Tha 
luckless  king  was  sent  to  Frsnoe,  where  he 
died  in  captivity  three  years  afterwards,  and 
the  French  and  Spaniards  met  according  to 


Bat  then  the  robbers  quarrdled 
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SfO*»S  to  this  PiSOtLfe. 


.  Qf«r  tbe  b{k»I»  and  war  began  between  them  at 
..'AtripAlda,  Jane  19,  1602.    It  was  at  this 
4iait  that  La  ^I^TADd  toar4fint  liiPgan 

.  and  discoaragement  soon  broke  out  among  the 
.  French.  D'Anbigny  was  defeated  by  the  Spa- 
niarda  at  SMoinara  on  the  2l8t  of  AprU,  1583. 
.  ^Skmkmn  at  aerignolls  ob  tlia  28tli  tii  the 
.  mmi  motath.  The  Frendi  aMtt^  #ai  liMgr 
deetreyed^Naples  lost  to  France  forever. 

Loidi  lost  no  time  in  defeating  another 
anny-M^Kice  more  a  holocaust  of  gallant  hearts 
ifWlAldMimef«6kii%ilt«rortia^7  ambi- 
tion: but  Alexander  VI.  died  on  the  18th  of 
Atigtist,  1503^  and  Cardinal  D'Amboise,  prime 
.  minister  of  the  Frenafa  lung,  icept  the  army  At 
IbMMi  to  tapport  hi9  iirtrfgiM  4*  Ooiidlra. 
Hm  iaitfch.  was  nAtmiA  fa  <Mter,  In  (Iw 
ioaidAt  of  the  relny  season.  The  troops  were 
jtortwitafl  ter  disease— and  vn  the  27tk  ef 
|>e6ialbir»  4Mmi6thr^AiliBnjU1kiM»9t^ 
CUrigUano. 

Meanwhile,  the  Swiss  were  ravaging  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  made  some  conquests  on  the 
Mk^ote.    Lignria  and  Milan  belonged 
.  to  BVance;  Naples  and  Sicily  to  Spain.  At 
thlscrisisifto  and  to  the  accumulation  of  misery, 
Itonis  ZI I.  called  the  Germans  into  Italy,  and 
'  agreed  in  the  treaty  of  Blois,  (September  22, 
t«4l¥lda  file  itpMdfc  of  Yeniea  wi«h 
Maximilian.   Tl^e  tiMly  was  aol^  MMPiiit, 
Mtad  on  for  four  years. 

**  Independent  Italy  sow  comprised  only 
fha  SUMb  of  Hw  Chtfroh,  Tuscany,  atfl  Hie 
A^blfe  6f  Venice ;  and  even  these  provinces 
were  pressed  by  the  transalpine  nations  on 
every  side.  The  Spanlai:d8  and  French  alter- 
;  '  flitely  spread  terirar  through  Tuscany  and 
the  States  of  the  Chnrchi  the  Germans  and 
Tnrks  held  in  awe  the  territories  of  Venice." 

The  state  of  Italy  itself,  both  free  and  subju- 
gated, was  pitiable  to  behold.  Genoa  revolted 
aniHist  the  terrible  tyiranny  of  JjuOBt^  the 
iTlh  of  February,  1507 — drove  out  the  Frencb, 
and  elected  a  new  Doge.  But  on  the  Srd  bf 
April  Louis  appeared  with  an  overwhelming 
Ibfca ;  the  Gttioiib  mvk  4fllbiitad,tttid  ^  l>oge 
with  all  «ha  best  IptMlM  W  Mnt  to  the 
aeaffold. 

I&  die  Papal  States,  Csesar  Borgia  and 
AlMMMM  YL  weife  devastating  the  ootintry. 
.  T^Httt  "  more  murders,  mora  iSiSBiinations» 

Ifi^fre  glaring  acts  of  perfidy  were  committed 
/;  Within  a  short  space,  than  during  the  annals  ot 
ti^e  m^t  depraved  monarchies."  Csssar  Borgia, 
^'  whoin  his  father  had  created  Duke  of  Romegna, 
in  1601,  had  murdered  the  princes  who  reigned 
at  Cesaro,  Forli,  Rimini,  and  Faenea.    In  the 
same  way  he  obtained  Piombino  in  Tuscany, 
.   the  JMtHtf  Of  Urbiao^  and  the  principalites  of 
'   tSadlLerino  hud  Senegallia.   In  Senegallia  he 
•  cimi^  four  princes  of  the  States  of  the  Church, 
^^^lMWlfe«md  an  his  ps(y  aa  condottien,  to  be 


strangled.  He  also  apprqiM'iated  Gitta*  d) 
Castelli  and  Perugia,  and  was  menacing  Bolog- 
na, Sieonai  and  Flore^m^ .  wfiem  be  ^nd  the 
Pope,  by  teiatak^  piitM  <rf  aonift  peiSMMd 
wine  they  had  prepared  for  their  guests. 
Augnst  18,  1503.  Alexander  died  of  it. 
Cnsar,  whose  constitution  was  8troager»  IW- 
vivad4  bu^  attsfiM  by  Pope  Jdlios  if,  ItHnc- 
ndwrVlllOMtW>a  lost,  in  thirteen  mou|)tli  lU 
his  possesriMM^  Mi  aiilili|ian%  m^^MH 
in  Spain. 

Thus  Florence  wiM  saiamndedby  a  fleod  ef 
orhno  and  tmaohivyv      hf  in^uM  Mgn 

powers,  in  momentary  danger  of  bein^  crasbfd 
by  the  shock  of  the  r  mighty  masses.  The  Medici 
oontinuing  exiles^  "  entered  into  aUiancss  with 
da  tha  QvAiittin  tbafOvlUloa  iMi^  thiy  tssk 
ftert  in  every  plot  against  their  couiUry ;  «t  tbe 
same  time  they  sought  the  fViendship  of  tie 
King  of  France,  who  waa  mans  diapoeed  to  favctur 
a  prioM  ^iBii  «  fifniblia.?'  fietR>4i^|MW 
bad  IMMimpanied  the  French  to  the  GaijgMill^ 
and  was  there  killed ;  but  his  brothers GiortiiAi 
and  Qialiano,  oontinned  their  ipirigDes.  JJ£ki» 
these  ill  omsaad  asllii  vara,  in  •  ritaM|Mr,|lt 
floadiictiiV  tginflyv  ilMk  Urn  ^fOOni 
lightnings  upon  Florence. 

Meanwhile  the  Pisan  war  continaed.  Spiio* 
France,  and  Gsrmany  sliU  euccoived  tb^PisMI. 
Mighty  aawara  tM  #Dnt  iMffnbiss,  tbs; 
still  feared  Floranoe,  nc^  only  as  the  impfcg- 
nable  city,btit  as  the  patriotic  power  thatmifbt 
yet  gather  and  rally  the  miUions  of  Italy  igl&ut 
her  foreign  foes,  giva  than  m  MiAMlill^^  ^ 
direct  their  efforts.  Lncea  and  BlfttmH^Tt^ 
jealous  of  Florence,  secretly  sent  aSMstaft^ie  to 
the  besieged.  Alasl  demooraqy  itas  iftiv^ 
itself  mim  bgr  ftM  mMa,  ttaa>iU«f«i»* 
had  dona  %ith  their  arms.  The  Veftiftt  of 
republican  states  in  Italy  Were  fighting  enwng 
themselves,  in  preseneo  of  their  Jungly  eoesuse 
The  war,  howler,  proceeded  v  langiiidly^Ji'i 
tilt  foes  af  Florence  gladly  saw  her  exhaflstag. 
those  powers  in  this  fratricidal  "War,  which  she 
had  such  need  to  husband  for  hot  coming  wsrs. 

Florence  felt  the  full  danger^  of  h«r  poftf^ 
andaha  t^i«feva  wlmif  ty^hf,  tft 
herself  internally.  Her  complicated  government 
was  weak  in  view  of  the  quick,  conceatiajed 
action  of  the  surrounding  dee^tnaM^ 
that  democracy  ii  niBiwwi^4Batfuri^ 
to  monarchical  govemmentr~bat  ifailjthe  Iw- 
rcntines  had  retained  only  tbe  detootrMio  form 
and  lost  the  demoeratin  sj^rit. :  ^ 
their  ow4i  HMdfiieri^  iSbkf  •^Mtlc'MWt' 
wisdom  in  aat  pretea^ng  to  irbMi  im  ^" 
longer  possessed.    Therefore,  as  Rom*  electf' 
Dictators,  in  the  hour  of  extosjaa  diM9(> 
Florenoe  bad  decided  (Augoit  IMMH^ 
veitiit  the  gwawftritt/fa  31  !gQnfidertir*.y 
lift,  as  a  single  magiBtratt'fct  the  hes«l  of 
state.  HewastDbelodgedia«bepuhii«g^ 
and  recaive  a  salary  of  JL(^  ilQ|Hi|  iftt 
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|ft:|^l$ji^]Sq(|^rim  for  !hat  office. 


,  ^      iah  tiniYertU^ly  respected ;  of  ma 
J Igfi Ifithput  ambition,  without  children; 
j|Av  tb^  r^btt^lic  pever  bad  reasou  to  rep^ut  of 

At  th^  same  time,  wbile  placing  one  man  at 
the  bead  of  tbe  republjp,  they  abolished  (April 
io,  1502)  the  power  of  one  man  ia  the  tribunals^ 
ibrogatiog  the  oiioM  of  podesta,  and  o^c^ptaid 
of  justice,  aad  supplying  their  places  by  the 
nota,  a  tribunal  composed  of  five  judges,  of 
yikot&  four  must  agree  ta  passiD|r  feateo<;^. 

' '»r8ix  moDths.    Tbif  rotation  c^upiBd 

of  rttota  to  be  given  to  the  supreme 
fMioits  of  jtiato  at  Rome  and  I'lorence. 
'  ^  laattliolifroic  defence  <^tlie  Pisan9  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  Jjjnii  fp^  Ferdliuuid,  yriio 
Bad  aided  them  since  1507,  in  order  to  weaken 
«d  to  extort  money  from  the  Florentines, 
|^^one4  ^ly  ]fhen  they  had  gained 

*tti»bj6ck''  PloreuQe  'paf4  100,000  florins  to 
'  ftjp  ^og  of  France,  apd  50,000  to  the  King  of 
'  Sptii],  and  ^  pro|riHed  brigfmjda  a^dooed 

l'lear(iil  foTnine  raged  in  Pisa,  and  the 

Jbfaited  soldiery  of  Florence  poured 
emoys  of  b|read  into  the  btrerts  of  the  beseiged. 
)h«  8tb  of  June  150^  tbev  entered  the 
fitf.    jfc  wais  a  city  of  tbe  dying 
^     J  dead.   The  Florentine*  did  ftU  they 
'  fpp  to  iJieviate  the  misery — it  wa^  too  late, 
ilttt Jfc|txicidal— that  suicidal  wai-  is  a  ataiu  on 
^tory  of  Florence.    'jL^be  conq,aerers,  io 
iliW  podeavours  to  conciliate  fl^e  ranqo^ad, 
^ed  all  the    confiacations  pronounced 
.  fh^  Pi^ns  since  1494  ;  restored  all  their 
''fqijd  privileges ;  brought  plenty  to  their 
|p»~bu^  in  vain  I   Tlie  proud  Pisans 
[not  aufvive  their  indcpend^fe  j  war  bad 
,  ,..^Ated  them;  but  all  fibe  reraain<der  who 

Th'ere  was  bat  one  pq^^opw  in  Italy  besides 
Florence,  that  could  save  ithe  national  inde- 
^n^tpce:  that  power  ^jus  Venice.  But  Yenice 
V»  overjrh^lmed  by  a  wiur  fgainat  th?  iTurks, 
J^&jez6tII.,  fejr  11,^0-160$.  t^is  weU 
that  this  iTiagn^fijasnt  bui  despotic  oli- 
E*^y  broke  the  power  of  the  Turkish  empire: 
"  Wtp  Pol|m4,  M^Wur  ojf  Christendom 
.  P?^>T-rW4  V^nquwed  M 
i^M ted  repu  blic  co^ld  make  no  effort /or  tte 
of  ttafy  iigainst  the  Turks  of  l^rance, 
Tiie  .war  wjth  ^ja^iejt 

6dv  w^u^iaMi?^  sf>m»  ymfip 

m  to  oajsp  ht  Romagna :  hut  Jit  so  .lifp^ed 

'  '** gallant,  Tfarlike  Pope,  Julius  TI.,  occu- 
tjie  ch^r  of  St.  Peter.    Had  t^e  ponti^, 
jogt  of  jjis  predecessors,  l?een  ft  ^jef^  4^ 
J}P  aloth/ywj?gJ9Mg|it 


iuv 
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fPP-    m  ''''^      la^t  s^owa  just 

16  Vrrong  quarter,  and  dCTelpDCfj  &  Qie 
D<rrong  dlr^tibn.  Julius  It.  would  ndt  alfiwv 
the  States  of  tbe  Church  to  be  mutilated.  "  ^e 
nev«r  would  aggiandize  his  own  family  at  the 
expense  of  those  States,  nor  allow  qt^mrilo'' 
what  he  denied  himself.  He  therefor^,  on 
refusal  of  tho  Ven.-tians  to  restore  what  tb^ 
had  taken,  after  honourably  forewarning  thu. 
of  hia  intention,  formed  the  j^a^^wd  0/  Caniray 
against  Venice,  (December  10,  1508)  which 
was,  in  fact,  only  carrying  into  effect  |;he  secret 
treaty  of  Blois,  between  Louk  and  MaTiTrtillan. 
It  ir«  aa  If^bparable  iiiisfonnne  Oi^^or^ 
and  Pisa,  tliose  old  ropuUks,  8hdul4  liaV«  ac« 
hausted  each  other  by  an  ii^ternecine  wm — 
eqaaUy  deplorable  was  it  that  Venice  and  kjlxe 
Chureli  shoi^^  destroy  their  mutual  ^Mcep  m 
Aratricidal  straggle,  at  th^  very  Uqs(^im$bir^e^  <l 
warlike  and  a  gallant  Pope  might  have  i^ipited 
the  religious  ftnthHfiiism  of  Itals  with  4»^t<1i- 
tary  ar4or.^™^™^ov?/?¥|^ 

Bq^  V«iiic9,  certainly,  haA  a  right  to  axpect 
the  fttpport,  or  at  |«aat  the  DaUtnOity  af  bath 

Germany  and  France.  Tbe  Venetians  Bad  fti- 
curred  three  mouths'  hostilities  from  Maxi- 
milian, fbr  refusing  to  allo^  his  tjcoops  to  pass 
through  their  territoiry  to  attaek'  thair  9^ 
Louis ;  and  Maximilian  had  signed  a  traalgr<f 
peace  with  Venice,  June  7,  1508.  The  aame 
year  ^ey  both  attacked  tbe  repiibUc  withaut 
thealfghtaitctalMl'-  '  *• 

Louis  and  Maximilian  were  to  divide  allttae 
terra  Jirma  of  the  Venetians;  Ferdinand  was  to 
have  ail  their  ioi  tre*jes  in  Apulia ;  the  Pop«  all 
VMx  Iiprdships  in  Komagna;  the  Houses  of 
Este  and  Gonzaga  the  small  districts  naar  IIm 
Po.  Thus  all  were  lured  with  an  interes^'in 
the  destruction  of  th^j  only  power  phyiicillj 
ftrong  euough  to  have  defended  Italy.  »" 

On  the  15th  of  April  1509;  tiM  wa^at«- 
menced.  On  the  21  th  the  Pope  excommuni- 
cated Venice.  On  the  14th  of  May  the  hiMie 
«xf  Aignad^  iras  fought.  The  Venetians  ohiid 
i2fiOO  men  iu  thp  fitU«'iNrt»  twiog  & 
or  treachery,  less  than  half  the  number  were 
brought  into  action.  The  French  hkd  30,0^0. 
It  que  of  the  moat  famous,  and  jttast 
l^roip  ofmrn*  .of  Ihe  age.  IM  ai0;09t  tUb- 
tians  fell  where  Ihcy  stood,  almost  to  a 
without  yielding  an  ina^  of 
battle  v^s  lost  I 

Bergamo,  Brasda,  Crema,  Cremooa,  surrtti- 
dered;r-the  Vemadin  gorm^ors  ^'€llrMggio 
and  of  Peachiera  were  Rung  by  l/t^y^t 
^f^na  ^d  the  iahabitants  werd  f>at'to 
iwwd.  8neh  was  the  boaated  el^t^ty  of 
France,  in  t)»  a^a  iof  La  PnUlMe  Ani  Bl$4rd ! 

The  first  front  of  Venetian  power  brc^^in, 
jlhe  jackals  swarmed  to  the  prey  the  liW  hid 
felled  ;  the  Emperor,  the  £«jpt,  tha  Dtdii  of 

nio^  pp  ^1  sides.      '     "*    .  '   .r  v;f 

.K^jnaHn  .gMyiip^.tii  Ifcii  mmm^ 
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•  NOTBS  TO  THB  PEOPLE. 


Mst*  behaved  gnmdly ;  the  Seuto  releued  all 
H^  ralgectfl  Mm  thdr  oath  «f  fidelitj,  and  per- 

'''iniltM  them  to  treat  with  the  enemjr.  *  •*  l^nce 
we  are  no  longer  able  to  defend  you,  we  are  no 
logger  fit  to  rule  you,'  they  said.  But  the 
braf  e  people  sooa  rose  in  despair :  Treviso  in 

'  Hum,  Mna  on  the  Itdi  ef  Ailj^and  the 
Imperialists  were  driven  out.  Fresh  invasion 
soon  answered  insurrection:  Maximilian  ar- 
rived to  besiege  Fadaa  in  September  1509, 

'  tridi  IWfiW  WA  and  100  caoDona !  In  his 
army  he  had  Germans,  Swiss,  French,  Span- 
iards, Savoyards;  to  these  were  added  the 
troops  of  the  Pope,  of  Mantua  and  of  Modena. 
Tin  Ftadims  with  th#irihattend  walls,  and 

"  kaV'  HhD/bA  ftanriog  population,  had  the  cour- 
age to  await  and  resist  this  terrible  horde  — 
they  bad  the  heroism  to  baffle  them — and  on 
tl»  8rA  of  October  the  Enporor  was  obliged  to 
niMthesifgib 

The  devastations  committed  bv  this  host  are 
most  incredible.  History  has  signalised  the 
"  Germans  as  the  most  savage ;  the  Spaniards 

'  m  the  most  eol^  ftroeieoa while  the  Freodi 

•  Itod  bands  callea  ftcorchenrs,  (flayen^)  in  fheir 
"  army,  formed  in  the  English  wars. 

Julius  II,  who  had  some  sparks  of  greatness 
-  is  UeecnVaeoa  learned  to  detest  bballiefl,  re- 

•  coiKiled  himself  to  Venice,  and  removed  the  ex- 

•  conmonication  February  21,  1510.  He  forth- 
with had  the  French  attacked  in  the  Milanese  by 
the  Mm,  in  Jenoe,  by  the  Jenoeie  emigrants ; 
at  Modena  by  his  ovin  troops;  at  Verona  by 

.  the  Venetians.  The  French  repulsed  their  ene- 
niee  at  all  four  points,  and  besieged  the  Pope 
ni  Mbgnn  Ik^  Oelnlwr.  Bnt  Jollae  flneed  the 
French  under  Chaumont  to  retire,  and  on  the 
30th  of  January  1511,  took  the  strong  fortress 
of  Blirandola.  On  the  2l8t  of  May  of  the  same 
year,  liowever,  he  waa  aemely  beaten  at  Gasa- 
leochio,  and  Bologna  hSL 

The  indefatigable  and  undaunted  Julius, 
who  nsed  to  ride  in  the  armour  of  a  dragoon  at 
the  head  of  his  regiments,  now  formed  the 
•*  Holy  League*^  betfreia  himilt  Spain,  Eng- 
land, the  Swiss  and  theVeneiiaaa.  Louis  and 
Maximilian,  to  oppose  an  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity to  this  league,called  an  oecumenical  council. 
4^iLftw€iidiiiale,  wiwhad  separated  ftom  the 
Pope,  clothed  it  with  their  anthofity;  and  Flo- 
rence dared  not  refuse  to  the  two  greatest  mon- 
aiGha  of  Europe  the  dty  of  Pisa  for  its  place  of 
SMielliigi  '  ' 

XCeanwhile  a  powerful  Spanish  army  was 
advancing  from  Naples,  under  Don  Raymond 
de  CardMU,  to  help  the  PopeL  and  besieged 
SMogM  Xtittary  26,  1512^. 

French  tyranny  had  driven  the  VeneUna  to 
despair — and  Brascia,  imitating  the  example 
«f  the  Paduans  against  Maximilian  zaYoUed  in 
Ihelr  torn  against  Louis. 

liM  ealebrated  end  dMboae  Gealim  de 
Foiz,  nephew  of  King  Louis,  and  only  twenty- 

^  tm  ymn  «M»  irpaMBt  over  the  iyipa  aft  tl^e 

t' 


head  of  a  new  French  army.  Gaston  entered 
Bologna  en  the  0th  of  Pitaniary;  flmMills 

Spaniards  to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat  pre- 
cipitately through  Romagna,  instantly  turned 
on  the  Venetians ;  defeated  one  of  their  armies 
on  the  march;  and  Miodk  BieMtaby  muht 
on  the  19  th  of  the  aamevuMitht  Anassaere 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  sanguinary  pillage 
now  took  place,  of  a  nature  so  horrible,  that  the 
pen  of  the  historian  recoils  from  the  taakef  its 
n<(mtien. 

But  the  armies  of  Spain  and  the  Pope  had 
again  been  gathering  head,  and  advanced  to 
renew  the  struggle.  They  met  the  French  st 
Ravenna,  on  Easter  Snnds^,  April  llthk'lf  11 
Twenty  thousand  dead  covered  the  plain,  when 
the  French  colours  pressed  onward  over  the  re- 
treat of  the  allies.  Gaston  was  victorious. 
But  the  fhr-fkmed  9panieh  laikntry  that  had 
never  before  been  defeated,  retired  solleoly  aod 
slowly,  in  as  perfect  order  and  with  composure  as 
complete  as  if  on  parade.  Gastoa  was  irritated 
at  the  sight — ^the  victory  waa  his— bat  he  wsi 
determined  to  tame  the  pride  of  that  unbroken 
infantry.  Gathering  the  flower  of  his  cavallere 
aroond  him,  he  charged  sword  in  hand  at  their 
head-  The  Spaniards  halted  and  faced  roond 
— enddenly  they  opened  their  ranks,  and  the 
artillery  they  were  carrying  away  in  their  hoi 
low  centre  poureid  a  deadly  volley  on  the  pur- 
suers. Gaston  de  Foix  fell  dead-— the  plwmed 
chivalry  lay  gasping  on  the  ground  enillto 
Gaatilian  phalanx  resumed  ita  march  with 
the  same  cold,  stem  composure  as  before. 

The  French,  secure  in  their  victory,  now  dis- 
missed half  their  army ;  bat  the  royal  ttenduiy 
of  these  ages  is  extraordinary.  The  Emperor 
Maximilian  betrayed  them — and  without  cpn- 
senting  to  make  peace  with  Venice,  4jav*PW' 
sage  through  his  territory  to  20,000  Sfi^.ts 
join  the  Venetiaaa,  and  recalled  all  the  Ger- 
mans serving  under  French  colours.  Ferdinioil 
of  Spain,  and  Henry  VIII  of  England,  alwest 
simuJtaneously  attacked  Louis*  who  waacUw* 
obliged  to  snmmeii  Metroope  homenrard^AiAh* 
defence  of  France. 

The  French  evacuated  the  Milanese  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  the  Swiss  took  posses- 
eioa  of  it  in  the  Mne  of  M^shBittMi  Ssforza 
the  son  of  that  Lodsvio  whom  Ae^  M^^ 
trayed. 

The  French  power  was  broken  in  the^* 
insula  but  ftnm  the-  IVeneh  yoke,  tbe.llW^ 
paaaed  under  that  of  the  Swiss,  Spaniardik.lP'J 
Germans,  and,  as  a  last  mbfortune,  the  triomph 
of  the  **  Holy  League"  enslaved  the  Itts^m 
only  republic  truly  free  in  Italy* 

WhUe  the  -power  of  her  ariatocraHosfll^ 
was  being  worn  down  and  crushed  by  tbeV* 
cumulation  of  disasters  just  recorded,  FlopW*^ 
exhausted  by  her  Pisan  struggle,  had  ^N^F"" 
comparBtive-qniet;  'thatqM«Mia»  aeon  le  m 
broken.    Florence  had  observed  thf  tresty 

^which  it  bid,  oayoitttir  ^mO^X  Mmii^ 
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♦  "       i.  *  ■!  u    .>  "  .    i  :  .      .  .  : — 

nnd  l»d  bnkm  il:  Ml  ftOaUed  to  all  the 

belligsrent  poMrera  every  daty  and  office^  And 
giveo  0fSmo9  (o,  none,  but  the  League  waa 
tboMly  difltM  among  itaelf.  It  Memad  aa  if 

dli  the  furies  were  left  looee  oa  Italy.  The 
bM'lss  lived  at  discretion  in  Lombardy,  aad 
lemd  oa  it  the  moit  ruinous  <;outributioaa ; 
tiieSfaoiajrds  of  Eaymoad  de  Cardoua  iiuiated 
also  oa  having  a  province  abandoned  to  their 
iMSOK^blt  avidity.  Tuscany  vfam  rich  and  ti(;t 
warlike."  The  victors,  assembled  in  C.'oiigress 
at  Mantua,  proposed  to  tUo  i;  ioreuuues  to  buy 
thMwdv«8  offwitkAfOBlvibiation;  the  rapahlic 
«lt  bat  too  happy  to  he.  let  off  on  such  easy 
terms — bat  the  evil  f^enii  of  Floronoe,  the 
>iadiaiy  suddenly  appeared  iu  the  Hall,  >uked 
to  W  TainataAaa  la  ppfiwr,  and  aakl.thir  fiould 
Iwjr  «ace  money  by  &m  for  the  Wski^jB"^* 
in  one  week,  than  a  republican  government 
could  obtain  by  Law  in  one  ypar.  .  Cardona 
periectly  comprehended  that,  an4  .awoftdingly 
ia  JyagUife  1^12.  took  them  acran.tha  Apan- 
nioes  with  5,000  Spanish  infancy  aa  ioaODas- 
nblft  to  pity  aa  to  fear.' ' 

Raymond  seat  word  to  the  Fio^  entines  they 
miMt»  if  tkey  va&idd-  wruerve  their  Warty, 
recal  the  lfadipi»  displace  the  Gonfalonier 
Loderiai,  and  pay  the  Spanish  army  40,000 
floriai.  At  the  same  time,  he  arrived  before 
4*nMntaf«rB  of  PnitOL,(tbeaeeoaof  Benardi*a 
vain  but  gailant  effort),  which  shut  its  gates. 
It  was  wSl  fortified,  but  defended  only  by  the 
ijrdinanza,  or  country  militia.  One  oannot  but 
admire  the  courage  of  thUi  Mifevark  of 
thM^ablfe,  nmnDingitB  walU  againat  sach  an 
army  as  the  Spanish,  and  such  a  general  as 
Cordona!  On  the  .30  th  of  Auguat,  the  Spaa- 
iaiii  had  made  a  breach,  and  the  Caatiliui 
fihAuucfonBtd  in  atorming  columns.  At  this 
UMKni  the  courage  of  the  undisciplined  pea- 
aaotry,  nnaocustonied  to  arms,  and  brought  lor 
tiialrat  time  face  to  face  with  that  world- 
invliMible  infantry,  gave  way^they 
the  braach — the  town  was  taken  by 
anaait~-every  man  of  the  militia  was  put  to 
the  sword  (tbey  might  as  well  have  died  upon 
the  ramparta>,and  aftciwarda  6,000.  citiiBBa 
were  dellbeBately  masaaored ;  the  others  were 
divided  among  the  victors,  and  put  to  linger- 
ing torture,  to  discover  the  treaeuro  they  were 
BUMoaed  to  have  oonoealed,  or  to  tadiioe  thdr 
liillkMv  to^aoMwithani 

Violence  itself  still  stood  iu  an  attitude  of 
defence,  but  the  taking  of  Prato  apd  its  mas 
;  ucre,  struck  such  terror  into  a  portion  of  its 
I  ^rnim,  ihai  nexi  di^*  thete  was  a  nvolntion. 
Bat,  eveia  now,  it  was  not  the  democrats  that 
fctr«d,— 1<  was  the  aristocracy  !  A  company 
of  jmtttc  nobles,  of  the  first  families,  who  under 
,  miSor-ttM  "Sonny  of  the  GMdon  An- 
i,"'were  famed  for  the  love  of  the  arts, 


^mt^f^mAy^mmt^  mM  the  public  palace 


OQ  tha  Uai  «f  Aagnat ;  (hey  coqw^  »i8o* 
dorlni*a  wiipn,  and  aent  to  Biywwidtdi  Ooi^ 

dona  to  agree  to  his  terms. 
.  Guilianpde'  Medici,  a  gentle  and  Mnoiliatlng 
pevMB,  thini  aoo  of  Lorenao,  entered  Florence 
on  lha  dud  of  December,  and  oooieiited  to  leave 

many  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  untouched  ; 
but  his  brother.  Cardinal  Giovanni,  (after- 
wards Leo  X.)  who  entered  on  the  Hth,  forced 
the  Signoria  to  call  a  pariiaiMnft  on  the  10th. 
In  this  mock  assembly  few  were  adoiitted  but 
strangers  and  soldiers ;  all  laws  passed  since 
the  expulsion  of  the  Medioi  (1494),  were  »1bo- 
liahed ;  ^baUa,  oonipaoad  of  tho  tooia  $xA  mi- 
nions of  the  Medioi,  was  invested  with  -  the 
sovereign  authority  ;  all  its  members  were  ab' 
jectly  prostrate  before  Cardinal  Giovanni,  bis 
brother  Gitdiaao^  and  thew  nepheir-iiQifiMao'. 
They  had  been  eighteen  years  in  exile^-^bad 
lost  all  their  republican  sympathies,  if  they  had 
ever  possessed  any — and  had  dissipated  .their 
eolooiai  fortmie.  None  of  them  were  macried; 
but  they  brought  back  three  bastards,  Giolio 
(afterwards  Pope  Clement  VII.),  Ippolito  and 
Alessandro,  who  eaah  exercised  a  ^i^tol  influai^oe 
on  the  fortunes  of  Plorenoe. 

Tlieir first  care,  on  their  ninm,  "was to 
raise  money  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  jw-eat|biiahied  their- ^- 
ranny.**  *  . 

Thia  deatrootlve  eonno  of  vm^iris  eon- 
tiuual  inundation  of  blood — these continvonsly 
renewed  struggles  of  the  French  and  Swiss  in 
the  Milanese ;  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  iu 
Naples ;  of  the  Franob,  Spaniards,  Germans, 
Swiss,  and  Tarka,  in  the  Statea.ef  Yeaioe;  in 
which,  whoever  was  the  gainer^  the  Italians 
were  always  the  greatest  losers.  The  struggles 
of  the  kttor  among  theniaelvea-^  Floreace 
and  Pisa,  of  Rome,  Mantoa,  Fenura^  Venice, 
Milan, — this  lon^'  course  of  destruction  ruined 
Italy — and  leaving  behind  him  a  legacy  of  mi> 
sery  he  had  helped  to  create.  Pope  Julius  died 
on  the  21st  of  February.  1618. 

On  the  nth  of  March,  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
succeeded  him  as  Leo  X.,  eleven  months  after 
he  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  French,  at 
the  battle  of  IUvonna»  and  aix.  wwmlhf  aiBtor 
the  Spanish  arms  had  given  him  thmovtiolgplgr 
of  his  country,  Florence. 

The  character  of  this  e^ebrated  pontiff  is 
thus  rendered  by  the  liiilotian 

•*  It  has  been  the  i^apriar  good  fortune  of 
Leo  X.  to  have  his  name  associated  with  the 
most  brilliant  epooh  of  letters  and  the  arts 
sinoe  their  revii«L  He  has  thus  shared  the 
glory  of  all  the  poets,  phllo«opher8»  ittiata, 
men  of  learning  and  science,  his  contempora- 
He  has  been  held  up  to  posterity  aa  one 


ries. 


who  formed  and  raised  to  eminenoe  men«vho 
were  in  fact  his  elders,  and  wlio  hndUnttained 

celebrity  before  the  epoch  of  his  power.  Hia 
mfirit  oooaiatod  in  ahowmg  Jiia  Jiba(ndi^  on 
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tkiw  wfaoM  works  and  whose  fame  had  idready 
jbssrsfli  ii  Bb  Kign*  on  Hm  oM*  liand, 
whkh  lasted  nlae  jears,  was  marked  by  fear- 
ful calamities,  which  hastened  the  destruction 

those  arts  and  soieaees,  to  which  alone  the 
ag*  •£  Leo  owes  its  splendour.    The  misfor- 
imam  whMi  ho  drew  down  on  his  MMoessor 
were  still  more  dreadful.    The  Pope  was  him- 
self a  man  of  pleasure— easy,  careless,  prodigal 
-i^irho  expended  in  sumptuous  feasts  the  im- 
iMnse  treasures  aoMUMdaftod  If  hk  pwidoflos 
sor.  !Ko  had  the  taste  to  adorn  bis  palaoewith 
the  finest  works  of  antiquity,  and  the  sense  to 
onjov  the  sooiety  of  pbilosopherB  and  poets ; 
bal    bai  oevOT  «Im  olovatioii  of  Ml  to  oou- 
prebond  his  duties,  or  toooaialtbisconBoionee. 
His    indeoent  oonveraation,   and  Hoentioos 
conduct,  scandalised  the  church;  his  prodi- 
galitj  lad  him  ta  eaoourage  tba  ahaoafM 
teafie  2a  indulgences,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  sebhm  of  Luther;   his  thoughtlesaness 
and  indifforonoe  to  human  suffering  made  him 
light  op  wan  tiM  oiook  miaous,  and  which  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  carry  on  :  he  never 
thought  of  securing  the  independence  of  Italy, 
or  of  expelling  the  barbarians  ;  it  was  simply 
for  the  a^randisement  of  his  family  that  be 
«nBlia«t«r  and  abandoned  aUiaooM  wMi  the 
transalpine  nations.   He  succeeded,  indeed,  in 
frocuring  that  hia  brother  Giuliano  should  be 
named  Due  de  J^emours,  and  he  created  his 
aaphaw  Boka  of  Urhina^— but  ha  «iidea«wnod 
also  to  erect  for  tho  former  a  a«^  itat^  eom- 
posed  of  the  districts  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
^^u),  and  Modena}  for  the  latter  another 
aomMng  of  tha  aevoial  petty  principalities 
whi<di  still  maintained  themaalfos  in  the  atetos 
of  the  church.    His  tortuous  policy  to  accom- 
plish tha  £rst  objects  his  perfidy  and  cruelty  to 
attaia  ttaaaaana,  imono  to  be  mneh  more  se- 
-wm^  branded      historians."  Even 
the  moment  of  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate 
wasBuurked  by  an  event,  which  showed  that 
every  veatigo  «  liberty  had  disappeared  from 
Florence.    The  partiaaas  of  tha  Medldpre. 
tended  to  have  discovered  a  conspiracy,  of 
which  tbey  produced  no  other  proofs,  than 
some  iaipradent  speeohes,  and  some  wishes  ut-. 
tiaadArliher^.  The noit ilhutrioM oHiaeas; 
were,  neverthdeis,  arrested ;  and  Machiavelli, 
with  several  others,  were  put  to  the  torture. 
Pietro  Bosooli,  and  Agoetino  Caponi,  woro  be-, 
haadad;  and  thoaaiHia  w«  aalMMrae-f 
aoaBplioeB  exiled." 

It  is  wonderful  that  Italian  energy  and  in 
depoodenoo  shouki  have  at  all  survived  thoj 
aeaMaai  iMMh  af  amiaa  tiiat  poured  downj 
from  the  AJpo,  and  that  the  pmrnrif  imhfaiiaul 
should  have  endured  under  such  -a  weight  of' 
BBoa  and  arms.  But  even  this  was  bat  the  first 
iadf  af  ilM  'tragedy.  Idaximilian,  who  had 
fwatad  aafy  « tnm§,  And  not  a  pMM.  to  the 


Verona  and  Vioena,  ai  won  aa  tb«  French 
power  IhmI  been  farolEon.  The  ^enetisas 
formed  an  allianee  with  hu0»  KL  itt  VM^ 
March  24th,  1513;  in  oonlaqMeb  of  tfc'nfti  a 
French  army,  under  La  Tremonitle,  invaded 
the  Milanese  onoo  more.  The  Swisf  wfkipi 
down  from  their  aaoantiAM^  atMM  fli| 
French  at  Riotta,  near  Novara.  June  6, 
and  drove  them  back  over  the  Alps. 

The  Spaniards,  and  the  troops  of  Leo  X, 
forthwith  attaeked'tha  ▼eiatiaiiii  in  Hie  wm 
of  the  profouadeit  peaee,  tad  without  tie 
slightest  provocation.  This  ca.npaign  yru 
faoBons,  beyoad  the  feme  of  the  others,  fer  the 
erseltiea  and  tarlana  Inflieted  by  the  Spaa, 
iards.  But  thaOenuna  Waaaaoanla^ieiii 
even  this. 

Meanwhile  Francis  I.  had  moanted  the 
thtane  of  France.  He  had  a  fancy  for  railitsiy 
glory,  aad»  as  a  matter  df  dHuMi  «il 
the  country  selected  for  its  gratidwtioa.  Ai 
the  ally  of  Venice  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  ft 
large  army,  August  U,  IdlB.  The  Swias 
again  poured  down  ftoni  tiiMr  ^ttheim^d»' 
fend  Maximilian  Sforza. 

On  the  13th  and  Uth  of  September  WJis 
fought  the  memorable  battle  of  Morigamo. 
On  the  fliat  di^*  the  aetfen  m»  eonUttasd<tiM 
deep  into  the  night.  The  combetaiMn  oeaM 
no  longer  see  each  other,  but  struck  at  nmdeiR. 
The  ranks  were  broken  and  confiise^  on  eitbw 
aide.  Oreope  of  Swiss  slept  within  tM 
heart  of  the  French  lines,  of  Freneh  wHhbtfe* 
Swiss.  The  King  passed  the  night  with  a  few 
friends  amid  a  pile  of  dead,  surrounded  ee  all 
sides  by  the  enemy.  When  daylight  ntotlmi, 
every  man  rose  and  itnufe  it  the  niMiHlli 
A  terrible  confusion  ensued  ;  bat  hoA  0tli 
began  to  see  the  necessity  of  somethieg  inU 
order,  and  ^adaally  disengaged  their  taaclsd 
masses.  On  tho'M  da^,  Aa#lMto  hiim 
fered  fearfully  from  the  fVenoh  aHflleiy, 
which  was  ranged  behind  a  deep  treneh,  on  m 
earth  that  had  been  cast  up.  They  made 
rath  after  Mb  ngaiaat  this  fomldi&e  Ihw, 
and  with  thebr  |iifiis  mAf,  had  sdeeielMia 
breaking  it  in  many  places.  On  the  14th,  tbe 
effort  reeommenced.  Forming  themselves kito 
a  aervied  oaal,  they  rushed  onward  with  A 
bull-like  oourago  again  they  aMia*ildMMil 
by  the  exterminating  volley  ;  but  they  gave  iris 
ground ;  they  stood  on  the  one  side  of  the  fttfe, 
lUing  it  wkh  their  dead,  while  the  UmUn 
on  the  other  belched  nMnd  ifitf  ihibofHj 
death  at  their  continually  elesiag  {Al^ix. 
At  last  they  turned,  and  Retired  suHeftlyiad 
slowly.  The  exha  noted  atfd  equally  deeiaUitii 
PitMMb  did  aat  d«Rif«iMwt  ibey  gaMilft 
/ictory,  but  iwehi^  mmmS  dM  mkg^ 
field  of  hfakrignano.  ^^-^ 

Cty  be  cont^^^ 
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•i  THB  BUKJ^INa  SYSTEJI. 

Brother  Democrats  ! — This  is  the  ninth  number  of  the  "  Notes  to  th£ 
People,"  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  continue  to  receive  letters  approving  of 
mj  attem^t^  and  Qncoi^^aging  me  to  persevere.  At  th^  sam^  time^  X  ihear 
leifce^ied  complaints  as  to  Uie  delay  and  diffioiiUpr  of  obtaining  tho  numbers. 
Sfca  oanse  rests  solely  with  tbe  agents  ;  ndtber  author,  printer,  nor  publisher 
$H  to  blame. 

Thin  work  is  ready,  and  in  the  ruOlUher's  hands  every  Wednesday  for  each 
erumoiff  Saturday. 

But  a  complete  Burking  system  is  at  work  ;  so  much  so,  that,  after  regularly 
booking  ^ind  paying  for  parcels  of  placards  and  posters  to  be  forwarded  through 
the  London  and  country  news-agents,  I  have  numerous  letters  stating  that  the 
j»rcels  had  neVer  been  received  by  the  parcics  to  whom  they  were  forwarded, 
iOxL  |n  th^  pstj^c^  .of  several  Urge  towns,  I  hayo  learned  that  it  was  almost 
hSttSf  unknown  that  swkt  a  periodioal  was  in  existeuce. 

I  must,  therefore,  appeal  to  my  friends,  if  they  think  the  "  Notes''  calcul^ed 
to  do  good  to  the  deniocratic  cause,  to  assist  in  giving  them  immediate  publicity, 
au4  to  discredit  all  iieportfi  as  to  any  delaj^  or  slackness  in  their  publication. 

^Mry  friend,  wko  4iS  reMhf,  would  act  as  a  canvasser  amony  tfiat  cirgle 
wmh  ftif  inove^y  the  citoulation  would  spon  be  suci^  9S  wimld  mble  me  to 
ejtfpi  ^  ^^EU^ess  of  the  pablici^n.   Mone  can  be  doae  in  tUa  way  than 
bi^iall^  lwvectittng,  posting,  and  pli^ 

Wbet^  d^lay  and  inattention  to  orders  pccufs,  Ifit  the  J)^w^  tr^i^liej:  the 

ag^cv  {of  tlip  \}f}s^il»e  tq  ,^mo  f^)m  ^ty  in  their  h^Mtv,  wiio  should 

iouiiMia^^ljF  0^  hii  evdfir  ^rcd:  to  Mh  Fatet,  stating  in  his  letter  through 

wfiy  hookmUei^e  pofwl  the  copies  are  to  he  fvrioar^j  find  wkm  te  TAX 

Mlr^'^«Kx  through  tphm  i%$  fiSmfry  hfiokscUer  Jm  m  pawtk  for- 
.  •    •  •  • 

^ItnmiiM        ave  willing  to  ^stst  by  the  distrijbutipi^  of  witt4ow*))i]i&,  can 
i%[e  ^ihsi  by  writing  to  ixie, .specifying  the  oomitiy  »b4  lioiidim  agents  thro' 

iljie  paj:c4  f^U  ^ 


)t  pOi  fJle^jijUQe  HS;^  4cL^tM^i9«^  r^i^  &nn  the  doMoeiti^B  of  Chelten- 
wni^wn,  yfwmbK/  the  Potteries,  Merlkjr,  I^idiods.  'Newtowii, 
Pacnell,Tutbury,  Peterborough,  Bristol,  Exeter,  !P|tertQn,  ^lidgiswfter, 
rt,  Toh^liagr,  'and'  other  p^c^s  in  the  ireat  ^  lifidland,  and 

i^m^M  f'Pfff^  ^  the  investigation  into  iny  irealBaent  while  a 

  pris<w^j|MOi¥  |K«i4i]>g  befove  the  House  of  Coosmtos,  J^mits  of  a 

^i|tlMiin<  <liBiBhn  Urntn  trrtn 

■     "  *  '  E.  J. 

j^  f^jTM  pjt  the  press,  which  it  is  important  to  rectify,  occurred  in  number  8, 
Pgo  i5S^«stoan  1,  liifM  i9— 21  from  top,  which  should  read  thus: — "It  does 
net  onij^  increase  tbe  amount  of  work,  it  (i/«q  ^tec9  its  naturek  It  tnan^piaato 
th§  f  the       to  the  iactQry.*' 
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DE  BRASSIEK,  A  DEMOCRATIC  HOMA^CE, 

COUPIUD  FBOU 

■  • 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  DEMOCRAT,  THE  CONFKSSIONS  OK  A  DEMACrOOUE^  AND 

THE  MliiUTES  OF  A  SPY. 

(Continued  tVom  page  144  of  No.  VIII.) 
CHAP.  X.— THB  PARK. 


T  K  games  had  been  an  addonda  to  the  plan 
o!  the  fancy  fair.    Mr.  Pinnafore  had  held  it 
advisable  to  ehow  the  people,  thit  the  aristoc- 
rery  cafed  not  onl}-  for  the  welfare  of  their 
son's,  and  for  that  of  their  bndios,  but  also  for 
their  "iDDOcent  recreation  and  amusement." 
Act  ordingly  the  rustio  youth  were  to  hold  their 
rur  I  sports  on  the  lawn  before  the  mansion. 
All  the  village  was  thero  -giping,  grinning;, 
hall  awe  stricken  and  unrasy.    The  company 
came  out  upon  the  terrace  to  bdiold  them,  re- 
dinliig  on  laxarions  ehairs  and  benches,  sipping 
their  sherbet  and  their  coffee,   or  flattering 
over  creams  and  ices.     A  peculiar  interest  was 
given  to  tlie  festival,  by  twenty  girls  all  dressed 
io  blue,  with  yellow  aprons  and  green  caps 
(Miss  De  Hrassier's  taste),  and  twenty  boys,  in 
blue  calico  (Mr.  Pinnafore's  economic  choice)  — 
ibrmiDg  the  pupils  of  the  chariU'  school.  They 
were  tiiere  to  enjoy  themserres— to  behold 
with  awe  and  reverence  the  greatness  and  bene- 
ficence of  their  superiors  and  thoir  betters.  The 
(.rospel  says  that  he  who  gives  alms,  shall  not 
]ct  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand 
uoes :  here  the  recipients  were  arrayed  in  the 
very  badge  of  charity — in  a  nniform  of  degra- 
dation— and  the  ostentatious  hand  of  monopo- 
Ifsing  wealth  had  written  "  charity  child"  on 
c\*ery  liWng  form.    And  yet  they  had  written 
a  lie — for  as  shewn  in  the  last  chapter,  it  was 
e  children  who  conferred  charity  on  the  squire 
— not  the  the  squire  on  them.    The  children 
mtrched  np  in  *  low-- they  stood  in  a  row — 
they  sat  in  a  row — they  got  up  in  a  row — 
the  sour-faced  half-starved  teachers  hovering  on 
either  flank  like  thunder  clouds, — and  there 
the  poor  little  sools  lingered  la  an  agony  of 
shame,  awe,  fear,  aud  constraint,  while  Mr.  De 
Brassier  was  shewing  to  his  friends,  and  Mr. 
rimiafore  explaining  to  all  (he  old  maids  the 
wonderAil  generosity  of  the  fonnder,  and  the 
extraordinary  blessings  of  the  institntton.  Did 
it  enter  in  the  minds  of  any  that  the  overgrown 
hall  before  them  alone  rendered  the  institution 
neoeesary — nay  !  that  tho  very  existence  of 
charity  wis  an  inaalt  injuttieei  and  that  those 
poor  i-liiMron  (despiti-  their  vile ftttd  perverted 
teacliiiv;)  hail  far  more  of  atonement  to  demand 
Ibr  rights  and  benefits  withheld,  than  of  grati- 


tude to  pay  for  the  miserable  boon  in  which 
the  lesson  of  servility  aud   abjectneas  was 
tsnght  them  in  the  schoolings  of  the  rich? 
Few,  few  indeed,  if  any,  of  that  rustic  crowd 
could  r3ad   the  scene  aright  — but  all  were 
eager  to  participate  in  or  to  behold  the  games. 
They  consisted  of   ducking  for  oranges-H>f 
climbing  a  greasy  pole  for  a  leg  of  mutton— 
')f  rnnning  in  .sacks — and  of  grinning  through  a 
horse-collar --and   the  disgusting  cxhibitioD.s 
were  gone  through  with  a  regular  zest.  The 
utter  contempt  with  .which  tha"  higli-boBn" 
company  on  the  terrace  beheld  the  spectacle, 
may  be  imagined  I     Yet  it  was  a  contempt 
mingled  with   satisfaction — siitisfactiou  that 
such  an  ntter  want  of  dignity  pervaded  Ae 
mind  of  the  working  mau.      Wo  shall  rale 
them    longi"  —  was    the  thought  hirkini,' 
at  the  bottom.    They  had  not  noticed  one 
mnong  the  wM,  or  rather  slightly  aloof  open 
its  sidrts,  who  seemed  to  look  with  an  equal 
contempt  on  his  own  toiling  btethren  and  on 
the  lordlier  company  before  him.    He  was  a 
tall,  gaunt,  bony  man — with  a  thin  bat  yigorotu 
ftrame:  hisforehead  was  toffy;  his  eyes  aadcheels 
were  sunken — but  withal  he  had  the  appear- 
ance of  stalwart  strength  and  activity;  while 
a  scowl,  at  times,  of  almost  ferocity,  darkened 
his  otherwise  handaaoM  OMmtaaaaea.  ..A 
gazed  around  him  with  quick,  snspieioiu,  but 
resolute  air,  like  a  man  who  knows  that  some 
one  is  on  his  track  whom  he  wonld  faiuBhoa 
but  from  whom,  if  mtt,  he  woidd  new  4WgsA' 
fly.   Now  and  than  h«. dived  into  the  nistic 
crowd — as  an  angler  may  drop  his  line  into  s. 
troubled  stream,  and  each  time  drew  forth  ooeor.* 
two  fierce,  yet  stolid  looking  mou — whose  shoii- 
thick,  stooping  frames  spoke  of  almost  cease-, 
less  toil,  3'ct  denoted  hardihood  and  strci^tll. 
They  stood  in  eager  converse  together,  or  ralbac 
they  listened  to  their  tail  companion  willuft 
sort  of  «H^{er  •woadar<*an4av«r  and-aoea  tamed . 
angry,  sidlong  glances  at  the  pinnacles  of  the  . 
majestic  hall,  so  grand  and  massy  in  tho  eveo- 
ning  light,  and  at  the  light,  glitteriMT^*^*' 
pany  fringing  its  heavy  base  MHiSwWi 
the  mattered  words  of  the  speaker  Lteemcd  to 
kindle  the  listeners  into  something  like  eoer^t 
their  forms  became  more  manly/aod  erect,  and 
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they  turned  a  fixed  glare  of  hatred  on  the 
sUtel/  bailding  ocd  its  splendid  inmates.  The 
ttnnger  tnnim  wide  «  duirt  quick 
lugh,  and  left  his  spelUstrieta  aodlfeon^  not 
torrreiR  thoughts,  bat  to  his  own. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  had  sank  behind  the 
vooded  range  of  hills — and  over  the  intense 
diribMM  of  the  gitu  and  ytSkjs  the  white 
streams  of  moonlight  began  to  flow  like  a 
march  of  angels.  The  granite  pinnacles  of  the 
old  mansion  were  ennobled  into  marble,  and  the 
triBdnri  in  its  upper  ranges  began  to  glitter 
^rgeoQsIy  with  the  reflected  light,  while  below, 
the  saloons  and  conservatories  snddealy  barst 
into  one  blaze  of  chandeliers  and  lustres.  A 
gmi  boomed  aorooi  tiie  purli— And  snddenljr  a 
nd  glow  flickered  on  the  higlieat  hill,  and  shod 
its  lurid  streaks  across  the  woods — whilo,  in 
faint  lines,  creeping  on  beneath  the  appointed 
buds,  festoons  of  fire  were  looped  from  tree  to 
'  1n%  and  marked  the  long  lines  of  distant 
avenues,  till  ending  in  a  brilliant  nacletn  where 
:ome  fairy-like  temple  invited  the  footsteps  of 
ibd  wanderer.  A  second  gun  sounded,  and 
acnm  tiie  lak0  n  proeeealon  of  boate  was  seen 
glidiogby  torchlight,  while  the  most  ravishing 
maaic  floated  on  the  waters.  With  the  third 
gan  the  beacon  hill  suddenly  emitted  a  torrent 
offlaBM^andadioirerofroiMB  came  arching 
low  the  parfc»  anooeeded  bj  fireweikab  whose 


brilliant  and  varied  coruscations  shod  a  light 
like  that  of  day  over  the  entire  scene.  The 
magnificent  spectacle  had  laatod  awhile,  when 
the  aoft  rnnaie  of  a  ehamber  band  came  floating 

from  the  mansion,  calling  the  scattered  company 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  dance.    Soon  the  masity 
portals  closed  npon  the  glittering  crowd— the 
▼illagera  were  left  ontside-— they  had  had  their 
festival— they  had  received  their  favours :  a 
fancy  bazaar  had  been  held  for  theKathrs; 
greasy  poles  and  oranges  had  been  given  for 
themoelyeo}  they  had  seen  the  fier^arlendoure 
of  their  masters — now  they  sbonld  go  home 
gratified  and  grateful,  while  the  orgies  of  the' 
rich  began  in  Stauville  Hall.    The  splendours 
died  away  externally— the  woods  and  watere 
were  hft  to  the  quiet  glory  of  the  moon,  save 
whero  the  long  gleams  of  light  fr  )m  the  win- 
dows fell  over  the  lawns,  flecked  by  the  tlittiug 
shadows  of  the  danoera  within— the  poor,  both 
grinners  and  dndcen*  rsnners,  climbera,  and 
charitj*  children,  went  to  their  homes,  such  a? 
thoy  were,  and  the  park  was  left  deserted  save 
where  the  flitting  chariots  of  the  gue>ts,  like 
hameaaed  meteors,  broke  on  its  soUtade,  and 
where  the  form  of  the  st;jhvrirt  stranger  already 
noticcil,  was  seen  prowlin;^'  with  two  or  these 
of  those  whom  ho  had  gathcieii  uLt  ct  the 
crowd. 


A  LETTEB  TO  THE  ABISTOGBAOY. 


mJjLWQ  WHAT  THEY  A&B,  AND  WiiAX  THEY  WILL  BJs« 

When  Adam  ddved  and  Ere  span, 

Where  wu  then  the  gentleman  %—iHd  Sew, 


Every  monmate  Shell  be  levelled,  and  every  hUl  shall  be  bconcht  low.*'— IVo'v. 


ii  has  been  said  that  an  aristocracy  of  some 
!>rtiiinafitafale— that  there  must  be  an  aris- 
hanwyoflaad,  mmiay,  atnagth^or  talent-^- 
udthat,  an  aristocracy  being  inovitahic,  it  h 
Uacoordaooe  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
'Ikrefore  beneficial  as  well.    Aristocracies  are 
iietediftaiyand  alaatltekaad  in  the  laAter,  rank 
'being  the  reward  of  merit,"  the  conferring  of 
it  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  virtue,  and  by  the  le- 
vttige of  eo^ttlation  and  ambition,  conduces  to 
pwfnfwiaBoe  «f  great  aetiooA  Thla  rank, 
'^Qooming  hereditary,  ii  a  guardian  aj^aiiNt  de- 
?«iM»e^ — the  man  do^cnnded  from  famout  an- 
'^^^tcciuia  lass  likely,  it  is  argued,  to  oominit  a 
"iwliiinHntlHH  amavluiring  no  great  name 
'■^  tiiagnee.  Then,  we  are  told,  aristocracy  is 
the  tn&iospring  of  honour  and  moral  w  »rtli. 

we  .^are  desired  to  view  these  effects  ot 
*^i>NM||n^  iMi,e«enipU6ed  in  practice  :  wo  are 
i;Mt^Mfci^|ifey»i»  iMMl  olgeata  of  the 
"^^mfm^lmittftM  than  thaat  of  the 


rest  of  mankind  —that  they  are  even  physically  u 
finer  race — that  the  highborn  spirit  is  discern- 
able  in  their  lofty  oarriage  and  their  manly 
mi  on  -that  the^  are  foremost  on  the  battle- 
field, most  distmguished  in  the  senate,  and 
most  illustrious  on  the  fields  of  literature.  If 
wp  inretgh  against  thotr  monopoly  of  riches, 
WB-are  met  with  the  assertion  that,  without 
their  possession  of  snoh  riches,  they  could  not 
be  the  patrons  of  the  arts,  the  benefactors  of 
aoienoa,  and  the  anpportera  of  letters.  That 
their  Twy  Tioea  have  something  lofty  in  them, 
and,  however  reprehensible  in  the  individual, 
all  more  or  less  conduce  to  the  development  of 
the  great,  the  splendid,  and  tho  usefnt 

♦*  My  L'^rds  I"  such  are  your  pretensions— I 
think  I  have  stated  them  fairly.  Now  we  will 
weigh  the  theory  by  tho  practice.  Howovcr 
fine  the  forms '  may  be,  unluckily  for  yuii 
it  is  eternally  oontradloted  by  the  latter, 
are  the  deaoendanta  of  prtriteged  «it« 
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throatB,  the  offspring  of  legalised  robber*,  em-  \  an80B{)««ting  families  or  towns.  Eyerything 
bla^oQod  by  crim^  aQ4  i>4t^at«4  i)»urder,  that  cbarMtoriaeB  Ahi9  highir&^Qiaa  aod  th» 
aiid)i»w|(Bi^9H«tei|»rMi)tTeg§MoA«j^  dhiMflUriMi'iiiQ' iMtaltj  *hai  vaa 

nfm  9(  your  aQcmtpiff  79%  VpikoW  ^  i  ^fwM  bf^iht  siolni  llmi,  f nftteal  of  ans- 
an  unnatural  toopopoly.  |  tocracy  being  an  incentire  to  virtue,  it  wa«  an 


touch  is  unerring.  I  moved  among  your  order  in  dashing  madly  into  the  thick  of  hostilain- 
once — iMftlbavoH'^  it  ixoyr,  mid  have  gi'own  j  f^ntry,  and  of  routing  wliole  iegi^  oif  poa» 
vulgar —  shodMUg^y  viMg;w— I>i#beiftn»  dowAi- 1  saota.  I  am  not  prephi^  to  6mf  tUA-MWr 
rigl^  pi«biHM— 9114 1  iJp-y  W  ^  ^»  litj  in  Usitooog«it«fB  hmd  the  averikgvMNiii* 
plebeiaaism  aga(||ftt  llfjsi#W|UBy>  lf(  IMIMO  j  of  human  conrage — But  it«  feat3  of  anDfl'redvff 
out  our  positions.  I  tnemselvea  to  a  very  moderate  aaaU.  3Dlwy 

Upw  did  you  ori^jipate  i  Xour  origin  is  |  went  into  ike  field  Mieaked  in  «liiioillni|pcQa' 
Ibnilbkl :  of  th»  mmi*  th^  g»vil«  Ib^  ledger,  |  t^iible  ftnaoof 'from  liMfd  to  foot,  on  fieiy  and 
and  the  brothel  :  it  has  been  thus  in  all  coun- j  niignifioently  trained  horses,  the  lat£er  ofitcn 
tries.  In  another  part  of  tJ^is  number  will  be  cased  in  armour  too.  80  inrulneraWe  were 
found  90^0  of  your  eariyd^wigs  in  our  iOwn.  1  they,  that  freqaontiy,  when  knocked  «i  iiior 
Cqin  wu  tke  Jiret  nn^eman^-^  progenitor  «f  { hbraes,  they  obtrfM  toldM  or  vmm  MaM 
all  the  rest  Nobility,  .first  rose  hy  the  sword.  |  anttl  some  portion  of  Choir  annour  ^as  nu- 
The  strongest  arm  and  the  moat  remorseless  spi- I  buckled.  No  wonder  that  men  so  eucasei 
rit  gained  an  individual  pre-oisiinenoe  founded  should  deal  slaughter  among  half  armei^  infant 
oni^r,  in  an  ago  when  there  were  bo  fxtoraal  try,  or  mttilwipUa^  ^ntnatrf*  Ani  ^nlr  w 
restrRints  of  law.  Tho  most  hated,  feared  and  superior  mm  often  the  9«li«r  of  tihc  hiiet, 
desperate,  those  too  lazy  to  work  and  too  greedy  that  the  proudest  chivalry  of  France,  8<uf* 
to  yji^^t,  banded  together  for  mutual  prpteo-  gundy,  the  German  Empire,  Spain  and  Eof* 
tioif  figainst  the  indcutfious  and  afllttent-»-4ke  land,'  was  almost  fai¥ari»biy  dMM 
organisation  of  crime  proved  too  strong  for  the  J  n^d*.  scarce  weapoocd  pcaaantriy  of  'ftuMM^ 
disorganisation  cliaracterising  tho  virtuous  and  land,  the  Netherlnnd*,  and  Bohemia,  asB  by 
honest  portion  ol'  society  ;  and  aristocracy  es-  the  insurgents  in  their  own  countries,  unto 
tablisbed  itself  as  a  privileged  and  dominant  I  jealousies  and  i^^oranoe  split  the  bandB  ef 
dan.  Having  risen     violence,  hating  tOnied  j  tlieir Iflsailanla. 

society  topsy-turvcy,  it  turned  our  moral  con-  |  Aristocracy  has  engendered  luat  and  laxity 
ceptions  topsy-turvy  aUo :  th^  Ifwy  h^d  bcQOif^e  l  ^f  moiaflp.  ^t  ip  undcfliaMe  that  the  greatest 
the  rich,  it  now  rested  for  the  criminal  to  be-  j  immorality  has  ever  existed  in  those  couiitrk* 
oome  the  honoured,  aqd  b9Pour^  ^^P^}^      I  yrhfr/s  t^e  ^rjeattyiC  ^',J>ifou{^  artsto- 

that  which  made  them  criminal  :  the  *  glorious  I  cratic  power  existed— as  in  France  under 
art  of  war"  became  tho  most  honourable  call-  j  Louis  XIV,  and  I>oui8  XV.  ;  in  England  under 
ing,  the  most  siupondous  out-tbr^aj'  U^v'  ^o^t  1  J|iQjire»  I.,  C^arjljes  U.,  Anno,  and  the  Georges; 
honourable  siao.  Arms  were  Uie  peculiar  1  and  what  is  more,  nearly  twenty  per  cent  of 
calling  of  the  ''geutleoian ''---MdlbQs,  instead  |  our  nobQity  are  directly  descended  from  the 
of  the  institution  of  aristocracy  being  an  incen-  j  adtiltery  of  kings,  and  half  t!ie  remainder  owe 
tive  to  viptyie^  it  wa«  an  inoentive  to  the  first  I  their  rank  to  the  intrigues  <^  shameless  gMl^ 
and  jreatoit  9i  ntoMk,  iibBMB.  But  mete  itesaM.  Not  Ml¥  M  ariilbGn^  m^i 
bloodsM  vrm  of  little  avail,  cjBto^t  to  ||rrtif|r  j  rcjctly  eoCouHig^  fust,  but  Ifii^  Tint  ittrfibfls  ^ 
hatred  or  remoro  a  dangerous  rival,  ttraess  it  1  mado  a  direct  instrument'  for  its  '^trfi^^wp- 


than  and  robbed  them  of  thek  goods,  or  im- 
ptffMD^  them  until  a  heavy  x^amom  was  eoc- 
tcrtad.  The  praQtio»  of  'iiiiBomiBff  oapiivM 
was  regularly  observed  down  to  th4  very  last 
of  tjhe  mediaeval  wars  ev«n  of  France  and  £ng> 
land.  For  this  purpoee  merchants,  nobles,  and 
even  priiseta,  tWiM' kidnappe^l^  aa4 -ndoturnal< 
escalades  and  surprises  admitted  bands  of 
arme4  V^^mt  iaUk  the  rninmom  or  walk 


i^lified  the1<f 


Aristocracy  iotrcduced  or 

of  primogeniture,  aiWI  'IhAl   , 

of  ttt-^ir  ind  'hatred  aM«|f  fafe(iili^ 
WR!  anf''  er  fruitful  soaico  of  ^nrae."^  Sotts 
poisoned  fathers,  brothers  assaa^inMcd  bw*bjj^ 
to  become  possessors  of  theit''|^Win4iMot. 
history  of  Hkietefctticy  pJ'wwi* 
-  of  fathers  and  mothers'  AbbaiW  5 
oCUcath  by  tlMir  dwii  MitttWjjj^jjg^ 
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the  T©ry  eisitles  where  the  latter  were  revelling 
IB  <ieUrtehefj»  ad4  hist  orer  theit  beadsLl— 

6f  the  Viictmrt ;  ttm  the  ttge  of  tfie  Boh«ia 
dowh  to  tW«  ef  tfro  Bo^JArmr  !  Thus,  again, 
iriitooraO|^  instead  ef  being  an  i&ee&tive  to 
fMiHt  liw  ifeffd'SA  tile  'fvtj^  ^leMMt  ^es  ot 
fiitot«,  eTeii  to  tlid  oohitni^ioh  of  parrioide 
tnd  ft^rloidfe.  A  resntt  cl<\iily  traco/ible  tcl 
ill  pemliar  in^titaticns,  nml  not  derivable  from 
ioyethdr  phase    soeiil  order. 

StafeditUH,  #e  Are  tiild,  aftd  emol^tieti  td 
tlrtae  is  one  of  the  n'sults  of  the  aristocratic 
institution  ;  noble  tried  to  compete  witli  noble 
in  wealth  and  power,  and  frutu  this  source  re- 
mm  iniiea  ^  viHaM :  it  wif  f lid 
MfStit  Of  ainrice,  bt  jealou^i/,  and  of  intrigue^ 
iDstead  of  elevating  the  spirit  and  marihood  Of 
(he  uidiTtdaal,  it  did  the  retetae.  Aristoo^aoy 
M  Hi  Atat  bniU-lbn*  ftMdatbo*  ftki  Q 
look  to  S6me  centrepoint,  ahd  some  aathorlty 
for  its  support :  it  secordingly  upheld  the  in- 
Mitotioai^rajiltj,  because  it  well-knew  that 
fifldir  #oiiM  hb  dttnoMttkr,  atid  graoi 
W  MdnsiTe  privilege.  Gonseqaeotly  kings 
fctfisiriethe  "fountains  of  honour."  But  what 
was  the  effect  of  tliis?  It  was  necessary  to 
liUaiathe  good-will  of  the  king  in  order  te 
•Mtfi  saperior  Hlak,  privilege,  and  eHMillii- 
ment.  To  obtain  the  good-will  of  the  king  i\ 
WIS  necessary  to  flatter  his  pjussions  and  to 
Nrre  his  vices.  Aristocracies  Brat  deified 
kibgft ;  knall  tuttil  to  itiati  t  Jiandered  ta  royal 
liMa  and  ehcouraged  royal  sins.  Thus  aristo> 
crtcy  again,  instead  of  being  an  incentive  to 
Tiriae,  instead  of  elevating  the  dignity  of 
■Mtfod,  eng«M»ed  tll«  grotseat  aystenl  nf 
MrM%  aad  wi^jt^ati  eter  devehiped  by  hnhian 
ioititiitions,  Abd  hobles  hate  been,  ahd  are, 
tbamtaoeoiiBly  the  most  abject  slates  ind 
lift  MUt  ittsiiUing  tyrahts  that  history  re- 
tacdk  ^ 

But  the  aristocracy  take  credit  to  themselves 
for  their  loyalty"  to  their  kings.  Nine- 
MftKs  of  the  rebellions  and  insurrections  that 
tile  ireHd  has  iHtaessed  hatto  Imhi  perpMrated 
^  the  aristlicracies  against  the  kings  whose 
"ditlne  right"  they  had  maintained  with 
U>»ir  s^lrords  a]^iast  Ihe  people.  Therefore  if 
)«)al^  to  kings  is  trtawB  tto  God  and  man,  6r 
Clin  it  it  were  the  reverse,  scarce  a  gtonAration 
of  rief^(^s  has  passed  without  sisihiiig  A^^nst 

aspects  ef  the  regal  code. 
Jfk  Ml»Mte«hH!]r  has  engendaMd  crimes 
Mart^  tHkoeable  to  ititel^  and  flUoMiraged 
PTpry  nthpr  sin  to  which  man  s  nature  is  liable, 
itluis  (lead^l^  and  weakened  the  ajff'ecthns 
*f tta  keart.  It  has  reduced  love  to  a  mockery, 
Mi  muriage  to  a  monied  speculatitm :  it  is 
ttiwely  in  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracies  of 
title  and  riches  that  the  affections  of  the  heart 
Ml  bartered  away  as  subservient  to  avakick 
WiippWl  that  man  and  wifo  are  tnatod  as 
^mim  Mdrimli^  and  attttemwiti  an  nade 


to  gnard  the  one  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
othet.  However,  it  is  said,  that  the  recoUee- 
Mtit  cT  HiA  illiitttfMit  ndttd  pfcrcBM  H  teah 

doing'  airftKing  td  drsgnhie  tlMf  lifleage  Wh^ce 
he  Springs  :  the  feterse  is  the  practical 
workiffg  Of  the  casA.  ' '  The  illostrioos  name* ' 
engenders  pride,  to<!Mft1t^ pride  tod:  Itpltf- 
vents  the  "  scioti  of  a  noble  hotise  "from  following 
a  tu»fiil  trade  or  calling,  without  which  the 
younger  sons  are  too  poor  to  live  under  the 
blessed  institution  of  primogeniture,  and  thus 
reda<;«i  tkom  fb  the  uteenl^  of  Vtlng  panpers 
on  the  state,  and  of  living  by  gambling,  cheat- 
ing and  extortion.  .  Tlien  "  the  illnstrious 
name' '  requires  their  "  keeping  up  appearance.<i," 
Wtk  iihpHet  lititrg  beyend  their  ilieans,  get- 
ting into  the  debt  of  tradeftpeople  ifrithout  a 
chance  payment,  and  being  honourable  chedts 
and  lawful  thieves,  all  for  the  sake  of  their  il- 
ttfttriote  naiM."  The  <*  illaBtrlona  ntihe" 
ftirtlMr  Odtiduccs  to  class,  legislation,  and  to 
the  perversion  of  the  laws.  For  the  illustrimis 
will  commit  sin,  vice,  and  crime — but  the'  'name  ' 
would  be  tarnished  if  the  crime  were  pnnMed ; 
therefore  the  crithinal  la  screened,  all  for  the 
S3k«  of  his  *•  illustrions  name,"  and,  knowing 
this,  impunity,  the  "illtUtrious  name,"  instead  of 
being  an  incentive  to  vhiuet  is  an  incentive  to 
tke,  well  knowing  that  the  sin  of  the  rich  dtad  - 
titled  will  go  nnpunishcd  at  the  hands  of  the 
rich  and  titled,  who  alone  arc  proposers, 
makers,  wielders,  and  interpreters  of  law. 

Thoi^  pliilosopliladlT^  and  liistorleall)r  conai- 
dcrcd,  aristocracy  exercises  a  debasing  inflnence 
on  tha^  comprised  within  its  in.stitntion.  Bnt 
it  may  still  be  urged,  that  it  has  an  elevating 
tendency  ott  tlioee  without  its  pale  ;  bnt  here 
its  agency  Is,  if  possible,  still  more  injurious. 
It  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  virtue,  we  arc  told  ; 
rank  being  the  reward  of  merit.  Bnt  rank  is 
tbi  reward  of  rascaliti/t  and  not  ottnetit  ;  and 
roiist  be  so  as  long  as  the  present  system  lasts. 
Instead  of  cnconr.igfng  merit,  it  is  the  inm.bns 
from  under  which  rneritis  unable  to  me.  What 
merit  has  a  chance  of  competing  with  the  aris- 
toer aciea  of  tank  and  riches  f  Brery  place  la 
filled  by  the  younger  sons  of  nobles,  or  bought 
up  by  the  yonnger  sons  of  merchants.  Is  it  in 
the  army  or  the  navy  ?  Is  it  in  diplomacy  or  civil 
oflice?  Oh!  b«t  yon  pohit  to  the  law  ;  It  is 
folly  to  say  the  law  is  a  profession  open  to  aU — 
it  is  not  oppti  to  the  poor — it  is  too  eTpenslve 
fur  the  pour->and  yuu  may  cite  your  cases  of 
Grikinel  and  olhers  Who  were  <' poor'*— -bnt  I 
tell  yot.they  were  sons,  nephews,  and  coudna 
of  peers,  and  they  had  iuferesl  if  they  had  Tiot 
iHone^.  And  then,  who  are  made  Judges  ? 
The  lickspittles  oCtoHM  by  a  tory  government. 
The  ahoe-wlpers  of  the  whiga,  by  a  whig 
government.  Promotion  is  the  reward  of  poli- 
tical subserviency  and  treachery  in  the  law. 
Agaia,  aristocracy,  instead  of  being  the  incen* 
ttve  to  patrlotiflnit  la  Its  deadUeit  enemy.  It  la 
an  inetniment  in  the  haoda  of  gorernmentf  to 
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NOTES  to  THE  PBOPXiE. 


coirupt  the  patriot  ;  and  batches  of  new  peeiv-i 
are  notoiioody  made  to  $wamp  tlie  m  hoiiae 
and  ioweed  the  other,  whenevef  a  CUm  Cabinet 

tries  to  carry  some  obnoxious  measure,  peculi- 
arly bpstilc  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Look  at  your  Home  of  Lords  I   Wae  there 
ever  a  good  measure  it  did  not  oppose  ?  from 
the  abrogation  of  capital  punishment  on  a  forty 
shilling  theft,  down  to  the  slave  trade,  emanci- 
pation, test  and  corporation  act^,  reform,  re- 
treocliment,  and  free  trade  ?   The  ajristocrac}' 
Iiafi  been  the  drag-chain  of  progression,  the 
enemy  of  virtue,  the   upholder  of  monopoly, 
despotism,  and  vice,  and  the  fruitful  parent  of 
poTertyt  diaeaee,  and  crime.   The  aiiatocrax^ 
has  engendered  and  fostered  the  servile  spirit 
in  the  people — the  tyrannical  spirit  of  the 
court.    It  has  originated  the  grovelling  hack- 
•telr  influence— and  eaneed  men  to  puider  to 
prinedy  lasts  end  Tices*  to  excess  In  every 
meflnness,  and  unman  themselves  by  every  dt  - 
giuiiatiou  for  the  sake  of  getting  that  which 
ought  to  be  considered  a  distgrace,  so  gained  the 
bauble  rank. 

Thus,  both  internally  and  externally  consi- 
dered, aristocracy  is  the  curse  of  a  country. 
However  good  a  people  may  be,  plant  aristo- 
cracy in  its  midst,  and  the  seeds  of  every  vice 
are  sown,  seeds  that  are  sure  to  flourish  vith  the 
institutions  that  engendered  them. 
^     Kow,  *'iyiy  Lords, 'you  boast  of  your  sena- 
torial eloquence-^but  yon  have  it  ail  to  your- 
selves-— admit  a  working  man  into  your  senate, 
and  if  you  surpass  him,  you  would  not  even 
tbeu  have  a  right  to  boast,  seeing  the^ducation 
your  wealth  and  privileges  hare  conferred — 
^  bat  till  then  be  silent,  and  do  not  class  your 
maudlin  eloquence  -with  that  of  t)ie  pleboians, 
Luther,  Savonarola  and  Wicklille  j — of  the  ple- 
beian Bobespierte  and  lfazzini»  Bouge  and 
Gavaazi,  and  the  host  of  camcs  that  push 
upward  far  above  your  money-bags  and  coronets. 

Do  not  boast  ol  your  men  of  letters,  al 
tbongh  you  maintain  exclusive  possession  of 
the  Universities,  and  plant  a  golden  barrier 
between  education  and  the  people.  Despite 
that  disndvaiitagc,  it  is  from  the  plebeians  that 
the  oi'istocracy  of  intellect  has  gone  forth — and 
where  you  have  had  great  m«i  in  yonrorder,like 
a  Bybon  or  a  Shelley — ohj  bitter  satire  on 
yourselves  I  they  Lave  been  deimcTcUSf  and 
devoted  their  talents  to  the  denunciation  of 
yon  and  your  class  and  your  supporters.  The 
bnllK  of  tiie  enlightened  are  €^  us,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  remainder  are  intik  ««,  and 
agidnst  you. 

Bat  then  we  are  told  the  monopoly  of  wealth 
on  the  iMirt  of  aristoera^t  enables  them  to 


patroniiie  art  and  science,  and  give  them  an 
impetus  theywouM  lack  hn  democratic  statu. 
Again,  the  very  reverse  is  the  result :  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England  is  the  richest  in  the  wor  ld, 
and   in  Kugland  art  is  the  meet  bat^ward, 
literature  is  the  worst  patronised;  and  median* 
ical  science  owes  its  source  to  tlie  eflbrtsef 
workin:;  nun,  despite  aristocratic  monopoly. 
But  then  yt>u  patronise  foreifpi  BXt:  yes,  your 
riches  enable  you  to  boy  up*  the  pictures  and 
statues  of  great  masters.   But  what  do  yoa  do 
with  them  when  you  have  got  them  ?  Tou  hoard 
them  like  the  dog  in  the  manger- — you  bnrv 
them  alive.    Our  public  galieiies,  aCiiilut^,  auil 
boildmgs  are  a  reproach,  and  your  patrooage 
of  art  consists  in  hiding,  burking,  burying' 
the  productions  of  the  artist.    Where  has  art 
flourished  and  scieuce  been  honoured  ?  In 
Athens  and  Rome,  in  the  Netherlands  snd 
Florence  :  democracy  has  been  the  enlightener 
of  the  world,  and  you  have  bought  op  the 
lamp,  to  hidti  it  under  a  bushel. 

Now  "my  lords!**  let ns  try  the  valne  of 
your  aristocracy  by  another  test.  You  tell  as, 
aristocracy  is  something  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary mould  of  man.    You  denounce  the  taint 
of  plebeian  blood.     If  the  denunciation  be 
well  fonnded,  all  noble  fiunilifis  that  marry 
plebeians  should   degenerate,   and   all  those 
marrying  noble^;  alone,  should   beron  c  more 
flourishing.    liut,  again,  the  rever^iu  ib  just  Uie 
case:  in  Spain, where  they  boast  of  the  fiweoas 
**blue  blood,"  and  where  the  aristocracy  have 
married   only  in  their  own  order,  tiie  races 
have  degenerated  almost  below  the  standaiU  of 
human  nature ;  they  are  dwarfa  in  body,  and 
cripples  in  intellect.   But  in  those  countri  s 
where  aristocracy  has  most  intermarrif'd  Mif!) 
plebeians  aa  in  Jb'rance  and  England,  it  pos£eii^«^i 
the  most  of  mental  and  bodily  vigour,— a  dear 
proof  that  it  is  democracy  and  not  arlatocracy 
that  is  consonant  with  thf  laws  of  nature;  thnt 
nature  is  averse  to  all  class  distinction,  asd  to 
the  hei  editaiy  privilege  of  rank  and  title—a 
dear  proof  that  hereditary  aiistocney  itvo* 
natural,  injurious,  and  false — for  aristocrary 
only  remains  on  the  level  of  the  human  stand- 
ard, as  long  as  it  is  still  near  to  its  plebeian 
source,  or  keeps  recniiting  itself  with  pleWsn 
blood.  "  My  Lords  !'*  well  may  yen  CM  year- 
selves  far  descended. 

Thus  much  for  what  you  are,  and  what  beiie* 
fits  you  hare  conferred  : — ^in  my  nest  I  viU  | 
tell  you  that  which  you  will  come  to,and  analyse  i 
whether  aristocracy  in  some  shaps  ^  IneviiBble , 
or  not.  ! 
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TOO  SOON. 


'Mid  the  glories  of  youth's  gardeu-laud 
■    I  gathered  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
Aod  I  bound  them  all  in  a  band 
Of  ptesMie'a      hopt**  gfMmi  boon. 

I  gathered  them  fair  and  bright. 

An  I  wore  them  a  short  aunny  day; 
Overpowered  at  length  with  delight 
Bkobllvloaa  dninber  I  Itf  . 


Wln-ii  1  woke — oil  I  1  L-laspcd  theni  agaiiit 
llui  all  !  all  their  beauty  was  o'er. 

And  £  Mogbt  for  a  fresh  wi-efttb  In  rulo ; 
Itoold  Tumi  with  tlioM  Howmibo  mom  I 

A\ta  !  I  had  gathered  them  all, 

l"re  the  bloHsoin  had  ripened  to  bloom  \ 
Xor  could  I  their  freshnesji  recall  I 
I  had  gathered  my  flowve  too  lOon ! 


THE  CONSTITUTIONS  OP  BUKOPE, 

CmiPtLED  PROM  ORIGINAL  SOURCBd;  WITH  THE  A8S18TAHCB  OF  LEADING  OOKTINFKTAL 

DEUOC&ATS. 


No.  II.  THE  CONOTITUTION  OF  PRUSSIA,  ADOPTED  JANUARY,  1860. 


(Continued  frotn  page  l.'lO,  No.  7.) 


U:<TiL  the  yfar  18i8,  Fni?Ria  wits  a  mon- 
archy based  on  the  popular  "  Hiatcs" — that  is 
the  different  f?(MM»  of  mxdety  divided  into 
political  ordors.  Up  to  that  time,  no  parch- 
ment had  intervened  between  kin^  and 
people ;  the  crown  was  sovereign  and  abso- 
mte,  the  people  eevered  into  its  distinct/ 
historic  elapses.  Tlu  i  i  ivil^ed  orders,  the 
proprietary  nobles,  the  ck  rgy,  and  ai)pai'entiy, 
also  the  middle  class,  comprising  the  bur- 
gmatB  ill  towns,  and  the  free  peasantry  in  the 
Muntrj  enjoyed  a  Bort  of  rcprcFCutative  sys- 
tem in  the  Provincial  Diets?.  ( Prorhzial 
Lcmdtagen.J  There  were,  accordingly, 
BMDiy  Vieta  m  ihe  Idugdom  as  there  weiv 
piomces.  These  Diets  had  the  ngiit,  or 
psercipcd  the  riistoniary  privilege  of  jTuniln^ 
the  sumB  necesgaiy  to  the  governmoiit,  both 
eentral  and  provincial,  in  the  shape  of  taxes*. 
Tho  bills,  or  projectB  of  laws  »ibmitted  to 
them  by  the  govcmn.cnt,  they  iilways  ap- 
proved of  in  the  most  cordial  namiei-, 
and  nothing  could  be  moix)  docile  or  mulie- 
ftble  thm  ue  temper  of  tho  Diets.  As  to 
flie  **  budget,"  the  only  deliberation  was--,  how 
the  privileged  orders  cotild  mo:  t  Fafely  and 
most  easily  transfer  its  lull  burden  to  the 
ahonldera  of  the  burgesses  and  pesEants. 

From  1840  to  1847,  howCTCP,  a  change 
stole  over  the  temper  of  the  people ;  and  the 
middle  class  opposition,  the  ciy  f6r  change 
^  m  MtmUaod  q^stem  of  repvesentfttioa  be- 
«Mio  atenniD^  that  it  was  neceesiiiy  to  do 


something  in  the  matter.  All,  thcn  fore, 
depended  on  a  clever  Ktioko  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  government ;  the  representative 
system  wan  accordingly  made  central  in.'^tead 
of  local,  and  national  instead  of  provincial. 
But  the  iniddlo  class  continued  to  be  plun- 
dered just  the  same  as  before. 

Instead  of  the  seven  Provincial  Diets,  one 
"  United  Diet"  wa.s-  formcfl,  but  not  the 
slightest  ttlteration  made  in  the  representa- 
tion of  tho  different  orders,  and  not  the 
slightest  concession  granted  to  the  middle 
elas.".  On  the  contrary,  the  Crown  was 
strengthened,  by  being  thus  enabled  ti» 
amalgamate  in  one  the  many  local  centres  of 
oppofition;  by  this  means  it  diminiKhed  the 
many  ?onrre-  of  liberal  ni'Itatini,  the  many 
resting-places  lor  demociutie  kverage—  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  external  impuls^e 
given  by  the  constitutional  quei^tions  in- 
volved in  the  affairs  of  the  Sonderbund  of 
S'ehles^vig-Ilol^'tein,  and  of  the  Bndc n  Chain- 
ber,  Middle  class  Libenilism  in  Fru.^>ia  woiilil 
doubtlessly  have  fiunk  to  an  ebb  low  indeed. 

While  things  were  pending  thus,  the  lie- 
volution  of  February  bi*oke  out.  The  Revt>- 
lution  at  Vienna  followed,  'ihe  Piu.  :-i:ai 
Hiddle'ClaBB  Liberals  again  won  courage. 
The  king  began  to  bo  pressed  \\ith  liberal 
proposition?.  He  prorogued  the  Diet  in 
order  to  allay  the  movement. 

But  the  Inrlinese  were  too  quiek  for  him; 
tfaey  gave  battle  in  the  streets,  tiiey  met  the 
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army,  they  beat  it^  and  nothing  was  now  left 
for  the  Idqg  bat  to  aceommodate  himMlf  to 

a  HbDOUKSLABB  OoMHViTUTlOHAL  MOVAK- 
CRT. 

Old  J^iet  waa  now  of       merely  to 
save  appeaiancoa  -  and  to  cover  the  defeat  of 

"  legitimaqr*"  ^  proclaimed  Universal  Suf- 
frage, and  siunmoned  a  CmstUueiU  AMemUy, 
to  draw  up  a  oonstitutiou,  and  then  disap- 
peared from  iike  stage  ;  not,  howeretv  without 
Slaving  rendered  the  Crown  an  enential 
service ;  pledging  the  Constituent  to  recognise 
the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  model  it:^ 
legislation  in  unison  with  the  institation  of 
royalty.  Both  People  and  Constituent 
Assembly  forgot  alike  to  decide  ou  the  ques- 
tion in  whom  sovereignty  should  bo  vested. 
Therefore  it  was  tliat  Koyalty,  left  in  posses- 
sion of  all  its  arms^  was  quietly  but  surely 
preparing  the  Reaction,  which  the  so-called 
"Constituent"  was*  writing  out  and  discuss- 
ing a  couatitution  with  all  due  fervoui-. 
Mnbile  the  Assembly  was  in  the  throes  of  its 
last  debate,  the  Counter-Revolution  broke 
oat.  The  oppositional  majority  of  the 
National  Assembly  tried  theu,  but  tried  too 
late»  to  oMidn  Ihe  sovereign  power.  Too 
cowardly  and  passive  to  risk  a  revolution, 
the  "  Opposition"  is  being  swept  away  by  the 
armed  Keaction. 

The  national  assembly  (dissolved  March 
lOy  18i8)y  completes  a  constitution,  (ratified 
nth  December,  1848,)  the  principle  feature  of 
which  is  the  restriction  of  the  sujjmge  by  the 
Ceiuus,  and  the  introduction  of  the  two- 
chamber-system. 

The  Chambers  were  to  give  the  new  charter 
an  appearance  of  constitutional  legality,  by 
mcam>  ot  a  revision — but,  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  been  done,  the  chambeis  proved  too 
reficaotory,  and  the  king  found  it  impossible 
to  bring  them  into  proper  working  order.  He 
therefore  dissolved  them.  Ho  made  the 
eensos  more  strict, — and  ordered  a  new  elee* 
tion.  At  last,  the  king  has  got  an  obedient 
majority.  At  last,  the  constitution  was  being 
revised  in  usum  Delphini — in  the  royal  in- 
terest. 

But  the  government  then  found  out  that 
its  own  charter  was  far  too  liberal  :  a  num- 
ber of  reactionary  com-tiera  flew  to  its  aid. 
But  even  they  did  not  satisfy  the  royal  wish. 
The  crown,  therefore,  submitted  its  '*  cabinet* 
questions' '  to  ihc  chambers.  By  "  cabinet- 
questions"  the  eventual  resignation  of  the 
cabinet  is  not  to  be  understood — but  the 
eventfud  kicking  out  oi  the  chambers.  Seven 
ministerial  propositions  complete  the  govern- 
mental reaction  j  the  '*  pmitied"  and  docile 
cliamber  ratities  every  thin|^ — and  at  last  the 
crown  declares  itsdf  contented,  and  r^ul/  to 
proclaim  the  constitntion  perfected : — where- 
upon the  chambers  sweai*,  the  ministers  swear 
and  the  king  swears — the  latter  in  the  termB» 


"  that  this  constitution  hat  rendertd  UpotnUe 
for  him  to  govern." 

Now,  accordingly,  Prusda  ia  a  OOHHTTU* 

TIONAL  MONARCH Y. 

At  the  present  Ume,  though,  as  if  enough 
had  not  even  yet  be^n  aohiefadt  and  as 
though  government  had  wmtained  a  fresh  re- 
actionary relapse,  an  ordinance  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior  had  restored  the  old  pro> 
vinoial  diets,  donbtleSBly,  wiHi  ft  tteir  otMU 
further  undermining  the 

CONSTITUnOll. 

Chaptbr  L — §  1.  All  portions  of  the 
monopoly  as  at  present  defined  oompiiss  the 

Prussian  state. 

Cap.  IL — 8—42,  contain,  in  general 
terms,  the  liberties  and  rights  of  Prassiu 

citizens.    Among  these  we  notice  : 

"  1,  Equality  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  law." 
Thai  is — the  laws  are  supposed  eq^ual,  but 
their  administration,  befaig  in  the  huds  of  a 
class,  are  used  for  class  interests.  A  future 
paper  will  give  an  insight  into  this  "  equality." 
There  is  no  greater  iblly  than  to  suppose  that 
equality  in  we  ttriUen  law  finplies  equality 
in  its  administration.  The  Inwa  in  the  hands 
of  the  nch^  though  they  may  have  been 
framed  by  the  poar,  are  as  much  rich  men's 
laws,  and  wOl  be  made  to  conduce  as  nui^h 
to  nidi  men's  interests  as  f£  Ihvf  had 
framed  for  tliat  avowed  purpose." 

"2.  Inviolability  of  the  person — whereof  the 
law  willjU  the  Umitt.**    Mark  this  1 

'*8.  Inviolability  of  domicQea.  Thf  Im 
trill  regidate  the  exceptiom."' 

4.  No  one  shall  be  tried  by  any  but  his 
lawful  judges — and  no  exceptional  trfbuuals 
shall  be  established.'* 

•*  5.  Inviolability  of  property.  Indeomifi' 
cation  shall  be  granted,  in  cases  of  wioogfiil 
appropriation." 

'*  6.  Confiscation  of  property  is  aboHsM 

"  7.  Full  liberty  to  travel  is  granted  without 
payment  of  money  for  leave  obtained." 

"8.  Fi-eedom  of  conscience  in  reli^fion." 
Yet  religious  societies  can  be  incoxporsted 
only  by  special  laws.  "Religious  soo^tifs 
may  choose  their  own  internal  government. 
The  state  shall  remain  Christian.  State 
patronage  in  church  is  abolished." 

"  9.  A  special  law  will  regulate  the  Ibnas 
of  mamage  by  civil  contract." 

"  1 0.  Education  in  the  [so-called]  popular 
schools  shiUl  be  gratuitous  and  compulsory." 

**  11.  Tuition  is  free."  But  "no  put  af^ 
teach,  or  found  educational  estahljallipifliitm 
icithout  having  pre^uoushj  been  anthortted  hy 
government  after  an  examination.  All  jpubhc 
and  piivate  schools  nut  tntcfer  ele  «wa^«n(m 
of  the  state.  The  state  appomts  au  pttEjlic, 
schooluia.stcrs,  and  in  case  of  inabiUl|[D|^¥^ 
communes,  pays  their  salaries." 
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So  much  for  freedom  of  tuition.  Iti^curJon3|  f).  "The  King  has  the  exclusive  right  of 
to  observe  how  jealous  governments  are  on  this  coinage,  and  is  alone  competenli  tl  grant  ordteB 
point    They  know  that  the  youthful  mind  can  of  knighthood/'  *  * 

10.  "The  King  anmrnons  and  porognes  the 
Chambers,  either  both  together,  or  succeaaivdjr, 
according  to  his  good  pleasure.  The  Chambers, 
however,  shall  not  be  prorogued  for  more  than 
thirty  iUya,  withottt  thdr  own  consent.  And, 
in  case  of  dissolution,  now  writs  mxmt  iasae  on  or 
before  a  lapse  of  ninety  days." 

11.  ^'the  succession  to  the  throne  is  guaran- 
teed according  to  the  Salic  law.*  Tixe  King 
shall  be  of  age  at  eighteen.  The  l^g  twoaxs 
to  observe  the  Constitution.  A  regpnc;^  ^  pfO» 
videdin  cases  of  minority." 

12.  "  The  rents  of  the  national  domains  an4 
forests  flow  into  the  royal  parse.** 


be  nodded  to  tmtli  or  fhlsehood,  and  that  ten 

years  of  true  teaching  would  mould  a  generation 
of  democrnts,  I  tefore  whom  all  privileged  oppres- 
sion must  sink  to  the  dust. 

The  press  is  free.    The  censorship  is 
abolished.    The  law  will  fix  the  limitations.'* 

The  law  alluded  to  appeared  in  February, 
ISol.  The  partial  suppression  by  means  of  the  old 
MBSonhip  haabees  tberdn  snperseded  by  whole- 
sale confiscation  through  the  police,  whenever 
Government  thinks  any  paper  objectionable.  The 
penalties  are  so  severe,  anthor,  printer,  and 
poMUier  behig  equally  liable,  that  the  opposi- 
tion press  may  be  considered  at  an  end, 

"13.  The  right  of  public  meeting  in  doors  is 
gnsranteed.  Political  meetiuffs  arc  kxcei'Trd. 

"14,  The  free  right  to  petition  is  granted.'' 
Corporations  only  are  allowed  to  jwtition  col- 
lectively! 

"16.  The  State  will  grant  corporative  rights, 
as  the  law  shall  determine. " 

"16.  Letters  are  secret  and  Inviolable.  The 
liw  will  specify  the  exceptions." 

"17.  All  men  are  liable  to  military  service, 
liie  troops  shall  act  against  the  people,  when- 
directed  ao  to  do  oy  the  magistrate. 
The  soldier  has  no  right  of  petition  or  poblic 
meeting." 

"18,  All  property  shall  become  IVee,  by 
«bol}f!oaof  *ji!d0»-A>i)imm^.'  The  princely  and 
inperial  nobles  are  exempted  from  the  operation 
«f  this  law.'* 

*19.  All  property  may  be  divided  and  dis- 
poMd  of  aa  the  proprietor  thinks  proper.  All 
ftadsl  hardens  wkaU  he  absolved,  and  the  fhndal 
idministration  and  police  is  abolished." 

How  these  liberties  are  enjoyed,  and  how 
these  laws  are  exercised,  a  future  paper,  devoted 
to  ta  Soouii  GonnmoH  of  sbb  PmnsuN 
Pioiis,  will  set  forth. 

Cap.  III. — The  King. 

SS  48-^9,  comprise,  among  others,  the  foUow- 
ing  points: 

1.  "  The  royal  person  is  inviolable." 

%  "The  Ministers  are  responsible.  "  To 
w^flil^ is  not  stated. 

9. «  All  decrees  mnst  be  countersigned  by  the 
ministers." 

i  "The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 


5.  The  King  disposes  of  the  army." 

6.  «  The  King  appoints  aU  dvil  and  milltaxV' 

WfiCttS." 

7.  "  The  King  declares  war  and  concludes 
peice.  For  commercial  treaties  the  sanction  of 

Chambers  is  reqnhred. " 

8.  "The  King  exercises  the  prcrogAtivo  of 
Jwg^Bttt  even  the  King  can  not  pardon  a 
|^4^>  HbO  bat  bem  condemned  by  a  lawful 


Cap.  IV. — Thk  MinistbB8. 

§§  60 — 61,compnge  the  following  provisions ; 

1.  Ministers  have  a  right  to  speak  ia  both 
Chambers,  and 

2.  Can  be  placed  in  aocnsation  before  the 
Chief  Court  of  Tadicature  by  the  Chambers  for 
breaches  oi  the  Constitatioili  hriJm^$  tr«ss(m, 
etc.  *» 

3.  A  special  law  will  shortly  dMid*  oa  0ie 

limitation  of  the  ministerial  authority,  aa4  llM 
penalties^attachiog  to  guilty  sunisteniu 

Cap.  V.-^The  Chambkbs.' 
§§  62-85:— 

1.  «  The  King  and  the  two  Ohsmbers  posMss 

all  legislative  power  between  them.  The  con- 
currence of  these  three  pown*  la  nqolsite  for 

every  law. " 
9.  "  The  Bndget  is  snbmlttdl  to  the  Sso^nd 

Chamber  first." 

''i.  "  If,  at  a  period  v^hen  the  Ch.imbers  are 
not  sitting,  extraordinar}'  measures  are  re<)uired 
by  the  pnUie  safety,  the  Ministers  will  canse 
snch  tobe  enacted  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  " 
submit  them  afterwarda  tor  the  sanation  of 
the  Chambers. 

4.  Each  of  the  three  powers  above  named 
can  take  the  initiatiTe  In  legislation." 

5.  *'Vrn]rcU  of  laW3  that  have  been  rt^^a- 
tived  by  the  King,  or  by  one  of  the  Chambers, 
can  not  be  re-introduced  during  the  same  ses* 
slon." 

6.  «  The  First  Chamber  consists  off 

a.  The  Princes  of  the  first  grade. 

b.  The  heads  of  the  former  nobles  of  the 
empire. 

e,  One^enth  of  a,  and  h  nominated  bj 

the  King. 

d.  90  depnties  l^of  Class  No.  1,  according 
to  the  classifications  of  taxation. 

tf,  80  deputies  from  the  mnnieipal  ooonoiL 
This  electoral  law  is  to  come  Into  eftel 
on  the  1st  of  Angnsty  1862. 

•  Theesdnrion  ofwoowolhmifbetbronek 
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Th«»  First  ThamW  «itH  for  a  |)<^rio4l  ol  silt 
▼«ir-4.  nnd  tlion  a  now  drotion  taken  plac<*. 

7.  The  Sim  and  < 'haiul>(»»'  roi-.sl-;ts  of  H'O 
memberf*.  Every  citizen,  twcntA-livo  years  ol' 
age,  who  posa«89W  the  electoral  right  in  liis 
pftrish,  sball  vote  for  a  member  to  the  Seouul 
Chamber.  Rut  the  dect'ion  is  indirect,  ami 
the  electors  aro  divided  into  three  classes, 
according  to  the  census.  Eaoli  eliiss  elect* 
onft-tliird  of  the  3d0.  So  that  each  class  elects 
116,  and  TWO-THIRDS  of  'f  rrpremnf.alirr  ! 

Every  Prussian  is  eligible  who  is  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  has  enjoyed  the  rights  of 
^tisenshtp  dnring  five  years.  The  law  will 
define  the  electoral  districts.  The  Second 
ChaiolKJr  is  elected  for  two  years. 

8.  Both  chambers  are  to  be  regularly  con- 
voked in  November  of  every  year.  No  one ' 
can  be  raeraber  of  both  chambers  at  the  same 
time.  Functionaries  do  not  require  leavo  of 
absence.  The  debates  are  public,  but  the  Pre- 
sident the  Chamber,  or  ten  members,  snlR'oe 
to  enforce  the  secrecy  of  ih«  debates  whenever 
they  think  proper. 

•  The  rights  of  members  are  verbally  the  same 
as  those  oontatned  in  the  French  Constitntion. 

The  members  of  the  First  Chamber  receive 
no  salaries;  those  in  the  Sicond  receive  both 
salaries  and  travelling  ex|>en8es. 

Cap.  VL«— Tub  Judicial  Powbr. 

80_97,  provide  that 
1.  Justice  saal^be  administered  in  the  name 
of  the  kin&. 

•  2*  The  Kiog  appoints  the  judges  for  life. 

3.  The  judges  aro  irremoveable,  but  may  be 
saspendc  d  or  removed  in  accordance  with  judi- 
cial sentence,  and  with  the  law. 

4.  Judges  shall  not  hold  any  other  salaried 
fnneUons.    Eju^eptions  are  provided  for  by  law. 

5.  The  organisation  of  justioe  tkall  be  pro- 
^vided  for  by  law. 

0.  AH  courts  of  justice,  both  civil  and  cri- 
minal, shall  be  public,  wheneifortlic  court  lihi^ 
.Ml  those  accused  of  niiiiis,  to  which  heavy 
pnalties  ai«  a&sedy  shall  he  U'wd  before 
juries. 

.       jurien  are  fmml  aecordinff  /o  <Ae  ceuius 

of  taxation. 

7.  A  particular  court  shall  be  appointed  to 

try  ititliticu/  aJhuUi'S. 


S.  Questions  a**  totlM»  cnmpcfonre  of  mnrtf 
shall  \m:  txieii  by  a  Jtprri.-il  c^nH  for  Hint 
purpose. 

Cap.  VIL— PcBMC  OFflCKBS. 

"  §  OS.  .\  special  law  icUl  regulate  thsir 
position.** 

Cap.  Vm.— Fiscaxcr. 

§§99—104.  No  taxes  shall  l>c  h  vied,  ex- 
cept those  fixed  '  v  la\v.  Taxation  slial!  1* 
equal.  An  income-tax  shall  be  ehtabli^hed. 
No  loan  shall  be  coutracttd,  nnku  ftrst  sano^ 
tinned  by  law.  The  budget  ahaU  he  vetfd 
nnnttaUy« 

Cap.  IX.— Municipal  Law. 

A  municipal  law  shall  appear  giving  the 
provinces,  "  circuits,"  and  parishes  them«aw 
of  self  government,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  state.  The  piocecdings  of  Uie  mnnici- 
palltiea  shall  be  public. 


Cap.  X.— GenekalLaw:,. 

All  laws  and  ordinances  shall  be  published 
by  the  king.  The  magistrates  need  not  enter- 
tain the  question  of  their  own  legal  validity, 
but  appertaining  to  the  Chambers.  Tlf  ar'ff 
swears  aUegieuw}  to  the  Ling,  not  to  the  covui- 
titlion. 

All  i'LiiLic  uBEttXiKB  ca»  na  s«spesoe» 

VHBVBVIR  KEOSSaAftY  I 

**  §  118.  T?ie  Dint  of  the  Oar/iianic  Cohfctk- 
ration  will  enact  laws,  and  the  KiNt;  wam. 
make  any  changes  the  consliiution  ihm-yf 
rendered  requisite- 


Tlie  reader  will  at  once  ai^prcriate  Ump  shi- 
j  i  r  dous  mockery.  We  have  forborne  making 
any  lengthened  observationi..  since  a  |iaper  ot 
the  highest  interest  is  in  prt'paration  ^  one  of 
our  exiled  brethren  from  tlie  continent,  Hllil^ 
trating  its  Warinp;^,   wD  tub  CONDITION  Or 

Tlir.  WOUKIXO  MA.S  IX  (ir.UMANV. 

The  document  iu  question  will  be  puUi-vlj^J 
in  a  proximate  nnmbt^r. 


i)UB  COLOIlilES. 


TRBin  CUHATKy  BOIL,  PBOBDQK,  AMO  BHieikAti1!e< 
T.  THE  CAPK. 

(Concluded  ftom  page  160,  No.  8.) 

Thr  population,  among  Europeans,  best  en- 
titled to  the  poRSCKsion  of  the  country,  was  the 
Dut(ih.    The  Dutch  im\  been  longest  in  pos- 


session, and  it  was  owing  to  them  lliat  tiic 
resources  ol  tho  counti-y  had  been  at  alld^T^ 
loped.    By  the  stroke  of  a  pen  they  had 
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fr.iniifprred  by  Napoleou  to  the  French  sway, 
.md  their  allc'j,'Iauco  wr\«  shifte<l  without  their 
roQscnt  being  asked.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
em,  there  wan  a  shadow,  though  but  a  shadow, 
of  *'I^Htj"  ah^nt  the  tmuHaction :  the 
change  had  been  operated  by  treaty  be  tween 
France  and  the  "  Batavian  licpubiic  "  (Hol- 
land) ;  bat,  when  the  power  of  arms,  and  the 
triekery  of  cliploinocy  ti  anaferred  South  Africa 
to  England,  the  Dutcli  at  the  Cape  stood  in 
the  light  of  a  conquered  people.  All'ection 
fOBid  not  be  felt,  and  allegiance  could  not  be 
dsined.  The  Knglit^h  Government  well  knew 
this,  and  its  colonial  authorities  ever  looked 
(in  llio  Boers  with  suspicion  rtnd  dislike,  as  on 
a  diMiontented  and  much- injured  portion  of  the 
population. 

The  bulk  of  the  Boers  (as  the  Dutch  pea- 
santry arc  called)  were  located^  or 'had  been 
pMbed^  on  the  northern  and  eastern  borders  of 
thB  Cape.  They  had,  in  the  course  of  genera- 
tions, amassed  a  considerable  amount  of  cattle 
nnder  the  beneficent  colonial  administration  of 
theur  mother-country,  Holland.  They  were 
therefore  always  a  special  maric  for  the  depre- 
dations of  ICaflSrs,  and  had  to  suffer  moro' 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  population  from 
their  hostility.  At  last  their  situation  became 
iatolerable.  Their  houses  were  burnt  over 
llittr  heads,  their  women  outraged  in  their 
presence,  they  themselves  exposed  to  indignity, 
torture,  and  death.  Tn  this  cmcrgcucy  they 
applied  to  the  Goverumeut  at  the  Cape  for 
uustanoe.  It  was  refused.  They  then  ap- 
plied'to  the  Colonial  Government  at  home. 
They  were  treated  with  contempt.  Even  ca- 
lamny  was  had  recourse  to  to  prejudice  the 
paUie  mind  against  them:  their  sufferings 
VttS represented  as  a  "just  retribution"  ou 
the  part  of  the  "  gallant  Katfirs''  and  fli  ' 
people  at  homo  were  taught  to  believe  that  me 
Bows  were  ,,the  only  conquerors,  the  only  .s^r)- 
Ustors  of  the  native  population.  Whereas  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  Kni^Hsh  wrested 
the  land  from  both  alike — the  ab«riL:ines  and 
the  Dutch  settlers,  who  were,  certainly,  the 
least  guilty  of  all  the  European  invaders ;  and 
tlieKnglish,  moreover,  badoxtended  the  frontier 
of  the  colony  over  mighty  provinces  "wrested 
m  Uood  from  those  to  whom  God  and  nature 
hai  given  them." 

In  the  terrible  cmorgeney  in  which  they 
were  placed,  the  Boers  formed  an  extraordinary 
hut  heroic  resolution  : — "  It  is  owing  to  the 
aiNries  of  (he  settlers,  the  neglect  of  govern- 
ment, despite  their  great  and  reiterated  com- 
plaints, and  to  the  want  of  protection  afforded 
l^im  againtjt  the  constant  depredations  of  the 
border  tribes,  that  a  few  years  since  the  unpre- 
witnted  erent  toolc  phiee  of  the  emigration  en 
masse  0^  a  large  portion  of  the  Dutch  Boers, 
whereHy  the  colony  lost  so  many  thousand  of 
her  ablest  deicuders,  who  preferred  cncoun- 
fl^klpm  Hm  dangeii  and  prirationsof  the 


wilderness  to  being  left  neglected  au«l  un))ro- 
tcctcd,  next  as  a  consequence,  plundered  with 
mpunity,  and  lastly — insult  lieing  Leaped  on 
injury— not  only  cruelly  calumniated,  tNitao> 
tually  turned  into  ridicuh." — {See  GaJl<mUnC9 
Account  of  fhf  TunJ'n-  rnssonof  1834-5.) 

Accordingly,  icaviug  their  desecrated  homes 
behind  them  a  prey  to  the  Kaffirs  and  the  wild 
l  ra.',th  i  f  the  jungle,  these,  "Poor  unhappy 
'  White  Afric.nns,'  after  in  rain  striving  for 
redress  and  protection,  we  behold  them  leaving 
their  homesteads,  in  1836,  in  thousands,  tra- 
versing many  hundred  miles  of  country,  toiling 
with  their  wa^jons,  containing  their  famili  ' 
and  the  remnant  of  their  property,  across  llie 
'  Great  Kiver '  skirting  the  barrcu  mountain 
ehain  that  divides  Kaffraria  from  Bechuana 
land,  diving  into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness, 
unacquaintod  with  the  i-outc,  uncertain  what 
their  ultimate  destination  might  be,  but  intent 
on  Jveeing  ihmidve»  from  Ihe  dangers  of 
British  protection ;  and  although  warned  by 
missionaries  of  the  imminent  risk  they  in- 
curred, scattering  themselves  along  the  luxu- 
riant banin  of  the  Vaal  river,  to  pause  and 
ponder  whither  they  should  finally  direct  their 
weary  footsteps,** — {JPast  and  Futwe  Emgra" 
lion,  p.  225.) 

Here  they  found  a  land  rich  enough  for  them 
all,  past  the  bounds  of  British  rule — unoursed 
by  British  "protection,"  and  lure  they  re- 
solved to  settle,  and  found  a  tree  rejmbiic  of 
their  owu.  Accordingly  wo  "  next  behold  the 
little  reeonnoitering  parties,  sent  out  like  the 
dove  from  the  ark,  to  seek  a  place  of  rest,  wan- 
dering  on  for  sixteen  days  through  a  fertile 
and  uiwccujJted  country,  and  after  ascertaining 
that  there  was  spaoe  enough  for  all  to  dweU  in 
peace,  returning  to  the  camp  whose  inmates 
they  had  left  so  full  of  hope  and  enterprise. 

"Lo!  the  demon  Mosilikatse,  the  terrible 
king  of  the  Amazoolahs,  liad  stalked  In  witli 
his  troop  of  fiends,  and  nought  remained  of  the 
unhappy  emigrants'  poor  encampment  hut  mu- 
tilated t>odies  of  dead  friends  and  kinsman.'' 
{Ibid.) 

However,  even  after  this  terrible  lesson,  the 
Boi'rs  resolved  to  per:ievrre  :  British  •*  protee* 
tion  "  was  more  <iisash-ous  than  Kaffir  hosti- 
lity. Perseveriinco  and  courage  were  crowned 
with  Bucoees — they  sueoeeded  in  establishing 
themi^elves,  and  founded  a  happy  state,  that 
coerced  the  surrounding  tribes  into  alliance  and 
obedience.  But  the  example  of  republican 
liberty  was  too  dangerovs  in  such  proximity  to 
a  British  cQlony-^nnd  the  Boera  were  ordered 
to  return  to  their  ficracs  and  submit  themselves 
to  British  authority,  under  penalty  of  being 
treated  as  rebels.  They  replied  that  self-defence 
was  the  first  law  of  nature  ;  that  a  government 
was  bound  to  afford  protection  in  r»^tnrn  for 
alle^ianre  ;  and  that,  when  governments  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  grant  that  protection, 
the  eontra«t  between  tbran  and  »  people  was  at 
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tm  eiul.  Armed  dbipotfim  never  condescends 
to  rcriTin  with  those  weakrr  tlinn  itself — and 
90  it  was  in  this  case  :  after  a  pretended  nego- 
ciation,  a  proclamation  appeared,  denouncing 
the  Been  at  rebels,  and  oraering  them  te  enb- 
rait,  under  pain  of  being  Tiafted  by  the  force 
of  arras.  Meanwhile  the  Engli-^h  people  were 
kept  almost  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  proeeediDgt  at  the  Capob  Tet^  eveo 
the  Times  was  forced  to  admit  in  a  leading  Mr* 
tkle,  (^Mtfd  Thid,  p.  282)  that— 

"  It  IS  to  be  reeretted  that  the  question  (of 
Bttpremacy  beyonl  the  Orange  RlTer)  has  been 
pushed  to  such  extremities,  more  especially 
since,  in  the  imperfect  manifestoes  of  the 
weaker  party  which  have  found  their  way  to 
Hlurope,  there  is  contained  so  much,  against 
which  we  can  refute  by  nothing  bat  ptophecy, 
and  such  plain  ^ipeala^  that  wo  cannot  answer 

thorn  nt  all." 

Matters  had  progressed  thus  far,  that  in 
1848,  war  broke  ont  A  remarkable  man  now 
stood  forward  as  leader  of  the  emigrant  Boers, 
— Prktorius  had  organised  their  resistance, 
and  mustered  a  body  of  1,000  men,  well  armed 
with  Ibwling-pieoes.'  This  comtitnted  the  en- 
tire force  of  the  new  republic.  The  British 
invasion  began — and  Pretorius  <;howt'd  hiinsolf 
as  much  a  statesman  and  diplomatist  as  a  ge- 
neral. He  drove  in  the  advance  of  the  British, 
(Hslodged  them  from  their  border  stations,  and 
at  the  '^amc  time  treated  his  enemies  with  the 
greatest  lenity  and  generosity.  The  main  body 
of  the  English  was  meanwhile  marching  under 
Sir  Harr^  Smith,  the  eonqneror  of  AliwaL 
fir  had  laid  an  embargo  on  a  regiment  re- 
turning home  from  India  after  a  lengttiened 
service,  and  which  had  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  toneh  fbr  refVeshment  at  the  Gape. 
He  had  brought  all  the  available  force  in  the 
Held — and  issued  orders  for  a  colonial  levy. 
Before  this  overwhelming  force  Pretorius  and 
his  men  fell  back,  vntU  they  reaehed  a  moun- 
tidn  range,  the  pass  across  which  consisted  of 
n  Innc:  jrreon  sloping  hill  On  the  erest  of  this 
hiii  they  took  up  tiieir  position,  and  saw  the 
long  lines  of  BUtish  infantry  toiling  through 
the  tortuous  |»aths  of  jungle,  intersecting  the 
hro&d  karroo,  or  it!  in,  at  tlieir  feet.  At  last 
they  came  within  range,  and  the  British  co- 
lumns, under  cover  of  a  concentrated  discharge 
of  mnsketiy,  charged  vp  the  hill.  A  thonsaod 
pieces  received  them  with  a  steady  fire,  and 
the  columns  wavered,  halted,  turned,  and 
reeled  down  the  hill,  more  rapidly  than  they 
had  ascended.  The  artillery  was  now  brought 
to  bear,  and  a  shower  of  shells  poured  among 
the  devoted  band.  But,  standing  in  single 
ranks,  they  were  enabled  to  scatter  nnd  fall 
flat  to  the  ground,  as  the  deadly  missile  fell, 
thus  doing  bat  Httle  damage.  In  this  manner 


tlie  conflict  was  continued  for  several  hours- 
great  numbei*a  of  tlie  British  frilling  in  their 
attempt  to  storm  the  position.  Sir  |iarry 
Smith,  in  hi^i  drajpatch  says — "  it  was  the  beet 
contested  action  he  Ji'ad  ever  wit&eeied,"  and 
praises  the  gallantry  of  the  troops,  "  under  the 
liottest  and  most  r^teady  fire  it  had  ever  fallen 
to  his  lot  to  behold.'"  But  valour  is  unavailing, 
where  there  arefersnpefiornnmbers;  «ado^ 
dinary  connige  on  the  other  side,  combined 
with  a  perfect  reeklcsBness  of  the  life  of  his 
men  on  the  part  of  the  general.  The  position 
of  the  Boers  was  turned  at  last :  Pretenns  saw 
that  further  resistance  would  cause  but  una- 
vailing slauf^htrr.  f(e  ordered  a  retreat — the 
position  waa  carried — and  the  scattered  Boers, 
with  their  homes  and  country  in  possession  of 
the  enemy,  contd  oflisr  ro  rarther  opposition 
for  the  time. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  enormous  injus- 
tice and  cruelty.  In  butchering  the  Kaffirs  the 
eseuse  of  goTemment  is  that  they  are  **  trsa- 
ehcrous  savagSSh"  In  butchering  the  Boers 
no  valid  excuse  on  earth  can  be  advanced. 
They  were  ready  to  be  obedient  snbjects^  if 
government  would  protect  them  from  the 
Kaffirs.  Qovernment  confined  them  in  a  fl^<i 
of  blood,  without  giving  them  the  meanS  of 
defence,  and  the  Bsers  did  not  rebel,  but  fled 
for  safety.  They  were  then  butchered  (m  the 
battlfi-field,  hunted  down  Ukh  wild  beasts — and 
being  decimated  and  disarmed,  left  a f^-a in  de- 
fenceless on  the  new  territory  they  had  ac- 
quired and  fertilized,  whicli  was  confiscated  to 
the  British  crown,  or  drhren  haek  to  their  eM 
stations,  on  the  slaughter-field  of  the  KafRr. 

Such  is  au  outline  of  country  and  govern- 
ment at  the  Cape.  Let  the  tj^ader  ponder  on 
the  propeets  of  emigration  therst. 

One  more  feature  remains  to  be  recorded. 
Some  may  nrge  the  expediency  of  maintaining 
our  expensive  colonies,  as  the  civilisers  and 
Ohristianisers  of  the  world.  But,  alas  I  the 
"  civilisers"  make  civilisation  hated  by  ttsfr 
barbarians,  and  the  Christianity  that  comes 
with  robbery  and  bloodshed  is  not  likely  to 
make  many  cunverts.  Yet  immense  suras  of 
money  have  been  expended  on  Kaffir  mia^oM. 
Their  result  is  given  in  a  letter  from  Colonel, 
now  Sir  Harry  Smith,  and  governor  of  the 
Capo  colony,  to  Sir  B.  D'Urb^n,  dated  J^in^ 
Wiltiam*s  Town,  wherein  it  is  stoted— 

"  As  to  the  eongregations  of  proselytes  to 
Christianity,  T  believe  I  may  safely  affirm 
that  judging*  from  their  fruits,  the  united 
labours  of  all  the  missions  in  Kamrhmd  fbr  lo 
many  years  has  not  sncceeded  In  making 

twenty  Chrlstinn  ICafTir  COnTCrfei.  TtM^ 
not  one  half  that  number/' 
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LOVE  AND  SOxNU. 


•I. 


Tie  nightingale  iMts  on  a  wvring  boagb. 

And  «ing8  to  a  pure  wliite  rose  ; 
Tbe  rose — she  lists  to  her  lover's  vow. 
And  a  blnsh  dn  her  pale  cheek  jrtows. 

For  erst  the  rose  was  stftinlefld  snow* 
Till  lore  in  her  bosom  stealing, 

Fainted  her  brovr  with  a  erinaon  glow* 
The  flame  of  h«  jpMiion  revealing. 

The  nii^htinfcale's  mng  was  happy  nnd  gajr; 
But  alas  i  a  change  came  over  hia  lay  ! 


II. 


The  flower  he  loved  began  io  fiUto ! 

Could  nought  the  beautiful  save  ? 
She  drooped, — and  the  westwind  cftme  and  laid 
Her  low  in  her  grassy  grave  ! 

Since  then  all  ssd  Is  the  nightingale's  fltrala,-** 

Tho'  he  tunes  to  music  his  sighs ; 
He  sings  in  sorrow  hie  pieiiieiiate  pita* 

He  stage  hia  NRW->ind  diea  t 


HOW  THE  AEISTOOEACY  BECAME  POSSESSED  OP  ITS 

PBOPBBTY. 


'^Ehqla.sd  after  the  Norman  conquest  pre- 
atnied  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  native  popu- 
ktiw  vith  »  foreign  soreNign^  a  feraigii  hienus 

ehy,  and  a  foreign  aristocracy.    For  a  time 
William  succeeded  in  restraining  the  rapacity  of 
his  foUowerSy  but  be  soon  found  himself  obliged 
It  field  to  their  iiMWint  demtnde,  and  to  rob 
tlM  people  for  the' gratification  of  their  tyran- 
nical superiors.    At  Pevensey,  for  instance,  be- 
ginaing  with  the  first  corner  of  laud  on  which 
the  fcreigoer  set  ibot^  tba  Kwinaii  loldiere 
shared  amongst  them  the  houses  of  the  van- 
quished.   The  city  of  Dover,  half-consnmed  by 
fire,  was  given  to  the  bishop  of  Bayeux»  who 
tfstnbuted  the  hotteae  among  his  foUowere. 
Reeol  de  Courbeepina  received  three  of  them, 
together  with  a  poor  woman's  field ;  Guillaume, 
son  of  Geoti'rey,  had  also  three,  together  with 
old  tuwn-hottse  ;  one  rich  Englishman  put 
hIPMitfaBdertheiiroteetion  of  Norman  Gaaltier, 
1^  received  hira  as  a  tributary,  and  another 
became  a  serf-de-corps  on  the  soil  of  his  own 
iUd.  In  the  province  of  Suiiolk,  a  JSorman 
appropriated  to  himeelf  the  lande  of  a 
dizen  woman,  named  Kdith  the  Fair,  perhaps 
the  same  *  swan-necked  Edith  '  who  had  been 
mjstr^  to  U&rold.    The  city  of  Norwich  was 
mvffdankireas  the  Gonqneror'gprivate  domain ; 
li  hid.  paid  to  the  Saxon  kings  a  tax  of  30 
Rvres  20  sols,  but  William  exacted  from  it  an 
a^oal  contribution  of  70  livree,  a  valuable 
kpM^  100  livree  for  his  queen,  and  20  livreefor 
tiiB  getener.    A  lemide  jnggler,  named  Ade- 
line, figures  on  the  partition  rolls  as  having  le- 
t'€ived  fee  and  salary  from  lioger,  one  of  the 
Norman  counts.    Three  Saxon  warriors  asso- 
4iM  together  as  brethren-in-arma»  poeaeeeed 
tviiior  near  St.  x\1ban'.s,  whidi  they  had  re- 
cdred  from  the  abbot  of  that  establishment,  on 
condition  of  their  defending  it  by  the  sword  if 
^ey  fUthfoUy  diecharged  their 


engagements,  only  abandoning  their  domain, 
when  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  returning 
again  after  a  ehort  spaea  to  aaeail,  at  tha  es* 

pense  of  their  lives,  the  Norman  knight  who 
had  settled  himself  down  on  their  property. 
After  the  siege  of  Nottingham,  Guillaume 
Peirarel  reeeii^  ae  hie  afaaie  of  the  eonqneat, 
nfty-five  manors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  and  the  houses  of  forty-eight  English 
tradesmen,  twelve  warriors,  and  eight  husband- 
men.  A  large  tract  of  Umd  at  the  eaetem  print 
of  Yorkshire  was  given  to  Drenx  Bruere,  a  ea^ 
tniii  of  Flemish  auxiliaries.    This  man  was 
married  to  a  relative  of  the  Conqueror's,  whom 
ha  killed  in  a  fit  of  anger ;  bat  before  tha  re- 
port of  her  death  had  got  abroad,  he  hastened 
10  the  king,  and  begged  that  he  w<'uld  give 
him  money  in  exchange  for  his  I'aa'is,  as  he 
wished  to  return  into  Flanders.    >Villiam  na* 
snapeetingly  otdered  the  enm  wfak  4i  the  Sleminir 
asked  to  be  paid  to  him,  and  it  v-ns  not  until 
after  his  departure  that  the  real  cause  of  it  was 
discovered.    Euder  de  Champagne  had  married 
the  Conqneror'e  sister  by  the  nfothei^e  aide.  On 
the  birth  of  a  son,  he  remarked  to  the  king 
that  his  possession,  the  isle  of  Holderness  was 
not  fertile,  producing  nothing  but  oats,  and 
begged  that  he  woald  grant  him  a  portieo  of 
land  capable  of  bearing  wheat  wherewith  the 
child  might  be  fed.    William  heard  the  re- 
quest with  due  patience,  and  gave  him  the  en- 
tire town  of  Bytluun  in  the  prodnoe  of  linooln. 
From  the  time  that  WiUiam'e  footing  in  Eng« 
land  bt-'c:iinf'  suro,  rot  young  soldifis  alone, 
but  whole  families  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
emigrated  from  Gaul  to  seek  their  ibrtanee  hi 
the  country  of  the  English.     Geoffrey  de 
Chaumont  gave  to  his  niece  Denis  all  the  lands 
which  he  possessed  in  the  country  of  Blois,  and 
then  departed  to  push  new  fortunes  for  himself 
in  England.  *  He  afterwards  returned  to  Ohan- 
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monV  says  th^  hintarian^  'with  an  immois*- 
treasure,  liugf  suiri.>  of  nionoy,  a  great  lun^ilit  r 
of  articles  of  rarity,  and  tbe  titles  of  possessions 
of  more  than  one  great  and  rich  domain.' 
William  gave  the  county  of  Chester  to  Hugh 
d'Avranche,  surnamed  Le  Loup,  who  built  a 
fort  at  Rhuddlan,  where  lie  fowghi  a  murderous 
betUe-witii  llie  Welsli*  the  memory  of  wliicU  is 
atill  preserved  In  a  mournful  Welsh  air,  called 
Marfll^Blmiiditn.    Lc  Loup  invited  over  from 
T*5'ormandy  one  of  his  old  fjiends  named  Nigel, 
or  Lenoir!    Lenoir  brought  vfith  him  tive  bro- 
thsxs  to  »hajfe  his  ftrtnneB.   He  reeeived  for 
himtalf  thO-towjlof  Haltou,  near  the  river  Mer- 
sey, and  was  made  Le  I^oup's  constable  and 
hereditary  marshal,  that  is,  wherever  the  Count 
ot  Cixesttr  might  war,  Lenoir  and  his  heirs  were 
btmiid  jto-nareh  at  the  head  of  the  whole  army 
in  going  forth  to  hrttlp,  and  to  be  the  last  in 
returnliu'-.    They  bad,  as  their  share  of  the 
bootT,  taiien  itoiu  the  Welsh  iu  plundering  ex- 
pod  itiii|ia«- the  cattle  of  :all  kinds.    Their  ser- 
rants  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  buying  iu  the 
market  at  Chester  before  any  one  else,  except 
tlw.Coont'a  sm'ants.    They  had  the  control 
ciftheifMida  and  streets  during  fairs,  the  tolls  of 
ail  markcta  within  the^  limits  of  Haltou,  and 
entire  frcp  lcm  from  tax  .and  toll,  excepting  on 
salt  and  ixox»es,   Hondard,  tbe  first  of  the  five 
hrothers,  heeame  to  Lenoir  nearly  what  Lenoir 
was  to  QouBt  Hugh,  and  received  for  his  ser- 
vices the  lands  of  Weston  and  Aahton.    lie  had 
also  all  the  bails  taken  from  the  Welsh,  and  the 
best  ox  as  a  recompense  fov  the  man-atrarms 
who  canried  liia  hanner.  Tbe  other  brothers  re- 
ceived  domains  from  the  roiistable,  and  the 
fifth,  Avho  was  a  priest,  obtained  the  church  of 
Honcone. — Tliese  transactions, — all  the  sharing 
oC|ioisM8i0OB  and  ofilces  vliioh  took  place  in 
tli«' 5)rovince  of  Chester  between  the  Norman 
goveraof,  hia  first  lieutenant,  and   tho  lieu- 
tAoaai's  five  companions, — give  a  true  and 
ftilJilU  idea,  says  Thieny,  of  Dumoroua  traasao* 
tisBiaiif  tlie  same  kind  wbieb  were  taking  place 
at  the  Sfime  time  in  every  province  of  Kngland.* 
It  was  thus  that the  her4sDien  of  Normandy, 
and  the  weaver!  «f  Flanders,  with  a  little 
courage  and  good  £srtmie»  soon  became  in 'Eng- 
land men  of  consequence,^ — ilhiRtrirms  barons  ; 
that  the  luan  who  had  crossed  tbe  sea  with  the 
quilbed  cassock,  and  black  wooden  bow  of  the 
foot-^ol^er,  now  appeared  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of  tho  new  recruits  who  had  come  after 
huor  mowfited  on  a  war-horse,  and  invested 

...  * Nonnan Conq. voL i. p. 411* 


with  the  nillllary  bahlnck.^  Would  yon  hiiow. 
savR  an  old  roll  in  th<*  French  hinj^naoe,  what 
are   the  names  of  the  great  nu  n  who  came 
over  the  sea  with-  the  Conqucrer,— with  Gnil* 
laumo  Batard  alft  gi-ande  viouer  ?    Here  arc  j 
their  surnames  as  wc  find  them  written.  Int  , 
without  their  Christian  names  being  prefixed, 
for  they  are  often  wanting,  and  often  changed. 
They  arc  Manucville  and  Daudeville,  Aufre-  ; 
ville  and  Domfrtvillo,  r»caiU  ville  and  Etloute- 
ville,  Mohuu  and  Buhun,  Bii^set  oud. Bj^Sfejl,. 
Malin  and  Mulvuiain.    The  crowd  of  Jiancs 
that  follow  appear  in  tfaosameArrangeiBeiitof 
nide  versification,  so  as  to  asBist  the  memory 
by  the  rhyme  and  alliteration.    Several  lists 
of  the  bame  kind,  and  disposed  with  the  same 
art  have  come  down  to  the  pre  sent  day,  hav- 
ing been  found  inscribed  on  large  sheets  of  vet- 
luni  in  the  archives  of  the  churches  am]  deco- 
rated with  the  title  of  ♦  Livw  dc^  t^oa^ueraus." 
In  one  of  these  lists  the  surnames  are  seen 
ranged  in  groupcs  of  three,  thus  :  Bastard, 
Brassard,  Baynard ;   Bigot,  Bagot,  Talbot; 
Torct,  Trivet,  Bouet;  Lucy,  Laoy,  Percy. 
Another  catalogue  of  the  conquerors  of  Eng- 
land, kept  for  a  long  time  in  the  treasary  sf 
Battle  Abbey,  contained  nnmr s  of  singularly 
low  and  iV.ntastic  formation,  such  as  Bonvilaia 
ai^  Boiittviiain,  Trousaeiot  and  Troussebout, 
L'Eiigayno  and  Longne-apoe,  Ceil-de-B«af  i 
and  Front-de-Ba-uf.    Several  authentic  acta  j 
designate  as  Norman  knights  in  Knirlarul  one  | 
Guillaumele  charretier, one  Hugues  Iu  lailiisur,  i 
one  Guillanme  le  tambour;  and  among  the  sar- 
nanoB  of  tUs  knighthood,  gathered  together  , 
from  every  corner  of  Gaul,  we  find  a  grervt 
number  of  names  belonging  simply  to  towcs 
and  provinces :  as  St.  Quantin,  St.  Maur^  St.  ! 
Denis,  St.  Mak»,  Tournay,  Verdun,  Nismes,  ! 
Chalons,    Ktampes,   Poclefort,  La  Rocliclli',  | 
Cahors,  Chinnpagne,  Gascogue.     Such  were  ; 
the  men  who  brought  into  Kngland  the  titles 
of  Noblem&n  and  GtivU&mmt  Mid  ^  fom^ 
arms    established  them  fw  themselfcs  ainl 
their  deaoendanto."^ 

t  One  only  in  tbe  Conqueror's  train  would  !ic(<?pt 
of  no  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished,  lie 
uauied  Guillx'rt,  Fon  of  Uichard.  lie  ch-umed  nelwW 
lands,  nor  goM  h  i  vvoirii-n.  lie  srtid  tliathe  .'i**- 
oompanicd  his  iiige  lord  into  England,  becnuso  surh 
was  his  duty  ;  that  he  was  not  to  be  -tcjiHlct^  ' 
stolen  property,  but  was  content  to  i*etaru  to  hi^own 
Norman  i)ntrimony,  which,  though  small,  snfocM  W 
all  his  want«. 

I  Ibid.  p.  Sai— 3^G.  The  two  woi-ds  niaEkisjJa 
italics  in  the  text  are  purely  of  Konun  estrsfitMo, 
and  have  no  sjaoajnose  in  the  old  Engiiiih  JsaKinir* 


V  V,.-  . 
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THE  HISTOBY  OF  FLORENCE. 

(OoAtiuuod  nrom  pago  IW,  Kow  S.)  * 


TIjo  Swiss  iigued  the  "  .l';u  c  [k  rjietudle  "  | 
with  their  conquerors,  Kajniodil  de  Carduua 
eTacuated  Milan,  Leo  X.  sided  with  tiie  Tiotots, 
and  Maximilian  Sforza  alKlIcated  for  a  pension 
— a  liappy  exchange  for  him,  the  only  one 
who  could  be  considered  gainer  by  the  struggle 

A  ftfih  fomifttioii  of  power  was  now  in  pre- 
paration; a  power  equally  hostile  to  Italian 
independence.  Charles  V.  mounted  tlie  throne 
of  Spain*  January  15,  and  concluded 

tt«  tiMty  of  N<nron,  Augatt  18,  by  which 
Flniieit  ceM  to  CharleB  hn  riffbt  to  Naples, 
as  dower  of  a  new-bom  daughter  whom  he 
promised  Charles  in  marriage.  But,  while 
neir  atoraiB  were  brewing,  the  old  elements 
aeter  teased  their  deatructiTe  agency.  In  the 
same  year  Maj^imiHnn  burst  like  a  ImiTlcane 
on  Venice.  This  ia  the  campaign,  the  ravages 
of  which,  befori;  ailuded  to,  transcend  almost 
anything  that  bietory  presents— ft  var»  too^ 
waged  for  no  purpose,  and  ending  in  no  result, 
for  on  the  14th  of  December,  the  Emptror 
acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  evacuated 
▼etiMii,  and  put  the  Vkreneh  in  peeecMioB  of 
the  itotct  of  Venice  on  terra  firma,  «A<n  their 
jKjjrfifof'on  had  hfcn  TtdWid  lO  ORB-HAIV  hy 

'  In  Flotenee,  Gialfuio  de  Medici,  Duke  of 
NeoMurs,  died  March  IT,  1516.  Lorenzo  II., 
his  nephew,  Dnke  i  f  I^rbino,  dird  April  28, 
1619.  Loren»)  had  been  sent  by  Leo  to  com- 
mand at  Florence,  when  Giuliano  (whose  cha- 
nelir  wst  darkened  by  power)  had  made  him*^ 
?elf  too  odio^^s  by  his  tyranny  and  vices.  T.co 
&0W supplied  bis  pince  by  C  ardinal  Giulio  do 
Medici,  afterwards  Pope  Clement  VII,,  bastard 
•^Ihe  Ofvllano  ktUed  In  the  Phtii  oonspiracy, 

478.  Giuliano  the  Second  left  the  bastard 
if  politd,  nfterwards  Cardinal,  and  Lorenzo  the 
^coad,  a  legitimate  daughter,  afterwards 
Oaten  of  Fkranee,  and  a  bastard,  Alexander, 
the  future  tyitnt  of  Florenee.  Leo  wai  Intent 
amid  the  agony  of  his  country,  and  the 
rapid  deaths  of  the  Medici,  who  were  rotting 
tttwivitli  fkB  and  sensuality,  to  stir  up  new 
v>i%  and  court  the  alliances  of  foreign  kings 
sid  empires,  to  found  Iresh  priadpiSitics  for 
Ml  own  vile  family. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  died,  January  lU, 
1519,  and  hia  death  still  fiurther  eonsolidated 
tlie  power  of  the  great  enemies  of  Florence, 
Hig  grandson,  Charles  V.,  already  sovereign 
of  all  Spain,  of  tiie  indies,  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
the  Law  Countries,  and  of  the  eovntiy  of 
Bugvady,  was  elected  head  of  the  German 
F-mpirc,  June  28,  1519;  and  thus  a  power 
ibore  Taat  than  aoy  since  the  Roman  ages  was 


centred  in  the  hands  of  000  man  to  roll  uu 

Italy. 

lIm»  invited  him  to  the  flsslaneholy  feast,  hf 

forming  with  him  a  secret  leagnt,  May  8, 
1521,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French.  The 
Church  was  to  receive  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Ferraia ;  the  hssCard  Alciander,  a  duehy  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  Pope's  army  joined  the  ^E^mperor's ;  war 
was  declared  on  the  Ist  of  Augnst,  the  trec^ 
entered  MibB  im  flia  Ita  AflUiTCitet  vlM 
Leo  died  niddenljrmithe  lit efDaeeidiev Al- 
lowing. 

Of  the  two  states,  who  in  this  crisis  joined 
to  independence  anything  like  a  vestige  of 
power,  Venice  was  utterly  exhausted,  and 
Florence  enslaved  by  rardlnal  Giulio  de  Me- 
dici. Sienna  and  Lucca,  atill  nominally  free, 
trembiinuly  obeyed  the  stioDgest.  All  the  rest 
was  snigeet  to' transalpine  power— emn  llw 
Papal  stotes— for  an  unexpected  election,  Ja- 
nuary 0, 1522,  raised  a  Fleming,  a  preceptor 
of  Charles  V.,  a  man  who  had  never  seen  Italy, 
to  the  Fkpal  ehair,  under  the  nana  af  Adrian 
the  Sixth.  The  French  were  masters  in  Mont- 
ferrat  and  Savoy,  the  Marquis  and  Duke  being 
only  nominal,  and  still  occupied  or  ravaged 
the  greater  part  of  ^elfinrnesa;  fmt  tbtf 
were  beaten  conjcitttiy  with  the  Swiss,  April 
29.  1522,  at  Bicoccn,  by  the  Imperial ists  and 
Pafusts.  Lodi  was  jiiilaged  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  French  once  more  evacuated  Lom- 
bardjr*  on  the  6tli  of  May.  They  still,  how- 
ever,  retained  pn5?rp?!on  of  Genoa,  but  on  tlie 
30th  of  ^tlay  tlie  Spniiinrds  snrprised,  and  a 
sack  so  ruinous  and  sanguinary  eniiued,  all  tiiv 
eold  foredty  and  remorseless  avarice  of  the 
Spanish  character  being  developed  to  their  full 
extent,  that  this  queen  of  commerce  was  al- 
most utterly  destroyed.  "  The  mln  of  this 
opulent  eltjr  shook  the  fortttife  ef  every  mer- 
chant in  Kurope.^' 

By  this  time  "  Z<y,nl>ardy  T-as  too  mftrh  f>T~ 
hatiMed  to  iUjmort  the  rnnicnat  anny,  and  its 
General  themereled  it  to  live  at  disoretion  on 
the  statsa  of  hb  ally,  the  Pope  1  The  Emperar 
Charley  ncTcr  sent  money  to  pjiy  his  troops ; 
therefore  enormous  subsidies  were  raised  for 
tliiii  purpose,  from  the  states  calling  themselves 
independent.  To  add  to  the  public  misery, 
the  plague  broke  out  at  Rome  and  Florence 
with  a  virulence  that  made  it  one  ot  the  most 
memorable  visitations  on  record.  Adrian  VL 
aboUshed  allaanilaiy  preeanttone,  aa  *'  Pagan 
superstitlone,"  and  **  rebellion  against  Provi- 
dence;*' and  died  accordingly,  like  a  pious 
subject  September  H,  \m,   "The  Romans, 
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who  held  him  in  horror,  crowned  his  physician 
with  laurel,  as  the  Saviour  of  his  country/' 

On  the  IBOkM  Noi^b^n  Cardinal  Qiulio 
de  Medici  was  made  pontiff,  u ruler  the  name 
of  Clement  VII.,  one  of  the  most  odious,  co- 
wardly, and  contemptible  of  priests.  Yet  this 
man  migiit 
Jjucceeding 
^hed  to  him 

'         arid  sdvereijEU  of  theCbuirch,  he  ftiight 

nlljihe  Venice,  Lpcc|i,  and  Sienna,  might 
i  '^tStli^^^  jndopcndchce :  on  tbe  eo^intji 
'  lie  accelerated  her  subjugation. 

^  AnotW  immepse  Freiich  army  under  Bofl- 
nix^t  ,naa  passed  the  Ticirio,  December  14, 
^.Jp^.    It  is  astori  ' 'ag  to  c6n^n>|)late,  how 
'*.  fiontihuoiisly  and  how  japidly  France,  like  ii 
'  numan  volcano,  poured  her  lava  of  armed  men 

1 .  °f^|>  ^J^^  Bonnivet  fii  tox!C»^.  tp  retire,  the 
.  incm^  destined  for  his  troops  being  litcrall^ 
'Moten  ^y.ibe  Queen  Motlieii:,^n(lhe  retreated 
in  Stay^  1^24,  by  Jorea  an«l  St-  ^r^ard.  0h 
\^$9l8reir9ai  fell  the  chevalier  sans  t&me  ^am 
wr,  tt'e  celebrated  Bayard.    I^e  wiais  one  df 
le^ rearguard,  and  had  been  mortally  woupded 
~  slur^pish  with  the  enemy,   j^eolins;  Uim- 
ojyhlgff  i&iB  refused  to  go  furtlier,  and,  OQspite 
aUjremonstrance,  had  nimself  placed  on  tlie 
/.grtiund  in  a  sitting  posture,  his  back  leaning 
'|igainst  a  tree,  his  sword  placed  uprigh^  in  the 
.  i^ound^  wiih  iia  hilt  eroa&wise  nefore  him. 
^  Thus  he  awaited  the  enemy,  on  iihe  only  path 
W  which  they  could  proceed,  guarding,  faith- 
ful to  his  trust,  the  retreat      his  armj^,  even 
jprijSij  ^^19  dying  body.    Tpwa|ras  evening  il^e 
.  Ii]H>prialists  came  up ;  it  was  a  touching  spee- 
,  .,iap6  to  see  that  dying  knigut,  almost  alone, 
.  'ailjji  fronting  the  enemy  he  had  so  ofton  con- 
^.  gvfereq.,,  f^I^^^pcrial  general  dismounted  <fn 
aauSa^g  the  spot,  and  with  tevfrei^tiai  aWe 
v.3N^       eternal  adieu  to  (is  |im|lbri^i  oppb- 

Bayard  died. 
.[^-Jiiis  is  one  of  tbose  little  episodes, amid 
^^e  dark  horrors      tillage,  that  thrill  you 
jnth.a  gleam  of  light;  and  yet  what  was 
Bayard  but  a  fearless  robber,  killing  and 
pluudle^x|g  Ibr  hire  I   In  ju^igUig  j^^n^^i^how- 
.  ^er,  lie  miiat  he  weighed  in  lie  balAnce  of 
.uAfeiW^       not  of  our«.  / 

One  of  the  most  stupendous  and  unac- 
table a^tf  of  treachery  ppw  took  place, 
I  desertion. of  Chayje^  ^ourbou,  con- 

 of  Fronceyirom  hU^  rpyal  relation  and 

master,  Francis,  to  the  Emperor  Charles,  an 
act  tbut  had.ft  Ijpi^in^ueDQe  on  tjie.dfia^es 

1  /  i^lnwiiiiefeajai  4i.fe^t  4i8(;en4J4 
]f  aaijthe  heae^of  an9lJhe|:.«k?niy,^tp.  iTeTfn|e 
W  i&iuure  pf  Bonnivet,  and  laid  sioge  to 
|vj^  9n  the  2§th,  of  g^tpbcr.    Tliu  Iui])c- 


auxiliaries;  the  other  the  famous  bladt 
bands,  hettreen  whom  and  ilie  Swln,  the 

deeptet  etinaitj^  fekistefl..  rranda  received 
the  attack  in  his  entrenched  camp,  with  the 
thunder  of  his  artillery,  and  literally  deci- 
mated his  opponents.  The  victory  wis  his, 
when  the  king,  not  satisfied  with  conquering, 
liiil^^s  ^6  could  do  So  in  a  Hanil  to  hand 
encounter,  gave  ordci's  for  his  troops  lo 
charge,  'fhey  wero  encamped  on  a  filope, 
coifmMih<i4d  by  their  guns,  4  bHcTt  garden 
wall  running  aldng  the  bottbm  of  the  hill. 
All  Lis  giinerals  advised  him   to  let  well 


two  places,  ind  bis  troops  ffiitt^fore  emergd 
on  the  plain  in  small  nu^oers  and  in  broken 
order.  They  \Sr^re  taken  it  dlsiidyaiiti^e,! 
they  intercepted  the  fii-e  bx  their  owii  gufiis, 
the  ftigitives  rallied  as  isobn  as  ttie  fire  slacb 
encd,  and  the  massacre  coinmenced.  j^^' 
cis  was  found  fighting  ieilone  in^  tlife  tBlwofi 
the.  battle ;  he  was  so  Wackeil^a  b^  pdwderi 
and  reddened  by  blood,  that  for  a  lori^  time' 
he  fought  unrecognised.  At  last 
made  known,  and  summoned  to  surr6ttw.to 
the  liourbon.  H  Will  sooner  die  first  r  W 
exclaimed,  aJ^d.ikintmued  fighting.  A  Fr^fich 
knight,  also  a  renegade,  then  implored  hlitt 
to  surrender  to  the  Emperor.  The 
lauccis  were  pressihg  him  <m  all  »4w»J"? 
his  strength  was  rapidly  sinking  frdiii  loffi  of 
blood.  He  consented.  The  French  kmgbt 
fell  on  his  knees  before  his  late 
asking  pai'don  for  the  act,  rfecei^ed  hts  8W#^ 
and  had  great  diffifculty  in  saving  him 
Froni  the  fitter  hatred  of  tlie  imt)crial  lao- 
cei-3.  On  the  25th  of  Febi-uary^  ^^^^S,  FrBJi- 
cis  suffered  this  terrible  deffeat,  wlUcji  flO 
thus  annoimced  hy  letUr  to  hi^  ihotter. 
"  Madam  1   All  is  lost  but  li^e  and  h&oiir !' 

Charles  behaved  sbamefully  to  Fi^j^ 
forfeiting  his  word,  and  violalii^  all  ftc 
rights  oF  war,  he  immured  him  in  a  «1»^^J^°* 
in  order  to  force  him  ^o  liis  terms,  and  lib*; 
rated  him  only  long  after,  because  IwCi^j 
health  being  in  a  most  dangerous  state,  nfl|^ 
feartjd  he  would  lose  all  by  gras)?ihg 
much,  and  FmiciB  waa  ficieed,  on  sikml 
humiliating   stipvilatibiis  of  the  treaty 
!t!aarid,  by  which  he  consented  to  abandon 
Italy-  and  the  Duchy  p/BurgundyrtoChwlf^ 

mSik  tVaActs  t.  M  heen  before  Ym, 
had  eoeiced  the  Pope  iind  Venice  into  an 


Hi 


^ancc  wilh  hiniseif.  hiis  J-^^ 
imperial  gcnei-ala,  eag^r  for  a  VJ^}<^. 
plunder,  treated  ,tMi^l»^ a  criine,^.aJ^<f. 
&ose  their  tro9P^.to  l^e  at  C^ee ^^^.'J 
w;ay  of  puuiskment.  ,  Tl^  ^^Pf^^S^l^U; 
tlio  iniperial  generals  off,  an/  " 
immeuse  sum  gf  mon^y,  whifi 
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fused  to  ratify  the  iiLj$re«ui^at,  leaving  their 
troops  at  free  quai'ters  m  before.  The  tskate 
of  Italv  can  be  better  iuiagiiied  tliao  de- 
scribed •  •  • 

A  chauoa  of  ijitrigiie  cus*ucd  between  Pes- 
cdci,  the  Imperial  general,  the  Pope,  J^ouisa 
offlfevoy,  regent  of  Fi-ance,  during  her  sou's 
captivity,  and  the  minor  pnnces  of  Italy, 
among  which  the  only  individual  who  acted 
the  poit  of  an  honest  inan,  wa.^  Jerome 
Moroue,  Chancellor  of  Sfbm,  JJuke  of 
Milan.  But  Pescare  was  the  most  skilful  of 
all  the  intriguers;  and,  fifter  betraying,  to 
save  himsylf,  tlic  good  Morone,  who  periahcd 
!iiiserably  at  his  haudu,  the  Pope,  and  idl  the 
Italian  Patriots,  seized  all  the  fortlressca  of 
Milan,  still  belonging  to  Francesco  Sforza,  i 
iod  fcedeffsd  the  latter  in  the  cattle  of  his 
capital.  The  abhorred  Pescai^a  did  not  long 
survive  his  triumph,  but  died,  aged  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1526.    •    !-  ' 

Francis  recovered  his  liberty,  Mardi  18th, 
U2b,  and  forth yN'ith  declared  to  the  world 
Ids  intention  ot  breaking  the  treaty,  to  which 
he  had  most  solemnly  sworn,  on  the  plea  of 
eompolsion,  and  announced  to  the  Italinni 
that  he  meant  to  defend  thcix  liberty.  On  the 
'i*2udof  Jfay he  induced  Clomciit  VII.,  Vonico, 
and  ti^e  besieged  Sforza  to  siga  a  league  with 
bin);  buthis  only  object  was  tofrightenCharies 
niththe  Italians,  and  thus  induce  him  to  aban- 
don Burgimdy.  Wherefore,  after  drawing 
down  the  vengeance  of  the  Ehiperor  on  Italy, 
he  gent  neither  money,  SvrisS  infantry,  nor 
French  Cavalry,  os  stipulated,  to  its  svlocour. 

Gfeartes,  on  his  side,  pursuant  to  h'la  old 
[liui,  tent  his  troops  no  pay,  and  therefore 
his  mormous  M-tniieH,  imder'  Antonio  de 
Leyva,  Bourbon,  and  Hvgo  de  Mongada,  were 
obliged  to  live  at  free  quarters  on  the  people ! 

Sforea's  dorfcction,  especially,  gave  Ley^'a 
<i  pretext  for  grinding  the  Milanese.  He 
iuartered  "hie  army  on  the  citizens.  The 
citaddl  8tiU  h^'d  otit  under  Sporza.  There 
was  "not  a  soldier/'  saj^s Sismondi,  "who 
diil  not  keep  his  ho«t  in  fetters,  to  have  him ' 
constantly  at  iiand,  that  blQwe  and[  torture 
mifht  e'ltort  grwiiftcation  for  some  new 
caprice.  As  soon'  as  one  wretch  died  under 
the  treatment,  the  soldier  went  into  the 
uext  hourfe,  'and  began  loiew.  Numbers  of 
MUt^cse  killed  thcmnfeelvea  by  pr^oipibabing 
themtielves  from'  windows  td  end  therr 
tK)rtare6,f         '   ' 

Meanwhile,  deserted  by  France,  Venice 
aud  ihe  Pojfe  had  united  their  forces,  and 
once  more  a  ohtocc  of  salvation  w-as 
aCRnW^fd.  The  Italians  were  brave,  more  tliaii 

i-^,  tiiey  had  the  ddurage  of  desJJalr — a  suc- 
'  lotion  might  induce  Frances  to  send 
-uur,  but  all  hopes  wore  nullified  by  the 
inca|»oity  or  treachery  of  thoae  coiiimanding. 
Th*  Pope's  General  advauocd  to  the  relkif  of' 
Sforte.    qfte  DMJiiJfdriible  "Aiege  of  the  ciitadcl 


continued  still,  the  bcseiged  were  reduced 
tjie  most  fearful  extrcniitiea  of  suffering,  but 
tiiey  still  held  out.  The  colours  of  tlie  ri^- 
lieving  ai-my  wex-e  in  sight ;  but  there  they 
kept  hoveling,  now  bearing  down  on  Milan, 
now  again  disappearing  in  the  distance.  The 
besieged  beheld  them  from  the  wailii — now 
their  hopes  rose,  now  they  wew  dafihe4  tft 
the  gi-ound,  with  the  reappc(Lranoe  or  Vii^ii^)i« 
iiig  of  those  tantalising  ftags.  'JL'he  rai>ai 
oununonder  made  tlie  circuit  of  Milaa,  but  l^q 
i|ever  attacked  the  enemy,  he  wus  ciikf^f 
bribed  or  a  coward,  and  the  brokcn-hoa|:t9;d 
Sforza,  after  a  siege  of  nine  mouthiJ,  surrvjJ- 
(|ered  on  the  24th  of  July,  J  02t3. 

The  nucleus  of  resistance  fo^ctAcd  by 
Pope  and  Venice  was  destined  uo  h»  nUi&flii 
roken  in  an  uncxpocted  manner.  Poo^y^ 
olonna,  a  pei-soual  enemy  of  the^ope,  r^i^ed 
,000  peasant^  in  the  papal  statefli  buiprise^ 
apid  pillaged  the  Vatican  on  thie  20tl^  of  l^ep- 
tjember,  1526,  and  forced  the  Popj9  Jk)  abjjujre 
tiio  League  with  Franco  and  Venice* 

At  the  same  tiine  a  German  adventuror, 
George  de  Frundsbei^,  entered  Loniba;^ 
with  a  horde  of  18,000  thieves,  brigands,  and 
driminals,  whom  he  had  enlisted, and  engaged. 
tL  serve  him,  (and,  nominally,  the  enlpeixUTj) 
4'ithout  pay,  living  upon  pillage.      *  • 
'  Charles  de  Bourbon'  had  fovpid  himsoll  fbr 
some  time  with  diminished  forces — the  eat- 
I  exor  was  jealous  of  him,  a»id  lent  him  do 
assistance— the  provinces  he  had  dba];idoned 
t3  his  pillage  were  ekhdusted,  an!dhe  hod  ruA 
I  i3n  enough  to  undertake  k  fresh  expedltdoSi'; 
tic  advent  of  Frundsbefg  Was  ttiercford  a 
\  indfhll  to  the  constable.'  incorporated 
t  lie  German  'free-booter^  witb  his  owa)  Jahv* 
ary  30,  1527,  having  tempted  his  own  relvurfr 
a     troops  to  leave  Milari'by  the  bait  of  Pavii. 
1  'vundsberg,  steeped  'to  the  lijW  in  debauchery, 
c  ied  of  au  apo^Ietic  fit,  and  Boiii'bon  Wa^  wcy« 
£ole  mister  of  2d,D0D  f^less,  r^ck^c«s,  and 
remors<^ess  fiends,  not  men, — conBtaofty  ih' 
c  reascd  by  the  8t\'amis  of  brigands  and"  diB« 
I  anded  sDldicre  who  joined  him  Cfa  his  ntafgh. 
llourbon  had  neither*  ihoney,  eq^iipmiiirtt, 
artillery,  hor  even  cavalry."  All  tdmi^'iAitt 
t  leir  gates  before  him;  ^  tie  aixi  hisartn^  wdi«*'^ 
c  ften  in  want  of  provisions,  and  clithteg^^^^d  ' 
t  le  wiid  swarm  grew  mcvd  fcirckjioudeV**^  dUi. 
llouvbon  scarcely  fcncw  irjiiit  to  do  v(JlUi  Ws 
iQutrnww  tmopp.   'The  tiefrriMe"hordlf*  (*ift  * 
continued  to  x^ush  southward.  "The  irfki-^Wte  ' 
cf  Seduzao,  with  fe  small'  firinr,  retreat€(i(ff'b6-  ' 
fcre  them;  thfe  PMbt  Urbmo  htiu^  66  l)i^t  I 
jar^  but  dared 'ndt' risk  an  atladV.   B^urbdn  ; 
'as  prowling  for  pray— arid  hcMltttted  %otweeii  ' 
.ome.ttnd  FlorehC€C   At       Ve  entered  ^ 
^alley  (Jf  the  T?bef ';  atfd  dn  t*id  6*  bf  Wa^;  ' 
l52T,  arrived  before  rioille. "  The  terrified^- 
Clemeoft  had  dinned  a  triice  for  b  inoriiliB^ 
f  ith  the  iHceroV  of  NapIoB,  a&id  disihffid^a  *SS  '> 
iroops,  "not  droaniiTt^"«ttt^oiie  bfHWe^'i 
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pttor's  lieutenants  would  not  respect  the  en- 
gagements of  the  other."  To  his  astonish- 
mtnt,  Romo  was  invested,  and  etomied  on 
tiw  of  Ibwh.  The  enemy  attacked  with 
a  blind  ftiry  that  savors  more  of  frenzy  than 
of  courage.  The  resistance  of  the  citizens 
was  gallant;  Bourbon  was  killed  near  the 
JaakuhiiBi  wMIe  moimting  the  ftrat  acaliog- 
laiUer.  Rome  fell — and  the  sack  commenced 
— a  sack  that  lasted  from  the  6tk  of  March 
1527,  to  the  17</»  of  February,  1528  '—a  sack, 
impardldled  by  either  Aloric  the  Goth,  or 
Genserio  the  Vuidal.  A  sack  of  nearly  twelve 
months'  duration,  during  which,  "  to  the  last 
hour  of  their  stay,  the  Spaniards  tortured  to 
extort  the  supposed  secreted  gold.  The 
Qormans,  after  the  first  few  days,  sheathed 
their  swords,  to  plunge  into  drunkenness  and 
the  most  bmtal  debauchery.'  *  As  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  misery,  booldshed 
uA  ezoea^  the  plague  broke  <nit^  and  added 
to  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 

Fresh  sources  of  misery  were  being  opened 
in  the  meantime ;  on  the  18th  of  August, 
Henry  VIIL  of  Knglaiid,  and  Fnimns, 
CQOilracted  a  league,  for  the  ostenedble  pur- 
pose of  deliverinjj  the  Pope.  Accordingly, 
a  0eat  French  army  under  Loutrec,  entered 
Ituy  In  the  aaae  month,  by  the  provinoe  <tf 
AlexanibiB^  aniptised  Faria  on  the  1st  of 
October,  ani  gave  it  up  to  a  barbarous  pillage 
and  massacre  of  eight  days  continuance, 
"under  pretence  of  avenging  the  defeat  of 
ttifiir  king  midar  its  walls." 

The  Pope  escaped  to  the  French  from  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo,  December  9,  the  Spaniard 
Al&rcoB,  who  held  him  captive  with  thirteen 
Oifdinali^  reoehrii^  400,000  Ibr  hia  eonuir- 
ance. 

Loutrec  now  marched  on  unopposed;  it 
not  being  possible  to  induce  "  the  banditti, 
whom  ClharfaB  V.  ealled  his  aoldierB,  whom 
he  never  paUt".  oatttoned  at  Milan,  Home, 
and  other  opulent  cities,  to  leave  their  de- 
bauchery  and  torturing  for  the  held.  The 
people,  m  tiieir  agony  of  anilMig^  hailed  the 
French  as  deliverers ;  but  these  "  deliverers," 
not  content  with  Pavia,  stormed  and  saoked 
Helh  on  the  23d  of  March,  1528,  "  with  a 
barbarity  txuly  Spanish.** 

On  the  Istof  May,  Loutrec  reached  l^^les, 
and  on  the  28th,  EHlippino  Doria,  the  Genoese 
Admiral  of  the  French,  destroyed  the  im- 
perial fleet  But  a  dreadful  plague  broke 
out  on  aea  and  land;  in  June,  the  FHreneh 
had  25,000  men— by  the  2d  of  August  they 
were  reduced  to  less  than  4000,  and  on  the 
15th,  Loutrec  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the 
iltaiMa.  The  Xarquis  de  Salneeethia  anpeea- 
sor,  was  forced  to  papitulate  on  the  30th,  at 
A  versa,  the  Spaniards  let  their  prisoners  die 
of  th^  plasue  without  assistance,  and  that 
o«Q9mfladwnit^urpiyperiabiedto  n  man^ 
jQ|||iMb||$loi^of  thair  ttbaas. 


An  other  French  army  was  forthwith  poured 
into  Lombardy,  under  FranffoLs  de  Bourboo, 
Count  de  St.  Pol  Henry  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
simnltaneously  le^^  thither  a  horde  of  Gw* 
mans.  "  Henry,  finding  nothing  more  to 
pillage,  announced  that  his  mission  was  to 
punish  a  rebellious  nation,  and  put  to  the 
sword  an  the  inhatntants  of  the  viHagM 
thi^ugh  whidi  he  passed. 

Milan,  agonised  by  famine  and  plague,  wjis 
still  commanded  by  Antonio  de  Leyva,  with 
a  Spanish  ganiaon. 

"  Leyva  seized  all  ilie  provisions  brought 
in  from  the  country,  and,  to  profit  by  the 
geneiul  misery,  resold  them  at  an  enormous 
price."  Genoa,  still  under  French  doodiia- 
tion,  was  nearly  as  oppressed. 

The  home  of  Italian  liberty,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  majestic  shadow,  Florence, 
was  now  open  the  waves  :  Andrea  Doria,  the 
Qenoese  Admiral,  oast  a  blaze  of  glory  upon 
its  expiring  independence.  As  Francis  would 
not  liberate  his  country,  he  joined  the  Em- 
peror, after  receiving  a  pledge  for  the  liberty 
of  Genoa.  On  the  12tii  of  Bepteniber,  1518, 
he  appeared  before  the  latter  city,  the  in- 
habitants revolted,  the  French  were  driven 
out^ — Doria  took  Savona  on  the  2l8t  of 
October,  Castelletto  soon  afterwards, — pro* 
claimed  the  republic,  and  one  more  nominaUy 
independent  state  arose  in  Italy.  But  Genoa, 
liko  Venice,  I'emote,  coerced,  and  almost 
powerless,  could  do  nothing  for  Italian  inde- 
pendence. That  independence  waa  in  naUfy 
now  centred  in  Florence  only.  The  winter 
of  1528-29,  was  passed  in  suflPering  and  in* 
action ;  but  on  the  21st  of  June,  1529,  Leyva 
surprised  St  Pol  at  Laodriano,  and  ands 
Iiim  and  all  tho  prineipal  Oflloia  of 
the  French  array  prisoners. 

The  rest  dispersed  or  returned  to  Franco. 
The  belligerents  themaelvea  wera'.naiw 
hausted :  what  must  tlien  have  1>een  the 
sufferings  of  tho  Italian  people,  on  whom 
they  had  lived  so  long?  A  peace  waa  at 
last  negociated  at  Cambraiby  Maigare6  of 
Anatriay  the  Eknperor's  Aunt,  and  Louaiaof 
Savoy,  the  mother  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  thence  called  Les  traite  dee  damee. — 
Hot  peace  to  its  conquerors  meant  not  peace 
o  Italy.  The  vindictivenees  of  hfV-natffe 
tyrants  had  to  be  gratified,  a8ao0a»MI*tll|t 
of  her  foreign  lords  was  sated. 

When  Bourbon  approached  Florence  <» 
lie  way  to  Rome,  the  IlovenlinM  weiMn 
the  point  of  recovering  thdr  freedom :  Car- 
dinal de  Cortona,  who  commanded  there  on 
behalf  of  the  Pope,  bad  given  them  armt  for 
the  defenoe  of  the  city,  and  they  wwM-hlin 
used  them  for  recovering  their  own  libei^« 
"  had  it  not  been  for  their  horror  of  Boarboo^- 
horde  of  brigands."  Thus  ail  selfish  feeltm 
all  piivale  menge,  was  B«berd|nata..i|a  A» 
Boblar  IbaHH*  of  the  iiatifllk  iPft 
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Romo  iiflelf  had  been  teken,  and  the  Pope 
!)een  made  a  prisoner,  a  deputation  of  citizens 
iu  their  civic  dress  appeared  before  Candina! 
(le  Cortoua,"  declared  Uriuly,  but  witli 
eihnnes^  that  they  were  heno^orth  free,  aiul 
compelled  him,  with  the  two  bastird  Medici, 
whom  he  had  brought  up,  to  quit  the  cit}'." 
Ho  left  oa  the  17th  of  May,  1527.  The 
eonrtitotioa  of  1512«  iras  restored,  with  its 
grand  council,  just  as  it  was  thou  established, 
with  the  cxceptioa  that  the  Gonfalonier  was 
to  be.  chosen  annually.  « 

Tfce  fcst  Oonfalonier  of  the  restored  republic 
was  ITicolo  Capponi,  "  cuthosiastie  in  relij;ion, 
and  moderate  in  politir;??,"  son  of  that  Pietro 
Capponi,  who  had  daunted  ('harles  the  Eighth. 

Jn  lo'Z^  bo  was-  succeeded  by  Baldas»aro 
*G«rdaeel,  more  energetio  and  more  democratic 
than  Lis  predecessor. 

The  Emperor  Charles,  called  elHe^vhore  by 
ambition  and  intrigue,  w<;s  now  desirou.s  ol' 
settling  his  afiESfun  in  Italy,  and  quitting  it  for 
hie  transalpine  possessions.  Accordingly,  on 
the  20th  of  June,  l  ~y'2'.),  Charles  signed  at 
Barcelona  a  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance  with 
the  Pope,  ia  which  Charles  agreed  to  let 
Flecenee  be  Morlficed  to  the  papal  Airy,  and 
placed  for  that  purpose  in  OIement*a  service, 
who  looked  on  the  Florentines  as  his  revolted 
sat^eets,  all  the  brigands  who  had  previouiily 
deiaitated  Ita^."  The  bastard  Alexander 
(lc\lled&Bl  WM  to  become  sovereign  of 
Florence,  and  to  marry  f\r\  illegitimate  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  the  Fit'tb.  This  was  a  shrewd 
dtspoattion  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor ;  for 
bythit  division  of  Italian  power  in  several 
hands — jealous  of,  and  hostile  to,  each  other — 
be  prevented  its  beooming  dangerous  to  bis 
supremacy. 

With  Sfbrsa  Charles  played  a  still  more 
peeltable  game,  restoring  him  to  his  duchy  on 
the  payment  of  000,000  ducats.  But  Charles 
kaew  that  the  cbildlesa  Sforza  was  in  a  dying 
skate  at  the  the  tima  Sfona  did  die  on  the 
24ih  of  Ootsber,  1535  :  his  estates  escheated 
to  the  Emperor  in  default  of  i?Rue,  and  thus 
the  crafty  Charles  got  the  ducats  and  the 
duchy  also. 

After  ^posing  of  duchies,  marquisatc8,and 
tewns  in  various  ways  between  different 
tyrants,  his  tools — after  conseuting  to  lot  the 
repablics  of  Genoa,  Sienna,  and  Lucca, 
tsfstate  nndier  the  imperial  proteetion-!-aad 
after  his  coronations  for  Eombardy  and  Rome 
on  the  22nd  of  February  and  2Uli  of  March, 
l6804.C(harles  "  departed  in  the  beginning  of 
kfOtktt  GanMiiyt  in  order  to  escape  witacs- 
sing  the  odious  service  in  which  he  consented 
that  his  troops  should  he  cmphiyed  against 
ltanoe.ff 

liiiBsw- iqpprcaiqh.^e  condnding  scenes  of 
m  §mk  i*ni>dbr*  ^  which  Italy  was  the 

•  See  "  Notes  to  the  People,"  No.  vii. 


stage,  nations  were  the  actors,  and  centuries 
witnessed  the  progress  and  completion. 

"Florence,  during  the  whole  period  of  it^ 
glory  and  it^s  power,  had  neglected  the  arts  of 
«var."    Its  individual  bravery  had  foiled  the 
best  drilled  veterans  of  Enrope,  bntHffi  its 
latter  years  it  had  reckoned  for  defence  on  tf.ti 
band.-*  of  hired  adventurers  its  wealth  com- 
manded. Since  such  vast  states  as  the  Empire 
Spain  and  France  attacked  it,  these  no  longer 
proved  sufficient.    Macchiavclli,  who  died  on 
the  22nd  of  Juno,  1")27,  six  weeks  after  the 
restoration  of  popular  government,  had,  long 
advised  his  fellow-citizens  to  roose  a  nlilitary 
spirit  in  the  people.    lie  caused  the  country- 
militia,  I'orfh'  mo-a,  to  be  formed  into  rc^I- 
nients.    '*  A  body  of  mercenaries,  organised 
by  Qiovannt  de*  Medici,  a  distant  kinsman  oif 
tho  Pope,"  was  a  military  school  for  the 
Tuscans,    of    whom    this    body  rxclii^iively 
consisted.    They  were  widely  lamctl  under  the 
uunic  baadt  neref  or  black  banda,  und  the 
historians  of  the  age  bear  witness  that  "no 
infantry  equalled  them  in  courage  and  intelli- 
gence.*'   I'ivo  thousand  of  them  unfbrtttnatclv 
served  under  Lautrcc,  at  Naples,  where,  witli 
the  remainder  of  that  generars  army>  tfaeyt 
perished  to  a  man.   This  was  an  ineparabic 
blow  at  such  a  time.    Towards  the  close  of 
1528,  the  Florentines  seeing  their  imminent^ 
danger,     formed,  among  Uibee  who  et^joj^d 
the  greatest  privileges  in  their  country,,  two* 
bodies  of  militia,  which  displayed  the  utmost 
valour  for  its  defence"    One,  consi.sting  of 
300  young  nobles,  wero  to  guard  the  palace^ 
and  defend  the  constitution  ;  the  ether  com- 
prised t,()00  soldiers  from  families  who  were 
entitled  to  sit  in  tlio  conneil-cjenoral.  Thrs 
was  called  ihe  civic  militia,  aud  the^o  troops 
became,  as  it  were,  extempore,  equal  in  as- 
cipline  and  courage,  and  superior  in  devotion," 
to  tho  best  famed  soldiers  of  the  Empire  ancf 
of  France.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  her 
armament  did  not  embrace  the  entire  people, 
but  perhaps  tlu  rc  was  wisdom  €Tcn  in  this  ; 
the  people  had  been  too  long  nnaccnstomed 
to  liberty,  and  debauched  by  servitude.  The 
fortificationsof  l^orence  were  put  ihrepair  with] 
the  utmost  diligence,  and  completed  in  Aprn^ 
1520,  under  tho  superintendence  of  Minhaci 
Angelo,  the  immortal  sculptor,  painter,  and 
patriot.,  •    -      *  -  '  -J 'I 

Thos  Florence  prepared  to  meet^er  ifate-i^,; 
grandly,  undaunted,  and  heroic.  -  -'i^l 

Nor  is  it  pos>»ible  to  conceive  a  greater _ 
spectacle  than  this  city  jprescnted,  in  ftill 
possels|oi|.*ef  her  'liberty  and  independence, 
with  a  Michael  Angielo  guarding  her  walfs^snd.; 
one  of  the  noblest  of  heroes  commanding;  her 
army,  single-hauded  preparing  for  Jjer  last, 
encounter  agaii^tt  thoconcentiratect  jp(^fl('e^  j^  ' 
world.  ,  .  '  '  * ' "  " 

Ten  commissioners  of  w"* 
and  they  entrusted  t^ 
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to  "Malatesta  Baglioni,  of  Perugia,  whose 
fatl^er  the  Medici  had  been  anjastly  put  to 
«1eftib,  «Bd  whose  tbIoot  and  lirateglo  «kfll 
were  fiuned.    Apparently  there  comd  have 

\m  n  no  better  choice,  private  revenge  com- 
bima£  with  pablic  duty  to  ensure  a  conscien- 
tk»»8  aiBcharge  of  fait  impertaot  fonotions. 

Hostilities  soon  began.  •*  Clement  VII. 
sent  against  Florence,  his  native  country,  that 
very  Prince  of  Orange,  the  successor  of 
Bourbon,  who  had  made  him  prisoner  at 
Rome,  and  with  him  that  very  array  of  robbers 
which  had  nvi  rwlielmt'd  the  Tloly  See  ami  its 
»ubi*'et8  with  misery  and  cvtiy  outrage." 

Tliis  horde  entered  Tuscany  in  September, 
1529,  and  made  itself  niMter  of  Oortona, 
Areizo,  and  all  the  upper  Val  dCArm.  On 
the  Htli  of  October  the  Prince  of  Onsmge 
encamped  on  the  plain  of  Ripoli,  at  the  foot 
of  the  walls  of  Florenee.  By  the  dose  of 
September  Ferdinaad  do  Gon/u^ia  led  another 
imperial  army,  composed  of  2o,0<>0  Spaniard?* 
and  Germans,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arno, 
and  oocnpied  wtthout  resistance  Pistoia  and 
Prate.  Though  so  superior  in  foi  l,  the 
imperialists  fli  ^  not  breach  the  walls,  but 
resolved  on  the  cowardly  course  of  blockading 
Florence. 

The  Florentines,  animated  by  preachers,  in 

whom  the  spirit  of  S  ivnrnrola  glowed, 
burnt  for  the  battle.  ]  ullv  equal  to  its  early 
heroism  proved  these  great  republics  in  the 
hour  of  thcnr  last  trial.  They  never  shewed 
themselves  greater  than  in  their  fall.  Their 
defence  was  magnificent.  They  frequently 
poured  simultaneously  out  of  all  their  gates, 
and  attacked  the  enemy  at  once  along  his 
entire  lines,  led  by  Malatesta  Baglioni  and 
Stefano  Golonna.  They  issned  forth  in  nightly 
sallies,  their  armour  covered  with  white  shirts 
that  they  might  recognise  eadl  other  in  tiie 
dark.  Many  a  gallant  suooess  crowned  their' 
efforts;  but  the  drin<:;er  ^rew  with  every  hour. 
France  abandoned  them  ;  not  a  single  ally  was 
to  bo  found  in  Italy  or  in  Europe  ;  while  the 
armies  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor  were  storm- 
ing at  their  gates,  all  "those  soldiers  who  had 
80  long  been  the  terror  of  Italy  by  tlicir 
courage  and  ferocity,  and  whose  warlike  ardour 
was  now  redenbted  by  the  hope  of  the 
approaching  pillage  of  the  richest  city  in  the 
west."  It  is  impossible  not  to  pause  at  this 
magnificent  spectacle — this  armed  protest  of 
art,  science,  and  Hberbjr  against  crowned, 
barbarian  brigihda/ce,  m  diitoet  cooutlcss 
od^ 

An4  Flor^n(^  was  indeed  to  fall  eloriously. 
One  apGtary  ehaaCe  lenunned  for  her*  One 
hero,  equal  to  the  emetfem^,  ^rooe  In  that 

terrible  hour:  Francesco  Ferrucci,  a  citizen 
who  had  learned  the  art  of  war  in  the  handc 
nere,  fvXL  of  geninis,  intrepidity,  and  patriot- 
dnc»jMgn£ttd«ll.»'»«*  up  within  the  walb  <tf 


Florence;  he  bad  been  named  corumissar)-- 

Firal,  with  unlimited  power  over  all  that 
ained  witfaovi  ^  capital."  Hb  mouam 
saVe   his   native   city  display  afaUlty 
and  doing  alike  consummate. 

At  first  he  was  intent  on  <^UTeying  pro* 
Irisions  from  Empoli  to  Floraioe.  Then  lis 
took  Voltera  ftcm  the  Imperialists  ;  formed  a 
Hmall  army,  and  proposed  to  the  signoria  ''to 
seduce  all  the  adventurers  and  brigands  from 
|bhe  imperialist  army  by  promising  them 
another  pillage  of  the  pontifical  court,  and 
succeeding  ItL  that,  to  march  r^t  their  hearl  rii 
Home,  frighten  Clement,  and  force  him  lu 
grant  peace  to  their  couutry.  The  Signoria 
Reported  this  plan  as  too  daring."  It  was  a 
plan  the  guarantee  for  the  success  of  which 
lay  in  the  very  boldness  by  which  it  was  eha- 
f-acterised.  It  was  a  plan  such  as  Napoteou 
iwould  hare  delighted  to  conceive  and  eaweati. 
But  an  evil  genius  began  to  preside  at  the 
councils  of  Florence.  Malate^<tfi  Baglioni, 
though  history  has  no  positive  and  direct  prosf 
against  him — was,  it  is  bat  too  evidibi  b 
league  with  the  enemies  of  Florence,  and  para- 
lysing every  effort  of  its  defenders.  He  played 
a  desperate  game,  but  succeeded  In  retainiii^ 
ihe  confidence  of  the  citizens,  until  h«  vsi 
atrong  enough  to  brave  their  anger. 

**  Ferrucci  then  formed  a  second  plan,  which 
was  little  Uss  }nrh\.    He  deparnd  from  Vol-  , 
terra,  made  the  tour  of  Tuscany,  which  the 
imperial  troops  travened  in  every  dlrictioi, 
collectud  Ht  Leghorn,  Pisa,  the  Val  di  NievoiSi 
and  in  the  mountains  of  Pistoia,  every  soldier, 
(every  man  of  courage  still  devoted  to  the  repub- 
jlic  {  and,  after  having  thne  inersased'Us  mftny,  | 
he  intended  to  fall  on  the  imperial  camp  before  i 
Florenee,  and  force  the  Prince  of  Oranfre,  who 
began  to  feel  the  want  of  money^  to  ^aiae  the 
siege." 

To  aflford  the  sHghtest  chance  of  sncesss,  tiw 

Cfreatest  secrecy  was  rcTinisitf.  r^ernicct  hati 
but,  comparatively,  a  handful  of  meu ;  ho  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  overwhelmiog 
masses ;  if  these,  or  some  'of  these,  wdtti  4» 
;  crush  him  he  was  lost ;  ignorance  of  his  motions, 
so  that  such  a  concentration  could  not  tnkiJ 
bo  effected,  waa  there  of  the  moat  vatai  iifl' 
pottanoe.  By  this  wamsA  hm  in|j^  'hBtor 
abled  to  elude  the  disjointed  WBB&m,  and  to 
fall  on  the  Prince's  own  camp  garrironed,  by 
merely  its  ordioiuy  strength,  with  sotme  FP* 
spect  of  Tietory.  ' 

' '  Feri-ucci,  with  an  intrepid^  equal  to  hk 
skill,  lied  his  little  troop,  from  the  14th  ol 
July  to  tfhe  2d  of  August,  15^0,  through 
mBoamuA.  bodi^  of  imperialists,  who  prs- 
oeded,  followed,  and  SHtromided  him  on  all 
sidelB,  as  far  as  GavirLana,  four  niile^  from  fttt 
Maroello,  in  the  inouutaims  of  ristoio.'' 

(To  lie  continuQty 
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THE  PROPAGATION  OF  DEMOCRACY. 


The  diiEculties  of  propagating  democratic 
HUmtme — ^vrithont  which  the  spxiad  of  demo- 
cratic piindples,  and,  consequently  the  triumph 
of  democracy,  is  almost  impossible — havo  hstin 
repeatedly  .acknowledged  and  complained  of. 
Bookaellere,  publishers,  andnewa-agents  almost 
iavariably  burk  democratic  works. 

Why  is  this?  S"'lf  interest  is  their  ruling 
principle:  if  they  gained  more  by  democratic 
publications  than  by  others,  they  would  burk 
tiie  others  inatead,  if  to  do  bo  was  neoeeaary  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  democratic  custom.  As 
it  is,  if  they  are  found  to  sell  democratic  works, 
tkej  will  lose  their  aribtocratic  and  middle-class 
cutomers^-for  howerermuch  they  may  inveigh 
agaiuat  "  excilasive  dealing,"  aristocracy  and 
middle-class  practise  it  systematically,  and  the 
woikiiig-claasea  do  not  practise  it  half  enough. 
A  cter  proof  is  here  afforded  that  the  working- 
dines  DO  iRrr  BEAD  ENOUGH ;  for  if  their 
f'ostom  were  the  largest  and  most  Inerative, 
the  agents  would  burk  othei  .^  to  please  them  [it 
required,  which  it  would  not  be),  instead  of 
burking  thevi  to  please  others.  The  remedy  is 
therefore  iu  the  hands  of  the  people  tln  nisf  Ives : 
they  must  read  more.  'I  hey  can  manage  this 
hy  drinking  less.  They  nmnt  pour  a  ceaseless 
teaaadfiHT  the  works  they  require  oo  the  ageots, 
aad  the  burking  system  would  of  itself  become 
impossible.  Should  they  still  refuse  to  supply 
their  democratic  readers— should  no  democratic 
MVS-agent  be'fband  in  the  locality,  it  wonld 
be  both  easy  and  advantageous  to  estaUish 
iBcii  a  one  iu  business.  Moreover,  a  very 
^Active  mode  to  secure  a  regular  supply  of 
ladui  ikaiii  the  metropolis  might  he  adopted. 
]tf  a  few  readttrs  in  each  locality  dubbed  together 
for  the  purpoae,  they  might  have  their  parcels 
4ewn  direct  from  the  Lontion  publisher,  as  the 
fiitdage  would  not  be  half  a  farthing  each  to 
fhssubssrlbeHk  This  would  effeolnally  pM^snt 
^king. 

Again ;  the  agents  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
iu^Qced  to  supply  the  work,  when  demanded, 
I^.Jlot  U  sriUing  to  "push''  M,  or  give  it 
|4>licity.  Thence  we  find  that  democratic 
works  that  have  even  lieen  long  in  existence 
KS  often  utterly  uuknowu  among  thousands 
ihe  would  eagerly  purchase  them  if  they  were 
avaxe  of  their  publication.  The  remedy  for 
this,  too,  is  in  the  people's  hands;  and  an 
4|fiiUent  plan  to  this  efiect,  is  being  adopted  in 
WsneiUr.  J^X  can  be  carried  out  'fay  ooe 
i^dinduaL  A.  man  subscribes  to  a  periodical 
maim  to  i«iul»  and  then  tries  to  find  somm 


one  among  his  acquaintance  who  will  take  it  od' 
his  hands.   He  then  suhseribes  Ar  a  second 

copy  for  himself.   The  new  subscriber  pursues 

the  snme  plan — and  so  on  in  rotation.  By 
these  means,  immense  service  may  be  rendered, 
yet  no  individual  he  put  to  a  greater  expense 
than  the  subscription  to  a  single  copy,  and  a 
large  circulation  be  secured  to  any  work  that 
may  be  considered  deserving  of  it  by  its  readers. 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland  a  very  effective 
system  of  tract  propagandism  is  in  existence. 
The  tracts  are  printed,  out  of  the  local  funds  of 
a  large  central  town,  atid  then  distributed 
every  week  in  the  surrounding  districts.  The 
expense  is  trifling,  and  ^e  result  important 
Indeed  the  outlay  is  soon  more  than  returned 
by  the  addition  of  members  to  the  association. 

"  What  a  glorious  organisation,"  says  Alex. 
Henry,  of  Edinbui^h,  in  an  able  letter  from 
which  this  quotation  is  made: — ^"What  a 
glnrions  organisation  it  would  make,  were  the 
country  all  so  organised,  each  large  town  having 
a  printing  press  at  work,  with  a  circle  of  small 
towns  around,  formed  into  distributing  districts, 
circulating  tr.'icts  and  placing  our  publications 
into  the  hands  of  all  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  labour;  the  tracts  of  course  to  be  distributed 
gratis,  or,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  supported  by 
voluntary  subscription.  Were  such  an  organ* 
isation  extensively  carried  out,  I  am  convinced 
that  for  every  one  of  our  publieations  that  are 
now  sold  di«re  would  then  be  sold  five-hnndred. 
I  am  anxious  to  draw  your  attention,  and 
through  you  that  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  this  matter,  for  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
no  other  system  of  organisation  so  easily 
carried  into  practice,  or  one  capable  of  pro- 
ducing greater  results.  Indeed,  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  cause  worthy  the  devotion  of  our  best 
energies." 

'  The  above  remarlu  are  committed  to  the 

attention  of  the  reader:  by  carrying  out  this 
advice,  the  weekly  poison  of  the  class  press  may 
be  counteracted — knowledge  may  be  spread,  and 
democratic  publications  need  not  languish  for 
need  of  that  support  which  want  of  publicity, 
alone,  prevents  many  from  rrceiving.  It  is  not 
enough,  under  the  present  organised  system  of 
burking  and  opposition,  to  Stttoeh^  to  a  work, 
but  it  is  also  necessary  for  him  who  does  so,  to  seek 
to  obtain  another  subscriber.  Let  this  be  done, 
let  every  reader  be  a  canvasser  for  a  little 
time,  atod  the  oiroiilatioA  «r  every  publication, 
at  all  dsusiiing  of  support,  will  be  secvrid. 
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All  was  iplendoor  and  apparent  eDjoymeQt  Jn 
the  hall,  thou(;b  tuany  a  beart  was  raakling. 

Many  had  beoa  invited,  tii  m'oIv  hetiause  it  was 
obligatory  to  invite  t'lem,  Uuthad  met  with  but 
a  eool  reoeptioc.  Parummxrho  t^ied  to  ride 
Into  socl'^ty  on  the  back  of  a  jjoldeu  horao,  hut* 
who  found  society  as  frii,'litenod  at  them  as  a 
haro,  and  not  qnite  so  easy  to  catch.  Others, 
who  came  to  outvie  each  other,  found  them- 
selves unexfieoCedly  outvied.  Mist  Amelia 
looked  raoro  pretty  than  Lidy  .Vflullza,  or 
vice  V'Jfsa — \fiss  Dalryniple  w  is  h  otter  dreS"<>'d 
than  Miss  Miho3;anv— -  and  while  the  poor 
aoals  came  to^ethtr  nominally  for  enjoyment, 
they,  in  realty,  placed  themselves  on  a  rack 
of  moat  excrnciating  torment.  Mrs,  Mnnni\v- 
bank,  the  ufturer'ii  wife,  who  had  mana^ocl  to 

St  an  invitation,  wanted .  to  show  off  nefom 
n.  St.  Giles  Pawnings.  and  stretched  out 
her  hand  to  the  Marchioness  of  Pi'»warrpn, 
who  did  not  return  the  motion.  Mrs.  Fawn- 
iniifs  ooloufed  over  the  eyes,  Mrs.  Munneybank 
lauzhed  aloud*  and  cast  triumphant  and  vin- 
dictive glances  at  her  liumiliat»>d  rival,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  enter  d  into  familiar  con- 
versation with  the  Honourable  Fitzvinegar 
Sweet«op,  a  banirer>on  and  toady  of  hers,  who 
diliirentiy  attended  her  dinner><,  partly  to  cot  a 
Sjood  ruoal,  and  partly  to  make  her  a  hutt  for 
his  not  very  Hcrupulnus  satire.    B'g  drops  of 

Crttpiration  stood  on  the  brow  of  Mre.  Mnnney  • 
nk— *ahe  suffered  intens*>ly-«>4iye!  Ifrt  it  not 
be  supposed  that  tlies"  suffitrinjs  were  -slight — 
that  a  taste  of  "  real  woe  "  would  have  cured  her 
of  them  by  provinjf  its  superior  bitternesi— th»* 
human  heart  can  make  real  woe,  woe  as  tc^rri- 
ble  out  of  the  poorest  trifles,  as  well  as  feel  it 
from  the  most  merciless  disasters  Then  there 
were,  too.  the  rivalriea  of  the  youn<4~httt(>r. 
selfish,  concentrated,  and  reroortelHs.s.  Bt-au- 
tifnl  girls  were  there— yonnc:  and  lovely — 
whose  youth  should  have  been  full  <»f  pure  ae- 
piratioQS  and  artless  enjoyment,  the  flutter  of 
a  rilmnd  prettier  than  their  own,  would  tar» 
thum  sick — a  glance  from  a  younir  officer,  or  a 
rich  heir,  on  some  other  girl — w<»uld  drive  them 
frantic — their  very  vision  grew  perverted — tlif 
prettiest  girl  boMmo  a  **bidtN>ns  thing"— 
venrmi  flowed  in  tht'ir  eyes,  calumny  flowed 
from  their  tongue-^hatred,  maltoe,  and  aU 


nnoharttabteneiB'raokledt  And  ^ttad  iife  tlidir  ' 

young  hearts — no  torture  so  terrible  . thfl  <^ 
would  not  have  inlUcte  1  u|)on  the  other  —  from 
Ihe  solitary  inoarom'ation  in  a  dungeon  |ike 
thoee  of  the  Inquisition,  tb  thd  de^*|f$ 
beantifaf  features  witti  the  red«hbt  pfne^li  and 
the  sercw-eord.     \nd  V  't  these  were  form^^il  of  , 
what  ought  to  *)0  t  le  sweetest  union  in  er«'ation: 
woman  and  y  mth.    There  they  danced,  and 
floated,  and  flurterud  and  palpitated,  in  gauze, 
laoe,  muslin,  silk,  sitiu,  uold,  jewellery,  rind/ 
feathers,  ami<I  li^jlit  ami  sonj^.  and  psalmody,  * 
painting,,  perfu  no.  sculpture,  and  aU  that 
beanttfal;  bot'thoM  tight  gna^eii  eoVt*red  tile 
very  flames  of  liell,^ — a  io')ro-»y  of  the  heart,  a 
moral  canker  rag-'d  l>t*neAfh  tliat  flimsy  film  of 
heauty.    That  is  how  soriety  has  worked  up 
the  material  of  QodV  T**t  let  It  not  htPk^f- 
posed  that  this  Is  in  so-called  high  society  Iton^^ 
the  blight  has  s'>ired  the  h'vel  ranks  of  the 
grain,  as  well  as  the  tall  poppies  overa)iad0w> 
ing  them.  The  pea<*ant  gifland  tlu^  m#ehajn^' 
daughter,  the  servant-maid    and    the  8hd^« 
keeper's  child,  all    alike  have  virtually  the 
"«ame  pursuits,  the  Harao  birkerinifs,  the  same 
i»assi<ms,  and  the  one  servant-maid  would  tear 
oat  the  eyes  of  the  other  with  ks  great  a  s^t, 
as  that  with  which  the  Lady  llosa  would  de- 
stroy the  Lady  Blanelie,  if  possible.  Xay, 
through  all  grades  ihe  same  weaoons are  wielded 
by  the  same  paaaions-^.and  onii  of  the  ^bit 
terrible  of  their  effects  is.  that  calumny  of&B 
causes  the  evil  it  imputes.  It  tries  to  tdast  the 
reputation  of  a  rival — it  su^ge»ts  the  vice  it 
ateigna— it  perhapa  tmece«'da  in'hlijfhtiii^alftitr'' 
fkme,  at  leafit  in  covering  it  with  donbt  ^ilnd  t&e 
poor  victim,  thinkrni;  it  may  as  well  have  the 
enjoyment  now  it  iafurct-d  to  bear  the  penalty, 
ainka  Iwneatb  thi<i  nrange,  but  nut  the  lees 
fatal,  system  of  wduetion. 

Such  wastheaxp  ■ctafl'iirded  h}' the  hall nK>ra  of 
Stanville  Hall: — here  and  th«Te,  indeed,  the  eye 
might  rest  on  a  brighter  spot,  as,  fur  InstanM, 
on  yonder  sofa,  wiiera  a  young  furl.  dr«>aa^^ 
pore  white,  was  listening  to  the  arden>^3^ 
sincere  vows  of  one,  whose  pale,  but  liands»mip, 
face  denoted  that  sumo  of  thecarca  ut  age 
mixing  with  the  energy  and  JlO|i«|ii|| 
of  youth.  Let  the  reader  mark  them 
manners  of  the  young  man  were  ^attiby 
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fal.  aod^  dieoified,  eTidabllY  the  maU  oRtiat 

high  breed! nj^  which  e*wentially  attaches  t'* 
what  is  called  "  high  birth  for  however  we 
may  talk  of  nature's  nobles,  the  loftiness  of 
mifld  dow  net  neeowarily  give  a  grawfolncM 
of  manner,  the  infloeiiees  of  society  in  its 
p(K>rer  walks  are  too  rough,  too  harsh,  not  also 
tornttUen  aad  corrode  ihe  exterior  oa  w^iioh 
tbey  nave  m  long  been  acting:  But  mark 
him  well — Ibough  mixing  in  that  circle,  lie  is 
•  ridently  poor,  he  is  evidently  one  who  com- 
bines poverty  and  "gentility,"  which  means 
the  misplacing  of  a  human  being ;  but  if  you 
look  again,  be  seems  like  one  who  will  break 
tlirough  the  traruracls  of  his  falso  position,  as 
*jH)D  as  it  goadn  hiiu  sharply  enou.'h  to  stio<,' 
bia  dgrm^t  energy  to  action.  But  sec!  tUcy 
-^te  eacli  other,  and  since  tie  tovi>'d  a  fifeah 
'.iipulfeo  has  been  given  to  his  talent.  He  is 
I  'Xtr — she  is  a  match  for  the  rich — yet  ho  feels 
110  diffid^Dce  or  fear  in.  avowing  his  love. 
Mwiw  fpuja  would  aKjrinkysf^  thej  vonld 
« tr  to  oe  suspected  oQbVje  for  tlie  niaMy,  not  for 
t\)G  mind;  but  the  pure  ?oul  never  curbs  it;* 
&f^|S.^from  the  fear  of  misconstruction— it 
M^.ippi^lt  to  the  other,  it  is  a  homiRieYon  to 

Se  is  poor,  but  those  rich  in  love  and  honour 
ara  jiich  indeed,  and  loving  one  superior  to 
Ber  order  has  6rst  raised  in  him  a  desire  to 
rise  superior  to  his  own.  It  bat  flivt  made 
him  feel  his  actual  superiority,  has  made  him 
cootrut  it  with  his  conventional  inferiority, 
it  has  widened  the  range  of  his  vision  ;  he  has 
teen  others,  too,  who  demerred  to  soar  oter  the 
beads  of  the  miserable  nonentities  around 
bim,  trampled  under  their  feet — he  has  tlionce 
looked,  abroad  over  the  millions,  and  tho 
queatien''*  wji^  should  l.saoeiirhb  to  others  f** 
has  widened  itself  into  the  question  "why 
should  t^^,  the  railHons,  succumb  to  these  ftnv 
iiamap,t|^j^  I  cannot  ticlp  but  despise  f  The 
Vicnd  qvettion  wa9  almost  an  answer  to  the 
firft,  but  the  link  ^tween  the  two  extended 
iUelf  into  a  link  between  the  suffering  in  his 
owp  heart  and  Uio  suffering  in  that  of  the 
.^TWit  people.  Love,  with  which  his  beii\g  was 
fall,  gave  the  touch  of  benevolence  to  the 
aihering  impulse,  and  from  this  alchfnbf  the 
o|<9  o(  ffd  d^iQoprat  fas  moulded, 

•    '  '  -  -. .  « 

rK'-    .    OHAPTER  IIL  -     ^    ■■  ■ 
•  •  k  •*.«»  ■■•,/■       „  .     '  •  , 

THB  aBBTairaB*  fW4^  . 

•       •  •  • 

l'*i90Bii^dk  Augmtos.  Climbrie  Was.  the  eonfi- 

gentleman  of  Walter  Do  Brassier — 
Ihttis  to  say,  ho  auperinten  I'd  the  curling  of 
''Wluiraoiil  the  tying  of  his  cravat — he  managed 
!>ii  s^rotw  and  hh  jewellery,  his  secret 
"•^flews,  his  passionless  amours,  and  all  his 
'J'tty  work.  But  as  mud  is  searched  for  gold, 
^ttt  the  dirty  work  he  managed  to  secure 
.^HtlBl^    Fi^ederiek  Augustus  Cambric 


was  popnlar  witli  the  fkh  sex,  and  quite  a  lion 
-n  his  way— the  dread  of  all  the  labourers, 

and  farmers,  and  shopkeepers ;  indeed,  of 
the  latter  in  more  ways  than  one ;  for,  besides 
wanting  their  vri^es  and  daughters,  he  wanted 
their  goods  on  terms  not  at  all  agreeable  to  tho 
worthy  tradesmen,  namely,  that  of  non-pay- 
mfiiU,  HowQver,  they  dared  not  refuse,  for, 
unless  these  little  favours  were  shown  to  him, 
ho  took  good  care  that  they  should  not  have 
the  custom  of  the  hall,  and  thus  ho  exercised  a 
despotic  power  throughout  the  district.  In- 
leod  it  was  known  that  shopkeepers  had  in- 
duced their  wives  and  daughters  to  flirt  with 
him,  (some  even  said  they  shut  their  eyes  as 
to  tho  extent  of  the  flirtation,)  in  order  to  rob 
"ach  other  of  the  "custom  of  the  hall"  and  to 
be  allowed  to  pat  down  two  pounds  of  goods 
for  every  one  pound,  and  charge  t  vo  shillings 
for  every  one  shlllin;^'s  worth,  Fre<Ioric  Au- 
({ustus  Cambric,  of  course,  sharing  a  portion  of 
the  spdiJ.  Mr,  Cambric  had,  however,  of  late 
"  outrau  tho  constable**  beyond  a  teasonable 
iistance — he  had  had  a  very  large  supply  of 
little  comforts  from  a  neighlwunng  tradesman, 
who  being  much  pressed  for  money  binSself, 
had  dared  to  ask  him  for  his  account.  Mr. 
riambric  cut  liim  diroctly.  But  tho  account 
was  largo— it  amounted'  to  £100,  and  the 
rradesmm  sued  him  for  the  amount.  There 
was  no  escaping  the  oonse/iuen'ees.  The  bun- 
ired  pounds  must  be  had,  somehow  or  other. 

Mr.  Cambric  set  his  ingenuity  to  work,  and 
that  did  not  often  leave  him  long  at  fault. 
There  bad  been  teaojr  ineendi%ry  Bros  in  the 
neiffhboarbood»  ni4  all  meant  of  repression 
had  proved  unavailing  to  repress  tho  evil. 
Mr.  Cambric,  who  was,  in  fact,  Lord  of 
Stanvitle  Hall,  Walter'  do  Brassier  being 
not  Ii I ng  more  than  a  poor  decrepit  tool  lie 
worked  on  at  his  plc.i^nre,  had  many  con- 
versations on  the  subject  of  fires  wiUi  his 
nominal  master.  One  of  the  great  dithcultiea 
in  punishing  offenders  w>is  that  they  were 
alwavs  screened  by  the  surrounding  popula" 
tion.  No  one  would  inform  against  them. 
A  fellow  feeling  of  h  itrcd  seemed  to  glow  iu 
th^  breats'of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  despite 
games,  and  schools,  and  fancy  fairs,  whenever 
one  of  their  own  onlor  was  jVopanlized  by  the 
tlie  law.  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Mr. 
Oambrie'wss  pfssssd  t6  iflmost  the  last  ex- 
tremity by  the  tradesman  alluded  to.  He 
must  pay  the  hundred  poau'ls,  and  that  i  n  a  few 
days.  Albright  idea  struck  the  coafideatial 
gentlemati. 

"  Suppose,  sir,  you  were  to  offer  a  reward 
of  £100  for  the  discovery  of  the  offender?" 

The  stj[uire  who  did  not  care  for  the  buim- 
ing  of  his  farmers'  ricks,  as  loug  as  tliey  paid 
their  rents,  had  recently  been  alarmed  by 
the  firing  of  an  out-buiMing  belonging  to  the 
hall,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinage.  His  fear 
grew  the  bettor  of  hm  parsimony,  and  the 
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proclamatioii wa«  pOBteil  near  ^  tiir,.ihat  "tittit  WBl  dot*'  thought  Mr.  CamWic. 

"  Mr.  de  Brassier  ^ould  give  ft  'i^vimrd  of  "Youv  1  11  shall  be  paid  in  a  few  days,"  he 

£100  to  whoever  should  discover  tfle'ipe^  iaid  to  the  tradesAian-^-and  set  about  his 
petrator  of  aujf  attempt  fit  arson plot 


"  Mt  r,oi:r.»>,— In  my  last*  I  cOhsideiod 
the  merits  at  artstocratioinsil^ulidnft*  and  their 
Mstoiieat  inflabnc^.   Tb^  ^niMlbii  iMnr'eMarp, 
Th  aristoera'cy,  *bfld  or  good,  a'li«<tfiSitr}'  insti- 
tution?   Has  nnttiic  designed  sodi  to  f  xist? 
Has  n\]C  not  made  some  iTii»rc  strong  in  body, 
or  more  strong  in  mind  than  other*?  Will 
these  inet,  posiesslDg  Superior  advainiagM  to 
the  rc'St  of  mankind,  succeed  in  obtaining  supr- 
riiu"  power,  and  inevitably  be  an  ariatocraey? 
It  all  is  left  to  a  brute  impulse,  I  admit  tliey 
will.   Bat  'fxAdt  arc  Ha  Um  foit  f  -  Are  they 
not  expressly  to  protect  the  weak  against  the 
Rirong  ?    Arc  tliey  not  to  protect  the  weak 
lUan  against  the  flst  or  the  •blu<ig©on  of  the 
stronger?  'Ttterefbw  ail  sillWecracy  of  force 
is  not  inevitable,  for  t)ie  laws,  supported  by  the 
combination  of  the  maUy  weak,  will  be  able  to 
counteract  the  force  of  the  few  8tron|;.    If  you 
neknoMrledge  the  jasl&ee  «ad  pvaiNlnabiUey  of 
the  "law  of  ssafttilt  iwd  bNtiny/'^' as  pro- 
vided in   our  enmmon  eodc,  you  'ntu&t  ac- 
kr.owlcd(;c  tlic  practicability  of  obviating  en 
ai  ihtoci  acy  of  lorcc.    But,  say  you,  superior 
m^tftl  endowments  will  of  thoinselves  render 
aristocracy  inevit.able.    Not      !    If  I  huve  a 
right  to  be  protected  against  the       of  my 
neighbour,  I  have  a  right  to  be  protected 
against  Iris        as  well.  The  mfiteeraoy  of 
cimning,  of  talent,  if  you  will,  is  as  injurious 
mikI  as  repreliensible  as  tliat  of  foi  ee.    But,  vtm 
urge  again,  shall  not  the  great  philosopher  or 
poet  who  spreads  light  am  tnt<«igetieeiwl«lia 
the  worifl,  lead  the  masses  he  iUuminea  ?  Again, 
I  answer  :  no  !    No  more  than  the  candle  lite 
get  a  right  to  lead  the  man  who  uses  it>  But 
will  not  such"  a  leadership,  or  wliloeracy,  be 
praetically  tho  result  of  talent?  Talent^ 
must  be  divided  under  two  heads— the  good 
and  the  baa.    The  first  is  amning — ^the  second 
is  genhts.    To  counteraot  the  injurious  ten- 
deney  of  either,  ihe  people  possc^ss  eommfm 
>-''nsc.    That  common  sensf^  b as  sin mbe red  long 
and  often,  1  admit;  but  as  tiie  laws  arc  tlic 
safeguard  against  hrutc-foitsc-supremacy,  so 
edueation  is  iMOomtDg  a  salegaard  against  the 
snpreniftcy  of  perverted  intellect;  and  if  you 
develop  education  properly,  the  tyranny  of 
genius  grows  impossible.    We  have  the  prac- 
tical proofs  of  this  befof  a  oat  «yea :  hiveaton, 
bisioriaos,  asth>noineTS,  poets,  j>oltticians,  are 
living  iiovr,  who,  a  few  ccUturiCfi  hack,  would 
have  set  mankind  in  a  ferment — would  iiave 

•  "  ^'ote»  to  the  Tcople,"  No,  9,  p.  163. 


\H^n  e  row  nod  like  a  Pet  rare  on  the  Capitol  or 
Imprisoned  Jiko  a  Galiieo  in  the  iniiuisition  ; 
[7<lt HOW,  ii^li  ten  lihneSHliO  atabmit  of  publicity' 
to  th^ works, 'Ao  one  thinks  of  them  onelHRi- 
dri'dtli  pirf  nis  nnieli.    "^Vby  is  tl^;*^  '  T^^causc 
poetry  and  science  have  become  more  general, 
piscoverics,  that  some  generations  ba<^  wsdM 
pavo  set  the  world  In  a  Mace,  are  now  mul* 
itipl'ed  and  used  in  every  Countr}-.  hut  both  in- 
ti'cntorand  invention  excite  neiti  '  r  homage  nor 
idevotion.    "Why?    Because  general  education 
hM  i«end^r6fl  sheh  things  Oominon  te  the^im- 
Ider^tanding.    EIo<][uence,  that  half  a  cetrtnry 
{since  would  have  swayed  the  blind  imptike?!  of 
tcrowds  or  senates,  now  raises  scarce  a  thrill, 
tor,  ^  ili<Mt,'''fe  ittit  ti&n&Nfd  lis  a^oA  hfwt. 
The  arguments,  indeed,  aro  listt  ned  to  anti 
[appreciated;  but  fboy  ate  tf'r?"7//C'/  coldly  and 
kleliberritcly  in  the  balanoe  of  eneh  individani 
^judgment,  if hd  there'lbre  Ihefr  rtfttnaifsh  «^asM 
'to  be  dangerous ;  sophistry  no  lonrrei*  takes  the 
>p)ace  of  argument  in  {xijuilnr  i--fini;\tion.  I 
•appeal  to  iill,  if  this  is  not  so?    Wnere,  then, 
is  the  natural  necessity  for  tho  rule  of  an-tifiS' 
rtoeraey  «P*fft]mtt,  any  ttioito^aii'fbr  th^t  an 
aristocracy  of  force  ?    As  edueation  hecomw 
more  general,  such  nn  .Tri«5tocraey  becetnw 
more  impraotieable  ;  and  ihe  gwjai  ^rguruont 
^dtt  itv«Mo;'thttt,  as  watare  do^ea  mi  ilMi^'tll 
intellects  eqnttlly  bright,  nature  necessitates 
inequality  (tf  pown*,  fa!'s  to  iho  ground,  for 
your  creat  geniuses  ai-e  scarce ;  the  eomtn4iA> 
'Ci<m  w  Many  ^Dtfefc  of'OMtfitiOA  sMiio  iviH 
weigh  as  much  as  a  few  ponnds  of  gerikf8,  li(*d 
odueatlon  Iceeps  eqnftlising  the  difTeronces  every 
day.    Again,  mark  this  :  under  a  Aveli-ordei^ 
8yst«lli  <tf  Iheinhl  *poKoe,  "^hat  is,  iti  a-welU 
iedlflNMSSd  people,  the  despottsra  of  iiftelleet  is 
as  impossible  as  the  despotism  of  the  strong  fist 
is  under  a  proper  system  of  civil  police.  Bat 
there  arc  some  who  advocate  an  aristocracy  of 
intellect.   To  theso  i  Mfrtyi»Cfvery  argument 
that  holds  good  for  the  supremacy  of  one  des 
cription  nf  force,  holds  good  for  that  of  another; 
and  if  it  is  not  right  for  the  strong  sinew  to 
poasMB  e«slmtya  ci  HI  and  t>oKtfi»al  iifl<fwH>tss, 
no  more  is  it  for  the  strong  brain.    Bat,  if  you 
carry  the  argument  to  its  extreme;?,  if  you 
urge  that  **  might  is  rigid,*'  tiien  Okmocbacv 
hi  right,  for  might  or  oOuTSo  rasta  yAlBb.  IK* 
tnauy,  and  thongh  you  rule  now,  cotphtnataoa 
on  our  ]»:u't    nM  t hat  is  rc^sired  'louMfo  m 
right  and  gov.  wrung, 
IMt  thote  its  another  s^tes  uf  arSfunu  ntUiift 
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iiMd*  combating.  You  uifre  that  there  is  another 
nrisificraf}*  besides  that  oi'  foiM^o  and  that  of  iri' 
tellect,  nanit'ly,  that  (if  virtue,  and  will  not  su- 
jicrior  vii  tue  be  certain  to  secure  superior  power  2 
For  imtaOMy  if  a  man,  by  superimr  indnslry, 
iritelligeDce,  and  honesty,  accatnulatcs  a  large 
fortune,  will  he  not  derive  superior  advantages 
from  the  possession,  will  ho  not,  since  wealth  is 
power,  form  one  of  an  aristocracy- of  imfi^dnala 
iilie  bimself ?  I  answer,  wealth  is  n(jt  power, 
UDiitr  a  well-ordered  system  of  society-  -and 
uiidiiE  suck  a  system,  no  gfcat  acciiinuiatiou  of 
width.  In  the  hands  of  individuals  wpuld  be 
ixsiible.  Wealth.cau  give  exclusive  power  only 
ly  twomeaiis:  by  bribery^  an  I  by  nicjnopol- 
i'iiig  thr?  sources  of  proihu.tiou,  ami  tlips  iuaki:ig 
tllL- masses  depeiuliul  on  thecapitalibL  iui  work, 
an4  therefore,  for  aQpport.  But  a. ji^st  goverft- 
iicut  would  contract  the  centralisation  of 
^vealth  by  distributive  law?,  and  would  prcv  -nt 
hy  posisible  Bicasure  Ibe  mnuopoly  of  the 
racanst  of  work.  Bribery,  whether  #8  direct 
(lonatioQi  or  by  hiring  a  few  to  cut  the  throats 
f  t"  many  wruild  be  inipiiu  licable ;  idl  bei/ifr 
iuikpeudeat,  would  have  to  be  bribed— and  the 
f^w.Aq  longer  exelunre  poaBBsaors  of  ^rna  and 
tUxipline,  vriMiM  be  unable  to  trample  oa  the 
sironjrer  many  ;  whil^  above  all,  the  nation- 
AUSATiox  OF  LAND,  and  the  free  access  to 
luachiuery^  would  unlock  the  nicans  of  labour 
toalL 

Therefove  the  argiinic:il  uf  thi  se  who  ;3ay, 
"  if  you  V,  erf  to  do  away  with  arigtocraoy  to- 
day, it  would  re-establish  itself  to-morrow,  for 
it  h  in  the  natnre  of  things;  set  things  right 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  they  will  he  aU  wrong 
?'"'ai»,''  falls  to  the  ground.  Aristocracy  is  do 
ujcTitabJe  necessity — whether  as  of  force,  iflt^l- 
kct,  or  Health.  Under  any  well  regnlated 
ojelnn,  the  proponderanea  of  force  and  wealth 
lisides  with  the  many — and,  while  int*'llect 
nay  be  admir^  the  commoa-seiisti  of  an 
iHiwated  people  would  prevent  the  possessor  of 
tbt  Intel lecC  from  denTiog  political  or  civil 
|tivileges  from  its  possession,  and  the  just 
r»i,'ulation  of  the  law.s  of  production  and  distri* 
LutioD  would  alike  prevent  him  from  dei'iving 
«3m1  advantages  tRtbSi  decdmen^'  mg  othem 

Then  lot  us  but  once  *'set  things  right,'* 
»n<S  it  will  be  our.  fault  if  we  do,  not  heep 
i!  efu  so.         ,         .  ■ 

One  olher-  trgnment  remaina  to  he  conMed. 
hk  Betwisfcthatviitoe  should  possess  exclusive 
»»ivantage6?  I  say,  not}  foe  who  shall  be 
iUh.  jadge  of  virtue  ?.  If  vittae  oauld  secure 
)»u|irior.  wealth,  so  conld  enniiing— and  it 
««W  be: soon  found,  were  class  distinctions  to 
^-f  permitted,  that  it  would  be  vice  (ns  it  is 
w),  ond  not  virtue,  that  became  poswessed  of 


are  mi^de— ihe  creatures  of  circumstance.  E9» 

you  boast  of  your  aristocracy,  of  high  feeling,  of 
personal  beauty,  of  juperior  intellect  ?  If  you 
possessed  tbenij  they  would  be  the  result  of 
your  early  '  associations,  food,  shielter,  and 
clothing.  Take  the  one  diild,  and  surround  it 
with  gqualor,  misery,  filth,  and  bad  exampio, 
and  you  rear  an  ignorant  criminal.  The  reverse 
operation  Will  produce  an  enlightened  silint. 
Take  the  child  of  the  pick-podcet  and  the  child 
of  the  peer,  and  y<^u  »>^ay  by  reversing  their 
physical  and  mental  education,  reverse  their 
characters-  Dut  al  vays  with  this  exception: 
it  may  raqnirajwo  <»r  three  generations  to  work 
out  the  eflects  of  impovt  ris-hed  and  diseased 
blood,  (sin  is  disease,)  '^'^d  vi-'e  rers/i — but 
virtiie  and  vioe  al'Vic  ai«  the  results  of  circum- 
stanoe,  Yi)ere  virtue  has  no  merit— virtue  is 
merely  a  healthy  condition  of  our  niental  and 
bodily  e\i-.tenri",  and  a  innu  has  no  more  merit 
because  i)e.  is  virtuous  than  he  has  because  he  is 
alive.  Tlie'  same  holds  good,  of  course,  as  to  dS' 
merit— in  reference  to  vice.  Then, you  may  urge, 
vfui  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society — for  if  there  is 
no  guilt  in,  a  man's  being  vicious,  seeing  that  his 
vices  a,re  tho  creatures  of  drcnmstanee — ^why 
pmiish  him  ?  1  answ«l*:  why  do  you  t-  ar  up 
the  weed  that  ( li.jkes  np  your  flower-bed?  The 
poor  weed  is  an  guilileas  of  evil  as  the  choicest 
Hower,  Why  do  you  kill  the  tiger  who  assails 
you  f  The  poor  tiger  commits  do  crime  in 
tearing  you,  it  merely  follows  the  Instincts  of 
it?  nature.  Yet  you  do  tear  up  the'  weed,  yon 
do  beat  oil'  the  tiger,  aod  you  are  justihed  in  so 
doiniL  by  the  law  of  self^dafenee.  The  same  law 
justifies  yaa  in  rendering  the  criminal  harmless> 
in  casting  him  in  o  prison,  in  loading  him  with 
chaMs,  if  tjkereis  no  ot^ie^r  way  for  keeping  him 
inseaqfiaciii^y^buiall  this  with  only  two 
objefils  ia  view:  1,  to  prevent  his  injuring 
others;  io  reform  him;  hnt,  never  for  the 
sake  of  puui^sbment.  Therefore,-  though  the 
virtuous  can  clsim  no  nierlt,  and  fx>ttsequently 
rawe  no  pretentions  to  aristocratic  privilege,  and 
though  the  vic'ous  are  not  guilty  of  demerit, 
vice  -wonld  be  cheeked,  and  law  upheld  as 
securely  and  certainly  as  over.  This  digresirion 
has-  keen  neeessairy  to  meet  the  argument  that 
virtue  deserves  exclusive  rewards  and  privilej^es, 
for  this  being  denied,  the  upholders  of  aristo- 
cracy say,  "if  you  do  not  reward  virtue,  how 
can  you  pnnMi  vice?  And  if  you  do  nol  punish 
vice,  how  can  ym  uphold  law  ? 

One  word  more :  "  what  becomes  of  the 
stimulus  to  virtue  if  you  take  away  its  re- 
ward-T"  I  aimwer,  even  supposing,  wkieh  I 
deny,  merit  to  attach  to  virtue,  that  act 
wliieii  is  ])crfoiined  with  a  view  to  a  reward, 
I  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  and  becomes  a  Wc<?,  aa 
fhr  as  the  actor  is  concerned, 

Tlnia  much  for  aristocracy,  pbilosophi  rally 
and  historieally  considered — for  its  tendency 
on  the  character  of  man,  and  on  the  consti- 


*h«ej.    Virtue  mu*t  be  its  own  reward— an 
*<i«ccfa(y  of  virtua  wonld  itsslf  beeome  a  vice, 
ft  i  aii^tocracy  is,  in  its  very  essence,  a  vicious  in- 
tiliition.  But  1  deny  the  existence  of  any  merit 

iu  the  possessor  of  virtue.  We  an^  just  what  we  I  tution  of  society — as  to  the  supposed  necea* 
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aity  for  its  «zi8tM0l^  tAd  as  to  its  claims 
upon  our  BtBdioli'. 
Now,- •toy  lords!"  a  hiut  to  you,  con- 

ceraing  youi'  present  prospects  and  position. 
You  sought  power  iuid  glofY  of  old  in 
muHitttde  of  retainet8~bi$frQeu  you  diured 
no  longer  fight,  you  sought  power  aud  glory 
in  gold,  and  therefore  you  depopulated  your 
estates,  for  wool  boctuue  more  proiitabie  than 
corn,  owiog  to  ibeinoreambf  msnufiMJkures, 
and  men  were'  nil  enciiinbrance  on  ybtlr 
gieantic  prairies.    Hut  where  the  n>gn  are, 
will  be  the  poiver  too — ^'ou  drove  the  men 
into  the  jnauufacturiug  toivns,  the  manufac- 
turers got  bold  of  them,  and,  aceordingly, 
they  became  more  powerful  than  you:  wit 
ness  reform  ;  witness  free-trade.    llmB  the 
means  you  took  to  increase  your  power, 
prove  your  ruin.   The  people  are  against 
you — tne  great  manufacturers  are  trying  to 
destroy  you,  and  the  working  chibs^esare  your 
enemies  as  well.   The  farmei-s  are  against 
you  abo*  becai|ie<  of  fomr  high  l^ts^  and  y oti 
cannot  conciliate  then,  for  those  renta  can- 
not be   lowered,   because  of  the  encum- 
brances on  your  ebtates.    All  round  society 
there  is  not  one  class  upon  your  side,  except 
file  clergy, — and  the  consolation  for  yon  is 


I  hat  yi'U  will  have  their  company  in  your 
lall.   One  measure  you  should  have  tried, 

yon  w<nilA'  Mil!  try;  if  ybu  had  eototnoh  I  who  precede  t&e  sorereignty^ 
sense.   You  should  enlist  the  numbers  on  •»  .    .  ..j     - ^^t^jtEser  JCfiftsJ 


Btoringtlu  m  to  the  land,  as  teoanie^  etta 
though  yon  wffMd  to-  reatove  the-iiMri,'to 

them  as  freehefdb  The  labourer  tmd  m^ 
chanic  would  willitgly  have  paid  you  40s. 
where  the  former  paid  you  20s.    You  would 
have  doubledyour  rtut-rell,  aUdhftve  centupled 
your  power."  ■  Xou  might  have  snapped  your 
fingers  a  I  ilic  maniifacturerr?.  You  bc^^iui  with 
garUeit  uUotmentii-rwifth  too  iufijcaieamal,  h 
do.sc ;  you  began»  batr  you  •  beig^  toe  laftfr^ 
people  had  leaiiiod  that  (A€y,in4t 
j/ou,  were  the  rightful  laudlords.    But.  if  yort 
were  wise,  you  would  tiy  it  still ; — you  mkht 
still  retara  your  fall.   Eject  yoiu-  fariMriL 
not  your  lahou-  trs  ;  divide  youirfiHmi3  instead 
of  conpoliiiating  them;  and  you  might  sti^ 
delude  many  to  uphold  you  in  your  sti-uggle 
against  the  cotton  lordu.    I  give  you  %bi« 
advice  becanae  gtovir  folly  is  so  very  aniyHK 
and  becau.se  I  hate  the  lords  of  gold  even  more 
than  I  hate  the  lord.s  of  land ;  and  because 
I  believe  that  while  it  might  retard  your  fall, 
vit(WovJ^!retiird^heii8QondifBfyiof  themoney- 
lord55,  and  enable  us,  in  the  pause,  to  imdcr- 
miiic  von  butli.    Yon  see,  '*  niy  lords,"  I  am 
candid  ;  auil,  indeed,  no  secrecy  is  needed— 
your iUl  la  predoomed  in  the  booka  of  fiite^ 
read  by  the  light  of  history- — and  thouirh  yodr. 
monicd  rivals  may  n'^sumo  your  place  for  ft 
time, — they  are  meivly  the  provisional  rulers 


your  side^this  yon  might  have  donebvW  I 
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FAREWELL  OF  THE  NEW  Klf  UA/KTTE, ...i 

•         •   ■     ''  •  (IWh^May^ls^)'.  "  •  •  ^"^ 

BY  PERDISTAND  FRBILieilATU. 


.1.-        'llO  Jfu/ 


I  lis  proposed  to  wake  tjiq  English  people 
acquainted  ti^th  the  works  of  tjiisereat  poet 
and  patriot  of  Germany,  now  jin  ^oiglaud — a 

eompidaory  exile  from  his  country.  In  his 
lite  and  in  his  writingji  ho  stands  alike  before 
MP,  the  pure  democrat— and  while  too  many 
other  poets  have  sought  tlie  sunshine  of  an 
ensy  celebrity  or  the  gain  of  a  wide  circula- 
tion, by  a  mean  pliancy  to  existing  powci-s, 
or,  at  lea.st,  by'  jjandoring  to  the  prejudices 
and  ignonuice  ot  a  rich  middle-class,  this 
Rrcat  man  has  .-icorned  .so  to  degrade  liis 
talents  and  violaie  hi.>5  mission — and  has  ever 
consistently  proved  the  poet  and  tho  champ- 
ion of  the  w<Hrfung*man. 

The  paper  alluded  to  was  the  polar  star  of 
Qei-man  insurrection,  it  raised  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit — it  brought  it  tp  its  height,— it 
survived  its  power  alone  and  undaunted,  and 
with  still  increasing  boldness,  despite  every 
persecution,  maimained  tho  field  till  May, 
1849,  and  then,  hurling  its  last  thimderatits 


tiiumpuiiiit  cnuuiic*,  di-iappeared  witU  d|^e. 
(following  proud  fitue)vcll  ^fruui,  thQ,,pcn  ^ 
'Pi-eiligrath:— •   •  .v..  vtV. 

Keiu  offnpr  U'leh  in  uUiier  fcichlacht— "  '  ,' 
EsftltenDie^riVcTjcnTnaTucte^P'**'' 
Es  fiillt  mich  die  =eh!oicheiideWied^fWllf    -  * 
Der  schmutzicen  \VcHt-Kalm\ickcn !  ' 
Ans  dem  llmikel  flog  der  todtende  Schai't,     '  * 
AuA  dem  Hinterhaii  41cion4llMi$^iclie^i  "'i*^ 
Una  so  Ue^  ieh  nun  da  in  mateeciKraft,'.;-!.  ''>*' 
Eine  3tolz<;  Kebt>Uenlbi|:he  !    .  ••  :         'j  w- 

Xo  open  blow  iu  an  open  fight — 
But  w  ith  quips  and  with  quirks  they  arraign  in^^ 
By  creeping  treachery's  secret  blight  '  |    "  '[^ 
Tlie  western  r'almucKs  have  .slain  ine.*'*'  ' 
The  fatal  shaft  in  the  dark  did  fi\ 


t  ark  ma  fly; 
ihutbed  lfi&¥ih 


•6" 


I  was  struck  by  an  anil 
And  here  in  the  pride  of  my  sti 
Like  the  corj$e  of  a  rebel  brave..  . ,  •  ,  

With  a  di'athlf  S3  seorn  in  my  dying  )>riath; 

In  my  hand  the  sword  stiil  cheriialie€l| *^'' 


L-'iyili^oo  by  GoOglc 


**Ri:BiXUO.N     still  for  my  shout  ot  deatii, 

in     maubood  uuiainted  1  perialied, 

Uk  I  gittdly^  fuli  glauly  the  I'ruM  aud  the  Cx^f 

Tlte  grass  trom  my  grave  uouhi  Qleax;, 

But  Germany  sends  me,  yt'tlH  Qttiigai}  for, 

,1%^  iijtt^vb^  to  bouoitr  luy  bie^^ 

And  tU«'tii(t)^re<}  'poor  imA'  ttktk  hixl  stend 

Oil  my  heau  tiie  coM  so<is  hfaviup;;  • 
He  cans  tfavra  down  with  a  dilikent  haud,- 
VIMb  «bt  glory  6f  lott  it  tfleaviagv 
itnd  a  gailaoii  u*  flo\\er£'  aud  May  h^|)ro«gbk- 

Oft  Wv*»»«*»***if'  >*  wftd^  m  ca#ti . 

Bth  wiffi ,  aud  bis  dai^hter»,;tbe  nrreath  bad 

wiotght,  ' 
When  the  work  of  the  day  was  past. 

Farewell !  farewell  !  thdn  turbulent  Kfel 
Paiwetl  tb  y<?  '  :tr!iiie--  ciij^aginL^  ! 
(•urtiweil ;  ctouu  cauO|  ted  tieids  ot  strife  ' 
WlKBBJiMia  gfeatBMa  ^tvikeSM  >a||fa«  t '  ' 


Faievvell '.  but  not  for  ever  iareweU  I  .  ; 
They  can  not  kill  the  spirit  my  brotb^r  ! 
In  thunder  1 11  rise  ou  the  field  whiw<a  1  Islly 
More  boldly  to  fight  out  another. 

When  the  last  of  crowns  like  glass  shall  break*  . 

On  the  scene  uur  sorrows  have  haunted, 

And  the  peoples  the  last  Hr«Kl  "  guilty " 

sjjeal'i , 

By  your  side  ye  shall  find  me  undaunted. 
On  ilhine,  or  on  Damibe,  m  word  and  deed, 

You  .sliali  witncft!*,  truoto  his  vow, 

Un  tiie  wr«^kii-of  (hrooei^  ia  Uae  nitdst  of  the 

freed,  '  .  ,  ^ 

The  rebel  who  greeta  you  now  !  * 

In  ii  yruximftte  aumbei'  it  h  luiped  we  shall  Uo 
able    tu   publf-h  Frelligiatti's   Itntnurtal  poem, 

M.\TtAT,  OR  iHF  ItrTrnx.  •  Tlu'sc  trnTisiailmiaaw 
lLt«rul,  and  in  the  meiisun^  of  the  uriginaJ. 


r  !  FRESH  FALJ3E HOOD  OF  THE  MaSANCiALS/ 


'1.1 


iBi^  iSLs^piVr^thA^  's^^sc%m  and  the  c^iraus. 


Tub  census  proves  the  population  to  have 
tuoiea^vd  iij  2,212,802  durAn^  tUo:  last  ten 
yc;«rs  J  but.  Ibai,  yropoHKmo^bty  U»  the  iwirmtt 
^  iht  yoyiUution,  uie  number  ot  .buuaea  baa 
dmtH>»«;i], ♦  thuu^li  l  uiluing  materials  h»ve 
becuniti  cbtaper.  Kow^  we  are  told  that 
bttibebold  bultrage  vrould  thwetoro  gire  the 
vote  tu  d.'^76.97d  huusehoidera ;  and  as  a 
"large  i.un.btfi  ut  lodgers  ot  a  certain  class" 
ioay  be  ai.oed,  thai  this  would  make  "  in  A\, 
tour  luiUion  elvist^iiTlQ.ftiiiiidiiiMitbers."  That, 
aa  Uie  male  auuJta  oi  kogland  and  Walea  are 
not  utuoii  more  ttrnn  five  millions,  this  woulo 
kave  only  one  niiliioM  unenlVaiicliised.  In 
this  caiculaiioii.  Scotland,  with  its  hothy 
mtvlUj  iind  Ireland,  witli  ita  denuded  plains 
Vb't  cr(>wdetl  ciibiiis,  is  lett  out  ot  the  calculu- 
tlon,  Tuemalt  iiduitsot  the  United  Kingduni 
are  7,U0U.0UU.  But,  to  cuuliuu  ourselves  tu 
Jittghiud  auU  Wales  alone — 1  deny  that  more 
tLaij  three  utit  01  the  five  Biilhon  would  be 
tnlrauchiised,  Yuu  must  deduct  the  houses  in 
luuaie  occupation  ;  yuu  must  deduct  the  many 
town  an^  .  nouuujr  iiubse«  btttoogiog  to 
lame  individual^. -  Vho  kaa  latvely  ft  lew 
servants  to  take  care  of  th.  m,  T^nne  of  whom 
vottld  have  the  vote ;  jou  must  deduct  the 
bosinen  piemiitct,  multitudes  of  wbieb,  being 
•sle|<t  in  some  person  employed, 'are  dounteo 
ill  ti  I  ]hi  of  inhabited  houses  ;  and  you  will 
reduce  the  liouaebold  suHi-age  to  ft.  tiariow 

*  In  1841  there  were  2,943,dau  inhabited  houses  iu 
Boglaiul  uMd  yi  viiMi  ^  nuw  there  arc  i,t7*},v7b,  teing 
a  emaUer  iiibrease  hy  mure  tban  10u,U0U  than  there 
Ought  to  buvc  bt-eii,  to  keep  the  increase  of  huuKca 
prv»^ortionai<t  tu  tiie  increase  of  population.  Thui>, 
though  h.>ii  I  S  hKve  jTasMtilp liwres md,  thcjlwve' 


compas;*.  Now,  if  you  take  tlie  f?even  millions 
ui  male  aduiis,  jou  will  find  that  vast  numbers 
lodge  ten  9r  ^  dvaep  in,  tb«  same  garret  or 
oirllar»  not  one  of  wb<MU  ironld  obtain  a  vote ; 
army,  navy,  and  paupers  are  exchuieil  ;  the 
million  ol  the  almost  roofie^s  |;ooi'  it>  excluded ; 
the  migratory  swnnn  that  is  bandied  from 
pillar  to  post  to  keep  up  the  competitive 
labour  surplus  is  eAeiuded  ;  the  agricuUiiral 
labourer  oi  Scotland,  who  sleeps  in  bothies 
over  the  cattle,  is  excluded;  the  household 
servant  is  excluded ;  the  resident  shopman  aod 
aj'prentice  are  excluded ;  the  havvie,  brick- 
layer, mason,  costermnnger,  mechnnio,  and 
artizan,who  may  nui  hnve  constant  permanent 
entployraeiit,  and  thus  shift  from  town  to  town 
as  the  tide  of  Work  ebb.s  troni  sjiot  to  spot,  arc 
all  exeluded  ;  ayo !  by  the  very  niea.suie.  as  at 
present  propounded,  tho  majurtly  of  the 
population  are  excluded ; — ^there  cannot  be*^ 
uoubb  but  what  they  are.  And  now  let  the 
bill  pass  thrnn^h  the  hoa.<«e,  and  yon  would 
see  what  it  would  come  to  :  household  sutlrage 
would  be  limited  by  a  restriction  as  to  the 
period  of  residence,  lodger  suflrmge  as  to  tlx 
amount  of  rent.  Every  mea»t»re  is  clipped 
down  in  Parliament.  It  you  want  to  carry  a 
certain  measure,  demand  twice  as  much  as 
you  mean — and  you  arc  likely  to  get  half  ns 
much.  The  financial  reformers  know  tiiiswell 
enough.  Their  measure,  as  it  stancLs,  would 
not  enfranchise  half  the  people;  having  passed 
the  house,  it  would  not  enfranchise  ft  third 
So  much  for  '*Jinanci(d  franchise." 

I^ijt,  again!  the  nunioer  of  houses  has* 
gro^u  .<itaaller  iu  pro|)oriton  to  the  jwpuUtiou^ 
Mid    the    ubus    of    lodgers    must  no- 
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cordiugiy  have  Uecomo  more  destitute — as 
tUe  declension  ia  a  sigo  of  sprtftding  poverty. 
Well,  then,  woM  ffou  haue  a  comtHueMy 
orowin{f  smoUer  as  tka  population  becomes 
larger  That  would  bo  tho  result  ol  their 
financial  franchise  !  Again  ;  take  erery 
argumeiit  urged  by  the  «•  financiala"  against 
the  present  franchise,  merely  changing  the 
words  ♦•landlords  and  parsons"  into  *•  cotton- 
lords"  ftnd  ♦•uaurera,  "  and  just  sec  if  every 
one  of  them  doeeaot  apply  against  the  measure 
they  adfOMte  just  as  much  as  against  the 
system  now  In  action :  Tiwre  is  a  test  of  their 
own  fixing. 

Again:  supposing  that  only  one  million 
would  remain  unenfranehlsed  {Imtead  of  which 
f4mr  mill'ions  would  remain  so),  why  should 
thpy  object  to  enfranchise  just  that  one  mil- 
jion  i    It  looks  verv  suspicious. 

Oat  of  BIX  miUion  electors,  the  working- 
c\9MMW0tdd  have  a  majority  ;  if  so,  why  leave 
the  remaining  one  miUion,  who  could  make  no 
difference  in  the  great  tota4a  of  votes,  why 
leave  jwt  them  unenfranchised  ?  Why,  but 
because  they  know  it  is  all  a  lie  I  Why,  hut 
beoauae  they  know  you  are  aware  their  measure 


will  exclude  va^tnumben*  and  kaijiimdtanld 
fmd  out  that  it  would  ^dnde  Foutt  nnSilMl 

of  male  adults,  they  sng^t  a  fi^^nro  to  yolfc 
and  try  to  make  you  believe  it  would  exoludo 

but  one  I 

Thiy  him  damwd  <%^mM2ife»  ^  iU  eoafct^ 

tion!  The  four  million  are  ?oo  tnan?/  to  re- 
main unenfranchised,  but  the  one  million  are 
too  few  a  If  it  is  so  few,  it  leaves  them  no 
excuse  for  not  supporting  the  Okarler ;  and  ift 
awakens  our  suspicion  of  their  truth  and  of 
their  motives  :  but  since  it  is  so  many,  incon- 
testably  so  many  who  would  be  unenfranchised, 
the  delusion  is  unveiled,  and  ih^  fataehood  hi 
exposed. 

Fiuanciala  !  The  people  have  often  given 
up  the  game,  when  it  was  in  their  own  handSi 
— they  have  often  stopped  short,  just  within 
one  footfall  of  the  victory — the  noh  have  eftea 
stepped  in,  and  thwarted  the  people's  movp- 
meot  by  aftecLing  to  take  charge  of  it  them- 
selves ;  but,  this  onoe,  I  think,  you  will  find 
yourselves  deceived,  although  yon  have  at- 
tempted the  cleverest  trick  of  modem  timet 
to  stop  the  people  from  the  prise  of  power. 


PAPBKS  ON  THE  WOEKINC  (  LASSES  OE  CONTINENTAL 

EUROPE.* 

THE  WAGES  SYSTEM  IN  fcilLEBlA, 

BY  A  SILBSIAK  W0BKI1I0.M AN. 


A  DISTINCTION  must  bc  made  between,  town  j 
and  country.  Firstly,  then,  let  u&  consider  the ' 
wagee  of  ^e  oonntiy  mechanic. 

&  Silesia,  the  spinning  of  flax  and  weaving 
were,  and  in  great  part  are,  a  chief  occupation 
of  the  people. 

The  working-elaaws  devoted  thenuelves 
either  entirely  to  theee  pttTBaita»  or,  at  least, 
applied  all  the  leisure  time  not  engro!»sed  by 
their  agricultural  labours,  to  that  purpose. 

During  the  firet  20  ycara  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  spinning  of  nax  was  a  very  lucrative 
fmploymcnt  for  tlic  rural  population.  I  my- 
selt  have  spun  much  on  the  "  spindle,"  (that 
clumsiest  and  least  prohtablo  of  machines) 
from  the  years  1616^29.  and,  on  an  average, 
my  daily  eamiiigs  amounted  to  8  «gly.  (3^d.) 

The  raw  material^  the  flax,  waa  not  then, 

'  A  very  important  paper  relftfciTe  to  the  worklng- 

>lu.sses  of  <:erniai<y  is  in  preparation,  containing 
hUCh  an  insight  iutu  tlm  t.tate  ut  labour  in  that  coun- 
try, ft*  hat  Iu  ^  ryet  been  afforded  in  Dn-land.  It 
wa»  hoped  Uiat  the  diathiguished  Exile,  who  is  pre- 
\*ta\ng  it,  wonld  have  completed  his  labonrs  in  time 
lor  tlie  current  nviinbt-r.  'Hint  not  being  the  case,  it 
is  conhdeiitli  <  xjKcted  to  \)v  i\:uuy  for  ibe  tnsuiag 
one.  Meanwliile  ihene  i'aw  uott  s  aro  jotted  down  by 
tlie  pen  of  a  Jfiileniun  ^Porking'VKtn, 


nor  is  it  now,  taken  into  account,  cu  every  cm 
grawi  <u  mtush  ai  he  woMif  on  hi$  ewm  land. 

This,  however,  brings  the  landless  portion  of 
the  population  under  our  notice.  Those  work- 
ing-men were  obliged  to  buy  their  raw  material, 
and  were  consequently  in  an  Infinitely  infiBriw 
position.  Within  the  last  20  years,  e8p.  clnlly 
when  the  price  of  corn  began  to  fall,  ar^  d  to  con- 
tinue low  for  several  years,  the  wagesot  spinners 
and  weavers  sank  to  an  enormous  degree.  Th^ 
aank  eepeeially  beeaoee  maotaiaery  began  to 
produce  much  cheaper  yarn,  and  ppun  it  much 
cheaper  than  they  could  do.  The  small  land^. 
holders  in  the  country  (possessing  from  2  aeva 
to  100  aorea,  vfot  eiuAML  to  hear  tlie  redtLctMm 
muchbetttr  than  his  landless  brother,  who  gra- 
dually lost  more  than  100  per  cent,  of  his 
wages  and  his  employment.  The  wages  of  his 
labour  for  the  wealthier  peasantry  and  the 
landlords,  also  fell  greatly,  though  not  in  the 
same  proportion  ;  because  there  was  no  surplus 
labour  in  the  busy  seasons  of  the  agricultural 
year,  in  the  haymaking  time,  the  eotn,  .and 
potato  harvests,  Ac,  Another  cause  operated 
al>o  :  a  law  had  been  jiassed  "  to  regulate  the 
relative  conditions  of  laiolh  rds  and  peasants, 
by  which  tho  landlords  had  been 
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gainers  in  money  (hy  itmd  rentit,)  and  in  iaud 
—♦•i  fcj  wlikili- tlio  [>oa3antry  had  been  eman* 
cipnt(>d.  Tho  landlords  now  found  it  verj  pro- 
iitablo  1o  b%iild  fji'cat  h)'lnhi'i-lo:i?('-<,  in  rarit  (  f 
which  from  12  "to  20  day- labourers  and  tiicir 
fiunflim  wflTB.^oUsed.    To  each  of  these  ihetf 
mnerally  gmteaeertamt  qwrntity  />/  land  (u««- 
alJy  luJf  a     mnrrrpri,")  to  ;Trnw*  their  pntatoes 
and  flax.    In  Jiddition  they  ba<l  ihv  profits  of 
the  labour  of  the  (»»<2>tf  family,  huslmnd.  wife, 
and  chiMrMi,  thmngfaoixt  the  year,  ai  the  rate 
cf  ?d  per  diem  for  thetnaD,  Id.  for  the  woman, 
and  a  half-penny  for  every  child  under  14. 
Besides  this,  each  family  reeeived  annually 
some  bnsbels  of  rye,  about  half  a  bushel  of 
rheat,  and  peas  and  butter.  All  this,  the  con- 
dition of  the  workinL'-iniin  durinir  llio  first  30 
years  of  oar  centnry,  holds  good  now  as  well 
in  itt  general  relations,  with  the  exception  that 
the'hibourer'a  wa^fwi  have  fttHen  through  the 
competition  of  hands  niK?  of  a^^ricultural  ma- 
chinery.   The  deeline  of  wages,  however,  on 
the  lerd  parts  of  Silesia,  was  delayed  between 
1830  and  1847—8,  by  tha  increased  work  af- 
forded through  the  construction  of  railroads. 
The  most  aF>l«  bodied  found  a  plentiful  demantl 
•"or  their  labour,  not  only  in  ,Siiesia,  but  in 
Suony,  and  aafaraathe  Rhine,  and  even  as 
Ilolstein.     This  diminished  competition  in 
Silesia,    The  railway  labom-er?,  m(_"i;?wliilc. 
Iwming  on  tUeir  relative  works  little  comrau- 
iiHies  among  thcm8clvc.<<,  and  working  by  con- 
tract, saved  so  muoh,  owing  to  their  diligence 
and  their  halntual  temporancc  and  frn^'ality, 
{ti.itisiied,  as  they  were,  with  potatoes  and  rj'e- 
l>read)  that  they  were  enabled  to  maintain 
their  Cmoiltafl  at  home  19  comfort — and  to  save 
a  handsome  sum  into  the  bargain.  Theri-fore 
the  yaars  1840 — 7  proved  far  less  injuiious 
l^fliw  Silesia  (the  focus  ot  railway  labour,) 
tbaa  m  Upper  Silesia,  or  the  Wasser  polachoi, 
^here  the  people  believed  just  as  implicitly  in 
''"le  infallibility  of  potatoes  and  ^rin,  .tp  in  that 
(if  the  Pope.    But  some  hundred.s  of  thous.infN 
of  Tistima  to  typhus  fever  have  somewhat 
■halwithe  belief  In  the  former. 


Uwm  !()i!r  to  ei;Hit  iinen  shifts.  These  ptetsnte 
avernro  from  S<.  to  12s.  in  addition^ 

The  oonntry  men-servants  (fiirm-eervnnts) 
receive  (iK-sidcs  hoard  and  lodging  from  2^.  2ff. 


C' 'nil  (rising 


SiKh  .beiBg  the  geseral  aspect  of  the  worlc* 

i^^-dasses,  we  will  now  enter  nmre  into  detail 
^tr>tlic  varioua  sections  of  which,  they  are 
composed. 

Ftertly,  we  must  consider  the  numerous  class 
f  fsBBvAJTrs  who  hire  them^lv^oui  for  wages, 
ilirnunllxjr  of  this  class  in  Pru-jsia,  with  its 
y^,m,fm  of  inhabitants,  averages  l,100,0f>f» 
inclusive  of  women.  They  all  have  their  board 
utdbdging  free;  their  wagea  vary acoording 
to  town  and  country,  SSK,  and  the  various 
?i«Jes  of  servile  aristoernA'.    We  will  oom- 

noe  with  the  lowest  grade  ; — 

servant-maids  in  the  country  receive 
(tniH(»^hoar^  and  lodging),  from  Ids.  to  42$ 
yearly,  jir^l^^ta  go  to  the  fairs  with,  twice 
w  taine'  every''  year,  a  Christmas-box,  and 


!  to  4/.  Km.  annually,  and  proi^'  nt^ 
half-a-dozen  linen  shirts.    The  shirts,  however^ 
are  new  almost-  ehtfrelv  of  cotton,  but  are 
called  "linen''  all  tho\«anie.    These  wages 
descend  by  freaks  of  Os.  or  8s.  less,  according 
to  the  grades  of  service—little,  middle,  or 
great*— jfoi«c/tf.    Under  these  again  rank  the 
srj-oatled  horap.and-o5e-lfoys— ladi  of  from  14 
to  1>3  A'ears,  who  reeeive /c/Ar  the  above  amount 
of  wages.    'J'ho  above  comprises  the  actually 
8«rj;n?f/- class,  grciit  numbers  of  whom  ai-e  mar- 
ru  (I.    The  above  elsnes,  however,  are  exdu- 
Hively  on  the  i;reat  estates  in  the  oonntry. 

In  t'ywns,  the  scrvini^-elas^  rr  reivf>?3,  rrecfirding 
to  the  size  of  the  town,  from  t>3.  to  20$.,  aOa., 
and  40s.  more. 

We  next  proceed  to  that  olass,  whieh,  re- 
ceiving neither  board  nor  lodging,  lives  entirely 
oil  its  wages. 

The  agricultnral  labourers  receive  in  the 
short  winter-daye,  4|d.  jwr  dim,  when  tlM 
days  are  longer  5d.  ;  and  dui ing  summer,  in 
the  hay,  corn,  and  ?  otato  si-asons,  9d,  daily. 
Women  receive  2d.  or  „^ 'd.  less. 

Those  who  maintain  themselves  exclusively 
hy  spinning,  and  are  obliged  to  buy  their  flax, 
earn  Id.  to  i^d.  per  diem,  and  weavers  :?<!.  to 
2j,d.  In  the  fadoyi^.^,  i'  'f 'lets  ai'e  dill  }i)V  ^er 
cent,  hifflier.  Gin  is  proportionably  cheap,  a 
great  Prussian  qiuut  rusting  only  2d.or2^d.; 
while  a  bushel  of  potatoes  usually  averages 
from  8d.  to  lOd.,  though  in  the  spring  they 
will  fetch  douMe.  1    e  J 

The  coal  and  uron  stone-miners  cam  far 

more  than  the  agricultural  labourci-s.  The 
"  shifters"  indeed  do  not  earn  more  than  4d. 
or  5tl  daily,  but  the  "hewers,"  who  work 
task- work,  average  12d.  to  14d.  per  diem.  At 
the  same  time  they  have  excellently  arranged 
\vidowb'.  sick,  and  inval^da'  funds,  that,  ecr 
tainly,  are  supported  outot  their  wages.  But 
this  class  is  far  more  prosperous,  and  its  pros- 
perity far  more  stable,  than  that  of  the  wea- 
vers, spinners,  and  agricultural  labourers. 

In  the  towns,  part  of  the  journeymen  lodge 
and  board  with  their  imsiers,  Tiiis  is  e-pe- 
ctalty  (be  case  In  the  smaller  towns.  A  jour- 
neyman shoemaker  and  tailor  receive.s  about 
2  .  every  week  b(  .sides.  In  pleee-work  their 
earnings  run  much  higher.  A  journeyman 
upholder,  smith,  or  locksmith  will  receive 
2.S.  6d.  or  3s.  weekly,  besides  his  board  and 
lodging,  in  the  larger  towns. 

Briekla3'ers  and  carpenters  receive  (without 
board.)  Ls.  3d.  to  Is.  Id,  daily,  ami  some  giu 
t'.vico  per  ilicuK    ^VoollcutterM  in  the  towns,* 

^  Wood  being  the  principal  kind  of  fuel,  it  ia 
brought  Id  large  bates  into  th«  fxrwn,  anil  then  1 
pttd  hewn  into  small  pieces  for  the  stove. 
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average  nearly  as  mucli.  The  ordinary  day 
^bourer,  however,  then  receives  about  7d.  or 

In  the  rest  of  Germany  wages  are  partly 
the  same,  partly  a  little  higher ;  but  in  the 
reat  of  Genuauy  where  board  is  given  as  well 
tt'  wages,  thft  lood'ls  of  %  Or  MoVCi  ii<n!MshiDg 
klad* '  Thiis  !ii  part  of  fldBe,the  rural  work- 
ing man  receives,  besides  a  very  nourishing 
&S$Ki,  7d.  dai^.  From  Westphalia,  the  Lower 
iSbbHtf,  }kad  £o#efHaMc,  a  gr^  xnimber  of 
working  m^'  «liugrate  every  snmmer  into 
Holland,  earn  a  good  deal  of  money  there, 
return  home  in  winter,  and  then  compete 
with  tbe  Btationaiy  labour,  since  their  savings 
'  «iiBbIe  them  to  imderbid  the  latter. 

Some  observations  are  necessary  on  the 
above  valuable  summaiy,  which  is  literally 
translated  from  the  document  drawn  up  by 
our  oontinental  fHend.  It  will  be  Been  ttoat, 
bad  as  is  the  condition  of  the  GrermaU  work- 
ing man,  it  is,  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  far, 
very  far  superior  to  that  of  his  English 
lirother.  Tire  8ttod«^  V  liriigeiritttBSt  hot  be 
compared  in  actual  money,  but  in '  whitt  the 
lame  anioimt  of  mon^.  will  pvqdoipe'ip  the 


two  countries.  Compare  the  price  of  the 
necessary  commodities  of  life  in.  both,  aod 
tbetecOer  will  find  Mt  tbe  baUmce  Ufa* 
comparably  in  favour  of  Germany.  Attention 
is  especially  pointed  to  the  fact  of  \hc 
labourer  receiving  regular  employment,  oud 
Ajhed  hoard  aM"  m0ing  year  obt;  ^enfla ! 
Attention  is  espeii^aUy  pointed  Ui  m  USii  of 
such  Vast  numbers  still  holding  land,  and 
cultivating  it  for  their  ottni  advantage.  Ano- 
ther fact,  also,  deserves  espedalHottOQ^  fsoA 
proves  that  the  horrid  competition  Ut[  WOlk, 
so  fatal  here,  has  not  yet  got  in  the  ascend- 
ant there  :  namely,  the  larger  the  town  is, 
the  higher  are  the  wages.  Hero  it  is  exactily 
the  reverse. 

We  have  now  given  an  [Recount  of  tLc 
Prxissian  constitution,  (+)  and  a  statement  of 
the  physic^  condition  of  the  German  work- 
ing matr.  In  the  importHot'iindllikttrc^^ 
document  '  under  preparation  as  ahred^ 
alluded  to,  an  Insight  will  be  given  into  his 
SOCIAL  SLAVERY,  jet  uupublished  in  Eng* 
lafad.  -   •  •     •  '     '  ' 
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'  OUJB  COLONIES. 

Irtatm  €£titm^  aoR.,'pn6DVot,  Ann  niroRAHTBr. 

•     -   •  II.    THE  RED  nrVFR. 

.....  -(CMMlM4^|)n»a  page  172,  No;  94,    ...  . 


Tjt  northern  America,  between  tAke  Wionipeo 
on  the  north,  and  the  Ottertail  River  on  the 
smith,  lies  tile  Red  ftifer.  Eastward  arc  the 
Red  Uke.  the  *Pu«le  mkt.  Aid  the  Jong 
eonoMled,  biit  how  discovered  sources  of  the 
Missisiiipl.  Westward  Is  primeval  wilderness. 
Part  of  this  region,  westward,  is  called  tlie 
"  QatkiB^  lAnd,''  owing  to  tlieiilstikb!lity  oi 
the  soil.  The  rivers  all  flow  to  the  brim  *  Che 
caverns  of  the  earth  seem  too  full  of  water  to 
contain  it ;  tbe  ground  shakes  and  trembles  at 
fbe  iKghftflit  fbotfidi,  liuid  if  you  lie  down  at 
B^t  yoV'Will  find  the  ground  baft  bent  Inward 
hraeatQ  your  weight,  and  that  you  are  lying 
In  A  Onpofwater.  This  peculiarity,  hovvever, 
chtaNis  only  between  Red  Lake  and  lied  Cedar 
Lake,  but  as  attaching  to  theVleins^  of  tbe 
mightiest  river  of  the  world,  the  Mississlpi,  is 
deserving  of  notice.  It  must  also  be  remem 
hered,  that,  ou  some  maps,  two  lakes  are  noted 
do#v  by  nine  «f  Winnipec.  Here  It  is  'the 
iliore  northerly  and  larger  one  chat  is  alluded  to. 

The  entire  tract  through  which  the  Red 
River  flows  is  still,  and  was  more  especially' 
thirty  years  ago,  an  alinoat  traokleds  wilder- 
ness, in  part  covered  by  primeval  forests, 
that  the  axes  of  generations  could  not  olear, 


par%  « ii(iaU%^iyi^^  th^^ 

dare  not  furrow,  partly  wild  and  stony  praJ- 
ries,  iu  which  a  coarse  and  rugged  ve^i 
overshadowed  -the  stagnant  pools  a|  ' 
rugged  jBOiL   To  attempt  subsistence  t^mj 
means  than  by  hunting  and  fishing,  was 
almost  an  impossibdity.    Part  of  the  year 
the  intense  heat  of  a  northern  summer^^bred 
fever  and  Varied  diseasoB ;  in  winleir  ui* 
tenso  cold  and  heavy  snow  of  these  aiiaodt 
Polar  regions  spread  ruin  and  desolation  on 
every  side,    iS'o  road  existed*  ][)ut  the  .|^ten>' 
track,  ih9')^:rBr9  ww^t Iti^^ 
rapids,  and  the  rare  viisit/i^  ]^.in^^^ 
hunts  of  the  uorthora  conuMnies,  varied 
alone  the  aspect  of  tlie  splitdae  divideji  be- 
tween the  wild  tieasts  and'.the  wil^  Indi^' 
This  region  was  fixed  upon  as  the  site  ol  a 
colony,  which,  says Baltrami,  (p.  346-7),  ''lias 
been  the  scene  of  every  species  of 
crime,  and  atrocity.    It  is  one  of  those  hi- 
deous monsters  w^|q1|.  vvBlic^  ^ 
give  birth  to  .wh^r^er;  thoy.^iflir^flj 
steps.**  ■        '  • :  - , 

Tlie  Red  River  dindcs  the  colony,  wI^Tcb 
began  wher^  the  river  JUe^boins  fidlfl  ui^ 
the  Red  River  frbfn  the  wesi  fiwa,  tM» 
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coofluence,  thc.^ed  Riv^r  flows  ou  thirty 
biiles  farther,  iu  ft  nbHk<Briv4ite6'&onf  kad 

falls  into  Lake  Wiimipcc.  The  colony,  how- 
ever, extended  it^jelt'  sixty  milesvfarchcr  south, 
toPembe^tfU".  Lake  Wiuui^cc,  wiiich  is  ."JOG 
mileat'.^rQp^  tUe  south  to  ttio  j^,N.  W.,  dis- 
cliai^ges  itself  iujjo  Hudaoii's  Bify  by  a  gtt  at 
outlet  or  natural  canal,  which  flows  to  the 
for.  al,)out  200  milos^  called  N^el.sou 
Uroer,  h^m  tl^  cafitaln  who  first  built  a  lort 
at  its  mouth.  .  ' 
All  tliia  cxtengivo  territory  waa  alternately 

eucrQache49Q  ^>^9  ^reat  Engluih  couipa 
nie^Kie Hudson's  Bay  (^ompanv,  aud  the 

XORIH-WEST  ColtfrANY. 

TEo  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  spite  of 
ttiegre^t  concessions  it  had  claimed  and  ob- 
taiuje(l ,  yirtue  of  ,  its  ch^r^er^  had  not  > 
t«ndfid^     coJum^ic^M  Way 

nipec  before  the  year  1806 :  but  its  niembcrpi, 
jealous  of  the  thriving  state  of  the  Northerij 
Conipany,  whicU  WiW  d^iU^  gaining  groiuid, 

^rett  aud  to  pu^'its  owu  speculationg.  The 
project  of  a  colony  was  found  to  offer  the 
most  certoia  me^ipa  .9/  a^qqoj^j^U^hjyjig  botii 
these  eode.  TIi*ib,  as  u  baa  been  sliewn  eha. 
in  the  case  of  tiie  hot  Caps*  tenaof  thousaudci 
of  Ifiogiish  workuig-men  were  ca«t  into  the 
jawBof  destruction,  merely  to  make  a  rampart 
mth  their  dyin^  bodies  for  the  richer  »^tlor:i 
in  the  interior;  so  now  again  in  the  cola 
north,  Mammon  having  dived  his  hand  into 
the  thick  hive  of  English  misery,  takes  oul 
vast  haadfuls  of  himiau  life,  consiguiug  thorn 
to  a  dreadtul  £a.te,  merely  to  cripple  tue  spe 
eolation  of  a  competing  company  I 

Tlie  times  were  propitious  ^, for  a  great 
anmber  ^of  ;|)eo|jle  wcp  Jjia(tt|iii  ,^ 
S<jpt,ian(£- and'  ti^and, 'fleemg.'Kke  £Ae  Puri- 
tan&'bf  old/'ft^iu  a"  country  cursed'  \tith  tho 
plague  of  social  despotism.    It  was  the  polie^v' 
of  the  Engl Lsh  govemment  to. favour  this 
achen^df  eujiigracion,  ih'Oni^^  itt^dt^  tH^'  tbr- 
i^.^oi  Emigrants  inight  not  ;iQc;rease  the 
i(iJulaS6n  of  the  Tnited  States,:  tJif^fAy  * 
.wufpe  6f  alarm  to  England,       '  ' 
"  IHtft  Gd'fi^pb^  on  the  credulity  of  %dveo- 
t^Mmd''  ^prediiltttoiW  soiiiethitt^  'brilliant; 
¥*jfofc  up  to  dazzle  and  excite  the  ima- 
^.  ^    ^     -'Accordmgly,    Lord  Selkirk, 
SM*^  high  standing  and  great  for- 

4i|/,wiyi;iM^  oC  and  pretended  to' 

to  iw'as^OciitM  in  the  ^terprise.  Ho  was 
j^bhciy  given  out  to  bo  endowed  with 
g^r^tec  wealth  and  higher  qualities  than  ^e 
'«Miy  poss^d]  he^'i^  pr^^niea  ft 
an^  father  of  other  ^bdlcftiieii  formed  by  liim 
ffl  Canada;  colonics,  hoivcver,  even/  one  of 
jjfe/i  hadjaim.,  \  la  1811  the  ^udson'a  Bay 
Onhpany  prefieEdid  %'6''s4ili  filoi  a  vast  tract 
of  09  the  jttfip.  RiYER.  Xo  t^  land 
tiile  was  otill  worse  than  that  of  Charles 
n!fSR^tt^p4«  i^f  cMter...gmnte<i^  onl^^ 


**'  I  he  lands  within  the  entrance  of  the  stir^iglliB 
commonly  cftUojl  |j(ti^ofi*s  l^treigh^'*:'' ; 
had  the  abiotignal  inhabitants  overglTenLtof^ 
consent  to  the  occupation  of  them. 

To  eiuiQO  cnaigraiit-i  ip  select,  ihia^country, 
a  prospectus.  >yiv^  ^ai^ned  m  th»'nciufi6  of  Lord 
Sklkikk,  i^^  'asi^.is  one  of  the  most  taking 
docuincuts  ever/j^\^}lifib|^^.  it.  ia  .wortbj. 
pai-fciiVl  os,tract.  '„  .  ' .  ',  '  :j  ';,  .  ..*  ; 
'  *^  Sacnlao'  mA}^  ^Y^il  iheniselreB  of  ibe  pire- 
sent  opporijnolsy  will  find,  iu  t^e  coiintry  io 
'vhic'h  they  arc  invited,  whatever  can  con- 
tribute to  theii;  comfort,  success,  or  happi- 
ocss,  provided  UVcy  are  industrious  and 
economical. 

"The  climate  Ls  mild  and  very  healthy; 
the  winter  is  not  colder  nor  longer  than  in 
ju^-  luouutaiuous  coiuitrjies,  b^t  the  summer 
i|  mudhliol^ter.,  '^Ke'coiiidtry  <H>n8i8feii  of  ex- 
censivc  plains,  interspersed  with  mountains, 
.IOC  high,  by  no  means  rugged,  and  j^enerally 
cvv9rod  with  boautiful  forests.  .  Thea^  im- 
lOense'  pl^in^  ai^  (krir^re'dr! Willi'  t]ie\9iqit 
lUxuiiftii^^iiiQr&B^e,  tlius  forinipg  flne.  natusal 
aoadowR,  easy  of  cultivation, "  the  settler 
i^U'Ving  nothing  to  do  but  to  ilurp^v  aj^  the 
(urrwilib  ilie  plough  or  spade,  aftdr  muoffne 
may  immediately  sow  or  plant ;  the  soil  is 
remarkably  fertile,  the  first  crop  producing 
from  thu'ty-five  to  forty-five  times  the  quan- 
tity of  qqed.   Eveiy  species  of  corn,  potatoes, 
pulse,  vegetable,  hemp,  flax,  tobaoco,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees,^ea  the  most  delicate 
grow  ixuil  thrive  in  perfection.    Wood,  either 
lor  fuel  or  building,  iu  short  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  10  in  the  greatest  plenty.  These 
Hnmenis^' meadows  maintain  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  game .  of .  evei'y  description,  and 
particularly  innuixujrable  Ixcrda  of  wild  oxen, 
wuich  any  person  is  at  liberty  io  .1^11,  or  to 
take  aliyeAlvl'  ^ame,  thus  providing  himself 
with  OS  much  meat  and  leather  as  he  may 
want.  .  The  country'  a^puti4*^.  in  l^kes  ai^d 
mere'fill'e^  with  exceUooitdtf^  aft  the^ispqiial 
of  every  one,  both  for  food  im^^i*^^  ■  y^^' 
merous  salt-pits  afford  to  the  settler  an  easy 
and  abundant  supply  of  this  essential  article 
of  life  and  rui'al  ecouomy.    The  boifntry  also 
prbduceis  the  sugar-maple,  '  Uoixi  !irhi<$lL  i  is 
prepared  a  ?iugar  equal  to  the  cane.  Every 
one  may  procure  on  his  arrival  whatever  is 
necessary  to  his  establishnitiut.  European 
ciittle,  pig^  sheep,  eyen  tlhose  of  the  Merino 
breed,  has  been  conveyed  thither,  and  thrive 
remarkably  well :  the  Merinos,  in  particu- 
lar, increase  with  ^eat  rapidity;  and  in 
these  imm^se  meadows  every  planW  is  .at 
libeiiy  to  graze  his  flocks,  or  mow  the  grass, 
he  may  multiply  this  breed  of  sheep  to  any 
extent  he  pleases.    J^t  is  e.as^*^  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  sources '  <jff  wbhes  which  tMa  |$n|^ 
estate  offera  to  the  plantor.   Excellent  uiatine 
horses  may  be  purchased  of  the  Indiaus,  in 
any  immber  at, eight  or  ten  ccpvv^  ftaoiu  In 
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.  short,  tho  couutr*'  .supplies  in  profasioii  wliut- 
j  ever  can  be  required  fw  the  oonvenleiioe, 
j  pleasure,  or  comfort  of  life.  Ho  is  also  pro- 
r  vided  with  gi'cat  facilities  for  the  sale  of  its 
I  produoe.  The  iii-at  uiaikot  open  to  tho  set- 
'  tier  IB  tiiat  of  the  new-oomera,  who  onxnially 
:  and  constantly  flock  tiiither  J&om  all  ])artB, 
and  who,  for  many  years  to  come,  will  cou- 
sumo  nearly  all  that  the  settles  can  mx>ducc. 
;  BeaideB  this,"  [let  the  reader  maifc  this  well,] 
"  "the  HuoBOir's  Bay  Company  has  tutored 
;  into  an  engagement  with  Earl  Selkirk,  tu 
f  purchase  froui  the  settlers  of  this  colony 
'  all  Uie  provisions  or  commodities  it  may  want 
I  for  ito  immenBO  fm-  trade,  and  to  pay  for  them 
I  tho  same  prices  ;»s  in  Knglan<] ;  and  as  in  that 
;  country  provisions  are  very  dear,  it  is  ea.sy 
I  to  conceive  the  profit  and  advantage  which 
I  this  aarrangement  otters  to  the  planter.  The 
,  same  company  has  engaged  to  become  the 
j  agent  to  tho  colony,  to  export  auo.  convey,  on 
I  the  most  moderate  terms,  idl  the  productions 
I  of  the  colony,  suohas  hemp,  llax,  wool,  to- 
I  bacco,  &e.,  in  its  ships  to  England ;  to  sell 
■  them  there  for  the  settlers,  and  to  remit  the 
[  amount,  either  in  money  or  goods,  at  tiieir 
\  option.*' 

ij    This  enormous  falsehood,  which,  contrasted 
^  with  the  actnal  aspect  of  the  country  it  prc- 
l  tended  to  describe,  may  bo  eonsiilercd  a  de- 
*  liberate  mockery — going  out  of  the  way  as  it 
does,  to  state  unusufd  perfections,  except 
vli(>rc  there  are  more  than  nsnal  blemishes, 
this  nnbhisliing  docuuient  naturally  excited 
great  attention,  and  allured  vfist  numbers  of 
omignmts — the  more  so,  as  cheapness  and 
every  imaginable  guarantee  w  ore  added  to 
tho  pro£,'ianimc.  Every  ennifort,  every  guaran- 
tee for  good  and  pieutiful  provisions  dm'iug 
the  voyage,  official  inspection  of  Ibod,  accom* 
pauying  officers  to  see  that  the  captains  of 
the  ships  performed  their  duty,  promised  to 
make  the  trip  to  Hudson's  Bay  as  pleasant  as 
to  a  watering  place  in  England.    On  their 
\  arrival  at  Hu(^son's  Bay  the  emigrants  were 
I  to  find  boats  and  boatmen  in  abunilanco  to 
take  up  Nilan  River,  and  Lake  VVmuipcc  to 
;  the  colony  there — as  they  would  bo  distri- 
I  buted  in  the  houses  of  the  settlers  already 
^OHtaV»lishcd,  till  they  had  built  their  own.  for 
I  which  they  would  receive  every  insti'UctioOf 
I  and  the  retiuisite  supply  of  wood, 
^   Those  who  were  too  poor  to  parchasefood 
^w&re  to  be  supplied  with  it  {gratis  for  the  first 
Ifyear — and  be  taught  how  to  hunt  and  lish, 
|gratis  also.    Besides  this,  all  settlers  were  to 
^receive  "  grain,  potatoes,  and  other  seed  neces- 
jSary  for  the  first  sowing  and  planting  of  their 
lands;  for  these  they  should  pay  in  kind,  at 
[tho  first  crop.** 

"  They  shall  be  supplied  on  credit,'*  says 
p  5,  and  at  the  most  reasonable  price,  with 
Rwhatever  they  may  want  for  their  first  csta- 
|bli8hment,  whether  furniture,  Icitchen  utensils,  | 


or  implements  of  husbandry,  ^tc*, .  They.idii)! 
be  allowed  saffieient  time  to  repay  the  Bmeant 

of  these  advances,  and  the  interftst  .at  5  K  cent. 
-  Every  one  who  chose  to  liave  land,  was  to 
have  100  acres  of  land  assigned  to  hiin  for 
ever,  at  a  moderate  rent  after  the  . first  year 
p:iy;ib]L'  in  I/hul.  By  the  payment .  of  §00 
bushuls  of  wheat  tho  land  wan  to  be.thSSit- 
tler  6  own  propetry,  entirely  rent  free. 

**  A  contract'*  ssJd  the  concluding  paragraph 
"  shall  be  regularly  drawn  up  between  Earl 
Selkirk  and  eaeh  settler.  This  eontrnct  shall 
c*  iU!iin  whatever  each  party  engages  toper- 
form,  that  every  one  may  know  what  he  has  to 
do,  and  what  to  expect.  Escb  party  shall 
have  a  duplicate  signed  dy  Captain  May  (the 
Earl's  agent)  and  the  respective  .settler  in  pre- 
iStnce  of  two  legal  witnesses,  and  thia  contract 
shall  be  written  or  prinled  oa  stamped  pB|iir." 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  emigrants 
.should  throng  to  be  enro'led?  In  rain  a  fow 
disintercsted  parties  warned  them  of  the  kind 
of  land  they  were  about  to  eater.  Was  then 
not  the  name  of  an  earl,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  respectable  in  the  peerage  ?  Was  there 
not  the  guarantee  of  government  support? 
Was  there  not  the  safeguard  o^  the  jaopt 
solemn  legal  undertaking?  little  could  nqr 
one  imagine  that  behind  the  pompous  screen 
of  aristocraey  and  wealth,  beliind  the  sovereign 
shield  of  law,  and  the  condescending  patroaage 
of  government,  the  whole  wasmerety  a. scheme 
on  tho  pari  of.  one  trading  company  to  under- 
mine another  by  restrii  ting  its  best  hunting 
grounds,  and  that  between  the  collision  of  tho 
two  colossi  of  mammon,  the  poor  colony  yoaUl 
beenished  to  atoms! 

This  farce,  enacted  by  tiic  Ilurso.v  BaT 
CoiiPAixy,  was  very  well  calculate^  to  impose 
on  the  blind,  but  the  lifoRTK  Wssv  CdiiPiVTi 
who  were  very  dear  sighteid*  and  had  tl^eur 
agents  in  the  very  centre  of  government,  wer.^ 
not  so  easily  gulled.  They  quickly  pejrqeived 
that  the  great  lord  was  ouly  a  puppet  xofli^ 
at  the  will  of  the  Hudson  Bay.tP^pa^- 
Tluy  beheld  this  scheme  in  the  light  of  a  pre- 
meditated attack  on  their  interests,  and  afl 
attempt  at  establishing  an  exclusive  and  arhi- 
tary  monopoly.  ,  ^  •  ... 

They|could  not,  however,  prevent  the  founda- 
tion of  a  .''ettlement  being  laid  by  Mr.  Milea 
Mac  Doouell  and  a  few  Bighlanders  froai  Lord 
Selkirk's  Scotch  BsUtts.   This  took  place  lo 
1812,  near  the  canfloenoa  pf  the  Aasiniboin 
where  the  North  Weat  Company  had  for  many 
years  a  fort ;   but  they  immediately  set  to 
work  to  undermine  the  new  settlement  ftii  vrVf 
possible  way,  and,  ii^  the  first  instance 
ting  the  animosity  awl  jeafotisi/  of  the  sarapes 
against  the  s^tlln-.-i.    So  that  these  Eur^aos, 
instead  of  assisting  their  poor  brother* ejsues  in 
the  mi^st  Of  wild  elements  and  wilder  mea*  did 
their  b^t  to  excite  the  latter  to  destroy  theffl. 
Whilst  n  n^tacle  for  ^  fied  lixdiaoi  mi*-. 
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DAined  a  Savage,  to  behold  on  the  part  of 
ObHiefim  ttnrwrdft  brother-christtan  I  Well 
might  the  Red  men  eoom  the  White  [ 

But,  as  the  savn^e*?  now  received  a  (loul)le 
siiara  of  boantiee  they  did  not  very  vigorously 
second  the  efforts  of  the  company — here  and 
there  a  hafi  wm  iNinit  and  its  imnates  tenia* 
hawked — here  and  there  cattle  was  carried  off 
and  killed — ruiii  overtook  the  isolated  settlor'? 
— but  the  rain  was  not  quick  efiough  for  the 
Directora  <rt  the  N«(th  West  Oooipany.  They 
'vMied  to  change  the  slow  torture  of  the  colon}"^ 
into  a  quick  death,  and  accordingly  railed  a 
meeting  of  the  partners  of  the  company  in 
1814  at  9wt  Wniam,  on  Lake  Saperior,  one  of 
their  large  establishments,  where  they  con- 
certed n  plan  for  the  destmctlon  of  the  rival 
settlement. 

Prom  its  very  comniencement,  the  Xorth 
WasT  CoMPAHY  had  obliged  every  Cana- 
iliiin  in  its  service  to  ro/faA)'/ with  oreof  the 
Indian  women,  because  they  wanted  them  to 
breed  rapidly  a  race  oi  imuters  for  them  ;  it  being 
<Kfiealt  to  procure  Mitlers  to  thoie  irUde ;  and 
men  being  money  to  them,  for  the  more 
hunters  Uie  more  furs.  So  much  for  the 
moralitj  of  tbeee  great  trading,  companies, 
Hmm  aaBotfiiiooioiia  hypocritei*  who  will 
nlaeribo  to  Bible  societies,  or  build  oha|)els  at 
hom^».  wliile  they  ^'ysteraatically  propagate  the 
foulest  imts,  and  perpetrate  the  immi  diabo- 
lical murders,  coolly  and  deliberately,  a3 
matters  of  poliey  and  colonial  government 
ailoplod  at  the  meetings  (  f  tlnr'ii'  direct"r=!  ' 

By  this  jne.'in'^  the  Nouiii-wi:aT  CoMrANv 
had  ^uceeeded  in  raiaing  up  a  band  of  obs^- 
qnwna  emiasarios  aniT  aUiTes  —  the  joint 
oSSspring  of  misery  and  savage  lost — propa- 
gateil  by  the  meannest,  the  fiercest,  the  lowest, 
aod  most  cowardly  of  mankind.  To  this 
eneraUo  raeo,  ealled  the  BaU^Brtdft  {bitmt- 
awod)  from  their  complexion*^  of  a  darker 
brown  than  tlmt  of  th«  savages,  atvl  tMlca<lers 
the  most  honest  of  whom  bad  been  two  or  three 
tfines  under  sentence  of  the  laws,  the  execn- 
tion  of  this  plan  was  entrusted. 

The  B'jts-BnfUs  mustered  in  the  woods, 
siip[»lied  with  arms,  powder,  provisions,  and 
,  leaders  of  the  Nortii-west  Company.  The 
settlers  snspeoted  no  danger.  Soddenly  the 
fearful  horde  burst  into  the  colony.  The  light 
of  burning  huts  announced  their  nocturnal 
ouslaoght ;  and  amid  the  burning  ashes  of  their 
honMy  the  eries  of  th^r  Tiolated  women  and 
botehered  ehikhren,  the  unhappy  settlers  were 
massacred  with  unrelentir.::  mielty.  The 
colonists  mustered  in  Juno  i8ii5,  but  thov 
wen  beaten,  dispersed,  and  slaughtered  with 
forocioos  bitterness,  and  Mr.  Maedonnell,  the 
rnor,  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  off 
iQto  the  woods.  In  ISIO  tl'c  scattered 
rtmuanta  of  the  colonists  rallied  once  iigain  ; 
bat  the  B^BruUa  contbiited  to  receive  help 
of  every  kind  fnmi  the  North-wjsst  Compahy, 


,  the  unhappy  colonists  were  utterly  annihilated, 

{Qorenior  Bemple,  Mr.  Macdonneirs  sneoessor, 
was  nussaored,  the  fort  taken  and  pillag^, 
and  every  man  shot  down.    The  North-west 

t  Company  bad  triumphed,  their  hunting 
grounds  were  clear,  they  could  shoot  over  the 
graves  of  an  entire  eolony ! 

Meanwhile  Lord  Selkirk  had  arrived  in 
Canada,  and  asked  for  troops  to  go  to  the 
iiuccour  of  his  colony,  which  he  declared,  and 

justly,  to  bo  nnder  the  protection  of  Govern- 
ment,  and  to  arrest  the  olFenders  who  had 
polluted  the  Eniiilish  territory  by  such  horrible 
crimes.    But  to  all  appearance,  unaccountably, 

tthe  Hndaon's  Bay  Company  did  not  haok  Lord 
Selkirk^li  request,  and  the  Governor-General 
lent  a  more  favourable  car  to  the  ;^o!den 
arguments  of  the  North-west  Company  than 
to  the  feeble  voice  of  the  Earl,  lie  refused  to 
grant  any  assistance.  Lord  Selkirk  then* 
instituted  h^^a!  jm'oc  lmKh^'s,  hut  mean^i  were 
taken  to  plaec  men  upon  the  judgment  seat 
who  were  parties  interested  in  the  cauic. 

The  inaction  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
in  the  defence  of  its  own  colony  now  remains 
to  be  aceoorit-d  for. 

Two  poweriul  enemies  may  mutually  injure 
each  other,  at  the  same  time  that  they  labour, 
without  suspecting  it,  in  favour  of  a  third 
party,  who  perhaps  is  the  friend  of  neither, 
and  who  keeps  vigilant  watch  over  all  their 
errors.  In  this  case,  Maohiavel,  I  think, 
advises  them  to  unite ;  so  thought  the  two 
emperors,  Alexander  and  Xajtoleon,  at  Erfnrth  ; 
and  the  Hudson's  Hay  and  North-west 
Companies  prudently  followed  their  example. 
They  saw  that  the  Americans  rejoiced  at  their 
dissensions,  and  arc  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  them,  for  tho  Americans  are  the  rivals  of 
hotti  in  the  fur-trado;  therefore  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  sided  with  the  North- West 
Company  againsi  Lord  Selkirk,  and-  by  an  net 
of  oblivion,  concord  and  alliance,  concealed 
from  the  public  their  crimes  and  the  falsehood 
of  their  pretended  rights.  Thus  the  two 
thieves  and  murderers  shook  hands  over  the 
i^ravo  of  this  victim  !  A  mock  investigation, 
was,  however,  instituted.  But  who  committed 
the  massacres  ?  *<  The  Indians  ! "  And  the  bra« 
tal  violations?  **  The  Indians  !^  And  the  pil- 
lagings  ?  It  was  always  "tho  Indians  I 
who  had  never  app^jared  on  the  scene.  To 
keep  up  appearHuccs,  two  or  three  of  the  un- 
fortanate  BaiS'Brttie*8  were  given  op  to  the 
authorities,  who  wished  to  make  a  parade  of 
justice;  for,  as  Ka  Fonfninr  nny!^,  "according 
as  you  arc  powerful  or  wretched,  the  judg- 
ments of  eonrts  of  justice  will  make  you  black 
or  white.*'  So  ended  the  first  colony.  Colonial 
history  cannot  produce  a  more  atrocious?  case 
fhis — unless  it  is  the  cold  blood  cratt  and 
tyranny  exhibited  by  the  same  autliortties 
afCerwards. 

Ths  UinTBD  CoMPANiBB  found  that  a  Colony 
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her»-wf«iUh<Mf?fP9(i9owveii|«i(l  Mi-tk-Mmrnny 
for  mett,  o£  whimUiey  stood  .in  gnMineeil  foi 

the  nurnVrous  stations  of  their  immense  trade 
whifh  $st(eu4^  its  ragiififoatj^ns  as  tar  as  tUt 
0bZQ|i|iaA-«8  well  SB  fof;tl|«iii!Aranap<>r4Si  Ibeii 
inmMil  miyigatioD,  4(0.'  TU«sc  men.  too,  tbe> , 
could  pay  a»  slavea*  wbeQfM*. QftaMiM  klffUf 
waa  veJTJf  ooatly.  ..»:..  ..    ...^ .  j 

the#f»in«eft«f  tbe  MiBsissipi*  from  wbntn  tii*. 
major  part  of  these  details  are  taken,  and  who 
was  a  visitor  of.  t^e  Coipuy,  "the  Englisli. 
Sooti#ji»,  A|i(}.Iri9b  httdrMr^^  dificov^r^f}  Uta^ 
the  ockly 'fortune  b«k  mi4e4iiiihi8  cokw^limth. 
A  bare  roaint^^naiice,  and  that  of  t!iL'  |>uor(^st 
kin4;  tba(  sometimes  tood  was  not  to  be  got, 
tbatrif.  the  ftoii  v^a  floods  tbc^jorusta,  oi-  tin 
storma,  or  the.fi^e^lB  ifitrpjftHl.aUi  the  ■product 
in  tbo  bud;  that  though  only  in  the  firti<tti 
degreo,  the  cold  was  as  intense  as  in  Sit^eria; 
that  joei^  were  froKeu  to  d^atth^  .a^d  that  trei^ 
and  paehi.  WMe  afillt  byi.the,lrQ«t.r  >Contnu>l 
this  ac(;ounl  of  an  eye  \wtncss,  with  the  glow- 
ing description  ot  the  audacious  pri»sp»ciii- 
aireadjr  .quuied.i  ''it  ^aa.  neo^awjt.  UifirMu^* 

Germ!<n%t  ||b4  4|r(^^  a  proHp(;'Otu> 

like  that  alluded  to,  was  issued.  The  bait 
SUCC^ded-r-^^lie  victims  were  deeovtd.  Tl»ci» 
fate ,  i»  tJtm  'B»r«mlid  by  Jkltrm  i  (2. 353 ) ; 
"A  partof  tbo8a,p99r^^le^4ie4.<i>t  cohi  or  ot 
distress ;  others escajMid,  as  they  conid,  tbrougii 
fati^jue,  and  daog^v*^  (tnd  took,  rofu/t« 

in  tne  United  .States.  1  naet  souie  ^m^aejf  ai 
the  lake  ot  the  Big  .|k)el(»  who  were  m  a  de- 
plorable condition,  as  also  at  Fort  St.  Peter, 
where  the  CQtonei  and  his  offieers  assisted  them 
in  a  iimly  p^hilajitJiropio^iiaiiaer,  and  bad  the 
goodnesa  to  allow  ine  a  share  in  the  heart 
cheering  satisfaction — (the  only  substantial 
one  on  earth,  ana  the  bi^i^i  offering  to  the  divi- 
nity)— ui  alleviatiug  the  sufferings  of  tellow 
efeatores.  Tlie  few  who  remain,  watch  eagerly 
for  an  opportunity  of  escaping.    But  tliis  is  a 

«  Beltrami,  2,852. 

J      :i  o.\  ». 


very  diffiiHilt,  hf.uimmm\nA,t^wtiktffim^ ' 

to  explain.    .  . 

"Whenever  any  money  makes  its  appear- 
uuce,  the  Company  caretuUy  gets  it  into  its 
|)oaii«fli«B;-  '  UCIiaa-Adivpied'tteuriu'ttis'cjfri'Ma  ' 
mtrdiuni.    it  pays  and  Ss  paid  in  hau<tkei'(  hiet>:, 
:i»ioekjitgs,  breeches^,  petticoats,  shirts,  shifts, 
4A^i  uud  it  the  colunists  make  a  tut  tune,  it 
^nst  aU^  btt  4ki:'«hi«be«i  '*   [Tht  ladder  ii^itt 
recOtttei'lhe  elaube  in  the  progMin  me,  reladVi  ' 
to   payments  in   kind.      Wlio   would  hive 
..eliered  this  deep-set  villany  to  h^ve  been  at ' 
•Uie  botMtti  of  tfaese  irdrdiMHlk^  6pti6didi'! 
vurt  ot  the  eMoHe  4)6ii^  ^aily  discvkiffif^]  ' 

These  tnimpf^ry  thii  gt*  are  tixed'at  an  p.xur- 
bitant  price,  su  that  if  they  could  succeetl 
(which  would  be  rery  ddKcuit),  in  tUinnig: 
iheoi^  iHtfr '  ntlMy,  they  ivoidd  'not  get  more 
(hat)  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  of  what  tlipy  cu9X.    It  h 
ihiu  reitdereil  iinpussibie  tor  thtm  to  get  away, 
* VUessi  puor  people  have'thutt-  btieA'  redaced  io,a 
tamd  uriclr'  tM'M««ge<),  wiifaoaK^sbarldg  tlietr 
advatitai  o:^   or   enjoying  their  in(  epeiideiijii; 
riii8  IS  a  stretch  ot  ountnng  wilich  avarifjft' 
aiune  could  enuble  raeu  to  reach.*'  >'  <^  '■'  •«•*'"' 

'  ITie  teifUer  ftifv  bas  before  bim.  in  the  ejc- 
tfeme  nuYtb,  m'ebufjtttrparl' to  the  atrocities  "of 

buuth  Africa,  A  slavt-ry  inure  hopeless,  a 
misery  more  crusiiiiig,  it  is  hardly  jiossiUle  to 

Tlie  obdii  bt  peverty^  '  Uiuonied  t6l|in{^iliMi,4^ 

die,  without  the  chance  of  flight !    Such  is.the 
power  of  iiiamnion  I    Thus  the  pooitst  Irisb^ 
those  V  ho  hau  most  need  to  tly,  those  who  bad  . 
the  least  resooroes,  those  who  were  leaa^  aj^/^  ^: 
face  the  tide  of  ruin  at  home,  were  jaai|bfjse; 
who  were  unable  to  leave  this  lu<  k.lt.s.>5  country. 
Those  went  who  were  be>t  ab^e  to  bear  \)xq 
bnrdeii— 'thode  who  were  the  weakest,  yt^^ 
chained  by  poverty* the  car  of  iy^ffisif^ifsfi^r 
and  perished^r  are'  perishing.*!  ' .  Ji^- 

.  •  The  sulyect  of  Oua  Colonibs,  No.  ?,  wUl 
iliMlrvtfa.  ^ 


.  THE  SUPEESTITIONS  OE  MAJf. 


ft'  y  ':tO  •' 


t...      THE    JESUITiS  THE   EA8T.  -•."T-i'^ 

i    • .  Sios  ea  Maasvlnnnk,  ^uapiMdteaet'fteletes  ieluerunt. 


•5».»  . 

»  : » - 


•III 


CioiaQ. 


,  .^  .ji  r.;.'}^  :-s  .i'y.>!  tiiv?  Inu,  -..^  ; 
ooMR  Jesuit  mi6KionanfiB>;Jttiidod  m  Japan 

about  lf)50,  and  afcked  pernnE^sidn  to  exercise 

tbeii' . reiiaion  there,    "you  arc  wtsicome," 


too  many/'.  TheBmieiid-Bktfhisr,  by  way 
of  begixming  their  career  of  humility  and 
ch]  ibtian  charity  soon  took  the  title  of  Bishop, 
.  .  -  — ;»perov,  '  we  iiuve  12  rt>iigion8,  i  and  laid  hold  on  the  nioiit  profitable  com- 
w«  13  J  tf»«r?  fim  iw?er  belaevcial  apecuiations.  'Iheir  MuMcm  tebih* 
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iiieil|fcl  ]pitb>tk4ikwnlier<  of  their  pi^oa^ytes. 
Thou^^h  llieir  religion  was  tho  leiUfit  tetny* 

duceil,  it  aspired  to  be  the  only  one  :  and  one 
of  t^e§^.hisUops  ventured  to  claim  precedency 
OTw'a  iouiiseiior  of  the  coui't,    Ho  mani- 
tallied  tha^u  CathQUQ>i^bo|^j(ooIi;p0BC«^ 
of  overy  body.    The  'imperor  perceived  that, 
if  he  permitted  thcw  to  take  many  steps 
further,  they  woulji  soon  take-pi^eqedeacy  of 
him  lUso ;  ^^fi  w4i)h  great  nMtdenli^oi),  h«0o»- 
tcnted  himscjf  with  exiling.. ,t|»#  ..ilB80l«llt 
bishop  and  a  few  of  his  colleagues,  and  pro- 
scriljiug  iho,,ch>;^stian  religioju  The  other 
miasiqiiiknes  dieaf  inbred,  ;^eQ;|i«^  repeataiice, 
md  pretended  po.^  JWXdoD,  which  they 
obtained ;  but  they  were  ri3  ungrateful  as  they 
wei-e  perfidious;  it  was  OA^y; to  gain  fcimo'r- 
ihia  happen?i4  in  1586.  - 

I'he  jjnafesionarics  now  act  diligently  to 
^ovk  among  their  proselytes— and  told  them 
t^^t .the  Lord  had  decreed  the  cxterauuation 
of  the  infidels,  and  given  Uip  laud  w  th« 
faithfiu.  Thei r  cnorippjuis.poiw»jW^Mil  spsour 
lations  had  jnade  them,  possessors  of  vast 
wealth.  They  had  .ships,  arms,  money,  large 
varohibuses  and  temples  equal  to  fortivaaes, 
uda  mass  offanatic,devote4  followers.  Nqtp 


Indian  interests,  lost  no  timd  in  letliAg  tho 
know  ivhat  a  pdisonotis'  plnit 
his  generosity  had  suffered  to  tako  root 
in  his  country.     A  certain  Moro,  one  of 
the  prinolpal  agents  of  the  Jesuits,  was  then 
sefaed;  oMHridtntf.  mnI  legfelly  iMwnti  Tie 
Catt|til}oB»  bowerer,  wiive  too  nninerous  to  be 
thus  coerced — they  took  up  arms — they  rose — 
and  a  terrible  eivil  war  ensued,  intlietiug  devas- 
.talioli-  and  bormr  bd  ilM^onatry,  (im  mbkk 
it  took  geiiflttliMM'  for  rMo¥eri  M  «U  the 
Catholics  svvre  at  length  exterminated. 

In  return  for  this  signal  servioe»  the  Duteh 
obtained  the  exolasitcMnnerc^'of 'til*  J«iHi-  - 
nese  Inlands,  on  tllift-  ^express  eonditron  that 
they  should  exhibit  nnne  of  the  owtward  tignt 
of  'christianifif.  Any  Jesuit  misskmary  who 
subsequently  ventured  to  land  hi  Japan,  was 
sawn  in  two  M(#eeil  two  deiil  boards.  Soflll 
is  the  origin  of  the  exclusive  right  of  coramei-ce 
enjoyed  by  the  Dutch  in  Japan,  and  of  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  Jspanese  against  all 
^tbei'  Europeans;  nMl*  AH  tluiie  poiMMingr 
Christianity  eepeeiiUly.  Thus  the  disoiptes  of 
Christianity  huve  disgraced  the  religion  they 
professed  but  never  practised;  ree«i?ed  with 
open  ooiiM«»fitoiind  «mHy,  tbey  oaiaod  tlMni«' 


'nihstandiiig  tfiis,  tiic  Jesuits  did  not  rely  on  selfestt>  bfl  execrated  and  destroy«d»-»but,  had 
tneir  own  powers,  but  ijcnt  lettci's  to  Lisbon,  tlicy  triumjihed  in  their  murderous  attempt, 
i^iing  for  troops,  jpromi.siug  to  conc^uer  the. J  Japan  would  have  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
'**^M^^asubj legate  the  people  to  the  |  human  ruin,  but  its  destroyew  have  bMM 
.j.»>u     .1     ...  >   .       ,         ...     lauded  In  Europe  as  pi'o|»g«toi's  of  the  Gospel 

of  the  Prince  of  Ptnce!   "Well  might  the 


crown  of  Pdlrtugal.  At  4  given  day"  the  faith 
ml  n-cre  fo  rise,  murder  every  man  his  neigh- 
•^our,  burn  the  cities,  and  join  the  royal 
troop  tvnidl'dioiild  bo  landed  simultanc- 

Bat,  while  the  conspu-acy  was  organising 
I  ^^"i^rofound  secrecy  and  success,  in  1637 
Oimlr''capita!n  captured  a  vessel  sailing 
from -Japan  to  Lisbon,'  the  identical  one 
wi?hted  with  tho  letters  from  the  Je^rit- 
holiand  being  then  at  variance  with  Portugal, 
|wtti  as  to  her  religious  opinions  and  her 


Chinese  Emperor  say  to  the  missionary  :  "The 
march  of  christians  across  the  earth  has  been 
wbttatK^iiy  the  boiiee  tif  their  vietinM."  Bn« 
this  is  not  Ifier  fcttUt  of  Okriitianitj/ — it  is  tb^ 
fault  of  those  who  use  Christianity  as  an  excuse 
to  lead  an  anti* christian  life,  and  upheld  the 
superstitfoln  that  hM  been  grafled  on  it, 
without  obeerffng  the  nitt^l-  eode  on  triii«li 
tUey  hftT»  been  grftfted.= 


THE  HISTOEY   OF  PLOEENCE. 


(Chmoliided  ttom  page  180,  No.  0.) 


He  had  contrived  to  send  frequent  tidings 
(  his  successes  and  his  plans  to  Malatesta 
the  Oouneil :  the  treachery  of  the  former 
now  became  but  too  apparent ;  the  Prin.  o  of 
1  J>isnge  had  been  informed  of  hi«  intended 
I  hae  of  march— and  the  dreaded  conceutra- 
t  oQ  had  taken  place !   He  had  reottved 
ulingB  that  Ferrucci  would  cuter  Qavinana 
a  given  time,  and  immediately  withdrew  a 
wrpa  of  hto  army  from  before  Flon-iicc  and 
•"•^the'otbftiB.tO  close  around  Gavmana 
at  tiic  critiotdjnament--seonctt  that  Malateata 
'^'Uld  frustrate  any  dei^.  upon  liis  camp 
ianugUis.ab&eBce. 


"Ferrucci  entered  Gavinana  about  mid- 
day, on  tho  2d  of  August,  with.  3000  infantry 
and  500  cavalry.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  u6 
the  same  time^  entered  by  a\i  other  gate,  with, 
a  part  of  the  army  which  besieged  Florence. 
The  ditierent  corps  which  had  on  every  side 
harassed  Ferrucci  in  his  march,  poured  in 
upon  him  from  all  quartern ;  the  battle  in* 
stautly  began,  and  was  fought  with  relentless 
fury  within  the  walls  of  Gavinana.  Philibert 
de  Challon,  Prince  of  Orange,  in  whom  that 
heuae  heoame  extinct,  was  killed  by  a  dmtble 
iihot,  and  nis  corps  put  to  flight ;  but  other 
iMtoda  of  imperialiata  socccssiTcly  arrived. 
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i^qgB^DtnMIy  ream^^d  the  attack  on  a 
email  force  exhanstofl  wUli  fatigue:  2000 
Florentines  were  uhcady  stretched  on  the 
liold  oi  biiUle,  wkeu  Fen'acci,  pierced  with 
soveral  martftl  wounds,  was  l>omc  blooding 
to  the  presence  of  hia  personal  eueiuy, 
Fabrizio  Maiunieldi.  a  Calabrese,  who  com- 
taauded  the  li^tljit  cavair}'  of  the  emperor. 
Tb»  CUab»Bf  stob^d  him  aoveittl  times  in 
bis  rage  ;  while  Ferrucci  qalmly  said,  '  Thou 
would'nt  kill  a  dead  man  1'  T^e  Republic 
perished  with  him." 

GoofliBnuitioa  reigocd  in  Florence  at  the  fatal 
tidings^  but  Be  one  spoke  ot  snrrender  or  sub- 
mission:  one  feeling  of  patriotipm  st^f-m d  to 
animate  every  breast,  But  Baglioui  now  threw 
off  the  mask :  be  had  beeo  for  several  days  in 
treaty  with  the  Pirinoe  of  Orange,  and  now  "de- 
clared that  a  longer  resistance  was  Itnpus?ible, 
and  that  he  was  detcnniued  to  save  an  iuipni 
dent  city  which  aeemed  beat  on  its  own  rum. 
Ob  the  8th  of  Augnst  he  opened  the  bastion,  in 
which  he  was  stationed  to  an  imperial  captain, 
and  phuited  his  artillery  so  as  to  command  the 
town.'' 

TluMightbecitjr  was  thus  already  partly  in  pos- 
seasion  of  the  enemy,  the  S%noriaheld  out  during 

four  divfi  longer— then  they  capitulated  to 
Ferdinand  de  Gonzaga,  successor  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  on  the  12th  of  Augnst,  1530,  and 
reoevred  the  following  terms :  they  were  to  recall 
the  Medici,  aiul  p;iy  *5o,000  crowns  to  the 
besieging  army.  On  the  other  hand,  a  conitilete 
amnesty  was  to  be  granted  all  who  had  opposed 
the  ICedici,  the  Bmperoir  or  th^  Pope.  The 
corapirative  leniency  of  these  terms  when  the 
city  was  already  in  the  besiegers'  power  shows 
the  dread  they  still  cnUrtaiucd  of  the  old  re- 
pofcUam  spirit  treachery  alone  had  enabled  them 
to  bame,  and  is  the  noblest  tribate  to  expiring 
greatness. 

But  Clement  had  no  intention  to  observe  any 
of  the  engagements  contracted  in  his  name. 
On  the  20th  of  August  he  called  a  parliament 
and  forced  it  to  create  a  balia,  which  he  con- 
strained to  torture,  and  then  to  banish  or  execute 
aU  the  patriots. 

In  the  first  month  of  his  rule  150,  before  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  1000  sufferers  fell  victims 
to  his  hatred.  Not  a  family — not  even  amon;^ 
those  roost  attached  to  the  Modtci— but  counted 
some  one  of  its  mcmbors  among  the  proscribed, 
nemcnt  then  appointed  the  b.nstard,  Alexander, 
chief  of  Fierencc,  in  praference  to  his  cousin 
Jppolito. 

Alexander  entered  his  capital  on  the  dth  of 

July,  1531,  bearing  a  rescript  from  the  Em- 
peror which  gave  Florence  a  constitution  nearly 
raonarchicah  But  Alexander  paid  no  attention 
totho  "eonstitutioo,"  and  commenced  a  sys- 
tem of  tho  most  terrible  tyranny,  erne  ty, 
debauchery,  and  extortion.  The  house  of 
Medici  aeeraed  indemniiying  itself  for  its  exile 
with  an  almost  frenzied  eagerness.  Even 


j  Cardinal  Ippolito  was  shocked  at  his  excesses, 
.  and  pleaded  Ih*^  e.iiise  of  his  eonntrymen ;  but 
Alexander  had  his  cousin  poisoned  in  conse- 
quence, on  tho  10th  of  August,  1535.  He  was 
at  laat  aisassinatcd  himself,  "by  his  kinsman 
and  companion  in  lioentioumess,  Liorenzino  do 
Medici.** 

The  agents  of  Alexander's  tyranny,  in  order  le 
protect  themselves,  now  chose  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
— a  youth  of  19,  descended  in  the  foiitth  gene- 
ration from  Lorrnzd,  the  brother  of  the  former 
Cosmo — for  their  sovereign.  He  wasproclainwd 
Duke  of  Florence  on  the  9tb  of  Janiiatx» 
1537.  CotSl-blooded,  false,  and  ferodous, 
this  piince  soon  got  rid  of  the  counsellors 
who  hud  raised  him,  and  whose  power  might 
prove  dangerous  to  his  anthozi^t  <uid  in 
1569,  as  Cosmo  I.  obtained  from  Pope  Pius  V, 
the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  ;  a  title 
that  the  Kmjicror  would  not  then  acknow- 
ledge, though  he  after  wards  1575,  grauteU. 
it  to  tho  son  of  Cosmo. 

"  Seven  grand  dukes  of  that  family  reigned 
successively  at  Florence.  The  last,  Giau 
Gastone,  died  ou  the  9th  of  July,  1737." 

Since  then  Tuscany  has  been  a  mere  ap- 
panage of  northern  power. 

Thus  fell  Florence.  Let  the  reader  well 
reflect  on  this  true  romauec  of  hititoiy;  let 
him  ponder  oyer  its  every  lesson,  and M  him 
thence  contrast  the  greatness  of  liberliy  with 
the  degrading  effects  of  seinitudc. 

\Vith  Florence  fell  Italian  independence. 
But  she  has  often  .struggled  since — and 
nobly-^nco  more  she  is  on  the  eve  of  xevo- 
lution.  Thus  wrote  Sismoudi  of  her  fhture 
— before  the  laat  great  warf  of  US  : 

p.  3G4  : — "  In  a  struggle  between  an  esiab- 
lished  government  and  a  Dation«  the  former 
has  all  tho  advantages;,  it  Ims  in  its  favour 
rapidity  of  comintmicntinn,  certainty  of  infor- 
mation, soldieis,    arsenals,    fortresses,  aad 
finaneeiL  The  [Kople  haye  only  their  nnaoned 
hands  and  their  masses  unaccustomed  ^asi 
together  :    nevertheless    In   every  Struggle 
during  these  fill,  on  years  in  -4Laly,  between 
the  nation  and  its  oppressors,  the  victory 
has  remained  with  the  people.    At  Naples,  ia 
Sicily,    in   Piedmont,  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  at  Modena  and   Parma,  unarmed 
masses  have  seized  the  armii  of  the  soldiers; 
men  chosen  by  the  people  hare  ^aJccn  the 
places  of  the  despots  in  their  palaces.  The 
Italinns,  everywhere  victorious  over  their  own 
tyrants,  have,  it  is  true,  been  everywhere 
forced  back  under  the  yoke  with  reflouliled 
cruelty   by  the  league  of  foreign  despots. 
Attacked  before  they  could  have  given  theni- 
.selves  a  ^ovinimcnt,  or  formed  a  treasury, 
arsenals,  (i-  an  army,    ly  the .  sovereign  of 
anothtr  nation,   who  reckons   not  less  than 
'SO, 000,000  of  subjects,  they  (;id  not  attempt  a 
liopeless  resistance,  which  would  have deprireil 
them  of  every  chance  for  the  future.  Lc 
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those  who  dciuauil  itiuic  of  them  begin  by  "  Italy  is  crushed,  but  her  heart  still  beats 

doing  as  mooh  themselves.*'  with  the  love  of  liberty,  virtue,  and  glorv ;  ihe 

But  they  have  done  more — they  did  resist  is  chained  and  covered  with  blood,  but  she  still 

iho  foreign  invader — tiicy  luii^ht  tii«^  Austrian  knows  her  strent  th  and  licr  future  destiny  ; 

from  town  to  town — they  lUHiincJ  the  walls  of  hhe  is  innulted  by  those  for  whom  she  has 
Bome  against  the  French,  elern&l  shame  to '  opened  the  way  to  every  improvement^  btfttrbe 

the  invader  !  -and  thejy  were  conquered  only  feds  that  ^he  is  formed  to  take  the  lead  agaih; 

by  putting  their  trust  in  a  king,  who  refused  and  Europe  will  know  no  repose  till  the  nation 

to  w/u  Uie  poor,  instead  of  trusting  in  them-  which,  in  the  dark  ages,  lighted  the  torch  of. 

nIv^,  and  the  downfall  of  their  monarchies.  dtilisation  with  that  of  llberl^i  shaH  bo 

$i«mondi  had  not  yet  witnessed  that  glorious  enabled  hoivelf  to  enjoy  fhe  flf^  wMoh  ihft 

tlioagh  melancholy  struggle,  but  the  words  he  created." 

^rrote  then  arc  still  true  of  the  present  and  TU£  £XD. 
prophetic  of  the  future  :~  ; 


HUJSGAKi. 


(New-year's  Eve,  l&4i5.J 


Nnn  flackert  dnroh  die  Hatdo 

Der  Ijigefeur  Brand ; 
Nun  blitzt  die  krummc  Schueidc, 
In  des  Magyaren  Rand; 
Nun  laszt  er  seine  Heerde, 
Nim  schwinprt  er  sich  zu  Pferde, 
Nun  lehut  er  am  Verhau ; 
Und  for  dcm  Kisensporu'geii 
Aufrauscht  das  Li^'d  der  zom'gen 
Donau,  der  liaide  frau. 


AerOM  the  heath  Is  streaming 

The  bivoiKiclv's  ni2:htly  fin;; 
She  crooked  scythe  is  gleaming 
In  Hie  hands  of  the  Magvur ; 
Herd  and  homestead  leaving 
To  the  saddlebow  he's  cleaving 
Ur  bends  o'er  the  fascine; 
And,  'nealh  his  iron  ridings 
Thy  stormy  song  is  chi<iing, 
Danube!    Thou  Heallior  <jucen; 

Shf  shouts  within  Iicr  hord^'rs, 
iShe  sN\cli:i  with  rage  and  pride  : 
"tlod  bpeed!  yo  brown  marauders, 
Hot  Hungary's  Ir.unati  tide  I 
Ife  hunters  and  ye  herders, 
Ye  flannliess  cyrabal-girders! 

V^WA  fifrr^  yr]  ivho  'lai  r, 
The  last  iur  right  uniting, 
YkHhMflMd  wMl  long  fighting, 
iM  flag  of  freedom  bear! 


"Betrayed  in  every  quarter, 
Betrayed  and  then  maligned, 
Ye  saved  above  the  slaughter 
The  standard  of  mankind; 
High  o'er  your  chargers  bouodkl^ 
Blood-ice  it.s  folds  surrounding^ 
Ye  shake  the  iiag  of  fate 
Thus— thus  ye  spread  it  o'er  me. 
Thus— thus  with  viotor5''s  glory, 
The  year  inaugurate  I 

"  Look  here,  each  w  estern  nation! 
One  people  still  can  feel 
Rebellion's  bold  salvation 
In  its  gauntlet -grasp  of  steel! 
In  far,  dim,  eastern  regions — 
Outpost  of  freedom's  legions— 
The  tidea  of  battle  swell, 
Whose  waves,  their  reflux  takings 
Ani  crcru  fetter  breaking. 
Shall  nuJce  ffou  free  as  wmI! 

**  Hear  ye  the  bugle's  clangor? 

Hear  ye  the  courser's  neigh ! 

See  ye  the  red  waves' anger  1 

'Tis-  *Raab's  great  battledav ! 

Charge  !  charge !  my  ridera  fearless! 

Charge!  efaarge!  KosMilh  my  pcBrici>4'* 

So  Bounds  tho  Daniihe's  song  ; 

So  soUs  she,  hoarsciv  chiding, 

Thro'  her  deop-set^nanmls  gliding, 

To  dull  Stamhoul  along. 
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LESSOHS  ntOH  HIBIOBY. 

THE  CRIMES  OP  THE  RICH  AND  THE  FOLLIES  OF  TUB  POOK. 


"Example  is  better  than  precept" — auJ 
ACtiog  on  that  ada^e,  I  purpose  iUuati-ating 
Otrtrai  ftiOiagB  of  &e  poor,  failiogii  as  preva- 
letit  now  aa  they  were  200O  years  agOt  by 
biatorical  examples.  I  believe,  if  the  people 
were  well  acquainted  with  lustui*y»  tliey 
would,  as  it  were,  behold  the  mirror  held  up 
to  themaelTes  in  its  pages— and  thus  seeing 
their  own  deformities,  the  Huicidal  aud  fatal 
effects  of  their  own  follies  and  vices,  they 
would  shun  them  for  the  future ;  and  seeing 
tho  tMupontit  lui'es  and>  ovIifieeB  of  their 
enemies,  as  shewn  in  the  past,  they  would  be 
cm  thoir  guard  against  them  iu  the  present, 
in  this  spirit  I  purpose  opening  the  pa^e  of 
biitory  to  the  people ;  a  page  alaK»9t  entirely 
sealed  to  them — for  in  the  first  place,  history 
has  been  written  mostly  by  the  rich,  iu  the  rich 
man's  interest ;  and  in  the  second,  place,  such 
a  thing  as  cheap  hiftorioalUteiailiire  ja  not  to 
be  found.  In  the  "UiatOKfof  Florence," 
concluded  in  this  number,  many  of  the  weak- 
nesses and  foibles,  and  much  of  the  greatness 
of  the  people  has  been  shewn-rbut  also  how 
thai  greatness  was  seduced  into  vice,  by 
pomps,  festivals,  and  shows,  how  it  was  de 
praved  by  luxury,  and  enervated  by  idleuois, 
niMler  the  sUlfiu  system  of  moral  poisominq 
adopted  bj  the  Meaid  as  the  foundation  of 
their  power.  However,  that  noblest  of  all 
histories,  the  Histoiy  of  Florence,  unfolds  to 
the  reader  such  a  blaze  of  gi-andeur,  that  the 
faults  of  the  people-are  almost  unlipprecfiiited 
in  the  admiration  of  their  virtues.  Few,  if 
any,  redeeming  features  veil  the  foibles  an  l 
the  crimes  characterising  that  history  I  uow 

poipoattlo  Ml%teb  that  wmiptiaad  in  one  of 

*  •  - 

:  -  ^       Ta»  Plkbwans  of  Home.-  . 
« -  TBO-DemoGvatic  Inatitution  of  Rome  wore 
.atilUn  existence,  the  legal  iskeletoa  of  freedom 

•  was  still  iotact — ^y  ^t  a  patrician  despoti-^m 
was  bearing  crush  ingly  upou  the  people. 
,Cla«KL  <|iii^otions  founded  ou  wealth  uud 

•  offleeaeparoted  the  populatioo^teipatrioiaAB, 
men  of  consular  dignity,  the  aristocracy,  into 
Kquites,  or  Knights,  who  were  getieniUy  the 
pm^UMMi  or  farmers  of  thereveuue  ;  and  into 
the-rwi»  the  ^\og  of  the  Osveka,  the 
^MUrilU  of  the  French,  the  **miA^*  or  "fMU"* 
ofoarown laud— the  Working-classes.  Rome, 
the  city,  comprised  Rome,  the  people;  svitli 
vastly  extended  posseasioua,  the  iuhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  were  the  law-givers  ewlBoie 
rulers  of  the  whol»--aad  therefore  Rome 
oflBtfa  a  concentrated  national  and  historical 
picture,  framed,  as  it  were,  in  marble,  such 
MisalMed  la  the  oaaa  of  biitfow other 


states.  The  Plebeiau?,  nominally,  had  its 
full  a  participation  in  the  government  as  any 
other  cliis8~lftW8  Jiad  to  be  saaetioiied  by 
the  gcnci'al  assemblies  of  the  people,  who 
ele  ;tc(l  thoir  own  mf\gistrates  and  goveinors, 
and  who  had  special  officers  of  their  owu, 
called  Tribmics,  to  defend  their  interests 
against  any  encroachments  of  the  hereditary 
senate.  These  tribunes  could  by  their  simple 
veto,  forbid  the  enactment  of  any  law,  though 
ratified  by  every  other  authority  in  the  state : 
and  by  placing  their  seal  on  the  temple  of 
•Saturn,  which  was  the  treasury,  they  could 
"  stop  tlio  supplies,"  oud  thus  at  once  paraU'^c 
the  goverameut.  Thus  it  might  bo  supposed 
that  democracy  Was  possessed  of  sufll^leot 
L'uaranteos  for  the  maintenance  of  its  povvcr. 
But  the  people,  while  preserving  political 
equality,  had  neglected  to  preserve  social 
equality,  or  anything  approttching  to'  it 
They  had  allowed  a  few  fainilies  so  to  mottO- 
polisc  lucrative  offices,  the  goveriunont  of 
conquered  provinces,  and  so  to  regulate  cuia- 
mercial  and  political  treaties  with  foroi^i 
countries,  as  to  amass  enormous  fortunes, 
while  the  Plebeians  themselves  remained  ui 
poverty.  The  consequence  of  this  vast  dif- 
ference of  means,  this  groat  social  distance 
bocween  rich  and  poor,  was,  practically',  a 
political  distance  also  ;  for  the  poor  becamo 
dependent  on  the  rich  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, for  work  aud  wage,  and  the  result 
of  this  dependence  was,  that  tbo  Plebeians 
with  all  their  right  of  public  meeting,  their 
primary  assemblies,  and  their  forms  of  Jo- 
uiocracy,  became  nothing  more  than  the  mouth- 
piece, by  which'  the  rich  proclaimed  Wha^ 
ever  laws  they  chose.  Here  is  andthcr 
proof,  that  political  equality  is  a  mcro 
farce,  where  great  social  inequality  exists, 
exists,  and  thAaemocrdt^  power,  once  obtiiined» 
will  have  no  oontiqusoce,  unless  the  public  OM 
it  for  till  recoghM  and  WeO  defiBed  piirneie  of 
maknig  '    .     '         •  -< 

THK  RICH  ruORBB,  AND  IllV.  POOR  EUOH. 

The  thbunitial  po%ver,  would,  however^  iD.itoclf 
haye  hem  ^ufBciaiii  /or  the^  aiahilmaia^  of 

power,  bad  it  been  wielded  in  tha.pQ{Milar.inte« 
r«)st.  But  the  bUaded  and  igaorant  plebeians 
almost  iovariably  cboae  "geu'leinea"oc  *'90* 
blemea"  to  rsprsseiit  themK-inftea^  of  ' 
wrurking  men.  The  iwaa|t  was,  that  ->he  tribsae- 
ship  was  only  used  as  a  stopping-stone  to  tli* 
consulate — as  a  melius  of  aggramliziug  a  patri* 
dan  fhmdy,  or  of  eonobling  aa  equeatriaii  one* 
Consequently  tbe  tribunitial  power  was  rkftly 
wielded  in  the  [)opular  interest,  and  when  it 
was, generally  only  to  make  the  tribune  wortli 
purchasing  by  the  patriciaos.    This  clearly 
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shews  ns  the  evil  of  allowlngf  thespsnoir  to  be 
wpreaented  by  the  h  iwk— this  clearly  shews  to 
ns  ttik  if  tha  working  invi,iii9tiui  .to  IK^  repre- 
s8Dted,  fi«  mustohooM 

THE  WORKING  MAN  AS  HIS  REPaBSENTATIVli:, 

aud  iiunound  him  with  such  conditiuiia  that  he 
c&onot  be  bribed  by  office,  gold,  or  raak. 

801^  liilwfv^r^^ha  people  had  a  r!jp1it  lo  meet 
Mmdi$e,  to  vote  in  their  3j  tribes,  nay  such 
meeting  was  requisite  for  the  sanction  of  laws. 
3ud  the  eleytioa  of  magistrates.    Therefore  the 
(ilebeiatia  IkUl  If  Ift  their  power  at  any  moment 
to  reverse  bad  laws,  and  to  enact  tjood  ones. 
But  now,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  it  h;id 
grada^IIy  become  cuHomary,  on  occasion  of 
greji^  yictdrie?  andfe^ivals,  to  give  Ccrea^'a,  or 
gifts  of;^)fO  to  the'PwBs.  and  to  entertain 
them  with  put ilio  f^arncs.    Victories  kept  multi 
plying  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  s?i  rn  workintr 
meiiof  Ronie  begao  to  ne^jlect  work,  and  live 
ta  wiTHng  Idleness,  seew^^f  obtaining  enough 
in  tli«  way  of  gift.  They  thence  bej^an  to  decjp- 
nej^4te  rapidly,  for  nothing:  is  so  debasing:  and  de- 
.iiN^iil^Dg  as  idlensHS.  TUfl  rich  gladly  beheM 
Ae'tniiiience  7^  oorroptroi},  and  used  it  as  n 
leverage  for  theobtainmcnt  of  power :  whenever 
an  office  was  vacant,  the  rival  candidates  emu- 
lated,ejjch  other  ill  their  largess -S:  and  =inter- 
^l^tif  to  the  peo';)le-^anrl  of  coiirie,  he  who 
jlll^ J^ost  cOrp,  and  exhibited  the  finest  >?araea. 
was  sure  to  be  elected.    Thi.s  the  rich  only 
coul4^d.o,  and  as  a  ueces-iary  conse^pienco,  n 
^P^^^^y*.  •  golden  oli^jarcby,  jjovemed  the 
.destinies  of  Borne.  The  same  with  the  enacting 
of  eew  laws:.  the  people  were  made  drunk,  and 
brit)ed — and  the  patrician"  conerally  carried 
any.measure  they  desired— exactly  the  ,Siime  as 
l«  flfi^e aii  Aitr  elecHona  neiw  in  Eni^land.  The 
ItiornJ  is  forrihly  conv/syed.  to  n^,  thut  freedom 
is  incompatible  with  vice — and  that,  if  the  peo- 
ple*? own  vices  an^  passions  .did  not  easlav** 
twn  &vt^,«U  tbiB  tristocraciea  apd  all  the  ar 
|Mpi^)^rQ|I^wii|r1d  «f!Ould  never  he  able  to  achieve 
ftcif  subjugation.     Rut  while  vice  speedily 
.4^royj\  a  j^ggpl?,  virtue  ,18  (^r  mqre  alow  in 
rmmng  tnem  to  power :  it  is'fiir  easier  tiO;pall 
down  than  to  build  op.  Vice  disarms  a  penple, 
and  when  virtue  rptnTn^s,  ohe  finds  them  weapon- 
IttK,  and  their  oppre.ssors  armed  to  the  ver3' 
teMi.    Utiarmed  virtue  .^ttands  a  sorry  cfan nee. 

TImn  .-tiifl'Umee;  hhwArenfa  wMeh  etternal 
djyastcrs  destroyed  the  influence  of  the  patri- 
cians for  the  moment — and  destroyed  their 
ability  to  keep  the  '»  mob"  of  Rome  in  gomi 
tUMor  bjr  ^MiMuai'or'ithiitony  aini'diiiripition ; 
— intem«V'wailttltlte  i'AifM  the  masses  into  a 
Wind  ani;er,tifid  ^ome  elear-sighted  and  honest 
Biaa  would' ever  and  anon  reveal  to  them  the 
■Oloiwof  libilpmisery.  Then  the  people  woold 
nn  in  tmoistible  powiir^he  patrieiiiiis  would 
qHU  MbM  the  itorti  "  and  laws  would  be 


enacted,  which  miij^hthavo  boon  supposed  saflfi- 
oient  to  dpstrov  the  cla-is  pr^dominanca  of  the 
riub.  Thus,  origioaliy,  laad  had  beea  hold 
by  the  people.  AU  coaqtiered  prorinces  were  in 
part  ilividod  amon^the  poor,  who  paid  a  slight 
rent-charge  to  the  treasury  for  their  holdings-^ 
aomethiug  on  the  principle  of  nationalisation 
of  land  propoundod  by  the  Chartist  Conten- 
tion. But,  as  the  rich  liad  the  wielding  of 
tho  laws,  they  soon  raised  tho  rente  to  so 
exorbitant  a  degree,  tliat  tho  tooanta  co>uld 
not  pay-^ond,  botBg:ia  auroaiif^  wtnp^itilvm 
from  their  holdings,  which'WOre  then  appro- 
priated by  the  rich.  Tho  same  was  done  in 
BnglnudiutUe  Bhape  of  dues  and  service; 
jftad  lfttev^  of wutosiuid  iMUtt.  .  Tii»x<iBalt 
that  almost  all  the  land  of  ftaly  was  held  by 
a  few  noblefe  and  money-mongers.  In  ono  of 
those  transciont  lucid  intervals  brought  on  by 
th«  Roman  people  had  ndbsMOOd'tlfB 
evil,  and  ctiaotod  a  law  that  no  one  man 
should  hold  more  than  500  acres  of  land. 
Thtugs  found  their  level  for  tho  moment ;  but 
soon  tho  rich  began  to  hold  another  500 
under  a  Migned  name— and  before  lOQg  Utie 
fiction  was  cast  u-sidc,  and  a  latided  mono- 
poly more  terriblo  thua  the  former,  was 
established  in  its  turn.  TIiIh  change  readii 
the  peoplo  «ao^or,  and  a  most  foftjlUe'  leA- 
Ma,  if  they  would  but  iakto  ift  WitelrlkMrttf : 

It  »  or  VO  ATAIL  HOWBYAB-OOOQ  9BB  MVB 

MAV  BB  THAT    ARK    KKaCTED    FOR  THE  POOR, 

AS  LONG  iVS  THE  EXPXUTION  OF  THEM    IS  EN- 

ruDSTED  TO  TiiK.Hica.  Jl  iji  better  to  have  bad 
fdwi  aimixikiined  by  afrM^  thmgood  Um 

Intense  misery  Md  ibjMt  wnrility  were 

the  result  of  this  ronewod  monopoly.  The 
courage  and  intelligence  of  the  peop'e  began 
i:o  decay;  and  uatnrally  so;  ^  MuNMrved 
people  is  never  a  brave  ono,  and  an  enslaved 
people  is  never  an  intelligent  one.    This  was 
proved  iu  Italy:  the  names  were  not  given 
in  reatiily  to  tbe  levies,  it  was  soarcely  pos- 
4ble  to  ndM^  eoidior;  even  when  Italy  was 
■hreatened  with  barbariam  invasion,  and  it 
was  found  that  tho  people  did  not  send  their 
children  to  bo  educated.    Instead  of  Educa- 
tion boiag -Hooded 'befovo  vieM  hm  'iho 
franchise,  the  franchise  is  needed  before  wc 
can  have  education.    At  this  period  dates 
•^he  effort  of  thb  Graoohi  to  restore  the  rights 
and  pixtsperity  of  tho '  fkleboiatiB.  '  Ao  In'  tA^e 
above  cemarka,  the  causes  are  shown  which 
produce  the  general  decadence  of  a  people, 
8o  in  tho  subsequent  narrative,  the  spe^al 
faults,  eri'ors,  and  follies  thaA  rain  a  apooifio 
iiovement,  will  be  made  atrikingly  apipaittife. 
Indeed,  some  of  its  more  salient  points  ap- 
{•L  most  pointedly  to  tho  Chartist  moTOBaont 
uf  the  present  day. 
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"  ■  ■ll—l  IMIIMHIII    .1^1^—    I  ■  '  "    ■  ■■  ■  ■   « 

MASTERS  AND  SLAVEb. 


TuEUE  was  formerly  a  wicked  mac,  one  ac- 
ontm!  of  heafeii.  Attd  this  nmn  wm  strong, 
and  be  hated  labour;  tlierefore  he  sakl,  What 
shall  I  flo  ?  if  r  !ah'U!v  not,  I  shall  die;  and 
labour  is  insupportable  to  me. 

Then  a  thought  of  hell  entered  into  bis 
heart.  He  went  forth  in  the  night,  and  seized 
some  of  his  brethren  whilst  they  slept,  and 
laded  them  with  cliains. 

Fov  said  he  wiiiau  ijimaolf,  I  will  compel 
them  with  rods  and  with  whips  to  labour  for 
we,  and  I  will  cat  the  fruit  of  their  labour. 

And  ho  did  even  as  ho*had  imagined  ;  and 
others  secii^  that,  did  liicewise,  and  men  were 
no  longer  bsetbren ;  tbcy  ware  masters  and 
slaves. 

That  day  was  a  day  of  mounung  oyer  all 
the  earth. 

And  ]oB|f  after  thero  arose  aaetbar  nan 
more  widfced  than  the  first,  and  more  noeursed 

of  heaven. 

Seeing  that  men  had  every  where  ir.creased, 
and  that  their  multitude  was  inuumerubk,  he 
said  within  hlmaeif : 

Perchance  I  mi-ht  easily  enchain  some,  and 
compel  them  to  labour  for  me;  but  they  must 
bo  fed,  and  ili(it  would  diminish  my  profits. 
Let  us  do  better;  let  them  labour fsr  nothing ! 
They  will  verily  die ;  but  as  their  number  is 
great,  T  shall  heap  up  riches  before  they  sb.ill 
have  diminished  much,  and  there  will  always 
remain  of  the  trsasorea  enough. 

Now,  ali  this  mnliitudc  lived  upon  that 
which  they  reeeived  in  exebfmge  for  their 
labtHir. 

Having  spoken  after  this  manner,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  certain  amongst  them,  say- 
ing; to  them  :  You  labour  for  me  during  six 
hours,  and  a  piece  of  money  is  given  you  for 
your  labour. 

Labour  during  twelve  hoars,  and  yen  irfH 
gain  two  pieces  of  money  ;  and  you  will  live 
better,  you,  your  wives,  and  your  children. 

And  they  believed  him. 

Then  said  he  again  to  them :  Ton  labour 
but  the  half  of  the  days  o€  the  year  ;  labour 
all  t  he  days  in  the  year,  and  your  gain  will  be 
double.  , 

Aid  they  bcflieved  him  agafai. 

Kow,  thenceforth  it  happened  that  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  having  become  greater  hy  tlic 
half,  whilst  tho  necessity  for  labour  was  not 

S eater,  the  half  of  those  wLu  formerly  lived 
r  theirtsil  no  longer  found  any  one  to  employ 
cm. 

Then  Lho  wicked  man, -whom  they  had  be* 


lieved,  said  unto  ihom  :  1  wiHgivo  work  to  you 
all,  upon  oonditton  that  you  Islbour  for  mc  the 
same  time,  and  that  I  pay  yon  but  the  half  of 
that  which  I  paid  you  before ;  for  T  wish  in- 
deed to  render  you  assiaUnee,  but  i  cannot 
ruin  mysdf. 

Then,  as  they  were  hungry,  they,  theu: 
wives,  and  their  children,  they  accepted  the 
proposal  of  the  wicked  m^au,  and  they  bleaaed 
him  :  for,  said  they,  he  restores  us  to  life. 

And,  continuing  to  deoesfe  them  in  lSi» 
manner,  the  wicked  man  continually  in- 
crea.scd  their  labour,  and  diminished  ihoir  hire 
And  thoy  died  for  la«k  of  sustenance,  and 
offers  eagerly  supplied  their  places;  fertile 
poverty  had  become  so  great  in  this  countiy. 
that  whole  families  sold  then.selves  for  a  moreei 
of  bread.  And  the  wicked  man  who  had  lied 
unto  his  brethren,  helped  up  greats  riches 
than  the  wicked  man  who  had  entttsiaad 
them. 

The  name  of  the  latter  is  Tyrant;  the  oiker 
Ims  no  noma  tut  in  U^U* 


The  Nkw  Ba|cB4BIAvb. 

We  live  in  times  when  it  is  affirmed  that 
a  new  inyaBiou  of  bai  bai'iftus  ve,  approachiug 
our  old  fiociely.  Behold*  it  is  aaid,  they  ^ 
ailready  on  our  threshold  demanding  admit^ 
tance.  Yoii  know  that  they  mean  Uie  illi- 
terate, doBtitute,  and  miserable  multitudeti, 
who  have,  indeed,  preserved  tike  vigour  <f 
barbarity,  and  compose  in  themselves  almost 
all  the  human  race.  They  beHicge  ns  already 
on  all  sidcB,  through  hunger,  suffering,  the 
wauta  of  tho  soul  and  the  body.  The  inva^ 
moB  is  approaching;  What  shall  sia  do^ 
»  Who  will  march  out  to  meet  those  aew 
\  barbarians,  like  another  St.  Leo  i  flh^l 
we  the  world  ii*  near  its  end  \  We  «^ 
bay  &at  a  jam  epoch  ia^  abwrii  to  eam- 
mence,  that  befiove  we  are  surprised  by  those 
who  arc  knocking  at  the  gate,  we  must 
prepare  a  new  spirit,  opan  egain  the  fastened 
seal  of  grand  disousfdoBB,  aj|d  work  oaos 
more  to  accomplidi  4»hrktianity.  Shall  we^ 
without  cfoing  anything,  qnietly  wscit  f'"-!' 
t))o  last  iudgmcnt  ^  Why,  it  hag  already 
begiLu,  tiio  trumpet  hab  alrckwiy  sounded. 
Whatever  beknga  to  the  4)ld  woddiis  ittdftd; 
it  fades  and  d^ppears. — Lecttartt  4y 
«^fser  i^uinsl,  deUmFtd  si»  ISiA^^. 
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PB  BRASSIEK,  A  DEMOCRATIC  ROMANCE, 


OOMPILSD  WBtili 


TifK  JQUftKAIi  OF  A  DEMOCRAT,  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DEHAaOGUE,  AND 

THE  MINUXp  OP  A  SPY. 


(Contimied  ftom  pi^ge  16S  <rf  No.  DC) 

CHAP.  XIII. — THE  COTTAGE. 


IkERE  was  a  cottage  on  tho  vcr^o  of  a  lieathy 
■BOr,  just  where  the  ground  icil  abruptly,  nnd 
in  a  precipitous  bank,  to  a  stream,  that  ruso 
from  a  wocNlttd  knoll  in  8toiiTiUe  Park.  This 
little  river,  growing  greater  as  it  rolled,  ga- 
thering tributaries  on  its  way.  darkening'  in 
its  course  with  the  muddy  torrents  of  uuUuted 
futory  streams,  flowed  sluggishly,  bat  iortnred 
fcy  a  thoasand  wheels,  through  the  great  town 
trhere  Dalton's  death  and  Bhas-^jru's  victory 
have  been  recorded.  That  stream  is  a  type  or 
oirioeial  STstem,  pare  in  its  syWan  sonrce, 
pollated  in  i:  ti  avel  throngh  the  manufactu- 
ring world.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  type  of .  our 
tnie  story  al&o ! 

Towards  the  left,  fronting  westward,  the 
moor  stretehed  for  some  miles,  till  dark  undu- 
lations denoted  where  an  upland  range  fenced 
oflf  another  region  of  culture  and  civilination. 
The  cottage  stood  on  the  most  northerly  verge 
of  the  heath,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
down  the  precipitous  embankment,  so  that  the 
fop  of  its  thatch  was  only  just  level  with  the 
heath,  and  the  smoke  issuing  from  its  low, 
mactf  elnmn^,  looked  to  one  coming  across 
tno  moor,  as  rising  from  a  fire  kindled  on  the 
ground.  Fir-trees,  furze,  birches,  larches,  and 
AKrobb^  underwood  of  dwarf-ehiis,  straggled 
vp  die  sides  of  the  precipice,  and  almost  oon- 
enled  the  cottage  from  the  view  of  those  who 
might  pasH  down  the  rnvino,  wliere  the  torrent, 
brawling  from  stone  to  stone,  sometinios  dash- 
ing in  cascades,  sometimes  whirling  in  deep, 
dark  pools,  enereased  the  solitude  and  secrecy 
of  the  cottage,  by  preventing  the  traveller, 
unless  very  near,  from  hearing  any  conversa- 
tioo  that  might  be  held  in  the  dwelling,  or  im- 
MNi^l^  adN>Bnd  it'  On  the  opposite,  the 
Mflheni;  dd^  of  the  ravine  ro^^o  bold,  and,  for 
^dnptttry,  very  lofty  lieight.s — in  part  wcll- 
HMMf'blure  in  part ; — from  one  of  which  the 
<Mly  dnttnet  -riew  of  the  eottage  could  be  ob> 
htfnd'i  but  froni  this  eminence  a  good  shot, 
▼Hh  a  good  rifle,  might  have  pieked  off  who- 
CT«r  sat  at  the  hearth  of  that  mulanchoiy 
dinAioff.  No  other  abode  was  within  a  mile 
of^ej^aoe.  Eastward,  a  heavy,  black  wall 
along  the  horizon  denoted  the  dense  and  stately 
fUaktinns  of  btauvilie  Uall,  the  fretted  pin- 


nacles of  which,  to  a  keen  eye,  were  faintly 

visible  among  the  trees. 

Over  the  west,  the  factory  region,  where  the 
horizon,  dull  and  level,  seemed  to  end  in  no- 
thin;:.  hung  an  eternal  veil  of  smoke,  now 
throbbing  into  haze  beneath  the  intense  glare 
of  a  summer  sun,  now  mingling  with  the  dark 
Tapoar  that  it  attracted  from  the  dietant  seas. 
Of  nights  an  uncertain  flidcer  darted  across  the 
sky  in  faint  Hashes,  from  minute  to  minute, 
like  the  tiuttering  of  a  fevered  pulse — a  not 
inapt  simile  for  that  lost  race  that  dw^ 
within  the  precincts  of  its  light. 

Curious  traditions  always  haunt  the  solitary 
— and  many  a  strange  tale  was  told  of  the 
former  inmates  of  that  cottage.  It  had  been 
the  abode  of  highwaymen,  coiners,  and  forgers 
— it  had  witnessed  murder  and  shrouded  crime; 
it  was  an  unlucky  .spot — and  much  more  in  a 
similar  strain.  Nor.  were  its  present  inmates 
likely  to  allay  the  eortosity  attaching  to  the 
place.  It  had  long  been  untenanted,  and  bad 
become  half-ruined,  liut  a  tew  months  previous 
to  tiic  I'tite  at  htanvillc  Hall  a  strange  man  had 
arrived  from  westward,  horn  the  niotory  die* 
tricts,  and  without  iskiiig  leave  of  landlord  or 
bailiff,  had  taften  possession  and  retained  it 
evvjr  since.  ^  He  had  brou^'ht  with  him,  too,  a 
very  beautifhl  woman,  and  very  soop  had 
wrought  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  place. 
Without  leave  he  knocked  down  ashes,  made 
plauks,^and  raised  new  doors — and  by  one  of 
those  anomala,  that  sometimes  will  occur,  that 
which  would  have  entailed  heavy  oonsequencies 
on  any  one  of  the  long-resident  villagers  of  the 
neighbourhood,  passed  oft'  with  impunity  on 
the  part  of  the  audacious  stranger.  Whether 
it  was  that  he  had  any  inflaence  over  the  bai- 
liff, with  whom  he  was  sometimes  seen  in  fami- 
liar conversation,  or  whether  the  adage,  that 
*'  one  man  may  steal  the  horse  while  the  other 
dare  not  look  over  the  hedge, was  exempli- 
fied in  his  case^  certain  it  is  that  he  had  pretty 
well  his  own  way,  and  contrived  to  live  in  a 
manner  that  sutticiently  puzzled  all  his  ncicU^ 
hours,  if  the  unneighbourly  and  remote  vkd* 
nage  of  the  stranger  could  deserve  so  familiar 
an  epithet.  Ho  never  worked — yet  ho  seemed 
to  have  ple&t|y,  wm  well  and  somewhat  jauntily 
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dressed  in  the_ftyl6  of  a  working-man— anH 

contrived  to  surround  his  wild  home  with  com- 
forts unkuuwn  in  tlie  cottage  of  the  agricuttuni* 
laboarer.  The  splendid  woman  he  had  bronght 
with  Uiru  (or  who  had  joined  him  since)  was 
brilliant  with  beauty — in  the  prime  of  life. 
,»ty  30  years  of  age, — tall,  bold,  shc.vy,  and 
yet  fascinating.  She  dre&»od  with  letnarkHblo 
plainness*  though  always  in  olcan^  neat,  and 
now  nttirc,  and  hei-  plain  garb  formed  a 
remarkable  and  vatliur  uapieasaiit  con- 
trast to  hci-  ucietiicioua  style  of  beauty. 
Soon  m<iny  whispers  where  afloat  as  to  the  fur 
finneof  the  house, 'and  of  its  inmatej.  What- 
ever might  be  the  connectiou  between  fh''ui, 
however,  calumny  could  not  trace  the  partici- 
pation of  others  in  its  secrets,  or  itB  entice- 
ments. The  tall,  gaunt,  sinewy  frame  of  the 
man,  and  his  stern,  wild — at  times  remilsivt; 
manner,  distanced  question  and  surmise — while 
the  equally  reserved  aud  cold  deportment  of  the 
woman  threw  conjecture  audeaiunmy  at  fault. 
His  cottage  was  full  of  arms  of  vaiious 
kinds;  and  a  deep  and  apparently  not  very  old 
scar  on  the  upper  pait  of  his  loiuhead,  shewed 
that  he  waa  not  one  of  those  who  shun  strife. 
Ue  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "Poacher,*'  but  his  claims  even  to  that 
oogoomea  were  hypothetical,  since  he  had  never 
been  convicted  of  the  act. 

Besides  the  bailifi',  the  only  ouc  with  whom 
he  seemed  on  intimate^  oi:  ^ven  conversational 
terms,  was  Mr.  Frederic  Ai|^ustns  Cambric.  Nor 

could  there  be  a  p;reat(  r  contrast  th  i»  that 
between  Cambric  aud  the  Poacher.  Cambric 
was  trim,  slight,  elegant,  and  certainly  I'ather 
handsome,  though  his  features^faaltless  and 
Grecian,  were  of  an  effeminate  style,  yet  sinister, 
notwithstanding.  His  hand  was  small,  white, 
and  jewelled;  his  foot  remarkably  little,  his 
hair  dii^,  curled,  and  glossy  to  silkinevsf  his 
figurft  supple,  pliant»  and  '^v&cet'al.  That  of 
the  Poacher  was  gaunt  and  stalwart,  his  hair 
short  and  sbagg)^,  and  where  the  scar  lay  broad 
across  his  head,'the  sldn  was  bare.  He  had  a 
habit,  when  excited,  of  passing  his  great  brown, 
brawny  hand  throuf^h  his  hair,  flis  features 
were  large,  bold,  and  irregularly  handsome; 
and  withal,  though  a  fierce—  at  times  demoniac 
— scowl  would  pass  across  his  countenance,  there 
wa^  somethings  honest  in  its  mould,  givin:^  yoti 
the  impression  of  a  naturally  £^ood  character 
warped  by  some  fierce  paaaions.  His  large 
muscular  limbs  were  moved  with  a  massy 
heaviness,  Ris  great  foot  was  planted  rather 
than  plai-ed  upon  the  t^round.  Such  were  the 
two  disproportiuned  and  dissimilar  friends,  the 
valet  aud  the  poacher. '  Between  them,  and 
strange  as  it  may  seem  for  a  w;>man,  and  a 
fascinating  woman  too,  a  mixture  of  the  two-— 
was  the  temale  companion  of  the  latter. 

It  was  not  long  before  Cambric  was  to  be 


completely  fascinated  by  the  woman — whs^ 

with  the  poacher  seemed  to  like  him  as  a  toy. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
imagine  that  the  effeminate  in  manner,  habit, 
and  appearaune,  should  not  be  a  match  for  the 
stalwart,  rough,  and  hardy.  The  glittcriui;, 
supple,  and  slender  ^nake,  is  a  formiiiabic 
opponent  for  the  buUiy  bison.  Never  for  a 
moment  did  Cambric  feel  inAriority  in  the 
presence  of  the  poacher ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
returned  the  feeliQg  of  contempt  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  new  friend,  lie  looked  upou 
the  latter  as  a  rough  ston^  which  he  opold  wi 
in  his  machinations,  and  wear  on  his  litde 
finger  to  be  cast  aside  at  pleasure.  He,  how- 
t  vcr,  stood  iu  some  awe  of  the  poacher's  female 
coiupanion,  yet  his  vanity  and  bis  passions.slifai 
nought  a  conquest  over  her  Jieart,'  wfaeOtto  his  i>ur« 
prise,  he  found  her  virtue  was  not  as  venal  as  he 
had  thought.  Whatever  might  be  her  object,  the 
itrange  beauty  cuudesceudod  to  datter  the  pM''« 
aions  of  the  elegent  valet;  whether  it  was  thl| 
she  intended  Lo  avail  herself  of  Cambric's  ser- 
vices for  wme  ulterior  pur[yose,  or  that,  by  th  t 
attraction  of  contrasts  which  so  often  liniu  tbc 
most  opposite,  natarest  the  masQiUae  woman 
was  allured  by  the  effeminate  man. 

CHAPTER  XIV.  -* 

XHB  THRESHOLD. 

The  8UU  was  setting  over  the  remote  foctery 
distriot  of  the  west,  in  lurid  amoke^t-tho 
chfpshold  of  the  eottage  atood  Cambrio-and  tie 

-tranger  woman. 

'*Ask  not  who  I  am — be  contented  with 
what  i  am. "  she  said  ;  you  had  best  bary 
the  past,  if  you  could."* 

'*  Tha  past!"  cried  Cambric,  *«  ah  !  tlic  past 
rests  lij^btiy  on  my  heart — some  few  regrets— 
neglected  opportunities — hopes  unrealised — " 
**  How  long  faavo  you  been  wUh  W«t— with 
Mr.  I)e  Drassier.  I  mean?" 

"  Twelve  years  !" 
.  '*  And  bow  did  yoa  recommend  yourself  to 
htm  first?** 

Oh  !  An  amour — a  pretty  girl ! — " 
"You  helped  hiin  to  obtain  her — to  ruinlier 

— to!"  she  grew  deadly  pale — but  ber 

eyes  flashed— flnshed  terrible  fire.  Can^e 
atnrted — ^shc  observed  it,  and  turned  her  bead 
away,  hnt  tlic  mk- loaves  she  held  in  her  bftod, 
were  literally  crushed  in  her  convulaive  grasp. 

"  Were  you  ever  l»efore  in — "  said  Cambric, 
buttheeentenoe  died  on  his  tongue,  and^vtoo, 
turned  pale. 

An  easy  smile   of  apparently  ingenuous 
hilarity  glistened  on  the  lip  of  the  syreo, 
she  burst  fortb  in  eong 

"  I  was  born  in  a  hut  on  the  moor,  - 

Where  the  cross- ways  of  misery,  meet f  * 
In  my  childhood  I  begged  at  tlic  door, 
la  my  girlhood  I  widited  in  the  atceei. 
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"  The  vlrtuo!]««  miv  spnrn  me  aside  ; 

But  what  arc  the  virtuous  to  me? 
I,  too,  have  my  wofoanly  pride,— 

'Tjs  to  seen  what  they  forced  me  to  be. 


"Frederick  1". she oontiaued,  with  the  same 
apparent  teif-tt)MRidoi<iiiwity  I  elioald  like  to 
tee  the  Hall.    Take  me  there.*' 

'Oh  !    Bow  happj   you  niAke  me! 

Maline!— " 

"Toft!  but,  marie  mo!  not  when  I  can  be 
Ma  or  known — I  should  not  like  it  to  bo  seen 

that-" 

"  Ha  1  lia !  you  just  saog  that  you  oared 

not—" 

"  It  is  not  ^me/'  she  resumed,  with  • 

tlu^Ii  of  pri'lc — **  shame !— bitter  sluime  to 
him,  and  not  to  ine  !" 

"Toiiim  ?  to  vftiom? " 

whoever  sin,  nod  le»Y0S  the  sin- 
ner, "she  replied,  OHimly,  But,  Ust^  !  when 
tile  place  is  still  and  quiet — when  no  one  is 
•ihiMtt— in  short,  whoa  ''—-and  she  bowed  her 
hesd  OQ  the  shoulder  of  the  eochantod  valet. 

"It  snail  be  don'et  to-ni^ht ! 'Oh!  eome 
to-m!{ht,  Miline!" 

"No!  not  to-iiiijht.  But  f  will  t»^!!  you 
When.  Is  there  not  to  bo  u  t'eto  at  tuc  hall 
MNMlf*' 

"  There  is." 

"That  n!y:ht  !  we'll  speak  again." 
A'deep  mauly  yoioa  was  heard  stugiug  up 
theiavioe,  aod  appMachiog  rapidly. 
"It  it  i  , 

"Who?" 

"  Toe  PuacUei' f  i^epUed  Maliue,  with  a 
smil«.  Aiifi  s^oa  they  saw  him  striding  up  the 
Unk,  lingiog : 


You  may  act  and  yon  may  prate. 
For  honour,  lovo,  and  duty— 
But  three  things  baffle  ofaaoee  attd  fate. 
They're  force,  and  fraodi  and  beauty. 

Beauty  lures, 
Fraud  tieeures, 
Aad  fbi«e  will  keep  you  low ; 
These  shall  be, 

>  (  fOd<s,  for  mf, 

Ho!  Heii^hoi  Hallo!  Ho! 

<*0ood  men  starve  without  rewatdr 

Ikit  fortune  follows  sinning; 
Wl)y  th"n  ptay  a  losing  card. 
For  prizes  wortli  the  winaiog  ? 
Beauty  luras, 
'  Fraitta  seeurea,  eto.  • 

"  Kogucs  alone  are  men  of  wit ; 
Your  saint's  a  fool  and  knows  it ; 

Who  wins  the  game,  ho  merits  it;- 
Tlie  fact  of  w-Innin;,^  shows  it. 
Beauty  lures, 
Fraud  secures,  etc. 
**  You  may  act,  and  you  may  prate* 

F(}r  lionour,  love,  and  duty  ; 
But  throe  things  baffld  chance  and  fato, 
They're  force,  and  fniud,  and  beauty. 
Beauty  lures. 
Fraud  secures, 
And  force  will  keep  yott  low ; 
These  shall  be, 
Gods  fog  rae. 
Ho!  Heigho!  Hallo!  Ho!" 
Mali  Tie  went  to  the  first  step  of  the  descent 
to  meet  the  poacher.  <iainbric  stood  in  thought. 
''Here  comes  my  mai^I  *'  ho  said,  suddenly,  in 
an  under  Cone. 


POLITICAL  JL>KiiiONiiaiS. 


Is  publisbiiig  tMi^  utagasiuQ  1  have  set  out 
with'  the  ^terminattoQ  of  not  introducing  or 
allowing  to  be  tntro<lu?;td>  any  pwsonal  matter 
-~bat  i  thiak  I  shall  hardly  be  accused  of  in- 
fri^gii^  that  rule,  it'  I  insert  a  letter  I  ad- 
'niiBd,.  betwecm  conviction  and  sentence,  to 
ford  Troffo^  (then  Chief  Juatioe  Wilde)*-aB 
illiutralive  of  the  right  of  public  meeting — a 
^ight  for  the  vindication  of  which  I  suffen'd 
^OiQtly  with  many  others.  ThuL  letter  wa^ 
Mibed  just  iiiksr  the  bogianing  of  my  im- 
prisonment, but  a  limited  number  of  copies 
mly  being  struck  off,  few  of  the  readers  of  this 
P^riodiciil  will  hav^  seen  it.  At  the  present 
tisH^  When  the  c^se  of  the  politieal  prisoner  is 
"'Xdlmg  so  much  attention  in  all  quarters,  it 
prove  interesting  to  .see  the  real  grounds 
<Mi  which  they  were  sentenced,  as  given  in  the 


**  Mi  Luhi>, 

In  passing  sentence  on  a  priMUer,  It  the 
proviooe  of  the  judge  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  verdict  is  obtaine'',  tlie 
motives  oi'  the  supposed  offender,  and  the  cou 
sequences  of  his  actions. 

X  object  to  sentence  being  past  on  mo  on  aU 
these  groundg,  and  1  leol  confidence  in  appeal- 
ing to  an  I'tJi^lish  Judge  from  tUti  venal  rapa- 
city of  jouniaii:it  partisans,  and  ihe  guilty  pre- 
judice of  a  misinformed  j  ury. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  characti^r  of 
the  men  in  that  box,  they  earae  prejudicLtl 
agaiu>«t  their  Uuiy, — the  press  sowed  the  seed 
of  that  fbeling,  and  what  they  have  heard  in 
this  court  hasfortilted  the  error. 

They  have  been  taught  to  look  on  me  as  a 
desiguing  demagogue — as  an  amhitious  adven- 
turer living  oa  tbe  people.    I  Will  tell  theni» 
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that  I  came  from  ranks  far  higher  than  any  in 
that  bojb  or,  perhaps,  than  any  in  this  court — 
and  I  lAUtlnctfy  amert,  <lHlt»I aMflfloed 
flomoltiojoiiifoi t  and  pecnnigry  resourceB  to  the 
cause  I  have  embraced.  As  to  being  an  adven- 
turer, my  position  raises  me  above  the  necessity 
of  struggling  for  wtaHh  Is  tli9  MlMb  iow- 
nmch  as  a  coosiderable  property  is  Mttled-oii 
my  family  and  myself,  to  the  posaession  of 
which  we  must  come  at  no  very  distant  period. 
Neither  did  I  seek  a  standing  in  society,  inas- 
aiMli  M  my  Urth  tad  ooniwioiis  assured  me 
access  to  what  are  called  the  first  circles ;  so 
much  go,  that  I  regret  having  attended  those 
head-quarters  of  frivolity,  the  levees  fixni  draw- 
ing rooms  of  her  Majesty.  ' 

But  they  call  me  a  deiigning  demagogue. 
I  will  tell  them,  I  have  never  rfaincd  by  the 
chartist  movement.  I  hava  invariably  refused 
an  and  every  remwMvfttioii  $»  my  homlile  aer- 
noes  in  the  poopto^s  oanae  1 1  have  never  though 
repeatedly  pressed  so  to  do,  accepted  of  one  far 
thing  for  my  lectures  either  in  town  or  country; 
and  it  is  only  a  ibw  weeks  sin€e,'thatt  without 
soUdtation,  I  hanw  been  vMalmooify  eleoted  a 
member  of  the  Chartist  Executhre,  and  aban- 
doned a  situation  of  far  higher  emolument,  to 
devote  myself  to  the  duties  of  tliat  oi^ce. 

As  a  barrister,  I  baiFt  ftiYnrisMly  reftwed  to 
accept  of  fees  from  the  poor— and  even  from 
the  better  oflf  I  have  returned  them,  when 
offered,  and  there  are  legal  gentlemen  in  this 
conrt  who  can  testify  thi  fast'  When  I  tell 
yonj  in  addition  to  this,  that  my  present  means 
are  very  limited — indeed  painfully  so,  and  that 
my  opportunities  of  obtaining  lacrative  em- 
ploymont  bam  ft«qviAt»  I  think  yon  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  say,  that  no  mere  adven- 
turer, no.  designing  demagognSi  stands  befo(ie 
you  now. 

Neither  let  it  be  said,  that  my  political  senti- 
ments are  the  growth  of  a  day — the  result  of 
a  sudden  impulse.  I  should  be  a  very  un- 
worthy advocate  of  a  popular  movement,  were 
such  the  case.  No !  I  will  refer  you  to  works 
of  which  I  havf  been  tha  aathqr  dnringthe 
last  ten  years,  and  which  have  won  the  repeated 
and  unqualified  praise  of  the  press  of  all  parties, 
from  the  leading  authorities  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  the  provincial  papesk 

Think  not,  mj  Lord,  I  mention  these  things 
in  self-glorification ;  but  since  the  Attorneys 
General,  has  thought  proper  to  ^s^ierse  uiy  ipo- 
tives,  I  owe  It  to  tha  ctms  I  m^aam,  to>uidi- 
cata  my  position. 

I  have  said  the  jury  were  prejudiced.  Indeed 
the  grossest  misrepresentation  has  been  used  by 
the  Times,  ie  giving  reports  of  speeches  i  neyer 
uttered;  no  novelty  in  that  journal,  if  wo  may 
believe  the  Daily  News  of  the  6th  ult.,  where 
it  states  in  its  leading  Oitifile,  rofeniftg  to  a 
Speech  of  Lord  Ashley:— 

Tha  nytrts  in  fha  HSnm  o^kla,  aawa 


have  recently  bad  occaaipn  to  show,  have  been 
80  gl&i-ingly  partial,  a^d  £Al«ely  <^loure4,  that 
wa  do  not  hesitate  ta.i^WMii  Ik  belief  that  nsft 
one  half  that  is  h#t«  rapfftaj*  vMored 
by  Lord  Ashley." 

The  falsehood  on  the  part  of  the  lima  ii 
provad  hs  tM  instanoe  af  tha  very  speaeb  witli 
whidk  I  stand  bsvn  ohaiged ;  in  the  Tlmtt^  i» 
port,  f^rmt  expressions  and  violent  denuncia- 
tions being  aitributed  to  me,  the  use  of  which 
is  clearly  4iisprored  by  tlir  wecy  notes  tha 
govemmsnl'  vsporler  j  whom  I  most  npam 
compliment  on  the  accuracy  of  his  report.  ' 

Further,  the  Tiitm  hm  ontraged  the  lawsof 
honour,  and  disgraced  the  press  to  which  II  ba> 
longs,  hf  prejndgfaig  h  caea  and  Ailing  its 
columns  with  extracts  from  my  speeches,  tort 
from  their  context  and  misquoted  in  detail.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  report  of  all  I  said  in  the 
eanvanlien,  talcan  ftom  ilw  daily  press,  ta  prove 
the  wilful  falsehoods  of  the  Times. 

Now,  I  ask,  whether  a  fair  verdict  can  be 
given  by  a  jury  that  most  manifestly  have  corns 
biassed  by  sudi  means? 

But  I  hats  to  complain  of  far  musre  than 
this.  I  have  to  complain  of  the  manner  m 
which  the  Attorney-General  has  conducted 
this  case,  creating  prejudice,  and  asserting 
what  is  ftklse.  '  * 

He  'las  told  the  jury  iu  the  case  of  Shai|H- 
he  has  told  it  in  my  own  case — that  we  most 
be  base  designing  men  for  trying  to  redress  the  ^ 
wrongs  of  othava,  bsaattsa  we  mnrsalvns  lia  not 
suffer  tha  sama  nissry.  Such  ah  idea  can  only 
flow  from  a  mean  and  dastardly  soul.  What! 
cannot  the  Attorney- General  compreheady  that 
a  'nup  may  Mmr  tha  ynMngsaf  anoltol 
Or  does  he  only  ftal  C!faristian  chivi^,  whaa  Af 
IS  paid  for  It.  \ 
TUe  Attorney -General  has  imputed  words  i 
and  meanings  to  a  manj  whom  legal  form  for-  \ 
bade  to  snswar  him.   In  order  to  prejudice  a  ' 
middle-class  jury,  he  told  them  that  Chartists 
were  spoliators — would  break  into  their  shops 
and  would  divide  thcii;  property.   Where  iay  his. 
pTQpfP  Wharsisthasbndaiaaf  piooi;^  Bots' 
we  not  always  (aaght  and  done  the  coatsaiy? 
It  was  a  dastardly  and  a  deliberate  falsehood —  j 
it  has  influenced  the  jury,  and  !  a|^>ei^  to  joa 
against  tha  affmls  of  tha  isspmasian. 

W^atr  ccmld  he  rely  so  little  on  the  medfcl 
of  the  case — <;ould  he  rely  so  little  on  his  owa 
legal  ingenuity — that  when  the  other  evsslsg 
I  shook  my  bead  in  dissei|t  from  the  ststieiiisitf 
-r-ilMi  I  was  a&aid  to  stand  in  court  by  yAuft 
I  uttered  in  the  field — he  forgot  hia  legal  poit- 
tion  and  the  presence  of  your  Lordship,  he-  M  i 
out  of  his  roll,  and  made  a  personal  attaok  by-' 
nana,  vk^  vl%  not  on  my  tiial*  wid  mgedy 
listener  in  this  court,  and  dared  to  tell  thejurj':  j 
**  i    said   1   wouM  Rtill  lead  the  people  to 
violence  t"-    Why  did  he  not  IqU  them,  that  I 
dissenisd  from  l2|ia  charge  of  iijpWii|^P<m 
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I  bln'»h  for  the  profeseion  to  which  T  belong, 
when  1  hear  the  Attorney-General  take  so 
km,  BO  waitlbt,  and  m  mtmftnty  an  MVantage. 

W&At!  covM  he  rely  so  little  on  the  meritB 
of  his  case — could  lie  rely  ?5o  Wtt]^  on  his  own 
legal  iDgenuity,  that  he  must  try  to  dishonour 
the  Croirn  he  r^p#eteots  by  turning  calumnia- 
tor-general? tkit'l  en,  RB  r«prie4ii(  tbe 
CroiTO !  No !  no  !  TTo  represents  but  a  paltry 
.1  vacillatinfi:,  a  weak  and  dispicftble  faction — 
and  I  mast  say  it  is  most  perfectly  represented. 
Ifell,  I  am  ^Ad  to  find  a  mere  ahaktf  of  nkif 
head  couM  make  tbtf  Attotoef-GeiieHd  hm  Ms 
the  other  evening. 

My  lord !  the  jury  lii?t  bMIl  fllt^Siher  mis- 
led In  (lieso  tria«>-ft  fi  not  ^  Mir  SOviet'elgn 
Lafly,  the  Queen,  against  the  Deftndant/*  but 
ur  Sovereigil  IgOfda^  Ihe  Wki^,  agaiaat  tfie 
i'eople  ! 

Again,  mj  Lord,  the  Attorney-General  has 
tnveUed  230  milee  out  of  tiM  noord    get  jiip 

pvidence  Ogalnst  mo.  Because  I  said,  "  the  men 
of  Bradfoid  bt-haved  gloriously  and  gallantly," 
lie  tries  to  make  me  liable  for  every  act  which 
a  tadtWduala  In  Bhidftvd  might  cdniaiit. 
What  I  said  then  I  say  again.  Tkoy  acted 
'  gloriously"  because  in  the  midst  of  excitement 
and  hot)  they  never  broke  a  single  pane  of  glass, 
eommittediioone  act  af  plunder,  of  ifere  guilty 
vf  a  single  outrage  upon  property.  That  they 
behaved  «  gallantly''  the  TiiMS  itaelf  statto  in 
a  leading  article. 

And  now,  my  lord,  I  have  to  protest  against 
the  erroneous  impreiBsion  which  pabllc, 
and,  therefore,  the  jury,  have  drawn  from  the 
remarks  which  fell  from  your  lordship  on  this 
case:  a  meaning  which  I  am  convinced  was  far 
fram  the  mind  of  to  Omlnent  a  legal  aothorify 
as  your  lordship;  but  a  suppoMd  meaning 
which  has  nevertheless  procured  my  conviction, 
ft  N^prs  to  the  right  of  the  public  meeting,  to 
tn^'wtllt  charging  me  wftil  atteodin^  to  nh- 
lawful  assembly.  It  is  a  Subject  .so  important, 
effecting,  as  it  does,  the  right  of  public  meeting 
ui  England,  that  1  am  sure  (besides  the  con- 
dto«u<9i  of  my  own  eUei),  your  Lordship 
woald  fhaaii  me  for  oalttng  yomc  attotftidn  t6 
the  subject. 

The  verdicts  on  the  recent  cases  (my  own 
iododed),  would  seem  to  interfere  altogether 
ivtt  the  right  of  pabllc  meeting  mid  of  free 
nsciissioD,  sind  make  them  wholly  dependen  t 
on  the  caprice  of  government.  They  interfere 
vtth  the  right  of  public  meeting,  for  your 
IiiMbbfp  hfaa  mied,  that  a  meetiAg  calledf  a^  a' 
lawfiU  hour,  attended  in  a  lawful  manner,  and 
nimmoned  to  a  lawful  place,  for  a  lawful  pur- 
J^se,  may  become  illegal,  if  inflammatory  lan- 
giu^e  is  spoken  at  the  aame;  or  if  the  peculiar 
cifcomtUnoea  of  the  tIMea  cause  apifrehension 
f  f  rxciternent.  Now,  my  Lord,  does  not  this 
virtually  destroy  the  right  of  public  meeting  ? 
designing  knave,  perhaps  a  Whig,  may 


be  sent  fo  tfip  meeting,  after  d  few  words  of  se- 
dition, and  the  piibUc  right  of  Engliahmen  at 
bnet  ail  «iitflit*nil  mMNkhQ*." 

A^ain,  *<  {>ecal!ar  6fa''6nmelan«jfl  of  the  time/* 
would  seem  the  v^ry  reason  why  public  meetings 
^hould  bo  held.  It  is  exactly  under  "  peculiar 
circumstances  '  that  the  people  ought  to  take 
stfdftMA-lMth  one  Mother  9  It  ht  fnt  in  ordinary 
imes  that  meetings  are  the  least  wanted.  My 
Lord,  yoa  seem  to  bo  trenching  ve*y  narrowly 
on  the  British  Constitution. 

6eeotldly,  as  t«  the  right  of  firee  diacisiioii. 
Now,  yoor  Lordahit)  has  ruled  that  I  am  answer- 
able for  every  thing  that  is  said  in  my  presence 
at  a  publip  meetipg.  Pause,  my  Lord,  before 
you  give  to  ue  world  ao  nioiislrettft  a  dottrlne ! 
Snpiraie  I  drrive  at  a  meeting  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore another  man  has  done  speaking,  and  that 
man  has  beoit  speaking  sedition;  I  am,  accord- 
ing to  your  doctrine,  guilty  of  what  he  has 
kpSkeh.  Thiftk  of  the  absnrdity  of  srieh  a  la#. 
The  context  of  things  said  beforo  T  came  may 
make  what  I  hear  .sedition.  Or  it  may  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  prove  that  I  arrived  two  mi- 
fioteii  sd^der  or  liter ;  or  Che  noise  may  prevent 
my  catching  ihe  speaker's  meaning;  or  I  may 
not  attend  to  all  that  is  said ;  or  1  may  be  con- 
versing with  a  friend ;  and  yet  I  am  to  be  guilty 
Of  eeditlolk.  0o,  my  Lord,  let  the  fault  b^visited 
pn  fh€f  right  ^person.  J  wish  the  AV bigs  would 
fcarry  outthnt  doctrine.  Why,  my  Lord,  what  has 
free  di.scussion  come  to  in  England,  if  I  am  to 
fittend  a  meeting  in  a  state  Of  terror,  iMt  some* 
body  should  say  something  in  some  way  to  offend 
the  susceptibility  of  a  Whig  Attorney-General  ? 

Again,  my  Lord,  pause  before  you  lay  down 
this  law.  **  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  dis- 
agree r*  A  leaned  brother  of  yoor  Lordship 
ruled  a  sfiOrt  time  since,  that  "  great  numbrrs  " 
made  an  assembly  unlawful.  "  If  there  were 
more  than  could  conveniently  hear,"  said  the 
judge,  *'tfie  meeting  wail'  nnlawAil."  Toar 
Lordship  very  properly  ruled  on  these  very  trials 
that  number.s  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
For  my  part,  I  believe  that  a  meeting  of  very 

freat  nifmVerft  woidd  never  be  fbund  IITega). 
[ere  is  indeed  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the 
law.  The  legal  lino  has  many  hooks.  If  1 
swim  into  the  wake  of  one  judge,  I  am  caught 
on  the  hook  of  numbers.  If  I  go  to  that  of  the 
I  oth^,  I  may  be  made  answerable  fn  what  some- 
body  salid  when  I  was  not  present,  or,  if  present, 
could  not  prevent  his  saying.  So  much  for  pub- 
lic meeting  and  free  discussion  I 

And  now,  my  Lord,  as  to  the  niterfor  resnlff 
of  the  meeting.  If  a  meeting  results,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  result,  in  a  riot,  I  am  to  be  answerable 
for  that  too  I  Now,  see  the  gross  absurdity  of 
this.  We  wilt  suppose  I  attend  a  meethig, 
make  a  lawful  speech,  and  then  leave ;  some- 
body  rises  immediately  after  I  have  left, 
makes  an  inflammatory  speech,  excites  the  audi- 
ence,  a  riot'ensues,  and — /  am  a  rioter/ 
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.  AgaiOt  my  Lord,  aup{>ose,  alter  the  meeting 
la  ov«r*  when  it  has  disperMd  or  ia  disperaing,  a 

bod  J  of  evil  diKposed  pca'SODS — say  thieves,  pick 
po(  kets.  or  police — come  to  the  spot,  take  ad  van- 
tage pt'  the  circumstanced, aud  commit  a  riot—  I 
atk,  is  it  Uar,  is  it  ju$«t,  is  it  reasonable  that  th* 
meeting  anU  ih^  ape  kers  should  be  held,  aik 
swerable  for  their  crime?  Nt)r  is  it  an  argument 
against  public  uoieijiltigs  that  a  di&turbauce  max. 
possibly  be  eonimittad  by  parties  who  fin  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  meeting.  What}  woult 
you  forbid  pulil'o  mot-tings  becaasc  a  few  win- 
dows may  be  broken  by  s<ime  thieves  ?  Why 
don't  you  write  up  "  iSo  Thoroujjhfare''  in  tb. 
atreetSj  l»ecaiise  ayoung  nobleman  breaks  a  lainp 
glas^  ?  I  submit  it  must,  6rstly,'bi:  clearly  prove*, 
that  tiie  speech  delivere  d  wa.s  calcuhitpd  to  ex- 
cite a  riot;  and,  isccondU,  that  the jiaities  whi 
hsard  the  spi  ech  were  aotually  those  wlio  caused 
or  committed  the  riot.  Now,  the  law  ofEnglam. 
and  of  common  sensp  apjii-ars  to  me  to  b«  this  : 
hold  a  man  answerable  for  what  hesays^  not  f^i 
what  is  said  by  another.   Hold  a  man  answer- 
Able  Ibr  what  he  doe8».uot  for  .what  is  done  by« 
another;  and  lot  tlie  goveninvent  take  care  o' 
their  own  pickpockets,  and  not  make  us.  an- 
sweimbte  fpr  thstii... 

Again,  it  ia  ruled  that  meetings  aee  precisely 
illegal  according  to  the  alaim  the}'  create;  so 
that  governm*  nt,  by  bringing  up  a  few  cowjuU 
or  u  crockery  dealer,  an  they  did  on  'riuuisday 
last,  cah  convict  a  wliole  meeting  of  illegality. 
AVIut  an  awfully  illegal  meeting  it  would  be,  it 
it  was  held  in  a  quarter  inhabited  by  old  maid- 
— or,  worse  stiil,  ii  it  was  held  near  the  abode 
of  a  Whig  minister — for  Whij's  are  proverbially 
cowurdij.  Meetings,  1  as^rt,  are  not  illegat 
merely  according  to  the  alaim  they  create,  but 
aocordmg  to  the  alarm  they  create  in  the  majo- 
rity of  the  inhabitants  of  a  itiatrict,  and  in  the 
mii|ds  of  men  possessed  of  reasonable  iirmncs^ 
and  coin^gr.  Not  0110  witjief"?  has  daied  t<i 
assett  that  such  alarm  was  created  on  the  4th 
of  June. 

Thus  mucli,  my  Lonl,  for  the  law  of  public 
mectii'.g  ill  Ki;;;]aiid.  1  submit  that  the  expo- 
sition given  by  '.our  Lordf;hi|i  in  entirely  new  ; 
it  is  in  tact  a  new  law,  and  n  i  um  sentenced 
nnder  it,  for  an  act  cf  mroiited  antecedently,  the 
nnomaly  will  take  place  of  judging  a  man  by 
€^  post  facto  law. 

Thusnruch,  my  Lord,  for  the  law  untler  which 
I  am  convicted,  or  for  the  v  ay  in  which  it  was 
understood  by  the  jury.  I  do  not  conceive  thai 
there  ever  was  the  8li|;htest  prete.xt  for  accusing 
me  either  of  **  unlaw hil  as^mbly" or  of  "riot." 
As  for  the  words  I  ottered,  do  not  suppose  I 
stand  here  to  retract  a  syllable,  or  shrink  from 
the  nvown!  of  a  single  .sentiment.  My  di  fence 
is  an  accuaatiou  of  the  government.  IIh--  speech 
for  which  1  am.  indicted  is  a  viudicatiou  of  our 
constitutional  rights  1  th«  indicimsint  framed  by 
gorenment  is  an  attack  upon  onr  constitution. 


.1  have  pleaded  '*  A'o/  O'mity"  not  deny  my 
words,  but  because  in  my  wc:Vl,  i  deny  Hist 
there  is  Guilt. 

The  Attorncv-(it:i)*-)  )1  would  fain  taunt  mc 
with  shrinking  in  thi^  court  from  what  I  said 
.lUtside.  I  d^  him  to  do  so.  When  hsvel 
shrunk  ?  When  did  I  deny  my  words?  I  bars 
not  even  given  you  the  tiouble  to  prove  theni. 
I  admitted  theui  in  iiow-strett — I  reiterate  them 
here. '  But  I  will  not  allow  the  Attorney-Generat 
»r  any  other  man  living  to  distort  their  meaniog. 
All  1  ask,  and  have  a  ligbt  to  a«k,  of  your  Lord- 
ship is,  give  them  a  fair  and  natural  construe- 
tjon.  and  lot  them  be  strained  neither  to  my 
prejudice  nor  to  my  advantage.  I  uttered  sen- 
liments  1  thought  to  be  right — I  am  perlecily 
ready  to  abide  the  consjcqtient  es  ;  hut,  it  varvin^^ 
circumstances  may  give  to  the  sa.irc  words  a 
different  meaning,  then  I  demand  that  thosr 
ciicumstancGS  be  scanned  with  an'  impartial 
eye. 

I  have  stood  up  in  vindicatipn  of  the  right  of 
public  meeting— a  right  tub  sacred  to  be  inter- 
lered  Avith  by  police  commisrioners — a  right 
which  1  do  ntit  think  a  p.irlianipnt  could  sus- 
,>eud,  as  1  ctmteud  no  parliament  can  alter  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution  with- 
out the  pu  viously  obtained  consent  of  the  whole 
male  adult  pv  pulation  of  the  countr}'.  I  havo 
said  the  right  of  public  meeting  is  attacked  in 
my  pcrbon,  and  if  provocation  goes  in  extenua- 
tion of  an  alleged  offence,  I  claim  in  my  defence 
the  proliibiiion  of  all  public  meetings  by  the 
polict*  in  London.  1  now  held  tlie  proclamation* 
in  niy  han  j  those  prociauiations  are  illegal— 
the  government  has  not  dared  tb  avow  them— 
and  1  call  on  your  Lordship  to  qnote  the  ftaXnic 
^iviuj,'  the  pcdice  authority  by  one  sweeping 
prociamation  to  prohibit  the  people  from  the 
rigl.t  of  public  meeting.  1  claim  this,  as  1  cao' 
not  be  punished  for  attending  an  unlawful 
asscrubl}-.  This  is  the  key  to  the  langnage  I 
used,  i  spoke  of  threatened  attacks  of  the 
police,  because  the  police  had  attacked  public 
meetings  that  same  day.  I  told  the  petals  mBt 
to  attack  the  poHcf  nof  to  in?5ult  them,  but  to 
stand  hrni  in  las"  thrv  wero  attacked.  I 
reiterate  the  advice,  ihc  right  of  pubUc 
meeting  must  be  upheld ;  if  the  police  Interfere 
V  ith  it  unlawfully  they  must  hv  resisted.  Ttii!: 
is  law,  and  \our  Lord.«hip  ramtot  dpny  it.  Tbc 
right  of  public  meeting  ha«  come  to  something 
ill  England,  when  it  muH  bo  vindicated  nnder 
the  cannon's  mouth  and  the  enbre's  edge, 
against  tho  policeman's  bludgeon,  Butvindi* 
cated  it  shall  be. 

Tour  Lordship  cannot  say  the  meeting  was 
not  hold  for  the  discussioh'of  a  grievance;  the 
right  of  public  mectiut;  was  endangered;  that 
and  the  police  wt  re  the  grievance  of  the  day; 
of  these  I  spoke — ior  this  I  suffer. 

And  I  Iwg  10  tell  your  Lordship  the  purpoK 
of  a  public  meeting  is  not  nerdy  to  oiscnsa  a 
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bnt  to  concert  neastim  Tot  Itt  reroe- 

u'Some  of  our  great  grievances — the  fiaiuliia*, 
5ie  fend  monopoly,  taxation,  and  the  church — 
Jiad^jbeea  freely  aiid  oiten  discussed  upon  tbos» 
Ma '  and  to  anch  aadienoes.  From  thw* 
mM^ngs  petitions  have  been  pmoiited  to  thi 
Uouse,  and  how  havo  they  tct;n  rat't  ?  Looi 
badi  through  j  our  pailiaments  since  the  KelV»rii 
Bill.    Read  the  great  catalogue  ot  ti  e  peopled 
jM^tkihs  on  these  great  quest  ions.  Utter!} 
niiheedcd.    They   liave   indeed  g(*t  Catholi. 
BmamipatidO,  but  it  gave  them  neithi  r  land. 
ftHid,  wages,  nor  trade.    They  got   the  Tei 
Bwin  Bill  when  they  bad  not  work  three  day- 
in  the  week.   They  got  Free  Trade  when  trad* 
was  rained  by  coinpetlti»in.    But  how  havt 
tiieir  wrongs  been  attended  to?   When  Si< 
Befcard  Viyian  moved  for  aii  inquir}'  Into  lh< 
0^  of  the  people's  misery,  it  was  negaiivet 
vitbout  a  tlivisioii.    When  Sir  Genrf^p  Siriclaii 
did  the  same  it  was  negatived  without  a  divisinn. 
These  things,  my  Loid,  have  taught  the  peopi* 
that  petitioning  is  of  use  no  oiiger,  and  the\ 
Ifisb  to  demonstrate  the  public  opinion  hy  nior* 
iapparent  nieans.   They,  somehow,  have  an  ide*- 
that  a  petition  from  a  million  uf  men,forwardeo 
Isifriy  tbooaanda  'on  atray  bits  of  paper,  wouUt 
■I6wglected,lhe  sameas such  petitionshavchee) 
lelbre;  but  that  the  same  million  of  men  pre 
sapling  their  petition  in  person  would  mcei 
'im\  aome  attention ;  and  at  their  meetings  now 
(Mjr  iuf^  pnblicly  organising  to^'this  effect.  A 
ftw  men  being  in  prison  w  ill  not  prevent  thi> 
TO^lt,  it  will.oniy  acceieratcit;  but»  1  trust,  it 
'woot  irritate  the  pcrtttfonera. 

'Tllt^ave  made  whut  I  snid  <tedition,  it  musi 
hate  been  calculated  to  subvert  the  throne,  and 
(I9^af)ger  the  public  peace.  Wliere  is  the  evi- 
dfliee  of  tfaia?  I  spoke  of  a  great  national  d*  - 
IBvijitrRtion  on  the  12th  of  June.  .^Vl):lti^ 
^ttre  iHegal  in  this?  I  chid  the  aj  athy  of  cer- 
tdntoA\ns.  1  do  so  now — when  the  people 
8le<p  oujbeir  rights,  they  die.  I  said  I  would 
the  North,  t»»  rally  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
wiiat  is  there  illegal  in  this?  Li.«ten  to  l.oro 
Tciite  den,  (in  Ke.x.  i'.  Marsdit) :)  ''If  ministe;> 
are  incompetent,  and  their  measures  prejudicial 
to*1^0luitry. — it  would  be  justifiable  both  to 
arovWid.  inculcate dia  atisfaction.''  And  as  to 
twlsngirinp^  the  public  peace, what  I  sai<l  was 
cak'uiaitd  toniaintain  it;  and  that  this  was  my 
iiiipi'tion,  both  previoin  and  subsequent  Oircnni- 
lUnces  prove.  Hy,  mission  to  TorKshir?  must 
Ii|$e  been  one  of  peace.  Had  not  two  members 
Qhariist  K^cecutivc  preceded  inc  there 
cflMd  th«  tfcitemait*  and  restored'  order? 

niien  1  want  to  the  JAtath,  did  1  did  nca 
attwo  gr^'at  niKtinps  recommend  Ih:-  niainte- 
Qpce  01  peace  and  order,  the  respect  ot  lite  and 
jl^ti^fty  ?  Ilius  much  for  the  second  portion  ot 
^  l|NM^h.  M  hat  is  there  illegal  in  that? 
Atid,  my  Lord,  cio  not  scieen  your  sontiiice 
jap^tby  .ao|*hiBm,  that  though  my  words  may 


In  fhemaelV^  be  harmless,  they  tend  to  enate 
excitement  among  the  people  in  dangerous 

times.  What  makes  the  excitement?  Misery! 
\V hat  makes  the  misery  ?  Mianiie.  And  this 
lu  ings  me  to  the  thlM  fMHlidnof  the  arguments 
L  would  urge  before  yen— the  objeets  I  had  In 

\'iew. 

A  id  here,  my  Lord!  let  me  call  on  you  not 
to  charge  iw  with  the  excitement  of  the  times. 
Do  not  believe  that  we  few  inen  are  the  creators 
»f  British  discontent  or  Irish  insurrection.  Look 
'»aek  to  deeper  and  to  higher  causes.    As  well 
night  you  charge  us  with  the  poor  rate,  and 
•<bily  millUNia  of  annual  taxation.  Look  for  the 
cause  to  yuur  rich  but  fallow  fields,  and  landless  .* 
•»erfs.  Look  for  the  cause  to  your  vast  machinery 
tnd  cheap  labour.  Follow  out  the  lii.ks  of  your 
(lolitical  chain  in  altemaie  cause  and  efltect: — 
-  Monopoly  and  Destitution; 
Discontent  and  Crime ; 
Taxation  and  Insurrection. 

Behold,  how.  you  have  been  niggardly  with 
rfchuols,  which  forces  yea  to  be  profuse  with 

•  iristms.  Behold,  how  you  have  grudy^ed  the 
poor  their  rights,  whicli  makes  you  fearful  for 
your  own!  And  behold,  too,  how  easy  is  the 
rt-medy !  Look  at  your  seventy-seven  millions 
of  acres,  on  which  ilif  tn.-ijority  of  your  tliirty 
(uillions  of  population  starve  or  are  cointortlCiss, 
ind  say,  why  should  this  bt; !  Let  the  go- 
vernment divide  the  waste  lands  among  the 
i„'0|)le — ihcy  would  support  the  entire  paUper 
population  and  thus  relieve  the  artificial  h- 

•  )our  market,  so  that  work  could  be  obtained 
at  fair  wages  by  tlie  unwiitifig  idler.  Instead 
of  thin,  whHt  dues  the  government?  Ineorpo- 
rates  these  lands  with  the  overgrovvn  esLaie*  of 
tiie  great  landowners  !  Do  nut  say  it  is  all  the 
^aine  in  whose  bands  the  land  iklu.  For  If  one 
man  owns  50.000  acres,  do  you  stt|>puse  ho 
supports  10,(100  families  in  cotnfort  V  Wrll, 
more  than  the  10,0(10  tarailiea— ( ■■)0,()00  indi- 
viduals.) might  be  supported  out  ot  that  land. 
The  Attorney- General  will  again  say,  I  wish 
to  dividi'  all  ihe  land.  Far  fioni  it — I  have 
instanced  the  waste  lands — i  can  add  tiio 
church  lands — ot  which  one-third  belongs  of 
ri^ht  to  the  poor,  and  here  is  an  episode  from 
that,  on  the  pro^  cny  of  the  House  ot  Russell. 

This  family  owns  : 

Tile  Church  lands  of  Alelchunie,  £  6,000 
Wobnm  Abbey  and  lands  .  .  ]  0.(100 
Thorney  Abbey        .  ,  l-'i.OOO 

I)uiiker>well  Abbey  .  .  ,  7,000 
Tavistock  Abbey  .  ,  ,  2r>,000 
Castle  Hymel  Priory.      .      .  2.000 

.£ro,onri 

These  lands,  once  the  property  ot  the  poor, 
are  annually  increasing  in  value.  Tliu  Duke 
of  Bedford  is  also  the  patron  of  thirty  livings 
in  the  church,  value  about  £10,000,  and  the 
whole  district  of  Oovent  Garden,  iu  XiOado!i'» 
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prodacingaa  inttMof  abooi^SOOrOOO  !  Now 
thMB,  my  object  is,  to  obtaiQ  by  c<mstitutional 
enactments,  iho  restitution  of  such  laiifls  to 
the  poor.    There  would  be  no  need  at  poQr'» 
rates  then,  or  money  to  bttild  worklwoses ! 
There  would  be  no  fear  of  discontent.   Ak  I 
ray  lord,  if  you  fi  nir  that  trading  deniagoj;^ues 
excite  the  country,  give  the  people  food  and 
justice,  and  tiio  trade  of  the  demagogue  is  at 
an  end.   Oh  }  ht  tho  jury  elaw  remeaiber  w* 
are  their  best  iriends.    Wc  would  not  touch 
their  property  or  their  lives — but  wo  would 
relieve  them  aitogetiier  from  poor's  rate  ;  we 
UfCiM  reliore  them  Iromibe  oppressive  weight 
of  taxation.    Lel  mi  take  the  war-tax  alone  : 
twenty  millions  per  annum.     Most  of  this 
mi^t  be  saved*  were  you  to  arm  the  people. 
Meat  of  thifl  nd|^t  hemved«  were  yon  teeesd 
drill  sergeants  to  esttrcise  the  people,  instead 
of  takinc:  up  the  people  for  drilling.    Most  ot 
this  JUight  be  saved  if  you  had  a  National 
Guard,  instead  of  a  standing  army.   And  then 
let  the  jury  class  remember,  what  a  home 
trndn  they  would  obtain.    Two  million  sub- 
staatial  yeomen  would  be  two  million  substan- 
tial cu&Lumers.    And  the  well-paid  mueiianics 
(for  wages  must  rise  as  lahour  became  gearoer 
by  the  surplus  being  drafted  on  the  land,) — 
•  and  the  well-paid  mechanics,  J  say,  would  be 
well-paying  visitors  to  the  siiopkcepers.  Higher 
wa|(w  wenid  net  operate  prejudicially  to 
tiie  shopkeeper.    The  reverse.    For  money 
paid  by  an  employing  class  to  a  consuming 
class,  is  money  put  aut  at  interest — and  nt 
compound  interest  toe.   Tho  wages  enable  the 
wocking-man  to  buy  ;  the  tradesman  sells  only 
at  aprollt ;  the  richer  the  working  man  is,  the 
greater  the  comforts  he  rr\n  nrtnrd  to  buy — 
the  greater  the  prolits  ut  the  inideiiman  who 
sells.  This  is  the  working  of  home-trade— > 
this  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  restored  in 
England.    Such  are  the  objects  for  wliich  I 
advocate  the  Charter.   X  ask  you,  my  Lord, 
I  whether  the  Attom^-General  was  right,  when 
lie  said :  '*  I  was  fer  8|»oliatmi  and  dirisioii  of 
property." 

Oh  !  my  I^ord,  instead  ol  eniargiug  your 
prisons,  multiply^your  sobeois.  Depend  upon 
*  it,  thesehoolmaster  is  the  best  pdlioeman  ! 

Instead  of  building  workhouses,  erect  col- 
leges of  agriculture. 

Instead  of  emigration,  promote  home  eolo- 
nisstioB.  BmigracioikisnoreniMly,  Reflect: 
what  does  produce  arise  Irom?  the  land,  and 
the  labour  spent  on  it.  Reduce  the  labour- 
power  by  emigration,  and  you  reduce  the 
power  of  supplying  food— the  same  as  by  re- 
dncing  machinery  you  Ihnit  manafactnre. 
Scarcity  must  6nsnc — poverty  spread-— poor's 
rate  increase,  and  less  ability  exist  to  pay 
tales  and  support  the  government. 

I  repeat,  then,  my  lord,  it  is  prejudice  that 
hafl  convictcf!  me.  Had  the  jury  known  the»c 
to  be  my  views,  they  never  would  have  applied 


the  word  **  guilty  "  to  mo.*  M  d<mct  mip- 
pose  I  fest  guilty  because  a  middle-class  jury 

call  mc  so,  on  tho  misrepresentation  of  a  whisj 
l.iwver.  This  hax  seems  to  me  more  iii^e  a 
judgment^eat,  and  nQr  sentende  like  «'eMi« 
demnation  of  the  government.  I  well  remem- 
ber the  words  of  yonr  lordship  at  a  public  din- 
ner in  this  city  :  "  Let  the  city  of  London 
lind  mc  the  juries,  and  I  will  find  tbemibo 
law.*'  Tho  city  has  fsnnd  you  the  Jorist^yoa 
have  found  the  law — and,  I  donlif  not,  you  will ' 
had  nie  tho  sentence.  But  what  have  you 
gained  by  bringing  mo  iiere  ?  What  am  1 1  a 
humble  apostle  of  troth.  I  am  your  pt4i«i«v  y 
but  the  truth  i»  there — without — free— omni- 
potent— you  have  not  caged  it  in  the  walls  of 
your  prison ;  you  cannot  send  your  police  to 
arrsst  it ;  it  Uontt  their  ontiassca ;  it  breaks 
their  batons ;  tho  work'  is  deoo— the  seed  is 
scattered — the  crop  is  growing — and  hrnr! 
even  now  the  labourers  are  sharpening  their 
scythes  for  the  harvest. 

My  lord,  beware  in  thmot  mine  is  baiotto 
of  those  warning  voices  sent  from  the  hcriving 
bosom  of  lite — saying  to  you  :  beware  I  My  lan- 
guagomuy  Uo  strong.  Truth's  is  so., Truth  plays 
upon  an  iron  harp,  bat  her  tonob  is  unerring; 
The  press  is  your  worst  enemy,  when  it  con- 
cx'&h  from  you  the  |>oople's  misery  and  the  peo 
pie  s  wi.sues.  Then  thank  me,  and  do  not  punish 
me,  for  daring  to  warn  you  of  yoor  danger. 

You  think  4)h8rtiim  is  quelled.  Lein 
that  it  is  more  stronix  than  ever.  While  op- 
pression reigns — iJbartism  resists.  While  mi- 
sery lasts — Chartism  shall  flourish ;  and  when  ' 
nusery  ceases,  the  Charter  will  be  law.  It  is 
t;ui»ht  in  the  Bible  ;  it  h  based  on  Christian- 
ity ;  it  is  the  star  of  the  poor  man's  hearth  ;  it 
is  tho  spectre  of  the  rich  mau':^  ball.  It  is  the 
terrible  spirit  that  whispers,  *'  no  pcaoe  to  lie 
rich,  until  the  poor  man  has  his  rights.*'  It  iS 
ihc  fury  by  tho  side  of  the  tyrant — but  it  is  the 
guardian  aogci  of  the  factory  child  ;  it  is  the 
prophet  who  spol»;-*— 

Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous 
decrees,  to  turn  aside  the  righteous  from  jiid la- 
ment, and  to  take  away  the  right  from  the  poor 
of  my  people,  that  widows  mav  be  their  prey, 
and  that  they  may  rob  the  iatberless." 

Do  not  think  you  can  resist  the  demands  of 
the  I'CMplc.  They  grow  Uiorc  pressing  day  by 
day.  Parade  your  array  of  insolvents  in  the 
streets  of  London— call  otit  your  discontcnCid 
soldiers :  like  the  satetfttCS  sent  to  take 
the  prophet  of  old,  they  came  back  a<!  disci- 
ples who  went  out  to  persecute,  llcmember 
the  terrible  fiat  has  gone  forth, — "  no  pe«oe  to 
the  rich  till  the  poor  have  their  lights.*'  Re- 
member, here  in  £ngland,  thousands  C|f  htaii- 

«  I  am  Mrared     several  gmVttmtitt  ptmmi;  thi* 

aftor  hcurin;;  the  few  \vf  ids  I  v.r.  •  nllowed  to  deliver 
m  tho  duck,  the  jury  \vuu.  ucw,  and  signed ^ to^tff 
the  judge,  stating,  liu<l  tlu'y  kni  nvu  iny  SMtlpVim^ 
they  never  would  have  convicted  me  I 
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Ifal are  living  on  a  sltilllng  per  week  ;  thoii- 
Buda  of  men  on  a  penny  farlhinjj  per  day  ; 
thousands  of  human  beings  keep  their  wretched 
pallets  all  day,  for  thdn  they  fed  hnng^r 
less ;  thoQsands  of  families  liave  Kved  thronwh 
the  winter  ami  spring  on  ttirnips  only.  Re- 
member, as  Mr.  Drummond  lold  you  in  the 
Hmim^  Englidi  notfaei^  fisfo  kWed  their 
children  to  iove  thcin  from  the  iiovr  death  of 
liURjer  :  liero,  in  this  Christian  land,  r\  mo- 
ther has  been  driven  to  gnaw  the  arm  of  lier 
dwd  btky  I  Then,  think  of  your  fancy  balls, 
and  roaliB»  «nd  suppers, — then  tend  on  your 
blood-horses  and  sleek  hounds,  and  strain  the 
law  against  those  who  cry  for  their  rights,  if 
yoocan. 

But  tim  is  «  law  higher  kliafi  aH—ihe  ktw 

of  self-preservation.  Tremble  lest  the  poor 
should  appettl  from  man  to  God,  and  learn  from 

Happier  aw  th«y  who  perish  by  the 
sword,  than  those  who  die  by  starvation." 

Concede  to  the  people  in  time.  Yoii  denied 
the  Irish  repeal,  and  now  tbey  demand  indc- 
paadeiMe.  The  OharkiHi  are  loyal  sul^ects. 
Bot,  remember,  they  Hmf  not  always,  if  you 
neglect  them  long,  be  contented  with  the  Char- 
ter. I  warn  you  the  stream  may  greaten  as 
itfews,  and  the  word  "  Charter"  may  be 
ehaaged  to  the  shibboleth    RKpnue  !*' 

My  Lord,  I  ara  the  advocate  of  peaceful  re- 
form. I  would  advise  a  people  to  bear  much 
before  tbey  seek  the  dangerous  alternative  of 
totee.  Bat  I  believe  that  all  govenniwnts  hold 
their  authority  from  the  people — I  believe 
that  the  will  of  tiie  majority  is  the  fountain  of 
lav :  and  I  coincide  with  Baron  Gurney,  when 
he  states^"  That  the  first  polfttreal  truth  tbaK 
isd^Ton  on  the  soul  of  man  is,  that  all 
power  flows  from  the  people,  and  is  a  trust  for 
their  benefit,  and,  when  that  trust  is  abused, 
vcrirtance  is  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty." 

My  lord,  I  have  the  hoiKMil^  to  be, 
A  PrisOD^r  M  thO  Charter, 

EUNKST  J<)NE«. 

ihudatf,  July  10,  1848,  in  the  Dock  at  tJie  Old 
Aritey,  white  wdUing  /or  nnUnei, 

The  treatment  that  class  tviannv  inflicted 
vhea  its  foes  were,  for  the  time,  in  their 
poller,  18  known  throogb  the  medivm  of  the 
petition  now  long  before  the  House  and  the 
public,  wherein,  however,  it  was  not  possible 
to  eondenso  more  than  a  small  fa^t  of  the 
aifsetties  to  which  iiie  j^litical  prisonm  of 
'48  were  subjected. 

Little  did  the  oppressors  think  tliat  those 
who  survtfed  their  attempted  legal  assassina* 
tM«  vonld  be  aU'e  to.ruse  the  tocsin  of  public 
indignation,  and  that  even,  tlie  class-organs  of 
the  rich  would  turn  n^^ainst  the  rich  man's 
government,  and  for  once  vindicate  the  rights 
«>f  humanity. 


The  following  are  the  **opiriioris  bf  th^ 
press,''of  the  \\h\^  and  Tory  press — not  of  thfe 
Dcmooratio— on  the  work  of  the  Whigs  : — 

*'It  is  nsnal  with  nnrefleeting  pcoplo  to  cod- 
gratulate  themselves  on  the  obolition  of  t6rtftt«; 
totally  forgetting  that  it  is  only  one  instru- 
ment, and  only  one  mode  of  application,  to 
force  an  aocdsatton  4f  t1rir<l  pnrti^,  o^  Ji^ 
confession  of  gaiit,  that  are  abandoned.  Th^ 
solitary  dungeon,    with  the  tise  of  speech 
debarred  to  the  prisoner,  has  boon  imported 
fttm.  the  iaqtfisitions  of  Spain,  Portagal,  and 
Italy ;  laceration  of  the  living  flesh  has  nerer 
been  disused  ;  the  treadmill  is  substituted  for 
the  rack,  and  they  who  adopted  the  cropping 
of  hair  would  very  gladly  abandon  it  for  the 
privilege  of  cropping  eats  and  »M^,  fher 
extrusion  of  eyes,  .and  the  ampntation  of  f^tt 
In  addition  to  the  regular  practice  of  torture; 
the  country  has  to  complain,  that  as  it  is  not 
prescribed  in  the  law,  ntir  dlrieted  ki  fhe 
sentence  of  the  juc^,  a  dia^tion  appeArs  ^ 
have  been  given  to  inferior  ma<»istrates  as  to 
the  application  of  these  kinds  of  refinement 
upon  the  gross  ertfclty  of  onr  fereAltlicnr*  Bli** 
JoNis  is  a  political  offender;  that  Is,  he  hi^ 
committed  an  act,  respecting  the  moral  natnro 
of  which  two  contrary  opinions  may  be  verr 
reasonably  entertaiiietC  n  il  ffBlyaprobabM 
offence,  of  which  tbeelMMllV  If  eonClnilliSIy 
altering  with  times  mi  rtlerfl.    .    .    .  We 
speak  not  of  the  littleness  of  mind  which  con- 
ceived this  course  of  annoying  a  political 
enemy,  but  the  violation  of  the  legal  rights  of 
the  British  subject  is  not  to  bo  pai^oned ;  and 
we  trust  that  the  authors  and  abettors  of  not 
one  but  a  series  of  despotic  outrages,  aliko 
unneoessary  and  rerolting  to  oAf  emtamovi 
humanity,  will  be  arraigned  beforo  Parliament, 
to  receive  the  condemnation  which  the  pnUio 
already  pronounces. 

'•Let  the  contrail  be  observed  between  thd 
cold,  oaleulating  slirafBry  with  which  Mr. 
Jones,  an  imaginary,  or  at  all  evetrta  only  a 
probable  offender,  and  a  real  delinquenj^  who,' 
a  soldier,  and  one  of  the  Qneen's  CUunds,  in  a 
cowardly  and  mfiianly  mannei^llogged  a  peace 
officer  in  a  public  place,  and  in  the  public 
exercise  of  his  duty.    This  pqrson  is  a  member  • 
of  the  4ristocracv  :  was  his  hair  cut  off,  waa 
he  paraded  with  eonuiuni  Meni,-  was  he 
severely  reprimanded  for  reading  the  Bible, 
was  he  confined  in  a  cell  with  unglazed 
windows,  was  bo  set  to  pick  oakum,  wa&  he 
confined  for  two  days  or  even  one  mr  to  * 
solitary  cell  mth  bread  and  water,  and  was  ke 
debarred  from  seeing  his  friends  ?    If  these 
modes  of  refined  torture  are  lawful,  they  were 
richly  merited-  by  the  soldifr  of  the  tMwVn^ 
tical  ranks;  bht  Mr.  Jonrs's  offence  wai^  al 
the  very  most,  a  problematical  transgression, 
so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned.    In  th^ 
soldier's  case  we  would  remark,  that  a  more 
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MaiMtent  Ministry  vovlil  liaVe  taken  the 

coTOmissmn  of  the  peacp  from  tlip  ran^i^tratc, 
who  nullified  the  just  sentence  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Hardwlck,  by  granting  visiting  Ietf«n  to 
the  ualtitnde  of  pe6|»lo»  who  cheered  tbe 
imprisonment  of  that  very  aerioas  culprit. 

**  It  is  things  of  this  kind — unnecessary  and, 
therefore,  wanton  cruelties — gross  partiality 
evinced  in  the  severe  treatment  of  the  Icbh 
offenden?,  and  in'7i*iorIminate  kindness  to  thr^ 
greater,  tiiat  disgust  men  wi'.h  their  laws  and 
rulers,  and  jusLity  the  assertion,  that  we  arc  a 
MliOD  of  hypoorites,  who  liave  so  iueeeaaflilly 
painted  our  vioea  that  we  look  upon  thorn  as 
y'lriua.**-^ Mortiing  Advertiser,  June  2,  1851. 

In  England,  even  in  1848,  to  be  arraigned 
M  •  Chartiat  was  tantamoiuit  to  a  eonviction, 
for  a  strange  fear  extended  from  the  Premier 
to  the  Policeman.  The  world  has  always  been 
indulgent  to  political  offenders ;  and  for  a  very 
good  'KMOD.  Tyranny  wontd  be  perpetual  did 
not  pnrtias  rorist  it,  and,  as  in  tbe  majority  of 
ca?e5,  resistance  fails,  the  popular  sympathy  is, 
in  most  cases,  with  the  defeated.  Rebellion  is 
a  great  crime — when  it  fails ;  but  as  it  does 
not  alwajra  (kii,  tbo  oUbnoo  Is  viewed  bononr* 
ably  bv  n!l  who  would,  under  other  circum- 
stances, be  actors  in  rebellion  themselves.  Mr. 
Jones's  statement  shows  that  the  law  as  it 
•taiids  may  be  ased  as  an  instmment  of  tortnre 
—legally.  The  punishment  endured  by  Mr. 
Jones  was  excessive,  and  mn^t  unequal.  The 
Lancashire  Chartists  experienced  a  different 
treatment,  because  a  judge  thought  flt  to  modify 
their  sentence,  under  the  influence  of  a  momen- 
tary impulse  of  kinHnps?,  Jn^'tice  is  rightly 
nainted  blind,  and  tbe  scales  she  holds  obvinun 
ly  require  adjustment. — Liverpool  Journal, 
„  M<jy  31,  1851. 

Tbe  prisoner  wa<?  h^ndn^l  nrrr  to  the  fiffiriah 
of  Toihill  fields  prison,  Westminster,  for  the 
purpose  of  coninenient,  not  of  crndty  and  t^r^ 
iHrt,  Tbe'  Mlor,'  bowsvor,  seems  W  hm 
adopted  a  course  of  severity  against  Jones, 
quite  at  variance  with  his  sentence,  and  indica- 
^g  a  system  of  oihcious  tyranny  and  cold- 
blooded tortnre/  which,  if  sanelloned  by  tbe 
Ugher  authorities*  is  disgraceful  totbe  QovOnn 
ment,  and  even  to  tho  national  charhCter.  The 
Jailor  must  be  an  unfeeling  villain,  and  the 
prison  om  wbieh  be  is  represented  to  possess 
so  lawless  and  unbounded  a  control,  is  worse 
than  the  Bastiles  of  Continental  tyrants,  and 
even  more  odious  than  the  diabolical  dungeons 
of  spiritnal  and  inquisitorial  despots. — York 
Bmtldt  Jyme  7t  185t. 

We  invite  attention  to  a  petition  from  Mr. 
Kmest  tTone?,  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  recently  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
tbe  miniitssft  as  tlio  details,  if  based  upon  faets, 
and  of  tbat  tberacin«|»rtfna  /ooiV,  be  no  doubt 
whatever,  portray  a  system  of  persecution  and 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  ofiicials  charged. 


tlmt  we  think  and  hope  is  withi&nt  a  parallel  in 
thip  conntri'.    The  laws  of  this  country  award 
correction,  but  not  twturej  and  yet  froin  the 
day  ;this  dnfortnnate  gsntli^man '  set  iiis  fb^ 
witbln  the  pchrtals  of  Tothill-fielda  Bridewell,  a 
system  of  persecution  wns  adopted  and  set  in 
motion  that  was  better  calculated  to 
lunacy  or  death,  than  to  prodneeaooinrileiioitof" 
having  erred.    With  the  education  and  habits 
of  a  gentleman,  M) .  Jones,  whose  offence  was 
purely  political,  carrying  with  it  no  taint  of 
moral  crime,  was  subjected  to  requiremi'ntMiod 
bound  by  restHctloiis  (bit  the  mOst  dSprated 
and  degraded  of  the  class  in  whicli  he  had  been 
most  fl^rongfuUy  placed  were  exempt  from  ;  and 
how  any  man  could  have  borne  up  agaiust  tbe 
beart-witbering  infiaeness'tbat  ssem  to  ehsrse* 
teriae  his  frightful  prison,  seems  to  us  mo?t 
marvellous.    It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate 
the  injuries  endnred  by  this  unfortunate  man^r 
to  political  rengeance.   H «  basr  anrvf nd  Ut  Itfl 
hia  own  tale  by  petition  to  the  Xiegislatll(*l|Sitld' 
we  do  hope,  for  the  crndit  of  the  country  and 
for  the  protection  of  a  class  of  mankind  who  are 
shut  up  from  human  sight — arid  w*  f^r  las 
much  from  human  sympathy  also — that  ths 
condurt  of  the  Governor  of  the  Tothid-fields 
Prison  and  his  subordinates,  will  be  subjected 
to  a  most  searching  investigation,  and  if  fottod 
to  liaveexoeeded  tboir  dne  aBthoHty^  to  ioMiitt 
dismissal  from  «  charge  they  have  so  shajnefnllr 
abused.  The  petition  will  be  found  in  our  sixth 
page;  and  if  there  be  any  sense  or  f*teliog 
among  Englisbmen  \%  will  Hud*  its  wky  tbroi^ 
the  lengtb  and  breadth  of  the  country.  We 
have  been  prone  of  late  to  expatiate  eloquently 
of  the  sutiferings  of  the  martyrs  0<  Hungary  aad 
other  eotmtries,  but Wbile  We  bavobssit  bevstet 
witb  indignation  at  the  wroiigs  l»f  "Stranisers  we 
hive  too  much  forgotien  the  mis^ery  that  lay 
festering  in  our  own  prisons;  and  have  li'St 
sight  of  the  fact  that  a  heartless  tyrant  ssd' 
jnerdless  opprSssor  may  be  porsonated  as  wdl 
by  an  English  Gaoler,  as  by  an  Austrian  field- 
marshal. — The  Weekly  Tiniefi  June  1, 1^61. 

We  can  use  no  language  sufiicieptly  strong  to 
denodnee  tbe  bonid  systom  of  disclfditte  in 
Tothill  field  Prison.  We  are  rather  astonifliwl 
that  he  has  snrvivfd  to  tell  his  tale  of  horror, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  had 
Mr.  Jones  smtlc'  nnder  snob  ctne)  and  HkffV 
nssge,  every  party  connected  with  it  ought  to 
have  been  indicted,  as  we  think  they  would  be 
liable  to  an  indictment  for  homicide.  Il  w 
unnecessary  to  go  farther  into  this  MdosuS-iO' 
tail  of  oraelcy  and  illegality  to  exeita  tbe  disfiit 
and  inf*ignation  of  every  honest  man  in  thP 
community.  We  are  disposed  to  ask,  can  socb 
cruelties  and  horrors  as  theae  be  inflicted  is 
free-thinktbg,  ftee*speakiBg  Boglaad,  m  * 
British  citisen,  for  the  mere  cnuuciition  of  a 
political  opinion?  Are  the  atrocities  of  the 
Bastile  or  the  inquisition  to  be  enacted  ia  'M^- 
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'^ill-lold^  Prwr>!i  whh  impmiily!    Wr  fliaH 
^'ope  not.    Wo  emjih^ticUv  call  fur  a  stiin 
erat  .inqaiiT:  into  this  (use,  as.  well  as  iut« 
^he  whole  aystem  of  discipline  in  this  EngUah 
BASlile.    We  have  been  informed  that  person 
charged  with  an  ofltjiico,  and  rein'indcd  to  thi> 
prisoorire  freqaently  dealt  with  as  ii'  t^iey  weu 
tkmiy.inmimjk  Thia  clearly  cofiiravenea  tin* 
well-kiiowH  wholesome  principle  of  l)i  itish  law. 
tba^  , every  nian  should    be    lookv'l   upon  rt> 
inoeQenti  until  he  .1>q  reuUy  coiivictfid. -^^'^ 
avt|ii!ritie!i.of-.Tf)thiU>fie£de'wQttId.a^m  to 
ven|e.tbe  principle. — T/te  Sun,  June,  IS")!. 

But  we  do  say,  and  that,  ciuiiliatically,  thai 
thia  js^a  CH^e  which  calU  Igudly  ior  imniediati 
•nd^Mificfaing  inquiry.    1%  is  wholly  monstrpu* 
tliU  any  such  power  )f abwe-btyoDd  the  law. 
^ti  uld  be  8ufff»ed  for  a  moment  to  cxi>»t  in 
carry if)£,i^j,o  «fltci  the,award«  o/.  t^ie  law.  it 
tb«ie4)e  tni(h.4ii  tlii»Peftiti«Brtfa«  viai^ft  ma 
giaiFates  of pilflai|:irliere  political  offendertt 
are  confined,  pos3<  ss  the  power  of  igtilitiDf;  a 
siiqple  sentence  ot   imprisonment  equivalent 
in  its  coc«eq<Uincei>  to  a  total  deatrucUou  oi 
health,  if  not  |Ei€-4i&-T'i^..  W^eUif  Mwn, 
Mail  31,  ISrA.  ,   .  , 

We  protoated  at  tho  tirno  arra-u^t  tlio  nlmoet 
€xpastjateo  aXtanttioii  Qi  tUo  lu.v,  wiiicli  b>- 
piMMMiiiig  ito  Jvdiloe  cwtoxa  nedHions  acta  to 
misdemeanours,  subjected  their  autliors  to  o 
more  dof^rading  nnd  unbearable  punisliment, 
iii  the  abused  uamo  of  uiercy-    It  was.  tJie 
cn4fl0f0UYv  however/  f»f  the  XiloeiiQ]  Oorern- 
tnent,  some  of  whom  might  uot>aiBVOHhil> 
have  Bhared  Mr.  Jones's  fate,  to  consuiuniate 
that  worat  apeeiea  of  tyranny,  the  moml  cou- 
MoB-4>i  jomlloe&  Thia  dastardly,  phuciplc 
lias  been  oarried.  out  in  h'm  case  in  atrul^^ 
Muscoviio  spiiit.    Tlie  siJent  system — tluw 
imposed  on  an  educated  man  is  an  atrocity — 
is  fii^atem  of  wickedrtorturo,  an  attempt  to 
emah  and>iDjiur«  ihe.iniellp^l,  not  to  awaken 
it  to  humanity  and  reason.    Wc  doubt  il 
German  despots  report  to  tlii.s  iuliiction  of 
inquiaitiou-like  paina  upon  their  political  pri- 
somiBB..  Th«<qrstam  aawntiB  of  .tbe-dii^lioiil, 
and  ficems  only  congruous  with  ecclesiasiical 
liard-heartedncHH,  .  We  could  not  have  be- 
lieved of  ita  cxiatence  in  i'^uglaud  for  the 
|nMO80.to  ^Imk  it  w.  aUfigod  to  hm  horn 
!^pplied.   The  compulsion  to  wear  tbo  prison 
droj?8~na  far  as  the  attempt  at  cwifoundinpj 
political  and  moral  critae  goes,  the  dis^uce  it 
iMiiltA  ifttf  tMorar.  •  Wo-  iiRva.  note  sptco  .to 
pvtiOB  the  tale  ..through  the  repeatod-  ill- 
netses  which,  assuming  other  fact«,  wc  nnust 
look  ^ou  OS  barbaiouH  portions  of  tho 
IHllriihmeQt,  90  naturally  following  as  to  haTe 
dlthoTesponBibility  of  tfil«gi|ioita/ ti|^fielMfif . 

remember  that  at  tho  very  time,  that  of 
tht  eholera,  two  fcdlow  pri.sonei-s  for  political 
cftttces,  SuABi'  and  Wiuliams,  fell  victims  to 
•oib  mtnOAuk  It  :]>m^  •  no  effort  now*  40- 


■enow  in  onv  intutls  tlio  indipmtiou  we  then  ,  . 
■iharcd  with  so  many ;  mul  wo  liave  since  ?een ,  . 
the  )ividow  of  Williams,  a  living  monument  of  ,  , 
miaeey,  a.apectro  pf . vengeful ness,  by  her  vory  ., 
pres:enco  at  the  meeting.^  of  the  humbler  , 
classes,  without  a  word,  without  a  gesture, 
aiaddcning  their  hatred  and  contempt  Qt, 
•mthority.  We^haye  thought,  then,  bitto^y  of 
he  hauj^hty  and  mo^t  foolish  disdain  of  tho 
coniiaon  fcclin;:s  of  our  kind,  which  has.  as  it 
.verc,  studiously  nur.scd  ^iuch  passions.    A  , 
motion  ,of  inquiry  should  oe  founded  on  the 
petition  in  the  House  of  Oomnion.-,  onf?  ??o 
til  ail  v'ho  loQk,<i  to  the  mople  ft'f  re-tlt'ction, 
Jivukl     (Ut.-iait  fivm  fii^  po$t  in  voting  u^'m.  ^ 
sat^  a  qvteslioiu   If     remember  righ  tly,  one 
gentlciuiui  at  lcast»  a  Libera]^  *  and  now  a  ., 
uicmbcr  of  the  llouso.  was  a  visiting  magis- 
trate at  the  timq.    U  ijp.  hig  CQnsiUnents  trill  .. 
t,vpectfidl  tJifftanattimfrw^him.  'l'heQOT€ffn- 
mcnt  i8  directly  implicated  by  any  negligence 
that  could  have  led  tOj^iioli  n  state  of  thing?; 
as  is  here  allcjied.    It  nus  fallen  low  enough  , 
without  Bubiuitting  to  the.fSuuijp  of  ebiikiilg 
(his  inveetigation,  and  it  baa  no  supeieroga' 
wry.  t>tren,<;th  of  chaiiictcr  to  repol  tho  charge 
by  meioly  datihig  it  as^ide.    The  whole  nation 
is  CA^cerued  i)i  demanding  that  the  treatment 
of 'pcditiQal  championay  however  unlucky  in 
their  notions,  however  j  ;isli  and  unjustifiable 
m  their  method  of  carruuj;  them  out,  should, 
not  be  pubject  to  i>  «li«cretionary  tornujnt,  tbe 
responsibility  of  ^bicb  it  is  most  difficult  to  ' 
tmce,  and  which  yet  may  end  in  insanity  or 
(loath.    Look  only  at  tho  consideration  with  , 
which        acluai  rebel,  Smith  0  lirien,  ha,s 
bees  tawated..  Ho  baa  been  wooed  teaoe^t 
iiis  jticket  of  leave,  and  guarded  with  avowed 
attention  to  his  romforffs,  while  he  refused  to 
give  his  word.    W^iy  is  Mr.  Ernest  .}cne.s  to  be 
tieii.t^d  apoD  the  exactly  opposite  principloB- 
W«  deOMWl  flUl^ examination,  and  we.  trust  thaf^  • 
if  it  be  refused  or  nighctod,  the  j-oople  a»  large 
of  «li  elasBes  will  call  mc clings,  furnish  funds,  , 
subscribe  petitions,  and  agitate  till  they  are 
«atfiifiod>eiMittr  that  justice  has  in  no  wise  been 
outrogi'd,  or  that  it  shall  be  thoro|igWy  yin4i* / 
caled.'" — J )if ( r/i,  .1  line.  1.  1851- 

The  petition  o^  Mr.  Kinest  Jones,  is  ^  docu-- 
meet  ef-eoiwiderable  |nier«»t,aaid,befy:jiig  fa.  i|; 
does  iifon  Its  face  unmistakeable  marks  of. 
truth — wp  must  add  it  imperatively  demands  a? 
proroptand  impariiai  iuqairyinto  the  allegation 
•et'fortb.  • .  Frqia.beginnitig  to  end  tlie  petition  • 
with  allegaiiooa  ^  the  most  barbarous  and  is 
fillod  giatuitou.s  rnudtiea."-eii/oyrf'«.  W^iy., 
A\ wf 2>aper, ']m\Q  \,lSi)l  •  V 

Thus  much  for  the  v^dict  of  a  press,  nnnla'r' 
ttliably  ^ottile  to  demoeracy,  and  to  Chartiaii!^: 
especially,  on  tho  doiiig.s  of  the  government- 
towards  the  political  prisoners  of '48. 


*  W.  WiUiams,  M.r.  forLambetli.— SowasMr.Dodd, 
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Thus  much  for  the  sufferings  of  those  yet 
living ;  now  then  ibr  those  mtiKl«rod  accordi  n  g  to 
law. 

The  followiug  is  the  epitaph  of  an  equallv- 
bostile  pres««.   upon  the  murdered  palriots, 

Seakfe  and  W  ii^uams: — 

**  We  regard  these  unfortunate  men  as  having 
been  enbjeeted  Co  very  cruel  and  unjustifiable 
f'-eatment — treatment  which,  inasmuch  as  it 
*.  rminatcil  m  f  ainfnl  and  premature  death,  we 
cannot  term  otherwise  than  as  something  very 
near  akin  to  deliben^  auissinatiob."— 7%; 
Sitn,  Thursday,  September  20, 1849. 

Thhr  whole  leading  article  (a  veiy  long  one), 
deserves  perusal,  m  it  enters  into  the  entire 
question  of  oakum  picking,  and  of  the  prison 
raIeB>  and  observes  :— 

•*  If  this  be  permitted  to  oontinae,  then  are 
the  sentences  pronounced  by  judges*  in  open 
eonrt»  mere  humbug. 

•  »  •  * 

The  cases  of  the  two  unhappy  Chartists,  who 
lately,  and  almost  simultaneously,  died  in  prison, 
afford   a  forcible  and  prictioal  illastratiOB. 

ChagriD,  V.' \ter-gruel,  sudden  t -m -ition  to  in- 
action and  close  confinement'  nppenr  to  have 
desrroyed  them." — Spectator ^  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1849. 

"  Joseph  Williams,  the  Chartist  leader 
he  is  called,  expired  tho  other  day  in  Tothill- 
fields  Prison,  ot  cholera,  hrot'o/if.  ov  hy  foti* 
diet  and  confinement.  J'>uest  Jones  would  no 
doubt  lose  his  life  in  a  similar  way.  His 
weekly  stipend  to  tho  gaoler  ceases — ho  is 
condemned  to  criminal  and  dc;;a;iding  labour 
—ho  rebels — is  sent  to  tho  black  hole,  on 
diet  stilt  more  scant  than  prison-fiire^he 
&ll8  a  victim  to  cholera."— 2>a%  News,  Sep- 
tember 12. 1849. 

"  If  the  offoneo  was  not  of  a  nature  justly  to 
subject  the  otteader  to  the  infliction  of  hard  la- 
bour, tben  thea^tenoe  of  imprisonment  ovigbt 
not  to  have  included,  to  men  of  high  spirit, 
that  mortifying  addition  to  thei;  putnshmcnt. 
Tlie  low  iind  degrading  punishment  of  oakum- 
piokiug  18,  as  we  always  understood,  reserved, 
in  gaol-discipline,  for  the  idlo,  the  dissolute, 
and  the  mlgar  proflii^'iite  inmates  of  our 
prisons  and  penitentiaries ;  but  it  could  not 
be  said  that  the  Chartist  prisoners  wei  e  suck. 
His  spirit  rebelled  at  the  degrading  employ- 
ment, wlieti  he  was  l)y  a  decision  of  magis- 
trates placed  in  solitary  confinement,  fed  on 


red  and  water  for  six  days^  and,,  eventually. 
kiuvBD  by  choWa,  then  known  to  be  raging 
Vithin  the  prison.  All  this  in  bad,  shock- 
inglv  bad,  a  disgrace  to  tho  country.**— A^o^ 

tin^ham  Meycury,  Sept.  21,  1849. 

Sharpe  and  his  compauions— rmeu  sulject 
to  treatment  so  onielly  eupetfliioos,  ,tfaait 
thoy  aro  driven  into  tiM  jaws  of  dei^ 

through  the  ghastly  medium  of  the  Asiastic 

cholem  li  prisoners  are  required  to 

labour  during  the  time  of  their  mamb^H^ 
tiou,  then,  in  God  s  name,  do  not  lidioale 

the  iiiajesty  of  the  law,  and  '^ot  at  na^i^-lit 
tho  sanctity  of  justice,  by  .sentencing  them 
to  iuipri^oument  without  hard  labour,  yet 
rendering  them  liable  4t  1^  same  ttoo  to  be 
compelled  to  work,  or,  in  the  event  of  their 
refusal,  to  be  so  bitterly  punished  as  to 
perish  prematurely." — «Sti»,  September,  1849. 

In  the  examiuution  at  the  inquest  on 
Sharpe  it  was  stated  by  the  deputy^gdremor 

that  Sharpo  Lad,  before  this<,  received  two 
days'  soiitarv  confinement  on  bread  and 
water  for  talking  ;  also  three  days,  beginning 
91st  July,  for  revising  to  attend  chapel." 
The  depuf^-gOTMiMtr  deposed  at  the  inquest, 
"  There  were  three  sentenced  to  bread  and 
water  for  six  days,  two  of  whom  were  dead ! 
the  other  had  com^lamed  T 

"  V.  Knight,  Esq.,  Viaiting  Justice:  T^JJW 
other  prisoners  were  Ernest  Charles  Jones 

and  Joseph  Williams." 

,  Vide  the  public  paper??  of  September  the 
ISth,  1849,  and  the  weekly  papers  of  Satur 
day,  23nd  of  the  same  xnon^ 

In  their  Tordict  on  Willianm  the  juiy 
added  an  expression  of  "  condemnation  of 
the  severe  treatment,  and  reccwnmending 
that  imprisonment  in  a  solitary  cell  ou  hmA 
and  ivater  for  bo  long  a  pmdaa  axdtfs 
should  be  discontastted  for  the  IbtHrQ." 

hi  the  Teidict  on  Shtepe's  case,  "  Thwe 
was  one  d}««?eTitient,  Mr.  A.  Flnnes,  of  28, 
York-street,  Westminster,  who  refhsed  to 
sign  the  verdiet,  tmlesB  the  maa  tinea 
strong  censure  was  passed  on  th*  tfatheritfes 
of  the  prison,  who  kept  thft  prisOUCrB oU  such 
spare  diet,  during  the  prevailing  epidemic." 

TluH  mnch  for  the  death  of  the  departed, 

— but  now  I'or  the  future  : 

TlIKRB   AUJ»   SOME  UYINU   TO   AVBNGB  THl 
DEAD. 
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REBECCA  xi  THE  WELL. 


In  the  deeert  of  life  i  found  tliee, 
In  the  wide,  wide  desert  of  life  alouc  ! 

TTiH  wnilArncss  world  around  thno, 
H  nil  its  brums  of  dust,  and  its  hearts  of  stone. 

The  wind  of  iti  scorn  comes  ringing 
O'er  the  lowly  spot  where  the  well  is  pUmedy 

Bat  the  muiiic 'of  heaven  i&  ringing 
ill  tbe  ene  bright  fpuntiiii  Ibat  flows  in  the  waste. 


Far  nast  my  reach  it  is  lying, 
And  vainly,  all  vainly,  I  hang  o'er  the  brink, 

Why  should  life  be  so  near  to  the  dying  i 
Oh  !  for  a  hand  tiiat  shall  reach  me  to  drink  ! 

Thus  stood  the  maiden  of  Judah 
By  the  waters  of  hope  as  the  spirit  of  bliss  ; 

Nor  refused  she  the  loving  intruder  I 
Oh !  Maid  of  the  West  I  take  a  leason  from  this ! 


THE  WOEKINa  CiJlSSES  OE  0ERMANT. 


[We  have  gre.it  pleasure  in  this  week  sub- 
nitiiog  to  the  reader  tiie  promised  paper  ou 
(he  workiag-olaNea  of  Gormany.  It  it  by  the 
hsDd  of  one  of  the  truest  and  boat  of  the  expa- 
triated (Icmocratt  of  that  nobie  aod  misgo* 
rened  land. 

In  previous  numben  iro  havo  given  under 
thehflwtof 

Tub  CoNanrimoirs  of  Evcopr. 

an  Mtline  of  the  politieal  government  of 
nanee  and  Germany.*  In  our  last  number 
we  were  enabled  to  give  an  outlino  of  the  earn- 
ine  and  relative  bearinga  of  the  diifereiU 
bodieB  of  working-men  in  the  latteif  country. 
We  now  enter  more  fully  into  the  social  ques- 
tion, and  unravel  the  whole  course  of  wages- 
slavery  from  its  origin  to  its  present  state. 

We  feel  the  more  interest  in  giving  these 
imfiortaat  dotoiK  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
utterly  unknown  in  England.  The  working- 
man  of  one  nation  has  no  idea  of  the  po>icion 
held  by  hia  toiling  brother  in  pother  lauds.  A 
naat  ef  knowledge  breeds  a  want  of  sympathy. 
The  division  of  peoples  has  originated  and  fa- 
cilitntf  d  the  union  of  kings.  The  more  varied 
tile  knowledge  of  the  workiug-man  is,  an  to  the 
aeaos  and  way  s  by  which  the  proletarians  of 
other  countries  havo  been  deceived,  betrayed, 
and  emliTed,  the  mor''  forewarned  and  there- 
fore foioarmecl  he  will  prove  against  the  insi- 
dious encroaohments  of  capitalin  his  own  case. 

Ve  beg  the  eepeeiiJ  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  following  papers.  When  the  position  of 
Germany  has  been  fully  developed  to  the 
iwftder,  the  *' Constitutions  of  Europe"  will 
intndnce  him,  by  similar  gradations,  to  the 
vwkinK-mfln  of  other  parts  of  our  continent. — 

E.  J  ] 

To  enable  the  English  reader  to  understand 
the  position  of  the  working-man  in  Germany, 
it  wilt  be  neocsaaiy  to  take  a  retrospective 
Stance  at  the  historical  development  of  the 
reUtive  olaM-interests  in  this  country. 

'  ^rc  "Noissto  the  Feovle^"  Nes.  7*9,  pages 

135  it  m. 


We  will  not  allude  to  the  original  condition 
of  the  various  German  tribes,  similar  as  they 
are  to  those  of  all  nations,  yet  undoTOted  to 

industrial  callings. 

If  it  is  conceded  that  originally  among  the 
Germans  the  tsoil  was  common  property,  or, 
rather,  was  eqoally  divided,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  other  hand  that,  even  in  these 
early  periods,  without  the  conventiotial  laws 
that  now  govern  the  productive  powers  of 
modem  civilisation,  (laws  that  are  the  only 
and  certain  soorce,  through  which  the  middle- 
class  cause  the  centralised  accumulation  of 
wealth,  and  thereby  the  great  ditterence  be- 
tween rich  and  poor),  the  right  of  the  stronger, 
military  leadership,  conquest,  primogeniture^ 
and  hereditary  succession,  very  soon  superin- 
duced that  landed  monopoly  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  earliest  class-distinctions. 

Certain  authors,  who,  deriving  their  infor- 
iiiatiou  from  Roman  sources,  go  into  such 
ecstasies  aboiit  the  original  liberty  and  equality 
of  the  Germans,  and  the  supposed  absence  of 
all  class  distinotion^,  ought  to  be  reminded 
that  all  this  "liberty  and  equality  "  of  the 
ancient  Germans  rested  on  the  solid  basis  of 
slavery  and  serfdom.  The  Bomans,  naturally 
enough,  looked  upon  this  so  completely  a 
matter  of  course,  that  they  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  waste  any  words  about  it. 

As  production,  in  those  ages,  fell  far  short 
ot  population,  the  land  being  locked  up  by  the 
laws  of  primogeniture,  the  surplus  of  the  free 
population  was  forced  to  kave  the  country. 
These  emigrant  masses  were  sent  forth  armed, 
and  naturally  driven  to  invasion  and  couquest. 
But,  after  the  Roman  empire,  that  owes  its 
fall  to  these  successive  onslaughts  of  German 
ernigration,  after  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
even  Northern  Africa,  and  England,  had  been 
conquered,  and  natural  bounoaries  impeded 
further  occupation,  increase  of  production  be- 
came a  paramount  necessity,  in  presence  of  the 
now-established  rights  of  property.  Tho  ser- 
vile class  had,  meanwhile,  been  rimidly  in- 
ereanng,  the  ee&traUsatloii  of  landea  prapflrCy 
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had  kept  pace — and  distinct  classes  Imd  heoi 
formed ;  the  h\gh  nohilitv,  frnm  whmn  tli 
princes  of  the  later  ages  took  their  origin, — tin 
inferiiOfr  nobility;  And  tfce  wrfe;    Oot  of- tin  ' 
laiit  n  new  order  gndnaHy  arose — that  of  t!i 
pfrf«Hritry,  who,  tinder  various  conditions,  («> 
lor  instance  those  of  regal  vass'iage,  perRor.»' 
service,  etc.)  were  emancipated  from  serfdom, 
and  were  atlotrMi  to  ealtiTate-the  soil  for  tbeir 

own  lien.  fit. 

Ohristianity,  too,  was  of  great  service  t 
the  inferior  nul>ilitv ;  for,  aiibough  the  hi^^i 
nobility  secfured  Itfelf  Sovereign  power  In  tin 
churoli,  yet  the  latter  opened  its  ofHce.s^ 
other  classes,   and  assun     tht-m  a  certan 
amount  ot  influence  and  in(iG|>ctideace.  Th 
luonaAteritte  iir«re  foUDded.   PoMMsed,  at  ffr«t 
of  little  landed  jwoperty,  and  thereby  drivei 
to  set-knew  sources  uf  gnin,  encoarngcd  an«t 
streii^thened  by  tticir  gregarious  mode  of  lift-, 
(he  eocleaiaiiios  direeted  ^eir  eneigies  to  tlx 
division  of  the  several  brftoches  of  Industry 
and  the  monasteries  were  the  sourrf  ^;  of  im- 
proved agricuiture  and  manufaciure.  Tli« 
Jatier  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  in  the  hnn(l> 
of  tbe  'aertis  on  the  landed  estates  of  th« 
nobility.    The  church  decfared  those  serfs  t<' 
be  free  who  entered  the  conventual  jiirjsdio 
tion,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  swiirms  ot 
aeHa  kept  rushing  to  the  niouiiiterieaL'  Thesi 
now  became  centres  of  p6puta(ion,  in  which 
the  Division  of  LAnoun  wan  eoritinu.nlly  bcin^ 
more  developed,  and  the  production  of  manu> 
ftetdred  goods  waa  steadily  being  Increased. 
The  wholesale  adhesion  of  the  inferior  nobility, 
nrM!'«r  tli^  name  of  munieipai  commnnes,  gavt 
this  new  order  power  and  political  importance 
Agriculture  and  manutaoitire  2cere  separated 
from  €adt  olher,  and  a  new  class,  the  bouk- 
OBoi^tiB,  or  inid'flL-  class,  wa<?  formed. 

Ot  course,  many  battles  and  strii'T'^loa  had 
to  be  undergone,  before  the  relative  posjtioii  o( 
thCtte  several  classe*  was  definitively  and  legHll} 
fixed.  The  result  of  these  cotifluts  was  the 
feudal  system  of  the  middle  ages,  ol  t!if  forms  ot 
whiehf  however,  it  is  not  our  present  purposi 
to  treat.  We  confine  ourselves  to  a  description 
of  the  industrial  relations  of  that  age. 

Istly,  aa  to  Agriculture.  Thv  Orrtnan  landed 
nobility,  high  as  well  as  low,  never  for  a 
moment  thought  of  personally  meddling  with' 
a  calling  so  "ignoble."  From  the  time  ot 
Tacitus  it  was  helu  disgraceful  for  a  nobleman  to 
occupy  himself  with  any  avocntion,  except  witl; 
hunting,  fighting,  robbing,  or  drinking.  Yci 
many  historians  attribute  a  certain  amount  oi 
cliaatity  to  tlie  German  noblenie'i, — a  fabl^ 
that  likewise  originates  with  the  said  woi-shipful 
Tacitus,  wlio,  a  stoic,  living  in  a  corrupt 
metropolis,  fa  1  n  g  a  v  e  credence  to  the  my tbioaj 
Tirtucs  of  ivniote  backwoodsmen. 

The  burden  ot  production  fell  on  tlir-  poor 
serfs~-the  noble  lords  bore  no  other  burden 


^han  t!iat  of  devouring  the  wraltli  tiiat  was 
jrftdncv^'d.  Bnt  thftr  mode  of  life  was  far  from 
plendid,  their  affluence  far  from  jrreat,  and  as 
•ffvie  mannfaetnre'fncreasi  d  and  brought  with 
t  artificial  WantR.  the  landed  nobln,i^ 
forced  to  urn^e  their  serfs  to  increase  the 
amount  of  pro<fuce.    They  soon  found  tbe 
necessary  stimulus.     It  was  not  the  loflt, 
•inder  which  the  serfb'lmd  ftlthmo'  alwayli 
lived.    Far  from  it:  the  prosj)ect  was  held 
out  to  them  of  becoming  tree  throitgh  m<  a!is 
it  doubled  labour — a  means  in  our  own  day 
foond  far  more'efficaclons  as  a  etimiftns  ^ 
.i  nduction  in  slave  statea  than  the  lash  of  the 
•  ivorseer.    In  consideration  of  n  eeivinc;^.!  piece 
»f  land,  of  the  pniduce  of  which  the  l  indlord 
iX>ntriTed  to  appropriate,  not  a  (itlie,  but  a 
lalt— the  occupant,  who  had  risen  from  strf- 
dom  (r.eibi'i;'i  nseh.'!ft*)  into  vn-^s-ilage  ( Horig- 
Keitf),  had  torender  a  vast  number  of  personal 
services,  anU  to  work  a  given  number  of  dajs 
tor  his  lord  on  those  lands  which  tlie fatter  bad 
reserved  for  his  own  especial  ii«!e.;J;    Such  was 
the  enviable,  condition  of  the  emancipated 
peasant.  ' '     '    '  . 

We  ahall^i^reBeiitly  tee  howlongatime  this 
process  of  emancipation  took. ' 

Similar  was  the  "  li»)erty"  pyomi.tr,!  in  the 
uanie  of  religion  to  tbe  monastic  sert  Tbe 
nuh  to  the  monasteries  was  etioHAous,  as 
air*  I  1  \  11  . ;  t  ;  M  ;  I  ! ,  but,  a«  tlie  higher  n«ib"'*~' 
fiutt'ered  liy  it,  and  the  lower  cotnpott'd 
admission  with  the  workingmen,  recepti( 
the  conT'ents  and  conventtial  orders  be< 
limited.    The  Bishops,  in  their  own  per 
forming  part  of  tho  liiglior  nobility,  took 
care  that  tlic  convents  should  rcintroduc 
nairie  treatment  of  their  serf«^  iw  they  t 
Helves  had  practised  ;  and  as,  in  the  i 
time,  the  trades  in  the  towns  had  robbt-. 
monks  of  their  monopoly  of  manufaetui 
holy  brotherhoods  were  interested  in  ti 
what  remained  to  theiin  of  landed  prope 
OS  {^ood  an  account  as  possible.'  The^-  a 
mgly  adopted  tho  system  of  the  noble  ' 
Ktive  theiiiMolves  equally  ujj  to  sloth,  a    •  i» 
to  the  terfe  located  on  their  domains  tl<  r* 
to  supply  them  with  their  **  *ntlles." 

This  similitude  m  tlin  condition 
ccclesinstical  and'  temporal  norfs,  grt  • 
stantly  greater,  in' the  same  proppr 
which  civic  industry,  and  espeeially 
ditetion  of  articles  of  luxury,  pi  ovnk 
some  new  want  on  the  part  ol  the  • 
and  feudal  nobles.   The  dcnmuds 
peasants  in  the  shape  of  duos,'  soee- 
vice,  etc.,  inrTonscd  in  proportion ;  aiiu  . 
almostall  tlio  important  towns  were  independ- 
ent of  the  piiucos  and  nobles,  and  could 

*  Cori»orenl  possession  by  a/ord  :  luifoiptio glebof, 
literaUy  "  ascribed  to  Ibc  sod." 

t     Belonfeediiess/  the  belonging  to. 

t  111  ilu  iiext  aoDiiArii  bbah  be  nunOk  gB'Ufttf/tai^ 
tbe  fendalaystem*  and  what  tlie        IM  to 
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liicrt'forc  not  he  burdened  by  them,  the  pres- 
sure aud  pluuder  fiom  this  agricultuitil  class, 
tlio'mily  ono  thfttr  bciug  productive,  ^^uld 
iit  the  funie  time  ppwibly  be  squ«C2?ed  Wid 
lobbed  by  thoin,  became  enormous. 

Tl^at  iuf«iii9us.  aud  da«tai-dly  gnudiog  ol 
tbepeosaatry  was  the  basis  of  tliAt  feudal 
c-oD:rtiiution  of  tlje  Gciiuau  Empire  which  is 
the  chief  object  of  ibe  desires  of  our  present 
aiibtocrats  ^ud  pohticiaus  ot  the  i-oiuajitic 
9choQ},  In  tiie  phrasoojogy  of  the  **  Imperial 
Ccqiiititutiuu/'  all  the  land  of  the  empire  was 
"imperial  land  — the  Ku)pcror  enfeoffed  the 
princes  and  bisbop?*,  these  cufeoficd  the 
■  Wernobiliiy  and  the  convents  and  the  lat* 
to  ni  l  the  same  to  the  peasant  vasBal,  who 
ii  ui  tlie  pleasure  of,  Cfittcnicg  all  tjbe  dosser 
over  him. 

N(j>v,  2ndly,  let  us  ojcaminc  the  (state  of 
ftfiairs  in  the  .tQvi|is,  At  the  very  commcDce- 
menl  of  municipal  bistoiy  we  meet  with  class 
(iistiiictioi;?.    The  inferior  nobility  bad  eaaily 
I  tK>a^ssed  themiielves  of  painmouut  iuflueuce, 
'  aodof  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Pi«c> 
tiscd  in  arms,  they  played  a  pruici{Hil  pai't  in 
iiif  many  stnig-lcs  which  the  young  munici- 
paUUeti  Lad  to  fcuntain.   Once  at  the  hetid  of 
the  e^mmuue,  they  soon  oontrived  to  control 
the  pujblio  puive,  and  thus  to  increase  their 
lortimes  and  render  permanent  th»  ir  intlu 
efloe.   This  class,  called  the  patrician,  \\m 
^  <H>qfronted  by  the  bui-ghers  or  citizens.  The 
,  rapid  iucreasc  of  civic  population,  accelerated 
throu-ih  tlio  iiiiUiigiation  of  the  rui*al  serfs 
,  .ind  vassals,  originated  the  laws  limiting  the 
:  right  of  lull  and  free  citizeuahip.    The  towns 
pocseased  in  their  immediate  vidnage,  no  un 
important  landed  territoiy,  partly,  as  wood, 
meadow,  aud  pasturage,  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all,  partly  divided  among  the  citizens 
i  as  oommon  property,  and  by  them  cultivated 
&s  arable  or  gildm  land,  coi^intly  with  tbeir 
nuiuufactm-ing  avoeaiionn.    Jt  iras  ihf  '•l'n,n 
(o  j/ariiapate  in  tkcif'  lands,  ihut  ori(n..atcd. 
tm^oirdly  with  the  inereate  o  f  poptilation,  the 
J^rgt  ,cku»    ditthtctiong,     in    the  niuuiei- 
palitios.      The  cxcUision  from  these  lauds, 
and  the  restrictive  hiw?*  conaiiiiitarit  tliere- 
'  •itti,  fell   naturally    on    tho  conlinualJy 
frrsh  arriving  rural    serfu,    who  obtained 
tlicir  lib«?rly  by  law,  nfu  r  liaving   for  one 
twelvemonth    l>een    itsidt  nts    in  the   t«  wn. 
Witliout  iand  or  property,  and  excluded  by 
c>ttS9»  that  shall  prvsetiily'  I  e  mentioned,  from 
pariicipation  in  maiiufaciure,  these  people  sup- 
porud  ihenipejves  partly  I»y  enterluE;  into  a 
Hew  kind  oi  serfdom,  as  skuvakts,  (Knechte.) 
psrtly  by  resorting  to  varions  inferior  kinds  of 
labour,  8uch  as  paving,  digging,  scavenging.  th« 
consiruet hm  of  public  roads,  in  sheit  to  dif- 
fcrt-oi  kinds  of  emph  ymeiit  not  recognised  as 
'wiuag  part  of  any  regular  trade, 
The  poUileal  power  and  Importance  of  the 


towns,  however,  increased  es|>pciany  through 
the  coiiataiit  wars  ef  the  princes  aud  nobicji 
among  each  other»  and  against  the  emperor. 

The  i*trong  hand  of  Charlemagne  bad  for  a 
time  succeeded  in  subjrrniip;  all  parts  of  tho 
Uermou  Empire  i^outt  ceniriilised  power;  hut 
Uiat  power  bta  tncefwoia  were  ipnable  to  re> 
tain.  The  cansp  of  this  was,  that  ti  e  impe- 
rial dimi  tv  WMSvleclive  instead  ()fl)ein»  bei"C» 
driary,  whereby  Jt-aiousj;  jind  war  was  made  a 
thing  of  continaal  rreurrenco  among  the 
princely  candidates  fui;  the  tbrpnc.  The  towns 
knew  bow  to  turn  thcse  war*  to  their  own  ad» 
vautajje,  and  sold  their  support  tu  the  several 
pretenders  in  consideration  oi  ever  new  pri* 
vih'ges  and  immunities.  On  the  other  htwadi 
the  warlike  attitude  which  the  tow na  were 
thus  comjKllid  to  assume,  produced  results 
that  operated  must  important  changes  in  their 
intental  polity, 

'i'he  arming  of  the  citizens  was  carried  out 
thus,  that  the  various  military  corps  were 
formed  of  the  various  trades,  .wher«;by  the 
fouiidatj<m  was  Ua4  of  tboee  ooilos  or  oorpo- 
puralious, sufficing,  indeed,  fur  ihethen  existing 
circumstances  ot  tnuU'  and  exchange,  but  des- 
tined later,  as  ive  shall  «ee»  to  oifcr  meU  in- 
jurious and  olietinate  mfstanee  to  indut* 
trial  progrws  and  modern  iunuvalion  and  im- 
pnivfUHiit.  Having  once  been  or';nni7.td 
wiiii  ntiiitary  precision,  these  guilds  soon 
began,  as  such,  to  deliberate  with  each  other  on 
their  mutual  interests*  The  entrnuco  into  one 
«>f  these  ch»8e  corjiorations  was  barrleaded  by 
the  most  stringent  rei.tiic!!oii<.  Jf  any  one 
wantud  to  follow  the  trade  ol  a  shoemaker, 
tailor,  cabinet  makfrr»  smith,  gl«>ver,  or  what- 
ever the  trade  might  be,  he  bad  to  satisfy  the 
followiiii;  conditions: 

1.  He  must  bo  the  son  of  a  master  tradcH- 
man,  t.  e.,  of  a  fall  citieen,  and  member  of  n 
guild. 

2.  lie  must  have  worked  h-om  five  to  Feven 
years  at  hiH  calling  for  a  fiUl  and  free  citizen  ; 
and,  be  it  obsen  eu,  after  having  worked  four 
or  live  years  for  nothing  as  lii>  apjartntice* 

3.  H(!  nnjst  linvp  eornpk'to<l  snmo  mooter- 
piece  of  workniaiixhip,  which  bad  in>t  only  to 
bo  submitted  to  the  cornoration  for  cxami* 
nation,  but  often  had  to  ne  given  them  ;i 
present. 

-  beso  ( lanscs  show  how  carefully  the 
bourgtoisio  intrenched  themselves  l)chind  the 
barriers  of  monopoly  nnd  privilege. 

liKreaso<l  trade  and  new  niarke1>  (on- 
tributed,  in  the  coiu>io  of  years,  somewhat  to 
modify  tho  neverity  of  these  restrictions ; 
but  tncy  always  pressed  most  withciingly  on 
the  development  of  production. 

U  will  be  apparent  that  this  t^ystem  of  cx- 
ciusiveness' eujteudered  a  new  elius  in  tho 
munidpd  towm  The  inci'easc  of  trade 
stimulated  and  caused  an  increase  of  manu- 
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facture,  tlie  demand  for  which  the  master  and 
his  sons  were  no  lougef  able  to  satisfy.  The 
miaL  serfii  wei^  therefore  enticed  into  the 
towns, — with  the  full  consent  of  the  landed 
nobility,  vho,  in  oj'der  to  purchase  the  manu- 
factures of  tJte  townSf  were  obliged  to  turn  their 
offrieuUurd  produce  into  mne^f  and  coidd  no 
lenff&r  afmd  lolAiAht  deeOwftd     atoo  nu- 


I  mej'ons  tfmsalage.  Theae  rural  serfi?  were  en- 
gaged as  niiiED  SERVANTS  by  the  master  trades* 
men  of  the  towiiB^  who  had  already  enieUtl 
the  children  of  their  civic,  though  not  yet 
numerous,  proletarian  clas-  Thus  a  clasB  of 
hired>operativ^  was  louudedt  Waoes 
Slatbbt  was  at  lost  eetabliiked. . 

(To  be  eonUnued,) 


THE  JEWiS  m  POLAND, 


At  a  time  when  the  Jews  are  before  us  in  the 

persons  of  Rothschild  and  Saloman,  the 
M.P.'b  for  London  and  Greenwich,  poinc 
account  of  the  moat  powerful  branch  of  that 
people  may  be  ialorcsting.  Poland  has  been 
their  paradise  for  nine  cwituries— and  their 
numbers  in  that  couiitry  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  cliiuacteristica  of  the  principal  aect 
among  thomodem  Israeli tesdeserveuttentiou. 

In  the  tenth  century,  a  i^eat  ntfmber  of 
Jews,  attracted  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  abundance  of  minerals,  and  the  facilities 
for  commerce)  afforded  by  Poland,  removed 
into  tnat  country  fi*om  yarions  parts  of 
Germany.  Their  cKample  was  followed  by 
their  bretln-en  of  Bohemia  (which  at  that  time 
could  scarcely  be  called  a  part  of  Germany)  ; 
there  they  found  protection  and  repoae. 
Probably  a  few  of  that  nation  had  long  been 
settled  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  we 
kuow  they  had  been  in  liuHsia ;  but  we  have 
no  historic  account  of  the  circumstance,  un- 
less other  Jewish  traditions  are  admitted  as 
history,  prior  to  the  period  under  oonsidera- 
tion. 

The  first  charter  granted  to  the  Polish  Jews 
was  by-  Boleelas  II.,  in   1264.    It  was 

renewed  and  greatly  amplified  by  Casimir 
the  Groat,  whoso  celebrated  mistress, 
the  Jewess  Esther,  knew  how  to  in- 
terest him  in  behalf  of  her  nation.  By  this 
Jewess  he  had  two  sons.  During  this  concu- 
biiic'n  fuvour,  Poland  was  the  paradise  of  the 
Israelites  ;  llie  privileges,  indeed,  which  at 
her  enUw:-.  3S  Lc;  granted  to  them,  remained 
in  force  long  after  his  reign  ;  and,  no  doubt, 
were  the  cause  why  thoy  have  continued  for 
BO  many  years  to  regard  this  kingdom  with 
peculiar  affection,  and  to  select  it,  as  Lheir  i 
chief  reddence.  ' 

"Witold,  of  LithuaiiiA,  al~o  encouraged 
them  :  by  Lewis,  king  of  Poland  and  Hiingary, 
ho  wever,  they  were  persecuted.  Under  some 
princes  they  were  not  allowed  to  have  any 
intimate  connexion  with  christians.  As  they 
certainly  gave  unwonted  activity  to  com- 
merce, they  appear  to  have  been  suffered  as 
a  necessary  eTil.  They  were  treated  with 
rigour  under  Bigismnud ;  they  were  accused 


I  —probably  not  unjustly— of  being,  ceneenud 
I  in  a  plot  for  the  occupation  of  the  wteai 
I  provinces  by  the  Turks ;  but  their  money,  it 
is  believed,  turned  ai»ide  thg  gathering stwau. 
Their  riches  must  indeed  have  been  eenridcs^ 
I  able,  if  any  estimate  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
'  fact,  ihnt  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  coimtrr 
was  in  tlieir  liandn.    In  1540  they  boosted 
that  while  the  ChrLstiausi  could  number  oaly 
€00  dealers,  they  bad  SaOO ;  and  that  tkcj 
gave  employment  to  near  10,000  megbsnieHi 
ai'ti/aus,  and  nKinnf;icturci'3. 

liiough  the  wealth  of  the  Jews  often  ex- 
posed them  to  the  aTarioe  of  the  great,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hatred  with  which 
thcv  were  always  regarded  in  Poland,  was  to  a 
cerUun  extent  deseiwed.  By  practising mury, 
and  dealing  in  contralnna  oommoditisB!,— 
both  forbidden  by  the  ancient  ohiuoh  of 
Poland, — by  lendintr  tnonev  on   the  most 

*■'  " 

iniquitous  terms  to  the  heirs  of  the  rich,  taey 
rcndorod  themselves  obuox.ious  to  the  people. 
But  habituated  to  insults;  aecustomed  to 
proceed  straightforward  to  their  riid— the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  no  matter  the  road 
whicii  led  them  to  it ;  industrious  beyond  all 
precedent ;  always  sober,  and  pressed  by  few 
wants*  they  sddom  Mied.  to  grow  neb. 
Nothinif  can  more  fully  expose  their  excep- 
tionable mode  of  dealing,  than  the  fact,  that 
by  the  PoHsh  laws  they  hare  at  aR  tis^ 
been  forbidden  to  keep  Avine-ehope,  to  sell 
bnindy,  or  to  traffic  with  the  peasantry,  lest 
they  bhould  not  only  impoverish,  but  corrupt 
them.  Subsequently  they  wore  prohibited 
from  dealing  in  horses. 

The  numerical  increase  of  this  people  baa 
long  surprised  the  Poles ;  the  ratio  of  that 
iucreiise,  compared  with  that  of  the  christiaos, 
being  usually  as  two,  or  eyen  thres^  to  ooe. 
Sigismuud  Augustus,  1548-1672,  was  aston 
ishcd  at  the  fact  :  perhaps  too,  he  bc?an  to 
be  alarmed,  icst  in  time  they  should  out- 
number the  chrisMan  population.  He  sob' 
jected  them  to  a  capitation- tax,  from  which, 
at  a  floi*in  per  head,  lie  calcttlated  on  receiv- 
ing about  20U,oOO  riorios.  His  surprise, 
and  that  of  his  Court,  was  eartrei&ef  on 
finding  that  the  rolt  did  AOk  ediCim 
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17,000  namea,  though  both  sexes,  old  and 
yooi^  were  included.  Of  course,  not  one- 
teDfli  of  tb0T  actual  number  had  been  giveu 
ia  bj  the  IsraeliteSp  who  have  always  enter* 

tiined  a  ]:)arHcular  aversion  to  such  a  census. 
Sigiamuud  complained  of  this  to  his  intimate 
friend,  the  Bishop  of  Cracow,  a  prelate  fa- 
moiiB  for  a  tolerant  spirit,  and,  in  that  ago  a 
rnoro  remarkable  proof  of  understanding,  for 
nn  utter  disbelief  in  magic.  "  Bishop,"  ssaid 
Liio  King,  "  you  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
devil  has  anything  to  do  witli  human  affairs, 
and  yho  have  no  faith  in  vitchorafb,  tell  me, 
1  bcjseech  you,  how  the  Jews,  who  ynfrr  iaii 

,  were  200,(K)0,  have  been  able  to  conceal  tiieni- 

.  sdvss  underground,  so  as  to  reckon  scarcely 
17,000  to-day,  when  the  capitation-tax  is 
\vanted."  Your  Majesty  uniKt  be  aware," 
lopUed  the  prelate,  "  that  the  Jews  do  not 

'.  want  the  devil's  help  to  become  wizardH." 

I  Under  Sigisnrand  HI.  [1586— 1632],  this 
people  had  increased  so  much  in  number 
and  riches,  that  they  instituted  a  little  state 
ia  tlio  country.    They  piinted  works,  in 

I  vhiektbej^W  the  boldness  to  ridicule  some 
ceremonies  of  the  clmrch,  and  to  propose 
that  the  whole  nation  should  follow  the 
Hoaaic  law  :  they  promised  to  make  Poland  a 

;  aeoMidlduniea^ifthe  proposal  were  accepted. 
A  decree  by  the  Diet  that  whoever  spoke 
with  di"^i-c'-peet  of  the  Christian  ritoy  shfuiUl 

,  bo  banished,  bilenced  them  for  tliis  time. 
Efe  long,  however,  they  engaged  in  a  couti  o- 
versial  war  with  the  other  party,  and  pub- 
lished an  incredible  unmber  of  pamphlets  in 
support  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights ; 
nor  did  the  contest  end  until  both  parties 
Kete  thnod  of  condncting  it 

Under  Uladislas  V.  and  John  Casimir,  the 
rapacious  tyranny  of  the  Jewish  ajcntB  over 

,  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  had  caused 

'  B(%dtn*s  FsbelBon,  yet  they  appear  to  have 
been  too  formidable  for  punialTJnent,  at  least 
hy  t!ic  state  ;  but  tlic  Cossack  chief  massacred 
tliem  wlierever  he  found  them.  They  were 
generally  attached  to  the  government  which 

:  left  them  unmolested  to  the  aoquisitjion  of 
wealth :  but  their  feeling,  when  petseouted, 
was  vindictive  enough. 

Under  Michael  1673]  tlicy  entered 

into  a  treasonable  correspond^oe  vritii  l^ir 
oM  friends  the  Turks  :  imder  Sobieski  [1070 
— ItjOO]  they  wei*©  remarkable  for  loyalty. 
They  were,  indeed,  special  favourites  of  the 
latter  prince*'  whose  elevation  to  the  throne 
^ey  are  said  to  have  predicted  (they  might 
have  done  so  without  much  knowledge  of 
the  occult  scionces).  In  IdSZ  the  senate  re- 
iMMMttated  with'hiin  for  his  indulgence  to- 
^"^ards  them.  Their  condition  tinder  the 
three  succeedigig  sovereigns  was  not  mate« 
<iaU^  altered. 

■  Tlie"  JpoUsJi  J^eve  Ijaye  sometinies  hj\d  to 


contend  with  greater  enemies  than  tho  Chris 
tiaus — with  one  another.  Messiahs  have  nob 
been  wanting  to  sow  division  among  them* 
One  of  these,  Sabatayfavi,  drew  after  Jum 
nine-tenths  of  his  nation,  and  at  one  tima 
pcomcd  disposed  to  dispute  the  possession 
of  tho  country  with  the  Poles  themselvesr 
An  armed  force,  however,  at  length  expeUed 
him  from  the  republic ;  and  obliged  hini  to 
seek  refuge  among  the  Turks,  by  whomj  for 
ixiasous  not  explained,  he  was  arrested.  But, 
even  in  liis  disgrace,  he  was  not  without  con- 
sideration :  for  thousands  of  the  sons  of  Israel 
resorted  to  Con.stantinople  to  honour  him. 
To  expOiie  his  imposition?^,  a  rolish  Jew,  of 
great  learning  and  coui-age,  undertook  tho 
same  journey :  whether,  as  he  purposed,  he 
conviiu  (  d  the  Divan  that  the  fellow  was 
more  of  a  knave  than  of  an  enthusiast,  4i>es 
not  appear. 

in  17j»0,  one  Frank,  a  neophyte  of  Wal- 
lachin,  formed  a  new  sect.  He  maintained 
the  essentials  of  the  .lowsh  doctrines,  but 
presciTcd  tho  Koman  litual.  Arriving  w 
Poland,  his  preaching  soon  brou(^  him  ia 
contact  with  tho  tribunals  of  the  GOtinti79 
and  consigned  him  to  a  fortress.  Being  re- 
leased by  the  Muscovite  troops,  he  went  to 
Vioina,  and  from  thence  into  Moi-avia,  ac- 
tively disseminating  his  new  opinions  as  he 
passed  along.  Joseph  II.  expelled  him  from 
Austria.  He  then  proceeded  to  (Jtlenbach, 
where  he  soon  collected  a  cunbiderable  num- 
ber of  followers.  He  at  length  encountere4 
a  rival  in  a  Je\vi?;h  rabbi,  I^-rael  Hirociwiez, 
who  founded  a  new  e-cct  after  the  doctrines 
of  Maimonides.  To  secvuo  his  ijifluence. 
now  formed  his  disciples  into  a  sort  oipoU- 
tical  a.ssociation,  of  which  he  constituted  him* 
self  the  hereditary  chief.  When  this  man 
died,  ho  was  interred  with  regal  hQU9urs* 
His  daughter  is  now  t|^e  sovereign  of  tiie 
faithful. 

Tltd  chief  nmxim  of  this  sect  is,  that  a  Jew 
must  of  necessity  always  be  a  Jew,  and  ob- 
serve the  law  of  Mosos ;  but  that  he  i^iay 
publicly  follow  tho  profession  of  the  domi- 
nant religion :  he  has  only  to  obser\'c  the 
Mosaic  rites  in  secret.  In  tlie  fear  that  this 
strange  tenet  should  be  made  known,  and 
lead,  as  it  inevital^y  tp^tt  liavedone^  to  the 
destniction  of  those  convicted  of  entertain- 
ing it,  all  marriages  with  orthodox  .Tews  as 
well  as  with  Gentiles  ai'C  prohibited.  TJie 
members  of  this  sect  are  believed  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  and  to  fill  important 
posts  in  the  adnunistration  of  tho  countries 
they  inhabit.  Theii*  chief  place  is  Appeu- 
h<Hm;  but  they  assume  so  much  mystery, 
that  the}'  have  nitherto  eluded  the  invesMgi^ 
tion.T  of  the  police. 

{?ince  the  otci^pation  of  I'olaad  by  tho  three 
powera,  tho  Jews  have  i^ccu  ^daccd  on  the 
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aapOLO  footing  of  equality  as  the  Christian  in- 
habitants. Tlioy  do  not  trouble  themselves 
vrith  the  trlbuiv^lts  of  tho  country,  so  long  as 
(Usimfees  happen ,  ftmoDg  tiiemselves;  their 
ciders  are  their  jacked.  Bat  between  Jqwa 
and  Christiaru  la.v-auibd  aro  coainiou  cnouofh  : 
out  of  every  ton  cased  brougiit  before  the 
courts,  a  Jqvt  is  said  to  be  concerned  in 
nine.  la  mftoy  oases,  however,  they  aro 
merely  the  ajcuta  of  others.  At  this  d.i}-,  tis 
iu  tho  Heveuteenth  century,  tliey  aro  the 
stewards,  or  managers,  or  agents  of  the  gicat 
Isndisd  proprietord.  to  whom  thoy  have  made 
them^lves  indijjpensaWo.  Almast  all  tho  coin 
of  tho  kiuijd  )cn  is  iu  thoir  hau  Is  ;  and  Lhey 
are  ever  ready  to  advcuioo  it  to  peudthrifta — 
aod  suob  are  most  of  the  Polish  nobles— who 
have  anythtoc  in  the  shape  of  security  to 
oifer. 

Thece  u>  uo  nude  too  vile,  or  eveu  too 
daoxerou^  for  a  Polish  Te^ir,  if  he  can  profit 
by  it.  lu  ISOij  and  1812,  they  were  the 
hired  apic4  of  the  French  and  Polish  uriuicH  ; 
bub  they  are  charged,  probably  ou.  good 
ground^,  with  betraying  tlimr  employers 
whenever  they  found  it  their  interest  to  do 
so.  They  aro  said  on  those  occasions  to  havo 
rendered  far  more  signal  services  to  the  Uus- 
«i»na,  whom  they  were  hired  to  watch,  than 
to  either  French  or  Poles;  and  theur  penreimty 
iu  this  respect  is  viewed  as  having  caused  no 
light  disasters  in  the  last  fearful  expedition. 
They  ate  now,  however,  inach  less  attached 
to  Russia,  since  Nicholas,  by  a  ukase  of 
April,  1327,  lias  rendered  them  liable  to  the 
miUtai'y  conscription.  Those  who  live 
under  his  yoke  now  curse  both  him  and  his 
cause,  and  heartily  wish  success  to  the  Poles. 
In  1830  two  regiments  of  Jews  swelled  the 
forces  of  the  brave  republic.  To  their  con- 
duct on  that  occasion,  as  in  1704.  when  they 
raised  and  supported  a  regiment  of  their  own 
nation,  it  is  impossible  for  their  worst  ene- 
mies to  deny  tho  raeod  of  praise.  On  both 
occasions  they  exhibiicd  mucli  bravery  as 
the  meet  patriotic  of  the  Polish  chivalry. 


The  amazing  fecundity  of  the  Jews  has 

been  eliarged  to  their  early  marriages :  most 
of  them  aro  parents  at  a  very  eai-ly  aic,  and 
i^wndfothers  before  many  English  genttemeii> 
even  think  of  marrying.  It  may,  however, 
be  reasonably  doubted,  whether  such  mar- 
riages are  favotii-ablo  to  population.  But  oue 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  proportion'  they 
bear  to  the  Christians  is  e  x  traordinary.  •*  As 
they  aro  not  protlucers,  but  live  on  the  pro* 
duco  raided  by  others,  their  existence. in  no 
state— ru,t  lc:i:3ti  iu  any  considerable  numbew 
—can  be  other  than  a  national  injury."* 
That  they  hive  been  a  cur<:c  to  Poland,  U 
loudly  proclaimed  by  nil  the  native  writers. 
Besides  tiieu*  usurious  dealings  and  general 
un&irness,  they  are  reproached  with  alwavt^ 
contriving  to  fad  wlion  theu*  children  are  fall 
f^rown,  and  of  previously  con-i|j;ning  their 
prooerty  to  them,  to  tlio  prejudice  of  their 
creditors. 

Tho  Polish  Jews  acknowledge  oneunivei-sal 
head,  whom  they  call  the  Prince  of  Bonthuje, 
and  who  constantly  lead>  a  wandering  life  iu 
Western  Asia.  He  is  evidently  wilting  tko 
redemption  of  his  people. 

It  appears  from  Dr.  U  >decki's  statistical 
taWes  published  iu  Warsaw  in  1830,  that 
there  are  Jews  in  (dmost  every  town  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  ;  that  in  fourteen  of  those, 
tlieir  nnuiber  is  o<^\\:d  to  that  of  tho  Chrif5^ 
ians.  while  in  11 1  it  is  greater.  In  three,  the 
inhabitants  are  either  all  Jews,  or  almost 
entirely  so.  In  W^rsajv  alrae  they  muster 
30,00<>.  The! I-  ntitnbcr  is  fast  increashig. 
They  monopolise  almost  all  trade,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Christian  population.  1%B 
"government  has  cideavouwd  to  check  this 
evil,  but  with  lit^b-  MifM-o^K-;  and  with  this 
view  Professor  Ciiiarini  has  been  employed 
in  triiuslating  the  Thalmud,  and  in  laying 
down  a  plan  of  reform  for  that  ebgnbr 
people. 

Dr.  Lanlner.  How  "fteii  mi,'ii  asisert  a  i!  k  trine, 
Its  applied  to  a  strange  countrjr,  tUe  truth  of  whidi 
tliaf  wottld  deny  tf  aiiplled  to  tbdr  own  I  ' 


HOW  BN6LISK  "  HEROES  "  Tl 

A  icoHU  revolting  btatemeut  thau  that  given ! 
by  Max»«Ut  Beafton,  and  Priet,  of  the  in- ! 
dignitiee  to  which  the  gallant  Tltipoo  Sa^,  \ 
Sultaun  of  M'jsore,  was  subjected,  when  his  j 
capital,  Seringapita  n,   in  tho  East  Indies, 
was  taken  by  tho  Eui^llsh,  has  seldom  dis* 
graced  tho  annals  of  civilised  victory.  After 
a  bloody  and  m  j  norahio  sie^e  the  breach  was 
d^olire  1  practicftiile,  and  the  im  nen^e  storm- 
ing party  of  the  English  advanced.  Tippo.) 
had  constMitly  anperiaieaded  the  defence  in 


lEAT  A  CONQUERED  BNElfY. 

person,  and  was  always  foremost  iu  thetbickeiit 
danger.  He  scarce^  ever  left  the  sliatteied 
ramparts—and  it  was  on  a  sultry  ufteruooa 
that  tlie  tiilin;:^s  were  brought  him  tliat  the 
storming  parties  were  advancing,  and  his  best 
friend  and  bravest  officer  had  falleo  defeett* 
iug  the  breach.  "  Rising  from  table,"  says 
Colonel  Baaton,  in  his  narrative,  "whiufe 
dinner  had  been  laid  mider  a  thatciied  sued 
on  the  uoriheru  face  uf  the  woi^k^he  £^ 
formed  hia  ablations  oooUri  mUM[?' 
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his  Iione  tnid  ma.  At  that  moment  the 
detlihof  hi-^  best  officer,  Mecr  Ghaftbr  was  an- 
nomioed.  The  sultaun  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
bravery  of  his  favourite,  nauicd  liis  successor, 
Mid  rode  forth,  never  to  retui-u.  Having 
feaohed  the  inner  wall;  Tippoo  gave  bish'orse 
to  an  attendant,  and  mouiuiii^^  the!  ramparts, 
jilaccd  hiuiself  behind  a  tnivcrso  that  com- 
iUiiudcd  the  approaches  from  the  breach. 
W»  semnts  were  prorided  with  cari>iiies, 
which  they  occasionaliy  handed  to  their  mas- 
ter, who  lirod  repeatedly  at  the  assailants, 
audy  us  it  vva^  aborted  afterwr'ards,  with  fatal 
^(bci  Bat  the  storming  partjr,  haring  car- 
ried part  of  the  rauipart-s,  wore  actual I3"  en- 
tering the  body  of  the  place,  and  the  sultaun 
was  obliged  to  retire  hastily;  accompanied  by 
his  pei'sonal  attendants. 

"Fatigued,  sutfering  from  iutciui9  lieat« 
and  pained  by  au  old  wound,  Tippoo  mounted 
his  horse,  and  retreated  sloA'ly  alou^  tlic 
uortberu  ramparL    The  British  were  mo- 
meoterilir  gaining  ground,  the  garrison  in 
very  direction  flying,  while  a  spattering 
losiladc,  and  occasionally  a  wild  huzza  told 
(iliat  the  victors  vvoru  everywhere  advancing, 
htatood  of  quitting  the  city,  as  be  mi^dit 
have  done,  the  .sultaun  crossed  the  bridge 
over  the  inner  ditch,  and  entered  the  town. 
The  covered,  gate  wvay  was  nOkV  crowded  with 
fb^f  1768,  vainly  endeavouring  to  escape  from 
the  bayonets  of  their  conquerors,  who  w  ere 
luard  approaclnutc  at  citl^er  side.    A  random 
sliot  struck  the  sulUiun  :  he  pressed  his  horse 
(brtt^ardj  but  his  jmssage  was  impeded  by  a 
meb  of  runaways,  who  literally  choked  the 
gloomy  arc|;i.    Presently  a  cross  fire  opeue  1.^ 
aad  tilled  the  i)asiage  with  the  dea  I  and 
wounded.    Tippoo "s  horse  was  killed,  but  his 
followers  m  inaged  to  disengage  him.  dragged 
liiui  exhausted  from  beneath  the  fallen  steed, 
aud  placed  him  in  his  pahuKpiin.    But  escape 
was  impossiblo ;  the  British  were  already  in 
ttelnteway ;  the  bayonet  was  anspariDgly  at 
WDI^  ft»r  quarter  at  this  moment  wasneitlier 
given  nor  expected.    Dazzled  by  the  glitter- 
ing of  his  jewelled  turbau,  a  soldier  dashed 
forward  and  caught  the  sultauQ*s  sword-belt. 
With  huling  strength  Tippoo  cut  boldly  at 
liis  assailant,  and  inflicted  a  trifling  wound. 
The  soldier,  irritated  by  the  pain,  drew  back, 
laid  his  musket  to  his  shoulder,  and  shot 
the^nttaundead.  Hi8oompanion0,peroeiTiAg 
the  struggle,  rushed  up — the  {nlaoquin  was 
overturned,  the  bearers  cut  down,  the  body 
of  the  departed  tyrant  thrown  upon  a  heap 
flf  dead  and  dying,  and  the  corpse,  d&spoiled 
'oC everything  valuabi  \,  1  ft  among  the  fallen 
moasulmans,  naked*  unknown,  and  unrc- 
gwded. 

^ft^  tultaxia's  fete  was  for  a  time  nn- 
VlM|<*>the  Zeoaaa  was  searched  in  vain,— 
tfiAiport  reached  Cfeueral  Baixd,  which 


led  him  to  conolude'Uiatthe  fhithlees  mussul* 
man  had  perished  in  the  northern  gateway  of 

the  fortress. 

Oil  arriving  at  the  place,  the  cnti-ance  was 
found  choked  with  the  dead  and  dying ;  and 
from  the  nnmlierof  corpses  hdiq»edtmgulavly- 
around,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  liumboiM 
of  the  slain  niussulmans,  a  disgusting  and 
tedious  operation.  The  light  had  faded — tho 
arohway  was  low  and  gloomyy^-^^nid  torahea. 
were  obtained.  Presently  the  sultaun's  horse 
wa.«!  recognised  by  tho  Killedar,  his  palan<[uin 
was  afterwards  discovered ;  a  fui*thcr  search 
proved  sucoessftil,  and  tl^  body  itself -was 
fotmd.  Tho  heat  had  not  yet  left  tho  corpse, 
and  though  de.spoiled  of  sword  and  belt,  the 
well-known  talisman  that  encircled  his  right 
arm,  was  easily  recognised  by  the  Killedfur.' 
The  amulet,  formed  of  some  metallic  sub- 
stance of  silvery  hue,  was  surrounded  by 
magic  scrolls  iti  Arabic  and  i'crsian  eharacters, 
and  sewed  carefully  in  several  pieces  of  riclily 
flowered  silk.  The  eyes  were  unclosed ;  the 
countenance  wearing  that  appearance  of  stern 
compo.sure  that  induced  tlie  looker-on  for  a 
time  to  fancy  that  the  proud  spirit  of  the  . 
haughty  sultann  was  stttl  lingering  in  its 
tenement  of  day.  Tho  pulse  was  examined, 
— its  throbs  were  ended,  and  life  was  tQtoUy 
extinct.  -  ■ 

"Colonel  Welleeley,  who  accompanied 
General  Baird  to  the  gateway  of  tho  fort^ 
could  not  bo  persuaded,  after  the  body  waa 
identified,  that  the  sultaun  was  not  still  alivo, 
30  remarkably  placid  was  the  expression  of 
his  features,  and  so  life-liko  tho  appearance 
of  his  eyes  ;  and  until  the  colonel  liad  pressed 
the  heart  aud  })ulse  with  his  hn^ers,  he 
doubted  that  the  tiger-spirit  had  escaped, 

Whoi  the  corpse  was  removed  to  the 
palace,  what  would  tho  haughty  spirit,  which 
the  day  before  had  tenanted  tho  cold  clay, 
have  felt,  had  the  possibility  of  what  occurred 
l)een  obscurely  hinted  att  Listen  to  the  de- 
scription of  an  eye-witness: — 

'  In  (me  of  the  common  short  doolies  in- 
tended for  women,  with  tho  knees  bent  up* 
word,  nearly  double,  I  beheld  the  lifsless  re* 
mains  of  the  lato  dreaded  sultaun.  He  had 
been  siiot  a  little  ahovo  tlio  rii,'ht  ear,  by  a 
musket  hall,  which  lodged  in  his  left  cheek, 
near  the  moutli ;  aud  there  were  also  three 
bayonet  wounds  in  his  side.  While  looking 
on,  an  officer  carelessly  asked  me  if  I  would 
lend  him  my  penknife,  which  I  accordingly 
did ;  and  before  1  could  recollect  myself,  he 
had  out  off  one  of  the  snlteim's  moustacbios.' 

•*  Never  did  the  death  couch  of  a  monster 
receive  or  merit  greater  indignities  than  that 
of  the  Sultaun  of  Mysore."  "  ' 

This  acoonnt  is  given  as  something  highly 
creditable  to  aU  tho  British  concerned — 
I  while  the  oonrageond  patriotism  of  th?  Indian 
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prince  are  designated  as  evidences  of  a  "  tiger- 
spirit," — a  "monster" — and  denounced  as 
"meriting  indignities;"  and  the  victim  is 


called  a  "  tyrant,"  becRUBO  liq  di4  Oot  f^l)OQM 
to  be  a,  slav^* 


FACTS  IN  SCIENCE. 


I.    THE  PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE. 

"  Urave  alcbem;.  the  batUed  Uope  of  old, 
,€ooeretM  the  diamond,  and  compounds  the  gold." 

'  T/m  Abu  WnrliL* 


TUB  »|itioipatioiiB  in     The  Ne^  World*'  are 

an  founded  on  analo;^ics ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  of  tlio  dreams  of  niecHaival  or 
classical  science,  disturbed  as  they  may  be  by 
supen^Hon  and  foiry/attd  far^l^tched  as  they 
may  seem,  will  ultimately  remain  unteklizcd. 

Witness  the  gradual  v^ifioation  of  that 
quoted  above  : — 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  hv  a  strong  and  lon;^ 
continued  eurrcnt  of  voltale  fluid,  succeeded 
in  preducing  a  substance  from  a  point  of  carhon 
much  resembling  the  diamond.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  'a  meeting  at  BUiftOl  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation,  held  some  few  years  since  :  *  Mr.  Cross 
stated  that  he  iiad  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  electricity,  and  be  had  latterly  been  occu- 
pied by  improteme&ta  in  the  Tonaic*  power, 
by  which  ho  had  safloeeded  in  keeping  it  in 
full  force  for  twelve  months,  bvwncor  only, 
rejecting  acids  entirely.    Mr.  0.  stated  that 

had  obtained  water  from  a  orystaM^ed  cave 
at  Holway,  and,  by  the  action  of  the  voltaic 
battery,  had  succeeded  in  producing  from  the 
water,  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  nuiuerous 
rhomboidal  crystals,  resembling  those  of  the 
cave.  In  order  to  ascertain  if  ligiit  had '  any 
influence  in  the  process,  ho  hid  it  again  in  a 
dark  cellar,  and  produced  similar  crystals  in 
six  days,  wilh  oue-fourth  of  the  voltaic  power. 
Her  had  lepea^ed  the  ezpertment  a  hondred 


neNeu  World.* 

times,  and  always  with  tlie  same  results.  He 

was  fully  convinced  that,  at  no  distant  period, 
every  kind  of  minerals  would  be  formed  by 
the  iiigcuuity  of  man.  By  a  variation  of  bis 
experiments  he  had  obtained  ^re^'  and 
carbonate  of  copper,  phosphate-  of  so^a,  and 
twenty  or  thirty  otliiT  sj)cciraens.'  " 

JSince  thun  a  black  diamond  has  been  pro- 
duced from  a  point  of  carbon,  equal  \o  ^  8(joae 
of  the  finest  water,  through  means  of  along 
continued  electric  current;  and  the  recent 
pa|)c  is  tell  us  of  tlu;  successful  attempt  for  the 
formation  of  artiUciui  rubies  :  "  M.  Ebeluieu, 
director  bf  the  manufactory  of  Sevres,  h^ 
succeeded  in  producing  crystalized  minenjii 
resembling  those  produced  by  nature,  being  for 
the  most  part  of  that  species  of  precious  and 
rare  stones  employed  by  jewellei-s.  '|'o  obtaiu 
this  ntenit  he  has  dissolved  in  boric  acid,  ali)n, 
zinc,  magnesia,  "oxides  of  iron  and  QllQin^ 
and  afterwai-da  submitting  the  solution  to  an 
evaporation  lor  the  space  of  three  d^js,  he 
has  obtained  crystals  of  a  minei'al  sutatsne^ 
c<|ual  to  those  In  nature  lor  hardness  and 
clearness  of  colour.  With  chrome,  M.  E.  has 
produced  rubies  of  a  beautiful  colour,  measur- 
ing from  two  to  three  millime||^  i|i  kngtii, 
and  being  as  thick'  as  ^  grill^  oorn.^— |« 
Fatrie,  ,    '   '  *  . 

*  Tide '<  Kotes  to  the  People/' No.  1. 


Thought  AMD  Lanouaqe.— A  cunning  luys- 
tory,  by  which  the  creat  desert  of  tboughtu 
and  planets  talces  tols  .engag^  form,  to 

bring,  as  it  would  seem,  its  meanings  nearer 
to  the  mind.  Thoughts  walk  and  rspeuk,  and 
look  with  eyes  at  me,  imd  transport  me  into 
new  and  magnificent  scenes.  These  are  the 
pungent  iustnictors  who  thrill  the  heart  of 
each  of  u.s,  and  make  all  other  teaching  for- 
mal and  cold.  How  I  follow  tUom  with 
aching  heart,  with  pining  detsire  i  7  count 
myself  notliiug  before  them.  I  Avould  die 
for  theui  ^vlth  joy.  Thoy  can  do  A\  liat  they 
will  with  me.  How  thoy  lash  us  with  those 
^^|$W8t  How  they  make  the  teai»  stai  t, 


muku  ut)  blusli  and  turn  pale,  and  lap  us  in 
cl^sium  tfO  bootlmi^  dieuma,  and  castles  4U 
the  air !  By  tones  of  triumph  :  bf  dear  love, 
by  threats  ;  by  prido  that  f  .  ,  ihcjje  have 
the  .skill  to  make  the  woil  i  Aook  bleak  and 
iiilio.>^pitable,  or  aeem  the  nest  of  tcudemeas 
and  joy.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  u^rapifs 
which  pocti  y  attributes  to  the  musio  or 
pheus,  wiicu  I  rouiember  what  1  have  experi- 
enced fn)m  tlie  varied  notes  of  the  human 
voice.  They  arc  au  iiic;^cuiab^«  ^ilK7) 
which  countervails  all  otheii  &MW  Sr  Jij^lllll 
because  they  are  the  chaimsA  4f]^igB(fft£^ifSi 
powcr^— Lecture 
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DE  BRASSIER,  A  DEMOCRATIC  ROMANCt), 

OOMPILKD  FRO^ 

I 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  DEMOCRAT,  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DEMAGOGUE,  AND 

THE  MINUTES  OF  A  SPY. 

(Continued  flrmn  p«g«  108  of  If X.) 
I  CHAPTER  lL—(C0Mlude€L ) 


Tbk  Talet  and  the  poMiier  badaloDg  oolloqny, 
in  whifi|i  diflagreenent  acos^  and  words  ran 

high. 

"Don't  supposoyuu  can  deceive  me."  said 
the  iftdemitaMe  Cambrio,  over  Vrhom  the 

stalwart  form  of  the  poacher  dung  like  an 
avalanche,  ready  to  crush  him  ;  "  you  ought 
by  this  time  to  have  been  at  the  other  side  of 

I  tod  terth,  worliiog  in  a  obain-gani;.*' 

"  How  do  you  know  (hat  ?*'  aaid  the  peaeher, 

I  tlirown  off  bis  guard. 

;  "No  matter;  you  area  convict,  sentenced 
)  t»  fenMiBpociatioo/' 

"Or  a  dead  man,  who  should  be  buried,'' 

joitipfl  the  poacher.    "  Good  !  yeilknow  me. 
*Now,  what  do  you  want  of  mo  ?" 
I     "  Want  ?  what  should  I  want  of  one  like 
!  yoti?" 

•'You  would  not  s^ok  me  If  vou  did  not 
want  me.    Name  your  nrico  for  8(!crecy. " 

"  Price  !  why,  your  life  is  in  my  power — it 
iitie  prioe  of  your  life." 

"  No !  say  yon  so ; — then  ^ur  life  ransoms 
it,"  said  the  poacher,  as  his  voice  rose  into 
Uumilfr ;  bat  Maline,  seeii)g  real  anger  in  his 
noCioned  him  to  ealmoeaewith  a  warning 
gesture. 

"Not  so!'*  replied  Cambric,  as  calm  and 
anibrinking  as  if  sorting  his  master's  toilet ; 
'*70B'd  go  to  the  gallows  quioker  that  way.  I 
did  not  come  here  to-night  without  telling  two 
friends  where  I  was  poi'^ niid  that  I  was 
going  nowhere  else,  and  il.  went  to  you  on 
iM  firiendly  mission — one  of  iuvestigating  into 
yoar  itaaUty  with  a  suspected  indiTidual. 
Thtts,  yoo  see,  even  lengthened  absence  on  my 
|llt9ifht  bring  the  police  about  your  ears." 

"Well  done !  '  exclaimed  Maline ;  "  you  are 
^  ^pkm^l  dMorrea  eneonrageineni.  Here, 
tub  «iy  hand!   I  like  you." 

The  poacher  stood  in  moody  iileiiee.  **  Well/ 
IttJBnuaed,  "  the  price !" 

*T%iiiii  a  hundred  pounds,  and  you  must 
gweitme." 

"Haf^ha  !  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  get, 
u^Wl.Nl4)ed  your  master's  ohest  at  Stanvillc 
IWMIilii  I  am  no  robber  I" 

S^^rtftW^  too!  WeD,  every  man  to 


hia  fancy.  But  you  most  get  me  the  mooey 

neverthelesa— i^d  yonean* 
"  How  ?" 

"  iuu  know  £100  reward  is  uttered  to  the 
diseoTerer  of  an  Joeendiary.    Ton  find  tlit 

man.  and  I'll  diseover  him." 

'"  And  why  not  find  the  man  yourself.'" 
"  Because  I  need  an  accomplice.  How  could 

I  urge  a  man  to  fire  a  riol^,  withoolmitiag  Us 

distrust    You  bring  the  man  to  the  spot-— yea 

induce  him  to  ooramit  the  act — 1  know  you  are 
friendly  with  many  of  that  sort — I  will  have 
the  poiioe  ready,  be  shall  be  seised,  and  you, 
of  course,  escape  without  suspioion." 

The  poacher  refused — there  was  something 
honest  in  his  nature,  that  revolted  at  the 
treachery — but  Maline  whispered  in  hia  ear : 
"Oh,  yea !  if  turned  to  that,*'  ho  replied— and 
the  compact  wn.s  ratified  with  the  valet. 

"  Tliere's  a  man  who  is  too  conscientious  to 
rob,  but  has  no  objeetion  to  murder,"  sneered 
the  latter. 

"  When  shall  it  he  done  ?" 

"  There  is  to  be  a  party  at  the  Qali  soon,  is 
there  not?"  said  Malinel 

<*  Yes ;  and  a  fancy  fair." 

"That  sball  be  the  time,  then.  Towards 

morning,  when,  exhausted  with  pleasure,  they 
are  all  in  their  first  sleep,  then  let  a  stack  be 
fired  on  one  of  the  Stanviile  farms,  but  as  far 
as  can  be  frem  the  Hall— I  will  tell  you  ; — you 
know  Helson'a  Hole  f* 
"  Yes." 

"  Well,  that  lies  in  a  deep  hollow — the  very 
hills  around  the  Hall  cannot  be  seen  from  there, 
80  that  the  sUek  may  bmm  kmg  befiwe  l^p 
comes  from  that  quarter,  and  we  shall  have  aU 
the  greater  merit  in  the  disoOTOry,  and  no  one 
is  likely  to  forestall  you." 

"  Oh !  but  I  shall  be  ready  waiting,  long 
before,"  rained  Oambrle. 

"  You  will,  will  you  T*  observed  the  peaoher, 
with  a  significant  glance  at  Maline. 

**  Xo  matter ;  the  more  secretly  these  things 
arc  dune,  the  better,''  said  the  latter  ;  and  the 
remain  ioff  details   were  soon  satislaciorUy 
j  oompletod.  ^ 
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The  poacher  passed  into  the  cottage,  Catahiic 
was  mounting  up  to  the  heath. 

'•Ffedflrtet*'  taid  Bfaline.  Ha  retarD«(l 
.  Affection  seemed  to  beam  in  her ^  ayes,  and  a 
fond  smile  to  play  arouid  her  mouth,  "  That 
night  I  am  to  sve  you  1" 

**  Dearest !— >hut — that  nigbt^Iiow  is  U  poe- 
aiUe  ?    1  mvml  he  at  the  farm'-^l" 

*  *  Thou  you  dou't  care  for  me — go  V* 

*'But— " 

**  Uush  1  Let  me  come  to  the  Uall.  ^'liilo 
tlie  revelry  is  going  on — you  can  still  go  to  the 
farm — leave  nic  when  all  is  still — the  liouse 
will  bo  hushed  by  midnight — country  hours 
are  early^youi'  master  la  an  iavaUd,  a  pour, 
miserable  cripple^  body,  mind,  and  soal/'  and 
a  triumphant  scorn  lingered  in  her  tune  as  she 
spake  these  words  from  pale  and  compret>scd 
lips ;  "  his  guests  know  it — they  never  slop 
late,  they  used  not  of  old-^*' 

**0i  old  ?  what  know  you  of  that?" 

••You  told  mi  so,"  boldly  rejoined  the  syren, 
**and  ^you  can  be  back  by  two." 

Uer  beauty  was  irresisttUe,  whenoTer  she 
Uire^v  the  luaciousness  of  leva  Into  her  glance, 
and  Cambric  acceded  to  licr  cverv  wi^h.  In 
the  delirium  of  his  joy  lie  grew  tuu  familiar ; 
but  with  iuimitablo  taut,  neither  showing 
coldness  nor  affecting  modesty,  Maliiio  dis* 
taoced  her  admirer,  and  he  left. 

•*  It  is  doue  !"  criod  the  euehatitrcsH  to  the 
poaeher;  "  the  hour  of  retribution  hm  arrived 
—-the  leaders  and  yeomen  will  be  called  off  to 
ihe  distant  fire — the  engines  will  be  all 
attracted  to  that  spot — it  lies  in  nnvh  a  hollow 
they  cannot  see  the  Kali — they  wiU  not  be  able 
tobesr  what  is  going  on  at  the  latter,  even 
should  they  santtd  the  boll — we  shall  iiavo  it 

all  to  ourselves — and  Cambric  " 

Ua !  ha  !  **  and  tho  poacher  sung  the  wild 
slubboletli  of  his  creed 

"  Beauty  lares 
Fraud  secures, 
And  Force  shall  keep  them  low  I  • 
These  sbaii  be, 
Ooda  for  me  t 
Uo!  Ueigho!  UaUo l  Uoi*' 

CHAPTER  15. . 

Tdic  goesU  had  all  departed  fur  Stauville 

Hall,  on  the  night  of  the  festival  aln  ady  re- 
corded. The  sickly  master  of  tho  stuteiy  man- 
slen  had  been  helped  into  his  luxurious  couch, 
but 'stretched  his  aohiug  and  naif  |>araly(ic 
limbs  in  the  vain  hope  of  biumber.  Kecently 
extinguished  cliandi'liera  had  left  their  waxy 
soeot  among  the  faiuL  puriume  ot  the  laded 
flowsfs  disowiec  and  disanny  were  apparant 
on  every  side — and  tho  proidigal  waste,  tho 
hoatiJed  |)coulatioii,  whioh  tho  helplessness 
of  a  rich  master  could  not  prevent  in  an  uu- 
w»ttiowH«il  iMOBe^ 


Lasy  laoquies  had  thrown  tliemaelres  ex- 
hausted on  their  beds,  but  hall  undressed,  or 
sunk  in  tho  maudlin  lethargy  of  intoxiealion. 

All  was  stUl  as  death,  where  there  had  been 
louil  revelry  so  recently.  The  clock  haJ  struck 
midnight  for  sooie  time,  when  froiu  a  postefo, 
tim  VMot  was  seen  issuing  forth  on  his  tre» 
ohenwa  mis^sion.  As  he  opened  the  door^  a 
flash  of  lightning  glimmered  against  some 
black  clouds  that  lay  piled  on  the  horizon. 

There  will  be  astorx  I"  he  said — tiiaii 
unlucky." 

"  It's  only  summer  lightning,*'  rejoined 
Maiitic,  who  stood  on  the  threshold  bchiod 
bim.  "Go  on!  he  whu  deals  iniii'vsuecd 
surdy  not  be  afraid  pt  his  owa  dement 
There  w<i3  something  of  triumphant  malibs  ip 
her  countenance. 

•*  You  have  cheated  me  to-night  Midiosl 
I  though t  \ua  were  going  to  im>wa  my  happi- 
ness." 

•''When  the  Knight  returns  victorious,  he 
may  claim  tho  rewards  of  love  ' — Go  on  your 
oxpedition,  and  when  you  come  back  unscathed 
will  grant  you  all  you  ask." 

Cambric' felt  bis  heart  tisil — ^he  did  net  liks 
her  manner. 

"Should  there  be  treachery,"  he  thougbL 
"  What  ean  you  fear^have  you  not  cot  twenty 
stout  yeomen,  keepers,  nud  police  to  Dack  jou? 
You  do  uot  go  even  a  liujidred  yards  from  liie  j 
hull  aloae.    Have  you  net  got  your  eyoct  | 
waiting  ?" 

"  Ten  stout  fellows,  armed  to  the  teeth"— 
C:i;H!;t  :c  •^.i  (!  to  !: iiM--('!f ' ' Yea  I  all's  safccHOOgb," 
and  once  more  he  turned  to  go,  but  agais  be  , 
paused  :  *'MaUne  !'*  he  said — "  Mind  voufbs't  I 
leave  my  room  for  one  moment^  tUl  I  retara. 
If  you  shouhi  be  found,  from  an}'  idle  curiflsitj 
roaming  about  tht^house  it  would  lose  me  m)' 
situation,  and  placed  as  I  am  at  pres^  I 
should  be  ruined  for  ever 

.So  you  will  be,  if  pewons  tell  truth," ilw 
imittiM-c'l  tf»  herself, — and  then  said  aloud— 
*■  no  ieur  '.  i  siiall  count  the  momeuts,  till  vuu 
return — ^for  tliey  witt  be  precious  1*  then  ajSpi 
in  the  former  tone  I  shall  liavit  lo  «iiiut 
long,  though  I" 

The  valet  bade  her  farewell,  and  as  he  uovca 
away,  onoe  more  a  lorld  stresk  of^ightoisf 
flickered  sodoss  his  pathway,  and  a  Ion,  de^ 
rumbling  over  the  hills,  amid  which  the  '£kib 
lay,  boomed  ominously  on  his  ear. 

Maliue  stood  watching  him  for  awbilei  hoId> 
ing  the  door  open — the  fresh  wiiui  of  thi;  i^sioj 
btorni  blew  baek  her  whit.'  drapery— the  fi^nro 
of  the  valet  disap|»earcd  —  and  thf  ^Ol^a 
closed.  ,  * 

CHAPTEU  16. 

I     Walter  de  Brassier  lav  restlessly  beneath  ths^ 
1  silken  canopy  of  his  luxurioue,  but  to 
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nncasy,  couch.  The  silvery  light  of  an  alab.i-^fcr 
Ump  mantled  around  tlio  walls,  like  the  first 
grejdawnof  a  soft  sunrise,  but  bis  laD«,'uid 
eye  1«vtd  vaMMtLf' oter  tho  magnificent  appli- 
uc^  of  hh  bed«ch&mber.  He  could  not  sleep 
—and  feverish  fancies  kept  beaettin.;?  bim — 
whether  it  waiitiiat  Ifao  late  hours  and  uuusual 
indalgences  Of  tile  dvbning  had  M»M«4KiffM<Mld 
and  beset  hi»  bndn/  or  that  there  are  forobo- 
dirg^  in  nature,  warning  the  guilty  of  proxi- 
rihto  c.ilamity.  The  scenes  of  his  past  lite 
l.auuled  him — and  they  were  no  enviable  mid- 
ui,ht  compamons  for  hb  conscience— but,  Above 
all,  ho  could  not  banish  one  hour  from  liis  nvMUory 
— theliour  of  his  last  parting  with  a  poor  girl 
whom  he  had  seduced,  and  left  in  her  Hhaiae 
miriOn, ' 

The  feverish  time  passed  heavily — when  he 
thought  he  perceived  a  smell  of  fire  in  the 
boufte.  His  valet  always  sleut  in  a  neighbouring 
apartmeiitMnuftted  finm  bii  bed*ehftmber  by  an 
mtenrenmg'tmsSitii'tODi&Theint*^  raised  his 
voice — there  came  no  ans\ver — lieeallnl  h-iuler 
—no  answer  still  I  iiy  his  bedside,  and  within 
reach  of  Im  hand  was  a  bell-pull^  cumnHioietf- 
tiBg  «tth  m  bell  that  hnof  in  the  central  And 
main  passage  of  the  house.  This  passage 
abutted  at  the  door  of  the  valet's  room — so 
th|t,  when  rung,  it  roused  not'  ouly  the 
)mr*  bat  ^  edtiwbirtnehbld.-  llQt  tn  vaiti 
De  Brassier  puHed  H-^it  gave  no  sound.  He 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  tore  it  with 
ei£er  violence! — but  he  heard  only  the  jarring 
flittewrre — it  was  evident  that  the  eommuni- 
tttkm  was  broken  ! 

the  sick  man  lay  down  again,  helplessly,  and 
consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  had 
been  mistiU^en  in  his  alann  of  fire.  Bttt  there 
emddlie  no  doubt !  the  smell  greir  stfoAgei  — 
and  prsscntly — he  could  not  be  in  error — the 
steady  crackling  of  approaching  llanies  were 
heaid  acru^  the  paneUiog.  Again  he  called 
trbbtitet-'he  shrieked  his  name  convQleively 
—bat  again  dead  silence,  save  the  muffled  roar 
ofthe  approaching  conflagraticn  I  Mechanically 
and  vainly  be  cluu^  uuce  more  to  the  bell-rope, 
iNli'tb^f  mAf  hertfia  of  etfetj  had  t>een  inter* 

cepted. 

**Car»e  the  unlucky  accident  I  Cambric!. 
Citabric!  (^orse  the  fellow — dead  drunk  with 
iMgbt'a''dAitidk.  '  Cmne  the  par^-^that  was 
my sistec^' tofafootery !   Help!  Hdp!  Fire! 
Hslp!" 

'liie  dreadful  clement  alone  responded.  The 
tkk  mau  had  dragged  his  paral^'sed  limbs  to 
fifliedge  uft^Ot}ed— fbar  atlmnlated  his  nerresv 
and  with  its  electric  [tower  restored  to  him  the 
momentary  use  of  his  strength. 

Ue  rolled  hiuiseif  on  to  the  ground — aud  halt 
cmriing,  half  staggering,  dragged  himnelf  to- 
Vttdl  the  valet's  room.  He  cast  his  frenzied 
-gUlfte  towards  the  bad — aud  there,  in  virgin 
vhite,  partly  nhrouded  by  the  dark  red  drar 
piiia»ii|  a  ftnule  figore— 


Walter  de  Bnisier  staggered  istf  tMekett  by 

a  sudden  blow. 

Lucy  t"  but  the  word  died  on  his  tongue. 
-**TeBr  'Laey!"  etied  Midliie,  witliottt 
moving  from  the  spot,  and  casting  tlM  gfaflee  of  - 

her  scorn  and  hatred  on  tbf  altject  wretch  that 
crawled  on  the  ground  before  her  feet.  The 
paralysis  of  disease  had  been  superseded  by  the 
paralysis  of  fear !   *«  Yes !  Lhey  f  the  giri  yon 
seduced  from  happiness — you  lured  to  crime — 
y>  u  left  to  destitution — -and  you  condemned  to 
vice  !    Do  you  remember  mo 
^fbis  cttlprle  arttcfrtated  ho' Answer. 
**  There  !'*  she  said,  starting  up,  and  tower- 
ing over  him  in  a  burst  of  savage  triumph, — 
"  there  is  a  form  to  win  the  smiles  of  beauty  ! 
thore is  t 'heart  to  challenge  leva!  there  it  a 
sdvl  fd'dtfserve  troth  !   8aci  iticed  for  the  pass^ 
ing  caprice  of  a  tiling  like  that  !  the  passing 
toy  of  a  moment — ^you  had  that  momwt's  gra- 
tification, bnt  listen  to  whaf  It*  cost  ine :  my 
father's  grey  hairs  were  brought  to  the  grave 
with  shame,  and  he  cursed  me,  dying.  That 
was  your  work  !  My  mother  was  left  destitute, 
and  perished  !n  the  wOrkbouSe;  for  she  would 
never  receive  the  crunrtjs  of  charity  from  her 
prirricidc  child.    On  my  knoos  T  have  bpg^.;ed 
her,  while  the  hot  tears  ran  down  before  me  on 
the  ground,  to  accept  of , aid — aid  bought  with 
agony  and  shame—Aom  me,  hat  while  she 
begged  from  the  stranger  in  the  street,  she 
spnrned  the  gift  of  her  own  dishrnoured  child ; 
and  so  she,  too,  died  !    That  was  your  work. 
1%en  I  went  throngh  the  long  oareer  *  of  waoti 
and  shame,  and  sin,  and  deep  hamiliation.  I 
saw  othf^rs*happy  wives,  with|smiling children — 
honoured,  respected,  blessed,  and  blessing— •! 
might  hafo  been  as  they.   I  wasnot— «(id  that 
was  your  work  !    One  momenta  mean  enjoy- 
ment to  that  sickly  crazy  frame,  now  rrnwling 
at  mv  feet — cost  all,  all  this  I    And  do  vou  re- 
member,  when  you  Sforned  me  from  yon,  when 
your  whim  was  sated — how,  two  days  after,  I 
:not  you  in  the  street?     I  had  not  dared  go 
home — I  had  liii^'ercd  around  yonr  house  faint, 
destitute,  destroyed  —1  had  lingered,  coward  as 
I  was,  trembling  before  my  oomiiig,  my 
inevitable,  future  sin— to  muke  one  last  appeal 
to  you  lor  mercy.    1  tVared  shame,  hunger, 
waut — I  have  blest  them  since,  for  they  have 
addoi'  to  tho  weighlvf  nUSbaUm  against  yo« ! 
^t  last  I  saw  you — ^you  were  alODe<— I  ap- 
proached yon — a  iriend  joined  you  on  your 
door  step !     Woman  i  I  know  you  not  I"  you 
oHoil^nd  year  oy»mtad»  on  mhm  then,  as 
mfym  does  oil  yaara  nov^l  know  not  what  I 
answered— I  may  have  spoken  wildly — the 
police  removed  mc — when  1  reoovered  conscious- 
ness, 1  found  myself  in  a  hoepittil.*  1  lioAiheen 
In  a  gaol,  but  had  been  removed  with  a  brain  * 
fever.  Eight  weeks  had  elapsed — when  I  went 
forth  again,  tho  *•  season"  was  over^you  had 
left  tho  country  for  Paris— Florence— 4dilat 
and  I  waa  lost !  '*  Woman,  I  baow  you  not 
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These  words  have  rung  in  my  ears  ever  since — 
you  did  not  know  me  then — but  do  you  know 
menowr 

1A»  onlprif  «  atleniioQ  bad  been  r[T«ted  vith 
ft  ftttrfiil  fascination  on  the  speaker— but,  when 
sho  oeMOd.  the  charm  was  broken. 

'<  Mei^ !"  be  shrieked—'  •  help  I  help !"  but 
the  dull  roaring  of  the  flames  wumnd  him 
alone. 

"Hero  is  a  nnptinT  couch" — resraraed  his 
rictim, — "  and  hark !  there  is  a  grand  music, 
a  thousand  fieir  harpers  playing  on  the  stony 
tttrrete  of  your  haH!  WBlyon  omdo,  kivo^  toom 
bridal  night  r 

"  Fiend !" — and  the  wretched  criminal  strug- 
gled towards  the  passage  door  for  escnpe. 

*'I  winiielp  you  !'*  I»M  Malhio-i'^Hid  she 
threw  the  ponderous  door  wide  open — it  re- 
vealed a  terrible  sight — the  !5tately  <ralWy  was 
one  mass  of  flame  from  ceiling  to  door,  the 
oraokling  rafter*  wer»  nodding  io  'tbeir  fMr^ 
the  sculptured  busts  were  tottering  from  their 
calcined  pedestals,  a  earpet  of  red  ooal  was 
spread  between  an  arras  of  fire. 

"  Do  you  like  the  path  ?  The  way  is  open  !" 
cried  Maline,  aishe  pointed  down  the  imfn  ac- 
ticablo  gallery — and  the  flamci  came  rushing 
through  the  open  door,  drawn  by  the  new  cur- 
rent of  air,  and  caught  the  fluttering  hangings 
ofthebed. 

"Close  the  door!  close  the  door  !*'  shrieked 
Dc  Brassier,  and  staggered  back  from  the 
destroying  heat.  One  chance  of  escape  was 
l0ft-^he  only  other  egrerislipom  his  bed-ehamb«r 
opened  on  a  small  lobby,  whence  a  stair-case 
descended  to  the  basement  floor.  With  intense 
exertion  he  contrived  to  reach  it,  Maline  fol-  h 
lowing  him,  with  a  smOe  of  qniet  ocorn^bnt  | 
De  BrasriMr'fl  eyes  gleamed  with  a  wild  hope. 
His  grasp  was  on  the  silver  handle;  it  glowed 
beneath  his  touch ;  he  turned  pale  with  appro- 
hen^n;  ha  opened  it,  but  the  hot  whir]  of 
flame  pound  m  upon  him  from  below,  and  as  it 
lulled  for  ft  moment  he  looked  down  upon  a  gulf 
of  fire;  the  oaken  stair  was  burning  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top. 

*   R  was  evident  tho^nosndlnry  had  had  aooeas 

to  every  part  of  the  house;  and,  with  a  rare 
skill  had  pile4  a  Aery  barricade  around  that  fatal 
olutmber. 

tta-a&k  man  glanced  at  ibt  window,— it 
was  too  high  for  escape,  yet  lio  Straggled  toward 
it,  and  leaning  holplesaly  aoRWfl  the  ciU, 
shrieked  for  deliverance.  * 

^  this  tUm  tho  hoasshold  had  beon  arbnsad, 
and  had  honied  to  the  yard  below;  but 
nnfortunatelvf  those  who  could  l>est  have  ren- 
darod  help  iiad  been  called  off  to  the  distant  6re 


at  the  farm.  There  the  engines  had  been  sum- 
moned also,  and  no  ladders,  or  means  of  esc^ 
were  founcl  accesaibljs^tlje  key  of  tji^oflwel 
having  been  mirtaid  in  the  confusioa,  o^  d^i 
signedly  abstracted.  In  the  yard  below,  men 
and  women  were  congregated  in  a^  heljjlega 
crowd.  They  could  see  and  hear  tbfSr  ma^, 
hot  tbST'  oould  not  help  him— his  piteous 
appailt  w*re  uttered  in  vam.  At  last  bedding 
WIS  procured,  blankets  were  stretched,  aiid 
imperilled  lord  of  that  burning  n>an^8?J[«^  ' 
vitsd  to  cast  himself  down.  It  was  ti^e 
dmaeammBiaing  of  escape-^he  wae  appari^y 
struggling  up  the  high  gothic  window— Ije,  bM 
nearlv  succeeded  in  lifting  himself  on  to  tV^y 
when  suddenly  he  feU  backward,  myfWi- 
pMDtd*  -A  breathless  (Mtuse  ensued ;  pre^entlj^ 
wild  glare  tilled  the  apartmept,  i^nd  proved 
that  the  £re  had,  at  laslj,  .smcd  thebed-roog 
iteeli:  Every  voice  was,  c^ing  "mlte^  W. 
Bmssievr  and.  tncoofaging;  hin^  to^ .an^tlff 
effort;  but  instead  of  him  a  female  figure r?- 
sponded  to  the  call,  and  M«Uu^e  le^J^^J  ^H^J 
upon  the  bedding  beiovr.  '  :  « 

«*  WheroH  Do'B«asler!**-.-*h<mt^ 


voices. 

Burning  in  his  lairr  «Jlri^e4 
with  a  ghastly  laugh.  ,   .  ■ 

•  •  Can  he  stiU  be  aav^  !•*  crlo^t  »y<wn«:  ^ 
rushing  from  the  crowd.   It  was  the  6»m 

whom  we  noticed  on  a  sopha  in  the  ball-]ji|pni, 
in  gentle  converse  with  a  fair  compan^n^  ,  , 

"  If  any  one  had  wings  to  enter  a^^SW^P 
ont  P'^-oriod  Maliae*  m«Dkingly.        v  . 

"  Thtjn  God  help  us  !"  cried  the  young  man, 
and  with  astonishing  agility  climbed  op  Jb« 
buttresses,  from  projection  tft  projecOoa,  M 

ho  metod  the  wind^vr*  A  thiimS  «^ 
burst  from  the  spectators*    Qe  disappe^  in 

the  fiery  gulf— there  was  a  breathless  pause— a 
fearful  crash  was  h,<9ar4  witl\in,as  tj^j^.xQof  g^ye 
way  and  fell  inward.  •  '"i 

He's  lost!"  th^oiMb^¥rn«a4w^^ 
roaring  of  tho  flames  suppressed  for  a  momeot 
by  the  fallen  mass,  seemed  to  ratify  the  wordf 

At  this  moment  a  heavy  rumbling  up  ^ 
pared  galsiway  of  the  park»aff4  t^W<nHyf^ 
men  announced  the  arrival  of  the  engines. 

"  What "  cried  the  new  comers,  "  the  Irais 
here! — Xt.was  a  taUe  #^bouV.the^£K9^l" 

A  ftM  oott  thf]F  vKffb^  DimL9im  (^l 

they  had  aerrired  too  UtOf—the  flfiRjII  W 
taken  too  inveterate  a  hold  of  Stei^yill? 
Hall.  Keverthelesit  the  eugines  wers  ffiP^ 
nloaipdde  the  bhming  mass;  and  tht  cxPlf 
shuddered  as  they  beheld  taken  from  o^f  096  of 
them,  the  manghU  £wn  Of 
pearance  dead.  .     *  •  •* 
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likaaBT  to  SHOOT  AT,  AND  WHIG  SHOT  TO  HIT  IT  WITH. 


A  IiXq!T£E  TO  TQS  FIKAKOIALS. 


f^r^'fijoluiicif^^         li(»t  up  ft  viky  pretty 
t^et  Tor  Chartist  practice,  the  AVhiga  liave 
thp  bullets  ready  for  the  Clukrtist  mariu> 

a  p^^^^&&§Vititiibef    I  'endearoftued  -to 

slipW  the  fallacious  reiisollitfg  .of  t1ie**feiBao- 
cuib,"  ad  founded  on  the  census  returns  and 
^^Q^ber  of  houses,  and  analysed  the  baseieas 
itam^^Ot'tbat  theirmeasilre  would  enfranchise 
an  W  a  million  of  the  male  adults — whereas, 
it  would  leave  four  millions  unenfranchiaed. 

X  have  all  along  assort«d  that  it  was  a  cun- 
aingl^  contrived  sche:uc  to  take  the  people's 
m'eji^  oat  of  the  pfeople'e  handle— with  a 
eaiiftntuency  so  arranged  as  to  keep  class- 
interests  in  the  majority — virtually,  leaving 
the  system  just  as  it  is  at  preseoti  with  this 
d|fl^eace,  merely— that  the  money-lords  won  Id 
gkgt  ktSXi  more  of  the  spoils  of  the  land-h  i  ds, 
acres,  pensions,  and  office — but  not  yiehl  one 
iota  more  of  power,  peace,  or  plenty  to  the 
mrking  and  shop-keeping  claflM. 

Bo  hitdenliftiie  are  these  statements,  that  the 
Financials  never  venture  to  meet  uur  advocates 
on  the  platform  or  in  discussion ;  bui,  working 
Mindly,  try  to  seduce  the  wdrking-classes  out 
of  the  pottsessSto  of  Hhdr  oommoti  eeose^ 

They  have  now  pubh'shed  a  tract,  in  the 
Potteries,  setting  forth  their  progiauinie,  and 
rules ;  and,  for  want  of  arguments,  wisely  telling 
n  ^I'tt  'ftii^otfsibfe  1MM  1»  dflate  on  ihe 
liofl^lina  i&b  t^diency  of  oor  principles." 
Nfif  ariywhere  else  they  might  have  added. 

As  thq/  find  it  im possible"  however,  it  is 
poititely  hfltflUfaif  -  ^  shooM  come  to 
tittfr  t^eeue.  W^wtU  therefore  first  give  their 
"prlncipfta^"  ''iatMMk  rerbaiim  from  their 
chettlar.  ■ 

'^.'MSach  an  exteosioa  of  the  l^noMbiea  as 
will  t^hlbr-^e  rili^'te  -he  registered  aa.im 

^Sector  upon  every  man  of  full  age,  not  sub- 
jectl  to  any  legal  disability,  who, tor  twelve 
months  shall  have  occupied  any  (.euement,  or 
^<wriii'»f  fcWwent,  farithiok  ha  ehali  be 
rated,  or  shall  have  elaimed  to  be  rated*  .to 
the  relief  of  the  poor. 
3^jj^r^adoptioQ  of  the  system  of  voting  by 

SMthe'  Ihiiitiitioii  of  thr  duration  of  pariia- 

ment  to  three  years. 
4.— Sach  a  chauge  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
J$lw^ral  di|>Uicts  as  shall  produce  a  more 
tfuH  '-apfiortldnment  of  representatiTea  to 
Mfituents. 

*'Tide  "  Kotes  to  the  People,"  No»  10,  p.  187. 


5.— The  abolition  of  the  property  qdallflcattoni 

for  memberi  of  parliament." 

I  will  not  be  hypercritical,  or  I  should  say 
the  words  **  not  subject  to  any  legal  disability  *' 
emadc  eomewhat  ot  the  iricwury  of  the  Fred«i 

Constitution;*  hot  I  pass  on.  Is  tbe  rate- 
paying- clause  one  whit  less  vile  than  the  £10- 
frauchise  clause!  Why!  the  rate-paying-clauses 
aTO  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  blemishes  tb 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  'this,  one  of  itis  most 
disabling  clauses,  they  make  the  basis  of  tliolr 
meusuie !  Their  extension  of  the  franchise, 
based  on  a  rate-paying  qualification,  i$  a 
mere  mockery  and  delusion.  We  all  know 
what  the  rate-paying  restriction  amounts  to 
now — that  half  of  tin;  ten-;)onnd  householders 
are  themselves  dibtVaiichised  by  those  very  rate- 
paying  clansee!  No  law,  no  Umitation»  can  be 
more  vexatious — none  more  open  to  abuse. 
Will  compound  rating  be  allowed.''  Will  the 
tenant  whose  landlord  compounds  for  the  rates 
be  allowed  to  vote?  If  not,  will  the  landlord 
notdisqaalify  him  by  compoua(Un|^  and  turning 
the  wages-slave  adrift,  to  starve  who  refnaet 
to  let  him  do  so  ? 

What?  gentlemen,  have  you  unmasked  your- 
selves at  lasts  do  yon  hand  us  over  from  the 
Rental  to  the  Poor-house?  To  a  franchise 
based  ou  pauperism — a  franchise  by  which, 
if  Uuitti  woi  C  iiO  jjuujJcrSf  there  coiUd  be  no 
eUcton/ 

Out  upon  ye  ?  base  your  franchise  upon  the 
heart  and  brain-  on  the  laws  of  God  and  the 
rights  of  man,  not  upou  the  parish  beadle  and 
the  work-house .  overseer  I 

So  much  for  your  first  "  principle.'* 

Wh;\t  says  the  Charter?  *'  My  person  is  my 
title-deed."  If  I  have  a  right  to  think  I  have  a 
right  to  espresa  my  thdugfata— and  the  vote  fe 
their  legitimate  expression.  Ther^ore,-~^i* 
versal  suffrage. 

Now  for  your  second  "principle,''  vote  by 
ballot.  This  is  a  point  of  the  Charter.  With 
the  other  five  points  of  the  Charter  it  can  do  no 
harm,  and  may  prove  a  protection.  Without 
the  other  points,  it  is  an  injury  to  the  Working- 
man  I — and  I  will  show  you  hoiy : — at  present, 
under  the  system  of  open  voting,  the  -^orUng^ 
man  has  some  hold  oii  tlu>  nuddle-class  elector* 
by  means  of  exclu-ivo  dualing,  etc.  I'nderyoor 
system,  the  worlung-mau,  not  knowing  how 
tho^hopkeeper  had  voted,  would  loee  all  infln- 
ence.  The  shopkeeper  might  say  he  Voted 
white,  and,  at\er  all,  vote  black.  The  WMl- 
o  "Kotes  to  the  People,"  No.  7,  p.  12i». 
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elector  woald.  \>9  in  the  ^^I'k,  and  the  b  lUot, 
with  a  restricted' fWincbise  like  yours,  woiild  be 
a  protection  to  tlie  clislioiie^i^el^t^r,  and  rob 
the  unenfranchised  •worliing-maii' of  the  little 
influence  he  still  has  over  hira. 

Yoar  third  "principle"  is  triennial  parliuments. 
Too  can  admneo  no  reason  why  parliaments 
shoatd  be  triennial  instead  of  annual.  Do  you 
say — an  annual  election  would  cause  annHal con- 
fusion ?  Then  why  have  triennial  conCusion  ? 
but  the  Ihet  is,  a  great  space  hatween  dentiooa 
is  always  more  likely  to  create  stormy  scenes 
than  a  short  one ;  for  the  bottled  up  intrigues, 
disappointments,  and  bearb-burniogs  of  several 
years,  itWmota  4«tfg«feiils'tin'i!XplMltf&(:«lMn 
the  llrinor  quantity  engendered  ifli  4ltttf'i$l^ 
year.  Residos,  if  you  have  ft  li  ul  servant,  '-Otlt 
session  is  quite  enough  to  keep  him  tliroa^*^ 
the'SfSomer  yo«  get  rid  of  him,  the  belfei^.  if 
yon  have  a  gtAMi^fttny  thereoan  be  n6  harm 
your  tp.stifyinfi:  your  .npjjrohatlon  by  tellinf^  hirti 
to  resume  his  seat.  But,  say  \"ou,  in  one  year  a 
man  could  not  get  into  the  roatine  of  parlia- 
mentary •Imsinesin  Ifto^etiinifMrtlaiiiMftthiil 
your  representatives  ought  to  go  to  school — 
they  onght  to  have  taken  their  degrws  before 
they  go  there.  A  man  who  has  not  studied 
political  ^oinmy  iM  •  jMMiBl!«dciiM  ^wUktf  he 
enters  the  HooM^'hiM  better  m^tef^tufomS  ite 
precincts. 

But  there  is  anothsr  reason  why  members 
ahasM  M  eUot«d(br  onlHr  bae  -yeart^where 
parliMiVents  sit  k>ng^  it  U  wort  h  the  While  M 

governments  to  bribe  inciubfjr-?,  by  placn.  pensioit. 
title,  or  money.  Three  years'  services  of  a  man 
are  worth  <  hilving  to  a  minister — but,  Avhere 
parltamfenta  rir«  «Miiiiia,^hte'e  a  ftMftWf-  «h«A 
have  to  be  bribed  erery  yeAv,  miniRters  would 
loon  lind  btibery  impossible,  for  all  the  treasures 
of  Golconda  and  Totosi  would  not  suilice. 
TherafiMM^Anottal  ParHaiMiits  ara  necMvy  ad 
the  only  certain  Sfifegaard  HgMiiat  btfbi^  and 
corruption, 

I  now  proceed  to  your  fourth  principle,"— 
**a  more  eqoal  apportiotUHtfatf  of  i  epresOnCaifviSfr 
to  constituents. "  The  Ctett'tar  beat s  }'0u  there, 
for  it  says  the  **  appoitionmaM"  shall  be  quite 

Nombefd:  ««No  property"  qualification;"  is 
taken  from  the  Charteiv  And  la  the  only  good 

point  yon  bavo;  but  this  is  a  nullity  in  your 
programme,  for  you  omit  the  sixth  point  of  the 
Charter,  without  which  the  **  no  property  qua- 
liflcatlCBi"  of 'Tvnr  pfogramma  ntolTea- itaelf 
into  a  faree.  ThsTpoliA  ie, «  Faymoit  of  Mem- 
bers." 

Lord  John  Kussell  cast  some  bullets  for  you 
la  the  hoose  the  othefif  night,  on  tMa  very  sub- 
Jaot.  l  ord  John  expressed  hlniieU  favourable 
to  the  abolition  of  all  property  qualification 
for  tnenxbers,  and  why  ?  Because  "  ho  thought 
wlulk  did  forma  real  qualification  was,  that  no 
panoD»  without  aome  eonaidcBDBbl*  wm»^  who 


was  net  resident  in  Lqndon,  wap  j^ble  to  n^a^Q- 
tain  a  sent  in  that  honse,  and  to  ^o  |o  the  ej[< 
penae  of  coming  to  live  in  Louclon  and  learmg 
any  business  ' w  which  ho  might  be  engnped. 
Take  (In  .  .^-c  of  a  tradesman  in  a  small  town, 
or  of  a  tarmcr.  He  had  no  objection  to  see  s 
tenant  farmer  in  that  house,  if  tho  fieehelden 
and  cl(  ( tors  chose  to  send  hira  there  (hear, 
hoar)  ;  but  ho  oortftinly  shobld  think,  for  his 
own  sake,  that  very  probably  his  attendance 
ia  tbiKt  heoae  at  tho  elose  of  spring  and  the 
|reater  part  of  the  summer  would  be  very  in- 
jurious to  his  ploughing,  sowing,  and  gathering 
in.  (A  laugh.)  So,  likewiso  as  to  a  small 
ti*de«raan  —  bis  crtstcW^  wWiM  ♦•t^lr^i'lMtA 
suffer.  They  cvon  ^w  now  thertf^tlWW  inMlJ 
person^  of  considcmbly  Iar;];er  income  t^ho 
found  themselves,  after  bein^r  some  two -or 
three  years  in  that  house,  unable  to  affbrt  tBfe 
expeiiife  dfbcfng  mohibln^^  *or.tIf«t  hMee^'atft 
neglect  the  Misiness  in  tfhiciv  thej'^*^^^^"" 
gaged;  so  that  ilioy  would  haVe,  In  fact,  by 
the  nature  ot  things,  a  real  dualificatioo,  if 
iM»  Welti  ho  ^t^nfi^m^'  or<«be^lftnd::' IT 
theyiiad  the  Peoplo'ii  CIrarW  and  ta^bm 
were  paid,  they  would  not  have  that  peCurilr; 
but  he  nerer  meant  to  cive  bis  rote  in  fnTour 
of  the  payment  of  iSieSCMn^'^  (R«ir,  h^r.) 
They  did  inaoh  ikl^rSrttKiMHr  lt.*--N^  dOttbt 
you  dol       '  *  ''■ 

There,  gentlemen  I  Take  that:  it  is  a  whig 
shpt^bu^t  it  has  iiityou  ri^ht  in  tlic 
tye.  ■*     ,     ,,   •        '''['       *  . 

Lord  John  plainly  demonstrates  tbai1t!sl^ 
use  to  abolish  property  qualification  fornicmbcrs, 
unless  you  add  taymbnt  of  memukus  also— 
for,  withoiU  Oeing  jjaid  .foi;  it,  hose  but  rick 
MRw  COULD  fliT 'br  Ttfi'^i»iroc.'  'Kd^/  wiiliii 
men  and  shopkeepers  will  ncvOr  he  rcpreSetdted, 
unless  they  have  working  men  and  shopkeepers 
to  represent  them.  You  well  know  this,  and 
you  cleTerl^  stop  shbrt'bf  ^e  only  cli^se.  that 
could  at  ail  injure  your  class  supr^nhiac^.  N<^-- 
no  !  you  great  cotton  lords,  and  Worsted Idroif^ 
and  corn  lords,  —  Cobdens,  B rights,  juad 
Waimsley's, — wo  ar^.no^  tp  be  thus  g'mteil^-^ 
You  do  not  even  grant  the*  Tiite  i|''6nt,  if  you 
did,  it  is  of  no  use  granting  tho  vote  to  the 
SpAimoNv,  if  you  allow,  him  to  be  represented 
only  by  the  Hawk!  •     .  , 

No!  nol  we.  arp  not  j^Jjja,  trap]ped.,tAW» 
though  yon  quote  tho  fioHjowing.  \lfnt$,  in  JjfUfX 

circulars -  ..... 
"  ITc  who  sett  c't  Freedom's  principles,.  .•: 


Writes  tho  deatb^warriyitof  all  tyranny; 

ilsebooaloAl 

hcffrt^ 


Who  spealcs  the  Troth  itabs  Fnl 


And  his  mere  word  makes  despots  trernUeiildk*^ 
Than  ever  Brutus  with  his  dagger  could." 

Now,  gentlemen  !  don't  believe  that  yon 
are  •*  settling  freedom's  prineinles,"  or  ^iaf 
t  hiiiglik»  it;  7o«  are  Jnat  loftTiDg  tb«  qM- 
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tJon  rxsett lot'— anil,  I'ndgCfl,  howerer  hnmbll^  labore  to  i*Donsldcr  yonr  prinoiplei!/* 

I  I'l-niain, 

Triilh  (ioe$  stah  fulscliood  to  tho  heart. 
Gjnitieiheti !  vishln^  yon  plen^  ot  polilW 


For  the  Charter  and  Sooinl  Ul^ht, 

.  ES!tES7  JONFJ. 


fi'i     :  »!   .  • . 


•J 


THIS  WOIiKINa  CLASSES  (^EiiMANiT. 


'I 


0  4^*  ,  * 

B9i!9RSpvoceoding  farther  lei  us  reeapHuIate 

the  cleinents'  of  which  the  population  then 
cOBsisted  :  Nobiuty  and  CrjcitGY,  living  on 
tbe  opprie^sion  and  pLuodor  of  tho  peasantry  ; 
BumoMtX  -  3q«.b0B<»sb,  Afid  eitltent  united 
C^pUiDS  or  CoRPORATios,  living  on  the 
mgppfSlarery  of  tho  working-man,  and  of  the, 
•I  T^inot  numerous  ';mqb.'*  . 
•  dervlopmcnt  of.  claijs-disttiietioii  in  Ger- 
many has  now  been  brODg^t  down  to  that 
period  in  \Yhich  tho  circumnavigation  of  the 
Cape,  the  discovery  of  iVmcrica,  and  the  world- 
wide comxiierce  thus  oreated,  predueei  nn 
entiro  revolatton,.  anii  gave  a  completely  now 
impulse  to  industry  and  trade.  Before,  how- 
ever, we  demonstrate  tho  cirocts  of  these  mighty 
events  in  Germany — before  we  devote  ouisclvcs 
lo  the  description  of  an  era  that  proved,  bow- 
ever  brilliant  and  prospornnH  it  might  be  for 
other  countries,  one  of  tho  most  disgraceful 
and  miaciable  for  Germany  that  history  rc- 
en^B^  it  becomes  our  dnty  to  dhrdnlclo  a  rebel- 
jioii.  glbriobs  beyond  all  others  among  the 
insiirr'jctiong  of  the  enslaved  dashes  in  society  : 
it.  is  the  insurrection,  of  the  German  peasantry. 

"VTe  have  already  shown liow  the.  magniilecnc6 
of  the  much-lauded  feudal  sysU'm,  tbe  splen-  ^ 
(lour  of  chivalry,  tho  pomp  r\nd  luxury  of  the  | 
clergy,  all  alike  rested  on  the  continually  iu- 
^easing  tyranny  of  these  cha.ssca,  and  on  their 
ei^tilnually  inefeasjng  robbery  of  the  aerft  and 
peasantry. 

Contemporary  with  tho  establishment  of 
standing  armies,  and  with  the  almost  coutin- 
vc^  .  crusades,  and  Italian.'  Polish,  and  Turk- 
iw  expeditions  ;  coeval  with  the  rise  of  civic 
IBsnumctnrcs,  that  offiMcd  the  m<^ansof  safe 
ttylnm,  and  consetj^uently  of  emigration  from 
wnil  slarery,  to  ti<*irofrklng-men,— direct  attd 
positive  gerfdom  had  pretty  general^  c«iMd 
to  exist. 

Every  burden,  therefore,  fell  upon  the  luck- 
lew  peasantry,  who  were  ahsolntely  stripped  of 
everything,  and  actually  driven  to  despair. 

If  they  rose  in  rebellion,  nohlcs  and  clergy 
were  the  first  enemien  they  had  to  encounter 
r^t  .^ey  could  reasonably  calculate  ou  the 
#»iip<wition  of  the  towos^  that  lived  in  con- 
*   •  Oonlla]iedfiroia'*liMsfl  to 


staat  warfare  wUh  the  samft  opponents.  The 

[Hjasanta*  ma  idencd  by  thopresyture  of  taxation 
and  vassalage,  naturally  enough  reckoned  on 
this  co-operation— *and  the  storm  of  rebellion 
burst  on  the  wholei  empire.  In .  armed  mssses 
they  rashied  on  tbdr  oppressors — burnt  their 
castles,  rased  their  monasteries,  and  swept 
acro&s  tiie  country  in  all  directions,  carrjring 
insuFfeoUen  .eveii'aorcsB  the  frontipia  into 
Switzerland  and  France.  This  revfidntionary 
enthusiasm  alarmed  the  middle-class  in  the 
towns — tlie  more  so,  since  the  rural  agitators 
communicated  a  similar  spirit  of  discontent 
and  excitement  to  the  plebeians  and  mechanics 
of  the  municipalities.  Meanwhile  tho  fugitive 
nobility  had  rallied — and,  superior  ia  arms 
and  discipline,  strengthened  by  foi'eign  merce- 
naries, the  power  of  the  empire^  the  authority 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  alliance  of  the  church, 
advanced  to  meet  their  ponsant  foes --who 
roamud  about  in  disorgaoisctl  masses.  Tho 
oil io  midd}e-«lssi  now  lest  no  Ume  in  hast* 
eniBip  the  ruin  of  the  peasantry,  through 
means  of  treachery,  bribery,  an»l  infamy  of 
every  kind.  ,  They  ensured  the  neuti'altty  of 
the  civic  proletarians,  by  umM  partly  of  ter- 
rorisni,  partly  by  purcnsiisg  the  support  of 
thc"moh;"  ami  the  peasants,  thus.deprived 
of  all  .succour,  succumbed  in  detail. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  oppressed 
daises,  suddenly  become  victorious  over  their 
oppressors,  having  cxcrciso  l  mercy  instead  of 
indicting  retribution.  But  history  otlVis  no 
instance  ia  whioh  the  ruling  classes,  having 
for  one  moment  been  distnrted  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  legal  robberies,  haw  spared  their 
defeated  and  once  more  subdued  opponents. 
Witness  tlio  June  insurrection  of  18181  Let 

ITS  NOT  FOROBi;  THIS  VACS, 

Tho  victorious  nobles  noted   the  part  of 

bloodthirsty  savages  ;  the  conquered  peasants 
were  drowned  in  blood,  and  as  the  massacres 
of  Paris  were  solemnised  by  a  TV  JDfum,  M 
the  clergy  of  medifoval  Germany  raised  their 
<fc  profnndis  a.s  the  hast  of  the  rebels  were  Ottt 
down  before  their  eyes! 

The  result  of  this  struggle  cou.-jolidated 
kbe  odd  .elass^istinctiona^in  which  cerfcaia 

«iie.  FWfle^'  p.  IML 
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cliniij^os,  indeed,  Avore  contiimally  being 
()})or.Ltcd — but  these  changes  vmm  not  the 
effect  of  new  relieUioiui  on  tbe  pari  of  the 
opprosjsed  ;  tbey  were  produced  partly  by  tbo 
cDiiflicts  of  the  governing  factious,  and  by 
their  opposite  interests,  partly,  or  principally 
by  the  altered  features  of  German  trade  and 
industry,  both  iuterually  and  in  relation  to 
thq.fureigu  and  vaBtly*extended  markets  of 
the  world. 

Let  us  uow  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  soTeramg  cliMea,  and  at 

the  changes  operated  by  the  wars  thej  Waged 

against  each  other. 

Au  order  of  Bover^gu  princes  had  raided 
themselves  out  of  the  greitt  nbbles  c(f  the 

empire,  by  means  of  armed  centralisation, 
and  the  plunder  of  the  minor  nobility.  The 
Euiperor,  the  creature  of  their  election,  had 
neiuier  the  powdr'  nor  the  will  to  prevent 
their  aggrandisement*  Tbe.towns,  to  obtain 
security  for  their  cotnraorco,  that  suffered 
seriously  fi-ora  the  highway  robbery  of  the 
lesser  nobility,  were  compelled  through  the 
impotence  of  the  emperor,  to  seek  that 
security  at  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  princes, 
who  conceded  their  protection  in  return  for 
fixed  dues  and  tolls,  and  the  bestowal  of  civic 
rights.  Thus  the  independant  sovereignty 
of  the  princes  grew  every  day  more  elearly 
defined. 

The  improvements  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
standing  armies,  enabled  them  to  overcome 

the  resistance  of  the  lesser  nobles,  and  to 
break  their  sway;  and  the  clergy  now  formed 
the  only  class  independant  of  their  power. 
Bnt  the  clergy  had  made  themselves  dis- 
liked by  all  other  classes  through  their 
shamclessness,  their  ambition,  and  their  love 
of  power.  The  respectable  burgesses  of  the 
towns  were  scaudalised  at  the  loose  lives  of 
the  bishops  and  monks,  the  lesser  nobles 
envied  their  enormous  riches,  and  the  princes 
favoui-ed  from  political  motives  the  ecclesias- 
tical reforms  so  viuivcisaily  demanded.  ' 

"Emanating  from  the  lower  dergy,  the 
jAebeiaos  of  tlie  church,  iiaving  no  part  in  the 
agar  publicus — iho  ricli  glebes  of  thcii'  holy 
moflim",  the  Rki  ohmatio.'*  spread  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  over  northern,  eastern, 
and  central  Germany,  and  the  princes,  those 
pious  confes30i"s  of  tho  protoi^tant  faith, 
darted  their  lioly  and  joyous  hands  upon  the 
patrimony  of  the  Catholic  church  '.  }iov 
would  they  relax  their  grasp,  but  formed 
their  most  magnificent  domains  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  defeated  priests.  But  the  ]n-inces 
were  not  the  only  gainers  by  the  iieforma- 
t!on.  To  secure  their  spoil,  ahdto  i<ender 
the  nobility  still  more  dependant,  tiiey  began 
themselves  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry,  albeit  in  a  slight  degree,  and  by  a 
very  dilatory  process.  Howeveri  ^igs^comirB 


would  have  made  great  progres^uader  thair 
sway,  had  not  Germany  been  so  terribly 
deviuitated  by  the  30  years!  .war.  .Xhisvar 
threw  eiviUasttim  Iftek  -mmm  ieen1iiilMi»^ 

at  a  time  when  o^er  countries  pro*, 
gressing  with  unprecedented  speed.  Agri-  • 
culture  long  sulfered  from  ;tbe  conaequeaces 
of  this  waiv-firom  which  i|}  had  the  grestbr 
difficulty  in  recovering,  since,  during  the 
entire  18th  century — ^fir8tly,the  south  was  de- 
solated by  the  war  of  succession,  whore 
Marlborough  earned  his  laurels  ;  thea  the  etflt 
was  crippled  by  the  Silosian  war;  then  til* 
entire  empire  was  ruined  by  the  seven  years' 
war.  Tl Hi  roads  njeauwlulc  foil  into  so  <ie- 
ploi-able  a  state,  that  ax.pun  of  produce  was 
an  impoeobili^.  The  iormier  ohurchlauds, 
now  the  domains  of  the  piinces,  instead  of 
increasing  in  productiveness,  were  scanda- 
lously mismanaged,  under  the  supervisioa  of  ' 
lawyers,  derki^  aod  igAoraift  ofliaiaIk>.if)u>  I 
threw  a  thousttid  obetades  in  the  way  of 
agricuUnral  improvement.  Besides,  the 
peasantry,  escaped  from  the  scylla  of  the 
nobles,  had  run  Into  the  duirybdis  of  the 
[»nnceiy  tax-collectors.  The  extravagant 
splendour  of  the  princes  iu  the  ISth  ccatury 
raised  the  amount  of  taxation  enornioubl)' ; 
and,  since  tho  ordinary  financial  tricks  of 
debasing  the  currency,  and  similar  other 
thieving  did  not  suffice  to  fill  the  princely 
treiisurcs,  out  of  which  the  nobility  was  fat- 
tened, who  had  now  entered  the  courtly  and 
military  eervioes  of  the  petty  soverdgna^  im- 
{»osts  were  levied  upon  imposts,  and  ihosonf  cf 
(III  juasivits  v:crc  sold  for  Jiard  work  to  scrvi 
in  Um  armies  a/  foreign  puterUates.  [Witneai 
the  infamous  Elector  of  Hesse.]  Ta  mA 
an  extent  the  people  was  ciwied,  taA 
industry  repressed  !  The  condition  of  the 
peasant  iu  the  18th  century  became  onCe 
more  so  unbearable,  that  it  is  scarcely  p(»Bi*  , 
ble  to  conceive  how  he  contrived  to  live.  ■ 
The  peasant  was,  it  is  true,  the  freehold  pro- .  i 
prietor  of  his  hind — ho  paid  no  rent  for  it*  88 
the  English  %'mer  doe%  but  he  wss  90 
cruslied  by  taxation  of  all  kind^  that  he 
could  not  Fupp<jrt  himself  by  agrictdttire.  H« 
maintained  himself  by  spinning  and  weaVW| 
of  flax,  the  demand  for  wliieh  had  juft  wft 
attamed  its  greatest  height,  as  we  shall  j^re< 
sently  see,  when  we  analyse  the  develbpmerit  j 
of  German  industry.  The  peasant  had,  nrsttr, 
to  ^uy  his  former  noble  laudlorda,t8»M^'^ 
which  was  legally  specified  in  aUitsidafpi^- 
to  say  nothing  of  ihe  fact,  that  the  said  €X-  ; 
landlord  was  tho  admmistrator  of  the  la>vp,  | 
and  continually  increased  the  tax  by  falsily- 
ing  the  records.  On  an  average  thiei  tat  na 
away  with  one-sixth  of  the  produce  of  the 
farm.  Secondly,  he  was  bound  to  work  forii 
given  number  of  days  on  tlie  estate  of  ft*, 
said  landlord— and  not  merely  indlvi^^^tflv*' 
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>mt  in  pix^portion  to  the  averofjft  of  his  free-  f  th«  condiiibn  dTIIie  peMUitrv  up  tp^li^- 
hold,  witli  two  horse>;,  four  hoi*se^,  S:c.,  dur-  *  ginning  of  the  present  eentiiry. 
iug.ploagh-tiine  and  harvest.  This  an-aiige-  *  It  now  remains  for  us  to  investigate  the 
meiit  WttdBrad  it  wmeceasory  for  the  laud-  state  of  the  niuuufacturiug  and  tradirig  towns' 
lord  to  applj  nuth  ISnpital  to  the  culflvatfon  I  population  diiripg  thd  liS^ihree  centuries,  in 
of  hia  owu  estato:^,  and  forced  the  peasant  f  order  to  bring  our  narrative  down  to  modem 
to  WW  and  reap  always  too  eai  ly  or  too  late,  j  times,  and  to  pourtray  the  coudition  of  the 
for i^ie  landlord  had^Uie  right  to  chootie  the  proletarian  of  our  own  day  in  its  origin  and 
best'^art  of  the  eeoMm  k/t  fakaBelf.  Besidee  ( itH  present  dove1opment--and  thus  to  shoir 


Ills,  the  landlord  had  the  diidkiaive  right 
'  verthegarae,  and  his  fattened  deer  regularly 
detttapoyed  the  harvests  of  the  yeoman.  Next 
coriMUlMbmeign,  into  wlMfle  obfibM  the 
peaauvt  htfd  to  pay  a  land  tax,  a  capitation 
tax,  ftiid  a  war  tax.  Then  follows  the  parish 
—to  which  rates  had  to  be  paid,  to  cuver  the 


what  this  class  iu  Gennany'iflaible.to  (tchie^Of 
and  what  it  is  dcterniiiied  to  acc^ompliah. 
{To  be  cQHli^uedf,^ 


*  Purtioalar  attentton  b  invited  to  those  jjajier 
a  valuable  contribution  to  democratic  iiteruture  and 
to  th(fhi9tory  of  the  proletarian  vivrid,  from  the  pea 
of  ouo  of  the  noblest  of  its  «xU«8.^  Xtii^  ailva  csvar- 


defalseinitrtMited  bycompulsary  contribntions  |  fti?htedanaly8lvoft'hennappreciateidfcanmpn>dhd^ 
iu  time  of  war.    The'parson  succeeds  with  the  -^''  -^^  rt  -ult^  nnn  ated  l)y  history. 

*i  ^  r  I.  I  deserves  tlie  deep  study  of  t ho  philosopher  iiud  poli- 

ihurcti  rate— taxes  to  cover  the  short  commits  •  -  -       -  •  '  - 


,  tidan.  The  series,  as  touching  Germany,  wiU  be 
of  other  panshes,  paving  aud  highway  rates,  comjdeUHl  iu  two  more pfwers— and  theae  will oonvty 
Ac.   iroui  this  a  picture  may  be  formed  of  I  a  picture,  but  too  tme,  ofmodern,  social  ■Uwwiiy. 


THIS  lilNBTIUBIi'S  OURBE. 

t 


JOB  flAnaw'n  WLwa, 


t.ind  in  aiten  Zetten  ein  scUlonWlidtiiriiiia 

liclir, 

«^'eit  giiinzt  ca  uber  die  Liin^er,  bis  an  das  baoue 


meer,^ 


Uad  rin^s  voii  duft'^en  garten^rAin 'blttthen • 

.  leicher  Krauz,  •  , 

Ihia  aprangeu  frisciio  Brunaeu  io^^liegMiiKi^gen 
.  :glanz.  .  :  ... 

^^SA*parted  ages  a  mighty  castle  slouu, 
Fibo^r  theiirojul  lands  gleaming  to  ocean's 

azuvp  Hood ; 

Around  it  circled  gardens,  like  wreaths  of 

flowers  bright, 
iDdfreflldy-sparklin^  ImMitftinB  east  their  jets 

.of  rainbow  lighu  . 
l*1tyn  It  dwelt  a  monarch,  proud  of  victory 
and  power  ; 

Itat.on  his  throne  he  aata9.  |»ale  and  stern  as 

inidnight  hour ; 
For  .nil  his  thouo;lits  were  terrors*  his  gUinee  did 

anger  brood, 
Uisirords  were  bitter  scourges,  and  his  decrees 
were  blood. 

Whiloinc  to  this  oaetle  esuno  two  mkfttfoUi,  far 

of  way, 

Ihe-me  with  Mis  of  golden  hue,  the  Other 


silver- 


Ougailant.iitet;d  th^vnatn-of -yeflM^and  his  the  i  Of  yuEEDOM,  nuxnly  faith  and  xbutu,  and 

sounding  lyre,    ,  ;       holiness  tbey  sing. 

Q^ide  him  strode  a^gallant  youth— the  mlostrcl  They  sing  of  all  the faureit  gifts  to  man'tettrth- 
'  lad  his  sire^  |      spirit  given— 


And  thus  the  aged  ^tirek'tipb^:   Arottto  thee ! 

poet-boy  ! 

2Jow  gather'nll  thy  strength  of  song,  of  sorrow ' 
and  of  joy ; 

-Recul  ovir  deepest  oiiiietreisiflPr  -wirtllm  UtfUf 

fullest  tone,  ^   ^  ■  .         ,  r 
To-daySt  'iMymt  Mi  to  ^mpfe  the  mooMdM 

0  heart  of  Stone." 

1  hey  stand  witititi  tlie  pillared  hail,  that  glows 

trith  marble' sheen. 
And  hicrli  upon  a  thrOne  behold  the  monarch 

and  his  uueen  :  '  ' 

The  monareh  in  dread  splendour,  like  the 

blood-bued  northern  lii^ltt ; 
The  fair  ^ueen  like  the  full-inoon,  when  her 

soft  gleam  falls  on  ni?ht. 

The  father  swept  the  strings — he  swept  with 

wondrou  > t. 
Till  ever  richer  chords  arose,  deep  thrilling 

round  the  heart ; 
Then  heavi  iily  clear  fortli-stre.uniiig  came  the 

'young  bard's  brighter  tOnOf 
And  Kwclic!  thn  old  man's  song  b.etween,  like 
chant  of  spirits  lone  ;  ' 
Of  blessed  golden  ages  past,  of  love  and  Iras-o 
youoj,'  spring. 
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I|iey  sing  of  all  the  bigliett.  hopes  t^al^  lift  liis 
-    IteArt  to  heaven. 

Tfie  courtiors,  gathering'  h>aiKf,  forget  their 

wonted  jest  and  jeer, 
The  King's  wild  warriors  bend  to  Ooil,  o'crcome 

byntenrnfear. 
Tjbe  Qneen  lists  long  with  beating  hearty  (l|eav 

lost  in  pleasing  pain<     .      ;    -  ■  •^^ 
She  oasts  the  rooetha^  ileehebes  breMiiBiilo 

the  mio/i^ela  twain.  ,  . 

" Te iiave B^hced  mv people!  would  ye  lure 

my  bride  as  weil?'^* 
The  monarch's  wordsof  stifled  wrath  inb^ing 

thunder  fell; 
Hit  falchion  clove  the  peet*il  breMt, 

lljrhtninGi's  sudden  gleam, 
And,  whence  song's  golden  tide  had  pourcdi 

SOW  welled  tira'e  purple  stream. 

The  listening  throng  dispersed  as  clouds  before 

the  tempest-blast. 
And  in  his  agod.|st|iec*i,aim  thepoet  breeibed 

.   bM.i«8t«i  :.        .  . 

This  ofd  man  oasis  his  mantle  round,  and  seats 
him  on  his  horse, 
^nd  leaves  the  gloomy  castle-hail  with  the 
upright  rideta^urse ;       '  '  ^ 

Alt,  pausing  'neath  tho  loft^'gate,  btico  more 

the  minstrel  siro 
ITpmisM  high,  with  steady  hand,  his  never- 
rivalled  iyre. 
Upon  a  column's  base  he  bwal(«  thAt  birib^plaee 

of  sweet  8ong«            ,  ... 
jtnd  lifts  his  Toiee  hqUI,  it  rings  ihe  domes  and 
teulta  along '    ,  ,  

"Woe!  weef  ye  mighty  towers  1  no  more  yoyr 
arches  gray 

Shall  hear  the  sound  ol  melody,  of  minstrelsy, 

(Mr  lay ;  •     ■  -•  . 

Bat  timid  steps  of  trembling  elavee,  add  tigli, 

and  shriek,  and  moan,  ^ 
Till  Vongeance'  spirit  tread  to  dust  your  battle- 
ments of  stone !  .., . 
Woe  I  woe  !  ye  blooming  gardens.  aU»  with 

May's  brijsht  flowers  spread  !  , .  : 
Behold!  I  torn  npon  ye  now  the  dark;  eye  of 
thedead!  .     .  ' 


Beneath  it  ye  sha2VllfP9A1Ml^^rmlMa|bll 
ebb  away,   i  ,    ,  ^     ■.  -  -.'e,.'  -f  <v.»,*-« 
And  desert  silence  reign,  instfftd,  in  irniRaa4 

decay. 

Woe !  woo  !  accursed  n^urdoW  I  the  min^(io|s^ 

scourge  and  bane  ! 
For  glory^s  blood-stained  gavhuid  "Wmi'-ibnt 

thou  shaU  strive  in  vain,  ' 
Thy  name  be  wheilned  in  endlesft  night,  for^ 

gotten  aad^ttihntlw  i  i'  t  -  ^  "  i 
Exhaled  on  air  andvbdnip  ■awiiy»<<<*>ftA*'^]< 

.^'y^^ggWMUi  r     ''..-}    'I     tt,-.'-.  .V.  V* 
•    ••  »      lit!  ".'I;'"  '  *  '•-O'J 

Thus  called  tho  minstre]ieire«leild,-#iHl|liaaif|i 

has  heard  his  call : 
The  battlements  are  sunk  in  dust— a  ruin  ar« 

tower  and  hall  I     ,    ,  . 
One  colunm  staha8bteet'ilbne,rec»orilingi^ar 

dourpaitV   -  ^'-'J 

coming  blast.  ' '  ;  •  - 

i^nd  where  the  ;;arderlS'blOMiedi' jri  ni0i%bt4>et 

arid  desert-land  ;  ^»  -.  It  if«  '  Ji'J^ 
No  tree  gives  shade  or  shelter  there— >oo-flpriig 

wells  thro'  tho  sand. 
Tbo  tyrant-monarclvV.name,  «^ntold,  lives  not 

in  tale  or  Terse-*  . ,   ... ,..     ,  i 
Bead,  nuuiED,  and  roBOOf TjUl  J'^That  iSi Tp» 

Min/stbel's.Qubse.  ^ 

Pursuant  to  the  announcement  ma4^  ^li'iifd^ 
11,  that  of  acquainting  the  English  reader  wifh 
the  style  of  the  great  poets  of  the  continent,  the 
above  translation  has  been  given  of  one  of  the 
tVneet  belhids  of  the  Qerinan,  Uhland.  ttt^ 
(rnnslation  is  almost  literal,  the  metre  that  of 
tho  original.  Most  beautifully  has  TJbland 
portrayed  the  triumph  of  poesy  over  tyranny, 
ulth  the  vain  effort. to  stifle  troth  in  bfi^; 
.Altogether,  tho  ballad  is  eminently  drattaw, 
and  psychologically  true.  The  hush  of  the 
ribald  at  tho  holy  strains  of  freedom--^bs 
entbnsla$m  that  seises  the  imjpnlalve  natn^Jf 
woman^thc  futiloand  yet  fatsi  Anger  Of 

rant  that  the  voice  of  truth  has  hcen  raisw 
.iraong  the  people— the  magnificent  and  grandlir 
( onctived  retrihution-r-O'Mttbine  tP  retider. 
ballad  one  of  the  nobl^.t  of  ^tjjnftj 

eeptioi^f.  :  ''        ....  /'\ 


I  '  1 1 


I  « 


..   OUE  COLOjNIES. 
mnR  otpntatii)  eoii,  pho^ooi,  aud  Kmdiuihpe. 

in,  AUSTRALIA.. 


.  :  '  ,  .  .J . " 


Otik  Anstndiaii  pusses^bifiB  an»  of  vast  extent 

— settlements  being  scattered  at  tliveif  e  parts 
of  the  great  A\i5itralian  continent — some  long 
established — some  in 'their  infancy.  The  lat- 
ter l^veaent  lai  the  diftttitjteristicR  of  recent 
coloi^«i|iwi ;  ii»jpiiii^isRU0f(»reM«  1^ 


I  and  often  tiudrainable,  swamp— with  all  tt^ 
j  concomitanta  of  sivage  men  and  beasts 

Wave  after  •wave  of  colonists  shall  gathel*» 
■  roll,  and  break,  on  these  inhospitable  shores, 

generation  after  genemtiou  Sjtuill  uass  away 
[in  dieai^iatliiM'attd  Mlii,*Mdtt^)^^^o 
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sitlon  of  nature  f^Tirill  have  beett  oTGrcotno  : 
before  the  beat  of  a  million  hcartn,  and  the 
tmd  of  a  milHoii  feet  shall  have  avoid  the 
rongh  rond JiQvel  for  .Ji^e  rich  settler  of  tho 
future. 

The  cliaractcriBtics  of  all  new  colonies  are 
more  or  less  sininar.  Ilarddhips,  tlnngers, 
aqd  difBcylties,  Jiko  to  ti^oso  cooounteiic^  at 
Thk  Capk,  *  or  at  TaB4ii!d<itnmt«t,rvuied 
in  kind;  mostly . equal  in  de;^veo,  cnoo\!ntor 
the  emigrant.  It  shall  be  tlie  prcRcnt  pur- 
pose not  to  take  the  infant  settlement,  but 
llilM%Mal9bA%4^1<my,  and*  «^'iii6t>rNi<;^ 

thetrareller  at  once  tor  tbe  eV^t'^tdWn  of 

Sydney.'  •      •«?..  ..!.. 

^.Tiier^^Ue  wiU ,  fi^(J  all  the  lux,urieri  , 
Einl^pl^  '  ^atiVos  swarming  liko.  t|i.c  ^^anront 
of  Nai^o;;,  surr^ui^d  Mm  at  tUo .  quay^,  and 
passinfr  thronprh  the  crowd,  tho  emigrant  finds 
^^IQ3eit  ia  t>^Q;  mHUt  iofi  i^be  jsploudiU  iosm. 
Tbat  town  is  thus  descr&ed  tjiik^in.ye\- 

"I  have  seen  vice  in  «lm<3sfc  every  form, 
idid  imder  ailmost  eTery  condition  in  tho 
oULirorld«  bujb never  dia tt'ii(|^pl^i'  to tte in 
sHiliBgtfiibtSng  a  sliapelQii^'it'  ksists  among  tlie 
lower  orders  of  Sydney,   and,   indeed,  in 

l^ffi*y£7CT  Bjte^.ii^^^%H;^^**^^^^  in,  J^^ew 
Sl^l^AYales,  Toe  Sjrdoeprites  seein  to  litave 
CQno^itai^d  all  the  wdi^  fef(I2ii^  of  human 
nature— bens tly  drunkenubss— nenfeuality  of 
tl^^  grosaest  au<l  coarsest  kind,  expressions  of 
ihQ  jQosb  htOrrid  and  sickening  natiir^^  ip 
|^6rt/,  everything  that  debases  the' human 
species  is  there  iudidged  in  to  the  utmost 
extcnti  and,  being  «w  coinnion,  produces 
ataouj^  the  better  sort  ojf  residents  no  feeling 
0^i^priiBeir  4md  excitei  'no^^o^  the 
higher  class  of  settlci's,  an  if  infected  by  in- 
haling so  tainted  an  atnwsplu  re,  are  selfisli, 
jnusninfj,  suspicious,  cunning,  full  of.  trickery', 
l^^^aii^'^^QlseAobd,;^  in  alihostt  'aQ  their 
ings.,'  and  the  day  is  wholly  engrossed  in 
endeavours  to  overreach  your  neighbour; 
while  the  s^jaro.  time  is  filled  up  by  iudidging 
in  icandiii,  knd  drinkii^ig  to'  excess,  whieh 
IflSds  to  every  other  debauchery.  When 
once  the  foot  is  planted  on  this  hated  spot, 
the  little  courtesies  of  life  disappear,  and 
aiU  Tefitiemeot  of  thought,  and  every  generous 
and  elevated  eentimont,  are  instapftljr  indiil- 
iniished.  Poor  fallen  human  nature  seems 
to  have  sunk  to  its  lowest  po^ssjiblQ,  depth  in 
Ihiiphice.'^ 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  great  town  in 
which  the  emigrant  has  arrived.  Uc  nov. 
loQkft  out  for  work.  But  tlie  convict  meets 
Sffli  kk '  0Viir}'  step.  ,  Ky  the  ''.aiisignmcnt 
1^^"  J'ilB.  t^e'l^e  settlers  could  (sommand 
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they  could  satisfy  the  government  they  were 
able  to  employ  and  subsist,  on  rciutbursing 
the  govcrament  for  the  trifling  expense  of 
tb«  eonvict-drcBses"  (p.  20)3).  .'IShiis,  when- 
ever a  shipload  of  convicts  r,'m  expected,  the 
employers  of  the  oonntry  notified  to  govern- 
ment how  many  men  ; and'-  women  the^' 
w4tiit^<'^«irVrai^ld««^s-illi|ethus  tb  's&ia 
niand  a  ready  supply  of  gratuitous  servants,  * 
or  rather  slaves — and,  of  course,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  free  labourer  or 
niechanic  arriving  from  Kurppe,  qhould  .h* 
employed  at  wages,  when  they  could  get 
abject  machines,  who  could  be  bmtalised 
over  at  pleasure,  aud  m#ie  to  work  ten  tmies 
aBhav4>  fiHhn^hiag.  Ji&rtt  fiipixami'^t  tb^ 
extent  of  competition,  in  1836  there  were 
'lO.MOO  convicts  competing  with  the  immi- 
grant, iu  this  dktnct  alone  !  Besides  this 
there  are  the  natives,  wh^-^  i^l^tti'ft^  n 
dram  of  giaf^kfld  the  poor  European  iar 
turned  starvinj^f  on  the  seaboard,  with  no 
more  chance  of  work  than ,  he  has  between 
€h«-  wmi:bous9  and  tli'e'  gaoi  in  the  streets  of 
Miui  -heaiter  or  Leeds.  ,  , 

Tlie  convict  system  is  altogother  one  of  tho 
ipiost  iniquitous  t4i|^  ca^  well  ,bo  fancied.  At 
home,  monopoly  and  destitntieftwke  crimi- 
nals—-and  then  they  are  tent  forth  to  inoculate 
the  world.  The  riru^i  it  brewed  here,  and  then 
it  is  dropped  on  the  shores  of  every  continent 
of  the  earth,  to  taint  the  great  mass  of  huuiii- 
hity  «f1th  Iti  pdi4bti'.  But  the  Ihniite  vi^ft  of 
the  system  doof  not  stop  here^ — there  is  an  aris- 
tocracy of  crime,  like  all  other  law-made aiia-. 
tocracies,  of  an  inverted  kind.  The  greater 
ei^lmhftsL  ^ts.  rmifardfi4.  for  blf  .4ri|iie— tjie> 
lesser  crimmid  is  tortured  with  theoMist  U'utal 
ferocity.  - 

Originally,  the  scarcity  ot  the  population 
and  the  mif  iiiliid«>of  >  the  lioliiiilesieMsed 
authorities  to  employ  some  of  the  convicts  to 
superintend  the  other?,  to  guard,  keep,  and  .sur- 
vey the  public  stores,  and  to  be  entrusted  with 
the '^xe<ntt!bn' of  the  pnblie  works.  A  iddfit 
unbounded  system  of  peculation  was  thus  es- 
tablished. Some  of  the  free  officials,  guilty  of 
malversation,  were  obliged  to  let  their  subor- 
dinate oonvlct  oflReials  into  the  seeret,  and  to 
i(haife/tbe  plunder;  these  latter  followed  the 
example,  and  most  of  the  largest  fortunes  in 
the  colony  were  founded  by  these  means.  The 
assignment  system  was  the  next  basis  of  Ini- 
quity— and  premium  to  crime.  If  a  man  in 
England  swindled,  forged,  or  committed  any 
of  the  greater  crimes^  as  long  a8  j^e bad  money 
or  friends,  it  was  tantamount  to, malting  )wjL. 
fortune.  As  soon  as  he  was  convicted,  he  sant 
out  his  wife,  or  brother,  or  fiiend^  by  tho  iirst, 
ship  to  Aii.stralia — this  pioneer  tooka  hous^- 
and  applied  to  (ioverument  for  a  household 
senraht.  If  thefe  wen  children  In  ihe  ease, 
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M  the  Berrant.    At  any  rtiie.  a  trifling  bribe 
tnsured  the  ooin|>iian<?e  of  tUe  venal  officials. 
The  oonvioted  mmiiwl  found  »  comfortable 
home  awaiting  hii^  $ni  Ivb^bfUMier  ranking 
all  the  higher,  the  gffniar  had  been  his  crime. 
Instances  slwll  lie  given.  A  very  clever  lawyer 
in  Xiiverpool  had  detraudeU  uue  of  hia  clienta 
of  iMBy  thottsand  pmdi.  'fio  iktllvlly  ImiI 
iuB  sontrived  the  theft,  that  someyefra  elapsed 
before  the  crime  was  discovered.    The  crimi- 
nal waa,  however,  accused  and  oonvicted  of 
fumd  and  foiigery.  and  «M$MMed  .to  iwioty 
ymta  transportafciw  {mamahnd  eqiuvalent 
with  life),    lie  was  a  young  man.    On  flnding 
bimseit  on  the  brink  ef  detection  he  had  con- 
vwtod  «U  hB  kad  into  easb,  and  given  it  to  bis 
wife,  whom  ho  sent  out.    He  saved  every  far- 
thing he  had  robbed,  £20,00{i,  and  his  client, 
with  a  large  family,  was  reduced  to  ruio,  and 
died  in  the  workhouse,  while  the  beggared 
ohiidren  are  working  in  the  factory  and  the 
BMJie.    The  reputation  of  the  la  .rycr  had  pre- 
oeeded  him.    All  the  lawyers  at  .Sydney  com- 
peted with  each  other  to  obtain  t»urvices, 
nndor  tko  aaiignniMit  tyatiam,  foraTot^iMn 
well  knew,  that  ho  wlukiooured  the  services  of 
the  great  Liverpool  forger  as  hia  clerk,  would 
woure  the  chiei'  practice  of  the  town.  The 
antiMicitioa  wwo  highly  Mbod^aad  fha 
largest  payer  reoeived  the  im|KHrlant  oontign* 
ment.    On  his  arrival  the  criminal  found  him- 
self at  onoe  a  great  man.    With  £20,000  vir- 
tually hk  own,  fkon^  nominally  another's, 
and  with  a  reputation  that  would  draw  all  the 
practice  of  Sydney,  his  master  cringed  and 
bowed  before  him.    llu  felt  his  power,  and  he 
oaed  it*   He  eould  go  into  tho  factory— ^he 
could  go  on  to  tbe  Goveminont  workii*HUid 
the  fact  was,  that  his  "master,"  onoof.tho 
principal  lawyers  of  the  town,  was  obliged  to 
take  him  into  raKiKKUsnu' — of  -  course  not 
vndor  kit  own  aamo-^utk  by  ibo  mo  of  a 
third  party,  the  affair  was  arranged  as  fully 
and  completely  as  if  the  criminal,  instead  uf 
being  ajclon  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  had 
boon  a  frtonaa  aad  a  makor  of  tboMtawt  1 
Moamvfaile  he  lived  in  a  spkmdid  villa  and 
gardens,  ju.st  out  of  the  town — his  wife  and 
children  drove  in  a  splendid  oarriage— his  firm 
iNoamo  onoof  «lio  moet  opulent  in  Sydney- 
twenty  yean  elapsed-^bo  won  onhr  forty-five 
years  old  then — the  twenty  year'  Imd  been 
pabsed  in  the  possession  of  real  power  and  full 
onjoyment — ^nd  at  their  cioao  he  was  one  of 
the  richett  men  in  tbe  colony,  a  loadtr  of 
fashion,  and  a  dictator  of  the  laws,  while  his 
victim's  children  in i^ngiand  wore  dying  in  the 
workhouse  I 

Another  instonoo.  ▲  Jew  in  London,  de- 
spite all  his  chicanery >tfid  art,  found  that  he 
would  be  forced  to  become  a  bankrupt  or  in- 
aolTout— ho  had  intereBt»  and  ho  preierred  to 
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become  a  odninal.  He  eokl  OMegrtfatec^ 
had — made  away  with  all  the  proporty  of 
others  he  ooold  command,  turned  it  to  cnik 
^realised  £16,000 -^mnd  then  delibmttiy 
committed  A  ftilony,  took  care  to  let  it  ho.dii* 
covered,  and  to  c;et  himself  convicted — aiM* 
taiued  while  in  Mewgate  what  colony  he  wowd 
be  sent  too — and  ihen  sent  olf  his  son  with  tho 
monoy  to  propaso  a  hoMo  im  kirn,  npv^ri* 
him  as  a  servant,  and  make  all  tluil^||i  cOmfoT' 
table  against  his  airival.  Everything  suc- 
ceeded according  to  his  wiahes.  He  was  traiw- 
poftodferAMMFtoonyoMB.  JiadMbian 
an  unfortunate  imaionian,  however  libBest,  1» 
would  have  been  consigned  to  ruin,  and  might 
have  died  iu  a  workbooae, — but,  booauMiie 
waa.a  mimimai,  ha  Uvad'  in  .*/paiaeo,  aadiwr 
buried  under  aarhfe.  '  i 

Not  so,  however,  with  tbe  poor  thief— with 
the  lesser  criminal — the  man  who  steals  a 
pookethandkerohief,  or  robe  a  baker' a  shop. 

Ue  is  forood  to  work  in.  tho  owai «oaMi^.anA 
submitted  to  every  hoiTor  that  riyiliaed  cruelty 
can  invent.  "So  intolerable  does  this  sort  of 
life  beoumo  to  the  convicts  tJuU  titey  itave  UeM 
frequently  knaum  io  fMsedm'  4hrir  tmiigmvt 
convicts,  from  noiiiksr  inotive  than  that  ofatd^ 
in(f  tUeir  zufferingi  on  the  Bcafokl/*'  (Ibki, 
p.  257. )  Can  a  few  words  present  a  mort)  tu> 
rihc  piotavB  of  viierf  i  Ooaitnuit  dhii  wilk 
thotveatoMnt  of  '  thekr  ipmteroalprit— ami 
execrate  the  ajfaten  tint  oaa<  tolanto  aaik 
atrocity ! 

Sometimeo  the  oonvicta  saeeoed  in  effsotuig 
an  ouapo,  aad  flying  to  the  **Busfa,"  whan 

they  constitute  the  class  known  by  the  namB 
of  biuhra/i'fi  >  ^  uniting  the  vices  of  the  civili««d 
with  the  lerocity  of  iho  tukvage.    When  tiiey 
do  oieapo  ihey  avo  ranriytioeaptamdi  hat'ia 
most  instances  fall  a  aaotiioo  to  the  climate  or 
the  savages.    The  following  statement  will  at 
once  illustrate  tho  diifiouliy  of  the  undertaking 
aad  tho  poverty  of  iho  intoriori^-  -     ■  • 
mmoOMviots  had  aoeceedcd  in  e»capiogfrom 
the  gang,  and  took  to  tho  Bush.   They  had  each 
of  them  purloined  a  hatchet  when  they  escaped} 
they  having  been  ^ployed  in  felling  tcMa 
With  these  they  brolBO  tliroagh  their  phioo-tf 
cenfineuient,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
start  of  somo  hours  l^fore  their  absence  vai 
discovered,    By  this  time  they  wees  far  in 
the  boih,  and,  afkr  »«raia  tfod  doraltofyfw- 
suit,  in  comparative  safety.  They  sped  on  the 
whole  night,  with  bleeding  feet  across  the 
thorny  underwood,  but  hewing  neither  theii' 
toflering  nor  fatigue,  in  iho  migttnib^tBf 
liberty.    Thus  they  hurried  on  througn  the 
early  part  of  the  first  day  ;  hut  as  the  sun  dc- 
elined  fatigue  overpowered  them,  and  tiny  aat 
down  to  rest  among  the  jungle.  Their  Usui* 
ing  limbs  stiflencd  in  tbe  shade,  and  the  piOg* 
of  hunger  banished  sleep,    They  had  not  IQC- 
oeeded  in  finding  water  during  their  kvigdigbt, 
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•ihey  plWMd  with  diffioulty  some 
'ftuid  from  the  bed  of  a  half-dried 
poo}.  Pood  they  could  not  find — nothing 
bat  the  sterile  bush  irifch  its  prickly  leaves, 
Mli«Miid«Me»^laHta<  •  9lie  «hai  teip  of 
began  to  cling  aroand  them,  and  suffer- 
ing a"?  mtich  from  cold  as  they  had  done  daring 
tlie  day  *rom  heat,  they  sank  into  a  sleep  irf 
oAiostian,  beedleta^  the  mAtm  rvptiOm 
tlvwiid  beasts,  or  the  prowling  savages  who 
endanjorod  tli(  ir  Yil'r.  They  woke  in  the  morn- 
ing,  famished,  parched,  feverish,  and  tiamt. 
The  hot  sttD  soon  rose  burning  over  their  heads, 
Mi,-'BHiddelittl'Wi(h  thintand  hunger,  they 
staggered  on.  Ever  boundless  before  them 
strctrhed  tho  btish  and  the  steppe — tiie  bleak 
harsh  steppe  oi  Australia.  Towards  ooon  they 
igaiii  feaid  •ome  braekish-  mUtt,  -  Mid  eiit-« 
few  of  the  berries  of  some  shrub  that  grew 
beside  it.  The  poor  dwarf  branches  were  soon 
stripped  of  the,  to  them,  priceless  storo  ;  and 
ifWI^'tfMy  Btfilggl0d-oo,  mikiunving  where. 
Imt  away  from  the  convict  hdl  they  had  left 
behind.  Night  overtook  thrm  in  the  inidat  of 
forest — a  feiurful  night,  in  which  the  pangs  oi 
hunger  prevmfod  sleep,  -and  tlM  loud  tbwder 


the  fiefeeit  ef  the  tfavee  )>a^ted  on,  Cli*  odNv 

followed — when,  suddenly,  tlie  foremont  turned 
sharply  round,  and  with  a  wild  bound  plunged 
his  hatchet  deep  into  the  head  of  the  oonvict 
towvdB  hto  Ml  ^^1lM  latter  fell  dead  irHboQt 
a  groftn,  and  hhi  murderer,  dropping  his  reek^ 
ing  weapon,  threw  himself  iipon  his  Victim, 
and  began  gnawing  his -arm  like  a  wild  beast. 
TlM  other,  the  ua^faMrof  fhit  lM«»Hil»  Iragedy, 
stood  appalled,  ttoable  to  motoMmt  he  mi 
the  danger  to  himself  wn^  fronr .  He  sat  down 
with  a  strange  longing  and  yet  loathing,  and 
watched  the  horrible  repast.  8ated  at  last,  the 
hoiiii«ide  ttmk  down  by'  bis  Vtoftlm,  and  slsfit 
as  soundly  as  though  peace  and  innocence  had 
led  hitn  to  that  spot,  Tims  he  lav,  in  a  kind 
uf  lethargy,  for  many  hours,  invoiuotarily, 
(be  still  wakofbl  siirrivor  orept  nedrer 
to  the  manned  body — more  strange  and 
more  uncontrollable  became  his  desire. 
The  night  had  auuk  around— there  waa 
no  moon — \A»  oompatdcm  still  dlept — all 
was  blind  darkness,  —  suddenly  a  Tortigo 
Bcized  him,  and  he  Hastened  on  the  nide  of 
his  dead  comrade  !  In  the  morning  tho  two 
convicts  shunned  each  Other's  eyes ;  there 


yelled  above  the  crackling  fanranehea,  deluging*-  was  the  couHciousuess  of  equal  goHt,  whioh 
them  with  its  storm,  and  scaring  even  the 

eava""**  dpnizfi  s  of  the  wood  into  their  lairs. 

n 

'lue  eiouds  cleared  away  with  the  mornitig— 
inia  the  famrning  air  hung  glistening  above 
their  heads — they  had  no' food  —  but  they 
were  stronger  than  before — with  the  strength 
of  Kever  and  frenzy.    They  rose  in  sullen 
Ancfr— bdfc  then  was  something  tewible  in 
tiM  eyerof  the'one.    His  companions  read  it 
ata'glance — and  communicated  their  thoughts 
to^ch  other  with  a  look  of  warning  and  ap- 
prehension.  It  was  the  cannibal  that  glared 
m  them  with  the  fierce  niisd  lust  of  iingo- 
vprnablo  hunger!    i'lnch  was  now  suspicious 
ot  the  other !    Those  three  were  mortal  ene- 
luies  in  iliaL  vast  wilderness — those  three  so* 
ifary  fugitives  iaw  eaeb'  in  his  csrapanlen  a 
plotter  against  his  life.    As  they  journeyed 
on  they  walked  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
btit  aU: three  kept  in  a  hue — if  one  lagged  be* 
Uad^4hrettien  torasd  md  waited  too,  suspi- 
sifM  >of  a  sudden  bound  from  the  rear  and 
•Wrong  to  keep  his  eye  on  every  movement  of 
his  neighbour.    Each  tried  to  bo  on  the  out- 
iHe,  lest,  by  talking  in  the  centre,  heafaonld 
be  ex|knsd  'to^'i  double  attack  ai  oaoe— and 
rnch  therefore  cndeavourpfl  to  outmnnosuvrethe 
others,  to  obtain  the  desired  position.  Thus 
tita^r  journeyed  on  in  silence,  clutching  their 
llittitet8asa.iasldeftikee — and  scowling  on  one 
nnothcr.  Every  moment  the  face  of  thu  one  be- 
came itiorc  vroHish — and  the  glare  of  hitt  blood- 
shot eyes  mure  fierce.    At  last  their  path  nar- 
nmed,.  the  fan^enetiable  irall  of  th<iray  bush 
iMslngthem  nearer  to  each  other.    At  sight 
4||lhii4hej.hAUed  in  sUenoe.  A£uu:  a. while 


might  have  banished  shame  between  them- 
Holve-^,  at  !c;i-^t  •  but  so  unnatural  wa.s  tho 
guiit,  that  uiuLual  participatiou  could  uot 
wipe  Away  the  shame  of  its  commission.  For 
a  while  they  felt  an  ineffable  loathing  at 
what  they  h;\d  so  shortly  before  so  horribly 
desired;  but  they  sat  waiving  the  winged 
pestilence  from  it  witii  a  wi»tohed  instinct, 
that  told  them  they  would  need  the  same 
resource  ngahi  before  long.    And  soon  the 
loathing  vaniHhcd  by  rapid  degrees,  as  the  . 
hot  rt^ng  hunger  once  more  racked  their 
hearts  ;  but  the  sun  had  done  its  work — cor* 
niptiou  drove  thcin  from  the  spot — a  thunder- 
shower  again  enabled  them  to  moisten  their 
parched  lips,  and  once  more  they  resumed 
their  miaewiWe  journey.  Another  day  and 
night  were  spent  in  this  way,  "wheu  tho  mur- 
derer was  seized  with  violent  convulsions  and 
uuable  to  proceed.    But  that  night  another 
shower  fell;  he  eaught  some  of  tibe-rf^n,  and 
it  refreshed  him.    The  sick  man  seemed  re- 
covering.   His  comrade  felt  au  invohmtary 
disappoiutment,  for  hunger  waa  again  gnaw- 
ing at  his  heart,  and  he  had  hoped  to  have 
had  another  feofit,  without  oommittiqg  tho 
crime  of  n  under. 

It  waa  iioou — ^intolerable  heat  and  silence 
reigned  aboYO  mid  arovad.  "  I  think  I  can 
go  dn-again,"  said  the  convalescent  {  "  lend 
mc  your  hand."  '*  I  gave  him  my  hand," 
runs  the  confession  of  the  survivor ;  **  but  iUl 
incontroUable  impulse  seized  me.  I  BWmB|p 
him  round,  and  he  fell  heavily  against  a  stone. 
He  struggled  up,  glaring  at  me  with  a  re- 
proachful look— it  was  but  a  moment.  I 
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threw  myself  upon  him,  and  with  the  flat 
end  of  my  lintohet  beat  his  head,  until  tliv 
limbs  had  ceased  to  (luivor.  When  1  had 
done  it,  I  could  not  eat !  I  coidd  not  bear  to 
see  the  thing  I  had  done !  Ifaad  murdend 
him  for  nothing-,  and  I  ran  from  the  spot 
without  once  looking  back,  till  I  fell  with 
faintness.  But  I  rested  not^i  wandered 
days  fl&d  da^cH-how  leog  I  know  not  I 
foimd  fnuts  and  roots  ;  I  had  got  into  a 
richer  country.  Oh  I  had  we  all  reached  it 
i^ooner.  But  1  Lad  no  peace  j  on  either  tdde 
of  m0»  if  Iturned  my  head,  there  they  were, 
two  ghMtly  foooB.  I  pleoed  ay  hand  over 
my  eyes,  but  there  they  were.  I  ran,  but 
they  ran  with  mo.  I  throw  myself  flat  upon 
the  ground,  but  they  were  standing  over  me 
— Knew  it,  I  felt  it!  None  will  over  know 
the  agony  of  tbouc  days  and  nights — the 
niglits  !  the  tcniblo  nights  !  At  laet,  the 
feeling  sjci2ed  mc  that  1  should  never  have 
peace,  until  I  gave  myself  np  to  d^ath.  I 
thought  I  would  surrender,  and  OOnfeEe  the 
whole :  I  thought  it  would  ease  my  heart 
The  gallows  beemed  to  mo  a  plaec  of  peace 
and  sMf^  beiMMneitiigM  a  place  of  atonement. 
I  thought  thoee  tenible  faces  would  leave 


I  mo  there— it  vaa  there,  they  duoye  me.  I 
have  como— and  I  am  ready  for  your  hang- 

;  man  V  * 

The  wretched  victim  of  society  died  with 
thift  eenilmlni:  he  vae  ptiblielf  hanged'^- ' 

Sydney. 

Suofi  is  an  outline  of  our  convict  system — 
such  the  contniBt  between  the  fate  of  the 
great  criminal  and  that  of  the  poocfirfef " 
whom  want  drives  to  the  snaring  oi  a  hare,  - 
j  or  the  etcalinc:  of  a  loaf.    Such  is  the  ba.'^ig 
on  which  colonial  wealth  has  been  erected  in  .  • 
I  the  old  colonies  of  AtntraMa  !  *  Hie  asAign- 
m6nt>8y8tein  "  has,  it  is  tine,  been  somewhat 
i  modified;  hut  most  of  the  vices,  and  all  tl^e 
cruelties  of  that  system  iiavc  remained  with 
little  alteration.  ,  - 

Having  mode  this  d%rcssibn,  neccnsary  to 
appreciate  tljc  ivv.o  ?tatcof  sr,cicty  in  tlio  old 
;  colonies  of  Australia,  and  having  landed  the 
I  emigiant  in  the  port  of  the  polluted  and  pol- 
)  luting  town  of  Sydney,  in  the  ^kisuing  fliim- 
j  bcr  his  stay  there,  his  future  wandering,  and 
j  uUitnate  fortunes  shall  be  narrated  to  the 
I  reader. 

*  For  the  full  fatU  litre  bketcliod  sec  "Perik 
of  an  Em^nwiV  Msbove. 


THE  FABM  AND  THE  WORKHOUSE. 


In  a  recent  nuuiber  *  an  analynis  w  as  given, 
of  liow  the  Poor  Law  (vaa  used  iui  a  lever  to 
depress  wages,  and  keep  a  competitive  reserve 
in  the  labour  murket ;  thus  making  that, 
whicli  was  supjioicd  to  bo  an  institution  for 
the  rf^iiej  of  the  poor,  an  engine  for  crculiny 
paupers  and  keeping  men  in  poverty. 

Since  that  article  was  wntten,  a  letter  has 
come  to  hand,  published  in  one  of  the  Siui- 
ilay  papers,  from  wliicli  the  folio  viug  extract 
is  now  submitted  to  the  reader : — 

"I  am  just  returning  from  a  jouiney 
through  the  Eastern  eonntiea^  and  al^ough 
there  is  much  water  out  in  .some  parts,  the 
wheats  everywhere  are  lot)king  reiuaikably 
healthy,  and,  in  this  laiand  of  Ely,  were 
never  looking  better  at  this  seaeon  of  the 
yt-ar.  l^ut  1  am  exceedingly  soiry  to  find 
ihiit  a  very  bad  feeling  exists  on  tlie  part  of 
ti)e  iarmei>>  iu  relusing  to  employ  laboiu'ers, 
preferring  rather  to  eimport  them  at  the 
charge  of  the  union.  In  (dl  the  villages 
through  which  I  have  passed  within  the  lant 
few  (Jays  are  to  be  seen  groups  of  men  and 
boys  playing  at  matblee  and  pitch  and 
tosiv  while  the  land  appears  comidetely 
deserted. 

ThedUrtanee  (sixn/ileb)  from  Ely  to  this 
plaoe  is  ri<^  with  productive  land,  but  in  the 
whole  dietaBoe  this  morning  I  saw  only  five 

-.^J^.*!*^^'**^'**  I'cople,"  No.  C,  article  cc- 
tlttad «' Our  iMd/' iwgtt  les. 


men  employed,  although,  being  a  flat  eonntn,-' 
the  rye  com  extends  for^miles  in  every  dirc'c* 
tion.  One  form  of  l^lOO  acres;  exten^ii^ 
Uom  Ely  for  upwai'ds  of  two  miles  by  the 
turupike  road,  the  property  of  two  brothers, 
and  faiTued  by  themselves — men  of  lai-ge 
property— and  yet  I  am  told  these  men,  hkc, 
many  othci-s,  arc  so  narrow  minded,  thegr 
choose  rather  to  keep  the  liiLuurci's  41^^ 
paupers  than  employ  them  profitably  on  the 
land,  tmder  the  pretence  that  the  present 
prices  of  r(jrn  are  ko  low,  it  will  bo  bett^  fto 
allow  the  lar^d  to  lie  waste  than  increase 42ia 
quantity  already  in  the  mai  ket," 

Could  a  moro  forcible  corroboration  be 
given  ?  The  writer  concludes  with  the  &l-v 
lowing  observation  on  the  Cambrldgesliiia 
farmer?:— 

"Notwithstanding  the  cry  made  by  the 
fanners  just  now  at>out  tiieir  losses,  you  will 
fitid,  on  euqnhy,  that  generally  they  arc  men 
of  large  property,  and  arc  only  feeling  the 
differences  arising  from  a  reduction  of  proOts, 
and  not  as  they  protend  sustaining  any  loiis 
whatever,  lint  they  arc  takijig  every  xniMaa  ' 
they  can  to  make  us  licl!e\e  they  arc  n^^|| 
situation  to  pay  their  tradesmen's  bills,  for 
which,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  there 
is  not  aslui'low  of  a  pretence.  A  more  i 
row-minded,  bigottcd,  selfish-set  of  men^Aia  .  ! 
the  fanners  in  this  <listrict  nw^ttculsdl^SS*  i 
nowhere  to  be  found."  w --n  i 

Soham,  April  8, 1861.  , 
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tratiug  tho  condition,  jt>£  «ho  mediaeval  serf, 

the  causes  of  which  aro  so  ably  nmilvscd  by 
tlicjccjlobratcd  author  of  tho  paper  at  p.  22V 
of  this  ,iiuf^i|)er  "'On  the  working- classes  of 

The  ywor  man  was  declar«(^  agasorf,  Uio 
propci  ty  of  ike  xich,  heJd  to,  b«  as  a  portion 
of  his  goods  and  chattels,  toaid  be  cold  ij 

one  master  to  the  other,  and  formed  part  of 
tho  ioventorj-_  in,thc  tz-ausfcr  of  CBtatcs.  He 
was  forced  to'labour  on  the  lands  of  his  pio- 
;  netor,  at  the  bidding  of  the  latter  (without 
Hmitation  as  to  tho  hours  of  toil,)  an.l  not 
[>er^ttc4.to  cross  their  bouudsuy  without 
lct?ej  even  to  marry  he  wiw  forced  to  have 
the  sanction  of  liis  master,  wHo  confirmed,  or 
objected  fo  his  choice,  and  without  such 
sanction  lie  could  not  embmce  any  calling  or 
trade  whatssoever.  He  was  not  .allowed  to 
possess  a  freehold,  to  inherit  or  bequeath 
property  of  any  description,  such  :il\v;iv<  U- 
\m^ti^  to  his  owner,  but  niight,  if  having 
sufficient  personal  wealth,  purchase  other 
»rft  as  his  servants^a  horrible  and  cunning 
contrivance,  creative  of  daaq-distiaetiottB, 
animosity,  and  dissension  among  tlio  slarfs 
thciaselve^.  Fiw^ly,  the  pci>;un  ^of  the  serf 
*f  •WW  fifflt.ww  entirely  at  the  disposal  vf 
the  J/ufitn.  In  some  ft w  instancea  mtrio- 
t;on  a«  to  life  existed,  but  the  Kcourgo,  the 
pn  on,  and  the  rack  vwe  things  of  legtOised 
■  ri'lianee. 

Next  in  the  order  of  oppression  stood  the 
ttD^olding  vasstil,  who,  <'iijoying  a  certain 
™|rte  of  personal  liberty,  was  crushed  by  a 
sj?tem  of  taxation.  When  an  occupier  died, 
heir  liad  to  pay  heriots  and  fines ;  firstly, 
f'n  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  then  on 
^iogposssesion  himself.  An  annual  tribute 
■'  iiion^  or  produce  was  exacted ;  a  tithe, 
xth  or  cvtn  fifth  to  the  cluu  cli,  and  a  ninth 
i-artof  his  income  to  tlic  landlord  ;  an  offer 
^  of  poultry  and  cattle  four  times  annually, 
a  mark  of  .<vaa8al8gA !  a4ax  for  the  right  of 
pi^t^rmijo,  arid  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of 
gleaning  brus!iwood  in  the  landlord's  pre- 
"wves — and  be  it  remembered  these  taxes 
»ere  demanded,  vhetber  the  rij^t  was 
exercised  or  not.  The  vassal  Tiad,  further, 
ei^ht  annual  taxes  to  pay  in  tho  shape  of 
jatjfoyi,  and  under  other  nameij,  to  which 
M  liable  from  the  time  of  each  son's 
Ijoming  of  a^e  to  the  period  of  his  marriage. 
The  great  titlio,  comprising  a  titlic  of  all  jiro- 
ouce  boupd  lu  wood,  as  also  of  hay  and  straw, 
tw'ftBM^  titho»  aj^  the  so-called  blood- 
esiMistod  6t  idah,  calves,,  lambsy  goats, 


pigs,  geeee,  fowls,  and  bees.  The  vassal  had 
to  oonteibiite  iowarda  the  ouiflt^of  evocy 

daughter  of  his  lord  on  her  manniage,  to* 

wards  tho  anninj*  and  equipping  of  every  son 
when  old  enough,  to  take  the  field,  and  to- 
wards zaanng-  his  nmaoiiv'  ^  mftdo  «  prisoner 

of  wa)'. 

A  Jaw  was  further  enacted  declaring  game 
the  especial  property  of  the  landlord.  The 
tasaal  was  not  pciiuitted  to  drive  it  from 
his  fields  when,  deakcoyltig  his  corn,  and  he 
was  co'npcllod  to  pay  a  tax,  that  tho  feudal 
huntsmen  might  protect  his  crops  from  de* 
predation.  . 

In  addition  to  these-^he  private  demands 
of  the  feudal  lord,  eame  government  taxattOB, 

such  wnr  ta^cs,  capitation -tares,  taxes  to 
support  the  monai'chW  travelling  expenses,  U) 
cover  the  cost  of  ombaesies,  to  pay  tribute  to 
foreign  kings  in  ease  of  deltMit,  to  maintain 
tho  k'giflaturc  and  executive;  and  others  too 
numerous  to  name,  which  the  aristocracy, 
commissioned  to  niiae  them,  made  a  further 
sonree  of  revenue,  by  oxoeedhig'tfae  reqoired 
amount,  and  adding  things  not  contemplated 
by  the  law.  To  tlicse  must  be  annexed  the 
eleemosynary  taxes  of  the  Ohmch.  Chmxh- 
craft  taught  wat  peculiar  advantages  resolted 
from  tlic  choiee  of  patron  sahits ;  tho  saint 
would  not  move  nnlef;B  he  was  paid  for  it; 
money-offerings,  wax  tapers,  costly  garments 
and  precious  stones  were  to  propitiate  this 
aristocracy  of  heaven,  who  proved  trouble* 
some,  though  saintly,  crcdltoi-^^,  and  drawing 
on  tlie  superstition  of  their  votary,  coined  his 
spiritual  fears  into  material  gold. 

Next  in  order  to  these  aetnal  taxes,  feudal 

service  brought  its  obligations.  The  vassal 
wa^^  originally  compelled  to  labour  three  days 
in  the  Aveek  on  the  estate  of  his  lord,  the  re- 
maining days  being  at  his  own  disposal.  This 
law  was  soon  changed,  enabling  the  feudal 
chief  to  fake  the  three  days  iu  the  week, 
throughout  the  year,  collectively,  or  in  any 
sections,  and  ashe  therefore  invariably  selected 
for  himself  theeeed  and  harvest  time,  the  beet 
part  of  the  year  and  tho  finest  weather,  the 
subsequent  leisure  of  weeks  or  months  was 
of  but  little  use  to  the  vessal,  since  his  lands 
were  either  untilled,  or  his  harvests  bad  re* 
mainednngavnered.  ^a  a  necessary  conae- 
•  iuonco,  ho  was  kept  in  constant  poverty,  all 
energy  was  tamed,  all  enterprise  desti-oyed. 
He  was  farther  Ibrced  to  serve  his  lord  on 
the  chase,  frfl  timber  in  his  forests,  assist  iu 
building  or  rejKiii-iiiK  hi"'  cn:^lle,  take  in  rota- 
tion the  duties  of  the  night-vwUch,  transport 
munitions  ot  war,  convey  troops,  and  find 
horses  for  his  lord's  carriages  whenever  re* 
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qnifed.  He  yrm  fkicther  Bable  to  eztnot^- 

nary  services,  dependant  on  the  caprice  or 
necessities  of  lii3  lord,  who,  as  a  climax  to  the 
wholes  claimed  and  exerciaed  the  atrocious 
right  of  deflorafcioQ  over  the  ▼Msal'e  datigh  ters, 
and  the  notorious /u«  prima:  imUs,  or  right  of 
the  marriage -night  with  the  vassal's  wife. 

To  rivet  these  chains  of  abasement  with  an 
external  stamp,  a  rigid  system  of  etiquette 
was  established  in  the  intercourse  between 
lord,  vassal,  and  Berf,  Tlio  colour  and  mate- 
rial of  dress,  even  in  many  ii]^tauces  the 
growth  of  the  beard  and  cut  of  the  hair,  were 
punctiliously  defined.  A  fulsome  sytiteiii  of 
titulalion  was  estublisliud  ;  and,  iti  some 
countries,  a  distinctive  pronoun  used  when 
speaking  to  or  of  a  member  of  the  servile 
elasses,  espresBive  of  contempt  and  dc(;rada- 
tion.  Thoir  order  wan  (L'si^iatcl  by  iii^ult- 
iug  epitbete,  even  from  judicial  tribunals,  and 
openly  attainted  with  the  biund  of  bastardy 
derived  from  the  privileged  lust  of  the  licen- 
tious hindlorJ.  The  serf  was  constrained  to 
walk  backwards  from,  the  presence  of  his 


mastor,  fireqncntly  to  kneel,  aad  retire  k(m 

his  pathway  if  tliey  chanced  to  mopt. 

When  the  landlord,  traveiiing  Uwpugh  hia 
domains  with  horses,  hounds,  alld*  nteon^ 
passed  the  dwelling  of  a  va^»l,  the  latter 
was  obliged  to  await  his  nrrival  on  the 
threshold,  an  I  tf  stand  iu  a  humblo  attitude, 
having  iu  one  iiaud  a  piece  of  flesh  for  the 
Mooii%  in  the  other  a  loaf  of  bread  for  the 
hoimds,  while  the  wife  or  dauglitcrs,  bearing 
ewer«  and  towelii,  held  thoui  ready  for  the 
use  of  their  master  and  iiis  i^tinue  I  If  the 
latter  ali^ted,  perhaps  attended  by  a  amna- 
rous  hunting  party*  the  unfortunato  peasant, 
no  longer  commanding  iu  his  own  hou?e,  was 
forced  to  entertain  and  lodge  his  expensive 
guests  dwhig  tb«r  pleasure,  snd,  thoytgh  tha 
cost  might  be  lightened,  the  iudignit|pa8 
'  not  lessoned  by  the  fact,  that  the  surrmiiiaint,' 
vassals  were  constrained  to  contributo  iheir 
quota  of  provisiomL 

To  no  low  a  standard  a  £w  ceutttriMW 
reduoed  humanity  t  -  * 


LESSONS  FROM  HISTORT. 

I.  THJS  I'J.lkBEtANS  OF  KOUK. 

(Continnied  from  No.  10|  p.  199.) 

TniRius  and  Cains  Graeohus  were  the  sons  of  i  passion,  immediately  abated,  aod  he  was  eisify 

Tiberius,  the  censor,  who  was  twice  consul,  and  recalled  to  a  propriety  of  address — a  con- 
honoured  with  two  triumphs,  and  of  Cornelia,  trivance  that  would  rather  ainu-^e  a  mo?]em 
the  daughter  of  the  immortal  Scipio.  Cornelia  audience,  whether  forensic,  tnbuuitmi,  or 
had  refused  the  hand  of  the  mighty  Ptolemy,  popular.  So  Ugh  and  spotless  was  the  elMt- 
King  of  Egypt,  deeming  an  eastern  tyrant  !  raoter  of  tfaeas  twohrokhsffS,  that  even  in  tliat 
too  mean  a  match  for  the  dniigliter  of  a  Koman  licentious  aje,  in  which  piihlte  morality  had 
citizen.  Beeidea  Tiberius  and  Caius,  the  beaD  corrupted  by  priests  and  pairi<2ian%  ai«i 
cenao^  had  a  daoghter  by  CkHrnelUi,  who  mar-  ]  private  virtues  were  loeli«d  en  wiHi  deism 
ried  the  younger  Boipio.  -  it  elicited  universal  admiration  and  mprot, 

fhe  character  of  the  two  brothers  was  very  as  the  following  facts  wi]!  prove : — Tibenus 
t]i&<)imilar.  That  of  Tiberius  \vas  mild,  melaa-  was  admittt^d  into  the  college. of  augurs,  whiie 
choly,  and  placid  ;  that  «f  Caias  <^y,  i  a  more  youth,  on  account  w  lAeaXfiMirdhisiy 
Impetuous,  and  euergetie.  Beth  wire  bra^  I  virtues— the  iiocntious  priesthood  lieing  al«^ 
and  eloquent  far  beyond  the  fjenernl  average  of  glad  of  putting,  if  posstf*lo.  a  spotless  ch.irfioter 
those  qualities  in  n  proverbially  brave  and  i  in  the  foreground  ;  nnci  Appius  Claudius,  wlw 
eloquent  people.  But  the  ditfereoce  deciding  had  been  honoured  with  the  consulate  and  lis 
their  charaelievs  was  observable  in  their  oratory,  censorship,  and  whoM'Sertises  had  nussdJiiin 
'Dip  frtTi^TTnTC  of  Tiberius  was  rhsstened  and  to  the  dignity  of  piavcr  Of  THK  SE.yATF  of  his 
elaborate  :  that  of  Caius  splencitd  and  persnn-  own  accord,  Vllered  his  daucrhter  to  Tiheriusin 
sive.  CaiuH  would  at  times  let  his  passion  run  marrias(o.  The  latter  ncec^pted  the  proposal : 
away  with  him^xalt  bis  Toiee  aboT<e  the  [and  Appius,  returning  hooM,  hnd  «o  sooner 
requisite  pitcb,  give  way  to  abusive  expressions,  i  entered  tho  house  than  he  called  out  to  lils 
and  disorder  tlie  whole  iraiue  of  his  oration.  To  !  wife,  "  Antistia  !  I  have  contracted  our 
guard  against  theso  excesses,  he  ordered  Uis  j  daughter,  Claudia.  Antisua,  much  surprisoi, 
servant,  Lieinivs,  to  stand  with  a  piteh-pif<e  !  answered,  '*  Why  so  suddenly  f  WiMirneeAef 
behind  him  when  he  spuko  in  public,  and  'such  haste,  wUen  Tiberius  Gracchus  be  tJif 
whenoTcr  he  fonnd  him  strainini^  his  voice,  or  mail  Iu  the  army  he  rcaehL*!  ijii^h  digni* 
breaking  out  into  an<>er,  to  give  him  u  softer  ,  ties :  in  Africa,  where  he  nerved  under 
h^y»  upon  whieh  his  yiolonoe  both  of  tone  and  j  brotherin-law,  the  younger  Scipio,  he  was  tlis 
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first  on  the  walls  of  the  stormed  capital  of  the 
eaeay;  ia  Bpain,  he  saTod  the  entire  Eoman 
anfflra4iiirnngmM  of  thelTiiiiM  by 
vfaon  be  wag  as  mtieh  admired  for  Hhi  vftloor, 
fahh,  and  generosity,  as  by  hif4  countrymen, 
After  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army,  finding 
tbit  Ml  biiQln*  oontaining  his  aooovots  as 
qQesttnr  had  t^n  taken  the  enetaiy,  and 
fearing  that  his  enomies  might  seize  upon  this 
cieoumstanee  lor  the  purpose  of  calun^ny,  he 
rtde  rime'  before  the  walls  of  the  vioterioud 
lWTi,4ffrwjnest  their  restoratfoii,  TheNnman- 
tBUM,  instead  of  seizing  so  dangerous  a  foe  and 
w  iBTalanble  a  hostage,  acceded  to  the  unpre- 
ce^ted  request,  invited  him  into  their  town, 
entertained  bim  ai  a  tampteon  bnqml*  ve- 
storod  to  him  his  books,  and  wanted  to  kMid 
Itim  #Tth  preflBotey  whiob,  however,  ho  leAned 

f1r«|  l/tkB  obiTMter  of  Hhitka,  Tbot 
I  ^Mm.Ib  noUe,  as  will  be  sabeequently 
wen,^  These  were  two  of  the  j^eatest,  if  not 
tke  gMateat,  democratic  leaders  of  the  old 
vorra;*Biid  horo  the  aspersion  cast  on  the 
leaders  of  democracy  is  in  this  instaneo,  at 
least,  most  strikingly  refuted.  Wo  are  i^one- 
rally  told  that  the  leaders  of  democracy  are 
needy  adventurers,  too  lazy  to  earn  an  honest 
liWag  by  toil,  who  try,  if  wofMiig  men,  to  rise 
W  means  of  demagoguism  into  the  ranks  of 
the  middle  classes ;  or,  if  aristocratically  born, 
to  recreate  a  lost  character  in  the  alembic  of 
popular  power.  They  are  aoeused  cf  havinf 
interested  motives,  and  desiring  to  sell  the 
people  they  profoss  to  defend ;  hikI  it  is  the 
eteroal  endeavoar  to  identify  them  with  im- 
and  titoei;-.  In  this  ease  tho  eslnmny 
n  iw'gloliaiisl^  refnted— highrbom,  rich, 
sTWtlew,  and  respected,  the  democrat  stood 
^nwaid  at  the  impulse  of  his  conscience.  How 
My  has  the  eidinnny  been  founded.  Even 
n^Menoef  Cataline.  hit  OMO^es  |irovo  that 
i>e  was  one  of  the  best,  in  an  age  where  it  ia 
>^tted  all  were  bad  ;  and  if  Sallust  is  to  be 
^Al^td,  be  was  not  inferior  in  virtue,  and 
f^Mily^vperior'bolb  in  ooarage  and  patrioi- 
'^'ii  the  tear-sheddfng  father  of  the  too-dear 
Y'jflia;*  It  is  true,  in  every  democratic  move- 
nwnftafew  had  characters  always  Hock  to  hah 

^•Ibt  tiwkIM  ;  ■tvema ;  M  libey  nerer 
^  the  adimiiitioB-  or  oMioncc  of  the 

T^etple,  —  their  advocacy  is  unfortunate, 
^lue  the  vice  of  the  one  is  oztended  to  the 
>^i«tblMii  of  tbol  wbolB^^-^mli,  if  Iho  omnple 
vers  foUow^,  if  tbo  eiii  of  the  one  were  to 
typify  a  class,  where  would  bo  the  ]>rivileged 
wdiii  of  the  world?  As  to  betraying  the 
pwplii,  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten, — in 
QUMty.iune  oases  out  of  every  hundred, — it  has 
iMt  the  pMflto  wb»  bJkTO  betrftyed  their  load- 

*  Sallusfs  accusation,  in  this  last  respect,  may 
beseaiimny  }  but^  e?eu  if  so,  it  shows  the  hur- 
4MlfMly  Of  aooteigr  Ulbuft  te.* 


ers — not  the  leaders  who  havo  betrayed  the 
people— it  Ixas  been  the  vices  of  the  msiny 
that  havo  diifraood  tho  ftif  wlio  led  Umib, 
— it  is  the  people  who  have  betrayed 
deserted  themselves  !    But,  as  for  disgrace, 
the  cause  of  democracy  has  mevkr  been  di§- 
graood— tho  poor  have  tb^r  yioes  and  tb4^ 
crimes  as  well  as  the  rich,  but  there  is  far  less 
of  criminality  in  the  former — life,  want,  and 
education  considered,  than  iu  the  latter  class. 
And  as  for  the  self-intereitod  moiiTO  of  the  do* 
magi^ne — where  is  it  ?   Lot  it  be  instanced, 
from  the  Gracchi  to  the  present  day  I   If  a 
Mirabeau  received  a  bribe,  yet,  even  he  did  the 
work  of  a  revolution — if  an  O'Connell  drew  an 
inoonno  from  Ireland,  yet  even  be  gave  up  a 
'burger  one  from  law,  he  spent  it  in  agitation,  ail4 
he  died  a  pauper  !    These  are  the  most  salient 
names  for  the  obiector  I — and  between  thent— 
befovo  them— and  after  th0iii*«whata  hoot  of 
unsulliod  martyrs.   True,  tbora  an  traitors  in 
every  movement,  there  aro  narrow  brains  with 
jaundiced  thoughts,  who  would  rather  see  the 
victory  of  an  enoniy,  than  the  nipariority  of  a 
fiiend— and  destfoy  a  oAoaiy  that  tboy  magr- 
profeat  a  BFprrATiov.   But  I  am  not  speaking 
of  these — the  petty  traitors  and  tools,  who  drag 
their  miserable  oxistMoe  through  the  mire  of 
pothouse  politics,  alike  in  the  ievMitb  century 
of  Rome,  and  the  nineteenth  century  of  Christ ! 
I  speak  of  the  long  lines  of  bravospirits,  the 
the  long  dynasty  of  unrelated,  unelected,  ua« 
hereditary,  kings  of  intelloot  and  troth.  I 
speak  of  Moses,  Harroodins,  Timoleon,  Maca- 
beus,  Gracchns,  Brutus,  Tyler,  Aske,  Arnold, 
Savonarola,  Kiensi,  Tell,  Washington,  Robes- 
pierre, Kessntb,  Barbeo,  and  Mit^eU«^-4be-in<* 
carnations  of  democracy,  each  in  his  respective 
age.     Men  who  loved  truth  for  truili,  and 
liberty  for  liberty  alone.    Let  royalty,  aristo- 
cracy, priesthood,  or  trade,  produce  a  list  of 
names  like  that ! — a  few  oeieoted  at  laadom 
from  our  host  of  glory  ! 

But,  to  resume.  Tiberius  was  not  a  man  to 
behold  the  misery  of  the  people  unmoved.  It 
has  abeady  been  skewn^*  how  the  law  liaMig 
the  landed  possession  of  the  rich  to  500  aorsi^ 
had  l>een  rendered  a  nullity.  Caius  Laelins, 
the  friend  of  Scipio,  attempted  to  restore  this 
law  to  its  prieMne  ▼igonr:  Imt  fading  a  far- 
raidable  opposition  from  persons  in  power,  and 
fearing  the  matter  c^uld  not  be  decided  with- 
out the  sword,  he  gave  it  up.  This  gained  him 
the  MMM  of  Laelitis,  tbeuM«,"f  So  be  was 
called  wise  because  he  was  cewMNlly.  TSbmm, 
however,  who  after  his  campaif?ns,  devoted 
himself,  as  customary  with  the  young  nobility 
of  Rome,  to  political  life,  was  no  sooner  made 
tribune  of  tlie  people,  than  he  determined  to 
check  the  repacity  of  the  rich,  and  restore 
the  people  to  the  land.  The  immediate  cause 
of  this  resolvo  is  stated  by  his  brother  Caius  to 

•  **  Notes,"  No.  10,  p.  108.    t  Plutarch. 
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hare  been  a  jouroey  through  ToWMiyon  Wi 
wvf  to  KoaMBtia^iriieit  **  be  found  Ihe  eountry 
•  almott  depopldlU»a,  there  bein^^  scarcely  any 
husbandmen  or  shepheicU,  ex  ept  aiaves  from 
foreign  and  barUarou*  uatious.  Hia  mother, 
too,  strengtheoaatbaimpiUae,  by  complaining 
that  ''ahe  was  fitill  called  the  mother-m-law  ol 
goipto,  iiwtead  of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi." 

Tiberius,  pursuaut  to  his  mild  Urtture,  set  to 
work  with  the  gceatortgtDfaeaeBa.  Never  were 
nWMlDoderato  demands  made  than  those  em- 
bodied'in  the  project  of  law  submitted  by  Tiber- 
itt8_«nor  was  thia  law  framed  without  the 
aaeiitance  and  consent  of  some  of  the  richest 
and noet exalted  meu  in  Rome:  Crassus,  the 
ohilf  yODtifi ;  Mutius  Scaevola,  the  celebrated 
lawyer;    and  Appiua  Claudius,  the  censor. 
Pitttaich  says "There  never  waa  a  muapr  law 
nada  againat  ao  mnob  iDjnatiea  and  oppression. 
For  they  who  deserved  to  have  been  punished 
for  their  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity, and  fined  for  holding  the  lands  contrary 
tol*w,war«iob«va  a  oonsideration  for  giving 
«ar«teir  gioundless  claims,  and  restoring  the 
Mtutes  to  such  of  the  citizens  as  were  to  be 
relieved .    But  though  the  reformation  was  con- 
ducted with  so  mwch  tenderness,  the  people 
irare  aatiifled^they  were  willing  to  overlook 
the  past,  on  condition  that  they  nught  guard 
against  futJ^e  usurpations." 

But  mild  and  mtrcMW,  indeed  unjust  to  the 
people  aawaathe-law,  the  rich  raised  a  fearful 
Samour  against  it,  asserting  that  Tiberms  de- 
sired to  throw  the  whole  commuuity  into,  dia- 
order,  subvert  the  constitution,  and  disiolvft  all 
the  ties  of  aadaly*  imd  the  Uws  of  heavan  and 
BMO— the  old  cuckoo-cry,  down  to  our  own 
day.    But  their  attempts  weie  vaiu.  Tiberius, 
from  the  rostruni,  (platforra)lundled  the  people 
to  MHamffa-*^     Tb«  wild  bmuts  of  Italy  "  he 
eriedi  <*have  their  cave^  to  retire  to,  but  the 
brave  men  who  spill  their  blood  iu  her  cause, 
have  nothing  left  but  air  and  light.  Without 
houses— without  any  asttted  habitations,  they 
wander  tan  place -to*  place  with  their  wives 
and  children  ;  and  their  generals  do  but  mock 
them,  when,  at  the  head  of  .their  uimiea,  they 
exhort  their  Mxeu  to  fight  fortheir  sepulofaree  and 
dmnasftie  goda.    For,  aocang  such  numbers  there 
is  not  a  Roman  who  has  an  altar  tliat  belonged  to 
his  ancestora,  or  a  sepulchre  iu  which  hib  ashes 
xmL>   The  private  soldiers  fight  and  die,  to 
ftdvaDoa  tbe  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  great ; 
and  they  are  called  masters  of  the  world,  while 
they  have  «ot  a.  foot  of  ground  iu  tl^eii; .  posses- 
sion.'* . 

The  qaeStioa  -of  military  service  is  hronght 

prominently  forward  in  this  fipeech,  because  the 
division  of  lands  was  more  especially  for  the 
nurpoae  of  militory  culouie8--aua  because  the 
pooratt  were  soldUw,  because  oC  Ujeii:  ppverty.e 

*  From  1lito«eM4be  term  "Matariau."  l^roUs 
%i0ttw  oOinchiK,,  and  those  who  were  too  poor  to  pay 


The  rich  fomid  they  wore  no  match  for  cither 
his  rhetoric  or  his  arguments— and  forbcarmg 
the  war  of  words  they  addressed  theraselvBs  to 
Marcus  OcUvius,  one  of  the  titlbtmes,  a  grave 
and  modest  yoang  man,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  Tiberius.  Out  of  reverence  fgr  his  friend,  he 
declined  the  task  at  first.  But  upan  a  number 
of  applications  from  men  of  the  lirst  rank,  he 
was  prevailed  to  opposs  Tlbertoa,  aad  piemt 
the  passing  of  the  law.f 

Tiberius,  incenrcd  at  this  conduct,  "dropthis 
moderate  bill,  and  proposed— another  more 
agreeable  to  the  commonalfty,  a*id  m6ita 'Severe 
against  the  usurpers.  For  by  thisthey  were  com- 
manded immediately  toiiuit  the  lands  which  they 
held  contrary  to  former  laws.  This  is  all  theprivi- 
leged  generally  gain  by  their  opposition V  ^ 
they  prevent  a  moderate  measura,  as  being  ac- 
cording to  theh:  view,  too  strong,  the  people 
are  sure  to  have  recourse  to  one  still  stroopr. 

Qotavius,  however,  continued  his  oppo^nSftl* 
TIberiiit  did  not  altar,  in  His  fHendshxp-«nd 
it  was  an  inter^sting'ipectacle  to  behold  their 
private  friendship,  openly  displayed,  of  these 
political  encmie^j.  Modern  democracy  is  lew 
gonerous—it  too  olien  loolcs  on  every  dfte  dif- 
fering in  opinion,  as  a  personal  foe,  and  as  one 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  crush  and  to  destro/. 

The  noble  generosity  of  Tibcrius's  nature 
here  became  apparent  Oclavias  bad  moie 
land  than  he  would  be  allowed  to  bold  by  the 
new  law.  Tiberius,  observing;  this,  offered  to 
indemnify  Octavius  out  of  his  own  patrimoJiy 
—a  proposition  which  th^  Utter  rejected. 

Aa  OiotaYills  continued  his  opposition,  Tibe- 
rius used  that  privilege  of  tho  Tribune  by 
which  he  "  forbade  all  other  magistrates  to 
exercise  their  functions  till  the  Affrananjv" 
was  passed."   Ho  Kkcrwisei  (In  ttrerdse  ef  the 
same  authority,)  put  his  own  seal  upon  the 
doors  of  the  temple  of  Saturn  (the  treasury), 
that  the  quffistors  might  neither  bring  aoythifla 
into  the  twaan^y,  lior  «sle  anytW^f '*o» 
And  he  threatened  to  fine  such  of  the  prs»ton 
as  should  attempt  to  disobey  his  couim*nUa. 
This  struck  such  a  terror,  that  all  dePjricienB 
of  Government  ware     a^landi  -wnow  oi 
ci-eat  property  put  themtelves  into  mourw^g^ 
Snd  appeared  in  public  with  all  the  oircuo- 
sUnccs  that  they  thought  might  eioite  ooP- 
passion."    Now  they  practise  til*' 
they  feign  joy  while'lh^  ploHlWehery. 

But  they  had  recourse  to  tiieans  far  ram 
reprehensible.  They  hired  assassins  to  destwj 
him;— Tiberius  never  shrank  from  spp#W»jl 
in  nublie— bat  heptovidcd  himtolf  with  itaon 
dagger,  or  dehhi  &  defend  lih  life^ww^ 


dagger, 

taxes  rendtrcil  an  ciiuivaleut  by  sctidltig  thdTfJJjJJ 
children,  to  the  army.  Hence  I*'yJ^t*'"*;i^„.^k. 
nuimt  the  poor,  aud  by  an  easy  transitiou,  tfttf^'T' 

iua  t  lasses  fu  geneial.  ^ 

*  A  single  tribune,  Itf  n  **fiir'.9vMi0^^ 
pwHslugofauy  law. 
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kind  of  arms  hmg  not  ailQwed  ia  the  city  of 
Bwne. 

'  lte.ooir«rdIjr,VMTD«  ^  not  attsek  the 
fiilifuU  trUkuae--^    the  day  was  appointed 

when  the  people  wcro  to  give  tlxoir  suffrages 
for  or  against  tbu  propoaod  law.  Just  as  tliey 
were  going  to  the  vote,  a  body  of  rich  men  carried 
offthehaliotin^  vessds  (here  theyhaveearriedoff 
lihehallot  itself),  and  a  scene  of  groat  confnsion 
immediately  began.  Tiberius,  however, sec lued 
strong  enough  lo  carry  [in  point  by  force,  and 
Iiii  partizaas  were  preparing  ta  havd  reooane 
to  it,  when  Manlius  and  Fulviua,  men  of  con- 
sular dignity,  fell  al  Tiber lus's  feetybathed  his 
lumds  with  tcavs,  and  Qoiyurcd  him  not  to  put 
his  piirpoae  in  exaoiitieo/'  Tiberias,  a  young 
man,  was  moved  at  the  sight,— and  he  asked 
iLem  what  they  would  have  him  do? — "  They 
»aid  they  were  not  capable  ojf  advising  hiiu  in 
ao  impomiit  «BL  affiiir,  and  cariiettly  i&treated 
liila  toxefer  H  to  the  senate."  Profuse  proteft- 
tatiooa  were  made,  that  the  seuato  would 
laironrably  consider  the  question— and  that  if 
the  matter  were  intrusted  to  their  hands,  it 
would  be  carried  to  a  prosperous  termination. 
Tbis  is  the  old  trick  of  aristocracy  and  middle 
class.  "Let  m  get  the  management  of  the 
peoole'a  cause  out  oi'  the  people's  h^inds— and 
txfoi^.  ^od  « in^sgs  of  turning  th^  own 


artillery  against  them."  Bat,  in  that  age,  in 
•liomc  especially,  the  trick  was  ratliernew,  and 
one  can  hardly  wonder  that  TifaMiQfl4mf<bsd 

their  promises  and  acceded  to  thfie  |ir<^Qsili90- 

The  miglity  multitudes  of  the  citizens  were 
dismissed  to  their  homes,  without  a  rote,  and 
the  bill  was'earried  up  to  the  senate. 
But,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Souato  tcied 

ouly  to  sin'otlier  the  ([nestioii,  and  to  weary 
out  the  people  by  fine  phrases  and  delay,  till 
thoy  should  have  gained  time  to  undermine 
the  influeilee  of  Tib^uii,  tobave  dividod  the 
people,  to  have  sown  faction  and  distrust,  and 
then  to  cniHh  the  deoiooratic  mavemo&t  by  a 
sudden  vigorous  blow. 

'Hberius,  however,  though  mild  and  geutio 
in  his  nature,  wai  not  a  man  .  to  be  trifled 
wilh  :  and,  seeing  that  the  majesty  of  the 
law  wiw  brought  to  crush  the  legal  rights  of 
the  people— rtiat  tlie  law,  ao  to  speak,  was 
male  to  destroy  th«  lww*--that  the  legal 
privilege  of  the  tribune  was  made  to  uphold 
the  illegal  infringement  of  just,  timc-Bauc- 
tioucd  laws,  canned  and  ratified  according  to 
every  form  of  the  Roman  constitution,  he 
boldly  and  rightfully  resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  the  monarchy— and  subvert  tlxo  authority 
that  was  used  to  uphold  injustice  and  mono- 
poly.  ■  . 


tMip^ydi  OLD  ACQUAINTAirCES.  A  CARf)  FOR  LORD  JfjDHSr. 


[From Lord  Ciiaxcklloh  Ehskixk's  Si'kkcii  in 
Mfamehe,  m5-1700,  against  the  "  Se.litous 
Meeting^  BiH^'-^thc  gagging  bill  of  th^t  day.] 

.•f^'ir  ^B  King's  ministers '-^td  he,  *adopt 
iogthftW.Qrdsof  LoaDCii  vin  vM,  will  not  ailmit 
a  constitutional  quest i  ju  tu  be  decided  ui  curil- 
iiig  to  the  fpi^na  .an4  to  the  principles  of  th,e 
tom^tntion,  it  mast  be  decided  in  tonus  other 
mmmr— und  rathef  than  thatit  t^hould  ba given 
up,  rather  than  the  nation  should^  smrendei 
theiU  hirth -fight, to  a  despotic  miiiistcr,  I  hope, 
nyr  iiiord8,.;pld.  as  Ijain,  I  sh^ll  sije  the  (j^uestiun 
k^iagbt  to  i^^e,  iw^.. fairly  triiul  between  the 
people  and  the  government.'  ^Vith  the  sanc- 
tictt  of  the  sentimeuts  of  (Ik-  vouerahlc  and 
iilmtrious.  Earl  of  Chatham,  1  will  maintain 
that  the  yeq^  of  Bnglsndsl^nld  defend  theu* 
rights,  if  necessary,  by  the  last. extrc^i^ity  to 
>vhi;h  freemen  cau  resort.  For  my  own  part, 
1  shall  nevur  cease  to  struggle  in  support  of 
U^rty-  III  up  situation,  ivill  I  desert  the  cause ; 
I.:Wai.  born,<a  freeman,  and  by  Go.l  i  I  will 
paver  die  a  slave  V'—ParlJIi^t.  'vol.  32,  p,  a  12. 

Lord  Erskiue,  the  greatest  lawyer  England 
srar  kmWf  was  bom  in  I7d0,  and  died  In  1823. 

'ijOasib  ffqa,8|La  job^  j£Bvis,  now  Loao  uhiev 

JUKtlOlk. 

'•Bkit  tiat  I  IriU  Myr  thnt' lit  must  bo  * 


ruliaii,  and  not  a  lawyer,  who  would  dare  to  tell 
an  English  jury  that  such  ambiguous  words, 
hemmed  closely  to  bstw^n  others  not  only 
innocent,  bnt  meritorious,  are  to  be  adopted  to 
constitute  guilt,  by  rejcctinitj  both  intrduction 
and  sequel,  with  which  they  are  absolutely 
inreconclled^  and  lttGonaistMii;."-^£afi  J?rt- 
bine* St  Defence  of  Lofd  G^t&tge  Gordon. 

A  CARD  FOR  THIC  JURORS  OF  1848. 

In  defending  tlu  use  of  warm  language  on 
[)olit!csl  and  social  grieraiices.  Lord  firakine 
tluH  in\*eip:hs  again.st  the  censorship  of  the 
tongue :  "  From  minds  thus  subdued  by  the 
terrors  of  punishment  there  could  issue  no  works 
of  geohits  to  expand  tfieemph^ of  hdssan  reason, 
nor  any  nkattetly  tfompositions  on  the  general 
nature  of  govmiment,  by  the  help  of  which 
the  great  conunon wealths  of  mankind  have 
founded  tfieir  est aMIshttients ;  ninoli  less  any  of 
those  useful  applications  of  them,  to .  critical 
conjiinrtures,  by  which,  from  time  to  time,  cur 
own  constitution,  by  the  exertions  of  patriot 
citizens,  has  been  brought  back  to  its  standard. 
Under  such  terrors  aH  the  great  lights  of  soienoe 
and  civilisation  must  be  exting^uished,  for  men 
cannot  communicate  their  free  thoughts  to  one 
another  with  a  lash  held  over  their  beads.  It 
is  the-natMa  of  ovttytliiQg.tluit  is.greatnnd 
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nsefHil,  both  in  tbc  animate  and  inanimate 
world,  to  be  ^vild  and  irrogular ;  and  we  mu9t 
be  content  to  take  them  with  the  ■llnjt  which 
MIODg  to  fiiem,  r»r  live  wMioat  them.  Genius 
breaks  from  tb»  fetters  of  rriticiHin ;  but  it« 
wanderings  are  sanctioned  by  its  majesty  and 
wis^ODif  when  it  advances  in  its  path :  subject 
it  to  th4  critic,  and  you  tane  it  into  dulness. 
Mighty  rivers  break  down  their  banks  in  the  ' 
winter,  sweepinp  to  tieath  tho  flocks  which  are 
fattened  on  the  Boil  that  they  fertiUao  in  the 
eitinmar:  the  few  may  be  saved  by  embank- 
ments, from  drowning,  bnt  the  flock  must  perish 
for  hungi»r.  Tempesta  occasionally  shake  our 
dwellings  and  dissipate  our  commerce ;  but  they 
scourge  before  them  the  lazy  elementt  which  I 
without  them  would  stagnate  into  pestilence. 
In  like,  manner,  Liberty  herself,  the  lest  and 
hesit  gift  of  God  to  bis  creatures,  must  be  taken 
ju&tsM  she  is.  Tou  might  pare  her  down  into 
bashftil  regnlarity,  and  shape  her  into  a  perfect 


model  of  severe,  scrupulous  law ;  but,  she  would 
then  be  Liberty  no  longer :  and  yon  mnst  bs 
content  to  die  nndsr  tiio  lasli  of  this  ineienftle 
jxwtice,  which  you  had  exchanged  for  tho  ban- 
ners of  fredoin." — Lord  Ertlaint'i  defence  of 
Lord  George  Gordon. 

A  CABD  FOBr^tOB  MOUSE." 

"  It  i<;  1  plausible  argnmont  that  thr  vof-f?  of 
the  natiun  is  only  to  be  beard  in  this  house; 
but  plansibility  does  not  necessarily  imply 
jttstie^  nor  does  thu  house  wngtitats  a  thd 
r(i>re.«ental\ve  of  Oic  Hnfidom, .Tht  inade- 
^Uiit'y  parliamentary  ri  [>rt'^entation  is  a  ?nh 
ject  ot  universal  complaint.  There  is  but  a 
daider  bsiils  fer  asserting  tlbat  onr  yotce  is  the 
voice  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  that,  as  such,  it 
should  be  derisive  in  svery  doliheration.*'— 
Lord  Atihhu,rton'$  (then  Mr.  Dunning)  speech. 
Debates,  March  25, 1771.  Pari.  Hist,  vol  17. 


FRESH  PACTS  FOR  THE  BISHOPS. 


[The  following  letter  deserves  publication  not 
only  from  the  imjmrtance  ot  the  facts  con- 
tained, bnt  from  the  ovidenoe  it  affords  of 
growing  demooracj  aDaoog  the  veritaUo 
middle^tiass.] 
Sib,  London,  July  1. 

Being  an  entire  ntranger  to  you,  T 
beg  to  apologise  for  intruding  upon  you  with 
this  oonHnnnioation,  bnt,  knowing  how  much 
yon  adinire  ike  established  ohurch  and  its  sup- 
porters, I  have  takon  tho  liberty  to  n*'qnaint 
you,  it  not  already  known,  with  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  honesty  of  one  of  its  representa- 
tives, as  illustrative  of  how  much  they  abhor 
iJif  iliiufj'^  '»f  'his  ivorld,    A  bluo  book  lias  just 
come  out,  being  "  iteturns  by  the  hlcciesiasti^ 
cal  Commissioners  of  Bishoprics,"  by  wbteh  it 
appears,  looking  at  Ely,  that  upon  the  return 
in  1830,  the  comniissionors  chnrc-rfl  that  sec 
with  the  paynuut  of  £4,000  per  annum,  leaving 
the  Bishop's  incooae  at  £5^00,  this  charge, 
the  bishop,  tli^  I  belicTe  newly  appointed, 
fiercely  condemned,  and  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
contrived  to  persuade  the  commissioners  was 
too  high,  (the  correspondence  is  highly  amusiug) 
and  tney  snbse<tuent1y  reduced  the  charge  to 
£2,500,  to  commence  on  tho  aeoond  year  of 
occupation  ;  the  bishop,  however,  still  detcr- 
min^tely  protesting  against  it,  and  determined 
to  resist,  neglected  to  pay  the  amount  at  the 
proper  time,  and  also,  the  compenaation  due 
to  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  Ely  (Mr.  .Sirgcaat 
Storks)  and  his  bailiff,  when  written  to  by  tho 
(^ommissiioncrf,  his  answer  \iiafi,  t,l^t  he  had  in 
tho  Btti  year,  only  vwolved  £3, 477*  lOe^  7d.> 


which  was  €3077,  Os.  i>d.  short  of  his  salary, 
and  that  cousequently  tho  commissioners  wers 
in  his  debt^  and  requested  to  know  how  he  wis 
io  be  paid ;  ^  tiie  eoiamiasioDm  were  obliged  to 
apply  to  the  crown  lawyers,  who  had  to 
threaten  proceedings  before  the  money  was 
paid,  which  was  done  by  instalinents.  Tl^ 
"Father  in  God"  died  it  appeare,  before  the 
next  return  in  1S13,  and  the  new  bishop,  then 
recently  appointed  states,  that  the  estihiatal 
income  of  tho  see  in  ISJG  was  £8.000,  but  in 
reality  amounted  to  £0,000  per  annnm. 

You  will  SCO  Sir.  how  honest  this  bishop wss, 
to  say  ^no  wor«f\  stntinn;  so  positively  and 
maintaining  that  he  had  not,  even  received  ins 
estimated  salary,  whereas  the  ;faet  was  Im  bad 
not  only  reie'^ed  his  salary,  bat  £1000  ever 
(1)0  wh'ii.^  os^iniato.  Conmont  by  me^  s&r, 
would  be  supcrtluous. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Oax  OF  tm  Usmus  Ouas. 

P.  S;  I  am  a  tradesman  and  shopkeeper ;  it  h 
therefore  necessary  to  ray  well  doing  to  sor- 
prcsa  my  name,  which  I  tni-it  you  will  excuse. 
1  can  perhaps  without  my  name  being  prcHui* 
Bcnt,  help  the  good  oanse  and  viU. 

Your  remaru  in  your  letter  to  the  middle 
class,  "  that  we  cringe  at  oarrirge  door?  and 
dare  not  ask  for  our  accounts"  is  too  true,  i  «m 
sick  and  disgnsted  with  both,  and  am  detMp* 
mined  to  do  all  I  can  to  uproot  such  a  system, 
and  p!r\nt  :i  lu  ttor  ;  hut,  if  it  was  known  my 
cuBtomorH  that  1  even  uttered  such  seutimentii, 
1  should  soon  be  deprived  of  t\m  ehiuice  of  doing 
anything  in  that  dirwtton. 
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THfiP£BAT£INTHE  HOUSTON  THE  PKISON  TR£ATM£NT  OF  '^84 


TO  IHB  PBIS02i£R8  OF  '48. 


BboikbrsI— llie  oasQ  wliieb  t  Iulyb  been 
■kiTio;  to  bring  before  the  country  -tlio 
retribution  on  tlic  torturers  of  so  many,  and  on 
the  legal  murderer*  of  SUarpe  aiid  Williams — 
kii  now,  after  every  attempt  at  delay  on  the 
ptft  of  Government,  after  every  opposition 
from  Ministers,  been  commenced,  and,  I  am 
luppy  to  say,  with  the  most  signal  success. 

I  have  brought  this  eaae  before  the  ooantry, 
■otftem  personal  feeling  only  (though  I  plead 
piiilty  to  tliat  as  well),  out  from  public  duty  ; 
and  I  liavo  felt  myself  tUe  moro  called  on  to 
take  thb)  step,  inasmuch  as  I  was  the  oiily  one 
cf  all  the  prisoners  of  '  IS  wlio  was  not  libe- 
rated before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence.* 

Government  vainly  tried  to  put  oif  the 
inquiry.  The  days  balloted  for  were  always 
fiMmtsiled  with  a  vast  amovnt  of  business,  and 
three  several  ballots  were  taken  without  suc- 
cess. But,  thanks  to  the  untiring  perseverance 
of  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  ho  brouglit  it  on  this 
day.  on  going  Into  comtatittee  on  ways  and 
means. 

The  Government  was  represented  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Statefor  the  iiomeDepart.,Mr.  Bou- 
vtvisb  and  by  Sir  O.Wood,  the  Gbaneellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  case  was  brought  on  at  12 
o'clock  ;  the  debate  lasted  till  nearly  4,  when 
the  Uouso  adjourned.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that,  out  of  a  nnmeroos  house,  not  a  tingle 
Moiib^r  teas  found  to  defend  the  Government, 
the  Mapidrntes,  or  (he  treatment  to  ichich  i/v; 
mre  subjected !  Every  8i>eaker  reprobated 
SQoh  atrocious  cruelties ;  and  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Lambeth,  who  seconded  Lord  D.  Stuart's 
motion,  and  is  himself  one  of  the  visiting 
Justices,  vehemently  exculpated  himself  from 
participation  in  the  blame  by  most  violently 
denouncing  the  treatment,  and  assuring  the 
Uou;^  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  visiting 
Jnstices  when  the  principal  cruelties  wore 
piactise^.  He.trilid,  howeyer,  to  screen  the 
aagidrates  behind  the  prison-rules — a  flimsy 
risa^  which  was  at  once  annulled  by  Mr.  G. 
Thompson,  Sir  H.  Willoughby,  Mr.  Fox,  of 
Oldham,.  aii4  otb^r  speakers.. 

die  <i^eet  wlUehrirOTernincn^  had  ii^  throw- 
ing difficulties  in  U^e  way  of  the  motion  was 
to  stave  it  off  to  tne  end  of  the  session,  when 
it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  conimitteo. 
They  s^cceeded  in  thii^  but  reeeirod  only  a 
dilMiit  koode  of  defeat  For  Lord  B.  Stuart 

•  Thomas  Jones,  a  slioctnakor,  was  iiiipri- 

■Wied  ill  Tothill  Fields,  i  cti/cd  his  "parLloii"'  in 
^t<hf,  1^59,  l}i8  term  ox^iiriag  in  September  :  but  it 

him     aosonnNIWs  '^eonlu. 


pledged  himself  to  the  Bonse  to  bring  on  the 
motion  for  a  select  oommittee  the  first  thing 
next  session,  and  received  at  once  the  pro'nise 
of  support  from  moat  of  the  leading  Members 
then  present  !n  the  Honse,  with  a  unanimous 
condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  the  authorities 
and  a  marked  expression  froni  all  quarters  that 
the  Government  had  failed  to  answer  a  single 
allegation  which  I  had  advanced.  But  more 
than  this;  Lord  D.  Stuart  moved  fbra  return 
of  the  treatment  of  political  pt  isoncrs  from 
1840  to  1850  inclusive— a  fact  which  will  show 
the  emelties  pmotised  on  somo,  and  tho  vastly 
different  treatment  reoolTod  by  others.  This 
return  the  (JovernmLMit  opposed  in  tho  most 
peremptory  manner  at  fi»-st ;  they  tried  next 
to  avoid  it  by  a  quibble  ;  but,  seeing  that  tho 
temper  of  the  lionse  was  a^fainst  uiem,  they 
were  obliged  at  last  to  retract,  and  grant  this 
as  an  unopposed  return,  thus  saving  tlicmselvcs 
from  the  defeat  of  an  adverse  division. 
It  is  worthy  of  remaik,  aUo,  that  in  ko  onb 

INSTANCE  WAS  IT  ATTEMPTED  TO  DENT  tllO  troth 

of  a  single  charge  advanced  in  my  petition- 
charges  which  indeed  are  proved  by  the  answer 
of  the  magistrates,  govemoiy  ana  sargoon,  as 
printed  (30  pages  I)  by  order  of  the  llouse  of 
Commons  ;  and  that  the  governor  was  con- 
victed bci'ore  the  llouse  of  utU(iu,it:oeal  JaUc- 
hood  Ib  the  ttatementi  he  advanced. 

Brothers !  such  is  the  residt  of  the  first  cam- 
paign. Would  that  our  murdered  breihrcii 
Sbarpe  and  Williama,  could  participate  in  tho 
event !  The  grantiog  of  a  oommittee,  and  the 
alteration  of  the  law  as  affticting  political 
prisonerg,  may  bo  reckoned  on  with  tolerable 
certainty  in  the  ensuing  session,  the  more  so  us 
it  will  be  near  a  di^lution ! 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  this 
stat2ment  in  the  pages  of  these  "  Xotes,"  not 
knowing  what  report  the  press  may  give  of  the 
debate — and  as  this  is  a  case  not  personal  to  my- 
self, but  beloae^  to  every  prisoner.  I 
have  brought  it  forward  in  vindication  of 
all — with  the  determination  not  to  rest  here — 
nor  until  retribuiiou  ha3  been  obtained  for  all| 


*  Vide  the  replj  of  the  governor  apd  magistrates  to 
my  petition,  in  which  every  charge  of  mine  w  pravrd 
by  TiiEri;  OWN  g'lEwiNO  ;  ami  whore  tlio  j,'o\eiaor 
attempts  denial,  he  ouutrodicts  t^oo^cial  documents 
publisbed  by  thu  mugiatmtos  thoiaselvee-'tliQ  cttf- 
guon  contrailict«  tho  governw;  .the  governor  the 
surj^eon,  and,  notwithstnndfng  a  weitk  and  pitiful  at- 
t«mpt  at  prevariration,  thoy  aro  KK.r.F-i  yNViCTKD  op 
FALsKuuoD,  gross,  dc'libornte,  and  ine.vt;usable«  See 

I'AKLIAMKNTAHT    rROCBEaiNUS.    i62,  Juiie  23,  1851— ' 

being  ths  ansjyer  to petttioalMr  theyoVernor and 
magistrates,  ptliM  MMbs  msmm  the  mider. 
seicrstarrfis^ta;     •  '*T|«V*%V 
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an  1  nil  10 -^tMo  ootnpensation  for  the  widows  of 
those  killed  by  law. 

Another  reason  why  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
make  this  stfttement  is,  that  I  may  also  thus 

have  the  opportunity  to  make  another;  namely 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  aaiiring  perseverance 
which  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  has  displayed 
throughout  the  conduct  of  this  case  ;  the  pains- 
taking^ research  he  hi^  evinced  in  the  produc- 
tion of  evidence ;  tlic  mass  of  letters^and  docu- 
nients,  of  law  books  and  acts  of  parliament,  he 
has  waded  through,  to  arrive  at  tlie  law  and 
precedents  bearing  upon  the  question ;  and  the 
acumen  and  talent  he  has  shown  in  collating 
facts,  and  laving  bare  tho  contradictions,  false- 
hoods, and  prevarications,  of  the  magistrates 
and  governors,  not  allowing;  himself  to  ha 
swayed  by  pei-suasion  or  expostulation  to  give 
up  the  case — and  throughout  the  debate  not 
permitting  a  single  misrepresentatioo  on  the 
.part  of  government  to  go  unchallenged  or  un- 
punished.   I  make  this  statement  the  more 


readily,  as  it  is  well  known  I  have  no  great 
predilections  for  afiatocrai^— that  I  have 
expressed  my  opinion  pretty  freely  on  th«  tab- 

ject; — they  accuse  us  of  confounding  all  ia 
wholesale  denunciations,  it  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, therefore,  and  the  more  agreeable,  to  bear 
testimony  to  worth  and  honesty  where  it  is  to 
be  found,  though  not  in  the  person  of  a  dcui'j- 
crat.  Sir  B.  Hall  deserves  sincere  acknowledg- 
ments also  foi  tho  active  interest  he  took  in  the 
oondnct  of  the  case;  and  Mr.  I'ox,Capt.  Pcchcli. 
Sir  H.  Willoughb}',  and  most  especially  Mr.  G. 
Thompson,  for  the  admirable  speeches  they 
made  on  the  occasion. 

Brothers  !  this  is  only  the  Jtrtl  campalga^ 
we  have  done  not  yet ! 

But  a  noble  triumph  is  before  us — ^grcatcr 
than  any  personal  retribution — the  triumph  of 
our  priociples !  Let  ns  struggle  on  for  them— 
and  our  sufferings  will  have  been  not  vain. 

ERNEar  Jones. 


DE  BJiASSIEB,  A  DEMOGEATIG  BOMAKGE, 

cosxFiLED  rnou 

THE  JOURNAL  OP  A  DEMOCRAT,  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DBMAGOCiUE,  AND 

THE  MINUTES  OF  A  SPY. 

(Continued  ftom  psge  234  of  No.  XT.) 
CHAPTER  17.— Thi  Suborb. 


Back  to  the  factory  town.  Pass  with  mo  I 
through  a  densely  peopled  snbnrb,  where  nar- 
row fetid  lanes  seemed  made  to  repel  the  tra- 
vpllrr  not  to  invite  him,  whore  the  trade  of  the 
boavenger  appeared  unplied,  where  the  stones 
of  the  pavement  were  hoUowod  by  tho  tread  of 
a  generation,  where  the  craehed  walls  were 
I'Mtiing  from  their  perpendicnlar,  wh^ro  the 
scanty  windows  were  broken  and  diia  with 
dirt,  where  the  iintended  infants,  squalid,  frac- 
tious, and  wretched,  were  wallowing  in  filth, 
whore  the  reek  of  intemperance  canir;  from 
hell's  portal,  the  ginshop — and  where  huma- 
nity seemed  unhumanised — so  ghastly  was  its 
aspect,  and  so  perverted  seemed  its  intelligence! 
But  listen  '  for  the  sounds  from  th.\t  pait  of 
of  the  city  which  you  have  lett !  There  the 
streets  are  broad — the  pavement  wide  —  the 
atones  shine  clear  in  the  sun,  and  on  elcher 
side  through  walls  of  crystal  set  in  fi  imos  of , 
gilding  gleams  a  plethora  of  wealth,  over  which 
bead  goodly  forms  and  handsome  faces,  the 
picked  reernits  of  trade,  to  eheat  the  congre- 
gated groups  that  press  around  their  counters. 
Do  you  hear  the  roll  of  chariots— the  rush 


[  soaping  from  the  business  of  the  day  ^  It  is 
'  SIX  o'clock— and  the  rich  employers  are  hasten- 
ing to  their  rural  palaces,  the  select  ministers 
of  their  wealth,  the  clerks  and  managers,  secre- 
taries and  junior  partners  are  flitting  to  the 
healthy  anborb  where  they  congregate  —  the 
workingman  is  pacing  wearily  to  the  low,  dim, 
swampy  habitation  good  enough  for  the  crea- 
tors of  all  wealth.  Pass  on  !  but  what  a  talc 
those  stones  could  tell — if  they  oonM  reveal 
the  bnrdena  of  the  myriad  hearts  that  hare 
beaten  over  them.  An  l  ynt.  look  not  for  ro- 
mantic sorrows.  The  dull,  heavy,  stupid  de- 
gradation;— the  smothered,  sour  grief,  — tbe 
sensation  of  uneasiness  and  pain,  so  constant 
iV&l  it  seems  a  nccrs^ary  condition  of  existence 
to  tho  sutferer,  so  natural,  that  he  ceases  to 
grumble  at  it, — tho  deep  eternal  apathy,  the 
moral  lethargy,  the  living  death,— these  are 
,  Iho  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  ti  nt 
luirnHiatin^  suburb.  Yet  all  these  might  hn^^t' 
been  like  the  noblest  and  most  intellectual  ot 
tbeciassieiuiiions.  Tbe  mnterial  that  wenU 
make  the  Spartan  of  Thermopylse.  or  the  Athe- 
nian of  the  Agora,  ia  ttiere  1  See  kaw  society 
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has  worked  it  up  !  Pa^s  on  :  thn  houses  stand 
at  longer  intervals — aspotot  bieachin  nr  c^round, 
a  stunted  sbrul),  an  attempted  gardca,  are 
MMi  here  and  tbera— the  breath  bMomM  ttMue* 
wbat  frc'-jr  — a  sandy  hill  is  l)cfore  \i<i — wc 
mount — wc  are  on  a  moor.  Scanty  rows  of 
houses  stWl  straggle  out  into  the  onen  country, 
b«i  tbey  look  efeiuier  and  bealtner,  though 
u  poor  M  those  below,  whero  like  a  vaatscetli- 
ing  cauldron,  in  which  bands  of  fiends  fu'c  the 
materials  of  vice  and  sin,  and  steep  a  whole 
Mtion  in  them  to  tbe  Hps,  lay  the  vast  oity 
with  its  veil  imokc  and  reek — its  half- 
shrouded  chimnoys  and  spires,  and  its  hoarse 
mumiur,  booming  upward  like  the  breaking;  of 
i  himan  surge  noon  tbe  shores  of  life.  The 
ninet  breeze  is  blowing  from  tbe  west— «nd 
^ending  horizontally  the  vast  cone  of  ^mnkr 
that  hud  stood  piled  over  the  city  durin:^  the 
Mootide  heat  and  calm,  till  its  long  black  arm 
itretchi.'d  away  westward  for  milee,  to  the  far 
woods  anu  htils  surrouridlii;^;  Stanville  Hall. 

Pause  at  tliis  cottage  door.  The  walls  arc 
cleaH  and  whitewashed — the  fence  of  the  little 
garden  has  been  neatly  mended— the  garden 
itself  fresh  stocked  with  flowers,  and  a  honey- 
«nckle  and  white  roie  are  trained  over  the 
pretty,  though  rudely  constructed  |K>rch.  The 
pensi  of  the  window  are  clear — and  a  cnrttlii 
tsstretehed  across  thorn  whito  as  snow.  In  the 
room,  ail  is  humble,  but  clcati.  An  aged  dame 
sits  by  the  tire  engaged  at  work  to  swell  the 
Ciniily  pittance — a  pale,  but  lovely  girl  beside 
her,  pliss  her  needle,  bnt  ever  and  auon  the 
needle  pauses — she  acems  lost  in  thought.  Soon 
a  step  is  heard  without — she  knows  it  well,  but 
ihe  looks  not  up  to  see  the  eager,  joyous  face 
pssrio;  in  at  the  window^the  old  mother 
however  rises  with  pleasure  in  her  countenance — 
*'It  is  Edward  I"  she  cries,  and  Ivlward,  the  young 
mechaoic,  enters  at  the  words !  He  gives  but  a 
hasty  though  kindly  greeting  to  his  mother, 
and  speeds  to  the  side  of  Agnes,  for  it  is  she 
now  dwelling  under  the  roof  of  the  yonng 
mechanic.  Beautiful  does  she  look  in  her 
nioarbliig  and  dejection!  There  is  moek  of 
bcanty  in  the  sorrow  of  the  j'ouug !  Love  beams 
in  the  eyes  of  Edward  as  he  proffers  her  the 
giit  he  has  brought, — a  gift  to  buy  which  he 
bad  long  denied  himself  even  neeessary  com- 
fort}. The  tears  stood  in  Agnes*  eyes  as  she 
accepted  it — tenr-i,  because  she  knew  that  he 
coald  not  bestow  that  gift  without  himacU' 
niidergoing  hardships — tears,  because  slie  fdt 
could  not  love  him,  and  3-et  that  the  grati- 
tude for  lifn  preserved,  for  deep  affection,  for 
di  interested  love — deserved  return.  Tears — 
htcause  her  woman's  prescience  told  her,  thit 
A«r  lore  wee  essential  to  AtV  life^ 

There  was  a  painful  struggle  in  her  breast. 
j^Onld  she  confess  all — should  she  tel!  him  the 
hitter  truth — should  she  humiliate  herself  by 

0WtaB|p  liertaliiy  mad  pas8ioii-*4indilieiad 


she  hi'Cak  his  heart  by  so  doing  ?  Day  by  day 
she  put  of)^  the  painful  hour — she  had  not 
courage  yet  to  do  so.  And,  then,  she  reasoned 
with  herself— she  told  henHilf  again  and  again, 
that  h'^r  love  could  not  end  happily — that 
it  was  misplaced— hut  that  she  otight  to 
be  happy  with  Eaward — and  she  tried 
to  love  him  J  (the  fhtal  sophistry  of  the 
heart!) — slie  believed  that  in  the  course,  of 
time  she  might  force  herself  to  do  so — and  to 
forget  the  brilliant  phantom  that  haunted  hci* 
waking  and  sleeping.  And,  indeed^  at  times, 
pity  and  gratitude  so  filled  her  breasi^  that 
she  could  scarcely  distinguish  them  fromlovo. 
So  this  evening : — she  took  the  flowers — Kd- 
ward  pressed  her  hand— ehe  withdrew  it  not 
— love.is  infectious — his  imu  was  round  her 
waist,  ??ho  struggled  not,  «he  leant  its  one  in 
thought — she  was  asking  herself,  could  aho 
love  him— and  ho  was  mistaking  the  quetitiun 
for  the  anawer,  and  the  answer  was  aietated 
by  his  hopo. 

"       you  love  mo,  Agnes 

At  that  mo!!uent  there  was  so  much  in  hor 
heart— 90  mnch  kindness  to  remember— so 
much  of  gratitude — so  mucli  of  love  iu  Ed- 
ward's voice  and  look — so  much  of  despair 
and  deapondoucy  iu  hi^  sileuco — that  u 
generons  impulse  of  flelf-saoriftce  filled  her 
breast,— she  said,*'!  know  not!**— but  sho 
looked  "  I  love  !" 

Yet  she  trembled  at  what  sho  had  done, 
and  tried  to  turn  the  theme.  The  disturbed 
state  of  the  factory-distrlota  was  still  the  most 
prominent  topic — and  the  name  of  De  Bras- 
sier cQuld  not  bo  severed  from  tho  movement 
of  which  he  was  now  the  undisputed  leader. 
It  called  a  deep  blush  and  a  look  of  keon  dib- 
trpss  to  the  faco  of  Ague?.  Whether  noticed 
or  not  bv  K»lward,  hatred  (at  least  it'  hi-^' 
generous,  kiiidiy  nature  could  enteituiu  so 
harsh  a  feeling)  seemed  to  kindle  in  his 
glance. 

The  democratic  movement  was  now  spread- 
ing far  and  wide.  The  factory  towns  were 
almost  in  arms— the  rural  oounties  were 
affected — Incendiary  fires  were  prevalent  in 
the  latter  — in  tho  former  riots  Tcre  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  of  dithcult  repression. 
The  whole  population  was  in  an  uneasy  for- 
ment — trade  was  paralysed — this  a<.ldcd  to 
the  distress,  the  distress  added  to  tho  dis- 
content. Edward  was  deeply  implicated  iu 
all  these  events,  aud  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  that 
rcqiured  every  nerve,  every  attention,  com* 
piotc  secrecy,  and  perfect  houcsty,  ou  the  part 
of  the  democratic  loaders.  Edward  had  no 
concealment  from  Agnes,  and  he  thus  poured 
forth  to  her  (during  the  absence  of  his 
mother)  the  l  i.^tory  of  tho  strange  events  of 
the  last  few  weeks — his  fears — ^his  sunniseii 
— and  liis  hopes. . 
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NpTJBIS  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 


THE  GfiNB&AIi  GOOD. 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

ttSXM       'AmSWSB  TO  BIS  AXAwm  TO  LOBO  KAAS.— WRB  A  POSiaCBUT  TO  TBM  BEOPLV* 

Ox  Tuesday  evening  last,  I  Avas  in  the  House  I  "  The  English  millers  are  being  ruuicd." 
listening  to  the  relative  arguments  urged  |  You  admit  it ;  no  matter — it  is  for  the ^mtfro^ 


in  favour  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  ac- 
cording to  the  varliatnentai-y  meaning  of  those 
terms.*  Ana  though  the  debute  wah  insig- 
nificant both  in  talent  and  in  its  cOccts,  aud 
though  your  auswer  to  Lord  2Caas  wasrei)lctc 
with  folly  and  self-oontradioMoiiy  the  admis- 
sion that  you  made,  and  the  statements  you 
vi  thmtccrod,  convey  the  most  important  and 
desolating  truths. 

Lord  Naae  argued  that,  under  tlie  aciion 
of  Free  Trade,  the  milling  interest  in  Ireland 
had  been  i-uincd.  You  replied  to  the  effect, 
that  such  might  be  the  case,  but  that — 

18%.  It  was  nnavoidabli^  because  when- 
ever any  g^at  conimcrcial  or  social  changes, 
even  from  good  to  bettor,  occtirreil,  some  in- 
tei-ests  must  suffer ;  and  that  we  had  not  to 
legislate  for  the  interests  of  a  small  class,  but 

for  the  "  UKN'ERAL  GOOD." 

2ndly.  That  the  milling  IntGrcst,  as  a  whole, 
had  not  suflered,  —  it  was  only  tlio  small 
miller,  who  had  been  eaten  up  by  the  lai-gor 
one-^ihc  miller  who  lived  hy  the  small  wq^r 
couraes  had  been  destroyed  by  the  capitalist 
who  built  stcani-milN,  and  was  ricli  enough 
to  use  iuaehiuery.  Vou  instanced  this  by  the 
ruin  of  the  small  milieus  on  your  estates,  — 
and  by  the  riao  of  an  enormous  steam-mill  in 
tho  metropolis.    This  was  the  case  in  all 


ffootL   Others  gain.   Let  the  English  nUitoB 

be  destroyed. 

What  affects  tho  millers  affects  the  farmers. 
Tou  admit  it  ;  no  mattcx' — it  is  for  the  gcneroU 
ffoad.  Others  gain.  Lot  the  farmers  be  des- 
troyed. 

What  affects  the  farmers,  affects  tho  la- 
bom'crs,  Miu^t'r  the  pi-^sent  systcui.  You  cannot 
deny  it;  no  matter — it  is  for  the  generalgood. 
Others  gain.   Let  thelabourers  be  destmed* 

What  affects  farmers  and  labourers,  afractl 
landlorcLs.  You  cannot  deny  it ;  no  matter- 
it  is  for  tho  general  good.  Others  gain.  Let 
the  landlords  be  destroyed. 

What  aflfecta  those  classes,  affects  the  shop- 
keepers. You  cannot  deny  it ;  no  matter — 
it  is  for  tho  general  good.  Others  gain.  Let 
the  sniall  shopkeepers  be  destroyed. 

What  alFeots  all  these,  affects  &e  mechanic 
and  artisan.  You  cannot  deny  it,  for  all 
wealth  centenpg  in  a  few  hands,  the  comDe- 
tition  that  must  follow  between  these  few 
great  powers  can  be  carried  on  only  by  the 
grinding  of  the  working-classes  at  the  feet  of 
both.  No  matter — it  is  for  the  general  good. 
Others  gain.  Let  the  mechanic  and  artisan 
be  destroyed. 

But  wno  KK^rAI^'s  to  gain  by  this  general 
good?   There  rests  but  one  class — the  great 


trades.    But  this,  you  argued,  shewed  the  1  niouey  aud  machine  lords — numbering  a  few 


rise  of  trade,  the  pre^minenoe  of  capital,  and 
tended  especially  towards  tho  ''obmbbal 

GOOD." 

You  have  here  made  a  most  important  ad- 
mission ,*  that  OAimt  (7E2mtAU8ES !  You  have 
made  tho  terrible  a.'liiiission  that  the  miller 
with  little  capital  is  being  destroyed  by  him 
with  laige  capital.  It  is  too  true— but  that 
does  not  hold  ^ood  with  tho  millers  alone— it 
obtains  jn  every  trade  and  calling  in  the 
country.  You  liwir  it,  you  cannot  deny  it, 
aud  you  have  admitted  it.  The  millei-s  are 
no  pecuUar  race,  living  under  circu'ustanc§3 
unknown  to  all  other  classes  under  heaven. 
lint  you  actually  praise  this  as  a  part  of  your 
own  system.  Now,  then,  let  us  follow  out 
your  system  to  its  conseciucnccs. 

"Tho  Irish  milloiM  are  being  mined  " — you 
adnnt  it.    No  matter,  it  is  for  the  general 


thousand — fft^tr.  interests  lire  dubbed  th« 

"  general  good  " — and  for  them  eyeiT  other 
class  in  the  community  is  to  be  destroyed. 

This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  your  system 
—as  virtaally  admitted  by  yamat  Toft 
state  *' leave  eapitaland  labour  alone — to  take 
tlieir  natural  course — this  is  free  trade. "  Lord 
Naas  veryproperly  told  you  it  was  not.  It  is 
a  very  diflerent  thing,  to  leave  masters  alone, 
when  they  are  going  in  a  right  airaotlou,  and 
to  leave  them  alone,  when  they  are  going  in 
one  that  is  wrong.  Leave  the  lieaWiy  bodpr 
alone — but  do  not  leave  alone  the  body  that  u 
diseased.  The  future  that  ftwaits  us  in  Eng- 
land is:  a  few  dozen  immense  capitalists,  with 
nothing  between  them  and  the  most  abject  race 
of  working  wages-slaves,  except  a  very  limited 
plass  of  the  aristocracy  of  labour,  einpleyed  by 
them  as  stewards,  foremen,  overlookers  and 


good.  Others  gain.  Xict  the  Irish  miilerd  be  |  ovcrscors.  The  intervening  classes  are  melting 
destroyed.  \  away,  according  to  your  own  confewion-r^aud 

acoocding  to  our  daily  experii 
D^itTRALiSBS,  and  not 
mtl^,  Umff  airuo 


*  Lord  N!.a8  inove.l  for  a  Committee  to  tdaotre 
into  the  bUte  of  the  wiUiug  intorest  in  Ireland. 
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would  centralise  also — but  it  would  centralize 
ia  the  baadB  of  the  sUt«,  icstjdad  of,  now, 
WtiftliEiDg  in  tbe  bandf  of  indiTidiia|«.  A 
vast  difference  this,  on  wliich  the  whole  problem 
of  the  future  hangs. — The  iniervening  olaaacs 
I  repeat,  are  melting  away. 

wficfe  are  (he  jtomBury  of  half  a  century 
IIP?  £aien  up  m  the  large  farms.  Where 
arethesmnll  shopkeepers  P—meUIng  into  the 
wholesale  houses.  Where  are  the  small  manu- 
betinn?  Whelmed  beneath  the  competition 
of  the  few  great  factory  kings.  DEATH  and 
EMIGRATION  slightly  rrlnH  the  inevitalle 
results— a  sudden  plague  may  lower  poors-rates 
tor  a  year — a  frenzied  liight  of  myriads  may 
•  IflNen  &iiiine  fw  »  winter— but  they  cannot 
prevent — for  tlioy  never  touch  tho  causes  of 
both  diseaHc  nnd  famine: — tho  centralization 
of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Then  what 
will  England  l>et  I  repeat— a  few  down  cap- 
italists above  a  race  of  groaning,  toiling  slaves. 
To  compete  with  the  continent,  to  compete 
vith  each  other,  (for  the  system  eats  up  its 
own  adYneatei,  lika  Saturn,)  the  capitalist 
malt  tUrm  and  rot  hia  lifing  machinery  more 
and  more  with  every  year!  Formerly,  in 
feudal  ages,  when  one  noble  warred  against 
aaollier,  they  ant  down  each  others  terfof  and 
Ntnt  and  plandered  their  cottages.  Kow, 
vhen  one  money-lonl  M-ara  awaiii^'t;  nnotlier 
(tlie  nobles  of  the  19th  century)  they  don't 
%bt  in  the  field,  but  in  the  factory — and  in- 
rtsad  of  entting  down  each  others  uaTes,  they 
Btarve  them  to  death  by  low  wages — but  tho 
result  is  the  same.  The  whole  nation  will  then 
resolve  itself  into  two  classes — tho  man  with 
moaey,  and  tbo  man  with  none.  The  riches 
of  the  rich  will  be  gigantic — tho  poverty  of  the 
poor  will  be  inconceivable.  All  the  intervening 
^«r*,  that  now  melt  into  each  other,  the 
anrtoeracy  of  onodasf,  tonebingthe  domoeraey 
of  that  next  above  it,  will  be  swept  away— 
and  the  sovfrance  of  the  two  classes  will  stand 
naked  in  its  horrid  distinctness.  Then  tyranny 
wiii  rrign,  such  as  the  world  has  never  wit- 
nessed—«iot,  perhaps,  the  tyranny  of  the  law, 

hat  THE  TTltANXY  OV  ^nriAT,  CIRCUMSTANrRS.  A 

few  rich  oligarchs  will  virtually  coerce  overy- 
thing.  Periiaps  the  external  scaffolding  of  "a 
"Gonstitation^maybeniaintained— fontpoTitioal 
laws  are  a  farce,  when  social  power  rests  in 
the  hands  of  an  enemy !  The  labouring  classes 
wil}  daily  become  more  sickly,  weak,  short  in 
itatttre,  and  dwarfed  in  spirit,  while  the  gene> 
ral  misery  attaches  still  more  the  well-drilled 
wldier  to  yonr  pci-sons,  since  you  keep  him  in 
comfort,  above  the  wants  from  which  you  have 
nbtdMin.  Talk  ov  RsBBtuoN  turn,  wiibn 
THi  Aos  OF  EimoiATiox  nis  amited!  Look 
of  Trgland — and  see  the  premature  working  of 
the  system  there! — Road  in  tho  above  the 
IB>tn|  "ll  its  quiet — behold,  in  its  aspect,  the 

ftl#1l|i|NI^EDgl«]id'li  destiny. 


Such  would  be  the  results  of  your  system- 
such  is  the  sy.<item  you  praise — such  is  the  sysi' 
tern  you  try  to  perfect.  But  we  may  yOt^  per* 
haps,  draw  our  pen  across  your  reckoning.  li 
ig  still  time— if  the  people  will  listen  and  learn 
wisdom  from  experience. 

You  tell  us,  that  *'  In  «vtrj  change,  even  from 
good  to  better,  some  class  must  suffer."  I  repeat 
it  is  true — \i  h  a  law  of  nature,  becanse  the  ne- 
cessity of  acliango  generally  shews  the  existence 
of  an  evil— an  evil  would  not  be  supported,  un- 
less some  were  the  gainers  by  It— and  these  very 
men  must  be  losers  by  its  remov;il.  It  hposgi- 
tie  to  conceive  exceptional  cases — but  they 
would  only  prove  the  rule,  and  could  not  apply 
to  the  drcamstancee  ander  eonslderation.  But 
■^viio  arc  to  be  the  losers  by  the  change?  that  is 
the  vital  (luci^t'oii  !  Thr  fewest  possihle  number 
— -therelure,  iusteaU  of  having  a  chauge  that 
ruins  the  many  fcr  the  benefit  of  the  few,  if  ruin 
for  some  is  unavoidable, — let  us  have  a  change 
that  ruins  the  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  man  v. 

if,  then,  any  are  to  be  ruined,  IT  IS  YOU,  of 
the  money-dais,  who  are  the  only  parties  bene- 
fiting by  the  present  system. 

Erkbst  Jokeb» 

A  POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

A  COUNTEKACTIVE  tendency  is  at  work,  which 
may  retard  or  modify  tho  results  of  the  compe- 
titive system  as  described  above.  That  system 
is  the  plan  of  Co-operation  and  of  freehohl  land 
societies.  With  reference  ti  the  former,  its  evil 
results,  ai  atpreseut  conducted,  havo  been  shewn 
in  a  previous  number.*  But  anything  that  r0> 
tards  an  evil,  without  removing  its  cau.sc,  is  an 
additional  evil;  for  it  substitutes  a  slow  death 
for  a  quick  one.  It  imitates  the  conduct  of  the 
ecclesiastieal  torturers  of  old — who  sometimes 
drowned  their  victims,  but  restored  them  to  life 
several  times  in  .succession,  that  they  mij^ht  pro- 
long their  agony.  You  are  going  down  an  in- 
clined plane,  and  these  reforms  merely  seat  you 
a  little  way  higher  up  again,  that  you  may  have 
the  pk'a.«!ure  of  sliding  down  afresh.  Wh-\t  you 
want  is,  to  be  taken  entirely  o(t  the  inclined 
plane,  and  to  be  placed  upon  the  level  platlbrm 
of  equal  justice.  Now,  this  cannot  be  done  by 
patching  up  an  old  system — and  miking  it  just 
bearable.  The  centralisation  of  wealth  in  tho 
hands  of  a  few  individuals,  inevitably  fraught 
with  ruin  to  the  people,  is,  howibver,  the  finest 
thing  that  can  happen  for  the  eause  of  progres- 
sion, if  talcen  advantage  of  in  time.  By  ruining 
the  fanner.<i  and  retail  shopkeepers,  the  small 
manofaetnrers  and  little  capitalists,  ft  breaks  np 
the  conservative  majority  of  the  privileged 
classes — it  detadies  them  from  the  present  sys- 
tem,'and  makes  them  ready  to  embrace  achange. 
T^o  oonrses  am  now  open — to  go  backwabd, 
or  TO  oo  voswABDb  By  recreating  small  flree- 

See  ^'Qte^  iQ     People,  No,  2,  p,  27, 
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iroTfiis  to  tuA  v%oPht. 


holdtrsijougo  back  two  centuries — yoa  recreate 
the  old  dnmiiMUmMfy  leaTlng  the  old  Mttset 
ontOQclked ;  being  fteih  pkeed  on  the  old  plat- 
form, the  new  5'eomanry  way  ^'^^^  pretty  com- 
fortable. Jf  so,  they  won't  want  a  ebaoge, — 
and,  instead  of  aiding  the  ceuae  of  progression, 
jrott  will  have  aided  the  caiiae  of  tttr<tgre$tiim. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  ypomnnry  do  not 
derive  benefit  from  youracheines,  tLen,  of  course, 
jon  ean  mg»  no  reaaon  for  adopting  them. 

ThoSy  either  way,  you  are  doing  an  injury  to  the 
great  cause  of  human  happiness,  wfiile,  peihaps, 
you  are  thinking  that  you  further  it.  At  the 
very  time  that  the  preseot  sjrgtem  is  throwing 
the  bullc  of  the  conservative  claas  into  your 
arm?,  you  are  creating  a  fresh  conservative  class 
out  of  your  own  order  to  strike  the  balance,  or 
more  than  strike  the  balance  against  them. 
This  ii  going  backward* 


To  go  forward  is,  to  enwuraae  every  step  tb&t 
leads  to  centralisation.  The  gind-ldngs  are  play* 

iog  our  own  game  in  this  respect.  The  task  ii, 
not  to  destroy  tlie  centraliaatlon  of  property — 
but  to  wrest  that  centralisation  out  of  the  bands 
of  the  few,  and  to  reat  It  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hate,  To  centralise  nationally,  not  individually. 
From  national  centralisation  df»rivf>  a  bpne- 
fit — from  individual  centralisation  all  but  a  lew 
individuals  sustain  an  injury. 

Let  me"  implore  of  you  to  weigh  well  the  alwye 
remarks.  If  by  the  plan  of  yonr  small  freeholdi 
you  are  delaying  somewhat  the  tyranny  of  the 
gold- kings,  yoti  are  fatally  connteractiag  your 
own  emancipation  and  happiness  at  ths  same 
time  -vou  slightly  and  only  f  mporarily  soften 
an  evil — to  cnish  you  doubly  hereafter,  at  the 
cost  of  a  great  good. 


THE  LONDOK  SUOPKEEPERS. 

BT  TWO  OP  THBMflBLYBS. 


[Tjie  following  is  the  hone.'^de  utatemcnt  of 
two  Ix)udoa  shopkcepors,  who  had  reached 
some  cminenco  in  their  calling— an  eminence 
still  rnuiutained  by  the  oiio  who  still  enjoys 
great  respect  from  those  of  his  own  class. 
The  first  thus  ^ivos  hin  autobiography,  as  a 
type  of  his  order — the  confesaiona  of  the 
other  are  added  to  the  stat'iment.  ] 

I  was  born,  bred,  and  educated  in  a  amall 
town  in  Northauiptouehire,  and  my  parents 
vrero  respectable  fiirmers,  and  pretty  well  to 
do  in  life.  As  a  start  in  the  world,  1  wa^  ap- 
prenticed to  a  linendraper  ill  the  country  ; 
served  live  years,  and  learned  my  trade,  such 
VA  it  waa;  then  removed  ,to  IrfM^Uw,  to  try 
>ny  fortune  in  that  great  whirlpool  of  8tmg- 
gling  care,  honest  industry,  ambition??  hopes, 
splendid  Ruccew,  and.  1  must  isay,  cnisliing 
misery  to  the  nutny,  whatever  advantage  the 
lucky  few  may  obtain— 'lo  thf^ groat  industrial 
game  which  is  always  on,  and  never  played  1 
out,  in  one  way  or  another,  within  its  eddy- 
ing rounds.  I  was  lucky  at  fiist  in  obtaining 
a  situation  at  £20'a-yeai*  in  one  of  those  large 
houses,  whoso  gaudy  fronts  and  well-cranimed 
windows,  whicli  denote  a  very  plethora  oi 
opulence,  are  an  in&Uible  cynosure  to  ladies 
eyes— situate  in  -the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
i*aurs.  Our  governor — we  never  called  him  , 
master — was  a  religious  man,  aud  lived  out  of 
town,  and,  in  hifl  Avay,  not  a  bad  sort  of 
cliaracteroi  '  lu  r  :  but  as  deeply  bitten  with 
the  ccnvevtioial  morality  of  the  trade  as  any 
shopkeeper  possibly  could  be.  His  motto 
was—"  sell,  sell— fairly  and  honestly,  if  you 
can— bu  u  mii^eselt,  or  you  won't  do  for 
mo* '  if  a  lady  come    and  one  of  the  young 


men — or  women  cither — for  there  were  a 
great  number  of  tho  latter  in  the  shop-;^owdd 
not  suit  her  with  an  article,  he  was  considered 
a  bad  salorjnnn,  and  depreciated  instantly  in 
his  annual  value,  if,  indeed,  he  was  allowed 
to  atop,  which  was  seldom  the  case.  The  io» 
suit  of  this  system — which  is  almost  unive^ 
sally  obsei^cd  throui^hout  Loudon, — with  a 
few  exceptions — is  tiie  rearing  up  of  young 
men  aud  womeu  thu^  employed,  m  uumiti- 
gatod  and  rotten  liars,  whi(^  it  would  be  ini' 
possible  to  surpass,  as  the  utmost  ingenuity 
and  al)ility  arc  exercised  in  devising  new 
scheuiesi  to  entrap  customei-s,  and  fresh  de- 
vices to  pi^vent  their  escape  without  making 
piu'chases,  when  once  eutrappecL  T  l^a^'^ 
known  Home  of  the  most  andacious  liai*8  in 
those  esiabiishuieuti*,  and  well  they  might  b« 
so,  for  many  of  the  after  hours  of  business 
!  were  spent  in  telling  tho  tricks  and  devices 
of  the  day,  in  order  to  soil  goods,  or,  in  other 
terms,  to  make  a  "good  book,"  which  the 
governor  moat  scrupulously  scanned  next 
morning.  If  you  were  a  good  salesman,  or, 
which  is  synonymous  in  liuendrapery  etymo- 
logy, a  great  liar,  that  is,  technically  spcakmg, 
if  you  could  Aave  the  ladies  well,  and  took  a 
good  amount  every  day,  you  would  be  sure 
,  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  tho  heads  of  the 
hou3t»,  aud  receiYe  an  ao^roviug  smile  or  nod  . 
from  the  ^owmor-in-chiel^  oa  he  made  his 
moming'a  survey  through  hia  well*drillcd 
establishment.  That  is  a  very  corrupting 
I  school,  let  mc  remark.  But  it  teaches  not 
'  only  lying,  trickery,  deceit,  and  finnd-'i^l^ 
efiecta  moro  serious  still  upon  the  morals  of 
nil  concerned  in  it  (knenilly  apeilrinft 
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only  Kaii.lsomo  gli  l^,  mikI  sliowy  yonng  niun 
w]io  are  chosen  for  tlio  shop :  thU  in  clone 
that  tbo  former  may  allure  the  male,  tbc 
latter  the    female,   customcra.    They  oi'e 
tnino'l  .  if  not  in  express  teaching,  indirectly, 
by  example  and  eQcomagomcut,  to  practise 
m  the  arts  of  blandishment  and  seductiou. 
First,  they  have  been  taught  to  lie, — now 
they  are  taught  to  ?edttee.    The  beautiful  girl 
who  by  her  charms  drau^s  the  customer  to  the 
shop  to  purohaae  things  he  does  not  want, 
or  scarcely  needs,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  falls 
a  victim  to  the  artifice  she  is  called  upon  to 
use— for  the  passions  are  edged  tools  to  play 
with.  The  dwelling  on  one  subject,  the  act- 
ing a  sensual  part,  creates  the  feolings  that 
it  feigns — the  talk,  the  laugh,  the  je.-t,  f  r.ai- 
liarises  the  mind  with  vice, — and  once  draw 
aaide  the  flimsy  veil  of  conventional  prudery, 
(or  what  you  like  to  call  it,)  let  nature  and 
youth  stand  imcheckcd,  and  youth  and  nature 
will  take  their  natural  bent.     The  noctur- 
nal rendezvous  follows  the  diurnal  Hii  tation 
—and  the  rest  comes  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Again,  the  constant  proxiiuity  of  the  young 
shopmen  and  shopwomoii,  the  lieatcd  atmos- 
phere, the  passing  joke, — and  tlio  knowledge 
of  what  they  ore  t>oth  trying  to  effect,  a  mie 
offradulent  goods  on  the  basis  of  lies  ami  sen- 
snaliOt,  wears  down  the  ixvstraint  bctwccii 
tae»u~aud  the  feeble  bai'rier  of  a  dread  of 
consequences  is  the  only  thing  that  parts  im- 
morality from  actual  8in.   But  there  is  ano- 
ther evil :  competition  for  employment  makes 
it  a  blessing  to  a  yoimg  woman  to  obtain  a 
situation  in  a  shop— and  if  disclinrged  with* 
out  a  good  cluu  acter,  she  18  lost  for  life — she 
can  obtain,  in  all  probability,  no  other  place. 
^'o\v  it  so  happens  that  she  may  be  discharged 
because  hcv  character  is  good,  becauise  she  re- 
fuses to  gratify  the  master's  passions  at  the 
cxpencc  of  honour.  I>ut  .  tainted,  nndermincd 
as  their  virtue  is,  day  hy  day  in  that  poisoned 
atmosphere — it  is  not  often  that  the  easy,  yol 
almost  imperative  fall  is  prevonted. 

bad  is  the  plaee  for  the  young  shopmen. 
1  have  already  stated  that  they  are  chosen  for 
their  good  looks,  as  a  decoy  for  fenmle  cus- 
tomers. Of  couTiie  they  ntake  the  most  of  their 
advantage.  Their  emulation  is  roiwed,  thcu' 
Tauity  is  gmtified,  by  attraeting  tho  moRt. 
At  first,  perhaps,  the  yomig  customer  uncon- 
Hciously  returns  to  the  counter  where  the 
handsome  young  man,  who  was  so  civil 
stands  in  waiting — but,  by  degrees,  the  habit 
becomes  design, — the  shopman  pushes  his 
Tietory— and  the  father  and  mother  little 
think  of  the  corrupting  influenco  to  which  their 
(laughters  arc  thus  exposed — iutlucnces  which 
perhaps  bow  the  seed  of  viecs,  *lu^  explosion 
of  which  startles  society  in  after  y ear.s.  Often, 
lieweTer,  the  female  customers,  (but  then 
it  is  generally  those  of  higher  rank,  and  of 
a  eeHain  age)  unbiiubiogly  refuse  to  be  served 


hy  any  hut  some  one  particular  shopman  to 
whom  they  have  taken  a  vile  fancy  ;  they  will 
spend  hoars  in  the  shop  (one  secret  for  the  long 
time  ladles  spend  in  shopping),  seeing  thing 
after  thing,  merely  for  the  purpo30  of  being  in 
cioso  proximity  to  ilieir  favourite — and  thee 
order' certain  goods  to  be  sent  home  to  them 
for  selection,  hut  stating  they  will  not  have 
them,  unless  that  one  particular  shopman  is 
sent  to  receive  their  orders.  The  one  particu- 
lar shopman  goes,  and  stays  as  long  in  the 
lady's  cahinet  as  the  lady  had  staid  in  hia  shop. 
All  this,  of  course,  h  highly  to  the  i>rofit  of  the 
nitoster,  v/ho  plays  the  pander  in  his  "crystal 
palace.** 

Suchissomeof  the  corruption  encased  behind 
those  m<agnlficent  sheets  of  g!;i^'',  and  brass, 
and  bronze — veiled  amid  the  loidii  of  silk  and 
satin,  muslin,  lawn,  and  lace. 

But  the  vile  system  festers  downwards,  as 
well  as  upwards  and  on  its  own  level.  Com- 
petition bi'gi,'ts  not  only  clirapness,  hut  gaudi-^ 
ness;  it  is  the  cause  of  the  ii;ishing  shopfronts, 
and  the  large  expenditure  to  allure  the  eus' 
tonier  by  a  showy  exterior.  This  must  bo 
paid  for  somehow— it  cannot  bo  paid  for  out 
of  "legitimate  profits,"  as  they  are  called; 
and  therefore  the  underpaying  for  work.  The 
wages  of  tho  shopman  cannot  be  much  cur- 
taih'd  (t!iou;^'li,  in  certain  rnsos,  heavy  pre- 
miums are  paid  for  admission) ;  since  it  ii 
r>quisite  that  sboivpeople  should  retain  good 
looks,  and  good  drcsa,  for  the  respectability  of 
the  shop  : — the  deduction  is  therefore  made 
from  tho  earnings  of  tho  mechanic  and  the 
needlewoman.  Here  tho  Tsst  army  of  prosti- 
tutes is  rreruited  hy  hunger  and  want 
acting  on  youtli  and  beauty — ;itid  down,  do«'n, 
down,  to  the  butlouimost  foundations  of  society, 
— downward,  upward,  and  around,  the  des- 
troying cancer  eats  its  way  from  the  accursed 
shop. 

This  is  (he  condition  of  the  rrtui/  nhop.  ()( 
course,  I  do  not  assert  that  such  is  tiie  uni- 
versal cn.sc»thci'e  are  many  honourable  exoep« 
lions  hut  wliat  I  do  say,  is,  that  it  is  th(» 
general  rule^ — and  that  almost  all  arc  tainted 
with  these  vices  ntore  or  less — but  alnio.st  ail  i>f 
them  to  a  very  large  degree — and  of  very,  vitsv 
many  tho  above  is  a  perfectly  correct  and  un- 
exaggerated  description. 

My  next  move  was  to  one  of  tho  largo  wUok- 
ssle  nouses  which  abound  in  London,  where  I 
received  a  good  salary,  and  Sttceecded  compara> 
tively  well.  But  there  you  may  observe  the 
same  ayatem  of  lying,  deceit,  aad  chicanery, 
and  of  a  more  atrocious  nature,  too,  as  far  as 
genuine  morality,  or  common  honesty  is  eon* 
ccrncd  ;  but  the  parties  upon  whom  it  is  prac- 
tised are  of  a  more  crafty  kind  than  the  **  ladies  ' 
in  the  retail  shops — being  no  less  than  tho 
buyers  and  masten  of  these  same  shops — 
therefore  to  compete  with  them  is  verifying 
completely  tho  old  proTCrb  of  "  dog  eatin? 
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dog,"  and  to  boat  thai  elaijf  of  men,  the  most  | 
pre-eminent  of  liars,  yOQ  must  obtain  a  **  sad  j 
pte-eininenco**  indeed.  Id  the  art  of  lying 
yourself. 

Tbh  stage  of  tho  trading  world  paised,  having 

run  the  round  of  the  lar<,^o  houses,  with  the 
view  of  enlarging  my  experience,  and  iiiipr(»v- 
iug  my  Onanccs,  in  both  of  which  I  greatly' 
tueceeded»  I  at  length  determined  to  eommence 
business  on  my  own  account.  Tlie  times  were 
good — money  was  easy — I  was  well  known  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  as  a  buyer, — 
others,  with  lees  means,  had  snoeeeded,  which 
greatly  aunoyed  mc— therefore,  I  m&d^  up  my 
mind  to  try  my  luck.  Imagine  me  in  bu&ines<i 
with  about  twelve  thousand  pounds  stock,  with 
XiahUUkn  U>  ohmi  ffty  ihmMnd,  and  UteTalhj 
owing  tnotudy  thousand,  similar  to  many  and 
many  a  man  in  Iho  citv  of  London,  at  the 
present  moment.  On  my  solreucy  depended 
the  very  existence,  in  a  social  sense,  of  perhaps 
a  hundred  minor  houses,  besides  the  displace- 
ment of  labour  and  employment  —  and  the 
tant  effects  vibrating  ok  through  countless 
ramifications  of  loss  and  ruin.  I  had  no  par- 
ticular reason  to  suppose  I  should  succeed — no 
more  had  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of 
my  cotenipor.-irif'a.  In  faot,  the  chances  were 
against  us  -and  yet,  coolly  and  deliberately  we 
jeopardised  the  all  of  so  many  families  in  onr 
insane  speculations.  Not  ono  in  a  hundred 
succeed,  yet  all  try  the  same  game.  That 
accounts  for  the  sudden  starting  up  of  new 
shops  frith  new  names— the  gradual  mel  ti  ng  away 
of  the  great  gold,  or  red,  w  blue  letters  from 
the  sliop  front,  and  otfiers  succeeding,  perhnjt'' 
to  vanish  as  fastw  What  I  might  have  expected 
oecurred,  a  depression  eame  in  trade — a  slight 
paniein  the  money  market — nobills  discounting 
in  nny  sh.ipe — and  a  balance  at  my  banker's, 
which  they  had  luitg  hinted  as  too  ^ajpcr^  and  too 
fine.  It  ia  barely  possible  that  the  most  rigid 
ceonomy,  selling  off  ray  furniture  and  equipage, 
giving  up  my  house  and  establishment,  might 
liave  enabled  me  to  weather  the  storm.  Jlnt 
ioc'iety  will  not  allow  a  (mdciman  to  be  honest. 
Had  I  done  this,  I  should  have  lost  my  oredit, 
and  had  all  my  creditors  down  upon  me  in  a 
motiieut.  That  evident  honesty  of  purpope, 
which  ought  to  have  raised  my  credit,  would 
have  destroyed  it,  and  I  sboutd  have  been  a 
bankrupt  in  a  few  days.  1  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  keep  up  every  iota  of  my  expendi- 
ture, in  order  to  retain  a  chance  of  weathering 
the  storm.  Ah !  that  is  an  infernal  system  of 
business,  and  breaks  many  a  man's  heart.  No 
man  should  embark  in  such  a  business  without 
he  has  ample  capital  to  carry  it  on  with  ea^^e. 
—I  think  1  bear  you  say: — Very  true;  but 
almost  all  your  wealthy  men  in  England,  and 
eapeotally  in  London,  pumj  of  whom  have 


fallen  under  my  observation,  have  commenced 

with  comp.irfitively  little  capital.  The  fact  is, 
when  a  storm  sets  in,  no  matter  whence  it 
blows,  a  general  wreck  is  driven  liefore  it, 
because  the  foundation  of  the  shop  is  built  on 
sand, — it  is  an  nrtifielal  system,  rotten  to  the 
base,  and  merely  kept  upright  by  scheming 
and  contriving.  J'alk  of  misery,  too;  what 
can  equal  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  wishes  to 
do  well,  who  would  gladly  pay  209.  in  the 
pound,  and  yet  cnr.tvit  ttn  n  himself  round  to  do 
it  ?  Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  gone  into 
London  in  a  Hsoming  with  the  most  agonised 
feelings ;  and  many  and  many  a  man  have  I 
saluted  in  the  well-known  omnibus,  with  an 
apparent  smile  upon  my  face,  who  wassimilarlj 
circumstanced  to  myself.  Talk  of  the  tread- 
mill— that  must  be  iv  luxury  when  oompated 
to  the  misery  which  a  poor  devil  must  endure, 
who  Las  a  heavy  bill  coming  duo,  and  very 
little  at  bis  banker's  to  meet  it  He  goes  home 
to  his  excellent  and  careful  wife*  the  mother, 
perchance,  of  several  children,  all  of  whom 
must  be  pravided  for,  and,  of  coui*se,  in  a 
respectable  manner,  if  ho  wishes  to  maintain 
his  statiij  in  his  neighbourhood ;  he  listens  to  a 
little  music,  which,  for  tlie  moment,  drives 
away  the  thoughts  of  tho  ''bill ;''  ho  goes  to 
bed,  tries  to  sleep,  and  from  sheer  fatigue 
doMs  or  dreams  an  hour  or  two,  all  of  whicb 
time  his  thoughts  are  disturbed,  his  mind  is 
wandering  over  figures,  cheques,  stamps,  bill- 
discounters,  and  bankers,  which  cause  him  to 
tumble  about  and  "  fan*'  the  sheets  right  and 
left,  till  he  wakes  at  an  early  hour,  fearful  to 
l  isp,  and  yet  incapable  of  rest.  Fatigued  and 
worn  down,  he  gulps  a  hurried  breakfast, 
which  half  chokes  him,  hurries  to  the  city, 
struggles  on  for  a  day  or  two,  till  the  final 
crash,  and  then  sinks,  never  to  rise  again  ;  for, 
his  credit  lost,  the  moans  of  restoration  to  his 
former  position  are  lost  as  well.  One  capitalist 
treads  on  the  head  of  the  other,  one  schemer 
cuts  the  ground  from  under  the  other's  feet, 

I  have  given  you  some  of  the  working  of 
our  system^ — but  how  much  I  have  omitted  1 
I  have  merely  hinted  at  the  trieks  of  trade;  I 
have  alluded  merely  to  the  comparatively 
honest  tradesman  (heaven  save  the  mark!); 
I  have  dciicnbed  those  that  are  considered 
"  fair-dealing  men"  in  their  own  order— by 
tho  sample  of  the  "fair**  ybtt  may  Judge  of 
the  foul  I 

Of  these  latter  I  may  perhaps  at  some  time 
have  to  say  a  word.  I  have  known  many 
living  year  after  year  in  the  same  shop,  and 
making  large  fortunes  by  selling  their  goodi 
under  coat  prices.  1  have  known  them  become 
insolvents  and  bankrupts,  and  reali^io  speedy 
independence  by  the  process.  But  of  ihete 
things  some  other  time. 
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To  love,  and  to  lore  hopelefsty. 

It  is  a  bitter  lot ! 
Not  the  idle  love  that  parts 
Light  as  it  oomee,  flrom  llreleM  beartB* 

Felt,  and  remembered  not ! 
But  love  so  deep*  that  it  must  b« 
An  agony  or  eestacy ! 

Hot  the  poor*  oold-fecliog,  obUd 

To  Hchp  sentmient, 
AVho^c  fitful  course  is  swiftly  fOlli—' 

But  fiame  as  wild 

As  comet  sent 
Athwart  a  bumiBg  firmament; 

Yet  lasting  m  a  smu 

Aad  Mold  I  fif  away  I  away  ! 
O'er  land  and  main  in  seareb  Of  ml^ 
WeRK  I  MORE  BLISX  I 

nor  day  by  day 


I  am  constrained  that  form  of  Hearen  to  teet 

Hear  the  soft  sigh 
Breathed  low  {  hut  not  for  tmI 


This— tUs  i&  agony  I 

Yet  could  I  fly  away  !  away  ! 
Fnr  as  the  bounds  of  iiipbt  and  day; 
Where  mortal  eye  doth  cease  to  aeo 
Still  would  thine  image  present  bei 
Present— surpassing  as  thou  art,— 
At  tho*  rd  4yes  toithin  my  heart  f 
To  wbieli  eaitb^n  banlen  am  nnlmown, 
BoKA  togaae  on  theer-and  gaia  on  thee  aim  1 

What  tortare  lilte  to  this  hath  man  e*«r  giren 

A  dying  nuirf  ,  r    ?     nJio  hope$  nO  Heaven  f 
No  solace  lor  my  heart— no  guerdon  for  my  pain ; 
Bot  er^  doomed  to  love  I— and  ever  tlius  in  vain  I 


OUE  COLONIES. 


TItBIR  CLIMATE,  fiOIL,  PiiODUCK,  AND  EMIORANTS. 

in.  AusTBALiA.— (Concludedtfironi      12j  p.  234.) 


Ite  emigrant  is  driyen  by*  the  competition 
of  labour  at  the  seaboard^  to  seek  in- 
terior. In  order  to  describe  his  course,  no 
better  means  can  be  adopted  than  by  fol- 
loving  the  account  given  by  a  luan  of  pro- 
perty in  eearch  of  an  estate  for  purchase. 
After  quitting  the  sca-districts,  a  bleak, 
barren  steppe  succeeds,  do^'titntc  of  water 
and  of  uiieiul  vegetation.  Even  in  the  com- 
pamtlTely  fertilo  district  called  the  Cow- 
pastures,  the  traToller  is  coos&tdiied  to  write 
as  follows  : — 

"  The  living  was  wretchedly  bad — every- 
tbing  was  so  scarce  and  dear*  sometimes  mre 
bad  gi'eat  difficulty  in  obtaining  even  bread ; 
and  as  to  meat  and  milk,  although  in  the 
Cowpastures,  the  first  was  lean  and  tough, 
the  latter  not  to  be  obtained  at  almost 
any  price.* 

Just  before  hi.s  arrival,  a  terrible  drought 

3  years'  dumtion  had  come  to  its  close — 
bat  Bach  visitations  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  render  agriculture  almost  an  impossi- 
bility in  tho^'C  parts  of  Australia.  "The 
tuttle  died  oif  by  tliousandj^,  and  those  rc- 
niaining  were  weak,  attenuated  by  hunger, 
8od  comparatively  unproductive." 

Our  traveller  journied  on  horseback,  other 
conveyances  being  too  expensive,  and  the 
tracks  almost  too  bad  to  admit  them.  So 
^  Is  tranaity  "as  to  render  eyen  the  car- 

*  fMb  and  Mfentares«  (pp.  iMi.) 


riago  of  a  few  books  next  to  a  matter  of  im* 
po.ssilnlity."  Remember,  it  is  a  rich  man 

writing. 

Afcer  passing  the  bleak  ptoppc  that  sue- 
ceoded  to  the  Cowpasturos,  the  traveller 
would  enter  the  black  **  strip-bark  forests*' — 
and  tho  "bush,"  a  short  scrubby  underwood 
growing  so  thickly  between  the  trees  of  these 
vast  woodlands,  "that  often  even  a  dog  can- 
not work  himself  througih."  Those  forests 
obtain  their  name  from  the  fact  of  their  bark 
being  black,  and  pealing  off— and  their  black- 
ness soiling  whoever  passes  through  them, 
so  that  the  traTcller  across  them  will  come 
out  as  black  as  one  of  the  savages  whose 
clutches  he  may  have  escaped.  Another 
peculiaiity  of  the  ti-oes  in  this  part  of  tho 
worid  iSi  that  they  present  the  edge,  and  not 
the  broad  surface  of  their  leaves  to  the  snn 
— the  consequence  of  which  is  that  they  offer 
neither  shade  nor  shelter,  the  shadow  of  the 
branches  forming  merely  their  zigzag  linos 
upon  the  ground.  {Page  53.)  "To  the 
traveller  this  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance, 
especially  wlicn  the  hot  sun  is  pouring  down 
his  rays  upon  your  head,  and  the  parched 
earth  is  responding  in  the  sailie  element  at 
your  feet." 

Of  coui-se  tlirough  all  the -o  ti-acts  the  eaii- 
graut  can  find  no  abiding  place :  the  Cow- 
pastnres  are  monopoliaed'-^lli^  nejct  tract  ia 
uninbabltable-^and,  the  foieettiMSedilmrngti 
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you  at  last  reach  tUo  fertile  country.  But 
here  monopoly  stares  y<ni  in  tho  face.  Do 
yo\i  seek  labonr  ?~tho  convict  and  tlic  abori- 
ginal havo  forestalled  you  !  Do  yon  seek 
laud  i — Tho  rich  man  has  Beizcd  it  all. 
The  followioff  passage  shows  the  labour  eom- 
petitiou  of  Uie  convict,  and  tho  laud  mpno> 
poly  of  his  mftstcr  at  one  glance  : — 

**B  is  ihc  owner  of  VO.OOu  acres  of 
land,  he  employs  altogether  only  about  200 
hands.  He  has  constructed  a  wind-mill  and 
Beveral  saw-niills  ;  makes  his  own  casks  and 
all  his  iron  work ;  contmcts  largely  to  supply 
the  goyeniment  with  salt  proviaions ;  and  the 
ahoetnakors,  carpenters,  smiths,  butchei-s, 
and  saltoi-i*,  which  were  employed  on  his 
cstabllshmeot,  were  uoady  all  convicts" 
{Pcige  99.) 

Agriculture  is,  of  course,  not  attempted 

in  these  regions — transport  being  so  difficult, 
markets  so  remote  and  iuacoesfable,  and  soil 
aud  climate  but  little  fk^ourable  in  most 
districts.    It  is  therefore  pasturage  alone 

thftt  is  alluded  to — in  which  an  nristocraey 
hiis  established  itself  between  the  ownera  of 
Jici'th,  and  the  owners  of  Hocks,  the  former 
lookiug  down onand scarcely  deignhig  to  speak 
to  tho  latter.  Tlicse  pastui-age  estates  arc 
called  "Runs."  Our  traveller,  hov/evcr,  even, 
at  this  distance  m  Lbe  luienor,  could  lind  no 
unoccupied  land !  "  Tho  nearest  distance  at 
which  an  unlicensed  '*  JJun"  was  to  be  ob- 
tained was  nearly  200  miles  further  iuto  the 
interior."    {Fugc  271.) 

What  must  ue  the  prospects  of  tho  emi- 
grant, especially  if  having  a  wife  and  children 
— when  the  distance  of  tlic  interior — the  lew 
lumds  tliat  are  wanted.  ui»der  this  systeni  of 
land  monopoly  for  pasturage,  the  nuuiy  Laud.s 
that  there  are, — the  costlincts  of  carriage, 
and  the  scarcity  of  food  are  taken  into  con- 
sideratiou  !  This  scarcity  of  food  has  been 
fearfully  illustrated  by  the  fate  of  tho  three 
fugitive  convicts  as  uarrutcd  in  last  number. 
Our  author  bears  fiuilier  testimony  to  this  evil 
at  patf^e  49,  aud  may  well  yay  jnt  lure  to 
yourficlf  what  I  have  had  to  euduie.  and 
many  011101*3  beside  me,  who  had  no  notion 
of  tlic  real  fstatc  of  tliings  here." 

Thus  we  tiud  that  in  tlu;  now  colonies  the 
emigiant  perishes  before  the  hardships  of  the 
land  and  climate,  and  tho  onslaughts  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants;  in  the  old  colonics  ho 
perishes  before  the  nian-h  of  civiliFation — ho 
can  hud  no  land  to  till,  uo  labour  to  pcrlbrmr- 
the  curse  of  mammon  rests  upon  the  soil. 

But  even  in  thu  old  colonies  of  Australia, 
both  ninn  and  nature  are  still  terrible  o[»poncnt.s 
10  the  colouist.  Tlio  coiiiUry  swarms  with 
the  roost  yenomous  reptiles,  as  the  followiug 
account  will  show : — 

The  Diammd  Snake,  and  tho  black,  gray, 
browu,  whip,  auU  yellow  3iiake«  ftUottuO.  The 


diamond  snuke  grows  16  tt9t  9ong,  and  ii 

marked  all  down  the  back  with  diamonds  of 
various  coloui  s.  tho  j)oints  touching  each  other. 

Ihe  Black  ,Hna]ce  is  live  feet  long ;  the  belly 
is  marked  with  bright  red  stripe:},  though  in 
sonio  eases  it  is  ofa  dull  white.  When  quiescent, 
it  looks  like  a  (rooked  stick,  burnt  to  charcoal, 
la  tho  county  of  Argyle  th(?;^e  n-plilts  swarm. 
They  will  sudUvuly  rise  under  the  traveUcr'd 
feet,  their  head  and  throat  swelliog  with  lage, 
giving  an  instantaneous  dart,  and  as  quickly 
disappearing.    Asa  proof  of  the  power  of  tlicir 
venom,  may  be  uiuntioncd,  that  a  gentleinnn 
being  outhanllng  the  kangaroo,  with  his  two 
dogs,    ••Duke,"  and  '*Spauker** — suddenly 
heard  the  one  give  an  '•unimtnral  shriek,"  and 
saw  a  large  gray  suake  immediately  disappear 
under  a  tree.    The  dog  seemed  at  once  to 
bccomo  stupid — and   lay   down — his  master 
patted  luni — he  looked  np  piteously  in  the  face 
of  his  owner — but  followed  the  latter  to  tbe 
water,  his  head  thrust  out  as  thoogh  stiff- 
necked.    He  then  rushed  Into  the  stream, 
vomiting  violently.    Tlic  poor  animal  theu 
returned  to  his  master,  with  his  mouth  open, 
bis  j^iws  extended  wide,  his  tongue  much 
swollen,  and  tho  entire  inside  of  his  mouth 
choked  witl)  a  clanmiy,  t.'iick,  white  fnani.  Tin- 
animal  reeled  for  a  fi  w  p.^^es,  as  if  drmik,  aiif! 
then  fell  down  dead,  wiiiiiu  tiftecn  minutes  at(«  k 
having  received  the  bite.   When  he  fell,  one 
cunld  observe  the  body  swelling,  and  in  \m 
tli.nt  ten  minutis  n.ore,  it  was  in  a  state 
of  corruption  and  rapid  putrefaction.    There  is 
scarcely  any*  escaping  from  this  plague  of 
snakes,  for  tlie  diamond  and  whip  snakes  (tho 
latter  four  tn  five  fet  t  h-ng,  ami  Just  like  the 
thong  of  a  hunting  whip)  haunt  dry  places,  Ibo 
gray,  brown,  and  black  infest  the  wet. 

flic  Yiiiow  SnakCf  possessing  the  most 
deadly  poison  of  all,  is  a  hmiid,  disgastin^'- 
looking  creature;  tiiiek  and  inactive,  snuiuth, 
flabby,  and  with  but  very  few  scales.  Its 
head*  is  ihit,  and  larger  tlian  that  of  any  otli^r 
i>nakes.  The  glare  of  its  eyes  is  nialii^ii ant  ami 
deatliful,  and  its  wludc  body  exhahs  a  honid 
.Nteneli.  Mr.  Haniilton  liuuiu.H  horse,  stoop* 
ing  down  to  drink,  was  bitten  in  the 
nostril  by  a  yellow  snake;  every  remedy  wa< 
ap[  livd,  but  it  died  in  twenty  niiuntes.  Nvm- 
bcrs  (>j  nidi  and  cattle  thus  ptrish  in  the  b»i^i 
and  jieMs,  In  Capperton  distiict,  a  sbepbeid* 
boy  saw  a  dead  lamb  in  tho  water,  and  tried  to 
draw  it  out,  w  lu  ii  a  black  buak ^  rose  and  eaii:;ltt 
him  by  the  linger.  He  shook  it  otf  instantly, 
but  he  was  alreuily  punctured;  bis  iKSSt^r 
c  icppcd  olf  the  b  ttcn  li.iib,  but  the  cu  ton»ary 
drowsine*>am!  lliirst  boirasi.  He  became  siek  and 
gi  Idy — his  eyes  tilled  v  ith  blood — every  lemedy 
wa^  applied;  the  symptoms  lasted  for  twenty-four 
hours.  His  life  was  ultimately  saved,  bat  his 
hi'alth  was  completely  ruiued.  and  he  wa?  ^ 
cripplo  for  iif<;.  •'  The  usuaI  effects  of  a  tul« 
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ffOHi  tiMie  twribk  reptiles  are  an  insonnount'  | 
•bto  drowsiness,  the  starting  of  blood  from  I 

erery  pore,  insatiable  and  burning  thirat,  and 
the  melting  dowa  of  the  whole  body  into  a 
rodden  matt  of  {MitrtfAetioii.'* 

The  air  also  teems  with  noxioaa  life : — ia  the  i 
remote  hush  (and  it  in  the  remote  bush  only 
that  the  settler  can  tiiul  unoccupied  land — 
sapposing  him  to  be  able  to  reach  it — which,  if 
poor,  is  next  to  an  imposeibility) — the  fitting 
foXj  or  Rousctte,  is  described  by  Goldsmith  as 
being  four  feet  broad  Ironi  wing  tip  to  wiiit^  tip, 
and  one  foot  long  to  lite  insertion  of  ilic  lail. 
Thoy  are  sometimes  seen  in  clouds  darken- 
ing the  air;  they  attack  even  man  himself, 
often  fastening  on  the  inhabitants,  or  attacking 
them  in  the  face,  inflicting  terrible  wounds. 
They  abound  in  the  best  part  of  Australia,  and 
render  it  unsafe  for  women  and  children  to  be 
enf,  especially  in  the  evening,  unattended.  Tn 
Brazil,  Humboldt  tells  us,  these  bats  destroy  the 
cowa  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  rich  farmers  are 
often  redceed  to  utter  beggary.  They  are  not 
less  destructive  in  Australia. 

The  **  scab  "  ia  another  plague  of  the  country. 
It  Sometimes  sweeps  away  whole  flocks — and 
tberQ  is  no  stop}nng  the  fearful  visitation,  when 
once  the  tlot  k  is  tainted.  Our  auth  >r  ttlls  us, 
that  whole  ilocks  have  been  known  to  perish, 
throughout  an  entire  district,  in  a  single 
season. 

TliC  wifd  dog,  probably  a  degcnoratc  breed 
deBceuded  from  the  dogs  imported  by  the 
early  settlcrsi,  is  another  cuice  of  the  bbcep- 
farmor,  daahing  in  pocks  among  tho  flock, 
worrying  laxinbcrs  to  death,  nnrl  Fcattcring 
the  surv  ivors  among  tlio  jungle,  where  great 
numbers  are  sure  to  bo  irrecoverably  lost. 

But  heve  again,  in  the  interior,  man  ia  the 
worst  plague  of  all.  Around  S}>dney,  indeed, 
the  aboriginal  race  lui.^  been  taracd  and  sub- 
jugated, not  m  niucii  by  force,  as  by  the 
Tices  of  civiliaation— by  «uuokenness  and  by 
starvation.  But  in  the  interior,  arouud  the 
nms  of  the  settlers,  they  still  swarin.  'I  hoy 
liave  been  known  to  sun-ouud  the  huts  of  the 
colonists  in  the  dead  of  night,  set  them  on 
fire  by  throwing  flauiing  pierce  into  thorn, 
and  bum  the  inmates  alive,  or  pierce  them  as 
they  rushed  out  of  the  tiery  ruin.  Men  ure 
frequenUj  butchered  by  them  in  broad  day, 
when  asleep  and  improtectod  ;  and  in  1835 
they  even  attacked  !Major  Mitchell,  though 
at  the  head  of  au  armed  expedition.  When 
Bathurst  was  fii-st  inhabited,  tliere  were 
Bftarms  of  victims,  and  bush-ranger  inroads 
and  fights  ^vith  the  "  blacks,"  arc  .<till  tlie 
order  of  the  day  thron<:dinut  the  remote  in- 
terior, to  which  the  cmigraut  must  wend,  be- 
fore he  can  meet  with  land,  if  he  has»  as  al- 
ready Baid,  the  luck  to  reach  it,  and  the 
money  to  buy  It. 

JiuougU  ;uusL  have  been  stated  already  to 


shew  that  the  soathpMst  of  Australia  pre- 
sents thougli  in  Another  abape,  as  certain 

ruin  to  the  emigrant  woiliing-man,  as  doca 
the  Cape  Colony  of  Soutiieru  Africa,  or  the 
Red  River  Colony  of  North  America. 

This  article  cauuot  close  moiro  aptlyt  tiian 
by  extracting  the  following  account  from  the 
author  who  has  chieliy  been  followed  in  thhi 
statement,  which  will  at  once  shew  the  malice 
of  the  abongines,  and  another  penl  of  the 
settler. 

The  author  was  riding  through  the  gra^ang 
dititiict  iu  search  ot  u  '  run,"  with  a  farmer 
who'had  volunteered  to  accompany  him  part 
of  the  way.  They  were  proceeding  through 
the  grazing  districts,  **  when,''  says  the  nar- 
rator, **  my  fellow-travelier  directed  my  at- 
tention to  several  darkfand  motionleea  objects 
which  appeared  in  our  field  of  view  about  a 
furlong  out  of  the  line  which  we  were  tra- 
versing. In  reply  to  his  i^uestiou,  what  1 
conceived  they  might  be,  1  said  that  I  took 
them  for  the  burnt  stumps  of  trees;  upon 
which  he  gave  a  loud  craek  with  his  stock- 
whip, and  thoise  eeemingiy  inert  masses  of 
matter  at  once  started  into  life,  and  scamp* 
ei-ed  away  from  us  in  an  obli(|ue  direction, 
and  with  a  ?pccd  which  would  have  done 
creilit  to  the  swiftest  of  your  sporting  pedes- 
trians. My  companion  informed  me  that 
this  sort  otptm  fiasHqaeytw  ft  triek  to  which 
the  aborigines  nstuilly  resorted  wheu  they 
winhcd  to  avoid  oliifrvatiou  ;  uud  that,  there- 
fore, he  apprehended  the  blackies,  who  had  * 
just  given  us  leg-bail,  bad  some  nuschief  in 
hand.  Nor  was  it  long  before  these  appre- 
hensions wore  verified.  ^V**  had  not  pro- 
ceeded more  than  a  mile  w  iieu  we  ob6Ct'\'ed 
a  dense  cloud  of  smoke,  issuing,  as  it  were^ 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  at  some  dis- 
tan  CO  from  us  to  the  north-west ;  and  then  a 
lambcut  and  lurid  flame  burst  forth,  which 
rose  with  terri6c  rapidity  in  a  line  parallel  to 
that  of  the  rout'3  we  were  pureuing ;  and  then, 
having  deployed,  as  it  were,  to  the  full  cx- 
teut  of  its  forces,  began  to  advance  upou  m 
at  the  rate  of  the  quick-march  of  an  attacking 
enemy. 

•«  '  Those  villonous  blackies,'  said  my  com- 
panion, ♦  have  set  tire  to  the  dry  herbage ; 
let  us  haste  ou  to  the  nearest  station,  and 
give  the  alarm,  or  the  fire  will  be  down  upon 
them,  and  consume  them,  before  they  cau 
entrench  thom.selvcs  against  if 

And  driving  hi«>  spm-s  deep  into  the  flankfl 
of  his  hone,  he  was  o£f  at  a  furious  gallop,  as  if 
ou  a  business  of  life  or  death.  Of  coui-«e  I 
followed  iu  his  wake,  aiul  iu  about  twenty 
minutes  wo  arrived  ut  the  sitation  where  ho 
he  was  so  anxious  to  give  the  alarm.  From 
this  point  the  advance  of  the  fire  was  jiL-s 
then  concealed  by  a  high  ridge  of  iipland ; 
but  no  sooner  were  tho  jumutea  apprized  of 
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the  coming  danger^  tliaii  ali  hauda  were  busily  it  made  its  appeftranoe  on  the  etom  of  the 
employed  in  entrenebfag  their  little  HiAiress  upland  ridge,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  swept 
against  it,  an  operation  which  oonsisted  in  down  the  declivity  like  a  stream  of  liqtud 
clearing  n  oonsidomblo  circnlar  spaco  around  flatno,  and  then  advanced  steadily  upon  us, 
il^  bj  setting  fire  to  the  gi-ass,  and  wiien  it  until  at  last  we  found  oui  selves  surrounded 
bad  been  soffleicntly  burnt  down  to  eflbrd  no  |  by  a  etreuler  wall  of  fire.  Tlie  heei  iras 
pabulum  to  the  hostile  flames  which  were  intense,  but  of  sliort  duration,  for  the 
coniin'^  do\vn  upon  thcni,  beating  it  out  with  destroying  angel  did  not  slacken  in  \m 
branches  of  trees,  or  anything  else  that  was  pace,  but  passed  on  steadily  to  the  eaat,  and 
at  hand  for  the  purpose.  Scaroely  had  we  |  was  followed  by  a  refireehing  bieeeeito  flUnn 
thus  fortified  ourselves  within  a  little  desert,  i  the  vacuum  which  its  seatdiiDg  fareafh  had 
which  tabooed  ns,  as  it  were,  from  the  Incur-  created."—- p.  250.) 
^ions  of  tho  approaching  conflagration,  than  | 


THE  WOBKINa  CLASSES  OF  aEBMANY. 

(Third  Article.) 


*  .  F.RM.vN  industry,  from  the  middle  as^cs  down 
io  tlie  present  day,  has  gone  through  a  variety 
of  phaeeft, — phases  made  alt  the  more  apparent 
by  the  distracted  state  of  the  conntry,  through 
which  tho  camon  of  its  disraption  and  decay 
become  apparent. 

In  our  first  article  we  showed  the  conditions 
that  gradnally  caused  the  establishment  of 
towns.  Manufactures,  taken  from  the  rural 
population,  and  concentrated  in  the  large  cities, 
made  gigantio  progreai»  owing  to  the  metho^ 
dical  division  of  the  different  branches  of  in- 
duHtry.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  n'^ee*- 
sity  for  ooramerciai  exchange,  rapidly  increased, 
and  that  markets  for  German  manufactures 
were  found  with  eootinoally  greateningfscility. 
owing  to  the  prominence  of  Gorman  policy,  and 
the  predominant  position  of  Germany  in  Italy, 
Hwitrcrland,  Slavonian  countries,  and,  iu- 
<!<  <  (],  throughoat  all  Europe,  commeree  spread 
ill  the  same  direction  and  in  tlio  same  paths 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  invasive  exj)cdi- 
tions  of  the  aristocracy.  The  same  causes  which 
hod  produced  the  rast  emigration  of  the  6th 
and  7th  centuries,  still  continued  in  action, 
although  since  Christianity  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  towns  founded  in  somewhat 
diminished  operation.  Jn  happy  Germany, 
and  in  the  other  feudal  slatssof  Europe,  a 
pin  plus  of  nobles  had  become  a  standin;^  evil, 
and  the  emigration  of  the  unproductive  masses 
became  more  necessary  than  ever,  notwltli' 
standing  that  from  the  eighth  to  the  elerenth 
eenttjry,  nn  implacable  war  Imd  ra^od  between 
the  South-German  (Franconian)  nobility,  and 
the  North^Gcrroan  (or  Saxon),  and  although 
tho  armed  irruption  of  the  Magyars  and  Sla- 
vonians ever  and  anon  thinned  tho  ranlcs  of 
both. 

The  Church,  in  the  person  of  Pope  Urban, 
gave  the  password  *«  Palestine!**  and  the 
masses  rolled  eaatwarj.  T!io  first  expeditions 
proceeded  by  land,  along  tho  hanka  of  tho 


Danube,  fhroKcii  Hungaiy  and  Wallachia  to 
Oonstaniinopie,  thus  creating  a  direct  channel 
of  eommereial  inCereourse  between  Germanj 
and  the  cast.  But  this  route  was  too  dan- 
jrerous  and  too  tedious,  alike  for  the  posts  of 
the  crusaders  and  tho  caravans  of  trade.  Half 
the  former  perished  en  the  march,  and  the 
transport  of  goods  was  so  expensive  andslo  w,  tliat 
this  route  was  abandoned  soon  as  the  Italians 
had  opened  a  communication  with  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Levant.  The  trade  of  sonthem 
Germany  with  Germany,  accordingly,  became 
veryactive,  and  the  period  of  Genoese  and  Yenc- 
tian  powers  was  also  that  of  prosperity  for 
Augsberg,  Katisbon  and  Nfiroberg.  The  woollen 
trade,  especially,  rose  to  great  importance ; 
l)e!?idc8  woollen  cloths,  Germany  exported 
throne:!!  Venice  to  the  cast  all  kinds  of  metal 
goods,  arms,  and  works  of  art,  to  receive  silks, 
spices,  oil,  and  fraUs  in  exchange.  To  protect 
themselves  af^ains^t  the  nobility,  where  high- 
way roblM»rie.s  cndanjTcred  their  trade,  the 
South-Germans  transtormcd^a  league,  that  con- 
duced greatly  to  their  power  and  prosperity. 
At  the  same  time,  eastern  Germany  had  much 
to  suffer  from  tho  irruption  of  tho  Wenda  and 
Slaves,  and  as  the  crusading  expeditions  were 
always  most  nnfbrtunate,  the  nobility,  oi^eO 
committed  to  hostilities  with  the  abore-named 
nations,  conceived  the  plan  of  concentrating 
their  force  in  that  direction.  The  inhabitants 
of  Prussia  Proper,  in  our  day  the  most  do- 
voted  subjects  of  the  Christian  King  Frederick 
William  the  Sixth,  defended  themselves  at 
that  time  like  sturdy  pagans  with  the  ut- 
mobt  fanaticism,  a'^uiiist  the  apostles  who  cottld 
actually  not  force  tnem  to  accept  the  blessings  of 
feudal  Christianity  by  any  other  mean?;  than 
tlioHo  of  fire  and  Rword.  This  troubled  the 
holy  lust  of  robbery  entertained  by  the  Ger- 
man nobiliby  so  little,  that  they  converter  * 
the  entire  Wcndie- Slavonian  population  by  the 
same  agency,  nor  relaxed  their  zoal  tUi  the 
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BttSBiaii  vastes  beyond  the  Dilna  bado  them 
"halt!*'  Behind  our  knights,  xnardiedy  of 

course,  our  worthy  traders,  and  a  rommcrco 
was  orif^nated,  that,  emanating  fi*om  the 
towns  of  northern  Germany,  soon  reached  to 
an  onomous  height   The^o  north  Gorman 
towns,  especially  Lubeck,  Ilainliurs^,  Bremen, 
Branswick,  Magdebui^,  &c.,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  intcrcoiu'so  from  the  a^'grciuiion  of 
the  north  German  nobility,  ateo  contracted  a 
league,  the  well-known  Hansc.  Commerce 
hero  ossumed   principally  a  north-eastern 
course  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where 
the  trade  with  the  newly  conquered  provinces 
called  the  citiet  of  Stellin,  D^intzig,  K5nigs- 
bcrg,  Elbing,  and  Riga,  into  existence,  and 
soon  raised  them  into  aliiuenco.    So  powerful 
did  the  league  cf  tbese  towns  become,  that 
I  they  assisted  the  northern  sovereigns  with  an 
;  armed  force  to  suppress  tli  el  r  rcvoltingnolde^, 
ia  return  for  which,  impoi-tant  privileges  were 
granted  them  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way.   Their  commerce  with  England  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  Holland,  and  there  also  the 
liauseatic  towns  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages. 
Their  exports  consisted  principally  of  liueua, 
the  principal  manufacture  of  northern  Ger- 
many; besides  this,  wool,  leather,  wrought 
metal,  and  money,  receiving  timber,  skins; 
com,  &o.,  in  retain.  ^ 

It  is  manifest  that  so  extended  a  market 
must  have  greatly  increased  the  manufactur- 
ing industry  of  the  towns  -in  the  north  and 
south  Germany  alike,  and  that  a  period  was 
fast  approaching,  in  which  the  system  of 
guilds  and  close  corporations  would  no  longer 
suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  popuhktion  and  for 
the  general  demand. 

The  OBHTRAXIZATION  OF  CAPTTAL  in  roferenco 
to  raanufkcture  and  commerce,  with  the  con- 
tinually greatcningamonnt  of//// r'flabom-,  had, 
even  in  that  ago,  reached  Buch  a  iieight,  that 
the  modem  state  of  society  was  to  a  great 
extent  developed,  and  abont  to  assume  the 
forms  that  would  completolj  represent  its 
character. 

But  society  had  reached  a  turning  point, 
that,  88  we  shall  presently  sec,  completely 
altered  the  aspect  of  society. 

There  wn^  Bcarcely  any  connecting-link 
between  the  commerce  of  northern  and 
Boathem  Glermany ;  and  therefore  no  general 
union  flttbsisted  between  the  towns,  which, 
had  such  been  the  case,  would,  after  the  vic- 
tory of  the  princea  over  the  nobles,  have  been 
able  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  former  in 
their  tiun.  Them  were  scarcely  any  means 
of  intercourse  or  transit  in  the  interior, 
and  from  this  cause  GermaTi  a-nculture 
made  scarcely  any  progress,  at  a  Umo  when 
Fbrndeis,  Franee,  and  England  were  enabled  to 
improve  their  agricnitin  al  industry  under  the 
most  iAYOttcabto  circuia»tanceg,   The  fUseoTcry 


I  of  America  and  the  passage  of  the  Cape  gave 
[  commerce  quite  a  new  directioti  ;  and  while 
pjigland,  Rjiain,  and  Holland,  hy  t!ie  colonisa- 
tion of  the  new  world,  suddenly  increased 
their  foreign  trade,  and  by  that  means  their 
homo  prodnotions,  the  Germans  lost  their 
entire  ori(  ntal  rommcrce — firstly  hy  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  (115.')  and  the  Turki-^:li  inva- 
sion of  eastern  Europe,  and  secondly  by  the 
civil  stroergles  in  Italy  and  the  wars  with 
France.  Furthermore,  they  lost  the  privileges 
they  possessed  in  England  and  Holland,  and 
became,  through  their  own  want  of  union, 
daily  more  dependent  on  the  sovereign  princes. 
The  civic  manufactures  of  Southern  Germany 
wore  by  these  means  almost  entirely  ruined,  and 
almost  nothing  was  left  ibr  the  masaea  of  the 
unemployed  mechanics  but  to  enlist  in  the 
armies  of  their  rulers.  So  immense  had  the 
number  of  vagrants  and  proletarians  ^x^comc, 
that  during  thirty  years  of  war  (though  the 
conseription  wasn^e  then  in  use)  there  never 
once  was  the  slightest  leareity  of  hirelings  for 
tlic  various  princes  who  were  making  war  upon 
each  other,  'iliis  war  completi'd  the  ruin  of 
manufacture,  and  so  utterly  de&ti'oyed  agri- 
culture,  that  vaat  tracts  ef  the  rfeheai 
cultivated  land  became  deserted.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  llansc  towns,  and  with  them  tho 
commerce  oi  Northern  Germany,  was  destroyed 
as  wen.  Wathont  coloniesf  and  therefore 
without  any  direct  means  of  intercourse  with 
Americaand  India,  whence  the  Fngliab,  Dutch, 
Spaniards,  French,  and  Portngnese  excluded 
them  by  thoir  monopolies,  the  German  trader 
did  not  even  retain  his  hold  on  the  north-east. 
The  soTcreigns  whoso  authority  they  had  them- 
aelves  rescued  from  the  turbulent  nobles,  now 
feared  the  Dutch  and  English,  in  order  to 
break  tho  power  of  the  Hanso,  and  Germany 
found  itsrlf  compUfely  exclttded  from  tlie 
markets  ot  the  wurld. 

This  period  of  decline  reaches  to  the  com- 
mencement of  tho  present  eentory,  during 
whicii  lime  the  exports  of  Germany  in  mana- 
factured  goods  ceased  almost  entirely,  with  the 
exception  of  b'nens.  Tiie  consumption  of 
colonial  gooda,  imported  by  the  Hanseatieand 
Rhenish  towns,  via  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam, 
was  unimportant ;  the  middle  r'nssrs  pnrto^.k 
of  them  but  litU^  tne  labouietsand  uiiechanics 
not  at  ail. 

It  must  bo  observed  that  tho  linen  trado 
did  not  contribute  to  centralise  the  produetiim 
or  industry  and  labour  power  of  the  country, 
as  it  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  scattered 
peasantry  and  their  servants.  Suppressed  by 
the  great  proirress  of  England  and  Belgium 
in  weaving  and  dyeing,  this  branch  of  export 
wats  gradually  confined  to  the  raw  material  and 
the  linen  yarn,  that  remained  so  cheap, 
as  scarcely  to  fetch  a  price,  it  being  the  em- 
ployment o£  the  peasantry  iu  the  winter  in 
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th^  leisure  time,  and  not  thciir  ntaple  nsMtis  j  tho  eighteenth  oeutniy  told  his  oonntrymeu . 

of  subsistc  nro.  The  bnlnuc  c  of  ti  ado  in  iui-  "  Let  those  who  have  nothing  to  do,  go  to  the 
jiorts,  \va.s  tlicrefore,  so  a<lvcr-o  to  Ci'  i  uiaiiy,  Ilansetowns  to  load  the  ships  with  gaiul," 
that  thin  trade  could  not  have  uiajutaiiied  [Aii  biuia::Uj  Wheu  these  ships  thus  Udeu 
itielf  in  ezistenoe,  If  the  princee*  nobles,  and  j  with  biUlMt.  arrived  in  foraign  parts,  it  ww» 
their  rotiuues,  tlie  fiuictionaries  aud  the  customary,  as  iu  France,  to  say,  "  Voila  le^ 
arojicH,  who  juist  foiincd  llie  eonsuuicra  of  produits  dc  rAlleuiagne  1"  **  Behold  the 
colonial  goods  aud  article^}  of  luxury  had  not  produce  of  Germany  I" 
been  able,  through  the  subatdies  of  England,  j  This  disgraceful  period  lasts  till  the  vara 
and  still  more  through  the  iaU  of  their  own  of  Xapoleon,  or,  rather,  till  about  the  year 
subjects^^to  pay  for  tho  imports  in  hard  |  1320,  when  circumstances,  which  we  will  c  x- 
cash.  I  plaiu  in  our  next  number,  caused  a  salutary 

So  general  was  this  d^ression  of  trade,  so  i  reaction  in  the  state  of  German  indostiy. 
manifest  tlie  decay  of  the  entire  country,  that  1  (2b  b$  CwHmted.) 

a  North  German  writer  of  the  middlo'clasa  in  • 


THE  A  ICTORIES  OF  TAXATION. 


THE  LkHD  fiOBBSRY  Oi:'  THE  FEUDAL  AGES. 


Thosr  nations  that  have  been  dtspoatetied  of 

their  hinds  by  the  sword,  are  nothing  to  those 
that  have  been  dispossessed  by  taxation.  The 
Alexanders  have  not  been  half  so  successful  as 
conqoerers-as  tlie  tax  oollector'--as  the  follow* 
ing  account  of  the  land  robbeiy  in  the  fendal 
ages  will  saiTice  to  show : — 

If  we  contrast  thin  picture  with  that  of  the 
antrammeled  freelhan  presented  to  oar  view  in 
the  prereding  chapter,  wo  do  not  know  whether 
more  to  m;irvi'l  at  the  daring  skill  of  th''  few, 
^r  to  piiy  the  unguarded  folly  of  tho  many, 
"Who  SQfTered  such  a  state  of  society  to  be  estab- 
lishet'. 

Au'iiiii,  when  we  remember  that  the  tcndenrr 
of  these  laws  was  to  encourage  sloth  aiul  apa- 
thy, siooe  who  would  strive  even  tor  ihe  only 
prs^mhienee  permitted,  that  of  personal 
wpflUh,  when  death  would  sweep  it  to  thf;  cof- 
fers of  a  master,  and  rapacity  could  take  it  i'vom 
the  living;  when  we  retlect,  that  the  toiling 
elass  wore  debarred  from  all  access  to  education ; 
that,  being  deprived  of  arms,  they  WSM  no 
matc  h  in  mililAry  skill  to  their  oppressors ; 
that,  being  stinted  ol  food,  they  were  unequal 
in  physical  strength  to  the  nobility ;  when  we 
recrollcct,  that  personal  indignities,' and  a  badge 
of  sorvile  dres^,  were  ever  reminding;  them  of 
inferiority;  and  when  we  consider,  that  serfs  i 
alone  formed  the  vast  majority  of  the  popula  -  | 
tion,  we  may  almost  wonder  that  the  pristine  I 
dignity  of  m;Hi  should  have  survived  thruui^h  ' 
generations  of  servility,  and  should  ever  have 
rallied  under  a  system  of  misrule  matured  to 
SMch  horrible  perfection.  | 

The  def  lire  of  the  country,  which  had  been  I 
the  general  care  of  all,  now  became  the  especial 
bosiness  itf  the  governmcut  and  the  formation 
of  armies,  to  carry  on  the  ceaseless  wars  of  royal 
ambition,  was  enforced  bv  military  lew.  Every 
man  was  liable  to  serve,  but  the  extent  of  his 


liability  was  rsgnlated  by  the  sis«  of  his  fm 

liold.  Whoever  owned  a  certain  amount  o 
land,  had  to  pay  for  his  own  equipment,  ex- 
penses on  themarcb,  and  raaiuteuancefor  three 
months;  he  who  possessed  less,  joined  with 
another,  the  one  bearing  the  expense,  the  other 
doing  military  scrrice,  tljo  amount  of  property 
deciilin|^  the  number  requisite  for  sending  a 
man  to  the  field.  The  mass  of  freebolden  was 
so  great,  however,  that  this  onerous  doty 
would  r;irf'lv  liave  devolved  ct'tcncr  than  once 
on  the  same  man,  even  in  tho  time  of  Charle* 
magae,  every  year  of  whose  reign  was  sig- 
nalised by  sanguinary  wars,  had  not  tho  IomI 
nobility  been  entrusted  to  enforce  the  levy. 
They  rendered  it  a  source  of  revenue.  The 
man  who  paid  them  a  consideration  was  never 
summoned  to  the  field :  he  who  refused  was 
obliged  to  serve  twice,  thrice,  and  even  four 
times.  Tiic  expense  of  frequent  equipment, 
the  cost  of  so  many  campaign^  and  the  neces> 
sary  neglect  of  bis  little  farm,  gradually  roincd 
tho  refractory  freeman,  until  he  was  unable, 
when  called  upon,  to  lind  the  means  for  .seiTing 
or  to  pay  the  tine  for  neglect,  and  his  property 
was  accordingly  eonfiseated  by  the  rapacious 
noble. 

By  these  means,  the  lands  nf  tho  peojjlc  worn 
being  gradually  absorbed  in  the  fast  extending 
domains  of  the  aristocracy,  aud  those  who  were 
thus  beggared  had  no  other  resource  than  to 
surrender  their  liberty  at  tho  biddinL,'  of  a 
ina.ster  whom  their  own  property  h;u(  made 
rich  enough  to  supply  their  wants,  wlnie  the 
numbers  of  these  law-made  paupers  were  eon* 
stantly  increased  by  the  sons  of  those  who  bad 
bequeathed  their  freeholds  to  the  church. 

I^nds  were  now  given  them  for  life,  on  ten- 
ure of  feudal  aerriee,  aaeh  as  finding  horses  for 
the  lord  and  his  retinue ;  working  in  his  fioldi 
and  gardens;  honing  «id  eairying  wood; 
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^tckiug  water ;  beatiog  for  game  ia  the  pre- 
knmt  mud  many  o(b«r  einekhiiii,  to  wbieh 

lunger  and  dcaiitution  forced  them  to  labmit. 
fbose  who  refused  had  no  other  resource  than 
1^  btig,  rob»  or  wander  starving  about  the 
ftuotry ;  but  «ven  ibis  kufc  altcriiative  tbey 
rere  not  permitted  to  embnoe,  on  the  very 
iAod  that  had  been  onrc  their  own;  for  in  such 

ris  they  were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts, 
Tagabonds  and  dangerous  men,  dragged 
)ack  in  cb«l««,  uid  Ibroed  to  serve  a  master, 
phe  first  syraptora  of  parochial  location. 
I  Many  a  freeholder,  to  escape  the  inevitable 
lesalts  attendant  on  the  ninl-adiuiuititration  of 
M  laws  by  the  iMty,  gave  his  Unds  to  the 
lliurcb,  with  reservation  of  a  life-interest  for 
himself,  in  conaideration  of  being  thus  exempt 
from  n)ilitary  service,  and  protected  from  the 
pnetions  of  the  noble.  Henoeforlh  be  lired 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  property,  but 
as  his  own  no  longer  ;  he  held  it  of  the  iiier- 
ftichy,  to  whom  it  reverted  at  his  death. 

Tboaianda  of  freeheldora  were  tfana  annually 
annexed  to  the  church,  and  the  disinherited 
children  gradually  gathered  into  a  vast  pniip"r 
population,  who  were  obliged  to  toil  as  hired 
Uoooiem  on  the  vevy  ]an&  their  fathen  had 
pofisesscd  as  freemen. 

So  rapidly  had  this  system  of  surrender  ex- 
tended, that  as  early  as  the  year  840,  four 
tbooaand  fiirroa  were  h<dd  «^  the  see  of  Augs- 
burg alone,  which  poneised  421  in  addition, 
jCnltiTated  by  its  own  serf?. 

The  hierarchy,  not  content  with  the  ulti- 
mato  reversion  of  the  lands,  began  gradually 
to  impose  a  tax  on  the  occupier,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  protection  they  afforded.    At  fust 
it  was  only  sought  for  as  a  voluntary  duna- 
tioa;  bat  since  protection  was  withheld  in 
ease  of  refusal,  it  very  soon  became  not  only 
precedent,  but  law. 
Although,  howevor,  t!ie  vaKRaTs  of  the  cliurcli 
\  were  exempt  from  feudal  rapacity  and  military 
service,  their  condition  does  not  appear^ to 
hnvc  boon  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Ifty- 
vassals,  as  the  followinf^  oceurrence  of'*  somo 


the  Queen,  they  again  sent  tiieir  mon-at-arms 
to  CbatenaVi  had  the  women  and  children 
seised  as  well,  and  plunged  thnn  in  the  already 

cnnrclcd  dungcon.  The  horrors  were  now  at 
their  height;  and  while  the  churchmen  were 
pouring  thoir  magnificent  praises  to  God  along 
the  aisles  of  the  cathedral,  faint  and  unceasing 
cries  of  air  and  water  were  heard  from  the  pri- 
sons underground,  Blanche,  ss^embling  a 
party  of  her  knight«  and  retainers,  now  ap- 
peared before  the  gate.  The  priesta  threatened 
the  fii-st  man  who  should  dare  to  touch  their 
property  with  the  curse  of  lieaven.  The  sol- 
diers fell  hack  terrilied ;  but  the  gallant  lady 
advanced  alono  to  the  portal,  and  atroek  it 
with  her  riding-whip.  This  encouraged  her 
nttendants ;  the  doora  were  burst,  and  the 
ghastly  remuaut  of  those  OQce  happy  villagers 
waa  brought  once  more  into  the  light  of  day, 
to  cliaunt  the  praises  of  the  God  of  mercy. 

How  sad  the  condition  of  tlie  lay-vassal 
must  have  been  when  it  was  thought  furtuuato 
to  be  a  vaaial  of  the  ehnreh. 

The  scene  to  which  the  foregoing  events  form 
but  the  prehulo,  is  growing  still  more  dark. 
The  system  of  lighting  on  horseback  had  i>c- 
eomc  general ;  and  as  cavaliy  began  to  decide 
tho  fate  of  battles,  the  powers  of  the  aristo- 
cracy increased  in  proportion.     Under  this 
mode  of  service,  ruinous  to  the  small  free- 
holder, the  old  military'  levy  commeneed  falling 
into  abeyance,  and  the  people  became  stran- 
gers to  tlie  use  of  arms.    Fine«  and  surrcudert 
were  rapidly  reducing  independent  holdings 
into  vatsalagc.  and  men  paid  heavy  sums  to 
the  local  nobles,  who  had  to  raise  the  disposable 
lovoe  of  tlieir  district,  that  they  might  provide 
substitutes  in  their  stead.    The  nobles  took 
the  money,  hired  she  sobstttntes,  and  tbnsthe 
death-blow  was  given  to  the  indej)cndenoe  of 
the  people,  by  tho  creation  of  tho  Tm:  Tiiiko," 
or  MiMTARv  Class,   llegulur  armies  may  he 
cousi^i^ed  to  date  from  this  period. 

We  now  behold  the  machinery  perfected* 
Aristocracy,  priesthood,  and  soldiery,  ranged 
bt  neath  the  shadow  of  tlie  Crown.    The  nobi- 
what  later  age  will  indicate  ; —  *         iiiv  tRbmiiclves  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  mill 

I  In  tho  year  1352  the  inbabitantaofChatena^t  'lafjl  «llw.  Kallying  around  them  all  thoiw 
j  a  village  near  Paris,  belonging  to  the  chapter   who  were  too  poor  to  maintain  tlieinselvcM, 


of  Notre  Dame,  had  fallen  inarreai*s  with  their 
^  annual  impost.  The  chi^torhad  the  peasants 
I  bnmght  to  Paria  by  a  detachment  of  ita  men- 
.  at-arnis,  and  immured  in  a  dungcon  utidor- 
j  neath  the  church.  Ihe  damp,  dark  vault 
I  was  insufliciently  ventilated,  crowded  to  suf- 
,  fbeation,  and  ao  foul  and  filthy  that  after  a  few 
I  (Uys  a  pestilence  broke  out,  the  captives  fought 
I  fwftir,  and  many  died.  Hearingof  this,  Blanche 
the  young  Queen  Begcnt^  requested  their 
liberation,  and  offered  rail ;  but  the  Chapter 
Implied,  the  church  had  authority  to  let  them 
die  if  it  chose,  aiul  a  right  to  do  as  it  lllitd 
vUh  its  own.  Immediately,  in  defiance  of 


and  la -v  loss  eiiuugli  to  plunder  others,  they 
gave  them  fiefs  on  military  tenure. 
The  age  of  feudal  waca  had  arrived.  The 

eountry  was  pillaged,  burnt,  and  destroyed 
by  the  armed  folio  Wei's  of  hostile  noblemen. 
The  fu\st  mode  of  harassing  a  feudal  foo,  was 
by  killing  his  vaAsals,  btiming  their  cottages, 
and  levelling  their  hai-vcsts.  Famine  was 
the  result.  Tho  belligerent  nobles,  )io\\n\vr, 
had  previously  collected  food  in  then  j^raua- 
ries;  the  cliurch  had  its  accumulated  tithes; 
they  and  their  retainers  were  safe  from  the 
pressure  of  want ;  l)tit  the  people  began  to 
perish  by  thoimnds,  auU  luultitiulcs  canio 
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streaming  to  the  doors  of  ca.stle  or  convent, 
Burreudering  themselves  as  slarea  for  the 
sake  of  food,  like  Esau,  selling  their  birth- 
rights  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Despite  tlio  previous  system  of  extortion, 
plunder,  and  gradual  enslavement  of  the  ori- 
ginal proprietors  of  the  soil,  a  considemblo 
number  of  small  freeholders  were  still  scat- 
tered about  the  country,  stubborn  relics  of 
an  ancient  race — powerless  witnesses  of  the 
surrounding  ruin,  though  as  yet  independent, 
both  in  propei-ty  and  person.     liut  these 
small,  isolated  freeholds  were  surromided  by 
the  vast  domains  of  nobles,  and  by  swarms 
of  feudatory  vassals,  armed,  disciplined,  and 
united,  holding  lands  by  unlitary  tenure. 
How  easy  it  became  to  oppress  !  how  power- 
less the  resistance  of  one  man  against  the 
immense  array  !    In  feuds  wherein  he  took 
no  part  hia  cottage  might  be  bunit,  himself 


murdered,  and  his  family  outraged  with  ii 
punity  !    He  was,  therefore,  glad  to  pay 
annual  tribute  to  the  nearest  feudal  chief 
the  safety  of  his  person  and  possessu 
His  body,  it  was  true,  was  still  free  ; 
estate  was  still  his  own,  but  it  had  now  . 
come  burthened  with  thiy  impost;  and 
the  number  of  nobles  and  retainers  increj 
on  cveiy  side,  it  became  necessary  to  pi 
chase  security  at  the  hands  of  more  than  on 
every  great  lord  demanding  a  tribute  aa 
condition  of  non-molestation.    The  burth< 
soon  becoming  greater  than  his  means, 
j  was  driven  at  last  to  throw  himself  on  thl 
I  mercy  of  the  most  formidable  of  his  neij 
hours,  surrendei-ed  laud  and  cottage,  as  othc 
had  done  before  him,  and  thus  the  last  of  tl 
old  freemen  were  engulfed  by  the  encn 
cling  waves  of  feudalism. 


rXUlL  RIVAL  SYSTEMS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


AN  EXTLAXATTON. 


Some  misapprchonslon  seems  to  exist  as  to  the  the  soil ;  in  Xorwav,  because  of  the  paucity  mi 
tenor  of  an  article,  entitled  Our  Land,*  in  |  the  population  ;  in  Switzerland,  because  of  thel 
which  the  superior  happiness  and  virtue  of  annual  emigration  aa  soldiers  and  settlers,  and! 
those  nations  have  been  demonstrated,  in  which  because  of  the  drain  into  tho  manufacturing 
the  small  farm  system  existed,  as  contrasted  districts.    In  almost  all,  except  in  these  thre^ 
with  those  adopting  the  large  farm  system.        countries,  the  pressure  of  taxation  is  destrovinii 
.  It  has  been  understood  from  this,  by  two  the  small  farmer— an  achievement  which  il 
correspondents,  that  an  advocacy  of  the  .small  was  left  for  the  mth  century  alone  to  realise.^ 
Ircehold  system  was  intended  in  that  article.  But,  while  the  writer  recorded  the  superior! 
Nothing  couia  be  further  from  the  mind  of  the  advantages  of  the  small  farm  system  over  thai 
writer,  whose  belief  is,  that  the  nationalization  large- as  being  a  reserve  on  which  the  people  | 
OP  THE  LAND,  and  the  tnuwcij,  not  freeJwW*,  could  fall  back  from  wages  slaverv,  he  rausil 


possession,  of  the  farm,  (the  state  being  tha 
landlord,)  is  the  only  moans  by  which  tho  cen- 
tralisation of  landed  wealth  (the  monopoly  of 
the  soil  in  the  hands  of  the  few)  can  baiDfCfe 
vented.  *p5w  * 

That  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  must 
be  manifest  from  tho  note  at  the  bottom  of  ool. 
1,  p.  113,  .and  by  the  paragraph,  iui 
to  which  it  refers. 

^  Every  statement,  however,  as  to  the  supe- 
rior advantages  Oi  the  small  farm  system,  over 
the  largo  farm  system,  ay  hitherto  carried  out, 


CO 


guard  against  the  false  impression,  'that  he  in- 
tended to  advocate  anything  like  a  parceling! 
out  of  the  soil  in  smalf  freeholds,  than  which 
nothing,  as  elsewhere  shewn  in  this  very  number, 
m*  ^^^'^^  ^  more  reactionary  tendency,  or 
"Mho  same  time  more  utterly  inefHca- 

remedy  the  national  distress. 
^"Wiere  is  another  point  which  ought  not 
overlooked  :  the  small  farm  system  has 
ved  so  beneficial  in  history,  only  because  the 
jarge  farm  system  was  developed  in  the  wrong 

,       "  -       -    .    hands;  whereas,  in  realitv,  the  largo  farm 

the  author  repeats  and  maintains.  That  misery  system  is  far  more  henefleial,  and  lar  more 


is  now,  at  last,  rapidly  overtaking  the  Belgian, 
French,  and  German  small  farmer,  is  equally 
true  —  but   this  is   owinjr  to  the  enormous 


economical,  than  the  small.  The  latter  effected 
good,  becau.se  it  still  diminished  competition  in 
wages  slavery,  by  retaining  numbers  on  iW 


    ...... V.J,  luirtium^   uuiuu(;rs  on  lOO 

amount  of  taxation  they  have  to  pay.    As  land— because,  where  the  lariro  farm  svstem 


stated  in  No.  2,  (at  p.igc'^S,  col,  2,)  in  refer 
ence  to  the  future  fate  of  small  freeholders  in 
England,  they  are  rapidly  being  taxed  out  of 
their  farms.  In  Italy  they  still  maintain  them- 
selves, owing  to  the  extraordinary  fertility  of 

Notes  to  the  People,"  No.  C. 


existed,  it  was  .ill  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  few, 
and  used  for  the  displacement  of  labour.  But 
the  large  farm  system,  properly  carried  out,  is 
a  thousandfold  better  than  its  rival:  only, 
the  farms  should  belonff  to  the  state,  and  be 
managed  by  the  people.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
»uppose,  that  because  a  farm  is  large,  it  need 
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TO  onlj  one  farmer,  and  lie  employ  but  a  few 
Dck    \fhj  so  ?   Suppose  you  have  a  farm 

500  acres,  instead  of  parceliog  It  out  in  100 
ms  of  fire  acres  each  among  100  men,  keep 
as  a  whole,  but  let  the  labour  of  the  100 

oombined  to  develop  the  resources  of  its 
il.  Divided  in  100  farms,  each  would  be 
thout  the  capital  required  to  devfllope  a  fine 
ite  of  production,  he  would  vegetate  on  cab- 
les and  bacon,  nnd  all  the  science  of  agri- 
Itarc  would  be  unavailable  to  him.  This 
jection  boa  been  used  with  great  truth  by  the 
pitalist  against  our  friiebold  companies.  But 
.  the  100  combine  their  capital,  let  them 
mbine  their  labour  on  one  great  undertaking, 
istead  of  trittering  it  away  in  100  little  at- 
oipts,  each  isolated,  and  therefore  almost 
filc^ — and  you  have  at  once  all  the  advan- 
ces now  possessed  by  the  capitalist,  without 
rfeiting  one  iota  of  the  labour  power  which 
6  individual  system  certainly  develops,  but 


which  at  the  same  time  it  allows  to  run  to 
waste. 

Therefore,  it  is  neither  the  small  farm  system, 
nor  the  large  farm  system,  as  at  present,  (and, 
indeed,  as  hitberto)  developed,  that  we  musfc 
strive  for — but  we  must  bring  large  masses  of 
labour  power  to  bear  on  proportionate  masses 
of  land — this  is  co-operation,  this  is  the  only 
way  to  prpduce  great  results.  The  large  farm 
system  is  an  injury  now,  because  though  ac- 
companied by  large  capital,  it  is  identical  with 
the  employment  of  little  labour  power  on  the 
soil. 

The  small  farm  system  is  an  injury  now, 
because,  (besides  other  causes,)  though  accom- 
paiiicd  by  a  certain  amount  of  labour  power,  it 
is  identical  with  an  absence  of  capital  on  Uio 
part  of  the  farmer. 

To  combine  the  two,  is  the  secret  of  snccess' 
This  can  be  done  only  in  the  manner  above  de. 
scribed — and,  to  do  it  effectually,  it  must  bo 
doncgiAXio.NALXY.  /, 


THE  NEW  BOOK  OF  KINGS. 

CnAFTEU  I. 


world  Dul  Knew  bow  the  world  has  been 
lied  !    A  set  of  sanctimonious  hypocrites  or 
.Dguinary  ruffians,   of   low,  mean,  pitiful 
hemers,  or  savage  and  truculent  monsters, 
ternately,  have  trodden  under  their  feet 
rerything  beautiful,  and  good,  and  holy,  till 
le  earth  has  recked  like  a  blood-altar  floating 
trough  creation.    That  it  should  liavo  been 
I,  that  this  should  have  been  tolerated,  is 
Imost  inconceivable  !    It  is  scarcely  possible 
>  understand  how  the  millions,  with  whom, 
fter  all,  the  predominance  of  brute  force  Usu 
ecn,  sl^ould  have  allowed  of  their  tor  I  arc  * 
few  thousands  of  individuals,  whom 
light,  had  they  so  chosen,  have  crushc 
ingle  liour  !    But  so  it  has  been,  and  t 
.1  the  present  day.    If  a  being  of  aau 
forld  could  visit  our  globe,  and  understand  f^v 
ocial  state,  what  must  he  think  of  millions  of^ 
laman  beings  living  in  the  midst  of  redundant 
wealth,   and  permitting  themselves    to  be 
tarved  to  death  by  thousands  (aye,  by  a 
nillion  at  a  time  in  one  country  alone  !)— to 
)e  imprisoned — transported — hung — shot — 
tortured — for  nothing,  but  to  swell  the  luxury 
Jf  a  handful  of  men,  physically  more  weak 
tlian  they  ?    What  would  he  say,  could  he 
behold  them  hate,  revile,  and  assail  the  man 
who  attempts  to  point  out  to  them  this  enor- 
mous madness  ?    What  would  he  say,  could 
he  witness  numbers  rise  and  cut  down  their 
own  brothers,  struggling  against  their  mutual 
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enemies,  at  the  bidding  of  those  very  foes  ? 
What  would  he  say,  could  ho  see  the  working 
man  stabbing  the  body  of  his  brother  working 
man,  who  has  dared  to  struggle  for  the  good  of 
his  murderer  ?    What  would  he  say,  could  he 
witness  the  working  man  standing  over  tho 
jirlSOTMloor  of  his  brother  working  man,  for 
j^tmf^to  guide  his  gaoler  on  tho  path  of 
frlWom  ?    But,  still  more!  what  would  he 
say,  conld  he  view  the  one  democrat  endea- 
vouring to  destroy  the  other  democrat — men 
ally  think  alike — seeking  to  ruin 
r.  'striving  to  blacken  each  other's 
in  society,  to  neutralise  each  other's 
'or  goo'l  ?    Verily,  he  would  be  inclined 
|ith  the  oldest,  most  persevering,* 
■able  of  living  reformers,  Man- 
mad*  and  the  world  is  a  madhouse 
.  .Bttt  tho  most  lamentably  ludicrous  part  of 
tie  picture  is,  that  tho  rulers  of  tho  earth 
have  not  so  much  ruled  by  concealing  their 
vices  as  by  shciouig  them,   and  claiming 
admiration  and  respect  on  the  very  ground  of 
their  possession.    It  is  customary  to  charge 
them  with  a  vast  amount  of  hypocrisy ;  but 
tho  fact  is,  they  have  not  coi  descended  to 
feign  much.    There  was  not  much  need  for  it. 
'fho  people  have  always  been  greater  fools 
than  their  masters  have  been  hypocrites.  Tho 
latter  have  boldly  paraded  their  vices,  called 
them  virtues,  and  then  made  a  merit  of  them. 
A  very  convenient  doctrine  ! 


■V* 
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Kings,  nrai  to  prioiliy  hm  been  tbe  moet 
enormoui  sinners  tiie  world  has  ever  witneiwed. 

Accordingly,  they  at  once  set  up  their  claim 
to  a  /  <  right  divine,"  the  secret  of  the  orisin 
of  whidi  Hoi  in  the  flMt,  tlHii  they  felt  tbe 
people  wonld  never  tolerate  such  iniquity  es 
theirs,  were  it  not  supposed  to  be  thrust  down 
their  throats  by  heaven  itselC  By  means  of 
thia»tbey  "hedged  tbemselTes  with  •  divinity/' 
and  it  oanie  to  bo  thought  that  ihiy  *cre 
superior  and  better  than  the  ordinary  run  of 
mortals.  But  this  is  asserted  without  fear  of 
ooBtradietioii,  that  it  wonld  not  be  ponible,  in 
any  class  of  society,  to  find  as  many  criminals 
in  the  same  number  of  individuals  as  there 
have  been,  and  are,  in  all  the  dynasties  of 
IdDfli  that  reign  or  over  reigned. 

Under  tbe  title  of  "The  New  Book  of 
Kinnf,""  it  is  proposed  to  give  lists  of  these 
groat  criminals  and  of  their  crimes,  and  at  one 
glaaoe  tin  leadcr  will  see  what  are  the  things 
thai  have  been  crowned  with  gold,  robed  in  er- 
mine, served  on  knees,  housed  in  palaces,  fed 
on  ambrosiai^heered  with  nectar,  and  buried 
under  marble ;  ^Hrhom  humankind  has  been 
drowned  in  bloM  and  tears,  and  to  whom  the 
dearest  hopo'i  and  the  lii^'Iiest  aims  hare  boon 
■nrrendered  in  a  melancholy  sacrifioe.* 

,  CHAPTER  I. 

TOK  KINCW  or  TBI  nW8,  AHO  TBEUtOHiSAOTEUS, 
18  TARXN  FROV  Xlll  BU^t.  . 

Ahinielech,— a  wiokfd  man,  aooniBt  of  the 

Lord. 

Saul,  B.C.  1006. — A  murderer,  aocurat  of  the 
Lord. 

DaTld,  105G.— Hangs  two  sons  and  fiTOgfind- 

•i ,(     mm  of  Saul.    His  character  described 
'a)  i')  by  Shimei,  "Come  out,  thou.bloody 
I  •'man,  and  thou  man  of  Belial."^  A  ty- 
rant, an  adulterer,  and  a  rounlcrer. 
Solomon,  101(5. — An  adulterer.  imn- 

iTtsdili^H^^  Inngnidiing  in  misery  >4R|^ic 
i  WyXam^  PiliieilWf  hi^^lW!ilglio8. 

JUDAH. 

Uoheboani,  970.— A  tyrant— viliosc  taxation 


Asa,  950.~6ood.  T  ." 

Jehosaphat,  916.— Good.  •  r  m;      )  .  v- 

Jehoram.  891.— A  lmtrioid%'lliaim^^ 
idolater. 

Ahaziah,  884. — Wicked,  and  destroyed  by  the 
Lorf. 

Atbaliah,  883.— Murdere9a^miirdiirs'  '4il  Ser 

own  grandchildren. 
Joash,  877. — A  murderer  and  idolater.     ' "  * 
Anuttiali,  8d7.— Tn  tho  war  against  Eddih 


kills  "  ten  thoinand. 


Other  ten 


thousand,  left  alivo,  did  the  children  of 
Israel  carry  away  captive,  and  brought 
them  vnto  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  cast 
them  down  from  the  top  of  tho  rock, 
that  they  were  all  broken  in  pieces." 
But  as  tho  Jews.thoueht  that  by  so 
doing  they  glorified  tii0  Lord,  Amaziah, 
notwi  thstanaingthiSMMLTiN^slaughter, 
might  pass  muster,  were  he  not  anidobt* 
tcr — ^accurst  of  the  Lord. 
Uzziah,  806.— Smitten  with  leprosy  for  his 
whole  lifo»  beeaow  of  his  Mori^ge  and 
wickedness. 
Jotham,  766.— Good. 
Ahaz,  741.— Most  wicked. 
Hezekiah,  726.— Good. 
Manasseh,  697.— Mopt  wicked. 
Araos,  624  —Most  wicked.  • 
Josi^ih,  640.— Good. 

Here  vhrtoally  end  the  Kings  of  J'ndah,  IW 
Jehoahaz,  n.c.  GOO,  was  carried  captive  into 
Egypt  after  a  reign  of  3  months  Jchoiakim 
reigned  only  3  months  and  10  days,  and  under 
Jehoiakin  or  Jeoooiah,  the  captivity  begins. 
Therefore  tho  three  last  cannot  bo  ndconcd. 

Thus  the  Hebrews  before  the  separation, 
and  Judah,  had  20  kings,  out  of  whom,  15  were 
great  criminals.  The  best  that  one  of  Eng- 
land's most  eminent  divines  could  say  ofBavld 
was,  that  he  was  tho  (p-eatest  of  sinnei-s  and 
the  greatest  of  saints  "—i  strange  jumble — 
hut,  both  he  and  Soloman  hitfe  to  bear  the 
jndgment  of  history.  The  cliaractcrs  in  thfa,, 
fataldguc  of  kings  here  taken  from  the 
BUile,.as  ascribed  to  them  in  that  book.  It  is 
u  orthy  I5f  remark,  howerer,  that  tbe  merits  of 
those  kin;;s  named  "good  "  seem  to  have 


r  f  -  ..^o  iiaiuuu    uuuu    seem  10  nayo  00n« 

^■^mim^"^X?£lj%t^-  ^Iccorating  tic  temple  and  enricCg 

?ISJf^S^*f  W!lh,yhUMjf  tW  pnests.  But  take  it  as  it  stands.  Hero 
8oorpions-80  that  they  robelWifM|#^  30  men,  and  ont  of  them  15  are  convicted 


tlie  sanction  of  (  Jod,  according  to  the 
'  '  *  words  of  the  prophets. 

i*pl,MM9l«iMoMF^W 

•  ,\ 

2*The  kings  of  each  natioa  will  be  connnbeclinoue 
cbsptor,  and  a  ohapter  wOl  be  ooUlslied,  oceisfuu. 
aQj,  hot  not  in  oonseooHve  numDers. 


of  atrocious  crimes !  These  too,  ont  of  tho 
Lord's  anointed  over  the  chosen  people.  Take 
15  men  ont  of  any  20  in  any  class  of  society 
and  surely  you  will  not  find  things  quite  so 
bad  as  that.  Thw  nao&  f»  Jdnga,  So  haa 
the  wocld  been  invenied, .  ^r.JT" 


I 


«       S.  • 
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LESSONS  FEOM  HISTOEY, 

L  IH£  PLEBEIANS  OF  ROME. 
(Oontinned  from  No.  12,  p.  3S9.) 


iBiUS  now  ceased  his  private  interoourae 
i  villi  OetaviuH,  aud  addressed  him  first  publlely 
on  the  subject,  conjuriug  him  not,  by  cxcr- 
ciidug  the  power  of  the  tribune  in  so  hoiiciie 
and  reckless  a  manner,  to  endanger  the  peace 
aad  wdll-being  of  the  oity.  Ootayius  xenuuned 
inexorable. 

^  '*Thcn,**  said  Tiberius,  "it  h  not  possible 
for  two  magistrates  of  equal  authority,  wheu 
they  differ  in  such  capital  points,  to  go  through 
%Q  remainder  of  their  ofTice  witbout  comin^^ 
to  hostilities — I  tbcrcfore  soe  uo  other  remedy 

rit  to  depose  tUem.  ' 
With  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  fiiirnosSi  he  de* 
» sired  Octavius  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people 
[first  with  respect  to  him,  assuring  his  col- 
|lca^o  that  he  would  return  to  a  private 
[station,  if  the  sufibiges  of  his  Ibllow  citizens 
I  were  against  him. 

Octaviiis  rejected  this  proposal  also,  aud 
Tiberius  then  told  him,  he  would  him&elf 
take  the  initiative,  and  put  the  question  to 
the  veto.    But  once  more  he  gave  him  time 
t)v  coii>sldcration,  and  dismissed  tbc  a<?sembly 
« for  that  day.    On  the  foUowiog  morning  he 
[convoked  it  again ;  aud  when  he  had  moun* 
Kedthe  rostra,  made  another  effort  to  persuade 
lOctaviua.    Fin        him  inflexible,  he  pro- 

( posed  a  dcci'oc  for  depriving  him  of  the 
tribimedhip,  and  immediately  put  it  to  the 
jwte. 

*' When  of  tlio  five  aud  thirty  tribes,  sevon- 
Uten  had  rrivon  their  voices  f-^r  it,  and  there 


conducted  with  almost  unexampled  dignity, 
calmness,  and  forbearance.  No  sooner,  how* 
ever  wasOctavius  taken  from  the  roatrum,  then 
the  populace  attacked  him.  The  men  of  the 
landed  interest  came  to  his  assistance,  aud  he 
escaped  with  life,  but  one  of  his  serrauts  had 
his  eyes  torn  out.  Tlboi  ius  did  all  he  could 
to  prevent  the  cata-strophe — and  stopped  any 
further  violence ^-tiio  great  events  of  that 
day  were,  however,  stained  by  the  commission 
of  that  act.  A  loud  outcry  was  raised,  and 
much  prejudice  created  by  the  commission 
of  this  violence.  Thus  the  people  almost 
ever  damage  their  cause  by  some  act  of  fory 
(natural  enough  as  the  recoil  of  long 
servitude  and  livuiiib'ation,)  but,  leaving  all 
moral  grounds  uuconbidered,  most  unwise  aud 
impolitic  in  its  commil»ion.  ^  Indeed,  "reac- 
tion" has  often  been  caused  by  this  very  con- 
duct— at  least,  it  ,has.  rendered  reaction 
pomhle  by  extending,'  the  field  of  preiudico. 

Everything,  however,  was  now  m  the  peo- 
ple's hands.  The  agrarian  law  was  confirmed, 
aud  three  commissioners  were  appointed  for 
the  survey  and  distribution  "of  the  Intif^s,  one 
of  whom  was  Caius,  the  brother  of  i  iborius. 
The  Tscant  tribnoate  was  fillad  up  in  the  per- 
son of  Matins,  a  man  of  the  people^  net  an  aris- 
tocrat. 

"  These  proceedings,"  says  Pli^rch,  "  exas- 
perated the  patricians  extremely,  and  as  th^ 

dreaded  the  increase  of  his  power,  they  toeic 

feiVSWy  opportunity  to  insult  liim  in  th^  senate. 


sot  vMhout  emotion  that  Oetaviua 


long 

Uuio  silenu  But,  uA^h  /t«  looked  towards  the 
ftfsons  of  property t  who  were  assembled  in  a 
body,  shame  and  fear  of  losing  himself  in 
tbcir  opinion  bro  udit  him  back  to  his  resolu' 
Uonto  run  all  risks."* 

The  Toting,  therefore,  proceeded— >the  bill 
tmed  and  llibeiuis  ordered  one  of  his  freed- 
inen,  whom  ho  employed  as  lictor%  to  puU 
down  Octavius  from  the  tribunal . 

Ihe  whole  movement  bad  hitherto  been 

*  Piatarch. 


.wanted  only  one  more  to  make  Octaviu^i  a  ,^jien  he  desired,  for  instance,  what  was  uuthiiig 
rprirste  man,  Tiberius  ordered  them  to  stop,  ^ 

and  once  more  applied  to  his  colleague,  He 
embraced  him  with  great  tonderncss  in  the 
^ht  of  the  people,  aud  with  the  most  presbuic 
nsstenees  bought  him,  neither  to  b^iif  ^  tv 
a  mark  of  infamy  upon  himself,  nw.  eitjifcso 
him  to  the  disreputation  of  being  p^^etoOti r  r  ^a^a^  f,,i^  ,vas 
of  such  severe  and  violent  m9m\xreii,  A^^ii^^  4l^/k%d  a  (treut  > 

iua  ie^'-i ^ai^^M^of  courae,  u 


more  than  eustomary,  a  tent  at  the  ptiblic 

charge,  for  bis  use  in  dividing  the  lands,  they 
tcfuaed  liim  one,  thougli  such  things  had  h'-vn 
{eftlleUip:rauted  on  far  less  important  ocoasiont^. 
And,  at  the  motion  of  FnMias  NastoSy  he  had 
only  nine  ob  di  a*day  allowed  for  hU  expenoes. 
N^asica.  ii.  li  fd,  was  become  big  avowed  enemy ; 

estate  in  tki  public  latt^s, 
nwiUinff  to  be  stripped oj it." 


We  Itetened  to  these  entreaties.    His  o^cls^"  ^'  ,1,,;^  .^(^.^j^^^^^^^^^^j^^^j^^ 
Here  filled  with  tear.,  and  he  stood  a  long        ^^.^^      assassinate  the  victorions  tribaie. 


So  the  patricians  of  ti  -  Jay  do  with  r^emocracy. 
But  in3lead  of  stabbing  or  poisoning  its  advo- 
cated by  direct  means,  they  cast  them,  from 
class  ruled  courts  into  their  gaols,  they  oondemn 
them  to  civil  death  for  a  time,  and  as  recent 
instances  in  England  prove,  to  natural  death  as 
well  by  legalised  prison-murder.  They  failed 
in  their  attempt  on  TlberioS'^bat  poisoned  one 
of  his  friends.  Their  guilt  was  discovered — the 
enraged  people  followed  the  corpse  to  its  grave 
— Tiberius  led  his  children  to  the  forum,  and 
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**  recommended  them  and  their  mother  to  the 
protecfcioQ  of  the  people,  as  giYing  up  his  owa 
life  fiur  lost** 

Finding  that  ib»y  could  not  conquer  by  open 
arms,  or  rid  themselves  of  their  adversary  by 
secret  assassination,  they  tried  to  assaatinate 
his  t  liaracter, 

Attahis  Philometor,  the  last  king  of  Per- 
gamos  had  died,  and  left  the  Roman  people  his 
heirs.  On  similar  occasions,  the  lieirship  of 
the  Roman  people  was  construed  into  t'.iat  of 
the  Konmn  senate.  The  patricians  got  all — 
the  people  nothing. 

Tiberius  now  proposed  a  lav  '*  that  all  the 
ready  money  the  }sin^  had  left,  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  citizens,  to  enabk^  tlicra  to 
provide  working  tools,  and  proceed  in  the  cuU 
liTation  of  their  now  assigned  lands.  As  to  the 
cities  too,  in  the  territories  of  Attalu8»  the 
senate,  he  said,  had  not  a  right  to  dispose  of 
them,  but  tlic  people,  and  he  would  refer  the 
business  entirely  to  their  judgment." 

This  imised  the  anger  of  the  imtrieians  to  the 
highest  ptteh--And  they  now  assailed  him  with 
calumny,  endeavouring  to  shako  the  people's 
conhdcnce  iu  their  leader.  Thi#  l»  the  old, 
and  afanest  always  suoeessful  game  of  aristoc- 
raey,  when  powerless  before  popular  united 
aotinn.  They  cither  try  to  shake  the  people's 
coniidcnce  in  their  leader,  or  to  push  some  man 
forward  as  leader  with  whom  they  are  in  secret 
league,  or  whom  they  have  bought  over  from 
democracy.  Sometimes  the  mere  fact  of  noticing 
and  naming  him  as  leader  of  tlio  movement  is 
sullicieot  to  nuke  him  so;  sumctimea  they 
aoooeed  in  tbeir  ofajjeet  by  a  superfieial  perao' 
cution,  which  gives  him  consequence  in  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  endears  him  to  tlio  public  iicart — 
but  scarcely  ever  has  a  democratic  movement 
beei  in  eidstenee,  that  the  guvemment  of  the 
timo  being  has  not  encouraged  the  Icadcrsltip 
of  a  bid  leader,  lest  the  people  should  .select  a 
good  one.  And  thiii  is  truly  politic  in  goverti- 
iBents— for  they  -well  know  that  mo^iaws 
create  discontent,  and  discontent  must  find  an 
outlet  in  agitation — it  is  to  tlieir  interest  that 
this  safety  valve  should  bo  left  somewhat  open, 
lost  the  stifled  pro«8nre  should  grow  too  high— 
ii  ih  to  their  interest,  since  a  luovetnent  mitit 
exist,  that  the  niovcuient  should  be  mis- 
managed, in  the  hands  of  an  incapable  or 
treacherous  leader,  (both  equally  injurious  to 
the  people^s  cause) — and  they  contrive  to  keep 
.such  a  man  at  the  head,  hy  clothing  him  with 
dignity,  at  one  time  by  (lattery,  at  another  by 
a  uiock  persecution.  13 ut  never  do  they  cease 
to  struggle  against  those  whom  they  bold  to  be 
h^es^  and  experienced.  They  first  try  to  slay 
tnom  with  silence,  but,  when  they  cannot  do 
that,  they  strive  to  crush  them  with  calumny. 
So  nqw  witb  Tiberius.  A  aena(or,  Pompcy  by 
nan^aaid^  "haypis  oesit  neigbboor  to  Tibe- 


rius, and  by  that  means  had  opportunity  to 
know  that  Eudemas  the  Pergamonian,  (tho 
envoy  of  Attains)  ,  had  brought  htm  a  royal 
diadem  and  purple  robe^  for  his  me  whenlM 
was  king  of  Rome." 

The  patricians  began  systematically  to  in- 
sinuate that  Tiberius  was  subverting  the 
constitution,  and  that  he  was  doing  so,  not  out 
of  love  to  the  people,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  royalty,  and  getting  himself  mv!- 
king.  True  he  was  rich  and  noble — but  liii 
ambition  was  inordinate — ho  desired  to  be 
mors  tlian  this — ^he  wanted  to  be  royal  too. 
Thus  if  a  democrat  is  rich,  they  accuse  hira  of 
ambition — if  he  is  poor,  they  aoouse  him  of 
sordid  motives. 

The  people  at  first  disregarded  these  asper- 
sions, but  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same 

story  under  continuously  varying  forms,  like  tlio 
wearing  of  the  stone  by  the  steady  dripping  of 
a  well,  began  to  make  an  impression  on  tho 
popular  mind.  Day  by  d.ay,  some  freah  aeeit- 
sation  was  brought,  so  artfully  constructed, 
that  it  could  be  met  by  nothing  but  personal 
denial,  and  frequently  to  notice  it  at  ail  woald 
have  been  more  injurious  than  alienee. 

Finding  the  popular  fallh.  ahaken,  the 
patricians  proceeded  on  their  next  measure— 
they  felt  themselves  able  to  assume  a  bolder 
attitude — and  began  to  attack  Tiberius  for 
having  violated  the  laws  in  the  deposition  of  a 
tribune^  whose  offiee  was  considered  sacred, 
and  whoso  person  was  held  inviolable.  Tiieir 
instrument,  in  so  doing,  was  Titus  Annius,  :\ 
naan,  Plutarch  tells  us,  of  very  bfid  moval 
character,  but  an  aente  disputant. 

A  lesson  is  here  read  to  those  who  piedi^ 
eato  that,  which  it  is  almost  always  impos- 
sible to  know  before  hand  :  tho  character  of 
a  moveuicut ;  and  the  question  is  raised,  is  it 
proper  to  adhere  to  a  lati;  thait  law  beinf 
democratic,  if  it  is  being  usod  to  tho  destruc- 
tion of  democracy.  Tho  inviolability  of  the 
Derson  aud office  of  a  tribune  and  the  veto,']i| 
4te  exeroifled  was  one  of  <^e  grtfttbiafegaaiids  or 
dcmocr&tiie  power.  But,  in  the  inatimea  of 
Octaviua,  It  was  used  to  destroy  the  popular 
movcuient,  and  to  livet  the  chains  of  aristo- 
cracy. Tibeitua  'did  right  in  breaking  through 

that  law,  for  THAT  WtoCH  is  BEST  FOR  DBM0< 

CRACY,  is  the  most  wvcreign  law  of  all.  But 
here,  also,  is  shown,  how  vain  it  is  to  sav 
beforehand,  whether  a  movement  shall  lo 
Ugal  and  peaceable  or  not.  Here  was  a  case 
in  which  it  was  iiecot?sary  to  break  through 
tho  most  democratic  of  all  laws,  in  order  to 
save  democracy  itself !  And  liere  is  another 
proof,  that  toven  good  law%  acHninlBteMd  by 
the  people's  enemies,  are  worse  than  bad 
kw9  admiuiatered  by  the  piidpte*e  fieiteidA 

(To  he  eoa^iwd* 
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TBADES'  aBIEVANOES. 

* 


Tme  Seeretuies  of  Trades-bodiee  and  working 

men  in  general  are  urgently  invited  to  forward 
statements  of  the  special  grievances  of  tiic  trades 
to  which  they  belong,  to  Ernest  Jones,  care  of 
R.  Pavey,  47,  Holywell-stroet,  Strand,  London. 
It  is  intended  to  make  these  "  Notes' '  an  organ 
for  the  grievances  of  the  various  trades — and  a 
means  of  communication  between  their  several 
io<ii(a.  The  space  fhat  cannot  be  granted  in  a 
newspaper,  replete  with  other  topics  a.s  its  columns 
must  necessarily  be — can  be  afforcled  in  tlios:- 
pages.  What  is  wanted  is  an  organ,  in  which 
the  complaints  and  demands  of  the  various 
bodies  of  working  men  can  tH>  calmly,  niethodi- 
callj,  anJ  fully  discussed.  What  wanted  is 
au  organ,  by  which  the  scattered  brancheg  of 
the  aamc  trade,  and  tlxe  bodies  of  dij)'crent 
trades  can  communicato  with  eacli  other  from 
week  to  week,  or  as  often  as  circumstances  may 
demand.  Such  a  proceeding  wotild  be  a  bond 
of  union,  and  a  means  of  organization. 

Tbeae  pages  are  opened  to  the  Tarious  trades 
for  that  pttrposa.  Thtcheapness  of  the  *'  Notes/' 
their  weekly  issuer  and  the  fact  of  their  circula- 
ticQ  being  sjnread  aU  over  the  Kinrjdomf  even 
hito  Ireland,  and  not  confined  merely  to  one 
district,  would  appear  to  render  them  a  pecu- 
liarly eligible  means  of  intercourse  and  pub- 
licity. Communications,  will,  wherever  possi- 
ble^ be  inserted  without  curtailment ;  but  con- 
losteDtly  with  the  rule  laid  down  in  this  publi- 
cation, oil  pcrsonalUies  wilf  sfrtrfl;/  excluded. 
It  is  intended  to  devote,  if  tlie  oiler  is  made  use 
of,  a  given  number  of  pages  to  this  object ;  but 
altboagh  a  oonddwahle  space  of  this  magazine 
is  intended  to  be  devoted  to  Trades'  grievances, 
the  distinctive  and  characteristic  features  of  this 
magazine,  in  Other  respects,  will  bemain  u.n- 
JtUZBKD. 

Ernest  Jo^jes. 
P.S.  I  may  add,  it  if?  my  wish  that  the  com- 
munications forwarded,  should,  where  possible, 
be  the  statement  of  the  Trades'  body  firom 
yMSk.  it  issues,  and  that  it  should  be  in  their 
m-n  words,  not  in  mine,  that  the  statement  is 
pablished. 

Partiei  favourable  to  the  'proposition  are  re- 
pested  to  point  out  the  offer  to  the  committees 
of  the  trades  in  their  locdity^  and  to  solicit 
tlieoi  to  read  this  eommmication  and  give pub- 
UcUy  to  the  offer, 

TBE  aTAFVORDSHIBB  FOTTSBS. 

A  very  unequal  and  injurious  system  is  prac- 
tised relative  to  the  Potters'  agreement.  It 
is  of  ooonn  patent  to  common  sense,  that  where 
U  an  agraemlnt  {Mtweea  two  pirtie^ 
«A        «lwild  li^»oop7,  JTotwivitli 


the  Potters^the  worknun  has  no  copj'  what- 
ever, and  the  agreement  is  inrariably  held  by 

the  employer. 

The  agreement  stipulates  that  "the  man 
shall  faithfally  serve,  etc.,  and  «W{  not  Iwv^ 
his  employer  so  long  as  he  finds  him  a  reason- 

able  arnomtf  of  work.  "  What  is  a  reasonable 
amount  of  work?  During  the  last  depression 
the  mastm  decidi^  that  three  days  per  wedc 
was  a  "reasonable"  amount,  and  many  work* 
men  who  mi^ht  have  had  six  days  in  the  week 
were  compelled  hij  the  agreement  to  remain  at 
the  old  shopf  and  see  their  families  starve! 

Why  is  this  done  ?  The  reader  will  remem- 
ber that  in  a  previous  number  *  I  endeavoured 
to  chieidate  the  mcuis  by  which  a  competitive 
labour  surplus  was  attiiiciall}'  maiatained,  to 
cheapen  wages.  By  keeping  many  on,  at  three 
day's  work,  they  pay  less  in  the  week  than  by 
keepinghalfthc  number  fovsixdays,  for  thecom- 
petition  of  the  hands  drivesdown  their  earnings — 
whereas,  if  there  were  room  only  for  the  employ* 
meut  of  half  the  number,  the  surplus  hands  now 
drawn  to  the  spot  by  the  hopes  ofwo*-k,  finding  no 
opening,  would  diverge  into  other  channels.  ' 
This  is  a  most  cunning  scheme  of  the  ma  ters 
in  all  trades,  and  they  have  the  effrontery  to 
tell  us  that  it  is  an  act  of  kindness,  because  it 
distiibutes  the  work  they  are  able  to  give 
among  the  greatest  number! — and  the  work* 
men  are  often  so  foolish  as  actually  to  think 
that  it  is  a  kindness,  which  in  reality  is  a  Con- 
sjjira'-y  woridnq:  their  destruction. 

bo  perverse  is>  this  aberration,  that  many 
Potters  speak  in  favour  of  these  contracts,  as 
a  guarantee  against  entire  starvation  during 
the  twelve  montlis  ;  as  though  it  were  as 
any  time  a  beneht  to  a  man  that  he  should  be 
prevented  earning  as  much  as  he  can  X  An 
though  It  were  a  benefit  to  a  man  that  tho 
amount  of  Tiis  labour  should  be  dependent  on 
the  master  '  Free  access  to  the  means  of  labour 
IB  the  primary  safeguard  of  the  working  man, 
and  these  contrai  ts  strike  at  the  very  root  of 
the  principle  !  Would  it  not  be  better  for  tho 
Potter  to  earn  as  much  as  he  can  in  one  part  of 
the  year,  and  be  his  own  master  in  the  remain- 
der, to  turn  his  labourto  account  in  any  other 
manner  that  might  suit  him  best,  instead  of 
being  kept  idling  and  starving  half  the  week, 
year  out,  year  in,  with  two  much  spare  time 
under  his  eontract  fbra  good  livelihood,  bnt 
not  enougli  to  make  up  for  the  dcfldency  by 
employment  in  anot!]cr  direction  ? 

Mean  while,  cau  anything  be  considered  as 
more  perfect  wages-sUvety  tbin  «h«w  d^gt^* 

•  See<*K9tei^'So*^p.7ff* 
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ing  contract — as  more  ruinous  to  the  anMront 
of  wages  in  relafctoii  to  work,  than  the  stipala- 

tion  about  reasonable  work  ? 

Another  iiionns  of  oppression  is,  that  when 
a  working  man  uisiiua  to  leave,  he  lumt  give 
doe  notiee^the  oontraet  is  thea  abided  by,  and 
the  man  is  shuffled  off  with  two  or  three  days 
work  per  week  ;  but,  if  the  m?\«;tc>r  wishes  to 
get  rid  of  a  man,  be  always  adupt;>  some  piau 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  send  him  off  at  a 
day's  notice. 

And  why  is  this  ?    Has  not  the  anouialou 
struck  the  working  man — one  of  the  most  mon- 
str  one  anomala  of  modem  society  f  It  is  this : 
ihe  parties  interested  are  the  Judges.  The 
Jn  .slices  and  the  Board  of  Magistrates,  iu  this, 
in  all  other  trades,  are  tlie  cmploijers  them- 
tclveii   If  a  workman  has  a  dispute  with  an 
employer,  it  is  the.  employer  who  sita  In  judg- 
n*ent  on  him  !    It  is  no  availab!"  ari^umeut  to 
object  that  it  may  not  be  always  the  identical 
master  of  the  aggrieved  man,  for  if  it  is  not,  it 
is  another  masto^it  is  one  of  the  same  class, 
out  of  the  same  neig:hbourhood — a  man  with 
the  same  interests,  the  sworn  brother  of  the 
oppressor  agaui^t  whom  the  appeal  is  made, 
so  that  tJt£  wasters  are  asked  totU  in  judg* 
inent  on  themselves,  and  act ually  expected  to, 
give  a  verdict  for  the  man  ! 

The  very  idea  is  an  insult  to  commou  tinme  I 
The  faotiSy  jttstico  will  never  be  done,  until 

.    WOBKINO  UEN  ARR  MAGISTRATKS,  aS  VTcll  as  the 

employers — ah  !  indeed,  prosperity  will  never 
be  achieved  until  workiug-meu  are  their*  owu 
employeis  ! 

I  see  some  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  working* 
man  being  a  justice  of  the  peace  !  Aye  !  some 
working-men  are  themHelves  so  slavish  and 
80  besotted  as  to  smile,  as  though  it  were  an 
eztvavagant  idea!  But  why  should  it  be 
considered  so  ?  If  the  jiuister  Ls  a  good 
judge  of  the  master's  iutercst,  .-surely  the 
woriting-man  mtist  be  a  good  judge  of  the 
working-man's.  If  the  master  imderstaud 
tho  potter's  contract,  siu-ely  the  \\  orking- 
man  luuBt  understand  it  too  !  And  f*ui*ely 
there  in,  at  least,  as  niueU  coiuuiou-scu^e  and 
common  honesty  in  the  breast  of  tlie  latter, 
as  exists  iu  that  of  the  former.  Uutil  we 
have  workiiig-meu  as  mayoi-s,  justices  of  the 
peace,  uud  towu-couucuiori},  contracts  oud 
agreements,  right  and  justice,  are  but  ool> 
webs,  which  the  strong  arm  of  judicial  power 
can  twi5.t  to  auy  ishape,  construe  to  any  mean- 
iugf  and  break  at  auy  moment  with  impunity. 

A  crying  grievance,  affecting  all  trades, 
but  that  of  itte  potters  especially,  owing  to 
their  compaHitivcly  limited  number,  consists 
in  the  conspiracy  among  the  masters  against 
obnoxious  men.  Should  an  nnfdrtuiiate 
workman  leave  under  the  displeasure  of  'hia 
employer,  he  is  doomed  ;  for  circulars  are 
sent  round  to  every  m&gtcij  both  in  England 
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and  Scodand  ^QXid  he  has  not  a  chance  of 
obtaining  work,  consequently  aoaroe  a  dumee 

of  living  out  of  the  workhouse  or  the  gaol. 
If  working-men  were  to  send  round  circulars 
to  prevent  their  fellow- workmen  working  for 
any  particular  master,  it  would  be  unlawM 
comuination  aud  conspiracy,  and  they  would 
be  seut  to  hard  labour  iu  a  prison  ;  but  if  a 
master  seudb  romid  to  iiiuployers,  to  prevent 
their  employing  auy  particular  worimum,  it 
is  lawful,  laudable,  and  right  ! 

Some  steps  arc  about  being  taken  to  alter 
the  contracts  at  Martinmas  (the  time  whea 
potters  are  engaged) ;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  rqfereuce  wiU  be  had  in  tl^  new 
contracts  to  an  alt^^ration  of  the  entire  system. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  present  state  of 
trade  in  the  Potteries.  Every  potter  through- 
out theae  districts  is  now  in  Ml  employment ; 
tho  pot-bankfi  (or  factories)  are  open  from  six 
in  the  morning  uutil  nine  at  night ;  but  the 
men  themselves  vary  in  the  houra  of  thek 
labour;  some  "  take  it  very  easy"  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Aveck,  aud  labour  harti 
during  the  lust  thrco  days  ;  the  majority  of 
them  have  no  luguiar  hours.  They  have 
what  are  coded  "good  wages."  Wages  should 
be  measured,  n  t  I  \  tli:  actual  amount,  but 

BY  TUE  PROFITS  OF  TUK  MASTKR. 

The  wages  of  joui-ueymen  potters,  Biz 
years  ago,  averaged  18s.  per  week^^at  was 
a  tinio  of  good  work.  Xow  they  are  sup- 
posed to  average  £1  per  week.  Many  get 
from  3us.  to  £2.  The  average  wage  of  fe- 
males is  Irom  98.  to  10s.  per  week.  Appren* 
ticcs  generally  commence  and  conliinue  at 
half- price. 

Nearly  every  branch  of  the  trade  is  more 
or  less  unhealthy.     The  wwkaliops  are 

closely  built,  and  itl*ventilated.  From  the 
nature  of  the  trade,  many  are  compelled  to 
labour  iu  an  atmosphere  varying  from  120  to 
130  degrees.  China-scovirers,  dippers,  &c., 
seldom  live  long.  One  gentleman,  a  few 
yeare  ago,  f?tated  that  he  had  known  a  scour-  ' 
ing-room  cleared  tlirc  times  in  pre  years 
Deatu.  Scourei*s  are  not  supposed  to  live 
more,  aa  such,  than  three  years  !  Their 
average  wages  ai*e  only  5s.  per  diem  I  The 
average  age  of  potters  does  not  exceed  40 
years,  aud  you  meet  with  very  few  above 
that  age,  at  work.  Nearly  every  branch  is 
more  or  less  subject  to  asthma,  even  when 
the  work,  people  are  young,  owing  to  inhaling 
so  much  dust,  such  as  plaster,  &c.,  andowuig 
to  the  sudden  transition,  from  extreme  heat 
to  cold.  The  potters  have  had  many  strikes 
durin":  the  last  few  years — generally  success- 
ful, owing  to  tho  flourishmg  state  of  the  trado, 
and  consequrat  necessity  far  labour. 

The  potters  think  that  the  preaent  bliak- 
ness  in  their  trade  will  be  permanent,  or,  at 
least,  last  for  sevei'al  years  to  come,  anl 
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attribute  it  to  the  free-trade  policy.  That ; 
policy  canuot  secure  their  prosperity,  because 
it  does  not  fiecuie  ita  eau8«— tiiat  otniM  is 
the  demand  for  our  pottery  in  the  United 
States  of  America — but,  here,  a  fatal  future 
is  preparing  for  the  pottery  trade  in  Euglaud, 
and  fn>m  the  following  reasons : — 

The  pottefs  have  long  been  especially  en- 
couraging emigration,  with  a  view  to  raise 
their  wages  by  relieving  their  labour  market 
of  Us  eompetitlTO  surplus.  Accordingly, 
within  the  last  six  years,  a  great  number  of 
skilled  artisans  have  emigrated  to  America 
with  their  families,  not  as  pottei-s,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  squatting  on  ttie  laud.  Some 
few  loosed  on  ^e  {nomiBed  land,  and  re- 1 
tuned  hoBde;  the  minority  souc^t  employ- 1 


;  ment,  in  varioua  paths  of  the  New  World,  at 
their  own  trade,  and  obtained  it, — and  a  great 
number  of  excellent  workmen  and  their 
children  are  now  nuiking  earthenware  in 

America*  They  have  every  facility  there  for 
making  pots,  such  as  clay.  Hint,  coals,  &,c., 
and  their  artieles  are  quite  equal  to  ours^ 
though  the  price  is  atUl  much  higher.  But 

this  American  com  petition  will  most  assu- 
redly sooii  close  the  American  market,  and  per- 
haps compete  with  us  in  our  own,  as  the 
American  comb-makers,  boiler-makers,  dlip* 
Wrights,  &c.,  are  beginning  to  do  already. 

Thus  the  emigration,  which  the  potters 
thought  would  luise  their  wages,  will  be  the 
very  means  to  pull  them  down  1 
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'  For  we  wrestle ,  .  .  :  .  against  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  uf  this  world,  Sgaiost  spiritual  wickedness 
!q  high  places.  Epkesians  \\,  Vi. 

Priests  have  ever  been,  and  still  arc,  the 
greatest  mnners  upon  earth — and  among 

their  order,  bishops  stand  pre-emincut.  True, 
t^ey  have  shrouded  their  iniquities  behind 
bioae  wulU,  or  still  more  securely  behind  the 

.  stronger  rampart  of  sanctimoniotts  words— 
tme,  they  have  written  their  own  history,  and 
ask  us  to  take  them  at  their  own  valuation — 

I  but  notwithstanding  this,  they  are  revealed 
tt  the  great  curse  of  the  world — and  their 
leaped  up  crimes  astonish  human  kind. 
^\'hat  must  the  concealed  be,  when  the  re- 
vealed is  such  ?  In  former  times  they  boldlv 
and  baiefacedly  committed  rapine,  muixler, 
nd  delMiuchery*~of  late  years  the  progress 
of  humanity  has  held  them  in  check— it  U 

^  not  that  they  have  grown  more  holy,  but 
that  the  x)eople  has  grown  more  euiighteued. 
That  this  is  not  an  undkaritable  construction, 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  wherever  they 
ran  practise  their  old  sins,  they  commit  them 
^tilL  When  coerced  in  England  they  trampled 
Seotland  down;  when  crushed  in  Scotland 
they  made  Ireland  bleed  to  its  very  core.  At 
fii-at,  crurlty  was  their  leading  characteristic  ; 
there  is  no  race  on  earth  that  has  ever  been 
*0  sanguinary  or  vindictive  as  the  priesthood. 
When  bloodshed  became  less  possible,  ra- 
pacity was  their  prominent  sin.  In  gratify- 
"»g  the  hitter,  they  have  shunned  neither 
fewd,  forgery,  or  perjury. 

Itisthegeneral  cry  of  priests,  when  tbeirirre- 
%iou8  craft  is  being  attacked,  that  the  attack 
is  direr  ted  against  Chiistianity.  This  specious 
plea  iias  long  availed  them.  When  asked  about 
their  vmi-nOa,  titb«v  hvn,  4ko.,  they  htsn 


thrown  the  Bible  iu  your  face — but,  imfortu* 
nately  for  them,  it  is  out  of  the  Bible  itself 
that  their  condemnation  is  to  be  transcribed. 

The  otti(,e  of  bishop  itself  is  unscriptural 
and  uucliriotiiui.  As  shown  elsewhere,*  the 
episcopal  institution  was  forbidden  by  Christ, 
did  not  exist  in  the  firet  century,  and  merely 
crept  into  existence  from  the  fact  of  a  local 
ecclesiastic  being  generally  elected  president 
of  the  synod,  custom  or  popularity  causing 
the  re-election  of  the  same  man,  and  the 
almost  insensible  arrogation  by  that  man,  and 
by  the  town  to  which  he  belonged,  of  super!* 
ority  over  the  other  ecclesiaBtics  and  the 
other  cities,  of  the  district. 

In  the  same  work  has  been  shown,  as  iu 
the  person  of  Paul  ot  Samosata,  of  Majoriuus 
of  Carthage,  &c.,  how  early  bisliops  wero 
pre-eminent  for  lust  and  crime.  Running 
througli  the  catalogue  of  protestant  bisliops 
iu  tlic  middle  age.'^,  uot  alhuling  to  the  Ro- 
manists at  all,  we  hud  that  they  were  the 
most  enormous  sinners  of  their  time.  Their 
castles  werr  c  i  aglios.  They  rode  in  armour 
at  the  head  ot  their  buiitlitti,  burning,  slay-* 
ing,  aud  destroying — towns  were  laid  in  ashes 
at  their  feet— gallows  by  gallows  stood  thidc 
as  forests,  reeking  with  a  human  dew, — wldle 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  jrenerations 
flowed  into  their  cofifers,  to  be  dissipated  with 
incredible  rapidity  in  inconceivable  debauch. 

The  English  protestant  cpif^copacy  does  not 
disprove  the  assertion— blood,  plunder,  aud 
cmelty,are  their  leading  cliai  actcristics,  from 
Cranmer,  their  first  bishop,  down  to  the  pre* 
sent  day,  as  fiuras  the  force  of  publio;Q|ivuoii 
and  the  power  of  law  permit  theou  . '  " 

»•  ^        r  * 
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I  will  not  hev9  pause  to  unroll  Uieir  cata- 
logue of  Clime — to  tell  how  Cranmer  burnt 
his  victims — beautiful  young  women  like 
Anno  Askew,  paralytic  age,  like  Joan  Boaeher 
—how  he  coerced  his  child-king,  Edward  YI, 
to  saucliou  him — how  lio  persecuted  Ariau 
and  Aijal);i|>ust  to  the  torture-death — and 
how  he  turned  ir^itor  and  craven  when  he 
teas  himself  in  danger — reftjovnced  hisOod,  de- 
nied his  creed,  signed  6vc  papers  in  recanta- 
tion, and  therein  called  himself  a  mischief- 
makor  and  blasphemer.  : 

I  will  not  pause  to  reoiteihe  fearful  atro- 
cities of  Elixabetb-— 'how  in  the  last  few  years 
of  her  rei^jn  125  were  half  hung,  cut  down  ! 
alive  ^ — ripppd  open  —  their  intestines  burnt 
before  their  eyes,  while  still  retaining  consei- 
onsness — and  how  they  were  then  quartered, 
and  their  limbs  stuck  above  the  ^ates  of  towns, 
ilow  one  woman  (of"  rank  and  wealth")  was 
thus  treated  fbr  housing  a  fugitive  priest— aod 
how  another  was  destroyed  by  hafing  sharp 
Btonf  ?  forced  tlirough  her  spine. 

I  will  not  pause  to  describe  the  dreadful 
cruelties  practised  by  Laud  in  England — the 
whippings,  burnings,  and  raaimings  —  the 
eternal  exile — the  life-long  prison  !  tho  crusades 
in  Scotland— the  massacres  in  Ireland  I  Tlieseare 
narrated  at  some  length  in  the  work  already 
quoted  ; — as  likewise  the  prevarication,  false- 
hood, fraud  and  cowardice  of  the  Seven  BIsliops 
under  James  the  Second — how  they  betrayed 
the  king  in  the  first  instance — the  Dissenters  in 
the  next,  and  lastly  the  pto])le — preventing 
liberty,  and  re-establishing  oppression. 

I  will  content  myself  with  castin^f  a  glance 
at  the  doings  of  the  Bishops  at  the  present 
time.  They  do  not  hang  and  barn'^becauso 
they  dare  not; — they  could  not  find  agents 
l)old  enoii-;h  to  oxeciito  their  orders— but  they 
7'£)6  and  lie\  they  murder,  indirectly,  by  ab- 
sorbing to  themselves  the  wealth  necessary  ior 
the  enpport  of  others,  but  superfluous  io  them; 
tliey  sanction  and  uphold,  indeed,  they  are 
the  chief  bulwark  of  the  system,  that  cast  a 
niiliion  Irish  into  the  grave  in  one  year — that 
sent  a  million  more  into  perpetual  banishment! 
that  depopulates  the  Highlands,  and  leaves  toil 
in  England  hovering  on  the  brink  of  death. 

But  their  leading  characteristics  now  are 
rnpuctty  and  fraud.  It  is  the  only  direotion 
in  wkioh  the  spirit  of  the  age  allows  a  free 
expansion  for  their  qualities ;  and  therefore 
I  will  on  this  ooeasiuo  especially  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  ineome  of  the  Bishops^  and  the 
means  by  whieh  they  uphold  it,  convinced  that, 
were  the  amount  of  rapine  and  extent  of  fraud 
hut  once  well  known,  their  whole  phalanx 
would  disappear  beneath  a  uuivcrsul  burst  oi 
exooratiou. 

I.  The  Income  of  the  Bisnops. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  income  re- 
ceived (in  the  aggregate)  by      of  the  BiAhops 


r  Canterhury  :    ( Archb. )  —  Income    £21 0, 134 
8s.  4d.— Fines,  £33,051   12<?.  Yd.  —  or 
£2^4,080  Os.  lid.  received  by  one  man  la 
seven  years  1 
York:  (Archb.)— Income, £100. 468  os.  4|d— 
Fines.  ilf^O.Ojl.  Os.  8d.— or  £161,4 19  6s.  |(L 
received  by  one  man  in  seven  years  I 
X^n^on  .---Incon^e, £123,985  Os.  lId.^Fine8, 
£31,$G8  138.  ad.-— or  £123»853  lis.  2(L 
received  by  one  man  in  peven  years  I 
Winchester       Income,  ;t  101. 130  Is.  Id.— 
Fines,  £51.358  23. 7d.~or  £155.458  39. 8d. 
received  by  one  man  in  seven  years  ! 
Dar/4a7rt:— Income,   £207.562    10  s.    Gd.  — 
Fines.    £100,710  l^^s.  Id.  — or  £.3iiS,273 
17h.  7d.  received  by  one  man  in  seven  years, 
being  a  total  of  £1,045.121  Ss.  4|.- 

ABSORBSO  BTf  FIVE  MEN  IN  BEVE.N  YEARS  ! 

The  income  of  the  20  Bishops  amounts 
to  £1,535.976  7s.54d.  The  fines  levied  ameuni. 
to  £036.387  158.  9d.,  making  a  total  of 
£2. 1 72.364  Ss.  S^d.  for  36  men. 

But  all  this  astounding  amount  i?  onlys 
portion  of  their  gains — it  is  the  dtrect  emoiu- 
ment-^ther  sources  of  gain  are  to  be  consi* 
dered— aoDroes  of  the  amount  of  which  notliiog 
hut  an  approximation  can  be  stated,  but  of 
wliich  the  following  itenuT  will  give  a  general 
idea. 

Besides  their  salaries,  the  bishops  generally 
hold  several  other  lucrative  sinecures:  thus 

the  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  treasurer  and  canon 
of  his  own  cathedral/  at  a  salary  of  £1.193 
per  annum.  —  Reetur  of  ShabrooJt,  £280--' 
Canon  of  Durham,  £2,600,  malcine  a  tota'  of 
£4.078  net,  besides  the  income  or  his  see, 
fines,  etc.  ! 

Hut,  the  sources  of  emolument  do  not  st^ 
here— ^without  saying  anything  of  splendid 
palaces,  rent  free,  and  tiot  inehided  in  their 
salaries,  (t!ie  Bishops  of  Loudon  and  Win- 
chester have  two  each.j — the  item  of  livings 
must  be  talcen  into  consideration.  The  Bishop 
of  Durham  has  61  livings  in  his  gift;— the 
Bisliop  of  Winchester  8G ;  the  Bishop  of  London 
127  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  174,  which 
174  livings  are  worth  £80,000  per  annum  I 

Now,  of  course,  I  do  not  say  that  they 
pocket  the  incomes  of  tliese  livings — hut  I  do 
say  that  they  derive  great  advantages  frum 
the  patronage  :  1st.  They  grantthem  to  their 
sons,  nephews^  cousins,  and  poor  relations, 
thus  having  a  perpetual  means  of  cnricliing 
their  families — who  are  preappointed,  suuie- 
times  ill/ tuts  before  their  birth,  to  fat  livings 
of  £2,000  or  >£3,000  per  annum !  sometimes  a 
very  old  man  is  placed  in  the  living  who  will 
be  sure  to  die  about  the  time  wbea  the  hopeful 
son  ot  the  bishop  comes  of  age — and  sometimes 

*  The  Bishop  of  irin<?A<«t<r,  in  last  ye  a r  alone, 
ceived  £"^0,681  from  fiaes  oi^lj>^ud  be  itremeia* 
bdred  that  every  finO  l»flid  IMI  iVtaV  1«r  HHf*' 
ptrtti  qftMalmrslit 
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;i  temporary  warmiag-paa  is  put  in,  remoYable 
bjjf  stipulation. 

2d.  The  llTlngs  an  frequently  bold  — 
■otPally  sold  to  tlie  highest  bidder — a  begetting 
sin  of  the  ohurch  predomiuaikt  from  the  ear- 
liest ages. 

3rd.  Competitiott  for  clerical  employment 
existing  as  it  does  in  weaving  or  spinning, 
(though  in  a  minor  degree)  a  private  clerical 
auction  has  been  known  to  take  place,  of  the 
moat  scandalous  description  :  for  instance — a 
living  is  worth  £1000  per  annum,  the  bishop  is 
solicited  to  bestow  it  on  .1  candidate,  who, will 
premise  to  be  satisfied  with  £800,  and  the 
rest  goes  to  heaven»  vuX  the  bishop's  sleeves. 
Bnt  ft  rival  steps  forward— who  bids  £7(^0* — 
"  Going!  going  !"  cries  the  bishop.  "  £600  P' 
bids  another.  **  Going;  !  going  !*'  cries  tho 
Bight  Reverend  Father  in  God.  *'  £.)oO  1" 
bi<&  a  fottrih  !  **  Gone  !*'  cries  the  bishop, 
and  the  pastor  of  the  faithful  is  appointed. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  whoro  a 
bishop  has  nearly  200  livings,  ho  contrives  by 
some,  or  all  of  these  means  to  swell  his  income 
to  an  almost  indefinite  extent. 

But  even  -this  is  not  all  I    There  is  the  leas- 
ing of  episcopal  estates — and  one  bishop  has 
actually  leased  tu/enlt/  o/ie  estates  lo  las  own 
sons  /—the  terms,  conditions,  and  advantages 
which  may  be  imagined. 
Another  bishop,  in  granting  leases  on  lives 
to  his  own  family,  showed  the  most  ingenious 
rapacity  in  the  selection  of  the  said  "  lives '*-~ 
heselecting  the  three  youngest  infants  of  the 
royal  family,  bt^cause  he  considered  that  t!ie 
most  loog-lived  race  in  the  entire  kingdom  ! 

Besides  all  these  souroes  of  emolnmeni,  there 
Stethe  universities — worth  £741,000  per  an- 
num— of  which  the  church  contrives  to  ohtain 
nearly  half,  the  bishops,  of  course,  coming  in 
for  their  proportionate  share ! 

The  charities  are  again  a  frnttAil  mine  for 
plunder.  The  extent  of  malversation  here  has 
never  been  thorouglily  investigated,  but  has 
been  proved  to  be  enormous.  Charities,  when 
lefti  worth  £5  or  £6  per  annum,  have  beoome 
worth  £6000  or  XtjnuO,  but  the  entire  differ- 
eoce  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  clerpi^y.  In 
Bochester  £iO  per  annum  was  left  for  6  old 
men.  No  recipients  have  existed  since  1700, 
until  just  now,  when  tvto  men  have  been  ap- 
pointed, and  received  £1  10s,,  but,  before  they 
got  it  (such  is  clerical  rapacity),  10s.  iras  de- 
ducUd  as  a  fee,  by  a  dean  and  chapter  having 
£17,700  per  annum ! 

A  case,  almost  equally  gross,  often  more  so, 
may  be  found  in  nearly  every  town  in  £ng- 

AU  the  above,  may  howev^  be  considered  a 
Htrt  of  legitimate  plunder — a  .plundert  gross  as 
it  is,  yet  sanctioned  by  law.-  However,  these 
figanttc.  riches  have  not  satisfied  episcopal  ra- 
pacity, that  has  tried  by  means,  the  ns&rious- 


apparent — to  swell  the  vast  treasury  of  rapiirici' 
housed  in  the  coffeis  of  religious  idleness.  The 
law  itself  has  heenvMated-^UitHik  broken-^dnd 
honesty  outraged  in  the  attempt  tOSWcAiillhe 
episcopal  income  by  illicit  means. 

Ou  tile  loth  of  May,  1837.  an  act  wa^passod^ 
fixing  the  jwenites  of  thebishops  at  sami  varyw 
ing  from  £4,200  to  £15.000  per  annum.  (Tula 
irrespective  of  fines  and  all  other  sources  of 
emolument,  being  the  bare  salary  of  the  bishop.) 
With  these  respective  iiMomM  the  bishops  un- 
dertook to  be  satisiied-^&nd,  in  order  that  the 
management  of  their  revenues  might  not  be 
taken  out  of  their  own  hands,  pledged  their 
holy  word  that,  if  their  estates,  etc,  wero  left 
in.  their  own  keeping,  they  would  hand  what- 
ever surplus  there  might  bo  beyond  the  stipu- 
lated "tiin,  to  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners. 
But  how  have  they  kept  their  word  ? 

The  see  of  Chidieiter  was  to  have  jS4.200— 
instead  of  which,  in  7  years,  it  has  taken 
£1.225  beyond  the  fixed  amount. 

Tiie  see  of  Rochester  (£5,000) — has  taken 
£1,430  too  much,. 

The  see  of  NorwUtk  (£i,$00)^has  taken 
£2,071  too  much. 

Thus  this  episcopal  trinity  holds  £4,776, 
of  other  people's  money — entrusted  to  its  care, 
but  appropriated  for  its  own  use  I 

A  second  trinity,  St.  AsapK  Tork,  and  Ely, 
have  pocketed  money  not  belonging  to  them, 
£1,661,  £3,317,  and  £9,242,  respectively,  oc 
£13,220  together  I 

Now  for  trinity  number  three  : — 

The  see  ol  Salidurj/  (£5,000)  has  taken  la 
the  same  period,  £6,96^  too  much. 

The  see  of  SL  David's  (£4,500),  has  taken 
£7,023  too  much. 

The  see  of  Od^rci  (5,000)  has  taken  £8,010 
too  much. 

Thus  this  trinity  has  robbed  tho  rightful 
ownersof  £23,491 1 

Trinity  number  four  rises  to  a  noble  elcva^ 
tion.  Tiie  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester 
sUted  that  £f  0,000  and  £7,000  per  annum 
respectively  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  their 
successors  to  perform  thdr  duties,  and  accord- 
iii<rly  in  1837  that  sum  was  assigned  them  for 
their  salary. 

But  they  themselves  receive  far  different. 

Wiw^eiter't  income  amounts  to  £217,259 
in  fourteen  years,  or  £53,161  moTO  than  he 
declared  sufliciciit 

Loiuloiis  to  £217.259,  or  £77,269  toomuck 
according  to  his  own  statement. 

Durham  (fixed  at  £8.000  per  annum)  has 
an  income  ainountin;]^  to  £101,658,  in  fourteen 
years — or  £79,658  more  than  by  his  own 
showing  he  ought  to  receive.. 

These  three  bishops  accordingly  xob  the 
country  of  £910,083  iti  fhnrteen  years,  be- 
youd  the  legitimate  .  robbery  oii  £3o0,000 
which  tho      allQws  them ;  whoKeaa  eoinmon 
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4560^088  ABSORBED  BY  THRRB  MBN  IN  FOUR- 
TEEN TEARS  (without  reckouing  fines,  plurali- 
ties»  patroua^e,  charities,  universities,  &c., 
which  swell  it  to  at  least  a  v^ion,  perhaps 
mueh  more),  is  a  downright  robbery  practised 
upon  society. 

Thus  this  trinity  has  takoa  improperly 
J&105»0n  10s.  iu  seven  years  I 

In  the  above  a  seven  years*  average  has 
been  given,  lest  it  should  bo  pnitl,  ?ome  par- 
ticular year  had  been  cliosen  in  which  spe- 
cial causes  operated  to  swell  the  episcopal 
income,  and  that  a  commensurate  deficiency 
might  occur  the  next.  That  cannot  be  said 
in  a  run  of  seven,  and  of  fourteen  yoni-s  ! 

I  will  now,  however,  proceed  to  take  their 
last  year's*  or  last  two  years*  income,  to  shew 
what  twelve  months  of  rapine  amount  to, 
and  to  evidence  that  that  i-npine  i?  not  dimi- 
nishing, but  growing  more  rampant  with 
eveiy  day. 

Twk  had  £10,000  assigned.  In  1849-50  he  re- 
ceived £28.674,or£8.674  more  thanhisdue. 
He,  in  common  with  other  bishops^  had 
pledged  his  hcmour,  and  was  bound  in  Taw 
as  well,  to  hand  over  this  surpliLs  to  the 
Commip^ionprs :  ho  paid  over  £8.7^0.  so 
that  he  Uas  abstracted  £4.924  !  *  Wliat 
say  you  to  this?  What  would  be  done  to 
a  tiadesman  who  acted  thus  towards  his 
creditors  ? 

Ainph  and  Banffor  was  fixed  at  5,20(V. ;  in 
1850  ho  received  12,500/.,  refunded  only 
1,8002.,  and  thus  malappropriates  6,0001.1 

Worcester  wns  fixed  a.t  5,000^  In  1849  and 
1850  he  received  18,243/.,  has  refunded 
only  1,100/.,  and  thus  malappronriatcs 
7,143/.! 

London  was  fixed  (iU  already  stated)  at 
10,000/.  In  1850  he  received"  19,895/.,  has 
actually  refunded  nothing^  and  thus  holds 
9,896f.  of  money  not  his  own. 

Ihirham  was  fixed  at  8,000/.  ;  in  1850  he  re- 
.38,619  ;  he  has  refunded  only  11. 200/.,  and 
con.sequcntly  malappropriates  19,419/.  ! 

*  It  is  due  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  state  that 
I      he  nffirms  his  income  to  have  been  £17,647  in  18J9, 
I     and  £G,986  iu  1851,  together  £24,5:13  ;  but  this  itt  his 
I     imC  income,  he  stHtet— hi»  r/ross  income  ig  above  the 
amount  stated  in  tlie  text.    But  this,  ni^ain,  is  a  cle- 
I     sieal  jii^le :  nit  imaginuble  and  imnginary  deduc> 
•     tions  are  made  from  the  gross  income,  to  reduce  it 
I     in  the  oyos  of  gf)vernii)ent.    It  is  further  due  to  Ihe 
I     Archbishop  to  state,  that  ho  atKnns  his  net  income 
in  1818  to  haTC  l)een  only  ^6y&lS,  in  the  same  way, 
bci»if»  £81 ,051  for  tliree  jrenrs,  or  £1 ,051  more  than  he 
ought  hy  lew  to  receive,  whereas  ho  has  paid  £;>,750. 

I As  '.  am  never  knowingly  guilty  of  mnking  an  expjrte 
or  one-sided  statement,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  insert 
tbi  (Statement  of  the  ^hbisbop,  accordiogto  which 
be  t«ould  have  paid  £2.<I99  too  moeh  on  the  Ikrw 
years.  in<:tend  of  £i.'J2i  two  little  on  th'?  f>ro.    Tlie  | 
j     Arohbisliop  may  Imvc  the  full  benefit  of  the  .state- 
j     m«fnt.    I  do  not  helicvo  in  its  aecurary  :  u-hy  should  j 
he  have  paid  £2,699  too  mucli,  when  his  very  letter 
I    proves  him  to  bexnoet  particular  aboat  securing  the 
ftill  amount  of  hia  income  ?  I  have  no  specific  answer 
to  tr.Ahe  fbr  ttie  moment ;  but  I  give  him  the  benefit 
of  tl  10  statement,  for  he  shall  not  say  that  I  conceal 
finy  .hing  that  can  be  advanced  on  tbeotber  side.  B. J. 


Winchester  was  fixed  at  7,000Z. ;  in  1850  he 
received' 28,388/.,  has  refunded  not  one 
sixpence,  but  uublushiugly  appropriates 
2l,888f. !  • 
Thus  two  bishops  in  two  years,  and  four 
bishops  in  one  year,  have  robbed  the  right- 
ful owner.H  of  08.769/.!    Such  are  the  doiugs 
of  the  bishops  iu  1851.  ' 

'*  And  he  said  unto  them,  take  nothing  for 
yonr  journey,  neither  staves  nor  scrip,neither 
bread,  neither  money,  neither  have  two  coats 
apiece.'* — Luke,  is,  3.* 

And  what  is  the  nuwh  that  they  perform  f 
When  they  really  do  perform  their '  duties  .is 
required  by  law,  their  work  is  )i€xt  to  nothing 
— you  can  hardly  say  what  they  have  to  do  I 
Bot  little  as  this  is.  they  do  not  even  do  tlist! 
For  instsnoe — like  the  Bishop  of  Rochester — 
though  stxmni  to  Jo  it,  never  make  a  single 
visitatioQ  of  their  cathedral.  Tboy  do  not 
eren  keep  titeir  own  chapters  to  their  wmIc 
One  dean  preached  three  times  in  six  months— 
another  twice,  reeeiving  G80/.  for  it,  at  Ro- 
chester— another  not  at  all — the  rest  in  pro- 
portion. 

Take  another  diocese— that  of  Ely,  by  way 
of  ilhistration  -  anrl  here  I  quote  from  the 
sp(  rch  of  Sir  P.  Hall :— "  In  Wisbeach  the 
Rev.  II.  Fardell  was  the  ricar.  From  St. 
Peter's  he  reeeired  1,811/.  lOa.,  and  from  St 
Mary's  879/.,  making  a  total  of  2. 100/.  10?. 
Besides,  he  was  prebend  of  Ely,  with  an  income 
of  TOO/.,  and  Vicar  of  Waterbeach  with  600/., 
amoanting  in  the  aggregate  to  5,300{.  Tiiis 
gentleman  was  absent  from  his  duties  for  six 
months  in  eaoh  year.  He  was  son-in-law  of 
Bishop  Sparkes,  In  Wisbeach,  St.  Mary, 
with  a  population  of  1,600/.  there  was  no  re- 
sident clergyman.  In  Wolsoken  the  Rev.  J. 
Blockey,  the  reetor,  was  non-resident,  but  the 
value  of  the  living  was  estimated  at  1,293/. 
Itt  LeTsrington,  Mr.  Sparhes,  the  reetor,  wss 
non-resident,  value  2,091/.,  Canon  of  Ely  iOOl, 
Rector  of  Gunthorpe  534/.,  total  3,233/.,  son 
of  a  former  bishop.  £nneth.  Rev.  Mr.  Jacksoo, 
rector,  non-resident ;  ralae  2,290/. ;  preben- 
dary of  Christ  College,  in  Braeoa.  Tyd 
St.  Giles's,  Rer.  Mr.  Watson,  rector,  non-resi- 

*  An  nmusing  instance  of  episcop:U  unscrttpuloQS- 
ncss  is  contuiiicd  in  the  following?:  The  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Ciititorbury,  when  wanting  to  borrow  money 
from  purliainent,  stated  throut^h  Dr.  Lusliiogton  that 
his  income  was  worth  92,0001.  The  M/y  next  pear 
when  asked  hy  Government  to  give  a  recuni  of  his 
income  for  the  purpose  of  tabing  something  {from 
the  rich  bishops  to  ^vc  to  the  poorer oius,  ht  te« 
turned  his  income  at  lO.OOOt.  only. 

The  following  also  deserves  recording  at  an  in- 
s^noe  of  clerical  Aoiim^^  in  moner  matten :  when  the 
former  commission  demanded  a  return  tho  Blstaofi  cf 
L'bestcr  (now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  rcturneii  his 
income  at  3,951?. — wiiereas  tfir.  rental  of  Id*  U<tr»ed 
estitte  ira$  found  to  be  lG,2;>ii'.  or  or  12.285/.  more 
than  he  said.  Tho.  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
returned  hid  income  at  8S,916{.,  it  was  found  to  U 
.52,030?.  or  30, (K)bi.  more  than  he  stated.  The  Awh- 
bishop  of  York  returned  his  income  at  13,798L,  it  e** 
found  to  be  41,D30?.,  or  'J7,232{,  more  thSM  iM  'S^ 
firmed.  And  all  this  is  mereljr  rental. 
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dent;  value,  1,200^,;  this  gentleman  resides 
inGoernsej,  and  pays  bis  curate  only  120^. 
pw  atmnm ;  popalation  900,  very  few  attend 
the  dmroli.  Tyd  St.  Mary's,  Rev.  Mr.  Boa- 
verse,  rector,  non-resident;  value  1.200i.  ; 
Prebend  of  Lincoln,  1,000/.  ;  Rector  of  Wool- 
Imidiiiff,  92tl.;  total,  1,0271.  Here,  tben. 
tbey  had 5 cleiiiymen  receiving  11, 142/.  lis.  4d. 
and  not  doinj;  any  duty,  and  onr  rlergyman 
receiving  3,390^.,  and  doing  duty  wUen  it 
raited  lin  eonventence," 

Another  imtanee  has  been  forwarded  to  me 
by  a  friend  from  the  same  di'oce5?c  : — At 
March,  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  rector  of  that 
parish,  with  Doddington  and  Bcnwick  ad- 
joining, received  no  less  than  12.000{.  last 
ycnr  for  great  tithe,  and  in  18  *n  14,000!.,  out 
fif  which  he  paj'S  one  curate  1. 50/.  a-year,  and 
aouther  a  little  over  100^.,  and  very  seldom 
hioMelf  makM  bis  appearaDee  amongst  his 
ptrishioners." 

Tliat  is  the  wny  In  which  the  Blsihops  worl? 
themselves,  and  on  iliat  their  subordinate 
work  under  them, 

'lueii*  iuuute  character,  tho  fact  that  the 
little  deeenoy  there  is  among  tbero,  is  merely 
the  result  of  compulsions  as  shown  by  their  vices 
and  idleness  being  the  more  rampant,  tho  more 
they  are  removed  from  public  observation. 
Sir  P.  Hall  has  described  the  oondition  of  the 
Welch  chui^hes — roofless  —  unglazed  ~weeds 
in  the  chancel — sheep  grazing  in  the  tower — 
no  congregation — because  of  the  neglect  and 
vises  of  tlus  dergy—- although  the  Dissenting 
Chapels  are  crowded  on  all  sides!  a  few  (though 
very  few)  political  old  Sarvms  have  been  done 
away  with — it  is  time  to  begin  with  the  reli- 
^Otts  Sarums  too. 

The  character  of  tho  local  clergy  is  often, 
pirtii  ularly  in  VfMnote  parishes,  infamous  in 
the  extreme — so  much  so  that  satires  as  pun- 
gent aa  those  on  the  old  medieeval  priests  of 
Some,  aro  in  the  mouths  of  the  parishioners 
npplicd  to- the  modem  clergy  of  the  Anglican 

churoh. 

But  the  cause  of  religion  and  common  sense 
ii  better  served  by  their  neglect,  than  by  their 

activity.  Wlien  they  interfere,  they  outrage 
both.  They  split  into  fraction^),  they  contra- 
dict each  other  well, — but  they  contradict 
tsiaon  and  Christianity  more. 

The  one  tells  you  a  black  garment,  the  other 
a  white  one,  becomes  them  best:  forgetting 

that  the  gi^rmcnt  of  hwetty  wottid  beoome 

them  best  of  nil. 

The  one  holds  the  doctrine  of  "  baptismal 
regeneration,"  the  other  denies  its  truth. 
AMording  to  one,  sprinkling  with  water  is 
necessary  for  an  Infant's  admission  Icto  heaven 
— according  to  another,  it  is  not.  For  ray 
part,  1  hold  tho  water  highly  necessary,  after 
the  vnele^ii  haadi  of  a  mbop  hATe  been 
fiwed  upon  Its  froot» 


Tho  one  says  flowers  at  the  altar  are  an 
"  abomination" — the  other  says  chey  are 
good,  if  not  too  plentiful,  as  they  perfame  the 
church but  the  sweet  laTOur  is  ansoaght  bv 

both  ! 

The  one  affirms  that  lights  aud  choristers 
are  requisite — as  though  a  candle  were  ne- 
cessary to  find  the  road  to  heaven  I  The 
other  tell.s  you  it  shows  direct  to  holl ;  but 
both  neglect  alike  tho  light  of  common  s^nse, 
and  voice  of  reason. 

But,  while  they  try  to  recreate  the  SU' 
peratition  of  a  bygone  era  in  others,  they  show 
its  fanaticism  in  themselves,  an  the  recpnt 
vote  ui  Llie  bibhopriddeu  iord^  has  proved.  Not 
a  bishop  but,  if  asked  personally,  would  ad- 
mit that  an  honest  Jew,  believing  and  acting 
[  iVom  convictiou,  would  go  to  heaven.  They 
dared  not  deny  thh  in  the  broad  mind-light 
of  the  19th  centary,— yet  they  tell  you  that 
a  man  who  is  fit  to  enter  hearen  ia  not  fit  to 
go  into  this  Home  of  Common*' ! 

Again  !  such  oi'e  the  doings  of  the  bishops 
in  1850. 

Let  US  hero  givo  ouo  glance  at  the  coI« 

leetivc  wealth  of  the  bishops  nnd  their 
church.  I  have  elbewhere*  shown  t!int  tlip 
i*evenue  of  the  church  is  in  reality  more  Lhau 
£12,800,000  per  annum.  Let  us  take  it  at  onlr 
£10,000,00*'.  According  to  that  low  ostf- 
niate,  the  church  has  received  in  bare  income. 
Without  reckoning  interest^  ^£3,600,000,000, 
TaitEB  Thouhai?d  Six  Hviibred  Mnxio!! 
Pounds  sterling  since  the  Reformation. 

But,  suppose  you  capitaliso  its  annual  in- 
come, and  put  it  at  compound  interest : — 
begin  only  at  1800,  and  end  five  years  henoe,. 
at  i  s.jf), — it  will  amount  to  a  sum  of  nearly 
£4,000,000,000,  Four  Thocbamo  MiLua^c 
Pounds  sisaLiNo. 

Let  them  not  talk  about  pauperism,  or 
national  debt  after  that ! 

We  have  now  seen  what  the  bishops  get. 
We  have  seen  "  the  tliinj^  they  ought  to  hav^ 
done,"  but  do  «ol — ^we  have  seen  "the  things 
they  ought  not  to  have,  done,"  but  do  ;  and 
"verily,  there  is  no  health  in  them 

They  boast  they  arc  descended  direct 
from  the  apostles,  each  new  bishop  being 
sanctified  by  the  imposition  of  hands  by 
three  other  hipliops ;  this  is  v.  hat  they  call 
the  "  Apostolical  Succession."  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  them,  there  were  no  bishops  in  the 
first  century — there  is  good  reason  to  sup-^ 
pose  the  link  has  often  since  been  severed; 
and  were  it  not,  as  there  have  been  two  bad 
biahopH  out  of  every  three,  instead  of  deriv- 
ing sanctity  from  the  "imposition"  ^it  ts  an 
imposition)  even  if  they  had  been  holy  before^ 
they  would  have  beenunsanctified  by  the  con* 
taminating  touch  ! 

They  ahonld  be  appointed,  we  are  told,  by 
the  Holy  Bpirlti  but  th^  ace  appointed  by 

*  Csnterlwiiy  mnm  Bwne, 
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Lord  John  BubmU,  and  new  batch  of 
bishopa*'  is  a  ministerial  measure  on  a  change 
of  government.  They  are  corrupt  in  their 
origm— corrupt  in  their  action — corrupt  in 
their  objects. 

What  8ay«  (he  Scripture  Come  out 
from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith 
the  Lord."— 2  Cor.,  vi.,  17.  • 

Whence  comes  the  bishop] — From  tho 
Privy-council  and  the  House  of  Lords. 

What  says  the  Scripture"?— "Ye  ehalL  not 
take  nnto  ye  the  power  of  mlers." 

What  bays  the  biahop  I — He  voted  for  au 
Indian  massacre,  or  a  Kaffir  War. 

What  says  the  Scripture  ] — Thou  shalt 
teach,  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready ! 
mind.  ' — 1  Peter,  v.  3.  | 

What  says  the  bishop  1— Thou  shalt  pay 
us  twenty-five  men  two  millions  per  annum, 
or  thy  soul  shall  be  damned  ! 

What  says  the  Scripture  i—*' They  that 
take  to  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

What  does  (he  bishop?— He  blesses  and 
consecrates  the  regimental  COloOTS  of  men 
who  murder  for  id,  a  day. 


What  says  the  Scripture  i—"  Be  ye  not 
lords  OTer  God's  heritage."    "Why  callest 

thou  me  RaLbir*  "Neither  be  y^  callgd 
masterii. — Matt,  xxiii.  8,  10,  11. 

What  fij^s  the  bishop  1— Thou  shalt  call 
me  your  Lord  or  your  Grace,  the  Right 
Reverend  lather  in  Qod,  the  JUrd  Biaipp 

of 

*'How  can  ye  believe  which  receive  honour 
of  one  another,  and  seek  not  the  honour 
which  Cometh  from  God  onlyf' — John  v. 
44. 

They  tell  you  they  are  anxious  for  your 
fbith.  You  might  all  turn  Xmdks,  if  you 
would  maiLe  them  muftis. 

They  tell  you  they  arc  zealous  for  your 
souls.  No  !  it's  your  pocketa  and  their  con* 
tents  that  they  ai-e  zealous  for. 

They  ?ay  you  must  take  them  on  trust,— 
1  hey  say  you  must  bold  them  as  true  : 

They  say  you'll  be  damned  if  von  dent. 
But  yau  wght  to  he  dMmtm  if  $9^  iU>, 


THE  STABS. 

From  tlie  German  oj  E.  M.  ArnM, 


DIE  STERNLEIX. 

Und  die  sODDe.  aie  mach:e  den  weiien  Ilit^ 

Um  die  Welt, 
Unddie  Siernkin  RprachSD  i  **^rei8enmit 

t'm  die  Weil." 
Und  die  Bonne  aie  scUr.lt  sie:  *'ihr  bleibet  zu 
Hans, 

Denii      brenn  ench  d'f.  goldenen  Acuglein  aujs, 

Bei  dem  leurigen  Hill  um  die  Welt.'' 


The  sun,  he  made  UIh  widfij  wide  ride 

Round  the  world ; 
And  the  stars  they  said,  **  We  will  go  hy  thy  side, 

Round  the  v  orld." 
But  the  sun  waxed  wrath:  *•  At  home  ye  stay. 
Or  I  burn  your  golden  eyes  away 

la  my  fiery  ride  round  the  world." 


And  the  stars  to  the  kindly  Boon  repair 

lu  the  nighty 
Saying.  **  Thou  throned  on  the  elonds  of  aftr 

In  the  night! 
Let  us  wander  with  thee,  for  thy  gentle  ray 
Will  n<»*9r  more  burn  our  soft  eyes  away  !*' 

And  she  took  than,  oompanions  of  n^t. 

Now  welcome!  ye  stars,  and  thou  moun  so  liind. 

In  the  night; 
Te  know  what  dwdls  in  the  heart  and  mind, 

Ixi  the  night. 
Come  and  kindle  the  lights  in  tbe  flmament 
blue, 

Xiiat  I  may  revel  and  sport  like  you 
In  the  kindly  sports  of  Uie  night. 


PUETHEK  OPIN^iOiSS  OK  THE  WOEK  Oi  THE  WHIQS. 


T\'  a  recent  number  a  summary  was  given  of  the 
opinions  of  tbe  press  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Ministry,  and  of  tbe  authoritiesof  Tothill  Fields 

toivards  tlic  Chartist  Prisoners  confined  within 
its  walls; — povmission  is  now  askid  to  ««?h!o5n 
an  account  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  i'ai  iiu- 
ment  on  the  same  subject.  The  entire  press 
has  given  but  a  very  mutilated  report  of  the 
proceedings— and,  as  it  is  conceived  that  this 
matter  is  one  of  public  importance,  that  it  is 


not  a  personal  case,  but  one  appertaining  to 
the  entire  Chartist  body— and  as  it  Is  monilly  • 
certain  that  the  ease  will  be  brought  on  again 

the  fubt  thing  next  session, — it  is  absolutely 
requisite  that  public  attention  should  be  di- 
rected to  tho  matter — that  the  public  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  every 

allegation  contained  in  the  petition  is  nc!mittcd 
in  the  official  documents  as  printed,— and  that, 
a  gross  system  of  illegal  tyranny  and  ueitj^' 
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has  been  attempted  to  be  BpreoDed  by  as  gross 
a  tissue  of  falsehood  and  .prevarication.  TUe 

following  is  a  report,  taken  verbatim  from  t!i" 
Morning  Adv^rtmi'  of  July  23,  of  the  debate 

00  the 

CASE  OF  ERNEST  JON£S. 

On  the  motion  for  receiving  the  leport  of  tbe 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUAKT  called  the  atten- 
tion of  tbe  honse  to  the  case  of  Ernest  C  Jones, 
BB  Stated  in  his  petition,  presented  to  that  house 
on  tbe  2Gth  of  May  last,  and  to  move  for  copies 
of  all  rules  and  regulations  which  at  any  time, 
from  the  yoar  1840  to  the  present,  have  been  in 
force  within  the  several  prisons  in  England  and 
Wales,  su  far  as  they  may  afToct  prisoners  con- 
victed of  political  offences.  He  owed  no  apology 
to  the  Louse  fur  bringing  this  subject  forward, 
ibr  it  was  tbe  duty  of  every  member  to  bring  a 
ca><e  of  injustice  before  the  house  whenever  it 
canv^  ofFicially  under  his  notice.    lie  had  been 
more  tiiau  two  months  attempting  to  get  this 
motion  on,  bat  hitherto  he  had  been  nnable  to 
obtain  an  open  day,  and  he  had,  therefore,  no 
ftltemative  but  to  introduce  it  as  an  nmend- 
ment  to  a  government  motion.  Ernest  Charles 
Jones  was  a  barrister  at  law,  the  son  of  a 
majw  in  the  army,  and  a  gentleman  of  some 
literary  fnme.    In  1848  he  irns  rommitted  t 
Tothil[-6dd.H  prison  for  a  political  offence,  and 
Krhat  Mr.  Jones  complained  of  in  his  petition 
to  the  house  was,  the  treatment  be  reoeived 
while  undergoing  bis  imprisonment.    Most  of 
the  aW'gations  in  his  pctUion  iccrc  admitted  by 
thi  aiUk(/rUi€S  of  the  gaol,  and  (Jtcre/ore  no  dis- 
jmU  eoM  arite  on  thai  par$  of  the  question. 
Xo  7  these  allegations  were  familiar  to  th 
hoose,  and  he  nesd  not  remind  linnourable 
members  that  the  treatment  Mr.  Junes  had 
neeived  was  qoite  contrary  to  law.  More  than 
once  he  was  kept  in  solitary  eon6neraent  on 
bread  and  vpater,  because  h  •  rrfinrd  to  pick 
oakum ;  and  ho  contended  that  the  order  of 
the  visiting  justioes  sanctioning  that  proceed- 
ing was  totolly  at  varianee  with  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  Once  he  was  confined  in  that  way 
fpr  no  less  than  six  days,  while  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament provided  that  a  prisoner  should  be 
kept  in  solitude  on  bread  and  water  only.  Two 
other  miserable  prisoners,  whose  names  were 
familiar  to  the  hnnpp,  ^^cre  put  into  solitary 
confinement  on  the  same  occasion,  and  for  the 
tame  cavie,  and  the  reeull  which  followed  that 
proceeding  was  a  itain  npon  the  criminal  an- 

1  na'.a  of  tbe  country.  They  died  of  the  cholera. 
I  Ernest  Jones  escaped  that  horrible  fate,  but 
I  the  treatment  so  impaired  his  health  that  it 
I    was  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  he  would 

ever  tboroughly  recover  his  lost  strength.  Jf 
WW  Uieless  Jar  the  medical  ojicersof  the  prison 
to  tof  dtat  their  prisoners  did  not  suffer  from 
'  in  their  replies  to  the  allega- 

tha't  he 

Of  tho 


0-:(;;ui:: 


tions  of  Mr.  Jones  they  admitted 

9vibn§L  iam  ohMiue  iaflmiimattoii 


eyelids;  and  on  one  ooeasion,  when  |m 

placed  in  the  refractory  ward,  he  lost  upwards 
of  a  stone  in  his  weight.    The  report  of  the 
governor  charged  the  petitioner  with  having 
used  violent  language  in  the  letter  whioh  he 
was  allowed  to  write  from  the  prison*  end  thefe* 
was  the  reason  why  his  permission  to  write 
was  withheld.    Now  ha  (Lord  Dudley  Stuart) 
had  looked  through  all  the  thirtaeor  letters 
which  Mr.  Jones  wrote  while  in  prison,  and  Ae 
h  (d  no  hesitation  in  declarin(^  that  the  report 
of  the  fjorernor  u  aa  lUterly  unfounded  in  truth. 
He  denied  that  this  treatment  of  Mr.  Junes 
was  et  ell  warranted  by  law;  he  waa  not 
treated  as  a  political  but  as  an  ordinary  offen- 
der, and  that  was  contrary  to  all  !a  v  and 
usage*     Cobi>ett,  Ramsbottom,  and  Lovellf 
when  they  wofooommitted  for  sedition,  were 
treated  In  a  very  different  manner.  Tb^ 
were  allowed  full  p^^rmission  to  see  their  friends, 
and  one  of  them  nut  only  wrote  a  history  of 
Amerioe  while  bo  was  in  gaol,  bat  was  per- 
mitted to  be  married  in  prison.    Hunt,  the 
house  would  rpmember,  was  ill-treated  while 
be  was  imprisoned,  but  be  afterwards  reeovered 
compensation  from  the  governor  of  the  gaol, 
while  the  government  took  U|)on  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  discharcinr^  him  f  r  his 
misconduct.    Feargus  O'Connor,  Cooper,  and 
O'Connetl,  when  they  were  imprisoned,  met 
with  trealmmt  inhieh  pruenlod  a  very  tirong 
contrast  to  thai  which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Jones:  but  then  they  were  im- 
prisoned under  a  conservative  and  liberal 
government,  while  Mr.  Jones  was  imprisoned 
by  a  whig  and  illiberal  administration.  It  wea 
the  basest  and  most  stupid  act  for  a  govern- 
ment to  confound  political  offenders  with 
ordinary  eriminals.   That  was  the  opinion  of 
many  eminent  statesmen  and  judges  on  the 
judicial  bench,  Who  thought  that  the  prisoners 
had  rights  to  enjoy  and  maintain  as  well  as 
the  government  who  imprisoned  them.  Henry 
Vincent's  treatment  in  being  removed  from  a  ' 
provincial  gaol  and  placed  in  the  Penitentiary 
where  he  was  conipelied  to  wear  the  commoa 
dress  of  the  prison,  and  furbidden  to  commu- 
nicate with  bis  Mends,  celled  forth  the  con- 
demnation of  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  and  the 
bouse;  but  what  would  the  learned  judge  have 
said  had  the  prisoner,  in  addition  to  that 
treatment,  been  compelled  to  piek  oaknm,  or 
psss  his  time  in  solitary  conBnemcnt,  living 
upon  bread  and  wntrr  ?  Mr.  Ernest  Jones  was 
not  aUuwed  the  use  <  f  a  knife  and  fork  at  his 
meals,  but  was  compelled  to  devour  his  fooA 
with  bis  hands  like  a  beast.    What  would  the 
learned  judge  or  the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
who  laid  down  rules  for  the  treatment  of  Mr» 
O'Connor  when  he  was  imprisoned,  havef^id 
of  that  ?  Some  time  ago,  the  taohse  bed^  en 
assurance  from  the  government   that  they 
would  introduce  a  Bill  for  regulatin^j  the 
treatoieiit  of  offondenii  bat  ap  to  thia  Ter j  day 
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tluit  pledge  rem»iQed  unfalfilled.  Subse^uentlj 
tke  right  hofi^  baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
HMue-offioe  piNxtiieed  to  gira  dlrMfcioM  tKat 
political  ofTonr^frR  shoiild  bie  scpnratcd  from 
oniinary  criminals ;  but  he  had  yet  to  learn 
that  the  promise  bad  boenkeftt.  Certainly  it  had 
nai  in  m  oaae  of  Mr.  Ement-f  obet,  and  there* 
fore  he  oould  not  help  thinkinja;  that  it  was  time 
the  bouse  infiisted  tipon  lppi«hting  \ipon  this 
important  Bubjeot.  How  could  they  liope  to 
changA  the  vidini  and  oplnitoiul  'of  a  pon tieal 
offidkider  by  treating  liim  with  bo  much 
cruelty  .n»  was  complamed  of  in  this  cas^e  ? 
Ufi  tmated,  than,  that  the  next  sefisioii  w^uld 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  witlieat  an  effort 
bdiag  nude  to  alter  the  s^^stem.  In  one  in- 
stance  which  had  come  to  hia  knowledge  the 
prisoner  had  been  refused  the  right  of  peti- 
tioning the  house,  which  he  apprehended 
wpe  a  bimA  of  the  jiHviUges  of  tlte  hovsr,  for, 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Blackstone  and  all  tlie 
lei^al  writers  which  the  country  had  pro- 
dnood,  held  it.to  be  the  inherent/ *WieiMiAfe 
ritffit  of  evert;  Eiiglishmant  no  m&tiev  in  what 
pltiintion  bo  might  find  himselft  to  lay  his 
grievances  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
Xpw,  the  same  right  had  been  denied  to  Mr. 
K*  Joneo  by  the  visitino:  magis^tes,  and  he 
eoAild  not  help  feeling  that  f/f  rejusal  ih  rolred 
a  point  of  deep  and  serious  iniprn  tance  to  the 
hotm.  in  the  case  of  Smith  O  iirieu  and 
tho8e  who  had  been  attained  of  the  ohaxge  of 
high  trcaaou  with  him,  a  petitiou  had  bceii 
received  from  the  parties  by  the  iiouae,  aud 
diftcusaed  and  oouBidered,  aud  that  after  their 
oonviction ;  and  it  followed,  therefore*  in  the 
rrisc  of  Mr.  JoneB,  that  the  viBitLng  magis- 
tiiite?v  had  no  rigitt  to  interfere,  and  prevent 
the  traosmiiision  of  \m  petition  to  the  house. 
(Uoar^  He  (Lord  Podley  Stnart)  had,  there- 
fore, deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  bring  the 
case  forward.  Had  it  been  earlier  in  the 
session  he  should  have  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee of  hiquiry«  but  it  was  too  late  to  do 
that  now,  and  be  should  oontent  himself  by 
ffivivg  notice  thaf,  at  thf  vrij  earUfH  period 
n^xt  iCBiion,  Jie  should  nm  e  the  appointment  of 
fifc^  a  commttt<0.  JBmtU  Jma  wat  tke  only 
p^itieal  Hffiender  of  the  year  1848  who  received 
no  i^mimon  of  his  sentence  whatever,  but  the 
government  made  him  endure  hi?  term  of 
imprisonment  up  to  the  very  la^t  day.  He 
had  brought .  forwiird  the  case  becanse  he 
thought  it  one  of  gross  injustice,  not  because 
he  agreed  with  the  political  views  and  opin- 
ions of  the  petitioner.  Having  boid  so  much, , 
and  apologisung  to  the  house  for  having  de- 
tained the  liouse  no  lon^j,  lie  begged  to  sit 
down  moving  the  motion  of  'Cjfiuoh  he  had 
given  notice. 

Mr,  W.  WiLLAus  felt  great  pleafluio  in 
seconding  tho  motion.  He  conndeted  it  a 
ditgrace  to  Hit  ajuniry  to  imprison  a  man  and 
treat  him  aa  »  commoa  telon  merely  for 


words  spoken,  and  be  fuUy  sympathised  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  Uie  noble  lofd 
who  had  introduced  thitsulject;  ''The  tnM- 

mont  of  Mr.  Ernest  Jones,  was  most  oppret- 
su  e  and  most  itnjust,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
attributed  to  fcho  visiting  magistrates,  be- 
caufse  the  form  of  treatment  was  preacribed 
by  l:r,v.  rvTui  they  had  no  nltemative  btit  t'^ 
see  that  thr  ro;?iilatiou-!  providing^  wich  hni-^h 
treatment  were  ptit  in  for«*c.    He  was  one  of 
the  viniting  magiBlrafces  during  a  portion  of 
the  period  when  Mr.  E.  .Touoh  was  in  prison, 
and  he  v.as  happy  to  pay  tliat  wliile  he  at- 
tended the  prison  not  a  single  request  which 
Mr.  E.  Jone«madewas.reftijaed.  Tbe-riaithig 
justices  were  plaeed  in  a  position  of  great 
difficulty.    They  were  often  supposed  to  be 
acting  veiy  tyrannically,  when,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  were  only  eonsoientiously  earryiug 
out  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  law. 
One  of  the  prison  repil  ttiona  provided  that 
if  a  prisoner  in  Mr.  K.  J  oucd'^  situation  oould 
pay  JA.  a  week,  he  would  be  ex^pt  firem  the 
dc^duig  ooeupation  of  picking  oakum,  and 
while  he  ^vas  a  visiting  jnstico  Mr.  Jone?s 
friends  v  2;ul;irly  paid  tho  weekly  sum.  Un- 
fortuuaiei.v,  ljowever,tho  two  other  prisonei^, 
Sharp  and  Williams,  were  unable  to  do  m. 
and  they  were  sent  amonijst  thieves,  ani 
felons,  and  pickpockets  to  pifk  oaUnm,  but 
they  refused  to  perform   tiiat  degi-ading 
labour,  and  the  result  was,  that  they  were 
put  into,  solitary  confinement,  wlierr  they 
died  of  cboleitL    He  did  not,  however,  blame 
the  visiting  justices  in  this;  he  blamed  the 
law  which  imposed  such  an  unpleasant  duly 
upon  them — an  impositiaw         a  ditpraesto 
tJie  leijislature,  and  the  Ofte  in  which  they 
lived.   He  eii^pressed his  r^ret  that  the  noble 
lord  had  brought  forward  ti^e  question  .at  so 
late  a  period  of  the  session.    He  waB  Olbrt 
anxious  for  inquiry,  and  if  the  inquiry  were 
uitiuiately   had  he  believed  the  visiting 
justices  would  be  entirely  acquitted  of  aoj 
intentionsd  harshness  or  iqjustioe  vtowsidn 
Mr.  Krcest  Jones?. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  said  the  honourable  member 
fur  Lambeth  had  made  an  excuse  for  himself 
and  his  brother  magistrates  at  the  expense  of 
the  ndes  and  regulations  of  the  prison  as 
established  by  law.    If  that  wore  so,  the  case 
of  tho  noble  lord  wa>i  stt*eugtheued,  aud  the 
necessity  for  legislation  became  ittie  men* 
Important.   But  three  or  four  of  the  iuo«t  | 
important  allejrntions  contained  in  Mr.  E-  , 
Jones's  petitions  wore  pointe  upon  which  the 
magistrates  had  an  opnion.  l%e  honoonble 
member  for  Lambeth,  however,  had.  made  no 
reference  to  them.     H<'  had  said  nothing  , 
about  the  denial  of  permiiision  to  send  a  jpeti-  < 
tion  to  the ,  house.  Now  nothing  coida.  be  | 
more  impoi;tant  to  the  snfcjeots  of  tike** 
realms  than  tho  right  of  petition.    It  tta^ 

oao  of  t^e  safoguarda  of  thek^UbscfeMf^V^ 

...    \  ^  . 
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no  power  ivliaAflivflr  ought  to  be  entoced  to  I  to  the  present  appeal,  give  an  assnrance  that 
promt  or  interfere  with  it.    (Hoar.)   These  i  the  proceeding*  woold,  for  the  future,  be  con- 

visiting  magistrates  had  no  right  to  punish  !  ducted  with  more  prudence  an  !  moderation, 
the  intellact  of  a  priiiOQer,  as  they  bad  at- 
tempted  to  dQ  in  the  oaae  of  Mr.  Ernest  Jones, 
by  refusing .faim  the  use  of  writing  materials. 

Such  an  exercise  of  authority  was  opposed  to  ]  discipline, 
the  feeling  of  the  country,  and  he  hoped  j  motion,  he 


Mr.  BouTERiE  said  that  the  real  point  h^fore 
the  hoote  was  the  recent  treatment  of  Mr. 
Jones,  and  not  the  broAd  question  of  prison 

Xovv,  with  regard  to  the  tonml 
bad  to  state  that  there  were  no 


something  would  tte  done  tto'prevent  such  an  i  roles  or  regulations  that  related  to  political 
abiit<e  of  powers  in  futurei     Leigh<  Hunt, 
Montgomery,  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey,  Coh- 
bett,  oad  other  emincQt  journalists,  wore  once 
imprifloned.for  pdUticu  offenoeo,  bat  they 
were  not  treated  like  Emmt  Jones.  They 
were  allowed  to  supply  their  respective  papers 
\Yith  leading  articles,  and  ultimately  they 
faieiosme,  as  they  were  now,  ornaments  to 
society.    But  that  was  under  a  Tory  Govera- 
ment,  who  treated  tlioii-  political  culprit?; 
with  more  humanity  than  the  Whua  treated 
them.    The  governor  and  chaplatn  of  the 
pad  refused  to  Mr.  Jones  the  use  of  a  list  of 
book^  wliiidi  !tr  had  hoforo  liiiii,  and  wliicli 
nclud  ed  Shukc^jpere,  the  works  of  Sii*  Walter 
Scott»  of  Cooper,  the  Aroeiican  novelist,  and 
the  nords  of  Mr.  Disraeli.    Now,  nothing 
wan  more  absurd  than  such  n  refusal  a>i  that, 
and  ho  hoped,  wiieii  next  this  question  came 
before  the  house,  measures  would  be  taken 
to  proyeut  a  recurrence  of  tho  evils  they  had 
heard  so  much  of  to-day.    (Hear,  hear). 

Colonel  Thompsox  was  glad  in  having  an 
opportunity  of  stating,  tha&  in  his  view,  the 
persons  alluded  to  were  responsible  for  hay^ 
int'.  by  their  ,  own  misconduct,  lost  or  seri- 
ously damaged  a  great  cause.    (Hear,  hear.) 
He,  however,  thought  the  government  had 
acted  with  extreme  impolicy  in  making 
Tnartyrs  of  men  of  whose  political  principles 
they  did  not  approve.    Ho  knew  well  to 
what  extent  the  effect  produced  by  such 
proseootiomi  was  felt  in  that  house.  The 
tendency  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
government  would  be  to  bring  thcfe  men 
mto  the  Houijc  of  Commons;  they  had 
alrsadjseenone  .of  (hem,  and  would  yet  see 
more  returned  as  membei-s  of  Parliament. 
(Hear,  hear.)    Ho  was  ready  to  enter  into  a 
policy  of  a.'jaiuanco  that  Henry  Vincent, 
one  of  the  body,  would  be  elected  for 
the  next  Parliament,  so  certain  was  be  of  his 
hang  returned  (laughter).  He  hoped  he  would 
take  his  scat  in  the  bouse,  if  it  were  only  iur 
the  remarkable  fact  that  he  could  pour  out  by 
the  hour  eloquenee  as  correct  as  if  taken  from 
Blair's  lectures  (lau;jlitcr'j.    IT^'v  he  got  so 
wonderful  a  faculty  was  he^i  kuuwn  to  him  who 
gave  it ;  but  this,  at  any  rate,  was  certain, 
that  he  was  originally  a  loameyman  printer, 
snd  first  made  his  appearance  in  public  at  an 
election  at  Hull  (hear,  hear). 


^  ,      .        ,    He  did  not 

think  it  was  policy  to  institute  sueh  praseoQ- 1  water.*' 
tknn,  and  though  not  disposed  to  blame  the  '    I^ord  Duplet  Stuart 
tUSfvsmwtf  he  hoped  ,thej  iroiddf  in  4MMW  ^  ment  did  not  justify  suohtiMiitiaeAt  iiMUr)* 


prisoners,    Tni'  law  reco$>:niscd  no  distinction 
of  that  port.    Tiic  lasv  made  rnles  and  regula- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  persons  convicted 
of  mrsdcmcanour.    The  act  of  Parliament  im- 
pesed  tlio  doty  of  preparing  those  roles  and 
refrnlatM  im  upon  the  visiting  masistratcs,  and 
allerwards  tl'ev  were  approved  of  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  fur  the  Home  Department.  }sow 
the  roles  which  regulated  Mr.  £.  Jones's 
treatment  were  framed  and  c^^tablished  in  tfnt 
way,  and  the  vi^itino;  magistr;ites    had  no 
alternative  but  to  see  that  they  were  fully  and 
properly  enforci^.    There  was  no  legsl  dis* 
tiiietion  between  political  and  ordinary  offences 
ol  felony,  and,  ot  course,  there  was  no  diflfer- 
cncc  in  their  treatment,  except  the  judge  made 
an  order  that  the  i>risbn«r  should  be  treated  as 
if  he  had  been  guilty  of  misdemeanour  of  the 
first  el.iss.     The  j'ldc^e    who  tried   Mr.  K. 
Jones  made  no  such  ocdcr,  nud  therefore  when 
he  reached  the  priion  be  was  dealt  with  in  the 
same  manner  as  otlior  offenders.      It  would 
seem,  from  wliat  had  fallen  from  thf  honour- 
abio  gentlemen,  tiiat  they  thougitt  a  puiitical 
prisoner  was  entitled  to  all  the  indulgences  and 
comfort'^  that  they  enjoyed  before  ijoinf^  to  pri- 
son.   WfU,  but  if  they  ought  tube  so.  (if  what 
use  vras  it  to  send  our  offenders  to  prison  at 
all  9   Why  did  thvy  send  them  there  but  to 
punish  them,  and  if  they  were  to  treat  tfiem 
just  as  though  they  had  merely  changed  the 
place  of  tl^ir  residence,  where  would  be  the 
punishment  of  tho  incarceration  1   He  denied 
that  Mr.  Jones  was  ill  in  consequence  of  the 
maji^istrates  enforcing*  tho  prison  rules  ;  and 
maintained,  as  far  as  the  surgeon  could  be 
credited,  that  Mr.  Jones  had  been  kept  in  the 
Infirmsiy  for  a  considerable  period  rather  as 
the  exercise  of  indulgence  in  his  favour,  than 
from  any  real  necessity,  ho  having  all  the  time 
books,  paper,  and  better  food  than  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  prison  rules.    In  respect  to  the 
labour  imposed  on  Mi*.  Jones,  he  eonfes^ed 
that  picking  oakum  was  not  a  very  pleasant 
occupation  ;  but  Mr.  Jones  preferred  to  be  a 
"martvr,"  to  paying  a  small  weekly  sum, 
which  would  exempt  him  from  such  an  occu- 
pation as  that  he  complained  of  having  been 
put  to.   Mr.  Jones,  in  point  of  fact,  refused 
to    work  or  pay»"  and  by  the  rules  of  the 
priaon  ho  was  consequently  placed  in  confine- 
ment for  six  days,  and  put  on  "  bread  and 

^  .*r  -  ' 
The  Act  ©f  Parlia- 
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Mr.  Bow?BBiE.— The  Act  gave  a 
pDwer  to  th*  magistrate!.  Ho  would,  in  eon- 
elusion,  aasert  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Jnnos  was 
one  which  proved  that  all  possible  in  lul  u  nee 
had  been  ooooeded  to  him,  consistcuL  with 
the  rales  of  the  priaeo,  and  the  dnty  ef  the 
nuffntrates  in  conforming  to  those  rules,  and 
such  beinp:  his  views  of  the  whole  matter,  ho 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  oppoae  the  motion  of 
the  noble  lord. 

Mr.  Gborob  Thompson  contended  that  none 
of  the  main  nVegatlons  brought  forward  by 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart  had  been  amwered  by  the 
hoD.  member  for  Kilmarnock,  whose  reply  was 
wholly  unsakiefeetory.    Erneat  Jones  was  sim- 
ply a  victim  of  tVie  excitement  which  prevailed 
at  the  period  when  ho  was  consigned  to  prison; 
and  he  hoped,  that  if  the  present  discussion 
hsd  negeod  effeet,  in  regard  to  the  eomplaints 
of  that  gentleman,  it  would  draw  the  attention 
of  members  to  the  necessity  ot  drawing  some 
distinotion  be^tween  the  punishment  awarded 
fer  pollkteal  olfenees  and  olfonees  of  a  diflersnt 
ehamcter.   The  eonduet  of  the  visiting  justices 
was  subject  of  grave  complaint.    To  compel 
Mr.  Jones  to  wear  a    felon's  cap,"  was  not, 
he  spprehended,  in  eonfofmity  with  the  roles 
and  regulations  of  the  prison  ;  andtoexelude 
the  books  that  had  been  alluded  to,  was  a  cruel 
and  heartless  aggravation  of  the  sentence  passed 
upon  him.    The  chaplain  had  excluded,  books 
in  the  Frtnok  language,  of  which  U  was 
achiowledncd  Jie  'ivas  2>^'ofou)idJif  hjmranf,  but 
which  were  really  of  an  innocent  and  instructive 
character.   Was  that,  he  would  ask,  in  con- 
formity with  the  rales  of  the  prison  ?  And  was 
it  in  conformity  with  those  rules  to  exclude  the 
prisoner  from  intercourse  with  his  solicitor? 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  talked  of  an  ''aibuiii" 
being  allowed  to  Mr.  Jones;  but  he  had  for- 
'  gotten  to  state  that  Mr.  Jones — a  gentleman  of 
high  mental  acqnlremf^nt'^,  refined  education, 
extensive  knowledge,  puli«>hed  manners,  and 
cultivated  genius— had  been  for  seyeral  months 
occupied  in  writing  a  poem,  and  with  what 
materials?    With  the  twig  of  a  prison  broom 
for  his  pen,  and  his  own  blood  for  his  ink't  the 
visiting  justices  not  having  permitted  him  the 
me  of  ink  ef  any  other  kind.— (Sensation.) 
He  stated  in  his  letter  thai  he  wm3  desirous  of 
petitioning  this  house,  but  was  denied;  and 
another  letter  iu  June  1S49,  written  from  the 
HoraeK>ffice^  gave  him  liberty  to  do  so..  That 
letter  was  dated  the  2nd  of  June,  but  did  not 
■    reach  the  prison  nntil  the  Tth;  yet  the  hon. 
•    gentleman,  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Home 
\  Bepaitment,  gave  no  explanation  whatever  of 
i  the  cause  of  that  delay,  still  less  had  he  con- 
j    dpsrended  to  tell  them  th;;t  Mr,  Jones  never 
I    ki»ew  that  Sir  G.  Grey  wrote  on  the  subject,  or 
that  his  (Mr.  Jones's)  letter  to  the  right  hon. 
I   gentleman  was  even  forwarded.   He  had  no 
j    hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  hon!  gentleman's 

^  reply  m  highly  lUMMMtoxy »  tnd  mofit 


happy  WM  he  (Mr.  Thompson)  in  seeing  thfi 
case  brought  forward  when  no  political  feel* 

ing  or  excitement  whatever  prevailed.  He 
bolicvcd  the  men  then  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tcucud  to  punishment,  were  so  punished  far 
beyond  Uieir  offenoe ;  he  believed  the  great 
political  excitement  which  then  prevailed 
was  the  caa<?e  of  it ;  but  that  had  now  happily 
passed  away.  He  felt  thankful  that  his  nobie 
firiend  broufl^t  the  matter  under  tlie  bon- 
sideration  of  the  house,  and  should  be  glad 
to  hear  an  explanation  of  why  he  wag  treated 
as  a  felon,  why  he  was  denied  writing  mate- 
rials, and  why,  above  all,  his  letter  was  not 
delivered  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
in  proper  time,  or  the  answer  given  it  com- 
municated to  him  in  proper  time. 

Sir  H.  WiLLouoHBT  believed  that  Mr.  B. 
Jones  was  most  harshly  and  improperly 
treated  ;    and  w-itliout   entering  into  the 
merits  of  tho  question,  he  felt  bound  to  give 
that  opinion.  The  labonr  imposed  in  prison, 
imder  the  10th  of  Geo.  4,  was  not  intended 
as  a  punishment,  but  a  compensation  to  the 
public  for  hia  expeniieB,  and  certainly,  in  iiis 
opinion,  the  visiting  justices  acted  most  im- 
properly in  subjecting  him  to  such  treatment. 
In  addition  to  this  he  was  placed  in  solitary 
confinement  for  ten  days,  and  dieted  on  bread 
and  water,  at  a  time  when  the  cholera  was 
raging  in  London,  and  some  of  the  prisoners 
aetiially  died  in  gaol.  He  (SirH,  Willougbby) 
did  not  blame  the  government,  biit  the  risttina 
jiLgtic€S,  whose  conduct  appeared  to  him  to  be 
most  arbitraty  in  depriving  the  prisoner  of  a 
moFt  important  right,  to  communicate  with 
his  friends.    He  believed  the  chief  justice 
who  sentenced  the  party  never  intended  that 
Mr.  Jones  shoold  be  sent  to  hard  labonr,  and 
if  his  (Sir.  H.  Willoughby's)  noble  friend 
pressed  for  n  committee,  he  should  certainly 
vote  with  him. 

Sir  Db  Lact  Evaks  complained  that  Mr. 
Jones's  health  was  seriously  affected  by  the 
conduct  of  the  visiting  ju'^tices,  and  so  much  so, 
that  he  lost  twenty-four  pounds  of  flesh.— 
(a  laugh.)  Hm  members  may  laugh — and, 
no  donbt,  if  he  were  a  fai  person,  it  may  net  do 
bim  any  harm ;  but  he  was  a  thin  man,  and 
therefore  it  was  a  matter  of  serious  consequence 
to  him.  He  should  certainly  vote  for  his  nobie 
friend  to  have  the  papets  produced. 

Mr.  Henlet  believed  that  Mr.  Jones  was 
hardly  dealt  with,  and  no  (loubt  manv  things 
appeared  in  the  papers  before  the  house,  which 
required  further  Elucidation,  Uc  did  not  blan* 
the  government  at  all,  but  certainly,  the  visiting 
justices  do  not  appear  to  have  acted  v-iih  sound 
discretion.  He  wished  some  explanation  was 
given  why  the  letter  dated  the  2ud  of  June, 
was  not  delivered  at  the  prison  nntU  the  Tth? 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchsqiter  reminded 

his&oble£nsiid  thAtitiroiOd  bo  impossibto  to 
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comply  yritk  tb«  tenns  of  bla '  motion,  boeatiae 
there  was  do  disUnctioD  made  as  to  political 

prisoners — as,  in  point  of  tact,  there  was  no 
such  offence  known  to  the  law.  A  party  con- 
victed ot  a  political  offence  was  classed  as  one 
gaikj  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  treated  as  such 
in  prison  with  the  other  parties  convicted  of 
the  same  offence. 
Lord  D.  Stuabt  withdrew  his  motion,  on 

!  the  gromd  that  lie  should  have,aa an  nnoppoied 
return,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  any  prisons 
he  pointed  out  to  the  Gorcrnment. 

j'  On  the  motion  of  the  CniNCELLon  of  the 
£xCHSQO£R,  the  honse  then  adjourned  to  six 

;  o'clock. 

I  This  report  in  the  AdueHiser  is  very  imper- 
fect. Several  speeches,  as  those  of  Captain 
Pechell,  Mr.  Christopher,  Ac,  not  being  men- 
tioned. That  in  the  SeraH  supplies  many 
deacieneies,  but  on  the  whole,  the  one  given  is 

j  the  best. 

As  to  Mr.  Bouverie's  reply,  every  member 
stated  that  it  was  unsatisfactory:  his  defence 
ruted  firstly,  on  the  solitary  confinement  being 
ordered  at  the  prisoner's  request,  wliich  is  dis- 
proved by  the  complaint  and   protest,  as 
printed  in  the  official  documents  at  page  8  (in 
two  places)— and  at  page  10.    Second,  on  the 
assertion  that'no  illness  was  caused  by  the 
treatment, — disproved  equally  by  the  official 
documents  at  pages  14,  15,  16,  17,  29,  30  ; 
not  a  single  charge  or  statement  in  the  pe- 
'  titioo  being  disproved  by  the  said  documents, 
or  cTcn  denied  in  the  house.  Mr.  W.  Williams, 
himself  one  of  the  visiting  justices  of  Tothill- 
fifclds,  admitting  that  they  were  tree— as  re- 
port^ in  the  Herald.    He,  ^Tr.  Williams, 
•   did  not  doubt  the  truth  rf  ^li .  Jones's  allcga- 
tioDg.  But  Mr.  Williams  screened  Uimself,  and 
I  this  formed,  thirdly,  the  last  ground  of  the 
nnder-secretar/s  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's defence,   under  the  pica  that  the 
■   magistrates  were  bound  down  by  the  rules— 
and  that  the  fault  rested  with  the  jud^c  who 
puwd  sentence* 

This,  as  Mr.  Fox  stated,  is  a  shallow  pre- 
tence.   Why  were  all    previous  prisoners 
differently  treated  ?  Why  were  the  rules  of  the 
prison  and  laws  of  tne  country  broken  through 
to  prevent  either  the  petitioning  parliament, 
tiie  seeing  a  solicitor  (breach  of  rule  256) — 
the  writing  to  the  judge— or  the  mentioning 
of  the  treatment  suffered  in  letter,  or  by  word 
of  mouth.   The  fact  is  this,  the  sentences  of  a 
judge  are  a  farco,  for  the  magistrates  and  the 
secn  tary  of  state  have  such  power,  that  they 
can  turn  a  sentence  of  mere  itriprioonnwnt  into 
a  sentence  of  DBAin^and  the  secrecy  of  the 
Inquisition  shrouds  their  conduct,  Parliament, 
judge,  law,  letters  and  personal  interviews 
iM^ing  intercepted  and  precluded.    Such  is  the 
niwu)  torture  and  the  prison  treatment  in  the 
W4i|jntQ^,  Verily  I  thMefeulntfts  miut 


be  rooted  out— and  their  iaaates  «iiist  ba 

taught  that  a  political  prisoner,  that  a  chartist 
is  ndt  to  be  classed  with  thieves,  pick-pockets, 
and  murderers,  apd  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
an  irreeponsiUa  niaisler,  and  his  tool,  a 
gaoler* 

The  last  liberty  of  an  Englishman — the 

dignity  of  democracy — its  very  life  is  in- 
volved in  the  question^ — for  if  our  advocates 
are  to  be  seised  by  police  espionage,  if  they  arc 
to  b«  convicted  by  prejudiced  juries,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  pi  ri  ll  t  ed  policemen,  and  then  to 
vanish  suddenly  in  silent,  solitary,  and  secret 
dungeons,  whence  not  even  a  whisper  of  their 
condition,  or  of  what  it  being  done  to  them  if 
allowprl  to  transpire,  so  tliat  even  the  inquest 
over  tiieir  bodies  becomes  a  mockery,  for  there 
is  not  a  witness  to  disprove  tbe  words  of  the 
turnkey  and  the  governor,  they  being  the  only 
parties  who  have  access  to  the  dying  victim — 
if  this  is  allowed  to  continue — a  system  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition- 
then  indeed  not  a  single  democrat,  or  in  fact 
any  man  opposed  to  the  ruling  faetiens  is  safe 
and  political  agitation,  howovpr  constitu- 
tional, becomes  impossible — tiic  life  of  any 
man  is  at  the  mercy  of  tbe  ministry ! 

Fellow-countrymen !  Look  to  it !  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  establish  this  system. 
The  moral  confusion  of  "offences"  must  bo 
stopped — and  the  political  prisoner,  however 
harshly  treated,  must  at  least  be  still  under 
the  supervision  of  the  public  eye. 

Friends  I  you  see  the  ^ypti  ni  the  Whigs  are 
trying  to  establish.  You  mubi  stop  them  at 
the  outset— or  yonr  eanse  Is  lost.  Meanwhile 
the  authorities  are  ttying  by  ialseiiood  and 
prevarication  to  cover  the  atrocity  of  their 
conduct  They  have  failed  most  sigoally,  as 
the  Press  and  the  House  aKke  havo  testifikod. 

Asa  proof  of  the  utter  untruthfulness,  one 
proof  out  of  many,  of  the  irovcrnor  and  sur- 
geon, the  following  is  subjoined,  being  ex- 
tracted verbatim  from  the  ofiicial  documents 
published  by  oider  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  page  30  of  his  reply  to  the  petition  (  f 
Ernest  Jones  tlic  surgeon  says: — 7.  Tne 
health  of  Ernest  Jones  was  never  in  that  state 
to  render  him  unequal  to  the  labour  of  oakum 
picking/'  But  at  page  14  of  the  official  docu- 
ments published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons we  find  the  lollowing. 

"12  May  1849. 
'The  following  entry  as  to  the  prisoner £r- 
nest  Jones  appeared  in  the  governor's  journal 
of  the  1th.  instant : 

"  One  pound  and  a  half  of  oakum  was  given 
to  the  prisoner  Ernest  Jones  this  raorninj,  and 
on  being  asked  by  the  governor  to  pick  it,  he 
replied  as  follows :  'No ;  but  when  the  Board 
and  yourself  put  me  within  the  pale  of  the  law, 
I  am  ready  to  pick  it.'  The  €ak«m  left 
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in  his  room  durinc^  the  day,  but  he  did  not 
pick  any  portion  ut  the  same." 

The  surgeon  haTiofr  stated  in  his  journal, 
that  at 'half-past  eight  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  he  "saw  Erneit  Jones,  who  had 
complaiDc-d  of  faintness,"  inquiry  was  now 
maife  of  the  surgeon  wilder  the  priaoner  wm 
in  a  fit  state  of  health  to  be  put  to  work,  or 
\vi\<^  able  to  undergo  punisliraont  by  solitary 
continenieat  on  bread  and  water  ;  and  in  reply 
thereto,  'the  surgeon  etated  thnt  the  priioner 
had  been  under  treatment,  and  was  [not  in  a 
state  of  hraJfJi.  to  bo  put  in  xcorl;  and  that  he 
did  not  think  tlic  priaoner  was  jit  to  be  placed 
under  any  pufiikhmeHt  at  preeent*' 

At  page  15  the  surgeon  rcporta 
"      May.  1841f. 

"  Tiie  chainuan  having  written  the  toUowing 
question  in  the  surgeon's  journal,  viz.,  '  The 
Burgeon  is  required  to  state  whether  Ernest 
Jonef?  roufinui.:  in  n  ?tntr  of  health  such  as  to 
exempt  him  from  labour  or  punishment,'  the 
surgeon  underwrote  the  followio<|;  answer  :  '  The  . 
surgeon  begs  to  report  to  the  visiting  jostiees 
that  Ernest  Jones  U  much  better,  but  not  | 
suiiicicutly  recovered  to  be  put  to  labour,  or 
under  punishment.'  "* 

^  This  is  bnt  one  sample  out  of  many,  and  this 
illness  was  a  consequence  of  the  first  incarce- 
ration in  a  solitary  cell  on  bread  and  water, — 
thus  nullifying  the  assertion  of  the  Under 
S€ifsretary  of  State,  that  the  treatment  had 
nol  oaused  illne^.  In  a  similar  manner  Lieut. 
Tracey,  the  Governor,  the  Surgeon,  and  the 
Inspector  of  Prisons,  contradict  each  other  and 
therotielves  in  a  way  at  onee  Ittdicrons  and 
disgraceful.  The  committee  will  reveal  the  j 
jnfrimous  conduct  practised  towards  the  pri- 
fuoners  more  luily  than  any  petition  or  debate 
oan  do.   The  public  arc  not  yet  aware  of  half  ; 


and,  in  order  that  the  House  of  Commons  may 
bo  induced  to  grant  a  committee,  paUie 
opinion  will  be  appealed  to  at  the  beginning  of 
next  session. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  tliat  the  Notes  to  the 
People  have  for  two  weeks  been  burdened  with 
this  matter;  bat  it  is  hoped  the  readers  will 
pardon  a  sufferer  in  giving  as  much  publicity 
as  possible  to  a  cn<>e  of  oppression,  and  of  nol 
only  kgal  but  iiJegal  tyranny.* 

*  The  Governor  charges  tne  with  violent  langoagc 
in  mf  letters.  L  nrd  D.  Stuart,  having  read  uU  the 
13  letters  ni«  Qovemor  toys  I  wrote,  pledged  his 
woril  h)  tlio  House  that  the  charj^e  was  false.  But 
the  culm  reKistnoce  to  illei^l  oppression  is  atn'ajs 
called  relwUion  by  tho  oppressor.  Therefore,  they 
stigmatized  at  violent  the  coneluding^  wurdx  of  mj 
letter  to  Sir  Oeorse  Grey,  dated  April  7,  1849,  as 
printed  -by  the  House  on  the  motion  of  the  Govern- 
ment : — *'  1  am  not  to  be  awed  by  tyranny,  whether 
emanating,  as  in  this  cn«e,  Irotn  petty,  or,  as  cist - 
where,  from  more  powerful  sources."  A  sentimeat 
I  still  hold— and  will  act  op  to  as  long  as  I  live ;  and 
theiefne  the  GDvernmcnt  reported  to  the  mnps- 
trattii,  of  me  and  of  another  prisoner  (wliose  iiiitinlfi 
thoy  ;,'ivc  r.s  A.  H. ,)  in  their  report  under  date  of 
April  8,  l-^oO,  as  printed  by  order  of  the  House,  that 
the  langnngo  and  correspondence  of  those  two  pri- 
soners were  "of  a  nature  calculated  to  show  that, 
tvhen  they  are  at  lurge,  they  will  again  commit 
brc-aiihes  of  the  ]H>ace,  and  there  is,  manifestly,  all 
the  (leshe  still  with  them  to  incite  others  to  jni»- 
chief.".— (Pffj;g  21.)  And  the  magistrates  recom- 
mended to  the  Home-office  that  we  should  not  be 
Hberated  (1  had  never  asked  to  bo)  because  "  the 
feelii'j,'>  aiiil  opinions  of  the  prisoners  remain  un- 
changed, "—(ibid.)  Of  course  iliej  do !  Did  the? 
think  we  were  children,  that  shutting  us  up  in  a  dark 
corner,  and  depriving  ns  of  oar  dionerSt  would  alter 
the  very  temper  uf  our  souls  f  In  institatiof  tbew 
proceed in;;s,  it  will,  of  course,  not  be  supposied  that 
ourohject  is  merely  to  punish  the  officials  of  a  prison  ; 
so  petty  an  object  would  he  alike  unworthy  of  time 
or  trouble,  ihit  while  noticing  the  conduct  of  these, 
we  are  assailing  ^e  tyranny  of  their  masters,  aod 
the  crMv  n^'iev  of  a  factton  that  imperils  the  lihcrtx 
of  ali  alike.— B.  J. 


THE  NEW  BOOK  OF  KINGS. 
(Continued  from  jtn/ge  S5S*of  Xo.  xr^T.) 

P  a 

Chapter  II,  • 

TnSKINOS  O^jPURAXI*. 

I. <<  pas^iing  through  the  line  of  Jndah's  kings, .  exptct«d  to  surround  tite  '* rebel  race **  at 
thnt  ceased  with  Zedekiah.*  "  who  did  that  Samaria,  who  vonld,  therefore,  be  supposed  to 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ' — the  oe  more  on  their  guard.  But  the  fictore 
reader  cannot  but  be  struck  mth  the  fact  of  such  darkens  as  we  proceed.  The  character  of  the 
iniquity  being  permitted  lo  rale  oyer  the  siugs  of  Israel  is  given  in  the  words  of  the 
faithful  people.  Well  may  it  be  said  **J  gave  |  Bible.  Their  enormous  aets  of  iniquity  SiS 
them  a  kins,'  in  mine  anger!"  But  the  awe  omitted  in  this  brief  sum  mar}-, 
that  clothed  tlifi  direct  line,  in  the  scat  of  It  is  worthy  nf  rem.irk  that  the  priests  orig- 
the  Jewish  faith,  Jerusalem,  could  hardly  be  inated  the  rum  ot  the  Ilebrews;  for  Samad 

I  quarreled  with  Sanl  becaas^  l^o  friM  to  cttri» 
thi^^^jjiein^i^^  ^'^^^^  arrogance.    The  same  strnggl? 

with  .Jedckiabf  who  WM»er«ljthe«om£iM«iM«^  i  "^^^  renewed  between  the  Hohenatauffen  aad^the 
cbadae£z.ar;  !  Popes ;    between  Henry  11.  and  A'Bsdoli 
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SmbinI  In^gated  TebeUlon  af  afant  SaQl»  and 

anointed  David.  The  Israelites  loved  the  hoote  of 
Saal— they  sever  forgave  David's  nrnrderoiw 
rage  against  that  house— hence  the  separation 
«f  Jadah  into  two  hingdoms.  Prieatoraft  kept 
the»  kingdoms  in  constant  brcils,  and  the 
power  ih'A*.  united,  might  have  brnvwi  thi-* 
ayrian,  sank  in  detail  iu  its  separate  parts. 
Now  for  the  ktogd  by  "right  divine"— -the 
"  anointed  of  the  Lord."  The  6rst  was— 
Jerobosmi  970  b.c. — So  wicked,  that  the  whole 

conn  try  was  acoarst   becanse  of  the  sins 

of  Jeroboam." 
;  Nsdsb,  956,—**  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  th« 

Lord." 

,Baa3ha,953. — Murders  Na'iub  and  his  house, 
,  the  whole  house  of  .J  tsroboam.  "He  did 
1       'Sril  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  Acctirst 

and  des'roj'ed  by  the  Lord. 
Elab,  930. — A  drunkard.  The  house  ofBaasha 
for   the  sins  of  Klah,  the  son  of  Baaaha.' ' 
!  jSnri,  930.— Murders  £1ah  when  the  latter  is 
drank.    Murders  tho  whole  house  of 
Baasia.   Burnt  to  death  "for  his  sins 
which  he  sinned  in  doiog  evil  iu  the 
sicffat  oftheLord." 
Omrl,  930.—"  Wrought  evil  itt  the  siglit  of  the 
Lord,  and  did  worse  than  all  Uiat  were 
before  him." 
Abab,  910. — The  pre-emiaently  wicked,  the 
I       hasband  of  Jezebel.  He  "did  evil  in  tha 
sigtit  of  the  Lord,  above  aU  that  were 
before  him." 
Ahaziab,  896. — An  idolater,  accurst  of  the  Lord 
Jorsin»895. — So  wiclced  that  God  sends  Jehn 

to  rid  the  earth  of  bini. 
jJeha,  883. — BLills  Joram,  and  then  invitos  a 
large  portion  of  his  subjects  to  a  solemn 
festival  where  he  has  tfwm  all  mordered, 
uQdrmed  and  defenoelefls.  An  idolatw 
and  n"08t  wicked. 
,  Jeboahaz,  855.—"  He  did  that  which  was  evil 

in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.** 
^ehoasb,  839.—"  He  did  that  which  was  evil  in 

the  sifiht  of  tho  Lord." 
Jehoaah,  839.—"  He  did  that  which  was  evil 

ia  the  sight  of  the  Lord.'  *  ' 
Jeroboam  II,  S23.— "  He  did  that  whicli  was 
evil  in  tlie  sight  oftlie  Lord.  Hedeparted 
not  from  a!!  the  sins  of  Jemboamtho son 
uf  Nebat,  \YJaich  made  Israel  to  sin." 


Interregnum, 
iachsriah,  771.— Reigned  six  months.  ♦'He  did 
that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 

Lord." 

ShsUaro,  770^Mnrders  Zadiariah.  Beigns 

one  month, 

H«3iahem,   770.— Kills    Shalhim;  extremely 
ciuel.    "  He  did  that  which  was  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord.** 
Peksish.  759.— He  did  that  which  was  evil 

in  the  sight  of  thn  Lord." 
Peksh,  757.— Murders  Tekaiah.    «  He  did  that 
which  was  ey^  in  the  sight  of  the  X^rd." 


3oahai»  Y30.-->Hiiidfn  Fiekalu    A  «wlaM 
rdgn."   "  He  did  that  whldl  was  avU  in 

the  sight  of  the  Lord." 
He  was  the  last  of  the  kings  of  Israel  Sa> 
mariah  being  taken  by  tha  Assyrians  721. 

Here  are  ninalaeii  kinga— all  that  Israel  ever 
h  a  i ,  of  which  evoiy  one  is  an  aoctmad  and  coi^* 
demned  criminal! 

Israel  hating  been  extinguished  b.o.  72  I» 
and  Judah  (aa  already  atatad)  B.ti.  586— *tha 
people  were  recreated  a*;  a  nation  hy  Zerubbabel 
and  were  successively  uudei  the  Peraian, 
Egyptian,  and  Syrian  yoke,  till  the  magnificent 
revolt  of  the  Maeeabees,  &c.  165. 

Mattathtas,  Judas,  Jonathan,  Simon  and  John 
Hyrcanus,  the  democratic  leaders,  were  heroe<? 
and  patriots;  but  as  if  to  shew  that  royalty 
oootaminatas  its  potMSsen,  as  being  the  diieHe 
of  society,  as  soou  as  the  democmtiG  leadeis 
changed  to  kings  so  soon  the  man  of  vice 
succeeded  the  man  of  virtue. 
In  105  B.C.  Aristobnliis  assnmed  the  crown, 
and  thus  founded  the  Aaaroonean  dynasty. 
He  impriaoned  his  mother,  and  starved 
her  to  death ;  and  murdered  Ills  brother 
Aristobulus.   He  was  ineeeded  by  his 
brother 

Alexander  Jannaeug,  104  B.a— A  tyrant,  svir 
rounded  by  Pisidian  and  Cilician  mer- 
cenaries I  bated  by  his  people,  "  some- 
times dictatlag  to  and  opprenlBg  the 
weak,  sometimes  fawning  on  the  strong—" 
is  his  character  by  the  Rev.  0.  Corkay"e, 
He  crucified  800  of  bis  subjects,  aud  died 
of  dninkeneas. 

Alexandra,  78— bia  wife  feigned  aAerhiin,  nfiih 
years. 

Hyrcanus,  OOf-^igh  priest,  and  Aristobulus  her 
sons,  qnarrd  for  ' the  snceeasion;  boC^ 

befmre  either  can  reign,  Aristobulus 
13  pent  captive  to  Rome,  and  Judmamada 
a  Roman  province  by  Pompey. 
Antigonus,  nephew  of  Hyrcanus,  (the  only  sttr* 
viving  son  of  Aristobulus,  Pompey  beine 
beheaded  by  hiq  brother  AlexandcrJ, 
bribes  the  I'arthians  to  place  him  on  the 
throne,  and  to  carry  off  captive  hlavade 
Hyicanas,  whoae  ears  he  bites  off 
in  prison,  to  incapacitate  him  frcm 
being  high  priest  I  Uerod  has  bin 
killed. 

Herod  the  *  Ovsai  I**"  40  b.o.,  morden,  Itrstly, 

his  wife's  brother,  the  high  priest  Aris- 
tobulus. Secondly,  fearing'  poor  old  carles.** 
Hyrcanus,  he  entices  him  from  Babylon, 
and  has  hhn  -^ntdered.  M nidara  his 
own  uncle ;  murders  his  wife ;  murdera 
hi'i  u'ife's  mother;  mnrders  his  sifter's 
husband;  murders  his  two  sons  by 
Marlamne;  mnrderi  hfii  eldest  son; 
murders  the  •*  innocents."  When  on  hi" 
death  bed,  he  sends  for  nuraber-^  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  subjects,  has 
them  shot  up  la  tih«  xice*eowi^  ivd 
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.^gdffB  bll  id^N*  when  she  sees  him 

6y\VSt  to  comrrnnd  the  soldiers  to  mns- 
sacre  them  v  ilk  .imssiles,  "  lhat  he  might 
l^ave  some  mouniers,  even  among  the 
l^yest."  When  iu  his  last  death  panfa^, 
he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and 
issued  the  death  warrant  for  his  last  son. 

Archelaas,  who  began  to  relga  in  March,  B.C. 
4;  depoMd6AJ».  80  vile  a  tjrrant,  that 

'.  even  the  Boirans  banished  him  to 
Yienne  in  Qaolt  en  the  complaint  of  his 
gubjecta. 

Hm4  IkA  Mwrob,  sddiieai  Herodiaa,  4ii8  balf- 
brother  Herod's  wife,  and  drives  away 

•  ■•  his  fyvm  wife,  danphtrrni  Arctas  king  of 
of  Arabia,  who  attacks  him,  and  destroys 
bis  army.  Herotf  murdirs  St.  John  U> 
jimm  bii  ooitnibiiit.  He  k  baniahed 


by  Caligula  to  LjolUb  wiUua  a few Diltt 

of  Archt'laus. 
Agrippa  the    Gr^t,"  A.Di  41«-^andsQii  of 
Herod  the"  ixreat.''  Murders  St.  James 

the  brother  of  John.  A  blood- thirsty 
tyrant,  so  atrocious,  that  all  the  popple, 
anci  even  the  soldiers  rejoiced  at  his 
death.  He  was  the  last  of  tbe  Jeiriah 
kings. 

Verily  I  so  has  thr^  vrnrld  beeii  goyernsd* 

The  next  chapter  •will  proceed  to  tbe  Em- 
perors of  Rome*— and  a  slight,  rapid  sketch  of 
their  personal  histoqr  will  be  dashed  in,  Sittidit 
their  succession* 

*  No  pledge  is  piven  that  the  successive  chapter* 
shall  appear  in  next  sequent  numbers  uf  the 
••Motes.*' 


THE  XOUNa  EEPUBLIO  AND  THE  EIGHTS  OF  LABOTJB. 


"RETTBLiCAfr  Instifufions  are  no  safegnard 
Ug^nst  social  slavery.  Where  a  great  diffcr- 
i|&oe  between  the  posseisions  of  one  man  and 
I^Mstef  anotber  is  allowed  to  e3dst»  no  poli- 
tical laws  can  save  the  working  man  from 
wages-slavery  ;  where  free  access  to  the  means 
ot  labour  is  denied — where  that  access  is  de- 
Itodent  OB  tba  will  of  a  few  rich  men,  it  is 
always  in  the  power  of  tbe  latter  to  force  that 
Ifages-slavery,  by  means  of  competition,  down 
to  the  veriest  point  of  misery,  and  to  consign 
00  working  classes  to  hunger,  disease, 
jpod  death. 

.  Is,  then,  political  power  of  no  use  ? — Is  it 
worth  trying  for  ?     Far  from  that — it  is 
the  only  leverage  by  which  social  slavery  can 
.  be  Sttbrerted— means  are  altogether  inadequate, 

"vrben  or;ce  tbe  social  power  of  the  few  is  backed 
b  ■  political  institution?  .ind  armed  force  ready  to 
detend  them.  A  stniuog  instance  of  the  inef- 
ieaey  of  political  laws  to  preserve  freedom,  un* 
less  the  social  system  is  at  once  placed  on  a 
sound  basis,  is  afforded  by  the  United  States  of 
America.  There  they  had  political  power — 
they  bad  liberty  ;  they  did  not  use  it  to  pre 
Tent  the  centralization  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
pf  a  few — to^jr^'^'^n  liberty; — and  what  is  the 
result?  "Wages-slavery  as  vile  exists  there 
as  in  Europe  ;  and  the  only  reason  why  it  does 
not  pet  bear  quite  so  heavily  on  the  American 
WorJcing  man.  is — because  there  is  still  a  vast 
amount  of  spare  land,  redundancy  of  produc- 
tion and  facility  of  market,  iiut  till  tiie  scaf- 
folding of  social  slavery  is  there — ^tbe  primary 

evils,  THE  MuXOrOLT  OP  LAND,  THE  MONOPOLY 

OVMACHiNKBT,  »nd  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the 
JVjJ^PMwcipation  from  these  curses,  namely: 


lion,  and  the  regidalion  as  to  the  amount  of 
capital  to  be  ^yossesscd  hy  a  new  association. 

The  American  people  are  beginning  to 
find  out,  too  late,  their  grand  miataK  U 
neglecting  social  laws  for  merely  political 
laws.  They  are  trying  to  remedy  this. 
Well,  can  they  not  do  so,  since  they  we 
possesaed  of  political  power  )  One  woold 
imagine  so, — but  so  mighty  is  social  infia- 
!  ence,  and  so  degrading  is  social  slavery,  t^^t  * 
despite  their  possession  of  the  franchise,  the 
American  democracry  is  weak,  and  has  a 
long,  doubtful,  and  arduous  struggle  before 
it,  cro  it  can  audn  tlio  mischief  of  l>ut  70 
or  SO  ycat's  <jf  centralizing  wealth  and  grow- 
ing monopoly. 

That  they  are  opplymg  the  true  remedy, 
that  they  are  lookin;,'  for  relief  in  the  *igh| 
direction,  the  following  document  just  issued 
will  testify— a  document  that  is  recont 
mended  t5  tbo  earnest  oonatderataon  of  tha 
democracy  of  Europe :  — 

ADDRESS 

And  Resolutions  adopted  by  tJie  Mass  Mtiti>^ 
of  Mtehanics  and  mrimff-meih  hdd  w 
depended       juixret  July  AtK  1851. 


'''Fklm)\v  Working-men  :— The  time  has  at 
last  arrived  when  we  ought  to  inquire  ^^^^ 
tho  causes  which  doom  those  who  wield  thS 
hammer,  hold  the  plough,  and  ply  the  shut- 
tle, to  long  hours  of  toil  for  a'  small  com* 
peu^siltion.  • 

*'  Look  over  our  great  and  almost  illimit- 
able extent  of  territory,  upon  oor  ferr  le 
plains  and  mighty  valleys.    See  our  fiel 
toerainDT  with  fruitful  abundance.  Beh" 
the  blessings  of  au  all-wise  and  bo»ini 
ProTideuce,  gfifered  alike  to  all  'ttitllL. 

■ 
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jf  men,  and  then  ask,  has  Gocl  intended  that 
pan,  and  specially  tho  working-man,  he 
trfao  ciUtiyateKOiff  fields^  "builds  otir  ahipB, 
crecta  our  dwellings,  and  fiibricates  our 
clothing:,  shall  only  be  all o  A'od  as  a  b^p::;^fir  to 
partake  of  his  gifts,  and  that  tho  dioue,  the 
^er,  and  the  spcculaj^r  sIiaII  enjoy  alt  tlio 
necessaries,  all  the  comforted  and  all' the  liis- 
Wies  of  tills  woiM. 

"  Fellow  Labourcrid  ; — Let  xxa  institute  a 
coiupariaon  between  our  sudal  and  poUti* 
cal  position  and  that  of  the  noQ-labom  inL,' 
flciS'.os,  contrast  our  dwellings  wUli  tlu'irs, 
uur  fuiailure  with  theirs,  our  clothing  with 
theirs,  our  education  with  theirs,  and  our 
siiiire  of  places  of  honour  and  emolument  with 
theirs.  Do  they  not  own  alrnogt  everything  ? 
A!!  the  dweliinijH,  stores,  shipping,  banks, 
lands,  ct  cetera,  belong  to  tiiem.  What  do 
|tiity  leave  us  f^labour,  drudgery,  poverty, 
;4iseast>,  and  death. 

(«  Every  man  uugiit  to  labour  ;  none  should 
l»e  exempt.  It  was  for  this  God  made  all 
M«  and  none  ought  to  be  permitted  to  evade 
ftiiU  universal  law.  Why  should  one  roan 
Twelve  thirty  or  f^rty  thousand  dollars  per 
i&nnanit  a  nun-labourer^  and  his  more  worthy 
'Mi»w  man,  who  labours,  only  receive  three 
'or  four  hundred  dollars. 

*'  Bitthreii  : — Intel! i  ^^enco  has  shed  its  rays 
upoaus;  we  now  see  that  the  secret  of  our 
weakness  is  disunion  ;  our  duty,  therefore,  is 
to  unite  with  our  fellow  workmen  to  accnm- 
p!i>b  the  most  holy  of  all  uiMlertrikinL,'s.  which 
ii  "the  right  of  and  to  lal)our,"'  Every  me- 
ciianic  owes  it  as  a  duty  to  himself  and  to  iiis 
family  to  become  a  member  of  his  own  trade 
and  then  aid  to  develop  a  scheme  by  whicli 
the  trade  can  employ  all  it-<  m^'inhcrsi,  f^o  that 
boosdom  shall  be  done  away  with,  and  each 
lahoarerbe  enabled  to  have  the  full  Talueof 
all  his  products  to  hioiMlf. 

"  Also  to  create  a  system  in  which  there 
never  can  be  too  many  iiandy  in  the  labour 
nailt^  This  is  easy  of  aocomplisbment,  for 
by  raattiDg  the  public  domain  free  to  actual 
settlers,  in  quantities  of  not  more  than  160 
acres  for  each,  and  by  excmpiing  the  home- 
Btead  from  forced  sale  for  debt  or  mortgage, 
We  prevent  both  the  forei^  and  domestic 
land  speculator  from  middling  and  tampprini,' 
witii  the  [leople's  birthright.  There  is  tliiis  a 
•fcfety  valve  thrown  open  by  whicli  tho  ia- 
boBcer  can  escape  from  the  fetters  of  boesdom, 
and  become  an  independent  labourer,  acknow. 
Icil^rini:  nn  '^'nide  l)ut  Religion,  no  rijler  but  the 
Law,  and  uu  iuudiord  but  God  Almighty. 

"  Tberefere,  as  the  remarks  in  tbis  pream> 
ble  appear  to  us  to  rest  upon  the  immutable 
fauadations  of  truth  and  justice,  it  is 

^*  Mtaolved,  That  we,  tho  mechanics  and 
miftguien  Jnee  anembled  do  pledge  our- 
•MivflB  to  becohie  membei^  pt  our  several  Trades 
AsMSiatiaMawitK  the  IgiJk  noittllla  ddaT. 


•*  Resolved,  Tliat  wo  will  endeavour  soon 
as  practicable  to  comraenoe  co-operativo  .pro-^  r 


duotion  upon  a  systenl  which  maj  be  teoMi' 

mended  by  the  delegates  tc 

Workingmen  and  Meobanio«. 


Vf  He  teoQ 
AisemUj 


*'  Resolved^  That  the  freedom  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  to  our  eiUasns  who 

choose  to  bcoome  actual  settlers,  in  gnmte  cf'ji 
not  more  than  160  acres  to  each,  is  a  men^nrg 
we  are  resolved  to  agitate  until  it  will  become 
one  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved^  That  the  Ten  Hour  Factory  Law 
ou^lit  to  be  so  amended  as  to  make  it  penal 
upon  the  employer  to  work  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  at  alitor  to  work  females 
or  minors  longer  than  ten  hours  out  of  twentyw 
''our,  and  furtlienn  irr  we  recommend  to  the 
Legislature  the  appointing  of  factory  XoapeO* 
tors,  to  see  the  law  enforced.  .  , 

Resolved,  That  oetitions  in  fltvour  o^fiUld  • 
Reform  bo  printed  for  signatures  to  be  sent  to  ^ 
Congress,  and  other  petitions  in  favour  of 
amending  the  Ten*  Hour  Law  be  sent  tO  one' 
next  Lejirtslaturo. 

solved,  That  we  demand  of  the  next 
Lcgi:is!;it  iiru  the  prts<?age  of  a  general  act  of 
incorporation,  by  which  any  assuciation,  tradcg 
or  otber  united  body  shall  be  enabled  to  enter . 
into  business  witli  such  an  amount  of  capitalr 
as  to  them  may  appear  most  appropriat  e 

*•  Resolved,  That  wo  are  pleased  to  witne^  ^ 
the  laudable  exertions  of  several  bodies  of^ 
workii^gmen  in  our  city  and  eounty  to  reduce 
the  hours  of  labour  from  ten  to  eight  per  day. 

Rrsnh'cd,  That  we  recommend  to  every  trade 
asisuciation  the  propriety  and  the  necebsity  of 
holding  a  Convention  of  Delegates  in  TrentoiL 
N.  J.,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1852,  and 
that  the  trades  of  New  York,  Boston,  Balti- 
more, Pittsburg.  Ciocinnatti,  and  other  cities 
and  towns,  be  invited  to  send  delegate  to  said 
Conventioo,  in  order  to  form  a  bond  of  union 
between  nl!  our  mechanics^  East  and  West» 
North  and  South.  ^ 

**  Retdvedt  Tbat  the  proceedings  of  tlitl 
meeting  be  published  in  the  I^ioneer  newt-, 
paper,  and  that  wo  reoommcnd  '•aid  paper  to 
the  eonsideratiou  ot  every  workiugmao. 

DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS. 

"  1.  liberty  tfie  |>ovver  beli')n{:ing  to  inaa 
to  exercise  all  his  iuculties  as  he  chooses  ;  its 
limiu,  the  rights  of  o.hers;  nature  its  prin* 
ciptes,  and  the  law  its  safeguard. 

"  2.  Property  is  the  right  each  citizen  ha^ 
to  enjoy  and  disj)(>se  of  as  he  chooses  that  por- 
tion of  wuiidly  goods  that  n  secured  to  hil4 
by  law. 

*•  3.  The  right  of  property  is  liraU'^d  liko 
all  ->t her  rights  by  the  obligatloa of  resj>e9taig 
the  ngUl*  of  others,  ....  ■ 

**  1  It  «anbQt  be prejudlcisjSi^ to. 
safety^  ii^Vttff  fiiliM^M  OT  pC^StT^' 
feilAW  0^ 
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**  6,  Every  species  of  trade  which  violatea 
thit  prinoipie  it  radically  illegal  and  immoral. 

6.  fllMi«^  ia  obliged  to  provide  for  the 
snbsistcnce  of  all  its  members,  either  by  giving 
them  work,  or  by  iopporting  those  who  are 
unable  to  work. 

7,  TIm  earth,  the  alr»  flie  light,  the  water, 
lie  Bittend  tennit  and  heloiig  alike  to  aU 


the  ohildren  of  men ;  therefore,  no  one  mao, 
or  ooe  or  moie  elaww  of  iimii»  ean  inoiM|io1iie 
those  elenwnta  to  tile  eidiwiim  fif  their  fellow 

men. 

Thus  the  same  song  is  now  singing  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlaotie  1  Swell  theehoras,  Eog- 
Ushnifla  I  till  it  fiogs  from  shore  to  ahore. 


LESSONS  FEOM  HISTORY. 


I.  TiiB  rij!.B£iAXfl  OS  noun. 


(Odnthmed  fioni  No.  12,  p.  858.) 


The  removal  of  the  tribune,  Octavius,  viras, 
hOwever«  made  a  great  handle  of  by  the 
•Oemier  of  Tiberiiis,  end  ia  the  already 
poisoned  state  of  the  public  mind,  strength- 
ened the  distrust  already  felt.  Tiberius, 
therefore,  called  the  commons  together,  and 
exculpated  himself  in  a  masterly  speech,  of 
vrhich  the  following  ^tEaoiBt  preserved  by 
Plutarch,  will  flerre  as  a  specimen  of  his  elo- 
quence : — 

**  The  person  of  a  tribune,  I  acknowledge, 
ia  sacred  and  inviolable,  because  be  is  con- 
secrated to  the  people,  and  takes  their  in- 
terests under  his  protection.  But  when  he 
descrlb  those  intereiitB,  aud  becomes  an 
Oppressor  of  the  people,  when  he  retrenches 
their  privilegea,  aud  takes  away  their  liberty 
of  voting,  by  those  acte  he  deprives  himself, 
for  he  no  longer  keeps  to  the  intention  ot  his 
employmsmt  Otherwifle^  if  a  tribune  should 
demolish  the  capital,  or  bum  the  docks  and 
naval  atore^,  his  person  eouldnotbe  touched. 
A  man  who  should  do  such  thingt}  as  those, 
might  slOl  be  a  tribime,  though  a  vile  one ; 
but  he  who  diminishes  the  pri^eges  of  the 
people  ceases  to  be  a  tribune  of  the  people. 
What  is  there  in  Homo  so  sacred  and  veuer- 
eUe  aslbe  vestal  yhcgins  who  keep  the  per- 
petual fire  ?  Yet  if  any  of  them  transgresses 
the  rules  of  her  order,  she  is  buried  alive. 
For  they  who  are  guilty  of  impiety  against 
the  gods,  lose  that  aamed  character,  which 
they  had  only  ^or  the  take  of  the  gods.  So  a 
tribune  who  injures  the  people,  can  be  no 
longer  sacred  and  inviolable  on  the  people's 
account.  He  destroys  that  power  in  which 
his  strength  lay.  If  it  is  just  for  him  to  be 
invested  with  the  tribimitial  authority  b}-  a 
inajoi  ity  of  tribes,  is  it  not  more  just  for  hiin 
to  be  deposed  by  the  suffrages  of  them  all  ] " 

This  logical  and  bold  address  produced  its 
effect  for  the  time — but,  while  Tiberius  ap- 
pealed to  the  reason  of  the  people — the  patri- 
i^is  appealed  to  their  ^omIotisj  he  chal- 
«ngtd  timr  ftitb,  bit  opponMili  prompted 


And  thonc'h    Sisraoudi  i-s 


their  suspicion, 
right  in  saying  that  none  dare  openly  advo- 
cate evil  if  they  are  to  reeeiYe  the  support  of 
the  people,  that  tiie  people  h  swnycd  bv 
appeals  to  its  more  elevated  and  gcuero  :s 
impulses— yet  there  are  two  levers  whica 
aristocracy  has  ever  used  bat  too  saceesefiiU} 
—distrust  and  jealousy!  the  pai-ents  of 
(sometimes  the  excn?c  for,)  popular  incon- 
stancy. Again,  Tiberius  censured  the  vices 
of  the  people  and  reproved  their  follies— 
the  patricians  flattered  them,  and  accused 
their  lea  lers.  The  people  of  Rome  formed 
no  exception  to  the  general  rulo — and  the 
I  power  and  influence  of  Tiberius  began  to  de- 
'  cline.  He  still,  however,  attempted  to  pass 
several  important  lav?;  ;  one  shortening  the 
titue  of  military  sendee — another,  granting 
an  appeal  fi-om  tiie  ju  Iges  to  the  people— 
and  a  third,  breaking  dowu  the  judicial 
monopoly  of  the  senate.  The  bench  of 
judges  at  that  time  confei'=tcd  of  Henators 
only,  —  he  made  it  consist  oi  an  ecj^uai  mim 
ber  of  knights  end  senators. 

But  the  reaction  was  setting  in  with  full 
force — when  the  day  came  for  the  passing  of 
these  Jaws — laws  so  essential  to  the  well-beiog 
of  the  people— Tiberius  and  his  friends  per- 
ceived **  that  tbdradversaries  were  the  strongest, 

for  ALL  THE  PEOPLB  DID  NOT  ATTEND  ! 

Here  is  another  and  a  most  bitter  lesson  tor 
demoeracy ;  "  aU  the  people  did  not  attend!" 
Tes!  the  hate  of  the  privilsfed  classes  is  as 

ceaseless  as  the  rolling  of  t!ie  ocean— their  com- 
bination ia  as  coiopact  as  the  gold  that  pillan 
their  power ; — but  the  people*s  enthuriasra  is 
like  burning  straw,  their  union  is  like  a  rope 

of  sand — and  they  die  out  in  apathy  at  the 
raotiitrit  when  they  might  command  success. 
Thus  it  has  almost  ever  been  :  they  are  too 
violent  at  one  time  (witness  their  condaoton 

the  day  wVion  Octavius  was  deposed) — thoy  arc 
lUad,  inert,  and  apathetic  the  next)  (witness 
their  conduct  on  ^is  day  of  vote  i ) — Thos  it 


net  on  tins  dayot  votei) — inosu 
tiw  Ohacliita  of  '48-HiIlllie  aad 
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impulse  for  two  m  ontiis  ot  spring — but^by  the 
muitb  of  Jaiw,  at  the  very  time  when  a  oon- 
tiooaoee  of  the  s^rne  energy  and  enthusiasm 
must  have  worn  out  the  last  strength  of  weary, 
dispirited,  and  really  trembling  opponents — 
vhen  allies  wore  streamiDg  in  by  the  tboo- 
ivids— when  one  shoot  of  triarophant  reso* 
lution  nfter  another  came  pealing  from  tho 
coutiuent — just  at  that  moment'  they  were  too 
apathetic  to  leave  their  own  doors  and  walk 
Inlf  a  mile  to  attend  a  meeting.  It  is  no 
cxouse  to  say  *•  they  had  uo  confuleoce  in  their 
leaders/'  even  had  that  been  the  case — had 
they  had  confidence  in  thenuelves  they  would 
Mt  have  eared  about  their  leaden  1— but, 
worse  than  this,  the  popul.ir  straw  had  burnt 
out  for  the  time — the  people  were  politically 
too  LAZY  to  be  democraiic. 

Hov  strikingly  similar  is  the  Roman  instance 
being  now  narrated  !  The  people  were  too  apa- 
thetic to  leave  their  inesspots  for  the  forum 
and  give  a  mere  vote  !  What  ancucouragement 
for  a  demoemt !  Verily !  were  the  cause  not 
greater  than  the  people  whose  cause  it  is,  it 
wowld  «onn  (li^'iiust  its  warmrst  a  Ivnratc?. 

Tiberius,  tiading  the  people  were  about  to  bo 
bmten,  not  from  inherent  weakness,  bnt  from 
nere  neglect  to  do  their  duty,  indignant  that 
aristocracy  should  conquer  from  such  a  cause, 
and  hoping  yet  to  rouse  tho  inert  masses  iuto 
action — caused  his  friends  to  waste  the  day  in 
altercation  on  matters  of  legal  form  with  tho 
leaders  of  the  aristocratic  party — and,  at  liist, 
acijourncd  the  assembly  to  the  day  following; 
finding  the  attendance  of  the  people  around  his 
perBOD  growing  slight,  and  bis  life  being  in 
imminent  danger  at  the  hands  of  tlic  ricli,  tlie 
coble  but  deserted  leader  proceeded  to  the 
foium.  The  scattered  groups  of  the  pouulacc 
were  still  spread  about  in  noisy  knots  and 
angry  altercation.  His  appearance  drew  them 
around  him— and  he  then  told  them  that  he 
bclieTed  his  enemies  would  demoli.^h  his  house 
and  take  his  life  lieforo  the  morning. 

This  aflbeted  the  people — cold  and  inconstant 
as  they  were,  a  vo!utitarv  body  j^nnrrl  wa.s 
formed,  and  numbers  erected  tents  belbre  hin 
door,  where  they  bivouacked  all  night.  The 
Utcnt  affection  of  the  people  for  this  time 
baulked  the  prowling  emissaries  of  the  patri- 
cians of  their  prey. 

At  daybreak  Tib<riu8  was  startled  by  evil 
smeos,  which  the  superstition  of  his  friends 
construed  into  fatal  augurio.  He  was  ini[)lored 
not  to  loavo  his  lioti^iP— bat  the  fate  of  Iloiiie 
hung  ou  that  ilay— he  had  made  a  last  effort  to 
roQss  the  people  into  action,  —  he  determined 
tb.t  superstition  should  not  baffle  liberty,  as 
far  as  lay  in  Aw  power — and  he  set  out  on  his 
>ray.  Messengers  too  met  him,  from  the  ca- 
pitol,  saying  Umt  the  people  had  responded  to 
bis  call,  that  every  thing  was  proceeding  aa 
w«U  aa  mid  be  wiahcdt  and  vrg^  him  to 


make  harste.    Accordiocly,  escorted  by  his 
friends,  Tiberius  proceeM  to  ttut  Jorum,* 

"  At  first,  indeed,"  says  Plutarch,  and  better 
cannot  be  done  than  to  describe  the  sequel  as 
given  in  the  spirited  narration  of  tliat  illus- 
trious biographer-^**  at  first,  indeed,  there ' 
was  a  most  promising  appearance.  Wlien  the 
assembly  saw  him  at  a  distance;  tli*  y  expressed 
their  joy  in  the  loudest  acclamations}  ou  his 
approach  thoy  received  him  With  the  utmost 
cordiality,  ^nd  formed  a  circle  about  him  to 
keep  all  strangers  off.  Mutias  then  began  to 
call  'over  the  tribes,  in  order  to  business  ;  but 
nothiti^  could  be  done  in  the  usual  lonu,  by 
reason  of  the  disturbance  made  by  the  populaoe, 
who  were  still  pre.ssin:^  fojwarJ.  ^leantime, 
FulViii^  FJaccu?,  senator  [a  demot;r;i.t  and  fr  iond 
of  Tiberius,] got  upouan  emineucc,  and  knowing 
he  could  not  be  heard,  made  a  sign  with  his  hand* 
that  he  had  something  to  say  to  Tiberius  in 
private.  Tiberius  having  ordered  the  people  to 
make  way,  Fiaccus  with  mucli.dithculty  got  to 
him,  and  informed  him,  *  that  those  of  the 
landed  interest  had  a|^Iied  to  the  consul,  while 
the  senate  was  sitting,  and  as  they  could  not 
bring  that  magistrate  into  their  views,  they 
had  resolved  to  despatch  Tiberius  themselves, 
and  for  that  purpose,  had  armed  a  number  of 
their  fricii'ls  and  slaves.' 

Tiberius  no  sooner  communicated  this  intel- 
ligence to  those  about  him,  than  they  tucked 
up  their  gowns,  seised  the  halberds  with  which 
the  Serjeants  kept  off  the  erowd,  broke  them, 
and  took  tho  pieces  to  w.wd  against  any  assault 
that  might  bo  made.  Such  as  were  at  a  dis- 
tance, much  surprised  at  this  incident,  asked 
what  the  reason  might  be;  and  Tiberius,  finding 
they  could  not  hear  him,  touched  hln  head 
with  his  band,  to  signify  the  danger  he  was 
In.  His  adversaries,  seeing  this,  ran  to  the 
senate,  and  informed  them  thatTiberina  de- 
manded t!ie  diadem ;  alleging  that  gesture  as 
a  proof  of  it." 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  previous  accu- 
sation Itrought  by  a  senator  named  Fompsy— 
the  reports  industriously  circulated  among  the 
people — and  account  somewhat  for  the  popular 
conduct,  without  in  the  least  excusing  it,  on 
these  grounds. 

In  the  senate  these  titliii^^s  raised  n  great 
commotion.  Nasica  called  upon  tlie  conuul  lo 
defend  the  conunonwcalth,  and  destroy  the 
tyrant.  Tho  consul  mildly  answered,  *  that  he 
would  not  begin  to  use  violence,  nor  would  he 
put  any  eitizcn  to  death  who  was  not  legally 
condemned,  but  if  Tiberius  should  either  per- 
suade or  force  the  people  to  decree  snythtng 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  he  would  take  care 
to  annul  it.'   Upon  which  JNaaioa  started  ttp» 

"  The  /Oi'"<'i  WHS  a  ffroat  "  -ijiini  o"  i:>r  oiitn  j^pnce 
in  Rome,  surruund«d  by  hhops,  tiim|>l«6,  and  babita- 
tiooB  of  the  poorer  cia^s.— the  asssmhUes  of  flie 
people  were  holden  oa  this  spot 
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and  said,  'since  the  consul  j^ivesup  his  country, 
let  all  who  ohooao  to  support  the  laws  loUoir 
me.'*  So  saying,  he  covered  h£i  head  with 
tile  skirt  of  his  robe,  and  tben  adTftUoed  to  the 

capitol.  Those  -who  followed  him,  wrapped  each 
his  gown  about  bis  head,  and  made  their  way 
through  the  crowd.  Indeed,  on  account  of  their 
superior  quality,  fhey  met  with  no  resistimci ; 
on  the  contrary,  tbe  people  trampled  on  one 
another  to  get  out  of  their  way. 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Tiberius 
on  beholding  that  TMt  living  rampart  by  which 
Jie  was  anrronnded,  melting  away  before  the 
superstition  prececdin^  aamallbandof  privileged 
and  titled  murderers  !  Be  it  remarked  that 
Nasica  was  chbip  pontiff  t  Priests  have  ever 
been  the  leaders  in  crime  and  cruelty. 

•'Their  attendants  had  brought  clubs  and 
bludgeons  with  them  from  home,  and  the 
patricians  tliemselves  seized  the  feet  of  the 
benches  which  the  populace  bad  broken  in  their 
flight.  Thus  armed,  tliey  made  towards  Tiber- 
ius; knocking  down  sncli  as  stood  before  him. 
These  being  killed  ur  dispersed,  Tiberius  like- 
wise fled.  One  of  his  enemies  laid  hold  on  his 
gown;  bat  he  let  it  go,  and  continued  his  flight 
in  his  undogarment.  He  happened,  however, 
to  stumble  and  fall  upon  some  of  the  killed.  As 
be  WW  vecovering  himself,  Publius  Saturias,  one 
of  his  colleagues,  came  up  openly,  and  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  the  foot  of  a  stool.  The 
second  blow  was  given  him  by  Lucius  liuius, 
who  atterway^ds  valued  himself  upon  it,  as  a 
glorious  exploit.  Above  three  hundred  more 
lost  their  lives  by  cinhs  and  stones,  but  not  a 
man  by  the  sword. 

**  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  lirot  seditlo  i 
in  Rome  since  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  in 
which  the  blood  of  any  citizen  Avas  shed.  All 
the  rest,  though  neither  small  in  thcnisclves, 
.nor  about  matters  of  little  conseq^uence,  were 
appeased  by  matnal  concessions;  the  senate 
giving  np  something,  on  the  one  side,  f  r  fr  ;r 
of  the  people;  and  the  people,  on  the  other,  out 
of  respect  for  the  senate.  Had  Tiberius  been 
moderately  dealt  with,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  compromised  matters  in  a  much 
easier  way;  [the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  belies 
this  aaser  ion  of  Plutarch]  and  certainly  he 
might  have  been  reduced  without  depriving  him 
of  ikis  life,  lor  he  had  not  above  8,000  men 
about  him.  L!ut  it  seems  the  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him  rather  to  satisfy  the  resent. 

«  It  is  amusing  to  obterve  how  aristodaoy  always 
cloaks  its  cunduct  under  iMttrlollo  and  legal  Ibrnos. 

The  consul  a[>pears  to  have  been  a  conseteutious 
man— and  now  Nasica,  the  real  tender  of  the  patri- 
dans  pretends  that  "  the  country  is  in  diinger,"  in 
hoiieft  that  Ijring  plea  would  echo  down  htstoiy^  and 
drown  the  I4>peaf  of  the  murdered  putrlofs.  So  In 
our  own  day,  every  piece  of  iniquity  is  enacted  by  the 
privileged  olaeses^  alwHyit  in  the  name  of  patriotbui, 
UliM,eiidiMr| '  I 


ment  and  mali^ity  of  the  rich,  than  for  the 
reasons  they  held  out  to  the  public.   A  strong 
proof  of  this  we  have  in  their  cruel  and  abom- 
inable treatment  of  his  dead  body.    For,  not- 
withstanding the  entreaties  of  his  brother,  they 
would  not  permit  him  to  tike  :Lv,  ay  tlir  rorpst, 
and  bury  it  in  the  night,  but.  threw  it  iuLu  the 
river  with  the  other  carcases.   Kor  was  this 
all:  they  banished  some  of  his  friends,  Avlthout 
form  of  trial,  and  took  others  and  put  them  to 
death.   Among  the  latter  was  Diopbanes  the 
rhetorician.   One  Cains  BilUua  thqr  sbnt  np  in 
a  cask  with  vipers  and  other  asrp^ts^  and  left 
him  to  perish  in  that  cruel  manner. 

"  The  Senate,  now  desirous  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  tlMM  acta  of  theirs,  no  longer  opjooted 
the  agj-aricm  law;  And  they  permitted  tbemto 
t'l'*et  AxoTiiEn  Commissioner,  in  the  tOOBK^ 
Tiberius,  lor  dividing  the  lands.*' 

Yes  !  the  Patricians  could  grant  a  law,  when 
one  of  their  own  order  had  me  management  of  ^ 
fur  they,  too,  well  knew,  that  democratic 
laws  administered  by  the  rich  are  more  inju- 
rious to  the  people,  than  despotic  laws  in  iiic 
hands  of  a  democratic  government.;  it  is  not 
the  letter  of  a  law,  but  tJie  spirit  in  which  it  w 
administered,  whioh  constitutes  eervitude  or 
freedom. 

Accordingly  we  soon  find  the  agrarian  reform 
vanish  into  air— and  scarce  a  vestige  remained 
when,  a  few  years  later,  Gaius  trod  in  the  foot' 
bteps  of  his  murdered  brother. 

Tlie  people  soon  regretted  the  desertion  of 
Tiberius^  *'  and  it  was  plain  they  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  Xasica  was 
now  threatened  with  an  impea;  Inn  Mit.  The 
senate,  therefore,  dreading  the  cuu^equeuce, 
sent  him  into  Asia,  though  there  was  no  need 
for  him  there.  For  the  people,  whenever  tht^y 
met  him,  did  not  suppress  their  resentment  in 
the  least ;  on  the  contrary,  with  all  the  violence 
that  hatred  could  suggeet,  they  called  him  an 
execrable  wretch,  a  tyrant  who  bad  defiled  the 
holiest  and  most  awfuJ  temple  in  Rome  with 
the  blood  of  a  magistrate,  wiiose  person  ought 
to  have  been  sacred  and  inviolable. 

For  this  reason,  Nasica  privately  quilted 
Italy,  though,  by  liis  office  ho  was  obliged  to 
attend  the  princii)al  sacrifices,  for  ho  was  cAtV/ 
pontijf.  Til  us  he  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
in  a  foreign  ooontry,  and,  after  a  while,  died 
at  Pergamus. 

Tlius  ended  this  old  classic  struggle  of  labour 
against  capital,  to  be  renewed  agaiu,  uoder 
varyiny  aspects,  hot  with  more  terrible  results. 
Lei  the  reader  well  mark  the  course  of  this 
movement,  and  the  causes  of  its  failure.  Great 
as  both  are,  they  form  but  a  weak  prelude  ^ 
that  which  was  enaeted  eliortly  after, 
will  be  mr    d  ia  the  wnia^pmbm^ 
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TRADES'  GBIEVAsiOES. 

Unios  is  ppogpess— union  is  strength — union  is  victory  !  Tb*  working- classes  are 
divided  into  separate  bodies  in  their  separate  trades,  s'till  bearing  muca  of  the  iso- 
lation of  the  guilds  in  the  middle  ages.  One  great  union  of  labour,  not  for  the  pre- 
carious slavery  of  maiutaiuiug  wages  one  hair's  breadth  above  starvation- standard,  but 
fbr  tlie  annUiUation  of  waives  slavery,  for  jpofitioal  and  social  right— is  the  only  safety 
Itrthe  wages  dasses.  Tradle  stands  withovt  sympathy  for  tnde->democratic  body 
Bfands  1^  the  side  of  democratic  body,  not  only  without  sympathy,  but  i^ith  positive 
mistrust,  jealousy,  and  enmity.  This  must  be  obviatod.  The  first  step  is  to  make 
all  the  sons  of  toil  feel  one  interest — to  feel  thefgrievance  of  one  as  the  grievance  of 
all  This  will  surely  be  accomplished  if  they  all  once  arrive  at  an  understanding  of 
eacji  other's  respeotive  grievanoes,  for  they  will  then  find  that  all  the  xem^es 
required  arc  of  a  kindred  nature,  and  flow  from  the  same  source — t&ey  wilt  thus 
^scovep  that  they  havei  an  identity  of  ibterest^  and  this  tmst  lead  them  to  mdty  ^f 
action . 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  is,  therefore,  to  make  them  thoroughly,  mutually,  and 
uiuversaliy  act^u^ut^d  with  theii*  several  wrongs  and  wants— the  i-est  will  follow  of 

For  this  purpose  it  need^a  publieation,  elieap,  of  rapid  re-appearance  TwaMy))  and 
that  already  reckons  some  Bobscriher*  among  erefy  braaoh  of  ^ade,  and  m  eveiy  part 

of  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  facility  is  aiforded  in  the  **  Notes  to  the  People,"  and  now  offered  to  the 
working  classes.  Humble  as  the  effort  may  be,  it  may  be  made  conducive  to  a  vast 
smouatcf  godd--itmay  beeome  a  powerAil  organ  of  unenftaiiohised  and  endav^ 
toil I  may  freely  say  so,  for  its  emcacy  does  not  depend  on  me — ^it  depends  on  the 
working-men  themselves — all  that  I  do,  is — to  open  a  certain  number  of  pages  for 
the  purpose— let  them  send  up  their  statements,  their  complaints,  their  demands. 
Let  THBM  speak,  not  / — let  it  be  their  word,  not  miuf — let  week  l>y  week  a  steady 
stream  of  information,  a  continual  exposure  of  every  systematic  wrong,  chicanery* 
trick  and  oppiesdon,  be  poured^into  this  channel—- let  trade  appeal  to  traae  tlnfO«^h  lit  . 
means^he  werldng-man  of  Bevonport  converse  with  him  of  Aberdeen  bythis  medium  ; 
let  them  compare  their  \vrong8  and  their  power  ;  let  them  strengthen  their  resolution 
and  their  hopes  ;'let  them  concert  their  objects  and  their  action — let  them  talk  to  each 
other  and  reason  with  each  other  across  the  great  desert  of  society.  Oh  !  that  this 
jubhcation  might  be  made  conducive  to  such  great  ends  !  As  yet  my  appeal  has  met 
tttt  one  respofUM— that  from  the  Potteries,  on  which  an  article  appearoa  last  week. 
Sorely  worlcing-men  must  wish  to  have  their  grievances  known — any  atom  of  publicity 
isaaadditionalatom  of  strength — and  does  it  cost  them  anything  to  give  that  publicity! 
Kothing  ;  but  one  hour's  time  weekly  for  one  man  in  each  trade,  and  such  a  picture 
of  Britaip's  misery,  such  a  bond  for  labour's  union  might  be  held  beCore  the  woridi  as 
the  hterature  of  no  country,  iu  no  age,  will  have  afforded. 

I  {Again  I  appeal  to  yon.   I  einnot  do  it  mys^— I  do  BoipecneM the  I'qquiiite  infer- 

mation^no  one  man  can.  Wheimr  I  go  I  try  to  learn  all  I  can  as  to  the  state  of 
trade,  but  even  thus^i  find  men  entertain  the  greatest  reluctance  to  take  the  trouble 
of  even  describing  Jheir  own  grievances — though  as  much  time  is  spent  in  complain- 
iog  of  them  as  it  would  take  to  state  the  cause  of  the  grievance,  and  the  nature  of 
the  remedy  required.  Social  as  well  as  political  apathy  is  oui*  besetting  sin,  beneath 
wUeh  we  are  mthering  away. 

Convinced,  however,  that  were  auflioient  publicity  given  to  this  means  of  commu- 
nication  it  would  be  adopted,  I  am  detennm^d  that  pnhlieiiy  ahali  not  he  wanting 
through  lack  of  any  effort  on  my  part. 

I  therefore  beg  of  whoever  reads  this  page,  to  seihd  am  the  names  of  t/ie  secretaries. 
Of  tnanagers^  or  ^yrij^^al  representatives^  of  ail  the  organised  bodies  of  wotldng" 
SMN  m  MS  UcfttUjf,  or  elsewhere,  as  fu  as  he  if  aaqoalated  with  them ;  and  not 
only  oif  thowfbrmed  into  organized  bodies,  but  also  of  i^Qis^men  in  all  the  trades 
^^.InV  M  itdlUMDioi  Iti  dbwtfaig  the  mind  of  tMr  In  eider 
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NOTES  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 


thai  I  may  write  to  (them  on  the  sul^ect  on  wbioh  I  hxn  now  iddimed 
you. 

Ebkest  Jones. 

All  letters  for  me  to  be  addreeied, '  cue  ol  Mr.  Vjust,  47|  HoljweU-ttoeety 
Strand,  London. 


TDK  PUlSTIiUBBS. 


[I  writo  down  a  few  notes  relative  to  this  body 
of  workingmen,  merely  for  tlio  sake  of  keeping 
the  iubject  of  Trades'  gricvancM  lUklNKriLQQ  in 
.tiiU  M»g«UBe ilie  pAUcHy  of  inforawtioa  as 
tp  plaitecws  vuBt  not  be  laid  to  my  charge. 

Tho  sweating  system  is  not  only  one  of  the 
great  eviis  of  labour,  but  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  reproach  to  the  workingman — for  it 
shows  that  he,  who  inyeiglia  against  oppression 
and  robbery  on  the  part  of  the  master,  is  but 
too  oftoa'Mftdy  to  oppress  and  rob  in  his  tarn. 
— Workingman  cuts  the  throat  of  workingraan, 
.sod  extracts  a  lazy  and  dishonourable  living 
Ottl^  of  the  plundered  earniu^^  uf  iiis  brutlier. 
The  sweating  ay  stem  is  an  otII  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  plastering  trade. 

liut  it  is  not  oiily  by  the  direct  Ciirtailmcnt 
of  wages,  it  is  by  the  thousand  indirect  menus 
of  pTunder  and  pro6t,'  means  that  do  not,  and 
oan.  never  half  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
any  law,  that  the  workingman  is  injurod — a 
proof  til  at  labour  can  never  be  prosperous, 
until  it  has  put  an  end  to  wages  slaveiy  alto- 
gether, and  becomes  its  own  master — or,  at 
tlie  least,  is  enabled,  by  its  hireablo  scarcity 
and  value,  to  dictate  its  own  terms. 

Means  of  ehieanery  like  the  Ibllowipg  are 
had  recourse  to  :  the  plasterer  is  hired  on  a 
IMondiiy — ho  works,  we  will  suppose,  tho  six 
dagi>iu  the  week ;  the  book  however  ia  made 
ftp  on  the  Pridap — ^the  wages  are  paid  on  tho 
Saturday  night — but  the  cai  nings  of  S)u(urd(iy 
are  not  paid  ;  for  tho  bjuk  is  closed  on  the 
Friday  evening — thus  the  Saturday's  wages 
are  not  paid  till  the  ensuing  Saturday,  when 
that  day  again  is  left  in  arrear  till  the  Satur- 
day next  tollowin^,  and  so  on.  Bv  these 
means,  the  workman  is  always  robbed  of  the 
use  of  one  day's  wages  for  one  week,  and  the 
nMBtor  km  the  iatorest  of  the- money  tkm 


withheld.  This  amounts  sometimes  to  a  con" 
siderable  sum.  Suppose  a  man  employs  200 
plasterers  at  5s.  a  day,  their  wages  for  one 
day  would  come  to  £.50.  The  interest  of  this 
£50  is  eayoyed  by  tho  master  ffx  (ko  entice 
year. 

Again  :  a  job  in  plastering  is  contracted  for 
at  a  fixed  sum — ^that  sum  being,  of  course, 
regulated  on  the  supposed  standard  of  wages. 
But  these  wages  are  jjarcd  down  by  other 
artful  means  :  the  men  are  at  work — a  shower 
of  rain  comes  on— Mio  bell  rings— tho  •men  are 
knocked  off —  the  contractor  pulls  out  hie 
watch — it  rains  perhaps  an  hour,  or  two  hours 
duiing  the  day — accordingly  ono  hour  or  two 
hours,  as  tho  ease  may  be,  aro  strieken  off 
their  daily  wage  !  though  their  time  was  en- 
gaged on  the  premises  just  the  same,  and  no 
tauit  of  theirs  precluded  their  continued  labour, 
and  althoogh  the  contractor  finishes  tho  work 
by  tho  stipulated  time,  and  reoelTet  tba  full 
amount  he  had  contracted  for. 

Such  are  some  of  th^" tricks  0/  trade** 
■modes  of  reducing  wages  and  eaowislag  proitn 
of  the  exislsnco  of  which  the  pnbUe  asnrar 

dreams ! 

Mor  will  the  reduction  of  wages  know  any 
limit,  iM  long  as  workingmao  competes  wiUi 
workingman  for  employment.  This  is  a  very 
prevalent  evil  in  the  plastering  trade — that 
being  comparatively  eas^  of  acquirement. 
Raw  ^ands,  over-grown  bawk-bags  —  who 
"wouldn't  mind  coming  for  what  they  Oaa 
get,"  are  set  on  "  trial,"  and  displace  regular 
labour  for  a  bit  of  bread  and  choeae  and  a  pot 
of  beer. 

The  average  wages  of  plasterers  is  5s.  per 

diem  of  ten  hours — they  working  from  G  to  6, 
one  hour  being  allowed  for  dinner,  and  two 
half  hours  morning  and  altoruoon.  ;. 


A  PORTRAIT. 


She  was  a  phantom  of  deligh^ 
Wlien  first  Bhegleam«d  uponajrsi^t; 
A  loaclj  apparition,  mdI 
1V>  bs  a  rnvmenf  •  omametit. 

Her  eyes,  as  stars  of  twilight  fair, 
Like  twilight's  too,  her  dusky  hair, 
13utaU  tliiii-s  (  Isc  about  her  drawn, 
VromM&y-tiiue  and  the  cheerful  dawn  ^ 
A  ^Mioing  shape,  an  imago  gay,  . 
o^hwutt,    ttartto,  and  wojlsjr. 


'  I  saw  her,  upon  nearer  view, 
A  spirit,  jet  a  woman  too  I 
Uer  household  moUoiM  Ugkt  and  ftee. 
And  stepftofvtr^n  liberty  f* 
Acountcnnncc  m  wliich  did  tnppt, 
SwcMt  records,  juuuiises  as  sweet ; 
A  ere  aui  c  not  too  bright  or  good. 
For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 
For  teanslaiit  sorrows,  simpie  wBsfi. 
Pfaisa^  Uame,  lev%  kUie^tearj^  and 
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TH£ .JOURNAL  OF  A  DEMOCRAT,  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DEMAGOGUii,  AND 

Ifl£  OF  A  SPY.  >. 


jOastiaiMdfrQia  No.  18. 


The  democratic  movement  had  been  ripening 
Wttihin  the  laat  few  months — ripenina;  with 
unnatural  and  |»rcmatilre  heat—a  wild  and 
feverish  excitement  pervaded  the  manufad- 
turing  districts — and  a  strange,  exaggerated 
fear  fill  the  breasts  of  the  men  of  property.  It 
is  Temarkable  that  the  monied  daaees  boast  of 
the  security  of  their  power,  of  the  strengthened 
numbers  on  their  side — and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  slightest  effervescence  frightens 
them  oat  of  their  eqaaaimity,  and  causes 
them  to  talce  precautions,  as  though  the  inmost 
foundation  of  their  power  wag  removed.  Is  it 
that  a  guilty  conscience  frights  them  ?  la  it 
that  tUey  linow  they  deserve  ruin,  and  think 
they  hear  the  tread  of  the  destroyer  in  every 
breath  ? 

However,  at  the  time  to  which  allusion  is 
now  made,  the  movement  was  in  truth  formid- 
able ;  the  first  Awshness*  of  the  young  excite> 
mtot,  the  first  novelty  of  really  domoeratic 
ferment,  the  firat  lesson  of  social  revolution, 
was  animating  every  brain,  and  overflowing 
efery  heart.  The  good  'time  is  At,  liand,  was 
the  universal  idea — the  prophet  has  arisen, 
Jordan  lies  before  us — and  we  may  pa^^s  dry- 
shod.  Towering  over  the  nightly  commotion, 
stood  De  Brassier.  At  the  slightest  beck  he 
moTed  the  vast  maohinery-^nd  so  great  was 
the  power,  that  secrecy  and  cottspinu^  Wors 
unneeded.  The  day  for  a  general  movement 
was  being  openly  foretold — the  government 
knew  the  names  ind  projeets  of  the  people's 
leaders — ^thoy  might  have  arrested  them — they 
might  have  disarranged  the  preciseness  of  their 
plans,  but  they  could  not  prevent  the  fi;reat 
impulse, — nay !  their  intefferenee  woala  but 
have  accelerated  It— and  they  dared  not  touch 
Dc  Brassier,  or  even  one  of  his  most  subordi- 
nate colleagues.  Every  meeting  that  was  held 
struck  terror  to  their  deepest  hearts — bat 
they  Ventared  not  to  forbid  them,  lest  it  should 
provoke  the  dreaded  collision.  In  this  emer- 
gency, a  Cabinet  Council  was  held.  All  the 
ministers  were  present. 

^Thc  coutaotl  wilfc  i'  dilale^-^iDb'all  pt^tters 
of  moment,  from  the  freigtitage  of  a  ship,  to 
jjywfgs  ef  ft  fOTemmen^  are  b^»mui|;ed 


after  dinner.  In  the  luxurious  mansion  of 
Lord  Weathercock  au  "  illustrious"  party  was 
aasembled.  The  brilliant  Lord  Bean  vfM  tUen, 
the  precise  Sir  Gaffer  Grim ;  the  superannuated 
Lord  Lambswool, — th'^  oily  Sir  Slippery  Log — 
and  all  the  ministerial  family — for  a  circuni- 
stance  by  no  n^eflins  remavltableinme  history 
of  Cabinets  it  was,  that  almost  all  the  mem*- 
bers  of  this  one,  were  related. 

The  usual  vivacity  and  hilarity  charac- 
terising such  occasions  were  this  time  absent'^ 
A  pallid  gloom  and  an  anxioos  IooIk  settled  on 
every  countenance,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  tiut  of  Lord  Weathercock.  He  filled  his 
glass,  and  he  puckered  hiajiiouth — the  sainc 
little  Mephlstophiles  as  erer.  After  dinner, 
while  the  wine  stood  sparkling  but  almost  up- 
tastcd  in  the  glittering  crystal — the  crimson 
folds  of  the  stately  damask  hiding  every 
glimpse  of  thf  enter  world,  the  dark  double 
mahogany  doom  being  blosed  on  the  household 
— amid  silence,  intense,  profound,  and  anxious, 
Lord  Weathercock  produced  a  bundlje  of  papers 
and  commenced  a  statement;  infbrming  his 
illostrious  guests  of  the  reason  why  he  had 
summoned  them.  It  was  to  take  council  how 
they  should  save  themselves  |rora  the  antici- 
pated universal  rising  of  the  proletarian 
masses,  backed  as  the  people  were  bjr  a  large 
portion  of  the  discontented  and  over-taxed 
middle  classes.  The  information  possessed  was 
wonderful  I  Not  a  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  or  of  their  leaders,  but  what  was 
revealed.  Every  word  spoken,  eveyy  line 
wrltlcn,  every  message  sent,  every  plot,  plan, 
and  movement,  every  intention,  however 
seeretly  arowed,— was  registered  and  trans- 
mitted tu  head  quarters.  The  information 
sent  was  often  hourly.  Every  meeting  of  the 
people,  though  in  tho  extreme  north,  was  in- 
stantly obmmunicated  along  hundreds  of  miles 
of  electric  wire  to  the  offices  of  government. 
The  numbers  that  assembled — the  streets  down 
which  they  marched — the  cries  they  uttered — 
the  names  of  the  successivel  speakers,  the  teio- 
Intions  adopted — the'dispersion  or  adjournment 
of  the  masses,  were  communicated  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  time  at  whioh  ^^^SS?^&oogI 
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**^HaanfB  s  torobllght  meeting  and  proces- 
rion  to-night,"  said  Sir  Gaffer  Grim,  alluding 
to  the  factorr  town  dewribed  in  the  last 
chapter.  *•  ThereVi  to  be  a  geoenltiinuNit-*- 
and  the  oircamstance  arc  serious." 

The  £mm  of  the  gaeste  tonied  ptler  tiuui 
before. 

«  Their  proce«doa  bepn  three  hoars  !' 
•-the  plaoe  was  diftant  two  hundred  milei 

"What  preoautioD8  are  taken  ?" 

*'The  troops  are  moving  on  the  town  from 
all  sides,  within  a  circle  of  GO  miles.  They 
are  alighting  now.  Tbere  will  be  leren  thou- 
sand men." 

"Bless  the  railroads  and  the  telegraph," 
exclaimed  Lord  Bean.  "  Without  them  we 
ihoald  have  tong  oeased  to  be  a  government." 

"The  people  think  they  have  aided  the 
eapse  of  dfimoeracy/'  interposed  Weather- 
<^pok. 

'  "So  they  hav^/*  tal4  Sir  Gaflisr  Grim. 
"They  have  enabled  infidel  and  anarchical 
principles  to  spread  more  rapidly — but  these 
latter  would  have  spread  at  any  rate,  and  the 
tail  and  telegraph,  if  they  created  them,  hare 
enabled  us  to  crush  them  also." 

"  True  !  true  !    Centralisation  is  our  arm, 
and  without  them  we  could  not  have  received 
and  ieii(  ImiMiate  intenigence,-»we  eonld 
not  snddeqlj  hare  A6noentrated  overwhelming 
force  on  any  given  point  —  force  too,  that 
taken  in  detaU  would  have  been  a  drop  of 
waier  in  ibp  sea    sighed  the  minister. 
'  "Tlicie  are  hard  times,"  obserred  Grim, 

"anarchy  and  infidelity  *' 

"Ha  i  bA I"  tittered  Lord  Weathercock, 
"  jom'e  so  aeeastomed  to  the  mask  that  you 
can't  drop  it  even  behind,  the  scenes — call 


things  by  their  right  namM  here— truth  and 
enlightenment.''  ' 

**Tnit]i  and  enlightenment,"  said  Lord 
l^ean,  emptyihg  his  gUus,  '^and  here's  do* 

struotion  to  the  twain  for  ever  !" 

"And  how  will  you  destroy  them?  that  is 
the'  purport  of  our  meeting  here," — resumed 
Iiord  Weather  Cock* 

Sir  George  Grim  was  of  opinion  that  a 
collision  ought  to  be  provoked  as  soon  as  pos- 
fUple,  in  some  spot,  ai  uund  which  a  suHiciently 
ttfong  body  of  troops  had  prerionsly  been  eon- 
centrated  with  all  possible  secresj'.  A  deluge 
of  blood  ought  to  be  shed,  and  by  the  terror  of 
that  sudden,  terrible,  and  unexpected  blow, 
1^  othw'Iisige  towns  vonldbemade  to  panse — 
they  vould  be  made  to  take  council  together — 
they  would  lose  time — with  time,  they  would 
kse  courage ;  division  might  be  sown  smong  the 
jEsaders^  and  the  movement  woold  'soon  be 
broken  up,  apd  then  crushed  In  detail." 

Lord  Weather  Cock,  however,  who  turned 
with  every  political  breeze  that  blew  strong 
sneqghtofanihisli^hody.stUIbned  on  the 
rusty  binge  of  oiBce,  hat  who  was  a  far^lghied, 
prn4«n4poU0fdai|49p4iuid«i:itoodit|io  mmg^ 


meat  of  popohr  moTements  better  than  moat 
men — perhaps  from  the  fact  of  once  having 
himself  been  one  of  their  leaders,  dissnaded 
flms^iseeana. 

**  In'  the  Itnft  places"  he  sidd, "  Brazennoaa 

tells  me  the  troops  are  not  to  be  relied  on.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the 
ringleaders  or  the  mob  will  ftdl  into  the  mmn, 
andt  thirdly,  if  we  denude  other  places  of  troops 

to  coerce  ont,  the  last  remaining  bond  of 
restraint  being  removed,  may  lure  the  former 
into  open  insurrection,  and  then  the  game  isnpb 
Bdiere  me,  my  dear  Grim, — temporise — pro- 
crastinate.   Popular  enthsiasm  is  at  its  height 
now.  It  never  lasts  long.  Give  them  no  pretext 
for  an  immediate  outbreak — don't  interfere  witii 
them-'let  them  commit  outrages,  tliey  hare 
not  done  so  yet — they  will  be  sure  to  do  so 
when  non-interference  and  the  presumption  of 
self  reliance  intoxicate  them  a  little  more. 
There  an  still  many  with  them  whom  the  first 
act  of  violence  will    estrange — it   will  cause 
bickerings  among  themselves,  personal  antag- 
onisms will  ensue^some  will  be  for  standing 
still,  merely  beeanse  others  arefbr  going  on,  and 
vice  versa ;  then  the  masses  will  bo  disgusted 
at  their  own  leaders — numbers  will  go  home ; 
and  then,  at  last,  the  time  will  have  arrived  to 
strike  a  Mow.   Then,  and  not  till  theii»  tiM 
leaders  must  be  seized— and  a  blow  struck,  the 
blood  of  which  shall  not  be  wiped  from  the 
memory  of  the  people  for  a  hundred  years.*' 

**  But  if  they  organise  a  dellberata  onti^railc  in 
the  meantime,  what  then?*' 
"Who  is  to  do  it?" 
"This  De  Brassier!" 

**He?  nol  no !  t  have  studied  him.  I  bww 
my  man.  He'll  never  head  an  iasnmell08t  or 
make  a  revolutioB.  He's  a  cowtidl  an  ai^nt 

coward ! " 

How  can  you  say  that?  Has  he  not  been 
foremost  in  every  forbidden  masting?   Has  he 

not  braved  and  bearded  our  armed  forces  in 
their  very  presence.  Has  he  not  fought  his  way 
through  crowds  of  our  infuriated  dupes,  when 
we  sent  to  oppose  him?" 

"  To  be  sure  he  has — he  has  a  sort  of  bludgeon 
courage  that  can  head  a  row — but  never  organ- 
ise a  battle.  And  mark  me — he  has  no  moral 
oourage,  no  firmness.  As  long  as  hj  hrmds 
and  bluster  |  he  can  intimidate  his  foes  — 
so  long  bo  will  maintain  the  field  —  as 
long  aa  we  yield,  he  will  follow — buttheinstant 
it  comes  to  a  cririji»  even  if  snccen  were'cvtiibi 
on  his  side,  yott  will  see,  nark  mj  iMbit  hs 
will  fail  ! " 

"  But  are  you  not  arguing  against  yourself? 
Do  not  your  rerj  worda  sh<iw  Aat  it  is  our 
duty  not  to  yield,  but  to  beard  him  in  lus  dsor 
"  Not  so ;  it  is  not  him  I  fear,  but  the  peo- 
ple that  follow  him.  The  psople  are  j^.  too 
full  of  anthttsiasm,  and  ha.  Hi  yet  t4o.  mjf^ 
their  idol,  ftr  w  V>  ^  to  ^<ai#lit  .>Wtit 
#t^V^»)fitfaoa4ii^  rWmff^ 
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to  af<44'^  Wil^J  accideoti*  tirnt  ia  sure  to 
tw  guiM,  bieanie  he  will  always  hesUate  on 
the  bimk  of  action.  At  last*  some  of  Ids  own 
£)Uowers  will  be  disgusted  at  his  procrastina- 
tion, their  impatience  will  get  the  better  of 
their  coofidence  in  lum,  iiiay  mil  urge  on  an 
Milbniki.iw  win  stand  dallying botwoen sc- 
tinn  Qnd  quiescence.  At  last  the  outbarst  is 
jjst  beginning,  he  will  recal  his  energy  to  stop 
lilt  movemeut — be  will  rally  a  great  mm^ 
nvmAhSsa,  tiisgr  wHl  bang  liks  a  dsad  weiglit 
oa  the  mea  of  action— he  will  dmonaoe  the 
latter  as  oar  spies,  bribed  by  us.  The  whole 
attempt  will  be  an  abortion ;  there  vUl  be 
nottliiff  bnt  .a  f«w  locai  riots,  whieh  na  san  re- 
press  with  ease,r- the  thing  will  be  ridiculous 
from  its  grent  promise  and  its  pigniy  results; 
;iQd  then,  when  the  demagogue  has  served  our 
purpose,  we  can  seize  him,  and  send  him  to 
IiiiiiMl  Arr  dariog  to  km  firiglitsiiad  us.  We 
can  glat  our  jails — we  can  tire  a  few  volleys, 
just  to  give  ihdTw  a  taste  of  war,  and  the  move- 
ment will  thrown  back  for  at  least  ten 
ycoai  Tbat'stbt  way  tooroshdsmoeracy." 

"Capital,  indeed!" 
Then,  my  dear  Grim,  we  must  play  ano- 
ther^ifame,  to  secnre  the  permanent  ea^yment 
of  oar  Tictory;  .  Til*  niddlo  dasses,  and  a  por- 
tion af  ths  wmrldag  classes,  will  by  that  time 
have  beonme  reactionary.  We  must  tlien  be- 
ccme  liberal — almuet  democratio — do  you  nn- 
dtrstand?   Ha!  hal" 

"Yes,  yes." 

"  We  must  adopt  a  dignified  tone.  We  must 
aay — '  We  al  w  a  y  5  c  o  d  t  r  m  p  1  a  t  e ' !  s  o  m  o  m  e  asu  res  o  f 
reform,  but  wu  ikuught  the  umes  were  not  ripe. 
WhsB  we  were  about  to  ooaeeda  tbem,  the  tor- 
bolence  of  the  people^  misled  by  artful  dema- 
gogues, who,  knowing  of  onr  designs,  Torf^aw 
tbat  their  realisation  would  spoil  their  trade — 
prarsDted  our  canyiag  them  oat ;  for  reforms 
shall  never  be  conceded  to  tarbttleiieek  (ht  car- 
ried amid  excitement.  They  can  be  enacted 
with  eil'ect  only  in  times  of  profound  cran(^uiUity 
and  Older/  we  then  eroWe  a  programme  of 
reform.  We  shall  have  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple with  U3,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  dema- 
gognoe;  the  middle  class,  however,  haying 
become  conservative,  from  the  fear  the  po- 
pulace engendend  1st  the  time  of  their  out- 
break, and  from  the  contempt  fit  the  same  time 
their  abortive  movement  caused,  will  ofTi  r  a 
suiUdent  c^eck  and  opposition,  to  serve  as  an 
escue  ibr  poetponiijg  and  modifying  our  mea- 
sure—and the  result  will  btatbat  we  shall  have 
seated  ourselves  in  office  more  securely  and 
lirmly  than  ever,  and  have  had  the  sopreme 
fdl<&r  of  doing  aotUbg." 

*K«ror  cried  the  board.    '■The  motto  of 
&U  governments — the  science  of  gOTeraiag — 
%ulof  rulers  !    Do  nothing!" 
^Bo  nothifi|^  r' repeated  the  conclave,  and 
tte  ^rogranuna  of  tbo  gofsnunent  was  finished. 

il  MMMomltlit  sMiiaa  cUme  of  asUYsr 


bell  was  heard — the  doors  of  the  apartment 
opened,  and  a  despatch  was  handed  to  Sir 
Gaffer  Grim* 

"  News  from  the  North  !** 

All  was  breathless  anxiety.  Sir  Gaffer's 
brow  grew  inure  ghastly  as  he  petimd  the 
contents  of  the  missive— bo  handed  H  bisHense 
to  Lord  Weather  Cook. 

'<  Too  soon  1"  exclaimed  the  latter.  « It  is.ii 
great  thought!" 

Tidings  bad  iifived  i9rom  the  ftciery  tewsi 
as  to  theresttlta  of  the  great  procession  and  the 
meeting — an  unexppcted  event  had  transpired 
— a  great  disaster  had  owjurred.  "  Too  soon !" 
retreated  Sir  Gafier  Grim.  **  Tbe  game  up, 
UidWaatberr 


Back,  now,  to  the  scene  of  these  er«ntfl,  that 
struck  such  terror  to  the  Mwembled  ministers — 
back  to  the  feotory  town,  io  which  wc  last  left 
Edward  and  Agnes. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

TIIF.  NOCTFRNAL  MABCH. 

Il  \v;ia  darkening  over  tho  moor — the  city  lav 
with  ii&  tali  chimneys  sheathed  in  staiionarjT 
smolce — tbe  dim  glare  of  lamps  strung!; ag  b«l 
feeblv  through  the  maie. 

Edward  and  Agnes  had  sat  conversing  on 
the  then  all-absorbing  ihomo,  to  them  aiono 
sooondary,  for  they  loTsd^lmt  bov?  and 
whom  I  Agnes  eaoooiaged  his  M^ion  of  tbe 
proceedings  of  the  movement — partly  to  divert 
the  conversation  from  a,  to  hor,  painful  theme. 
— partly  because,  unconsciously  to  herself,  she 
loved  to  hear  of  that  whieh  brought  the  name 
of  De  Brassier  foremoat  in  the  narrative.  Not 
but  that  she  shrunk  from  it??  mention — not  but 
that  she  would  have  wished,  and  sought,  to 
forget  the  oxialenoe  of  ita.owBsr,  but  boosiiiio 
tliut  fatal  name  exercised  ft  wiaard*-lifco  ^pell 
over  her  heart  and  braio. 

A  great  movement  was  to  bo  initiated  that 
night — a  great  result  was  expected; — whiktil 
was  to  be,  none  knew ;  but  an  uneasy,  anaioii 
expectation  hung  above  the  city.  Darknew 
fell  around — not  a  breath,  not  a  murmor* 
now  stole  upward  to  that  cottage  irom  tbe  vasi 
factory  down  below — tbe  moor  was  silent  toeu 
'I'hc  room  was  sunk  in  deep  twilight ;  Agnes 
ieit  her  hand  in  that  ot  i'^dward,  buL  she  spuke. 
not — she  listened  with  beating  heart  to  iua 
words,  but  bar  thoigfata  were  away,  'mmnf^ 
where  De  Brasrisr  was  bianbaBiag  tho  aigbfk 
proceedings. 

Straage  contrast  between  the  anxious 
watoheraln  that  eottace,  jnit  oforiiaagiBg  tb« 
scene  of  action,  and  tbo  eqaally  anxious 
watchers  in  the  lordly  chamber,  full  two 
hundred  miles  away.  And  yet  the  distant 
listeners  caught  the  echoes  of  tbo  ooming 
movement  nearly  as  soon  as  the  firail  girli  mm 
the  poor  neohanio  in  that  bamUo  room. 
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"Bwt  if  there  ehould  be  bloodshed  1"  said  I  mation  camo  booming  upward — prolon^ot!— 


Agses. 

It  i«  not  intended."      '   "  f.  i  '  • 
"But  if  the  troops  should  be  sAM'for^ 

perhaps  they  are  marebingi   Is  'th^j^roMssioh 

forbidden  V 

"  No}  tbe^  dared  not — at  least  not  Binoe  the 

foffMe^iiiNieting."  *' '  

"  But  that  proclamation  is  Hbt  rapealed 

yef* 

♦*  Tlien  vtQ  must  tear  it  I"  cried  Edward. 
i^But'tell'flle^itfiH'theTO  be'danger?"  < 
•   H  there  is  opposition." 
■'*  And  the  leadm will  be  the  first  to  suffer?'' 
"  if  they  liavo  the  courage  to  lead,"  said  the 
meobanic,  signiticantl^.  * 

*'  And  De  Brassier  is  to  head  the  procession. 
Surely  they  vili  kiU:  hini'^they  will  marli 
thQirniaur' 

"J)e  Brassier  I  Ah  I  there  will  bo  others 
fall  Mdes  .  De  Bnwusr,  if  it  oomes  to  that ! 
De  Branier,  think  of  him  alone  I — " 

"Great  Obd  I"  cried  A^^n.es,  "must  the 
best  be  the  first  to  fall.)  And  will  they  let  him 
be  saerifieed  ?  Edward,  are  there  no  breasts 
to  shield  him  from  the  assassin  V 

♦•Yes — Tuinel**  -SSid  Edw'ard,  monmfully 
atul  bitterly ;  '•'■but— fear  not—it  will  not 
odtoe  to  that  yet:** 

Agues  felt  the  reproach — she  felt  her  guilt; 
the  f;uilt  of  an  innocent  heart,  if  tlic  apparent 
contradiction  may  be  spoken.  She  felt  that 
she  loved  De'  Brassier,  and  that  Edward 
iMlidried-sIie  loved  himself !  She  pondered 
bitterly  on  this — her  hand  grow  cold  as  ice,  as 
the  blood  rushed  to  her  heart ;  he  had  dropped 
it  despuudingly.  She  struggled  with  herself — 
sKorwAvefOd  at  last  she  resolved  to  oenfiasil  to 
him  that  she  loved  De  Brassier — that  she 
could  not  lovo  the  poor  mechanic — and  to  pnrt 
from  both  for  ever;  but  just  as  the  words  were 
tretoblhig  on  her 'tongue,  a  eonfnsed  sound 
came  rising  from  the  city. 

"Hark  I  did  you  hear  !"  cried  Edward, 
^ho  windows  of  the  cottage  overlooKed  the 
UmtL,  A  deep  mmtaitr  kept  asoeriding  from 
the  stseet^  as  of  many  voices  and  tiio  tread  of 
many  thonsnnd  feet,  butmui&ed  by  tho  fog,  and 
smoke^  and  :distance,  and  shrouded  in  the  dark- 
ness. Piweently  a  lumiuons  spot  appeai'ed 
asHHigf  the  vapour,  aookfaer,  and  another — they 
tossed  , mil  heaved  to  and  fro,  lilco  fiery  islands 
on  a  restltss  surge — prcstnitly  they  iicepcned 
into  a  deep  and  angry  glare — and  then  iength- 
ened  eat  into  a  stilt  eztendin;  row. 
:  •*  The  torches  I"  said  Edward—*'  The  pro- 
cession is  forming — they  come  !" 

The  sound  of  growing  commotion  was  every 
moioABt  mon  audiblevfrom  the  great  sea  of 
IWiolsa>and.kMU*lar  in  the  vale  below — and  the 
wild  sinoke  and  mist  that  brooded  over  it,cvery 
iIioiM&t  assumed  more  and  moro  the  aspect 
oC  nit^onflagnktioB*  Frtitfitly  »  loud  aoola- 


renewed  —  nnd  taken  up  frOm  qi^attef  to 

(quarter  of  tho  city;'''  '  ^.  -  «• 

*«  Be  Brasiier c[|ii^QlatM''£h6  mednnie. 
From  that  moment  a  change  eesnied  to  come 
over  the  crowd — the  tumult  ceased,  broken 
only  at  times  by  an  occasional  cheer,  or  isolated 
eiioat— and  after  a  long  pause,  spent  probably 
in  arranging  the  order  of  tlie  procession,  the 
extending  lines  of  fire  presented  by  the  torch- 
bearers  began  steadily  to  advance  down  the 
m^tn  sfreet  of  'the  town,  ft  wak'  a  Wantifji!, 
and  ytt  an  awful  sight — that  mass  of  hhgty 
life  heavin^r,  but  silent,  under  its  shroud  of 
mist  and  darkness,  crested  by  that  tossing 
surge  of  fire,  that  served  only  to  shew  itself, 
not  to  dispd  the  gloom,  and  over  all  rested 
the  uncertainty  as  to  what  objcrt  had'brought 
tliat  multitude  together — and  what  would  be 
the  goal  of  their  congreojated  force.     *'  ' 

Up  and  down  the  ^Indulating  streets  St  cane 
pouring — its  flaming  front  climbing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  moor — but  the  va<»t  length  of  the 
procession  could  not  have  been  imagined,  had 
It  nol  been  that  here  and  thera  an  isolated 
torch  was  borne  by  some  individual  in*  the 
crowd,  and  the  solitaiy  met^r  denoted  that 
tlw  line  of  human  beings  was  still  unbroken, 
that  the  living  tide  was  still  setting  onward 
from  overflowing  fountains  in  its  factory-bed. 

Suddenly  the  foremost  torches  climbed  the  . 
ridge — the  long  lino  of  the  procession  became 
indistinctly  visible  to  those  at  its  head — ^and, 
inspirited  by  the  aspect  of  their  nnmlier^  the 
knowledge  of  their  strength,  some  voice  strock 
forth  the  first  lines  of  that  eternal  psalm— 
that  grandest  of  all  melodies — and  noblest  of 
all  anthems— the  Marseillahe.  The  impnlM 
flow  like  an  electric  shock — and  soon  100,000 
voices  were  leverberatcd  back  from  the  dark 
vault  of  heaven,  in  one  stupendous  chorus — 
broken  at  tingtes  hy  wild  eheers,  like  the  boom- 
ing of  artillery  tn  the  pauses  of  triumphal 

music. 

With  a  beatinc^  lioart  Agnes  and  Edwanl 
listened  and  beheld.  Soon  the  head  of  the 
procession  was  passing  by  the  'window,  the 
huge  torches,  nine  feet  Jong,  flaring  in  the 
air,  and  dropping  fire  beneath  tho  feet  of  the 
advancing  crowd,  as  flowei^  are  scattered  at  a 
festal  gala— while  the  red  amoke  farmed  a  stem 
canopy  overhead.  The  Hginetl  of  the  tonih' 
bearers  were  distinctly  visible — spare,  atte- 
nuated forms— wan  haggard  faces— with  fierce, 
glowing  eyes— bespoke  the  bridal  of  misery 
and  passion  at  the  altar  of  social  insmfae- 
tion.  The  crowd  marched  twelve  a  brecifc 
with  almost  military  precision  —  but  the 
attraction  of  all  eyes  was  one  lordly  f^m, 
seated  on  a  coal^blaek  ehat^^loonklg  tta 
very  ideal  of  a  revolutionary  leader'.  AH 
sou  ads  were  subdued,  all  pafsions  seemed 
suppressed,  in  bis  immediate  pr^ence^^^ 
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agtenceyoa  ooidd  eee,  you  eoold  feel  the  i 

strong  power  ho  held  over  those*  eBormoxia  I 
masses.  He  made  them  move  as  he  move'l  ! 
-*he  made  them  think  aa  he  dictated — and 

thvowhig  now  and  then  a  fiery  word  into  the 
mass,  and  drawing  up  the  bursting  cheer  at 
will,  or  hushiiig  up  the  volcano  before  it 
could  hetife  1ii(k>  ttD  explosion.'  Mea&whUe 
ero#d8  e&me  pouring  across  the  moor  to  meet 
the  procfessiofl,  from  the  factory  towns  and 
villages  that  studded  the  country— each 
greeting  each  with  a  cheer  of  recognition 
and  an  emltMs  shout.  Beside  De  Bniseiei's 
horse  ran  a  boy,  who,  had  it  been  a  ?iccne  of 
the  middle  ages,  might  aptly  have  bceu 
taken  for  the  page  of  some  victorious  paladin. 
It  was  tMltonlHOhild)  of  whom  De  Braaaier 
harl  taken  charge,  and  who  seemed  to  enter- 
tain a  fanatic  attachment  for  his  protector. 
He  "would  never  quit  hia  side — and,  in  the 
fl«0Bet'<«POwd,  the  pale,  w«ak,  idckly  ebild 
was  nen  nntirMg  and  nnfeoritog  by  his  patron. 

It  was  a  glorious  spectacle — and  well  was 
it  that  Bdward  could  not  see  the  face  of 
Agnes  in  that  hour.  **  How  noble !  Ood 
bless  him  V*  said  iStie  girl  unconsciously.  She 

•  noticed  not  the  young  mechanic  turn  sud- 
denly an  ay,  and  fall  silently  into  the  ranks 
of  the  procession.-     ••.         .  • 

•  The  ciyywd  had  now  all  gathered  on  the 
moori  and  after  swaying  to  and  fi*o  for  a 
time,  boj^an  to  subside  into  the  compact  fonn 
of  a  meeting.    The  actual  busiuess  of  the 
night  was  to  begin. '  Some  thought  they  were 
to  bum  the  town — o!'  :  s  tluit  they  were  to 
mnroh  southward  on  the  mctrapolis,  having 
nothing  to  do  but  to  tako  what  they  de- 
manded.   The  secret  of  the  future  was 
lodced  in  the  breast  of  De  BmssiLV— he  had 
that  one  quality  of  n  great  leader — he  had 
nocoutidauts.    The  tmth.  however,  was,  that 
he  had  formed  no  plan,    lie  had  joined  the 
movement  ftoftn  a  personal  inotive— he  had 
been  jilaying  \vith  it,  now  raising,  now  dc- 
pres.sing  it,  for  his  piivato  advantage — but, 
in  order  to  maintaiu  his  hold  over  the  peo- 
ple, he  had 'been  continually  obliged  to  go 
021— he  had  been  foi  ecd  cvr>i'  to  keep  public 
attention  directed  to  a  fixed  point,  and  their 
energies  directed  ou  some  exciting  object 
that  he  made  them  think  necessary  to 
achieve  before  attaining  the  promised  goal* 
Therefore  he  had  1)gc;i  obl!r,'c  l  to  keep  cx- 
dtemont  alive ;  and  as  popular  enthu.-iasm  is 
a  thing  that  never  rcuiaius  stationary,  that 
either  rises,  or  dies  out,  he  had  been  forced 
to  raise  it  to  such  a  pitch,  that  it  wan  on  the 
brink  of  a  fearful  explosion  ;   and  just  at 
that  point  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it  It  was  d^biMsary  to  give  the  people  some- 
thing to  do — but  what  ]  Almostevery  phase  of 
agitation  had  been  gone  through — meeting, 
l>roce^on/petition,remonsti'ance;  convention, 
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subscription,  drillhig,  arndi^— everything 

that  could  amuse  the  people  ;  and  there  l)e  ' 
Brassier  stood,  face  to  face  with  revolution. 
But  one  thing  more  remained,  to  say  "  Dash 
on  !**  and  there  lie  q^halled.' '  Up  to  that  point ' 
he  had  the  nerve  tO  go— one  inch  beyond,  ' 
and  he  was  weak  as  any  child.  Lonl  Weather 
Cock  was  riglit — as  an  agitator,  in  the  first 
nide;  rough  stages  of  atdovementiiidwai  uii- 
surpassed— as  the  leader  of  ft  revolution,  hA 
was  puerile. 

It  was  neccstai^,  however,  either  to  abdicate,  * 
or  to  do  aemetbing,  that  night.  The  popular  ' 
expeetatiofr  was  not  to  be  ti  iflcd  with. 

There  was  a  breathless  hus!i.  Do  Brassier 
had  dismounted,  and  ascended  a  van,  as  a 
temporary  platform. 

••Brethren!**  he  erfed— ^'Mabour "Ik ' the ' 
source  of  all  weath.  Labour  pays  the  taxes 
that  uphold  the  government,  and  pays  soldiers 
and  bludgeon-men  to  murder  us.  Labour 
sapporta  the  rich  Idler  and  enables  hhn  to'Nve 
without  work.  Labour  feeds,  lodges,  houses,' 
lights,  warms,  and  clothes  him.  Labour  makes 
his  trade — labour  fertiiize.H  his  acres — labour 
fashions  his  eradle — labour  shall  piopara  His 
grave.  "What  would  our  rnhnrS  do  if  wft'dld 
not  work  for  thoni  ?  They  would  starve. 
Government  could  not  bo  supported  for  a 
single  month.  The  ships  would  rot  in  the 
harbours— the  cloths  would  rot  in  the  shops. 
The  producers  of  all  wealth  arc  the  holders  of 
all  power.  Stop  ri.oDi.'rrioy,  and  the  non- 
producing,  consuming  class  is  at  your  feet, 
Tou  liave  had  your  strikes.  Why  have 
they  failed?  Because  only  a  few  struck.  Let 
tfn9  whole  pfOfih  strike — and  the  victory  is  ours. 
Hero  then,  i  proclaim  asacrbd  holiday  of  one 
month.  Kot  a  hand  shall  touch  the  plough  or 
spade,  the  loom  or  the  win  ilass — the  rudder  or 
the  oar.  Tfie  ninn  who  works  is  a  traitor  and 
a  knave — down  with  him  as  you  would  crush 
a  serpent  in  the  dust.  Now  register  tho  oath 
to  work  no  more,  until  you  have  your  rights— 
and  to  allow  none  othfrs  to  work,  in  mine,  or 
factory,  farm,  or  shop,  ship,  or  warehouse  I 
Hurrah  :  for  the  sacred  holiday !" 

The  oath  was  registered  with  a  fervour, 
earnestness,  and  enthusiasm  it  is  impossible  to 
de5cril>e.    The  life  of  anv  man,  who  dared  to 
breathe  a  word  against  it,  appeared  forfeit. 
Arrangements  were  forthwith  entered  iikco/for 
carrying  out  the  resolution.   The  <^jionttOttS 
multitude  was  to  sopnvatc  in  vnriotts  divisions 
— no  one  was  to  go  houie  that  night — bat  they 
were  to  eommenee  their  mareh  ftt  daybreak, 
c.ich  detaclmieut  taking  lis  allotted  district, 
and  caliing  nil  the  workmen  in  the  factories  to 
turn  out  and  join  them — drawing  the  .plugs, 
destroying  the  works,  and  where  ft  uniouifaa 
refused,  to  compel  the  men  by  force  to  entcV' 
their  ranks,  and  h  ave  their  employment. 

Fatal  as  opposition  promised  to  be  for  tho 
opposer,  Edward  was  resolved  to  enter  his  pro- 
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test  against  the  plan.    Amid  a  Rtorra  of) 
execration*  he  fO^i^  out  to  the  fteople  that 
t^ir  attempt  mnife  fiiUt  bennie  thetieli  oould 
amid  to  fau  fuubk  upon  their  capital — becaose 

they   could   purchase   sufficient   from  other 
countries,  if  needs  be,  to  satiat'y  their  wants, 
and  that  of  their  Buppprters — because,  with 
the  stoppage  of  work,  wage*,  whcifewith 
they  v>ou\d   buy  food,  and  the  production 
of  food   itself  stopf>ed    nl^o — and  L:ia,ntin^^ 
thftt  the  riuu  v«ouUi  sutler,  yet  iuo^  Iniiora 
the  time  they  grew  a  Uttlo  hnogry,  the 
]>oor  would  have  been  starved  to  death. 
That  the  idea  of  compelling  reluctant  work- 
in»n  to  .turn .  out  by  force,  was  a  most  latal 
error— for  a  oompubary  supporter  waa  more 
dangtrooa.thaii  an  open  foe.  Pkobal^y  that 
portion  of  the  working  classes  who  would  not 
join  them,  would  at  least  remain  neutral — but 
that  if  compulsion  were  used  tovarda  them,  it 
woidd  lead  to  ill-will*  for  no  man  Ukes  to  be 
compelled  to  agree  with  auother,  and  they  would 
therefore  becoino  enemies,  and  join  the  employ- 
ers.   He  shewed  them  that  they  way  to  coerce 
tltdr  mastara  vaa,  not  to  ttop  work  aUogeth&r, 
bat  to  tcork  for  themselies,  instead  of  work- 
ing for  their  masteiti.  This  could  nnlybe  done  by 
co-OFKRAJaOM — but  co-operatiou  wa*  practica- 
ble odIj  m  timet  of  qnlet   Tliat»  tbvefore^  De 
Bratsiex  bad  only  one  of  two  courses  to  jidopt 
—either  to  confine  himself  to  a  strictly  p^Hca- 
able  and  l^gal  agitation,  or  to  give  the  word  lor 
lntttrrectioo»^d  light  it  oat  at  once,  but  that 
uo  niedinm  conrae  was  possible. 

The  uproar  prevented  more  than  a  few  dozen 
hearing  the  words  of  the  mechanic,  but  even 
thus  his  lii'e  was  in  imminent  dauger.  Knocked 
to  the  grenndy  he  was  trampled  bleeding  under 
the  feet  of  the  furious  crowd.  Alas  I  they 
crucified  a  Saviour  to  exalt  a  Barabbas  I 
Mi^while  the  words  of  De  Brassier  in  reply 
fell  like  flakes  of  fire  ttpon  a  heap  of  explosive 
matter.  Argument  he  advaneed  noao-^aor 
could  he — for  the  mechanic's  words  were  un- 
answerable— but  he  buckled  on  the  armour 

demagogueof — clap-trap  : — **  Howlopg  does 
ho  want  ua  to  work  for  the  rich?  Haire 
WG  not  been  '\\'ages  slaves  long  enough  yet  1 
How  long  are  your  wives  to  stai'\e  ?  How 
long  ar^  your  children  to  perish  I  Uow  long 
are  wo  to  strengthen  onr  fetters,  by  enriching 
our  tyrants.  Wealth  is  power — how  long 
are  we  to  forgo  arms  for  our  enemies  ?  Every 
"wjieel  you  turn,  every  sod  you  dig,  ia  a  fresh 
liihk  in  the  cbain  of  yonr  BenritiSe  t  Woi^ 
no  more!  Let  them  work  for  themsolvea — 
and  sorry  is  the  work  that  will  be  done!  No 
moro  criugmjg  I  jS  o  more  crushing  of  hearts 
beneath  their  Juggernaut,  fight  1  What! 
—does  he  want  us  to  No  !  no  !  that 

is  the  game  of  the  government  !  That  is  the 
word,  of  the  spy  I  How  much  did  he  get  for 
trying  to  br^iJL  up  this  meeting  I  No  premie 
ture  outbreak  1      partial  liot.  If  their  is 


—  ^  .  '   

be  war,  and  I  care  not  how  soon  it  conies, 
they  shall  fttriki^  ^e  first  bl^w  !  ,  Union  ia 
ouratreogthl  listen  not  te  hired  asjisadins  I 

Don't  let  your  glorious  phalanx  be  brokmiiyl 

AticI  no'.v,  hojH  !  throo  cheers  for  the  NATioN- 
Aii  HOLIDAY,  no  more  work  until  ve  have  our 
righta." 

De  Brassier  le^t  from  the  ran;  the 
euthusiasm  that  greeted  him  saved  Kd- 
ward's  life  for  that  time — nud  the  vic- 
torious leader  wended  hia  way,  surrounded 
by  conf osedp  tomnltous  masssiy  |o  the  town  fiDona 
which  be  had  come — while  Xhe  various  bands 
were  marching  off  in  the  first  grey  streak  of 
morning,  on  their  crusade  against  the  hands  that 
dared  to  work.  This  was  tho  tiiiiogB  that  hid 
alarmed  the  .cabinet  oonacil  nt  the  oon^etieai  of 

their  hibonrs. 

The  road  hack  tor  De  Brassier  lay  past  the 
cottage  of  Edward.^  The  return  was  very 
diffareotfirom  the  nocturnal  mardi.  All  order 
was  at  an  end — and  the  event*?  of  the  night  had 
preveuted  fatigue,  by  supplanting  rest  by 
feverish  excitement  Ejdvard  had  lost  himself 
ftmoqg  tiie  erpwd,  apd  escaped  observatioa  nnt0 
nearinghis  own  home — when  he  was  recognised. 
A  sudden  rush  waa  made  towards  him.  He  wss 
borue  down  bleeding  in  an  instant.  "Spy! 
traitor  I  villain !"  roared  a  thonsahd  rtHm. 
Ho  struggled  ap  en  one  linee,  scorn  and  defiance 
in  his  countenance.  "  Beat  his  brains  out  I 
kill  him  I"  shouted  a  mob  of  rudians.  Agnes 
saw  hb  danger,  and  vahijly  ahrieked  Ibr  help-* 

Here  he  lives !  bam  the  hpVMe  down  t  aaiaili 

hj;Ti  to  pieces  \  '* 

De  Brasisier  turned  round— be  commanded 
them  to  desist — they  heeded  him  not.  lu  au 
instant  he  was  oif  his  hone— two  blowaof  hit 
vigorous  arm  cleared  the  road  before  him — he 
seized  the  mechanic  with  one  hand,  with  tlie 
the  other  he  kept  off  the  crowd.  Let  no  one 
hnrt  a  hair  of  his  head.  Thna  we  treat  off 
enemies.  Away  !  to  joox  homas  I  stay  is 
this  house  to-day !" 

1  seek  not  your  help,  and  ask  not  your  pro- 
tection. Leave  me,  and  let  them  moidw  nifr«- 
knaves  and  fools  I"  shrieked  Edward,  maddemd 
at  the  incident,  and  hating  De  Brassier  more 
for  the  succour  he  had  rendered.  "  Who  told 
you  to  come  to  my  help?  I  never  asked  you." 

**My  heart!"  said  De  Brpasief.  '*Q9, 
young  man,  and  leam  honesty  and  wiadsm 
from  experience." 

Even  the  geutie  brow  of  Agnes  was  clouded' 
with  displeasure  at  wliat  seemed  the  bii^  esnry 
and  ingratitude  of  the  mechanic.  Bdwwd  StW 
it.    He  laughed  bitterly  and  wildly. 

**  What  a  mad  dream ! .  what  a  terribls 
curse  1"  he  eriedr-«nd  heedlsn  of  tiui  disif- 
pearing  crowd,  rushed  out  upon  the  meor. 

Agnes  and  De  Brassier  were  alone.  They 
stood  at  the  window  in  that  hour  of  momiog^ 

as  the  girl  and  Edward  ha4  4on«  in  |h^  4llfc| 
am  of  night.  The  aged  mother '«f  Mm4 
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night,  In  flii  inner  room.  The  sun  was  risiog — 
wiidl/andgliNnoasly  above  .(bd  factory  bkies,  leas 
teMyftvtiiainornmg  noHMtai>riiil|iiiisglh»iB 
tJitittintobiraneys,  and  a  steady  de#l>rMM from 
the  west  had  lifted  the  remaining;  vapours  of 
the  night.  Agoes  looked  beautiful  iodeed,  as 
tlM  Msjr  Mm-iight  fell  on.  ber  ftai|ie4  aii4  aajm* 
ttti'kmt  kfrgnlle^MMiMrWAftboiUli^fing 
^rith  excitement.  Alifiost  unconscious  of  the  pre« 
sent,  her  thoughts  filled  with  the  recent  paat — 
iilled  with  the  image  of  De  Braseier  m  be  bad 
ifeMd  ffMOutel^  the  mediAuo^and  that  image 
veiling  as  it  were  the  UTiBg  De  Brassier  ae  he 
stood  by  her  side — filled  witli  contempt  and 
iudigaatioQ  at  ^be  aeemins  baseuona  of  ber 
NMitedtfTflr,  «he4ib|ftrad  him  is  her  beart  for 
«rir,  and  ber  palnoiii  bee  admiration  for  the 
great  leader  of  democracy  abstracted  her  from 
all  other  coasideratioDs.  la  the  crowd  and  the 
I,  Uie  hiir  hail  heociBe  diAeT«Hed--te 
ikunag^A,  and  Her  hoiom  atttted 


ttURtOgb  the  looae  drapery  that  eoijft^li^ll^ 

De  Brassier  gazed  on  ber  with  still  increasing 
pasaioa.  He  read  her  natui^  at  a  glai^ce — ho 
took  her  hand^-^he  apoke  to  jb«r  aa  be  well 
knew  how — abo  left  hor  band  in  bis  as  she  h^ 
left  it  in  that  of  Edward,  but  with  this  differf 
eAce,  that  it  glowed  with  passion  and  delight. 
Hii  arm  was  round  bor  waiai*— ha.  drew  jaox 
towaeda  hUb — she  stroggied  ||ot(  j1ie{seeme4 
!  lost  in  some  wild  voluptuons  dream — wliat  to 
said  she  scarce  could  tell — but  tlierc  was  magic 
in  it~th?ir  lipa  met. .  f  She's  mine  I"  thought 
OeBnmiev,  and  ptmuA  hgr  pleeeg  -but  U^ 
teanoe  was  over — ho  bad  mistaken  ber  nature 
— the  magnificence  of  maidenly  yirtue— that 
repels  the  wildest  libertine,  the  gloriov^,f^iuovi|p 
tt  a  modMt  l»task  diapellad  tb^  lUnsifHiV  i  tin 
Bruilervas  too  good  a  judga  «t  VMUUl.to 
misinterpret  the  sign.  . 

"She  is  not  ripe  yp^,"  be  cried,  ")}lit.t 
win  plack  tho  floirar  ora  loog  l" 
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stufiC  i'  for  OS  be  is  unwilling  that  bis  fricnda 
and  neigbboon  «libald  fcnOw  thiit  he  ihaltea 
use  of  ai^y  suoh  article  in  Kb  bre&d,  be  gene- 
rally contrives  to  procure  it  of  a  dt-uggnit 


ABULTJBBATION  OP  BEEAD.  .  ; 

JdtiUttali$n>  w(h  Biee  fUmr  is  very  fre--  from  time  to  time  as  lie  mav  r^oti^. ;  % 
queotly  t»«cC!sed.  The  purpose  for  which  rice  country  towns  and  tillages  the  baker  \i  ^w^'tb 
Wour  is  employed  is,  to  enable  the  bread  to  considerable  trouble  to  jnociire  his  supptfes  of 
absorb  and  retain  a  larger  quantity  of  water 
than  it  would  otberw^edo,  and  m  cause  it  to 
weigh  mopre.  This  iniquitous  purpose  is  accom- 
plished through  the  absorbent  power  of  rice  for  _ 

water.  In  a  loaf  adulterated  with  rice  flour  the  living  some  miles  away  from  bis  oirn  tb«^ 
i»Qsamer  is  cheated  of  a  certain  an^ount.  of  On  a  Saturday  a  druggist  in  good  busifte^  iriu 
BiHritioas  irhosit  fiuiaa^  the  piaoe  ef  which,  is  '  have  seve^'al  applications  in  the  coutno  bf  (I^e 
supplied  by  water.  evening  for  alum,  hards,  and  Stuff.    \i  is  not 

AdttUeration  toitk  Boded  and  Mashed  Pola-  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantities  of  alum 
tod,  next  to.  :^t  of  alum,  m,  perhaps,  tbe  auJ  "  stuiT''  used  in  tbe  preparation  of  bread. 
«ne  w&ieh  ia  noai  eomrnonly  resorted  to.  |  It  may  be  statied  as  a  siife,  Ifowerer,  that  the 
Tiifl  great  objectiaft  to  the  use  of  potatoeB  in  ;  worse  the  flour,  the  greater  the  proportion  of 
bread  is,  that  they  are  made  to  take  the  place  j  these  ingredients  used.  Dr.  P.  Markhara  giy^ 
of  an  article  very  much  more  nuU^Uous.  eighteen  ounoes  of  alum  as  the  ^uantit^  com- 
TUa  ^(telteration  may- he  readily  deteeted  by  monly  used  ia  makfog  a  saok  K>f  flonr  iiito 
means  of  the  microscope.  '  bread ;  and  taking  .the. yifil^  of  i  sack  of  floiir 

Adulteration  iviih  Alum  and  ' -S^?/.'— This  at  t)2  loaves,  of  K>ur  pounds  each,  gives  li  t 
adolteration  is  practised  with  a  twofold  object  srains  to  tho  loaf*  so  that  tt\e  auiouot  would 
— finfi,  to  rdnder  flour  of  a  bad  colour  and  in-  be  nearly  22  oanees  to  tho  sack.  '  "  - '  '  ' 
ftrior  quality^  white,  and  equal,  in  appeaiance  That  alum  is  in  no  w;iy  ncccssai^y  in  tne 
only,  to  flour  of  a  superior  quality,  and  sc-  manufacture  of  bic;id  is  clearly  proved,  by  tlie 
cond,  to  enable  the  flour  to  retain  a  larger  pro- j  excellent  quality  ot  bread,  >  as^  for  example, 
portion  of  water,  by  which  the  loaf  is  made  to  i  home-made  biend,  made  withdnt  k  pitti^SMt 
weigh  heavier.  Seme  iMkeis  bmy  took  aUun  |  tiiai.smbsUnoe  being  used.  Bakers  end^oor 
in  powder,  and  mi.\  it  up  in  certain  propor-  to  excuse  themselves  for  the  use  of  alum,  On 
tions  with  salt ;  the  majority,  however,  make  !  the  plea,  that  the  public  will  have  verywhite 
use  of  an  article  known  in  the  trade  as  •  bards'  i  bread,  a|^d  that  without  alum  this  ^oimot  b9 
aad  'alsft'  This  eoasists  of  a  mixtora  of  |  made.  The  answer  to  this  asscrtiori  is,  tUat  a 
atom  aad  salt  It  is  kept  in  bags,  holding  i  white  bread  may  be  made  with  a  flour  of  good 
from  a  qatirter  to  one  hundredweight ;  it  is  1  quality,  and  that  it  is  better  that  it  should 
Kuid  by  the  druggist, 

er  ihe  owra-ehandler ; 
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NOTES  TO  THE  PEOPLBJ. 


ef  tire'^xtt^ft  qinntU^  of  wat^r  wftich  the  bread 
ietaini  by  its  admixture  with  alam.  It  is  on- 
TdouM  to  notice  how  ooDstantly  the  adulterating 
fefaopkcteper  endeatwin  t»  rimter  himself,  anl 

to-.elcose  his  dishonest  practices,  under  the 
ftteertion  that  the  public  "like  it,"  and  "  will 
hkveit."    We  have  recently  heard  the  chi- 
itT-loving  groeeiviiiQrt  that  the  pttUfo  **irke 
"'  illld  «*will  haveii^"  as  though  the  public 
■iich  great  fools  as  actually  to  experience 
i^leartre,  not  only  in  being  cheated  of  their 
XnpAey,  bat  robbed  frequently  of  health  as 
KfelL  -  That  alum,  iu  the  doses  in  which  it  is 
present  in  bread,  is  injurious  to  health,  we 
will  now  proceed  to  show.    Alum  is  injurious 
to  plants.    Bourgelat  has  seen  a  phihisioal 
eoMitlon*  in  honet  by  the  vm  ol  tlam  tn  too 
great  qnantitite.    Alum  acts  chemically  on 
the  animal  tissues  and  fluids.    If  a  solution  of 
it  in  water  be  added  in  certain  proportions  to 
albQUwn,  it  eanwsAirhite  precipitate.  It  forms 
insoluble  combinations  with  milk  and  with  ge- 
latine.   These  phenomena  explain  the  action 
of  alum  on  the  fibrinous,  albuminous,  and  gela- 
tinous constitneiits  of  the  liTiog  tissiiaa.  The 
immediate  topical  effect  of  a  ttJotion  ef  alum 
is  that  of  an  astringent, ---namely,  corrugation 
of  fibres  and  contraction  of  small  vessels,  by 
jf^lie  of  which  it  checks  or  temporarily  stops 
.epc^l^tlOli  aod  secretion,  and  produces  paleness 
,of  parts  by  diminishing  the  diameters  of  the 
small  blood  vessels.    It  is  by  these  local  effects 
.^i%tt  alum»  when  talcen  internally,  causes  dry- 
,,iitis ,  of  (he  mooth  and  throat,  somewhat  in* 
creases  thir»t|  and  checks  the  secretions  of 
.  the  alinunitary  canal.    But  when  alum  is  ap- 
,  p]ied  to  a  part  in  large  quantities,  and  for  a 
loDger  period,  the  asUicuon  is  soon  followed 
Jby  irritation*  nnd  the  paleness  by  preterna- 
tural redness.    And  tliiLs,  taken  intomally 
iu  largo  doses,  alum  excites  nausea,  vomiting, 
gripiug,  purging,  and  Cven  'an  infiammatory 
v^tpnditioQ  of  the  intestinal  canal  —  effects 
•which  may  be  perhaps  induced  by  small 
,  quantities  in  persons  endowed  with  unusual 
.  or  morbid  sensibility  of  the  stomach  and 
hprtftifB,' '  After  its  absorption,  alum  appears 
to  act  OS  an  astringent  or  astringent  tonic  ou 
the  system  generally,  and  to  produce  more  or 
1,^3^  general  astriction  of  tlio  tissucii  and 
..''i^iree  and  a  diniunition  of  secretion.  Bar- 
^bier  says  alum  "  irritates  the  hiii^  and  often 
produces  cough." 
Addition  ojf  Scdt  to  Bread, — Tho  quantity 
j,^f  ^sult  'osed  in  the  prepaiAtion  of  bread  is 
ipL^or  eight  times  greater  than  that  of  alum. 

is  generally  stated  at  from  four  to  six 
.'pounds  to  the  sack  of  flour.  The  latter 
,  estimsto  gives  to  esoh  quartern  loaf  upwards 
of  an  ounce  of  salt  ;  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  quantity  employed 
ia  frequently  much  greater.  With  fresh  meat 
ttlt  is  Oobiiiiionly  oonsidered  to  be  whole- 
s'lOidlit  piPoMly  ill  so ;  bntitiidoQht^ 


ful  whether  the  use  of  it  in  bread  in  such 
i  large  quantities  is  conducive  to  health.  In 
!  dosos  by  no  means  considerable,  salt  exerts 
I  a  perceptible  infltMiioe  over  the  seoiettoM^ 
lessening  their  amount^  and  producing  heil 
I  and  thirst.  Salt  has  the  same  effect  on  flour 
as  alum,  although  its  acbon  is  lessjpower* 
fhl— that  is,  it  whitens  the  floor  iiid  enaUii 
it  to  hold  more  water.  The  preparetisM 
known  as  Baking  and  Bcjg  pmcders  are  com- 
binations of  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric 
aoid,  mixed  up  with  wheat>flour.  It  is  there* 
fore  extremely  ^kmbtfiil  how  far  tikese  pie* 
parations  may  be  used  with  safety  to  the 
public  health  ;  for  our  own  part,  wo  see  much 
less  objection  in  tho  employment  of  a  sub* 
stance  like  yeaat*'  w3doh  contains  but  little 
saline  matter,  and  the  vitality  of  which  is 
completely  desti'oycd  by  the  heat  of  the  oven, 
than  ^iu  the  use  of  egg  and  baking  powdenk 
The  water  we  drink  ie  largely  impregasM 
with  a  host  of  saline  ingredients ;  the  bread 
we  eat  is  saturated  with  alum  and  'stuff,'  and 
it  behoves  us  to  be  careful  how  we  add  to 
the  large  amoimt  of  tdUne  matter  daily  in- 
gested.— Lancet 

The  Lata  tciih  respect  to  the  Adulteration  and 
xcB  'yht  of  Bread. — liakers  or  sellers  of  bread 
are  bound  to  have  fixed  in  some  conspicuous 
part  of  their  shop,  a  beam  and  scales,  with 
proper  weights  for  weighing  bread  ;  and  a 
X^erson  purchasing  bread  may  require  it  to  be 
weighed  in  his  presence^    Bakers  and  oUicfb 
sending  out  bread  in  OirlB»  are  to  sopply 
them  with  beams,  scales,  &c.,  and  to  weigh 
tho  bread,  if  required,  under  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  £5.  Bakei-s,  either  journeymen  or 
misters,  uiiiif  aluinorany  other  unwhole- 
somo  ingredients*  and  convicted  on  their 
own  confession,  or  on  the  oath  of  one  or  more 
witnesses,  to  forfeit  not  exceeding  £30  and 
not  less  tl&an  £5  if  beyond  the  environs  of 
London,  and  not  exoeeding  £10  w»r  less  than 
£5  if  within  London  or  its  environs.  Justices 
are  allowed  to  publish  the  names  of  offendera 
The  adulteration  of  meal  or  flour  is  pimidi« 
able  by  a  like  penalty.   Loaves  made  of  any 
other  grain  than  wheat  without  the  city  and 
its  liberties,  or  beyond  ten  miles  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  to  be  marked  with  a  large  Roman 
M,  and  every  loaf  so  exposed.  Any  ingredient 
or  mixture  found  within  the  house,  null,  stall, 
shop,  <kc.,  of  any  miller,  mealman,  or  baker, 
which,  after  due  examination,  shall  be  ad- 
judged to  have  been  placed  there  for  the 
purpose  of  adulteration,  shall  bo  forfeited, 
and  the  person  within  whose  pi-emises  it  is 
found  punished,  if  withiu  the  city  of  Lou- 
don and  'its  environs,  by  a  penalty  not.ei- 
coeding  £10,  nor  lees  than  40s.,  for  the  first 
offence ;  £5  for  the  second  offence ;  and  £10 
for  every  subsequent  oflience — (3  Qeo.  ^  c 
106,  see.  14.)  And  If  withont  Loota  9fA 
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miscs  mgredioQts  for  adulteration  shall  bo 
ioiu^d,  fibaU  iorfeit  for  every  such  ofToucc 
not  IjBM  utiok'  J^f.vid  not  more  than  ^£20. 
The  law  requires  that  all  bread  (except 
PrencL,  fancy  bread,  aivl  rolls)  should  bo 
weighed;  and  the  purchaser  may  rcouire 
tbii  be  done  even  when  the  bread  Is 
delivered  by. the  baker  at  the  house. 

On  (he  weight  of  Bread. — The  weight  of  .1 
loaf  of  bread  is  made  up  not  alono  by  the 
flower  contained  in  it,  but  depends  to  a  con- 
fc!  1'  rable  extent  upon  the  water  present. 
Plour  in  its  ordinary  state  is  estimated  to 
contain  about  soveutcen  per  cent,  of  water ; 
bu&  the  quauLity  in  new  Hour  ia  greater  than 
in  old.  Bread  made  without  either  isliim  or 
snlt  contains  a  very  much  larger  per  contage 
of  water.  Made  with  alum  and  nalt  the  pro- 
portion is  atill  higher.  And  wiien  with  tllese 
ftigredienta,-  rioe>Bonr  is  need,  'the  quantity 
of  water  imbibed  and  retained  is  eves  greater. 
Again,  new  bread  weighs  more  than  stale, 
the  latter  loaiiig  a  portion  of  its  water  by  eva- 
poration. Tliis  circttttBtattce  is  veU-known 
to  baleen^' .'vith  wham  it  is  a  common  ptodice 
to  throw  empty  Backs  over  the  loavea,  m  soon 
•B  they  are  taken  out  of  the  oven,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  water.  Owing  to  this  circuin- 
flttnee,  it  is  frequently  required  in  contracts 
tliat  the  bread  should  be  delirorcd  col  I,  a  ad 
of  the  full  weight.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent to  which  tiie  weight  of  bread  is  aiTected 
by  certain  the  eauses  above  referred  to,  Mr. 
Guttrige,  baker,  of  Shepherd's  But^h,  carefully 
proi>ared,  under  our  direction,  three  loaves, 
Uie  coinpo«dtion  of  which  was  as  foUowa : 

The frnlt  UUff  eonusted  of  flower,  two  pounds, 
of  water  and  Gennaa  yeast  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. 

-  The  tecond  laa^  contained,  i^  addition,  two 
Mraplea  ef  alum,  and  half  an  ounce  of  salt 

In  the  third  /oof  there  were  the  same  in- 
gredients, bxit  half-a-poimd  of  the  wheat 
Hower  was  replaced  by  the  same  quantity  of 
ric^flour.     .      . , 


Immediately  on  removal  from  the  oven, 
tho  first  loaf  was  found  to  weigh  two  pounds 
eight  ounoes  aiid  a  half,  that  is,  iti  had  taken 
up  8  ounces  and  a  haff  of  water  ai^ditional ; 
the  second,  two  pounds  ten  ounces,  so  that 
deducting;  the  alum  and  salt,  it  retained 
nearly  nine  ounces  and  a  half  of  water  ,*  and 
the  third  two  pounds  ten  ounces  and  a  half,  it 
containing  nearly  ten  ounces  of  water  in  ad- 
dition to  the  seventeen  per  cent,  belonging  to 
tho  flour  from  which  the  bread  was  made^ 
At  the  end  of  twenty-four  houiSi  lihe  wiSlghtS 
were  ag  follows  :  first  loaf,  two  pounds  seven 
ounces  seven  drachms ;  second  lonf,  two 
pouiids)  nine  ounces  three  drachma  unc  bcru- 
ple;  third  loaf*  two  pounds  ten  ounces,  dne 
Hcmplc.  Tlius,  the  fii-st  loaf  had  lost  five 
drachm??,  or  more  than  half  an  ounce ;  tho 
Bccoud  loaf  less  than  five  drachms,  and  more 
than  four  drachms.  Hie  third  loaf  lesrthan 
four  drachms.  It  thus  appears  that  a  loaf 
without  alum  is  less  retentive  of  water  than 
one  witli,  and  that  with  rice  the  most  so ; 
also  that  the  loss  of  a  loaf  hi  wdght  <me  day. 
old,  is  for  every  two  bounds  ot  floor  about 
half  an  ounce.  ^ 

Taifk  aJwicitig  the  aceragc  WeiglU  of  Bread 

as  delivered  at  Mom^, 
T.mveif.                            '      "  '  Weight." 
Quartern,  new    doficient  'd\oz. 

Ditto,        ft       ...  ***  ,  t9 

Ditto,  one  day  old   ...   ...  ^ 

Half- quartern,  new    „ 

Ditto*  stale   ' 


Deficiency  in  four  quarterns 
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It  is  commonly  said,  that  thirteen  make  a 
baker's  dozen ;  it  is  clear  that  bajcers  do  not 
in  general  reckon  on  the  weight  of  the  loayes 
they  yend  by  this  scale.  Hour^ekcepers  I  WO 
advise  you  to  put  your  scales  in  oj^der  J 


■   THE  ECONOMY  0£^ 
... 

One  of  the  most  potent  agents  of  democratic 
power  and  change  is  tho  public  meeting — 
'  whether  addiebs&d  by  one  speaker  in  the  form 
of  a  ieetare,— or  by  several  spmkiog  to  reio- 
'ht^em.  In  qoiet  times  the  former  is  by  far 
the  preferable  nivnde.  In  turbulent  times, 
nothing  has,  however,  been  more  misused  than 
the  {MibHo  platform.  Popular  enthusiasm,  is 
more  precious  than  gold— and  ^et  it  baa  been 
nost  laviahly  squandered.  It  13  a  sin  to  rouse 
k  without  an  adequate  object — and  then  to 
suidirect  it — to  let  it  evaporate  aud  run  to 

For  the  public  hwrt  contaiQB  but  a 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS.      '  '  . 

limited  quantity  of  that  precious  element  of 
everything  that  is  great  ;  (for  without  enthu- 
siasm tho  greatness  of^eanh  couid  never  have 
struggled  on  against  its  wickedness,  its  cold- 
ness,  and  its  apathy ;)  and  once  let  popular 
enthusiasm  wear  itself  out,  it  is  lonjj  before  it 
can  be  recreated.  That  is  the  secret  of  re- 
active apathy. 

A  great  waste  of  power  is  also  generally 
snffered  to  occur  at  the  meetin^'^  themselves. 
Thera  is  little  or  no  order,  method,  and  ma> 
nagcment  in  the  proceedings.    Permit  me  tO 

owi^fevsn^lgestions.QatQahQfid,  . 
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*  On©  giwt  iautt  is  a  want  of  puoftiujrty. 

Every  meeting,  be  there  few  or  «any  present, 
CQght  to  commence  at  the  appointed  time.  It 
ha  grand  mistake  to  say  "  wait  till  more  have 
iwm  V*  To  begin  proceedinge  woQt  prevent 
the  other's  coming,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  ac- 
celerate them — while  delay  often  disgusts  those 
who  arc  there  already.  Once  get  a  reputation 
ior  want  of  punotuality,  and  H  destroys  all  tbe 
economy  of  a  meeting — the  lecturer  will  be 
behind  his  time  because  ho  knows  the  meeting 
wont  ex{}ect  him,  and  the  audienoe  will 
behind  time,  beoattee  tbey  know  the  leetnrer 
wnnt^  bp  punctual.  A  great  point  in  public 
meetings  i&,alioaysto  Icain  at  appointed  tim^s, 
should,  but  a  dozen  individuals  have  arrived. 

A  second  objeelion  to  which  our  ineetings 
are  frequently  open,  ii  a  moitiplioity  of  reso- 
lutions. It  always  weakens  the  effect.  Let 
there  be  one,  or  at  most,  two,  good  mU-rea- 
ione(i  resolutions.  Let  the  resolutions  not  be 
standing  phrased^- on.  which  the  dianges 
are  everlastingly  rung — but  let  them  bo  as  it 
it  were  the  programmes  of  the  ^speeches,  and 
condense  the  leading  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  measnre  tiiej  advoeate.  thian  is  an  im- 
portant object  in  this,  for  the  papers  frequently 
give  resolutions  where  they    burk"  speeches. 

Another  evil  is  a  multiplicity  of  speakers. 
'*  Too  many  eooks  spoil  the  broth."  Let  ns 
have  the  fewest  possible  number  of  speakers, 
but  the  beat  that  can  be  procured. 

One  leading  idea  ought  to  be  embodied  in 
the  liesoltttions,  pervade  with  marked  emphasis 
every  speech,  and  kept  singly  and  distinct 
before  the  meeting.  By  this  means  you  pro- 
duce an  effect — by  the  other  merely  mental 
confjosion.  • 

Every  meeting  ousht  to  be  free  for  disens- 
sion — opponents  ought  to  be  allowed  to  step 
forward— but  the  number  of  speakers  in  sup- 
port of  a  resolution  ought  to  bo  prearranged  ; 
and,  as  a  gemral  ,ra]e,  not  departed  from — 
for  a  few  words  of  indiscreet  advocacy  have 
often  destroyed  the  impression  produced  by 
many  a  splendid  and  well-reasoned  address. 
Again,  though  it  ought  to  be  free  ibr  «iy  sum 
to  move  amendments  and  speak  in  opposition, 
the  number  of  those  who  are  allowed  thus  to 
s^eak,  ought  to  be  limited  also — and  both 
sides  ought  to  be  limited  in  time  as  well  as  in 
numb^.  For,  aA  opponent  desirous  Of  break- 
ing up  a  meeting  will  often  talk  against  time, 
or  many  will  speak  one  after  another  for  that 
purpose ;  after  a  certain  time  a  meeting  gets 
tired,  nnmbers  'go  siway,  others  enter,  and 
those  who  remain  are  no  longet  a  fiCir  repre- 
sentation of  the  mass  of  mind  to  which  the 
original  arguments  were  addressed.  There- 
Ibre  the^  'eottiMttee  iluinaging  a  meeting, 
while  inviting  discussion  and  allowing  the  un- 
interrupted and  unopposed  expression  of  hos- 
tile sentisMnts,  ought  to  guard  against  the 
abwo  of  tBKt  «adition,  and  retain  to  itself 


sufficient  authority  to  {>reveiit  the  ^MnMnl ^ 
well.  This  ought  to  be  clearly  stated  to  the 
audience,  at  the  outset,  by  the  chairman — in- 
deed the  rules  of  the  meeting  might  be  prih^d 
on  the  bills,  whe^VeiMt'  was  antMipated'ilfait 
factious  opposition  vi[a8  likely  to  eccnr. 

Much  depends  on  the  choice  of  a  chairman. 
It  is  not  the  best  speaker  merely  that  should  be 
chosen ;  bat  a  man  of  ilrmbessi  e&ei^;'  W 
business  habits.  Indeed — t!ic  chairman  ought 
not  to  bo  a  speaker  ;  for  It  is  the  chairman's 
business  not  to  side  with  either  party.  A 
speech  on  a  question  inilUns  eidvoeacy  ;  iM 
therefore  a  speech  on  the  |»aH  Of  ^/tssmSiA 
13  wholly  out  of  place.  '  V  '' 

Nothing  out  to  be  done  at  a  meeting  which 
tends  to  weaken  the  impression  produced  on 
the  audienoe.  iSuch  is  the  irreiieYant  afte^- 
speakini^Uie  votes  of  tha»ks»r  ^  oenntSK* 
thankSi  each  being  the  handle  for  perhaps  three 
speeches.  ^Meanwhile  the  audience  cools,  and 
the  subscription  for  a  fund,  or  the  exiroiinent 
in  an  asibciatiea  snisr  ioserdingly. 

It  is  a  gieai  etiw  net  ta  ^eWka-iaiilroa 

while  it  is  hot."  If  a  meeting  is  to  farther  an 
association  like  that  for  the  Charter,  the  enrol- 
ment of  members  should  always  take  pUce  ax 
the  eeodttiloa  of  the  meeting  -or  leiiaia 
Instead  of  whieh  tlie lebal  council  content  thsa^ 
selves  with  announcing  amid  the  confasioa 
and  noise  attendant  on  the  dispersion  of  a  great 
mass,  that  members  can  be  enrellild  on  such  a 
day  in  the  week,  at  each  an  hour  Jn  the  ibf, 
and  at  sucli  a  place.  Not  one-hundredth  part 
of  the  audience  can  hear  one  word  of  the  nn- 
uouncement  ;  and  not  one-hundredth  of  that 
hmkMlh  een  reooUeet  tlM^oomplex  enmav 
lation  of  hours,  dates,  names  of  streets*  eitA 
nuiiibers  of  houses.  Therefore,  steps  ought  al- 
ways to  be  taken  to  enrol  members  on 
the  spot.  A  teble  eiBffht  to  be  placed,  bs- 
FORE  THE  MBRTiN©  BEaiNs,  at  the  principal 
entrance  (or  entrances,)  of  the  hall,  at  whiek 
the  local  secretary  should  sit  with  pen,  ink^ 
paper,  and  cards  of  membership  ; — the  notios 
of  the  audience  being  directed  to  the  fact  from 
the  platform,  and  on  leaving  the  hall.  Mem- 
bers will  thus  be  got,  who  would  not  otherwise 
be  obtained — ^and  most  men».  when  they  have 
paid,  even  a  mere  trifle^  towards  an  otjeet*  tike 
an  interest  in  it,  for  Ihiy  like  to  have  tSuf 
can  for  their  csonev. 

At  the  same  time  they  ought  to  be  informed 
when  and  where  the  locality  holds  its  weekly 
m4etfngst  Is  is  no  nse  <sKeiiff  «hem  by  wecAitf 
month — a  paper  ought  -to  be  put  into  their 
hands,  containing  the  date  and  direction.  In 
small  localities  a  written  paper  would  saffioe — 
larger  etaes  eeqM  afibtd  tp  ha««  them  prhHni' 
—or,  betler  still;  in  isnllig  .INsk  cards  the 
Executive  ought  to  appropriate  a  MMlfi 
at  the  back  to  the  words  -T**. 

Place  of  meeting  in  th^       ^  iooili^y 
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and  nndcr  that: — -Dates  of  weekly  meeliDg — 
tlM  local  secretaries  iilUog  up  the  blanks, 
•fiutoad  of  .thli,  tbe  oppovttmity  is  timoti 
iavtriablj^  lost,  and  if  the  omission  is  suggested 
then  it  is  discovered  that  there  is  no  table,  or 
m  ink,  or  no  pen*  or  no  paper,  or  no  cards — or 
MM  of  thti0;tldllgl  «l  OU. 

Another  oversigbtcoiMUtiiii  tokgirin  g  th  e  pub- 
licity of  the  presstothe  proccetlings.  TIio  an^to- 
cratie»  episcopal,  and  middle-class  press,  certaioijr 
rarely  mil  report  us,  but  sometimes  tiiio  aiiMt 
from  not  sending  jnTitttloQS  otid  eardo  of  odr 
minion  to  the  reporters — and,  at  any  rate  this 
ought  to  be  done,  for  it  robs  them  ot°  their  last 
excu:^  iur  nun-attAsadiiuce.  But  apart  from  these, 
tlMM  aro  OO0M  deqiocrotie  y*pws  thol  will  at 
least  mention  the  meetings  and  resolutions.  A 
member  of  the  local  council  ought  therefore 
always  to  bft  appointed  before  baud  to  dvaw  up 
a  nport  foe  t|ie  demoeratic  papen.  PoUicity 
ll  needfuL  that  one  part  of  the  country  may 
see  whnt  the  ofher  part  is  doing,  and  that  emu- 
lation m&y  arooae  fresh,  action  in  other  quarters. 

.tbv  bumIi  Ibr  iheioHeting;  now  fiNrUMMo 
wloftddraMit*  <l«mnUy,  a  )#0fcnrer  is  bronght 
from  a  distance — a  good  policy— for  they  say 
"a  prophet  is  never  honoured  at  home" — ^aod 
it  is  better  that  a  Leeds  man  should  lectnreat 
liTttpoo],  and  a  Liverpool  man  at  Leeds,  than 
that  each  should  lecture  in  hia  own  town. 
Moreover,  addressing  an  audience  of  his  own 
townsmen,  a  man  too  oticu  attaches  undue  im- 
portanee  to  local  fecUons,  or  ia  led,  so  to  speak, 
by  local  motives,  bat  esoapoi  from  the  narrow 
trammels  when  addressing  an  audience  with 
entirely  different  local  inter.esta.  Tuo  personal 
SBlsgonisnai  ceases,  and  lio  risss  to  the  height 
of  his  subject  Again,  no  man  who  has  seen 
merely  the  local  working  of  a  \vrong  in  one 
place,  and  ho^  there  gained  his  knowledge  and 
experience,  can  embrace  the  full  bearings  of  his 
subject.  A  man  must  have  analysed  a  system 
in  il3  effects  on  different  botlies  of  men  in  differ- 
ent place'!,  and  under  different  circumstances, 
before  lie  can  claim  a  full  coniprehentiiou  ot  hh 
nbjeet  He  thus  brings  the  exp«rience  of 
ISvcral  places  to  bear  on  the  one  that  ho  is  visiting. 

At  the  same  time,  a  man  should  not,  if  he 
cao  help  it,  rush  down  by  railroad  into  a  place 
tint  he  has  nerer  seen  before^  and  with  searce 
half  an  hour's  rest,  address  its  inb^bitaats.  If 
]K)f«ib1e  though  it  increases  the  expense,  he 
ahouid  arrive  a  day  before,  and  weigh  the  posi- 
4on  of  parties,  the  condition  of  the  people, 
tlwir  temper,  feelings,  prejudices,  and  predilec- 
tions, before  he  ventures  to  addro*"?  thotn,  so 
that  he  may  not  spcnk  at  random,  but  convey 
tbe  immutable  and  uacompromising  principles  of 
liberty  and  truth  in  soeh  a  wsy  as  may  win 
him  the  most  easy  access  to  the  public  ear. 

Another  great  fault,  but  this  is  the  people'?, 
is,  that  they  prefer  the  services  of  a  man  who 
«|n  teavol  .at  his  own  aspence,  or,  at-  \mt  of 


labour,  having  an  independent  income  to  that 
of  the  hard  brain-worker,  who  has  nothing  but 
hisbrain  tolivo  vpoa.  Tha  latter  t^^  too  often 
call  a  "  trafficking  politician" — and  actually 
seek  to  affix  a  stigma  on  the  man  who  tries  to 
work  for  his  liTing,  and  to  liv^^  by  his  work  I 
But,  passing  over  the  gross  ahsnrdity  and  in- 
justice of  this  position,  it  is  most  iojurious  and 
unwise  iu  reference  to  the  public  movement. 
It  creates  a  raonied  aristocracy  of  the  platform* 
against  which  competition  .»  hopeless,  li 
necessitates  the  advocates  and  leaders  of  the 
people  being  rich  men,  and  the  masfcrz  instead 
of  the  sen'ants  of  the  people.  Why  is  it  not 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the  Charted^ 
without  j>a^en<  ofmemhefBt  wonldbe  a  fsBttre? 
Because  only  the  rich  could  afTord  to  represent 
the  poor.  If  thisisofconscquence  when  the  people 
have  obtained  power,  how  much  more  injurious 
is  it  while  seeking  for  its  obtafnment,  inssmneh 
as  to  he  misled  is  worse  than  to  be  misgoverned. 
A  miigotenied  people  may  right  themselves  i 
a  ml&lcd  people  cannot.  How  often  do  we  not 
repeat,  and  justly — If  the  people  meini  to  hn^ 
their  work  done,  they  most  do  tt  theibselves, 
"The  working-man  alone  can  represent  the 
working-man  "  But,  unless  they  pay  for  their 
work,  no  working-man,  and  no  poor  m«i  can 
bifford  to  represent  them,  or  their  sentiments  in. 
advocating  their  cause.  Their  cauge,  is  there- 
fore, of  a  necessitv  entrusted  to  men  of  another 
class — to  rich  uieo,  or  to  desiguiug  men,  whom 
liribery  may  indeninify  for  eotj^ensss  thigr  ^onM 
not  otherwise  ailbrd.  There  has  never  been 
more  fatal  or  more  dangerous  advice  given  to 
the  people  than  when  they  have  been  told  not 
to  pay  their  representsAlTeif^  Of  their  advnoatSU 
Besides  which,  it  is  a  disgraee  to  any  body  of 
men,  who  place  the  advocacy  of  their  causo 
on  charity,  and  exp^t  to  have  their  work  dona 
for  nothing. 

As  bearing  on  this  qncstton,  I  think  bsHsr 
cfinnct  be  done  than  qnote  the  following  pas- 
sa<,cs  from  a  letter  on  the  snbject  by  Mr.  Ur. 
J.  iioiyoake.  ♦ 

"ON  LEOTURING:  ITS  COKDITldllai 
AND  CHARACTER. 

"  The  letter  lately  published  on  the  '  Conditions 
of  Public  Debate,'  has  been  prolnrtive  of 
satisfaction  and  dear  understandings.  A 
similar  explanation  of  '  Terms  of  lecturing 
may  prove  usefal.  The  terms  of  lecturing  ars 
the  samStna  for  discussions,  viz.,  Two  GuineaB 
each  lecture,  I  paying  my  own  travelling  and 
personal  expenses  of  whatever  kind. 

TMiYoUing  and  personal  espensss  Taiy  sa 
much  with  exigency  and  persons,  that  few  ever 
know  what  they  will  be;  and  the  uncertainty 
felt  as  to  the  amount,  and  the  dislike  that 
frimda  natanlly  M  to  sifc  iwinisUafiaUy  on 
these  polntPi  ckobo  many  psrsow'  of  niwisd 
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feeling  to  decline  to  Imre  anything  to  do  with 
stach  matters.  Ond  iixed  sam  saves  aU  this 
doubt  antl'MizletT-  Mrto  thesewttaiiataak  ' ' 

The '  riaUnt:  of  the  termn  «boY6  maakd  for 
lecturing  ire  'Sitibrent  in  some  respects  from 

those  which  pertain  to  debates.  An  acconit  of 
thein  all  would  be  loog ;  but  the  recital  of  a  lew 
will  Inform  Jnatiy  not  acquaUifed  wtth  the 
e'nbject,  and  prevent  their  ascribing  to  venality 
what  are  actnally  bat  the  indispensable  con- 
ditions Of  t'lHcieacy. 

*'  As  the  *  Government  trains '  go  only  once 
a  day,  it  is  not  often  poadble  to  travel  by  them ; 
and  they  are  so  long  oil  the  w&j,  that  time 
does  not  always  permit  one  to  take  them. 
Indeed,  the  nu^lbor  of  places  to  be  visited  iu  a 
fbort.  tinxa  compels  an  *  express  train '  to  bo 
oaed.  On  some  lines,  the  *  third  class'  is  often  so 
exposed  tliat  it  cannot  be  empU^ycd  in  Avintcr  at 
all.  The  *  second  cluss '  is  then  a  necerisity. 
Sometimes  tlie  dlscuasioh' after  a  lecture  ia  pro- 
longed to  twelve  o'clock— and  this,  night  after 
nigliL,  Avitliout  interruption.  To  travel  exposed 
to  draught  after  so  much  fiitigue  has  several 
tindcs  induced  cdda,  fbr  weeks ;  and  to  be  sad- 
(ienly  incapacitated  iu  the  midst  of  engegekenla, 
itirolvea  ^aappoiotment. 

i  "  The  sum  named  will  pay  ordinary  expen^os* 
and  .enable  suitable  cajre  to  Jje  taken  iu  more 
respects  than  one.'  Our  IHends  i?iU  readily 
goaraetee  these  terms  (when  they  understand 
the  reason  for  it)  as  tbey  have  done  aireu.dy  in 
mauy  placets.  Sometimes  a  day  or  two. 
profitably  spent  in  a  to^,  making  inquiries, 
and  estimating  the  atr^ikgthy  tempei^  yiews, 
and  forces  of  the  eneipy,  before  the  attack. 
After  such  prec4utioD,  two  lectures  have  been  of 
more  value  than  four  delivqred  blindly.  This 
expenditure  Qf  time  cannot  be  represented  by  a 
varying  sum.  One  fixed  sum  is  b(  tter.  Two 
lectures  delivered  on  Sunday  may  seem  a  profit* 
able  day,  but  seldom  desirable,  as  the  con- 
aequMt  exhanition  on  unusual  labour  and  con- 
.centration  of  attention,  jnv  )lve  the  neoessity. 
of  corresponding  rest  aiiemaidd. 

"  When  my  expenses  used  to  be  paid  to  a 
gl%n  .district  by  one  party,  many,  in  u^igh- 
bourittg  towns  in  that  district  have  fallen  into 

uncertainty  as  to  any  share'they  ongbt  to  con- 
tribute, or  some  demurring  has  arisen  as  to  the 
proportioning  of  the  advantage ;  nnd  in  some 
«aaea  lectures  hare  been  airested  •  for  months 

through  such  an  incident.  Hence,  I  name  a 
uniform  payment  to  all  places,  far  or  near, 
whicii  is  the  ruJe  observed  iu  London.  Terhaps 
the  proceeds  of  the  next  lecture  yofe  deHver 

may  be  all  absorbed  in  travcUtno;  expenses, 
liut  there  m  nodi'^puto  abontit,  and  yonr  course 
is  clear  and  pleubant  iu  both  cases,  becHuse  you 
know  what  to  eotpect 

**  It  mar  seem  unreasonable  that  the  loss 
should  everfail  ni»on  tho^e  who  initiate  lectnres ; 
bttt^  as  they  arc  many,  it  is  Itss  unjust  than 
'  •     '   US'-  .      *.   .  t  .         '   ,».';•  , 


that  it  should  fall  on  one,  4he  ieciurery  and-ha 
a  stranger  to  .the  town.      H    ...  t  i     -  i.*. . 
;  •<  Th0i»,  lf  any  Vttftaio,  (tba*  asttnbar  naad  t» 
be  considerabfei)  'whD.'regatd  Isttoiln^  aa  tlla 

pastime  of  poor  gentlemen,  or  the  assumed 
vocation  of  artisans  above  their  original  calliog, 
ought  n<^to  have  anything  to  do  with  lecture^ 
nor  even  to  hear  them  delivered'i'nnd  Suchl 
do  not  address.  The  better  informed  tire'aware 
chat  thinking  is  harder  than  mechanical  labour. 
The  hard- worked  artisan  commonly  enjoys  as 
much,  if  not  thore,  health*  strei^^,  and  aa 
many  days  as  the  thinker,  vd-.o  is  generally 
weak,  pale,  and  short  lived.  Many  of  the 
working  class  are  poorly  paid  for  their  own 
labour— some  of  them  seem  to'to  think-  every- 
body else  should  be  the  same,  and  ta  ke  what 
care  th«>y  can  that  it  shall  be  so.  Perhaps  the 
whole  trnth  cannot  be  told  on  this  question. 
Tlibse  are  aearoely  in  a  posiUon  lo  complain  of 
their  own  smallremuneration,  who,  on  principle, 
reduce  all  they  employ  to  the  same  level.  Their 
employers  might  say  to  them — *  We,  at  least, 
pay  you  «s  willingly  and  aa  well  as  you  pay 
your  servants;  that  is,  We  giro  yon  tihelca.st  we 
can.'  Tliis  is  the  reproach  that  used  to  be 
uttered  by  half  the  masters  of  the  kingdom,  and 
it  WHS  true  long  afCer  1  commenced  lecturing. 
Happily  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  appttcaUe 
now.  The  majority  of  the  people  now  take  a 
more  honourable,  equitable,  and  just  view  of 
the  remuneration  of  public  aervicft;  and  sacfa 
will  not  dissent  to  the  terms  in  this  papei^-  pve- 
posed  and  explained. 

"  The  limited  means  of  the  working  cla?s  is 
the  principal  cause  of  their  economy  in  the 
matter  in  discussion ;  but  many  of  them  have 
never  even  thought  of  the  nature  of  the  example 
they  set  against  themselves,  and  others  are  not 
aware  that  cheapness  in  instruction  may,  as  in 
.slop-made  clothes,  be  dear  lAfbrmation.  The 
principle  of '  Cheap  Clothes  and  Nas^y,*wiittsn 
upon  so  eloquently  by  Parson  Lot,  has  more 
applications  than  tbat  which  he  then  had 
occasion  to  make. 

"  Many  think  that  as  the  time  occupied  by  a 
Iccturo  is  not  long-,  its  remuneration  might 
bo  very  aiu-all.  Sometimes  the  labour  of 
preparation  is  more  than  the  stranger  can 
guess  at.  I  have  spent  six  Avccks  reading 
upon  nnd  cxamininf^  the  value  of  a  statement 
which,  when  verified,  I  have  delivered  in  a 
rj[uart^fr  of  an  kour.  •    '         '   ■  ^ 

"  Lot  iwe  say,  once  for  all,  tbat  I  ahatt 
never  consent  to  put  public  instruction  on 
a  mendicant  footing,  imparting  knowledge 
is  of  aa  mudi  Talue  ond  'of  as  much  dignity 
as  any  tmdo  wbateVer;  and  tjie  teaehCT 
deserves  good  wagefl  as  much  a.s  any  vrcavcr 
or  mechanic  in  the  kingdom.  1  km  luifo 
content  that  any  who  arrange  with  mo  for 
lectures  shall  try  thMot  by  the  most  cdttmlffls 
cinl  test.  They  may  ask  •  what  do  we  get  w 
our  money  ? '  and  if  any  man  <^9^^^^^^ 

• 
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value  recelvod,  be  has, the. remedy  in  his  ovn 
hands.   Lot  liim  have  no  more  of  tlicm. 

"If  lecturing  comkisted  iu  making  adcap- 
tambtifn.  rtatements,  in  deliyerins  inyectiTes 
agaiofirtopponc  nts,  in  vague  pi-aiscs  of  freedom, 
in  pouring  fouitli  ton-cnts  of  indignation 
ogainBt  upholders  of  error,  iu  diatribes  against 
a  partiaL  press  nnd  a  yenal  pnesihood,  in 
retailiag*  uic  cotiKuoa-plaoes  of  the  day,  in 
inventing  ideas  which  are  poor,  in  borrowiiiij 
qupUtions  which  are  incorrect,  and  in  suggest- 
ing traJDS  of  thoaght  whieb  lead  to  nothing, — 
then,  indeed,  precarious  payment  might  he 
inffid^  as  the  less  there,  is  ef  such  lecturing, 


the  better.    But  very,  different ^is;(]^^(W^;l«(l; 

must  take,  who  liave  to  overcome  dicri^^i^'d 
pyrejudicea  and  powerful  enemies,  and  advauuua 
cause  impprfectly  understood.  Being  accurate 
is  bj.'soqie  censidered  beipg  daU.  Being  juiat 
is  by  some  con.sider.  d  I  cing  tame.  Pursuing  a- 
distinct  purpose  appears  to  many  unpopular. 
But  success  lies  alone  in.  these  directions,  fiud 
we  must  take  them."  .  .  . 

Let  the  reader  pause  over  the  concluding  cx« 
tracts — let  him  bring  method  and  arrange- 
ment into  the  ad  vocacv  of  a  great  cause — ^it,is 
the  neglect  of  little  a^lp  thut  ever  firusitrate 
ffnat  resttlts...    ,  ^S'^  Jojija.. 


JLIBEBTX. 


3Pi!T  bilffch-place,  where,  young  Liberty  ? 

In  graves,  *mid  heroes'  ashes. 
T)ijr  dweliuig,  where,  sweet  Liberty  ? 
.  In  hearts,  where  free  blood  dashes. 

Thy  best  hope,  whore,  dear  Liberty? 
In  fast  up^ioging  time. 


Thy  first  strength,  where,  proud  Liberty  i- 
m  thy  oppressor's  onnia-  -  /r 

Thy  safety,  where,  stray  Liberty  ?  *  * 
In  lands,  win  re  discords  ccas.-. 

Thy  glory,  wht  re,  bright  Liberty? 
in  uiiiversal  peace. 


THE  WOEKU^C^  CLASSES  OF  GERMANY. 


BT  QVE  .OF  XHVIB  BZtLSD  LBABBItS. 
(Fourth  ArticleO 


Tu£  development  of  a  country's  industry  de- 
pends (besides  the  resources  of  olimatc,  soil, 
and  raw  produfit^  on  the  fsdUty  of  finding 

markets,  on  their  safety  of  access,  and  on  their 
extension.  The  necessity  for  cxtondod  mar- 
will  be  the  ipore  felt,  the  more  the  power 
w  prodoetiMi  is  increased  by  the  first-named 
causes,  arid  Ifttf  the  consuming  ela^s, 

tltat  is,  the  class's  capable  of  bwjhuj^  is  di- 
vunWud  by  the  acmmulatiQ»..and  centrali^a- 
<toa  of  wealth  in  the  bands  of  a  few  ricJi 
capitalists.  Had  it,  not  been  for  the  open- 
ing of  new  markets  — had  it  not  been  ;  for  ^ 
the  draining  of  those  elasses  in  otiie»  conn- 1 
tEies,  that  are  still  oapaUo  of  paying,  modern 
society,  tbo  rule  of  the  middlcclass,  would  long  ' 
fro  this  have  collapsed,  and  that  point  would 
have  been  reached  in  which,  the  jyitagonisni 
Utween  eapitalists  and  wageMlanres,  whereon 
llie  present  industrial  system  is  based,  would 
liave  been  found  no  longer  to  be  bearable,  liut 
tliey  did  find  new  markets — they  conquered 
thein—they  ibroed  them— ^and  as  long  us  the 
foreign  buyers  remain  solvent,  so  Jong  as  their 
dematid  fpif  .t)io  (ip^^^fu»d.iiiaaH&ctuire^0|f  a 


countrv  lastf,  so  loncj  will  last  also  inithat 
country  the  industrial  system  as  it  is  estab- 
lished, that  is,  ^he  rnle  of  tbafnonied  olsaset  . 
over  tlie  working  classes.   It  is  but  when  tlie. 

new  markets  are  cxhaiisted — it  is  but  when  tho 
market  of  the  world  is  closed — it  is  but  with  . 
the  arrival  of  thai  pwiod  In  whieh  the  hitherto  . 
drainable  classes  of  ftsoign  nstjiOns.bccoiqe  un- 

al>le  to  pay  any  longer,  and  cease  their  demand 
lor  the  goods  ;uid  produce,  of  a  country,  that 
tluwe  crises  wUt  ensue,  that  will  necessitate  the 
ahtt^tim  of  the  whole  industrial  rsystem^.M*. 

at  present  constituted.    From  that  moment  in 
which  the  working  classes  shall  no  longer  bo 
required  to  spin,  weave,  forge,  build,  dig,  and. 
sow,  for  their  masters,  tlie  capitalists — they, 
will  be  forced  to  spin,  weave,  forge,  ^uj^digt 
sow,  and  ukai',  too,  i'or  tlicmsclvts. 

Germany,  that,  as  shown  in  our  Inst  article?, 
did  not  possess  in  any  lai'ge  degree  thosn 
means  nf  itvlu' 'rinl  {ir'^>:.';  es^,  that  are  nfl'u'ded 
bv  the  llnuri>'hing  of  agriculture,  the  plentv  of 
mineral  pi-odtyits.  and  the  facility  pf  transit  by  * 
land  and  water,  O^rmany  lost  its  conquests  ttir 
gether  "iritli  its  political  power,  and  bc^cj/l 
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ruin  of  its  export  trade  by  the  new  channels  of 
oommaiiieBtiQD,  and  by  the  competition  of  tiie 

French,  English,  and  Dutch. 

It  is  evident  that  the  loss  of  these  markets 
must  have  reacted  on  the  oondition  of  the 
nwhaMB  and  their  nuMten.  But  the  Ion  of 
thoee  markets  was  so  gradoaiy  that  the  results 
•were  not  felt  by  direct  means,  as  the  blows  in- 
flicted by  our  modern  crises,  and  the  produc- 
tive ageneietwere  not  all  at  onoe  brought  to  a 
stand-still.  Therefore,  the  reUliTe  position  of 
middle-cla^s  and  working-class  remained  un- 
changed,  and  the  occasional  surplus  of  the  lat- 
ter WM  thinned  off  and  disappeared,  through 
mat,  fiunine,  and  want*  The  oonaeqaenoe  was 
that  manufacture  retrograded  to  the  point 
it  had  held  under  the  syntem  of  guilds  and 
corporations,  and  sank  into  the  most  lament- 
able state  of  depreaiieii.  ThBpeatantry,  as  is 
well  known,  were  no  purchasers  of  civic  ma- 
nufacture. Their  clothing,  consisting  of  the 
coarsest  linen,  they  made  themselves — as  they 
mostly  did  their  implements  and  honsesbold 
efiects,— so  that  a  kind  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry always  existed,  and  still  exists,  in  the 
rural  districts;  and,  indeed,  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  eirie  mamifiMtorers,  especially  the 
members  of  the  carpenters'  and  shoemakers' 
trades,  make  it  a  ground  of  grievous  com- 
plaint, and  actually  demand  protection  a^^ainst 
the  competition  of  their  ruial  rivals. 

The  nobles  and  prineet,  the  eentiaSiied 
power  of  the  latter  having  reached  its  aciae, 
had  been  filled  by  their  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  France  and  England,  with  an  emulative 
seal  fiir  the  lumries  of  those  countries  and 
naturally  enough  sought  the  saitisfaetion  of 
their  wants  in  this  respect  from  those  countries 
where  the  articles  they  required  had  attained 
tbo  giiateat  atele  of  perfoetien. 

Civic  industry  in  Germany  had,  therefore, 
reached  that  miserable  point,  in  which  it 
merely  subserved  the  necessity  for  mutual 
exchange  between  the  citisen  of  the  various 
trades — tlM  tathnr,  the  shoemaker,  the  clothier, 
the  leather-maker,  the  baker,  the  butcher,  and 
especially  the  brewer,  mutually  exchanged 
their  several  products,  according  to  tlieir 
•evsi^  fvaata.  The  Dsetsmy  90m,  Jruit,  and 
veffdabUt,  and  the  fodder  of  the  cattle  was 
produced  on  the  farms  and  pastures,  and  in 
the  gardens  of  the  respectable"  burgesses 
sarronading  the  towni  in  which  thejr  lived. 
Glorious  state  of  natural  simplieity  and 
happiness !  And,  to  perpetuate  this  lovely 
city-pastoral,  the  patriarchs  of  the  towns 

*  That  nations  can  be  rained  and  destroyed  by 
these  slow,  passive  means,  Indiai  Portugal,  and 
Ireland  bear  witness.  The  only  chance  for  a 
revolutionary  change  of  existing  social  relations 
lies  in  the  probability  that  in  the  crises  of  our  mo- 
dem industrial  system  the  entire  working-classes 
Will  be  forced  en  a  given  point,  and  at  the  sane 
tkau,  mo  the  wmrtty  ef  tewnmikii. 


enacted  laws  on  marriage  to  fWWl*  ^ 
possibility  of  OTer-popnlatiOD.  Working  ink 

in  the  towns,  servants  as  well  as  mecnamcs, 
since  their  numbers  could  be  recruited  frm 
the  rural  districts,  were  plainly  and  directlj 
forUddea,  in  the  true  patrtarehal  alyle,  ts 
satisfy  their  natural  desires  for  the  procreation 
of  their  species ! !  Surely  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Malthus  could  not  have  imagine^  laws  of 
population  more  coBTedient  th  6im  and  Ui 
class,  than  those  whioh  were  enacted  and 
enforced  in  the  German  provincial  towns.  In 
these  towns,  with  the  exception  of  those  where 
the  modern  system  of  industry  has  tikearlMl, 
there  has  not,  and  there  does  not  exist  any 
revolutionary  element.*  A  small  mob"  is  to 
be  found  there,  it  is  true,  that,  unlike  itf 
kindred  in  the  great  cities,  is  imbued  withtbi 
insorroetionary  spirit,  and  is  less  venal.  It  ii 
of  value  against  the  small  bourgeois,  it  cleTerly 
led  and  disciplined;  but  the  middle  class  are 
by  far  superior  in  numbers.  The  operatives 
of  the  different  trades  in  these  small  towoi  do 
not  stand  in  anything  like  that  distinct 
antagonism  towards  their  masters  in  which  we 
find  the  factory  slave  towards  the  factory  lord. 
In  the  small  provincial  townt  the  employen 
generally  themselves  work  in  company  with 
their  operatives,  though  it  he  but  durinf 
certain  stages  of  their  work  ;  they  have  no 
overlookers,  cut  often,  and  drink  still  oftsBsr 
with  tbeia,  and  «  p>^tnarobaI  mode  of  uiter- 
course  conceals  the  middle  class  plunder. 

In  the  large  cities,  where  the  centralisation 
of  wealth  and  the  competition  of  trade  hu 
made  greater  progress,  the  plunder  of  thesM 
class  by  the  other  If  less  Teiled,  and  Ihsrefon 
the  working  classes  are  somewhat  more  revolu- 
tionary. In  addition  to  this,  that  law,  which 
descended  from  the  old  guildie  Ihilililtlosir 
forces  the  manufacturing  operative,  after  the 
termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  to  trafcl  for 
three  years,  and  to  remain  during  that  period 
no  longer  than  three  months  in  any  one  place, 
oonduees  powerfkUy  towards  the  spreaduigef 
intelligence.  Tlie  greater  number  go  to  foreign 
I  countries,  especially  to  France,  SwitzcrlaDd» 
Hungary,  Poland,  £iissia,  Denmark,  sod, 
since  the  last  f««r  yeare;  4e  England  sln> 
Travelling  is  confessedly  a  great  means  of  educs 
tion,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Gennso 
working  man  turns  it  to  the  best  account. 
Their  mechanical  and  technical  ddH  kitai 
greatly  developed,  and  through  the  ■MMatHF 
identity  of  interests  which  their  joint  went 
with  foreign  operatives  causes,  this  chMS  to 
been  for  some  time  rapidly  becoming  i''^ 
with  a  rerohitiooary  ehancter.  But  we  Mii 
not  expeet  mnch  mm  tUs  damlbr  Hie  AKp^( 

*  The  leader  will  understand  that  tiis  aa^ 
is  here  speaking  of  the  small  provincial  to«*^ 
as  distinguished  from  the  large  cities  ip  fj'^ 
the  "modenqi  in^^^ 
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s  iwrtion  of  them,  on  their  return  to  Germany,]  tjipmiie,  and  the  entire  bo&  9f  tlio  Jatt^  ii 
^.i  a  ohaoce  to  establish  themielTet  in  their  ■  Che  provincial  towns  oC  QmnA  «•  l^Mi^ 
JJ»J2*!^P«»  and  to  iwoU  the  ranks  of  the  |  ary  to      ?ory  core. '  * 
P«"T«^#wJi«e»»ft»yi«^         .  (10  U  continued.) 


THE  GOIiDEN  CHATlfS. 


The  following  Is  a  statoment  of  the  deb^ 
of      seveml  Statw  of  tbe  J^amkm 

umii^   


United  States 
Mfeine 

Massachuflotta 
^ew  York 
New  Jersey  . 
'''■^sylvania 
^^aryland  " 
Virginia 

North  Catolina 
South  Oaroiina 
Georgia  *,  ' 
Aiabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 
Texas  * 

Arkanni 

Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Ohb  \ 
XiiOngiii 

Indiana  • 
lUinois 
HiflBouri 
iowa  • 

Total  1850 
Total  1843 


m  tmea  years 


DoUars. 

64,228,238 
979,000 

8,091.047 

23,937,240 

62,526 
40,421,737 
15,900,000 
14,400,507 
977,000 
3,622,039 
1,903,472 
10.885,"938 
7,271.707 
16,238,131 
11,050,201 

8,888,83fi 
4,531,913 
19,173,223 
2,849,939 
6,560,437 
16,612,795 
967,201 
25,000 

295,480,676 
198,818,736 

Y«,6ri,040 


Bonded  debts  of  citieB  and 
counties       .       .  • 
Bonded  debts  of  Baihmtd 

and  Canal  Com.  1851  , 
Loans  and  discounts  of  banks 
in  the  U.  States,  1851,  . 


Man* 

7:^,000,000 

80,000,000 

450,000,000 


We  also  append  a  statement  of  the  indebt- 
Ju»««8  of  iiaaks,  Kaiiroads,  oities  aud  coun- 

S"^* 


This  view  of  Ameiica's  puUic  indebtedness 
will  give  some  idea  of  theprp^eBs  of  cveilti 
t»  the  way  of  btuiness  among  eorporationtf 

Verily !  the  rich  men  of  the  west  M 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  their  European 
fatlieif?.  What  do  you  see  in  the  aboTOtabll^ 
reader]   Merely  debts  and  dollars? 

Look  again  !  Look  deeper  !  they  are 
chains  aud  slavery  \  Formerly  peoples  were 
coerceed  with  a  rod  of  iron,  now  they  are  fettered 
by  a  chain  of  pold.  A  national  debt  is  a 
cuQuiog  contrivance,  by  which  all  the  monied 
classes  of  a  country  are  tendered  dejpebdent  on 
the  government — for  on  the  stahility  of  go- 
vernment  depends  public  credit — on  piiblic  crC' 
dit  dependt  privaU  solvency  t  Therefore  g^o- 
▼emments  motf  indebted  are  the  most  SSeme. 
Witness  England!  And  why  ?  Because  the 
middle  classes  dare  not  be  revolntionary,  for,  if 
they  were  to  be  so,  the  fund'*  would  fall,  credit 
would  sink,  trade  would  be  paralysed,  panic 
would  appear,  and  niin  would  enane.  Theft* 
fore,  government  may  coerre  tliem — go- 
vernment may  tax  them,  but  government 
are  secure  ;  the  bank  has  superseded  the 
citadel ;  the  Stoek-exchaage  has  rivalled  the 
battery  ;  and  if  government  could  pay  off  the 
national  debt  to-morrcw,  they  would  not  do  ?o, 
because  by  so  doing  they  would  loae  one  of 
tbsir  itioBfeit  Iioldi  CO  power. 


[SE  clouds  were  overhead — the  rain  was  driv-  ' 
M  <towB  the  streets^  and  every  now  and  then 
cabman  carae  teaiiing  past  at  the  AiUest 
peed  of  which  a  worn  ont  jaded  horse  was 
dashing  the  mud  over  the  \ytt  door- 
tips^-^SlMtoly  mansions.  Ou  that  inuie- 
^eat  day,  aot  even  the  eomfinlableleankges  of 
be  aristocracy  were  to  he  seen ;  but  from  with- 
^j^e  rich  and  curtained  windows  you  might 
Kks  thamddjy  ^nli^iitr  and  weU-olad  ^goies 


moving  listlessly  along  the  warm  and  carpet^ 
flooaii 

DifllBreot  was  the  state  of  the  outcast  on  the 

doorstep.  Oh!  those  London  door-»teps — 
could  they  speak,  what  tales  could  they  tell  of 
the  feet  that  tread  over  them,  the  forms  that 
rest  on  Ihenik  They  would  tell  of  lust  pfOSfl* 

ing  to  its  morning's  lair — of  dissipation  stagger- 
in»  from  its  midnight  orgies.  They  would  tell 
01  the  hard  spsoulalor  returning  wit^  a  hacjh. 
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firm,  sUp  from  the  side'of 'Ms'rniAMTj^cUki,* 
They  would  t^'df  the  fluttering  footfail:  of  the 
female  gossamer  of  fashioH— the  cold  tread  of 
the  unpityiug  statesman,  the  snake-like  gliding 
of  the  tiuccessful  lawyer.  Of  the  bloated  trader, 
j^ane-prond  and  Tiilgar,  returning  from  his  city 
ahop  to  his  west-end  apery ;  of  menial  insolence, 
and  area  theft — of  greater  robberies  by  greater 
robbers,— tiiey  could  unveil  the  clock-work  of 
that  Yile  inachineiy,  that  crashes  humim  nature 
in  its  worlcine,  and  smooths  its  wheels  with  the 
blood  of  fellow  beings. 

On, the  day  to  which  our  uanauvo  alludes,  a 
poor  ybung  womao,  with  a  baby  on  her  breast, 
sat  ou  the  door-step  of  a  niaii.siuu  in  Grosvenor 
Square.  Traces  of  emaciated  beauty  still  lin- 
gered ou  her  lace — lier  tattered  shawl  and  rag- 
ged gown  clung  loosely  to  her  fbrm,  for  fiimine 
ha  J  shrunk  her  frame  from  its  natural  propor- 
tions. Her  dress  was  ■wretched,  but  her  hair 
was  neati  shewing  tho^t  poverty,  and.  not  idle- 
ncsSf  was  the  source  of  her  raggednesa.  She 
prtssed  the  little  baby  to  her  breast,  but  there 
was  no  nourishment  there— hunger  bad  been 
beforehand  with  that  baby,  and  it  turned  its 
pretty,  thin,  little  face;  up  to  its  mother  with  a 
faint  cfj,  and  a  look  of  piteous  diaappointmoit 
•nd  reproach. 

Sad  was  tlie  history  of  tliat  mothei*.  Some 
weeks  back  her  hnsband*  who  had  been  long 
cut  of  work,  bad  been  promised  a  job  in  Lou- 
don, and  accordiug'y  left  Leicester,  his  native 
town,  ia  search  of  the  expected  employment. 
When  in  London,  he  found  that  the  uiastilsr  who 
-was  to  employ  him,  had  taken  on  a  supply  of 
J&csh  hands  at  lower  wngers  than  were  promised 
to  him — and  he  found  himself  hopeless  and  des- 
titute. In  vain  he  implored  for  work — in 
vain  he  evwi  ikwned  upon  the  rich — 
wistfully  he  gazed  at  the  full  provision  shops 
—at  the  great  mansions,  at  thy  spkndul  cqnip- 
ages,  aud  he  whispered,  as  the  carriages  of  the 
aciBtocrats*  rolled  by:  "Oh  \  if  hut  one  of  you 
would  put  down  one  of  your  fat  horsos,  it>!  costs 
would  nia!:n  liappy  a  whole  family  of  liiunan 
beings  !  "  aud  his  tears  started  to  his  eyes  oa 
he  donfifht  of  h(s  poor  wife  and  little  baby. 
TTad  it  not  been  for  them,  he  woukl  hav«  stolen 
bread  to  satisfy  his  hunger;  but  his  liberty  was 
necessary  lor  their  support — he  still  miyUt  get 
work*  Meanwhile,  even  the  Bastiles  dosed 
their  accursed  gates  against  him— they  were 
overgorged — the  door-step,  and  the  park,  and 
the  arch  of  the  bridge  were  forbidden  ground ; 
the  houseless  outcast  was  not  even  allowed  to  lie 
ou  the  cold  bed  that  God  had  smoothed — the 
hard  wet  ground — the  inhospitable  stoneg — for 
the  "  move  on,"  of  the  poUcemeu  broke  the 
Met  of  the  ezhauated  beggar. 

Thus  days  wore  on — it  was  the  tenth  of  April 
— and  the  weary  outcast  had  gazed  on  the  mag- 
nificeut  pageant  of  Kennington  Coranaon — we 
wiU  not  deseribe  hit  HaeUBM  whe&  tar  iaw^the 
hMndi/^ftboiiiMMiii^  ^  th«  sMl  4f 


LVtldM,.  s^nbj^  by  opptesHoii  1M  thflfr'i^* 
heads— we  wUl  not  say  with  What  ftdiogs  be 

returned  towards  the  bridges— but  he  rettirne'l 
peaceably,  unarmed,  and  exhausted.  Wbili 
passing  Blackfriars  Bridge,  he  saw  an 
made  by  the  police  on  a  group  of  nnoffea(^ 

persons,  and  a  woman  strucK-  v,-ith  a  truncbeon- 
\  as  the  blow  WAS  about  to  be  repeated,  hemechi 
nically  interposed  his  feeble  arm:  ♦'Downing 


the 


'rioferl'*  cried  a  serjeant  ofpolicf, 


and  with  a  fractured  skull  the  helpless  TicLioi 
was  dragged  to  the  nearest  hospital,  when  li 
died  three  days  after. 

Meanwhile  the  wife,  buoyed  with  hope,  h<il 
been  awaiting  anxiousfy,  in  Leicester,  tiding 
fr(»ni  her  husbatid.  Not  hearing,  she  made  uf 
her  mind,  towards  the  close  of  April,  to  foUwi 
him  to  JLoiiidon,Anda<icordiligl7,  without  nuii 
and  with  a  heavy  heart,  she  took  her  babyi 
her  arms  and  seft  out  for  the  naetropolis.  Oti 
it  was  J»  h  ungry,  weary  walk.  Foot-sore  she  read 
ed  town,  and  iought  the 'employers  who  in 
promised  work — after  much  difficulty  and  insal 
she  found  them— aud  with  scorn  and  \mo\m 
they  drove  her  from  the  shop,  telling  her  ilii 
''knew  nothing  about  thefello^,—- loto'oftag 
bonds  came  seekiog-  work  at  their  place,  ai 
they  couldn't  be  answerable  for  what  became 
every  idle  rascal  who  called  there.** 

Heart-broken  she  wandered  through  I 
streets — and  one  weary  afternoon  she  sat,  as  i 
have  described,  on  the  doorstep  in  Grosven 
Square.  A  faithful  wife,  a  kind  mother,  v 
every  virtue  that  adonis  a  woman— 4heMt 
and  thus-— while  the  man  within  had  £15/> 
per  annum,  a  seat  in  Monmouthshire,  and  a 
ther  in  Notts,  a  title  and  a  place  under  Gov 
mont.  His  wife  that  morning-  had  been 
issuing  directions  for  a  nocturnal /e^,  and 
that  moment  reading  one  of  the  XDOSt 
novels  of  Paul  de  Kvck! 

Tiiere  sat  the  outcabt — she  had  walked 
tho  way  from  Leicester-— for  six:  and 
houra  she  had  not  tasted  f  ind  or  driuk,  = 
some  draughts  of  water  on  the  road-side,  •! 
oue  charitable  working-maa  had  given  1 
half  a  pint  of  ale,  as  she  was  cra^diog  throi 
a  country  village  within  tw^ve  miles 
London. 

There  sat  the  outcast — and  the  faiiitaj 
of  exhaustioa  came  over  her — her  grasp 
laxed,  the  baby  slipped  out  of  her  arma^i 
slowly  rolled  down  the  tlireo  stono  step« 
to  the  pavement,  where  it  lay  moaa 
pitcously  and  feebly,  while  its  mother  s 
bock  against  the  threshold. 

"  John  "  "aid  the  baronet,  to  his  powdei 
lackey— for  he  stood      the  window  of 
Ubrary^-end  had  nmg  ftr  his  cab,  seeing  t 
the  nan  had  8omowbefc  nnmoil  iTrfiihii 
you  see  that  drunken  womnn  on  the  dd 
step — send  her  about  her  buain^a$-«»wliac 
she  mean  by  J^ing  there n  ^ ^ 

Johadbmotei 
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that  exceeded  even  the  iiitcntion  of  his  mas- 
ter^and  seeing  a  policeman,  committed  the 
poor  wonum  to  his  oihai^ 

The  poUceaiailfcfla#  in  this  prisoner  nothing 
but  a  drunken  prostitute — not  his  the  fine 
feeling  to  ta^e  more  than  caeual  notice  of  her 
— «nd,  little  YenMFred  from  the  biute  by  na- 
ture, lie  dlragged  the  child  up  by  its  arm,  and 
shook  its  mother  till  consciousness  returned  ; 
when  the  latter,  roused  at  the  faint  shriekti 
of  her  child,  snatched  it  from  his  arms,  and 
staggered  after  her  captor. 

She  was  classed  witli  the  "  drunk  and  dis- 
orderlies," and  placed  for  the  night  with,  the 
most  unhappy  out9aj3ts  of  creation,  who, 
thoQgh  aiiinera»  learned  tbflir.  tan  at  tbe  lumds 
of  society  . 

That  uigbbt  she  di^ }  A  verdict  waa  re< 


turned:  "  Died  of  exposure  to  cold,  and  ex-* 
haostion."  The  child  was  sent  to  a  woi^- 
house— wberst  deprived  of  tbe  fostering  care 

of  a  father  and  a  mother,  the  love  of  kindred 
and  the  hope  of  youth  of  every  domestic 
tie  and  manly  example — soci^y  is  rearing  a 
young  thief,  to  punlBii  hhn,  when  ho  has  well 
i  learned  the  lesson. 

Such  U  the  true  history  from  a  Lonf1n!i 
!  door-atep.  Had  the  proud  aristocrat  been  a 
!  Christian — ^instead,  ho  would  have  invited  tho 
I  poor  Pariah  to  Ids  house,  ho  would  have 
i  shared,  ay,  even  a  mere  trifle  of  his  ill-gotten 
;  wealth  with  that  wretched  victim — he  would 
I  have  become  the  founder  of  happiness  and 
virtue  in  an  honouiable  family*  isstowl  of 
beiDg^  as  now, 

A  SOCIAL  KUBDEKKRI 


POLITICAL  GEOGEAPIir, 

L—HBX  KATT  07  TSEVmrVD  STATES. 

The  navy  of  the  United  Statea  nt  present  con- 
sists in  aeventy-iive  vessels,  carrying  two 
thousand  and  eleven  gnna  These  comprise 
twelve  slilps  of  the  line,  fourteen  frigaies, 
twenty-one  sloops  of  war,  four  brigs,  five  steam 
frigates,  and  ten  steam-ships,  of  which,  three 
sreof  the  fint  dass.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  comniiaaloned  and  wairant  officers  in  the 
sepice: 


Grade. 

Captains  « 
Commanders  -  • 
Lieutenants  - 
Surgeons        -  • 
Passed  Asst.  do.  •* 
Assistant  dO.  •  '  • 

Pursers 

Chaplains  - 

Profs.  Mathematics 

'Masters,  in  Hue  of  promotion 

Pass.  Midshipmen  - 

Midshipmen  •      ,      •  ' 

Hatters 

Second  Masters  • 
Blaster's  Mates 
li'jatawaina     -  •  » 

Gunners 
Carpenten  » 


Ko. 

68 
97 
827 
68 
34 
44 
63 
29 
12 
11 
233 
171 
19 
8 
31 
43 
46 
46 
37 


*  # 
1  - 


Total 


1,347 


TO  THE  BEPAETED. 

Is  a  \vrotcIieJ,  lonely,  desolate  apot 

That  nursed  and  cherished  and  sheltered  it  uut» 

Id  a  cold  aod  wintry  hour, 

I  found  a  delioafee  flower! 

It  was  so  frail  and  so  fair  to  view- 
So  slender  of  stem,  and  iosoft  of  hue! 

Poor  flower!    Row  came  it  there  I 
So  frail  I — so  sweet ! — s^o  fair  ! 

In  the  midst  of  a  (le;<crt  I  found  it, 

AVith  the  cold  scaring  wind  blowing  round  it~— 

And  a  cheerless  neaven  above ; 

I  pitied— and  piftj  was  lore. 

I  would  have  eberldied  that  flow«r  so  deer. 

In  a  sccTif  more  bright — 'noatliaskymorecldar* 
The  world  came  between  us  and  parted; 
How  8eHhli!-^how  vain  (— faoweiwdobeeiited! 

Life  is  a  blank  when  hope  h  o'er — 
And  now  t  have  nothing  to  hope  for  more  I 
For  tbe  light  of  my  being  is  flown, 
And  ha9  left  n^e  dark  and  alone.  , 

The  years  will  pass  and  repass  o'er  my  brov^ 

But  they  bring  no  hope  and  no  gift  for  me  nOw! 
On  tne  nor  storm  nor  blast  has  nower 
Since  thej  killed  tbat  delicate  nowerl 

And  I  shall  sink  in  the  dark  |;ulf  of  years — 
In  the  sea  of  time— 4bat  deep  sea  of  tears! 

And  those  who  wronged  may  then  regret! 

X  will  but  ask  them— to  forget  I 

I  scorn  the  lovp  that  oonir^  too  late— • 

^or  sooner  would  I  bid  them  hate  ! 

THiKt  woold  death'!  doll  hours  beguile— 
For  I  alMHild  tbott  be  eatan-^Hnd  smile! 
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(At  the  request  of  a  correspondent,  who  com- 
Y>lain8  that  there  is  aot  one  literal,  tmofllation  of 
the  MarseUIaise  into  Bnglish  1M  mn'  ftl  Ihe 
same  time  be  sun^  irrespective  ot  individual  na- 
tionality, we  reprint  the  foUowiAg«  with  its  pen- 
dan|,  the  celebrated  Chonu  of  (he  Cfirondlsts.] 

Tfi¥  UABS£U«l«ilId£. 

l^ifSoflMom!  break  your  slumberi, 

The  day  of  glory's  drawing  T.igh, 
Against  na  tyranny's  red  numbers 
Rear  their  bloody  bwmw  high. 

JU'VLT  their  bloodv  banner  high. 
Hark  !  hirelintss  fierce  for  brutal  «tofe, 
Far  and  near  sound  ym^w  ftlanns*^ 
And  outrage  in  your  very  arms, 
The  hopes— the  partners  of  your  life. 

To  arms !  brave  citizenal  Anay  €acb  gal- 
lant band! 

March  on!  march  on!  your.lynatt 

blood 

Shall  drench  the  thirsty  land  ! !  ! ! 
We'Uf  maroh  t  we'll  nutrehl  our  tynafs 

hlood 

Shall  (irtnch  the  thirsty  land  !  !  !  !  ! 

What  demand  their  banded  mitiions  \ 
What  dares  each  despicable  king ! 
Amid  the  flap  of  Freedom's  p|iuoil8> 
Hear  their  rusty  fetters  ring. 

Hear  their  rusty  fetters  ring. 
For  U3  I    'Tin  but  an  insult  vain 
That  shall  arouse  our  hearts  the  morc« 
We  broke  their  matiaoles  before* 
We'll  dash  them  into  dust  agairt. 

To  armsl  brave  citizens,  etc. 

Shall  an  alien  crew  conspinug,-  - 
Make  laws  toTjlight  a  freeman's  hearth  t 
Shadi  the  afnenary  hireling 
Tread  all  our  manly  pride  to  earth  I 

Tread  all  our  manly  pride  to  earth* 
. :  Great  God  i  shaU  nighty  miilions  oow 
And  'nc.ith  a  yoke  so  paltry  yield, 
bhall  petty  deispots  basely  wield 
A  Mttob**  Btwogth-a  people'^power  I 

ToanMi  braife oiitxane^ etc 

Tremble,  tyrants  1  traitors !  tremble, 
Phlgue  aj^ts  of  tlie  factious  few  I 
ridf,'  eonepire,  betray,  dissemble, 
X  on  shall  not  escape  your  due  ! 

Vou  shall  not  escape  your  duo  I 
For  well  be  soldiers  on«  and  all— 
V  hundreds  die— fresh  thousands 
Every  death  recruits  a  band 
Vowed  to  crush  you  or  to  fall. 

To  anni  I  hnre  oit||wii|»  «te. 

And  now,  like  warriors,  gallant-hearted. 
Learn  by  turns  to  strike  and  spare-^-' 
Pity  those,  whom  fiaction  patted. 
And  would  be  with  us,  did  they  dare  ! 

They  would  be  with  us  did  th^  dAM  L 
But  for  those  despotic  knaves, 


Who  make  them  play  the  minion's  part, 
And  tear  their  bleeding  country's  heart, 
Owtmfdr^^mH  e'tar  thchrgnifitf  I 
to  anns  I  bntve  oitiseBi  |  6lo. 

Children  of  each  hallowed  martyr  t 
Kindle  fresh  the  kindred  8tri£9r~ 
^Hid  their  ashes  FMsdonli  Cflmlar 
Shall  set  the  seal  upon  their  life.  . 

Shall  set  the  seal  upon  their  l&b. 
Less  eager  to  survive  the  brave  ^ 
Than  to  partake  their  honoured'rest, 
Now  dare  the  worst — and  hope  the  bes^ 
But  never — ^never  die  a  slave. 
^'  To  Sims!  tnmvecttiBettB!  «te. 

Our  country*s  sacred  love  inspires — 
FreedoD} ! — those  who  fight  with  thee  ! 
For  the  land — for  the  land  of  our  sires* 

The  home  and  birthright  of  the  free  ! 
The  home  and  birthright  of  the  free  ! 

Fight  with  us  Freedom— at  thy  Toioo 
Vietory  halls  our  stronpr  eareer. 

Till  stricken  tyrants  dying  heaif. 
The  liberated  world  rejoice  ! 

To  arms  1  br^ve  citizens !  array  each  gallaot 
band,  * 

March  on  !  march  on  !  your  tyraift'a  hkwd 

Bball  drench  the  thirsty  land. 

WoMl  maMk  I  we'll  march  t  0ur  IviiBl*! 

blood  ' 
&haii  drench  the  thirty  land. 


.  \  CnOllUS  OF  TUE  GIRONDISTS. 

{Moiurir  powr  la  Patrie, ) 

The  oannon  are  calling  in  thunder 

The  hip[h-hcarted  children  of  FranoB^ 
And  pending  her  fetters  asunder, 
'  See  Her  .wuBen  soldiers  ad?aiiee» 

CH0BU8. 

To  fall  for  liberty  ! 

To  fall  for  liberty  !  , 
Is  Che  fate  the  most  noble— most  iror|l!grUM 

freo  !  '  *  V 

Let  QB  rush  like  a  vast  inimdationf  ^ 
On  those  who  would  keep  lurin  tbMH }. 

And  show  them,  united,  a  nation,  * " 
Can  battle  and  conquer  them  alL 
•  .       To  fall,  &c. 
Upholding  the  rights  that  we  cherish* 

Away  !  to  the  scene  of  the  strife  ; 
And  soon  shall  our  enemies  perish. 
Or  ask  on  their  knees  for  their  Utbf 
To  fall,  Ac. .  ' 
To  arms,  then,  each  gallant  avenger, 
Thb  wrong*  df  our  land  to  redress  I 
Then  on  I  for  where  thickest  the  dan^^ 

^  The  soldiers  of  freedom  shall  

To  fall  Aw  liberty  ! 
To  fall  for  liberty  ! 

Is  the  fate  the  uuMt  01^9 'tmk  wfclkgr  ^ 
free  I  •'x-.'S*'- 
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TBABSS*  G^BIBTAKCm 

I)HTET?Mr?^F:T>  that  no  suitable  tneauB  shall  be  left  untried  to  present  a  comprehcn- 
m&  view  of  the  grievances  of  the  several  Trades — and  to  unite  them  into  one  body 
fi>r  their  political  and  social  rpf^encration  throuc^h  that  strono'est  of  all  bonds,  a 
CollMo!^  1NT£HEST,  X  agalu  call  ou  the  Trades,  botii  O^uAMbiuD  and  Uno&oa^siskd 
to  wodenie  their  vrenpi  and  rights,  their  demanda  and  thetir  treatment,  in  these 
pages,  ^verj  aggression  ea  their  position,  every  act  of  injustice,  shalU  as  far  as 
ihe  ItkWB  render  possible,  here  be  faithfully  chronicled,  and  published  to  thn 
world.  Through  those  pages,  if  he  so  wills  it,  the  weaver  of  Bradford  may  speak 
to  lum  of  Paisley, — tho  shoemaker  of  Northampton  may  communo  with  him  of 
AlMrdsen.  In  erei'y  town  of  the  United  Kingdom  this  Magazine  circulates  more 
St  IeiM,»A«nd  tb^  words  of  tfaeeonth  wiU  be  read  weekhr  by  the  eyes  of  the  north— 
the  Qorthom  Vintig  will  be  perused  by  the  sonthem  sufferer. 

A^nm  therefore,  I  call  on  every  one  Interested  in  the  rights  of  labour,  to  avnil 
himself  of  these  Notes  for  the  exposition  of  labour's  wron^js — (it  is  not  possible  th.it 
que  man  can  be  informed  of  all  the  grievances  of  all  tho  trades — nor  cau  any  man 
Si  vel)  describe  and  analyze  the  injustice  ioiiicted,  as  he  who  actually  suffers  from 
ito  ioflietioo.  i^ahi  I  iMMieetly  reqaeit  that  thoee  iHio  may  not  feel  disposed 
otherwise  person^Iy  to  aerist?'  will  forward  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  local 
8$eretarics  of  trade  hodies^  or  of  t/hrir-  most  influential  membere,  ^vhothcr  belonging  or 
not,  to  organised  associations.  I  can  then  personally  communicate  with  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  roadering  these  Notes     a  veritable  organ  of  industry  and  labour. 

I  repeat/  that,  under  this  seollon  of  the  Magazine,  I  do  not  wish  to  See  injf 
(wn  opiiiions  ezproised— bat  those  of  the  Trade  in  general,  whieir  shall  find  foU 
•dinlMon  h^wevet  contrary  they  may  be  W  th^  ttowft  of  the  Editor. 


OOMBmiAf ION  AMI  OOSSMUOT. 

EvUrdsi9rsMreatrikiii|lyillaitrate8theiittor|bfea8t8--thia  to  mat  their  ineaaiDg-^thto  to 

hopelessness  of  socia^  rec^cnoration  beintj  cf-  |  nof  tlicir  wisli. 

feoted  vithont  the  obtainment  of  political  I  But,  what  do  we  want  j>oiiticftl  power  for, 
Jiswer.   Kvery  day  oapitai  eneroaohes  more  if  not  for  this? — if  not  to  lay  capital  prostralo 

at  Iho  feet  of  labour!  Yos  I  pro^te—as 
prostrate  as  labour  has  been  laid  at  the  feet  of 
Capital.  The  capitalist  would  still,  indecd» 
enjoy  the  rights  of  the  citizen — not  as  a  capita-*, 
list, bni  ss  aetom— and bjr  neither  tiftto  weeld 
he  be  enabled  to  oppress  his  brother. 

What  do  we  want  political  powtT  for,  except 
to  grant  free  access  to  ail  tiie  means  of  lai>our, 
toiM  and  nuMUnery?  Hut  his  a  right  to 
work — but  it  is  a  farot  to  concede  this,  irn1c<^3 
^4m>  abtight  the  work  of  the  workingman  a'i  a  I  you  aino  concede  that  he  has  a  right  to  the 


closely 

Labour  too  often  hopes  that  capital  will 
concede  its  righta,  because  the  capitalist, 
slarmed  for  his  ttsSety,  by  the  growing  spirit 
of  deoeeiaey,  is  profitoe  t€  ynmm»,  M  an* 
folds  vague  plans  of  politieal  refovm.  Bat  tot 
OS  ask  oarsclvca  this  question  : 

What  is  it  that  labour  wants  ?  That  the 
wMatBui  Hhooid  benttstlrhidspsnaentof 
aa  employer.    That  it  sboold  be  the  employer 


PlTOoa»  not  the  werkingmaa  who  ooasidered  it 
e  flnear     leeslw  eetploymeai— 4n  sboii— 

^lutead  of  the  operatite  standing  as  a  suitor  at 

the  door  of  a  Oohdm,  it  sfumld  be  the  Cobden 

Vtko  shotUd  AS  A  BOIfOB  At  THB  OOOB  OF 

tti  WOlKlIfOMAir^ 

Now  theo,  ask  youAStosB^'  will  the  Gobdcn 

elaiis  ever  wilUnj^ly  consent  to  thi=;'    Is  it 


means  oi  work.  It  is  the  monopoly  of  these 
meaoiby  thakated  lad  naehiM  tofd  Ilw6 

enable  him  to  oentraliae  wealth,  to  gro^  co  - 
lonally  richbv  theimpoverighmentoftbs  many. 
Do  away  with  that  monopoly,  and  you  do 
away  with  soeh  a  thing  as  todtoidnsl-  eeflbd* 

ists.    You  don't  take  their  Inoney  or  niaebi« 

norv  IVdiii  thiiin    hnl  vou  render  them  no 


thia  that ihey  mean  and  want^  if  they  are]  longer  the  exclusive  po&seesarsrr-and . by  this 
iaesotoaaity  with  human  nature—jauless  they  l  means  deprife  them  eif  exelaii*rt<dtantage3. 
stoall  aageb  fresh  fledged  from  heaveQti-«nd,  {  The  factory  of  the  iadtoi^ual  dapiUlist  would 

I  Believe  not  even  Bright  will   accuse   liIs  ■  close,  for  he  wouM  prt  nmic  to  trork  for  him. 

friend  of  being  an  angel— if  one  spark  |  tiie  factory  of  the  co-operative  oapiUhsta  would 
oi  iiMtt's  predomum^  ^uidity  ia  in  ih^iriO|>en;  fef  workiBgmea  weald  cqs^  thtce,  t^W^^Ie 
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hwf  eoald  work  for  tberaselves.  Accordingly 

the  present  class  of  ca}i!- nlist~i  wn-tkl  altogether 
jiiM-ish — not  by  a  sudden  wrench — but  gradu- 
alij — ihey  would  grow  poohkr  every  year,  in 
the  same  prpportioa  in  wliteb  jbbe  vorlUng 
classes  were  growing  Biciii'ii.  Not,  I  repeat 
that  the  lattter  would  seizo  upon  the  money 
and  machinery  of  the  former,  not  that  they 
would  despoil  tfaem  of  their  wealth,  bat  tbey 
would  nuY  up  iJte  sourc-'.  of  tlxtf  irecflth,  they 
wonld  divert  the  channels  of  the  labour  strenni 
from  running  into  the  lake  of  monopoly.  The 
lake  woQld  remain  untonelied,'  hat,  reoeii^ng 
no  fresh  supplies,  it  would  gradually  evaporate 
beneath  the  sai^ny  ekiee  of  emanoipated  in- 
dustry. 

Thus,  the  present  joint  atodc  eomponiei}, 
great  merchants,  bankers,  fiMStoiy  lords,  lund- 
lards,  coal  kings,  mine  owners,  it^urcif ,  place- 
men, and  great  churchmen  and  siuecuristB, 
would  all  inevitably  be  ruined — positively 
rained — ^and  tu£y  know  it:  thcreforethev 
never  can  be  trusted — there  they  never  arc 
honest  reformers — and  any  reform  movement 
emanating  from  them  can  be  only  a  ti-ick.  to 
delude  the  people,  and  get  the  working  man's 
movement  out  of  the  worluug  plan's  hands, 
on  puqiose  to  destroy  it. 

Talk  of  iiiiaacial  auU.  pailiamontary  reform  I 
Talk  of  three  points  of  the  chai-tcr  !  I  tell 
you,  that  if  they  came  out  for  the  charter 
itself,  with  all  its  six  points,  T  would  not 
tinist  them  !  How  illiberal  !  ia  it  not  i  But 
I  am  not  one  to  (be  deceived  by  fine  words. 
J  nin  not  -o  Rimple  as  to  believe  thnt  it.cii 
will  wilhngiy  accelerate  their  own  ruin.  1 
am  not  so  fooli:jh  as  to  suppose  that  the  class 
which  has  always  shown  iteelf  a  will 
snddenly  turn  round  and  prove  itself  a  sai/it. 
I  have  not  studied  history  to  no  purpose— 
and  I  cannot  allow  the  old  and  ever  success- 
ful tciok  to  be  once  more  enaeted  before  my 
own  eyes,  without  unmasking  and  oppomng 
it  as  far  as  in  my  power. 

i  have  suted  that  money-lord  and  land* 
lovd  will  and  must  b«  nunedr-^bnt  that  ruin 
will  neither  destroy  public  oredit  nor  unsettle 
trade — becaxise  it  will  be  a  ruin  gradually 
brought  about,  and  because  m  Hie  same  ratio 
in  vMeh  Aey  tinh,  ^Ihert^  and  a  fur  more 
numerous  class,  v/Ql  nte.  Uttein  consists 
the  advantage  of  a  progressive  over  a  Rudden 
revolatioh'-^f  a  peaceful  over  an  embattled 
mowweni.  Tltti&tter  »  •  often  neitoteary— 
wAxen  M,  it.dnght  not  to  be  shunned ;  but, 
wherever  possible,  liberty  is  i,heltcred  by  the 
oUve  more  completely  than  aho  con  be  by 
the swoxd.  iw-r  ♦!;■■>       .  ■  ■'■ 

The  inevitahlo.' ODnsequenoe  of  labour's 
emancipation  being  the  destruction  of  the 
cl^italist  (and  here  1  wish  to  observe  that 
Cj^dtid  woaid^'tiicivaM  with  that  emancipa- 
tion, that  the  couBtaqf  WJOuld.  grOw  licher,  as 

'  our  hairitgr  fiwQi  aooMi  to  k^UMb  iMr 


chinery,  and  with  self-intereet  to  impel  it  to 

greater  activity,  would  more  fully  develop 
the  ro80urccft  of  the  country) — it  follows  that 
the  capitalist  \who  is  well  aware  that  such 
destruction  wiU  result)  will  never  stm^ggle! 
for  the  emancipation  of  labour — it  follows, 
also,  that  democracy  must  make  the  rich 
POORER,  or  it  is  not  <iemocracy — it  could  not 
exist— it  could  not-last  for  a  single  mbnth. 

Therefore  it  is  that  wo  find  insuperable 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  co-operative 
labour.  Association  is  the  death  knell  of 
monopoly— co-operation  k  ths  destroy^  of 
competition.  The  worlcjing  elaas^  seek  to 
establish  co-op emtion  and  association;  the 
mouiod  and  landed  classes  try  to.  pirevf  nt . 
them.  In  this  thej  succeiBd  but  too  eflfoc- 
tually,  for  the  monied  and  lahded  classes  hold 
the  political  power,  "which  enables  them  to 
make  all  the  laws— and  they  hold  the  ad- 
ministrative  power,  which  enables  ihem  to 
execute  all  the  laws  they  have  made.  In  the 
first  place,  tliey  make  all  the  laws  to  suit 
thcu'  own  interests ;  in  the  second  place,  lost 
by  any  means  labour  should  contrive  to  slip 
through  the .  meshes,  they  iatorprat  them 
just  as  they  please.  The  same  law,  admini- 
stered by  the  same  man,  is  one  thing  to  the 
rich,  and  just  the  very  opposite  thing  to  the 
poor.  Bad  laws  are  a  very  bad  thing ;  but  I 
wovdd  sooner  have  bad  lav,-  -  administered  by 
good  men,  than  good  laws  administered  by 
bad  men. 

Uowever,  the  capitalist  takes  care  that  the 
laws  in  reference  to  labour  shall  be  both  bad 
and  badly  administered.  It  is  impossible  for 
working  men  to  associate,  wiicnever  the  rich 
ehoose  to  prevent  it.  *  If  they  tiub  toseMriar 
to  buy  land,  the  laws  do  not  recognise  their 
association.  Collectively  they  cannot  buy— 
the  estate  must  be  entirely  the  property  of 
one  of  their  piimber,  and  who  thnU  tnd 
many  men  in  wliom  such  confidence  i»n  be 
placed  1  Moreover,  it  throws  a  fearful  pre- 
ponderance of  power  in .  the  hands  of  one, 
and  places  the  aasociation  piusteate  .beneath 
the  will  of  aa  indindual,  who,  being  in 
reality  legal  possessor,  can  hold  histJaims  in 
terror  over  the  heada  of  his  originally  equal 
partners.  Sq^pose^.-mi.the  othev  hand,  that' 
a  conveyaaee  is  mftdle  out  to  web  individual, 
:  the  legal  expenses  of  such  conv^ance  would 
amount  to  more  than  the  purchase  money  of 
the  land !  Thus  eo-operation  practically  be- 
comes imposttble^-utterly  and  perfectly  im- 
possible, whenever  the  rich  choose  to  with- 
hold the  protection  of  the  law,  whenever  a 
Tidd  Pratt  chooses  not  to  register  or  enrol,, 
wheneret  a  Sir  Gecng^Qrej  rsfiieea  to  cwtt^^ 

*  I  have  elsewhere  shewn  (Not€9  to  the  JPt(ipie» 
So.  ^.  p.  27,  "Letter  on  Co  oporatioJi,'')  th*t 
e^en  when  co-operatiou  is  allowed  to  abttiiir  a 
footing  iteahialwijs  ibe'M|)Mbd  and  etashe^  - 
uvtfitt  the  piweql  •y8^Bi.;tfsf[|i|(ft  '    i  ^^  ^oi 
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thendesi  What  holds  good  with  referanco 

to  co-operation  on  land,  holds  good  as  to  that 
hv  purposes  of  manufacture  and  distribution. 
An  unregistered  or  uneurolled  association  is 
beyoDd  the  pale.of  .tiie  ]aw;.as  an  Baaociar 
lion  it  can  enter  into  no  contract^'  it  can 
ratify  no  agreement;  it  can  make  no  ptirchaso, 
it  can  accomplish  no  trausfer.  A  treasurer 
iB^r  he  a  defiralto^he  can  laogh  at  the 
depositors;  a  partner  may  cheat— ho  can 
laufjh  at  his  colleagues  ;  so  that,  when  work- 
iug-men  co-opei-ate,  the  lawt  are  made  to 
defend  the  thief  againtt  the  honest  partner, 
and  thus  actually  hoUt  cut  a  premium  to  theft, 
nlbenj,  and  fraud  : 

Docs  not  this  shew,  that  political  power  is 
Be^ed  befbre  oo-operation  can  be  properly  de- 
reloped  ?  Does  not  tbie  show  that  political 
spitation  is  necessary  by  the  side  of  co-opera- 
tive efforts  ?  For  in  the  same  proportion  in 
vbich  the  Chartist  agitation  rises,  and  the 
Clirtist  bodj  etrengthens—in  the  same  degree 
M  Operation  will  become  more  and  jnore  sernre 
—because  the  ruling  powers  >vill  bo  deprived 
':>^,  or  weakened  in,  the  use  of  their  principal 
-^—political  monopoly. 
I  do  not  sny  that  all  co-operative  efforts 
ikmld  be  postponed  nntd  we  have  the  Charter. 
ftt  from  if.  We  can  prepare  the  foundation 
uvt  on  which  the  Charter  will  enable  ns  to 
-<^r  the  house.  Dut,  what  I  say  is  this,  as 
g  as  we  allow  those  classes  to  make  and  ad- 


fnmister  all  laws,  whose  interest  it  is  to  crush  co- 
>peration,  so  long  co-operation  iHli  never  be 
mabled  to  make  head — thcre'bre  it  is  our  duty 
tf^t  to  postpone  co-operative  eftorts,  but  as  poli- 
icai  pioneers^  to  clear  the  obstacles  out  of  the 
ray  w  the  co-operative  hnilder. 

A  lamentable  instance  of  the  futility  of  at- 
*inpting to  Rubvortcapita!  armed  with  all  power, 
>y  co-operative  means  alone,  has  been  given  in 
fte  case  of  the  Wolverhampton  trialfl.  There 
I  great  union,  legal,  and,  one  would  have  sop- 
wsed,  very  pnv,'erful,  has  been  forced  to  snc- 
»iinb  beneath  the  heel  of  capital.  Is  not  that 
I  lesson  to  you  ?  The  same  union,  money, 
sergy,  time,  talent,  and  resources  thrown  into 
■he  scale  of  political  organization  would  have 
?iaccd  an  admixture  of  working  men  in  tlie 
ittj-box  of  working  men  ou  the  magisterial 
xncb,'  .and  of  worlring  men.  in  the  Honee  of 
Commons. 

Oh  !  ray  countrvTTn^n !  how  yen  are  wasting 
itiii  frittering  away  your  strength  I  In  the  same 
l«^'in  Which  yottstiwgtlten  political  organ!- 
Mloa,  in  the  same  degree  you  place  co-opcra- 
iua  in  greater  safety — and  let  me  implore  yon 
0  ponder  over  the  following  words  ;  it  u  vain 
^ittlmjpt  to  remedy  the  preteiU  wrongs  of 
olourij'the  preeent  laws—vEOAXJSK  thk  pre- 

iMt  LAWS,  IXFLTCT  TTfV.  PTESENT  WRONGS — yOU 

jmi  have  it%w  laws — and  to  have  them  you 
MLhave  ^Utical  pow^-^'  l^talh  poUtiical' 


As  an  instance  of  how  ftitile  the  combinationai 

the  poor  proves  against  the  conspiracy  of  the  rich, 
and  of  how,  while  the  combination  of  the  poor 
is  conspiracy  by  the  rich  man's  law,  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  rich  is  merehr  lawful  combfaiation 
by  the  same  aothorlty*  I  willaddme  the  fid- 
lowiog  case  of 

•  •  ^ 

The  shoemakers  of  Manchester,  in  the  cm-* 

ploy  of  Mr.  *  struck  against  a  reduc 

tion  of  wages;  they  lef'>  Manchester,  and  ware 
supported  whUe  on  tramp  by  the  contributione 

of  the  trade.  At  last,  they  reached  Stone,  in 
Staffordshire,  in  a  state  ofiuch  distress  that  they 
were  obliged  to  ^ke  work  there,  in  the  shop  of 

a  Wr.  — '  f  at  the  very  terms  they  had  strnck 

against  in  Manchester.  They  had  not  been  long 
at  woik,  however,  before  their  suspicions  were 
raised,  and  they  discovered  that  the  two  masters 
were  in  collusion,  and  that  the  i^^tmealwork  they 
had  thrown  up  at  Manchester  had  folloivfd 
them  down  to  Slonc  !  Indignant  at  the  trick 
they  struck  again,  and  separated  in  divrrs 
quarters.  A  considerable  number,  however,^ 
went  to  Northampton,  and  obtained  employ-' 
ment  there.  Judge  of  their  surprise,  again, 
when  they  found  that  the  identical  work  had, 
fullowcd  them  down  there  as  well ! — that  there 
again  the  masters  were  in  collusion — that  a 
general  conspiracy  cxistod  among  tlie  employ- 
ers. Against  such  a  system  it  was  impossible, 
to  struggle.  However,  all  this  was  lawful. 
It  was  lawful  for  one  master  to  correspond  with 
the  others,  not  to  employ  any  given  woikir.cn — 
not  to  give  them  higher  wages  than  a  certain  • 
sum,  and  to  send  afier  them  the  work  they  had 
been  driven  to  reject.  But,  if  a  workman  had 
been  sent  round  to  the  different  shops,  m  v 
tioning  the  men  not  to  work  for  any  given 
master,  not  to  accept  of  the  wages  oUered,  and 
to  throw  up  their  work— it  wonid  have  been 
called  conspiracy,  and  the  ''conspirators"  would 
have  been  sentenced  perhaps  to  a  jear'd  hard 
labour  at  thQ  treadmill. 

A  case  In  point  is  offered  by  the  shoemaken .  . 
of  Aberdeen.  Owing  to  the  immense  mass  of 
foreign  boots  and  shoes  imported,  by  which  the 
wholesale  dealer  is  enabled tp  crush  the  working 
shoemaker,  the  latter  was  reduced  to  hi^no*,' 
thing  more  than  a  •*  cobbler,"  or  mender  of  old 
shoes.  The  \forkmen  in  the  trade,  therefore, 
in  Aberdeen,  scat  a  deputation  of  five  to  one 
of  their  principal  employers,  to  say  that  'Mf 
they  were  not  to  be  mideen,  they  would  not  be. 
menders.*'  Every  man  ofthe  deputation  was 
imprisoned  for  periods  varying  from  four  to  six 
months  as  ^  common  criminal,  in  eonsecjttenca  !* 

'£a2i£ST  Jom.  ' 

*  The  law  will  not  allow  you  to  tell  the  truth 
-tor  «^trath  is  Hbd»'-but  yon  nli^  "11^*'  arf 
difioh  as  yon  i^l^asto'  acfdiliding'to  iMr.ojgniz^  by  Coogk 
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FACTS  IN  SCIENCE. 


It. — BUBMAEIKE  BOATS. 


(Being  minutes  by  W- 


a  friend  of 


Fulton.) 

I  DID  not  know  Mr.  Fulton  in  Paris ;  I 
living  remote  from  that  city,  near  Brest,  where 
he  carae,  I  believe,  in  1790  or  1797,  with 
orders  from  the  Naval  Department  to  have  all 
necessary  facilities  granted  to  him  for  experi- 
menting on  his  Torpedo  and  Submarine  Boat. 
KnoTving  my  connection  with  the  family  of 
General  Morean,  who  had  a  brother  in  the 
navy,  and  getting  Kttle  encouragement  from 
the  high  naval  officers  in  that  arsenal,  ho 
requested  me  to  speak  to  Captain  Moreau  on 
the  business  of  his  mission,  which  I  did  ;  but 
found  this  officer  like  his  comrades,  quite 
opposed  to  Mr.  Fulton's  innovations  in  mari- 
time warfare.  "If  Mr.  Fulton,"  said  he, 
"  should  realize  h'lB  humane  project,  as  he  calls 
it,  there  would  be  an  end  to  our  profession  ;  he 
must  not,  therefore,  expect  encouragement 
here.*'  'fhe  diving  boat  which  Mr.  Fulton 
brought  with  him  was  much  admired  for  the 
science  of  the  conception  and  the  great  skill 
in  the  execution.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Fulton 
had  studied  the  pneumatic  machinery  by 
which  the  fish  rise  to  the  surface  or  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  had  imitated  this 
natural  power  for  his  boat  by  some  mechanical 
contrivance — most  probably  through  a  con- 
traotion  and  expansion  of  the  volume  of  the 
boat.  He  had,  if  I  remember,  a  tube  to 
admit  fresh  air,  and  another  to  expel  foul  air ; 
his  mode  of  propelling  the  boat  was  by  a  spiral 
acidler  in  the  stern,  turned  by  a  crank,  and 
it  made  about  two  miles  an  hour.  This  was 
the  first  I  had  heard  of  propellers  on  the 
Archimedian  plan. 

I  remember  to  have  asked  Mr.  Fulton  if 
vessels  might  not  be  constructed  on  the  same 
plan,  including  the  submarine  progress.  He 
said  they  could,  but  not  for  commercial 
purposes.  At  the  time  of  the  projected 
invasion  of  England,  this  mode  of  crossing 
the  British  channel,  with  a  small  force  for  a 
lodgment  only,  was  suggested.  Perhaps  we 
may  see,  one  of  these  days,  a  copper  vessel 
carrying  despatches  from  Dover  to  Calais  in 
stormy  weather,  under  water :  by  the  means 
of  steam  engines  on  both  sides,  a  very  rapid 
motion  might  be  attained,  and  the  machine  bo 
quite  out  of  reach  of  passing  vessels.  [A 
Yankee  notion  this  for  the  London  Fair !] 

I  had  heard  of  Mr.  Fulton's  being  in  Paris 
as  inventor  and  proprietor  of  a  Panorama, 
which  ha  was  said  to  have  sold  to  pay  hu 
.^perimenti  oo  the  propulsion  of  Tessou  by 


steam  and  machinery.  I  think  it  must  hare 
been  some  time  between  1796  and  1798. 

I  may  be  able  to  lay  my  hand  on  some 
memoranda,  to  fix  dates  and  to  refresh  my  old 
mind  on  past  events  relating  to  Fulton. 

III. — THE  SEWING  MACHnTl. 

At  the  tailoring  factory.  No.  33,  Gold-street, 
Philadelphia,    U.S..   thirty   of   the  abore 
machines  arc  running  on  clothing,  and  twenty 
sewing  up  bags.    These  machines  are  attended 
by  girls,  and  have  been  In  active  operation  for 
a  year.    They  are  driven  by  steam  power,  and 
so  rapid  is  their  operation,  that  the  tbirtj 
machines  turn  out  300  pairs  of  pantaloons  ia 
one  day,  and  they  could,  if  driven,  hare 
turned  out  600  pairs.    The  superiority  of  the 
rotary  machine  over  the  reciprocating  one, 
consists  in  the  continued  and  uniform  action 
and  motion  of  the  shuttle ;  there  is  no  stoppiog 
its  motion  to  make  a  return  stroke,  conse- 
quently no  jarring  and  less  liability  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  for  this  reason  its  speed  can  be 
greatly  increased.    No  less  than  60,000  caps 
were  made  in  this  factory  in  six  months.  We 
saw  fine  coats,  every  stitch  except  the  buttoa 
holes,  put  in  by  this  machine,  and  the  work 
could  not  be  surpassed.     The   sewing  i> 
stronger  than  by  hand,  and  wholesale  goods 
made  by  this  machine  are  better  and  command 
a  higher  price  than  the  hand-made  cloibct 
The  stitchmg  is  beautiful  and  is  alike  on  botb 
sides  of  the  cloth.    In  this  factory  there  is  a 
machine  for  turning  the  bags  from  the  inside 
out,  as  the  inside  is  stitched  outside.   It  is  a 
simple  and  good  contrivance,  consisting  of  a 
tube  like  a  stove  pipe,  over  which  a  girl  draws 
a  stitched  bag,  insido  out,  when  a  reciprocat- 
ing leg  conies  down,  strikes  the  bottom  of  llio 
bag  into  tho  tube,  thus  folding  the  inside  into 
the  inside.    Tho  clothes  are  pressed  by  men, 
nnd  here  this  heavy  hand  labour  is  relieved  bjT 
a  pressing  machine,  which  consists  of  a  simple 
lever  operated  by  tho  foot  of  the  prcsser  acting 
upon  a  stirrup,  which  brings  down  the  lercr 
to  act  cflfectually  upon  the  seams  of  the 
clothes.    Mr.  Lerow  has  been  in  Europe  and 
secured  patents  in  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Belgium,  and  from  what  we  have  seen  it 
is  our  opinion  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  all  sewing,  excepting  artistic  ornamental 
work,  will  be  done  by  machinery.   At  present 
there  is  another  factory  in  Elcventb-sUect, 
Philadelphia,  where  there  are  50  of  ^® 
machines  running,  and  there  is  a  fact<*f« 
Boston  running  100  machines  j  such  'JJ 
triumphs  of  inventive  skill  labour,  ^jt 
profits  of  running  these  jnachine«;  wo 


k»*f7ied,  are  enormoun ;  and  no  wonder,  wben 
fm  girl  by  such  a  amsdl  machine  wiii  sew  six 
VNNoata  in  om  awl «  very  export 'hwd 
M  pain,  of  pantalooDa. 

Ui  tho  tailors  look  to  it !  Moses  and  Sons, 
and  Hyam  and  Co.,  will  soon  be  able  t»  drive 
dovD  w«ge  ttUl  furtlior. 

Tw— BEinrWOBK  BY  KACHZHBBT. 

Among  the  articles  in  the  Exhibition  is  an  es.- 
tnftf4Hi»fy  caicuUtiog  maduoey  io  tbe  Ruasian 
«wrt  II  is  the  inTealioa  ol  a  PoUsh  J«w 
B«iMd  Staffel,  a  native  of  Warsaw,  and  worlu 

snms  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
U)d  division^  witU  a  rapidity  and  prccuioa  that 
iif^ite  liloaiahin  g.  It  also  porforma  tiie  oper- 
ttiODOfeztraoting  the  square  root,  and  the  most 
complicated  sums  in  fractions.  The  m  ifliine, 
vhich  the  inveqtor  calls  Arithmetic^  Xaatm- 
mentalisy  is  about  tbe  size  of  Ml  ordinary  toHet^ 
jeiag  about  eighteen  inches  by  nine,  and  about 
four  inches  high.  The  external^  mechanism 
i6^ir«aeuts  three  rows  of  ciphers.  The  ficst  and 
uffper  row  containing  thirteen  figures  is  imrngve- 


aWe»  the  second  and  third,  containing  sevon 
%ure»  eacb»  moToable.  The  words  addition, 
gtktmnSoo,  nukiplieatioa}  Md  diHrion  ara  «»> 
graved  on  a  semr-oircnlar  rhig  to  the  right,  and 
undcrnenth  is  a  hand  which  must  be  pointed  to 
whichever  is  to  be  performed.  The  figure  being 
properly  arranged,  a  shapiv  torn  af  alifidla 
is  th«B  given,  and  tbe  operation  is  performed 
at  one?  fi9  if  by  mac;!c.  The  most  singular 
power  ot  ihQ  iostrunient  is  that  if  a  question 
be  wrongly  stated,  as,  for  teataiice,  a  greater' 
number  being  plaead  Ibr  aabtraction  m>m  flr 
lesser,  it  detects  the  error,  and  the  ringing  of  a 
small  bell  annouuces  tbe  discovery.  The  in- 
ventor has  exhibited  the  powers  of  Ada  won«* 
darlar  oalcolatiBg  macUae,  and  the  expeilawnta' 
seemed  quite  satisfactory  to  the  very  competent 
judge*:  who  witnessed  them.  The  inventor  also 
exhibitfid  a  curious  machine  for  ascertaining,  by 
weighing,  tlia  flneneei  of  gold  or  silver.  This 
was  also  much  adniired ;  but  it  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  fhrthor  and  more  severe  test.  Both 
machines  ar^  to  say  the  lea^it,  extremely  cnrions, 
and  have  tMoa  rewarded  with  a  flilrcr  flMdal 
the  Buaaiw  Govemmeat. 


THE  chuecb;  in  IEBLAND. 


Thb  mttubers  of  the  State  Churoh  in  Ireland, 
•t  the  census  of  1834,  numbered  750,000. 
Since  the  populatioa  has  decreased  by 
•2,000^000  Bouls,  tho  number  of  state  cliurch 
votaries  will  probably  havo  decreased  pro- 
portiouably  with  the  rest  of  the  community. 
But,  takmg  it  ct  atiU  7(MMM0,  we  liaTe  this 
small  number  against  5,300,000  Roman  Ca- 
tholica — the  entire  popidatiou  being,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census,  6,000,000. 

VartUaJittla  anny  of  Idle  fttith  ^eMing, 
c»f  course,  men,  women,  and  children,  down 
^^  the  infant  at  the  breaf?t),  there  has  been 
provided  a  siaff  of  2  archbishops,  8  bishops, 
ISM  leetovB,  and  744  oaiatea^  or  8160  ahep- 
herds  for  700,000  sheep ! — op  one  pastor  to 
about  every  320 !  but  this,  a.«i  will  presently 
be  sl^wn,  conveys  uo  accui^te  idea  of  the 
tnoDaaly,  for  in  a  great  majority  of  Anglican 
dMUK^h  parishes,  the  oomunmicanta  do  not 
oumber  100,  and  in  very  many  indeed  there 
is  not  a  state  church  Protestant  to  be  found 
alaiL 

The  PMestant  anecures,  the  rieli  preben- 

dnries,  again,  Bernard  McCabe  informs  iis, 
iand  uo  one  will  dispute  hiB  authority)  are, 
^aerally  speaking,  paid  by  the  Catholics; 
tfMf  np0k  WKNi*  a  aUgleeseeptba,  founded 

upon  tl^  confiscations  that  formerly  toolc 
piacG.  These  {^pLritual  corporations,  thus 
watinaed,  aod  so  u£>h^dj  ar«  well  caicuiatcd 


to  keep  in  permanent  existence  the  feeling  of 
fonzwr  wrongs,  and  eqpieoially  amiMigst  those 
who  havo  been  driven  outoft)ieirehurche8,Mul 
Jospoiled  of  their  chui*ch  property.  The  Catho- 
lic cloigy  feel  that  these  rich  benefices  were 
once  Catholic,  and  the  people  know  well  tiiat 
the  income  derived  from  tliem,  onoe  aided  in 
ujiholding  that  church  to  which  thoy,  iu  iM 
poverty,  still  belong.  Whatever  be  the  errors 
of  that  cliuvch,  \aud  tiiere  aie  Protestant 
papacies  as  bad  aa  Bomish  ones,)  wash  h  like 
fact,  and  such  the  feelingAt  engenders. 

Tho  flagrant  feature  in  the  ea«e,  however, 
is,  not  only  the  enormous  income  derived  by 
the  English  ^lUQcb  in  iMhiid,  bnl  tb«;t  aueh 
income  should  be  foi*ced  by  direct  m€M9  ottfe 
of  the  ppciseta  of  tho  Booma  OoAoHe  popn* 
lotion* 

The  ineove  of  the  English  church  in  Ire- 
land is  composed  of  landed  property,  of  direct 

taxes  for  tho  maintenance  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  of  the  tithes  for  the  parsons. 
Almost  all  the  landed  property  is  made  up  of 
former  confiaeations,  whilst  the-chuiidi  taaEes- 

and  tithes  are  paid  by  tho  Catholic  farmer 
and  citizen,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
were  Protestants.  It  cannot  be  expected 
otherwise,  than  that  this  system  shoiiid 

estrange  the  Irish  people  ft-om  their  Saxon 
rulei"S,  were  there  not  another  cause  in  ex- 
istence.   Thuti  Chrx^tiauityi  wingk  was  to 
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draw.imtioiis  togeti&er,  has  tended,  in  the  ialBo 
"hxmdB  of  the  Btato  church,  more  ^han  any 

other  thing  to  create  a  gulf  hejawfitax  the 
ISnglitih  and  Irish  populations. 
.  hx  former  times,  tho  Protestant  clorgy 
were  in  tho  liahit  of  sending  their  proctors 
and  agents  into  the  lands  of  tho  peasantry, 
and  haviug  the  tithes  taken  fiom  them  in 
kind.  This  created  positive  fights  and  riots 
—the  ofticial  plundcrnig  the  peasant  beyond 
even  the  amount  of  his  1^1  plunder — the 
poor  serf  resisting,  to  sccm-e  the  food  for  his 
starving  family — the  minister  of  God  hurry- 
ing to  the  spot,  to  cuforce  \vhat  he  called  liis 
daini — the  police,  perbapa  .the  troops,  being 
called  in  to  back  him — blood  tinting  tho  haa-- 
vest-fiicld ;  and  tlio  triumphant  apostle  of 
peace  inarchiug  o£f.with  the  spoil,  leaving 
bekhidthe  storviiig  cotter,  with  his  tearibl 
vifp  and  cryjog  childroi,  to  their  printer 
death  of  hunger,  cold,  and  pestilence. 

The  levy  has  now,  as  in  England,  been 
altered'to  a  Sxed  choige  in  money,  iastead 
of  kind— but  there  stul  is  nothiug  "  kind" 
about  it  The  parsons,  as  in  England,  have 
gained  by  the  change  ;  and  the  same  system 
of  aeisnrc,  ejectment,  raj[)iue,  and  Tioleiice  is 
hod  recourse  to  for  raising  the  money  as  be- 
fore. Formerly,  it  -vvas  the  grain,  pigs, 
etc,  that  was  seized  as  direct  payment; 
now  they  are  seized  to  be  sold  agaiu,  and  iho 
pQW  |)easant  is  robbed  in  two  ways,  by  tho 
pnivion  firstly,  and  by  the  bailiff  secondly. 
ii/o  much  for  tithe  commutation  and  reform. 
I^ord  l<an8downe  said  truly :  "  1/  the  devil 
himself  had  devised  a  system  for  the  purpose 
of  mahhirj  the  Church  haUful  to  the  x^ojnda- 
tion,  he  couid  not  have  coMriv^d  a  tclicmc 
belUr  caletUated:*  . 

In  carrying  out  this  system,  wrong  after 
wrong  31  ay  bo  inflicted  with  impunity  ;  for 
not  only  is  tho  law  bad,  but  its  administrators 
are  interested  in  makiug  it  worse.  Does  tho 
peasant  consider  himself  aggrieved,  he  has  to 
look  for  redre.<8 — from  whom?  The  Anglo- 
Irish  vutfjldmte — the  friend  and  the  parish- 
ioner of  the  .parson.  If  he  is  not  sutficiently 
bowed  down  by  that,  if  he  can  afford  to  carry 
on  tlie  war,  he  has  a  last  i*esource — ho  can 
appear  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  But  here 
ho  has  a  worso  chance  still :  in  the  former 
instanoe,  ho  was  judged  by  the  parson's 
MoDd>-in  this  latter,  he  is  jnd^  by  the 
PARSON  himself  ! 

Tho  amount  of  property  absorbed  by  the 
Irish  church,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  anive 
at*  'Here  in  Sagland,  as  elsewhere  shewn,* 
it  is  difficult  enough— but  in  Ireland  they 
have  it  all  their  own  way ;  an  almost  im- 
penetrable secrecy  shrouds  their  peculations, 

*  "  Cauterlury  venus  JRoiiie" — and  also,  as  far 
as  concerns  the  bishops,  ^'  Is'otes  to  the  I'ouple/' 


and  we  can  arrive  positively  at  only  a  portioa 
of  tbefar  gains. 

Mr.  Ward,  however,  has  shewn  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  tax  paid  by  tlw 
Catholic  population  for  the  support  of  S,loO 
Protestant  persons  is  as  foliowB :        ^  I 
To  the  parsons  (tithes)  i6486,<  So 

To  tho  bishops  (tithes)  -  9,515 
Other  clerical  dignitoiics  •  24,360 


Bong  a  total  of 


J^ff  20,680 


per  annum,  whereas  the  total  ^Uf<aot.ieveinM 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  d^y,  aco^rilng  to  the 

same  parliamentary  aUfthctitJf,-  amoonts  to 
808,784/.  per  annum !    '  ' 

We  may  safely  set  down  the  income  of  fte 
Anglo-Irish  church,  by  i4idtreet  means,  is 
well  SUA  by  direct,  at  1,000,000/.  annually,  a 
sum  far  below  the  mark,  if  there  be  auy 
analogy  \jetwcen  the  state-churches  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Ireland ;  and  this  vast  iscome^ 
divided  among  2,1  oO  Ivs-ings,  is  most  sham^ 
lessly  distiibiitod  to  I'luualists,  non-resident 
clei^y,  or  resident  clei^ymeu  without  a  cod- 
gregatibn.  The  system  of  pbtatinage,  of  liie- 
cures  for  younger  sous,  the  black  sheep  of 
titled  or  wealthy  faniilios,  is  carried  ia  Ire- 
land to  the  most  ini'amous  excess. 

As  a  proof  of  the  crymg  enormity  of 
saddling  Ireland  with  such  a  church  at  such 
a  price,  no  stronger  instance  tiiaai  the  follow* 
ing  could  be  adduced: 

The  ftiends  of  Ireland  proposed  <M  in 
every  parish  ivhcrc  there  were  Ust  thanfj^^ 
Protestants,  tlie  titlics  tilioukl  be  abolished, 
and  a  portion  of  them  made  applicable  to  the 
instruction  of  tho  people. 

This  prapositien  was  rejected ! 

They  then  proposed  that  no  ^Vnglican  cler- 
gyman should  be  paid  for  in  a  parish  taha* 
there  were  mol  vutst  thm  thirty  FrotietkaiMj^ 
Rejected ! 

Where  thore  were  not  more  than  twta^* 

— llejected  ! 

Where  there  were  not  moi^  than  lur.— B** 
jected ! 

Yes  !  it  was  found  that  in  the  great  p^rt 
of  Ireland  there  were  not  even  teu  Protes- 
tants in  a  uiOOA  of  parishes  in  which  tit* 
Boman  Catholics  were  forced  to  pi^  for 
support  of  the  Protestant  parson,  and  the 
latter  was  determined  to  have  his  tithes  and 
glebes,  and  all  his  loaves  and  hshes,  whetliff 
there  were  tools  or  not  for  him  to  save ! 

A  faint  idea  has  been  given  of  that  monstrous 
anomaly,  the  Anglo-Irish  church,  and  of  its 
rapiac ;  but  of  the  latter  a  very,  feeble  image 
only  has  been  pictored.  What  the  iw 
amountfof  church  rapine  is  may  be  gleaned 
somewhat  from  the  fact  of  the  property  left 
bj  the  dignitaries  of  the  establishment. 

Br.  Stewart^  Avehboshop  of  AnMC^ 
worth  900,0002. ;  another  pnM^llMl^ 
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bequeathed  20(^000/.  Wliere  did  it  come 
fromi  How  iraa  it  eoUectedl  "Viniiftt  work 
was  done  for  sueh' wagfls  ?  * 

*  The  Anglo-TrUh-  Ushops  have  been  one  of  the 
itnomfagAiloekil  In  th*  w»y  of  Irish  agrtonttond  im- 


provenient,  ou«  uf  the  great  bulwarks  of  pestUenoo 
and  famine.  When  it  was  proposed  in  Parliitinent  to 
reclaim  the  ancnliivated  lands  fbr  the  edvftntaee  of 
thOipeiMaiitrjr,  w«  stmon  iiiffmB  9am  ^p/tfirtw,  be- 

cuUse  tiiey  wr-yp,  tliemsclvOi^  fhe OWDttS  of  A  laVg* 

portion  uf  these  lauds  i 


BREAD. 

( Prom  the  French  of  Pierre  Dupont. ) 


When  on  tlie  stiwam's  doserted  bank 

No  busy  luiiJ  siiaii  iau  tlic  air, 
And,  idling  oq  the  paatoM  danic, 

TJie  Jaij  ntileg  no  burden  Iwar,-^ 

Tlien,  as  a  wolf  ai  noonttde  roani, 

Wfiilo  ;  af  li.  ring  tempests  load  the  iky, 
Hunger  afaall  break  into  men's  homes. 
And  deeply  roll  the  rising  cry: 

"  Ye  tyrnnta  !  yc  shall  hush  in  vain 

A  hungering  peoplo  8  eiaoioor  dread ;  . 
For  nature  bids  us  erj  aniain — 
Bread !  bread  !■  fjs  qmslr^ire  will  baTo 
bread! 

Grim  hucger  fronv  the  village  comes—  • 

He  enters  through  the  city  arch: 
Go  meet  him  with  your  pikes  and  drums! 

Tloppl  him  with  your  iron  nmrch  I 
Despite  your  cannon's  hottest  shower, 

He  mocks  you  with  his  eagle  flight, 
And,  on  yonr  rampart's  highest  tower, 

His  sable  banner  oloads  the  ]ight» 

Yc  despots  f 'ye  eball  bnsb  in  vain 
A  hungering  people's  clamour  dread ; 

For  nature  bid^  us  cry  amain— 
Bread!  bread!  wo mvst->-we  will  bare 
bread! 

Array  your  hireling  legions  all, 
W  ith  equal  pace,  and  arm,  and  boost — 

Bet  from  oar  rastie  arsenal 
We  too  hare  armed  grim  hunger's  post. 

From  forth  the  soil  we've  torn  the  spade; 
The  sickle  from  ilie  waiting  corn, 


Nay.  c*en  the  soft  breast  of  the  maid 
Agftinst  the  sword  beats  full  and  warm, 

Yo  despots !  ye  shall  hush  in  vain 
A  bungering  people's  elamonr  dreid ; 

For  nature  bids  us  cry  amain — > 
Bread!  bread  1  we  most— we  jvili  bare 

bread  I 

Up !  swell  the  pei^le's  fearless  flood, 
Wlmcvcr  bears  a  scytho  or  pike  1 
,  Let  tliirsty  tyrants  tUreatea  blood ! 

Let  seaffulds  rise  and  axes  stiilw! 
But  when  the  axe  has  flickered  fiat 
Above  the  gloomy  circling  (»rowd, 
And  life's  last  throb  of  pride  has  passed, 
Oar  blood  itself  shall  ory  aloud — 
Ye  despots !  ye  shall  hush  in  Tain 

A  hungering  people's  elamour  dread; 
For  nature  bids  us  cry  amaiu — 
Creud !  bread !  we  must— we  will  iiavQ 
bread! 

Bread!  bread's  our  I'igUtI— Breadl  bread's 

our  need ! 
Like  air  and  wa^, — (ours  as  yet!) 

We  are  the  ravens  God  must  feed — 
Ilf^  owed  tia  bread — his  mighty  debt! 

But  lo!  \\Q  2.jaid  the  debt  he  o^ed  ; 
Ho  gave  the  land  to  grow  the  eorn. 

And  suns  have  o'er  his  harvests  glowed, 
Fur  nil  that  live  of  woman  born  ! 

Yc  despots!  yc  shall  hush  in  vain 

A  hungering  people':}  olainour  dread  : 

For  nature  bids  us  cry  amain — 
Bread  !  bi  eadl  we  wiuC— WO  will  have 
bread  i 


THE  CHURCH  IN  LONDON. 

In  Canterbury  r^^'SiiJ  Rome,"  a  gcncr-il  ex- 1  mnct  proralnont  body  in  the  chtircb,  tho 
positiou  of  tho  origin,  history,  doingii,  inith,  bishops,  have  been  brought  bofoie  the  popu- 
nndinoomo  of  the^Bnglidi  c^nroh  has  been  |  lar  tribunal ;  now  reference  shall  be  bad  to 
given  to  the  public.  In  No.  14  of  these  the  body  of  next  highest  importance— tho 
"  Notes"  an  expoHurc  Las  been  published  of  me tropoli [an  clergy'.  Uuder  this  head,  deaus 
'K)uie  of,  the  doiiiga,  and  of  the  iucomes  of  aud  cauonn  aro  not  taken  into  cousideratiou, 
the  bishops.'  It  is  now  proposed  to  descend  (as  belonging  more  to  the  episcopal  staff,)  ex- 
one  step  lower.  '  The  church  lifis  Leen  con- 1  ccpt  where  they  happei?.  fUSO  to  bowehfO- 
ttd«|Bd;^]^^y,  OS  an  entirety ;  2ndiy,  the  lipoUtan  incumbents. 
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KOTfiS  TO  Me  f  fiOPLfi. 


The  following  list  comprises  29  of  the  lat- 
ter, with  the  number  of  proferments  held  by 
each,  the  value  of  their  appointments,  the 
total  aggregate  income  per  annum,  and  the 
patronage  they  possess. 

Amount 
of  each  Total. 
Prefermeut. 
1.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Hale  Hale — 
Archdeacon  of  London     ...  j6400 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's  . .  1,000 

Vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Crippleg.  2,018 
Master  of  the  Charterhouse  1,200 
Chaplain   to  the  Bishop  of 
London — no  return  — — 


I    4.  Rev.  John  Russell,  D.D.— 
Rector  of  St.  Botolph,  Bi- 

shopsgate   2,290 

Canon  of  Canterbury  (6)    ..,  2,200 

(b)  These  canonries  vary  in  value.  The 
held  by  3Ir.  Boscawen,  who  has  recently  died,  was 
worth  nearly  £5,000  per  annum.  The  dean  and 
ohapter  refused  to  make  any  return — we  believe 
tlic  amount  quoted  above  as  nearly  as  possible 
correct. 


This  reverend  pluralist,  in 
addition  to  his  enormous  in- 
come,  has  a  house  and  grounds 
atjthe  Charter-house.  A  house 
as  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  a 
bouse  as  Vicar  of  St.  Giles's, 
independently  of  his  immense 
patronage  as  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's.    He  has  also  in  his 
gift  as  Archdeacon,  the  fol- 
lowing preferments  : — 
Vicarage  of  Shoreditch  ... 
St.  Maiy,  Haggerstone 
St.  John's,  Hoxton  


£4,G18 


£656 
600 
460 


£1,606 

Will  it  be  credited  that  this  gentleman 
has  PRESENTED  HIMSELF  to  the  living  of  St. 
Giles,  value,  £2,018  per  annum? 

2.  The  Rev.  John  Sinclair— 
Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  ...  400 
Vicar  of  Kensington         ...     1,242     ,  , 
Cliaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  *" 

London — no  return 
Treasurer  to  the  National  So- 
ciety— no  return 

  1,642 

3.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Randolph- 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  ...  1,079 

Rural  Dean  ...      *   150 

Chaplain  to  the  Queen  (a)  ...  200 

(a)  The  amount  paid  as  chaplain  to  tiie  Queen 
varies  according  to  circumstances.  Some  gentle- 
men receive  as  much  as  £500  per  annum.  We 
give  £200  in  this  instance,  as  we  are  not  quite 
certain  as  to  the  amount. 
Rector  of  Much  and  Little 

Hadham,  Hei-ts    1,621 


This  gentleman  was  ap* 
pointed  to  two  of  his  prefer- 
ments, namely,  the  rectory 
and  prebendary  in  the  year 
1812.  He  has,  therefore,  for 
the  last  thirty-nine  years  re- 
ceived from  the  Church  the 
enormous  sum  of  £111,160, 
independently  of  his  other 
two  offices. 


3,050 


This  gentleman  has  gi-eat 
patronage  at  Canterbury  as  a 
canon.  He  is  also  the  patron 
of  All  Saints,  Bishopsgate, 
and  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  Zion  College. 
5.  Rev.  John  Hume  Spry,  D.D.— 


4,490 


I  V 


Rector  of  Marylebone 
Canon  of  Canterbury 


1,893 
2,200 


This  gentleman  held  until 
recently  another  benefice — 
the  vicai'age  of  Hanbury,  in 
Lichfield  diocese,  and  which 
is  worth  £400  per  annum. 

6.  Hon  and  Kev.  M.  Villiers— 
Rector  of  St.  George's  Blooms- 
bury    1,000 

Canon  of  St  Paul's  ...       ,„  1,000 


8,998 


Two  good  houses  belong  to 
these  preferments.  The  hon- 
ourable gentleman  is  also  pa- 
tron of  Christ  Curch,  "NVoburn- 
square,  worth  5U0i.  a  year. 

7.  Kev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.  A.— • 

Vicar  of  St.  Pancras   1,700 

Canon  of  St.  Paul's   1,000 


2,000 


Two  houses,  and  the  follow- 
ing patronage.  Every  fourth 
vacancy  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  ten 
district  churches  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Pancras,  varying  in 
value  from  £200  to  £400,  and 
worth  in  the  aggregate,  £2,600 
per  annum. 

8.  Kev.  J.  Endell  Tyler- 
Rector  of  St.  Giles-in-the- 

Pielda   

Canon  of  St.  Paul's  


2,700 


1,000 
1,000 


Two  houses,  and  the  patron- 
age of  Holy  Trinity,  Queen 
street,  and  Christ  Church,  En- 
dell-street,  worth  £350  a  year 
each,  in  addition  to  his  patron- 
age at  St.  Panl's  Cathedral. 

9.  Rev.  J.  Toogood — 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom  1,600 
Prebendary  of  Wells — (no  re- 
turn), about    250 


2,000 


.  •  ■  Cioo< 
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Patron  of  two  other  livings. 

10.  Rev.  W.  H.  Dickinson — 
Bector  of  St.  Catherine,  Cole* 

man-street  

11.  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  Pellej, 
Rector  of  St.  Diones,  City  ... 

Dean  of  Norwich   

Giaofi  of  Tork-:(no  nCtfrD^ 

snppoMd  ... 

Thi^  gentleman  ia  the  son  of 
lord  ExuHMiths  '  in  tB29  lio 
held  two  other  livings,  vortb 
£4,000  per  year,  He  al'ter- 
wards  he|d  a  stall  in  StPaurs. 
ThflM  appear  to  hkw  hmia  re- 
signed or  exehmgfA  for  Us 
present  preferments. , 

12.  Rev.  C.  Baring- 
Rector  of  All-SainU,  Maryle« 

bono  ^  «M 

18.  Rev.  W.  Aattoboi-^ 
Sector  of  St.  Andn«r,  lladw* 

sliflf^        ...      ...  ,,, 

IkecLor  of  Acton,  Middlesex  ... 

14.  Sev.  Anthony  Hamfltoil- 
Rector  of  St.  Mary-le-boi^  ..« 

S^t  P'lnoias,  Soper-lane 
Aii*Hallows,  Slaney-  lane  ... 
Gaoon  BesidaiitJary  of  lichfleld 
Miendaiy  of  Wella ... 
Archdeacon  of  Taunton 
Rector  of  Loaghton,  Essex 

Rural  Dean   

Pfeeenter  of  Lichfield 


D.D.— 
439 
1,000 


ffOO 


1,039 


d6a 


1,186 


••• 


500 
250 
250 
458 
150 
230 


Here  is  certainly  a  specimen  of 
tlie  equal  Uistribution  of  church 
patronage.  -This  |eiit)emftn 
liolds  no  less  than  mne  prefer- 
ments, situate  in  four  diffe- 
rent dioceses.  CalcuUtiag  the 
tune  titis  gontlcmaD  hts  luA 
these  prcfermeotfl,  ^he  has  re- 
ceived at  present  upwards  of 
£80,000;  of  course  this  does 
Mt  inelade  surplice  fees,  as 
we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining their  aniount. 

15.  Rev.  John  Letts, 
Beetor  of  St.  Olave.  Hart-" 

street 

Additional  as  treasurer 


1,801 

2-30 


The  populatlon^pf  this  parish 
is  less  than  900  souls. 
16.  Rev.  H.  Roatnes, 

Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's  ... 

RnrslDean  ... 

Rector  of  Stapleford,  Ewex... 

WefSM^.EMix  ... 


2,141 


20.  Kcv.  J.  a  Knight, 
Vicar  of  AUhsllows,  City 
Bector  of  'Weiwyik,  Herts 


17.  Rev.  W.  A.  ,^oaineg, 
Prebendary  of  St.Paul's  (about)  250 
Vicar  of  Greenwich 
Rural  Dean 


18.  Rev.  E.  Ropton, 
Incumbcut  of  St.  Philip,  ltd* 

'gent-street  ' 
Canou  ef  Westminster 
Rector  of  Shoreham,  Kent. . 
Term  Lecturer  at  the  Abbey 

— Htto  return. 

19.  Rev.  Evan  Nepeaii, 
Incumbent    of  Grosrenor 

Chapel 
Bector  of  Heydon,  Norfolk 
Ghapkan  to  the  Qu^n 


1,419 


#90 

1,000 
871 


This  gentleman,  it  a^ears, 
has  not  officiated  in  his  parish 
for  a  number  oiF  years,  and  ' 

until  the  appointment  of  the  . 
present  curate  Jhe  alms  col- 
lected €ft  the  ofertory  voere 
divided  ammngtt'  the  headlef 
the  peuhopetiert  and  gexton; 
but  it  very  frequently  hap- 
pened that  before  these  func- 
tionaries could  obtain  poS" 
session  of  them,  some  other 
pcreons  had  appropriated  the  " 
aiaouut  to  their  own  use.-r- 
one  of  the  erils  of  the  pre* 
sent  system  of  pluralities. 
The  rector  is  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age,  aud  has  bocu  in 
possession  of  his  prefermoats 
nearly  smy  y?"!^-  durinj^ 
which  time  he  has  received 
from  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  upwards- of 

^.  Rev.  Vivian,  D.D.-r 
Rector  of  St.  Pctor  lo  Poor...  " 
Vicar  of  St  Benet  Fink 

In  the  last  mentioned  case^ 
there  is  actually  no  such 
church  iu  existence — here  ia 
a  vicar  without  a  church — 
here  ia  a  Oarer  of  sools  yn£k 
noaoul^  to  oure^  bixC  receiving 
a  salarv — suppose  because 
lie  muld  cure  them,  if  ther.e  . 
were  any. 

Minor  Canon  of  St  Paufs 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Mayor 

(no  return)  supposed 
Sacrist  of  St.  Pam'^j...    •  ... 
Priest  in  OrdNfit/ "tO.  w 


1,621 


02^ 

200 


290 

soo 

■ 

»0 
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NOTES  TO  TBM  FJ^FI4& 


This  gentil«aiMl  to  Jtlit  - 
buoughk  an  aotkn  agunrt 

some  of  his  parishionem  under 

m  obsolete  atatate  for  an  in- 

enase  of  tithes. 

29.  Rev.  H.  Howarth— 

Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hano- 
ver»squa4:e.  This  liviDg  m 
Btated  in  the  Clergy  List  to 
be  worth  £1,000  per  an- 
num, without  the  surplice 
■  Tees,  which  are  enoi'moua 
in  this  j^nsh,  on  account 
of  the  many  ariatocnitio 
niarriagen^  baptisms,  and 
chiuchings.  These  fees 
have  buuu  variously  esti- 
aietoiif  by  mtde,  as  high  as 

iB5,000  per  nnnnm  J  but  we 
will  take  a  much  lower 
sam,andi»ay  £2,000,  which 
will  make  tiie  ihcmnbenoy 

worth 

ThG  rev,  gentleman  h  also 
patron   of    the  foiiuvviug 

St.  George's  Chapel  

St.  Mark's  Chapel   

Uoaover  Chapel  ... 


8,000 


700 
700 
700 


28.  Rev.  Henry  Mackenrie — 
Vicar  of  St.  Martin's        ...  1^68 
Sui-pUce  fees  in  this  royal 

'-^  tn  ymy  laxge^  aey    "  fiOO 


Pitron  of  three  other 
livings,  Talue  not  known. 

34.  Rev.  John  Jacksou — 
Rector  St.  James's,  Piccadilly 
Chaplain  to  the  Queen 
Ahotherroyal  parish,  in  which 

the  surplice  fees  are  con* 

siderable,  bat  for  which  we 

only  allow ... 

Mr.  MksoD  is  also  patron 

of  fivo  other  livlogs  worth 

4^1,500  a -rear, 

25.  liev.  Henry  Melrill. 

Reelor  of  SI.  Pelar^%  rc»«er- 
hill  

Golden  Lecturer 

I>rinctpal  of  East  India  Com- 
pany's Civil  College 


1,124 
250 


50O 


500 
1,000 


26.  Rev.  F.  Hawkins,  aD.— 
Mtniater  of  Curzon  Chapel 
tabeiktfaiyof  St  PmuI'Sb,  aasis- 
tant  iinadier  of  Lin  coin's 
Inn,  Fellow  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Siicretary  to 
the.  Seeiety  f<ir  the  Propa- 
ef  the  Goipei:  The 


400 


only  retam  of  the  ainovnl  of 

Hr.  Hawkins's  preferments 
we  have  been  able  to  obtnin 
is  that  of  Curzon  Cliapeli 
but  they  are  all  very  va-  *" 
luable,  and  we  believe  we 
shall  be  under  the  mark  in 
fixing  them  at  • »  • . 
27.  Rev.  Gamier. 
Rector  of  Trinliy  Chtltdi,  ' 

Marylebone         . .       . .  043 
Rector  of  Langford,  ]>erby'  ^ 

shire  «•       ..  260 

Chaplainey  <Mf  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  no  retom,  stated 
to  be       ..      ..  500 

The  members  of  this  gentle^ 
mail's  family  liaro  been  p!u- 
rallsta  for  many  years  [last. 
This  gentleman  and  his  lather 
have  hffid  at  diftsrent  tiaatf,  — 
tlie  deanery  of  Winchester,  a  , 
canonry  in  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, the  valuable,  rectory  of  ... 
BishopetelBe,  Haiii|)ah!re,  the       '  .< 
rectory  of  Brightesell,  and  the 
rectory  of  Foxall,  Suffolk,  the  ,  . 
rectory  of  Alverstoke,  H&mp< 
•hire,  the  reeUny  of  HaVant, 
Hampshire,  the  mastership  of 
St.  Cross  Hospital  (which  has 
great  patronage  attached  to 
it),  and  the  reetofy  ef  Drox- 
ford,  and  the  appointments 
given  above,  Nearly  all  these 
appointments  are  in  tlie  gifiof 
tbe  Bishop  of  Winehestor,  and 
the  fMJt  Of  the  Garniers  hold- 
ing so  many  may  be  attributed 
to  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Gamier 
formed  a  matrimonial  alliance 
of  Dr.  Brownlow  Kerth,  late 
bishop  of  that  sec. 

2S.  Rev.  C.  A.  Belli. 
Precentor  of  St.  Paul's       ...  250 
Reelor  of  Paglesham        ...  521 
Vjear  of  Soath  Weald,  Essex  058 

29.  Rev.  J.  King. 
Reetoiy  of  BethDalGieen  ...  6U 
Reetory    of  Woodehnieh, 
Cheshire  ...  827 

BelbtetbeiHWehiMhes  in" 
8,000  Bethnal*greea  were  erected, 

all  the  marriages,  bsptisms, 
and  ehurohings,  which  are 
now  distriboted  over  twelve 
districts,  were  taken  to  the 
old  church ;  the  revenues 
were,  consequently,  enormous. 
So  grievous  was  tiie  eeole- 
siastical  eonditiMi  of  the 


1,758 


1,874 


1,500 


1,705 


1,424 


1,441 
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parialii  that  it  led  to  tUe 
#dl*kiioini  ftttndT'  'of  tht 
llto  KkV.  Sidney  Smith  on  <  r- 

fain  Church  dignitaries,  aiul  to 
the  deaign  on  the  pat  t  of  the 
Bltfaop  of  Lohdon,  since  CAirrled  ' 
oal^  of  bnilding  ten  ad<litioiial 

chtjrclips  in  that  district.  Mr. 
King  is  non-iesideut,  and  the 
duties  are  performed  by  a  ca« 
nte. 

20  in  cnmbenta— Total  income  £6 1 ,1 08 

It  will  lie  seoa  bv  tho  nbove  that  the  case 
atandii  m  foiiuvra: — Twenty-nine  incumbents, 
boldfaig  86  iprefiurmontt  of  the  miUod  rtikn  of 
£61,108  per  annum,  giving  an  average  to  each 
incumbent  of  £2,107  ;  one  incumbent  holds 
nine  preferments,  worth  £2,297  ;  one  holds 
lis,  vwth  71,079  !  two  hold  five  eieb,  of  the 
Ttlue  of  £6,128  ;  four  hold  four  each,  of  the 
value  of  £7,889  ;  six  hold  three  each,  of  the 
▼alae  of  £9,593  ;  twelve  hold  two  each  of  the 
Talne  of  £28,817  ;  33  hold  one  otoh,  of  th« 
vahie  of  £5,205. 

Now,  if  these  29  gentlemen  liad  had  £200  a 
piece,  per  annum,  they  wotiiU  have  been  as  well 
paid  as  was  requisite — for  the  nork  falls  on 
curttes  at  from  £80  to  £150  per  annum  ;  and 
instead  of  their  being  comparatively  idle,  and 
letting  all  their  work  devolve  on  underpaid 
curates,  let  them  be  pui  a^iJe,  and  the  working 
cingy  Mceive  •  decent  nmuneratUm— which, 
Icontend,  £200  per  annum  to  be — esjiccially 
for  a  man  who  ha^  set  his  soul  on  the  things  ! 
of  anothw  world,  and  mustj  of  course,  be  above  j 


the  Tanities  of  this.  Tiro  hundred  per  annnni 
for  twenty-nine  men  would  be  £5,800.  Thi* 
would  leave  55,308  per  mmim — esmn  tfait 
would  do  so'iiothiug  towards  relieving  the  poor 
needle-women  in  Ivondon — that,  if  judiciously 
administered,  would  raise  the  prostitutes  from 
the  itneta,  by  placing  them  at  bonoorable»  re* 
monerating  work.  M«i  may  say,  what  would 
£55,000  be,  distributed  among'them  ?  That 
is  not  the  way  to  put  it.  A  few  thousand 
ponnda  divided  among  a  number  of  people  in 
direct  payment,' may  go  bat  a  Kttie  wqr,lNlt 
the  same  amount  cf  money  applied  to  estab* 
lish  a  co-operative  society  of  associated  labour, 
reproducing  itself,  might  nfae  Unt  of  fkmt- 
sands  from  misery  to  affiucnce. 

Since  the  year  I'^OO,  the  29  incumbents 
named  have  absorbed  £8,111,000.  Turek 

MltUOH  OSE  HUKDBED  AND  ELEVEN  TilOU* 

SAND  Pounds  mauxQ — without  ttthming 

interest. 

That  amount  of  money,  though  gradual  in 
ite  a^mnlation,  might  have  utterly  prevented 
involuntary  prostltntiony  theft,  and  crime  in  the . 

metropolis. 

Let  them  talk  of  bein^  the  jiioiiiotcra  of 
Chrisbiauily  after  this  1  It  thtaa  usurious, 
avaricious,  greedy,  lasy,  ledterona,  grasping 
priests  who  unchristianizo  the  world  ! 

A  portion  of  tficir  income  is  certainly  drawn 
from  country  livings,  but  they  are  tiie  London 
clergy,  and  if  that  mone/  was  to  be  absoibed  by 
Londoners,  it  oagfat  to  have  bene  otherviie 
ap^ed. 


PBOPAGANDISM. 

A  BTROLING  democint  in  Dcptford  has  Bct  his  land  financial  reform,  nn  aj:^*!^^®^  by  Sir  J. 
brethren  throiighotit  the  coimtry  a  noble  ex*  I  Wolmsloy  and  party,  would  not  benefit 
ample.  He  is  a  woiUng-man,  and  yet  be !  either.  Cheap  government,  without  a  poli- 
pnblishes,  every  week,  a  tract,  of  tckich  lie  has  ticol  power,  would  givo  to  the  working  class 
nihiousand  printe. I,  and prafnitoxisl^ distribvU^.  che&p  wages,  and  to  tlie  shopkoeper8  tind 
No.  2,  now  out,  is  entitled,  "  An  Address  to  trade  and  small  prohts,  which  leads  to  coia« 
.the  young  men  of  Qrccnwich  and  ite  vicinity."  i  petition,  and  the  adulteration  of  all  the  ne- 
The  foUawing  passage  is*extraoted  from  this '  cessariea  of  life,  whilst  the  bankers,  mauufac- 
admirablo  tract : —  I  turers,  and  merchants,  w  ould  reap  all  the 

**  It  miLst  be  evident  to  ovei^y  tyro,  that  ^o  i  adv-anta^es.  Why  withhold  the  rights  of 
other  Reform  short  oi  a  political  power  as  i  citizenship  from  any,  or  why  givo  man  a 
contained'  in  the  document  known  as  the  i  power  to'oppress  his  fellow  man  I  Suppose 
People's  Charter,  whole  and  entire,  will  se-  all  were  cnfmuchised,  100  excepted,  and  a.sk 
cure  the  above  social  principlcB,  namely — 1st  Sir  J.  Walin.sley  or  Mr.  Cobdou  if  they 
Manhood  Suffrage.  2nd.  The  protection  oi  would  coui»eut  to  be  oue  of  that  100,  they 
the  snSnge  by  tbe  ballot  8rd.  Equal  elec- 1  would  reply,  that  is  not  doing  as  you  would 
toral  districts.  4th.  Payment  of  Members  of ;  be  done  "by.  There  arc  some  men  who  are 
Parliarueut.  5th.  Annual  Parliaments.  6tli.  ashamed  to  ackno'.vlodi^c  thein>elvoaChart?istf«, 
The  abolition  of  the  Property  QuaMcationiandotherswhoieartuuiruuipioyerd,  lest  they 
^  Members  of  PatUament  Then  theee  arelBhouldbediBohafged.  No  man  ought  to  be 
the  principles  w:c  contend  for,  m  it  is  self- 1  ashamed  of  those  principles  which  inspirited 
evident  that  the  interest  of  the  shopkeepers^  the  American«,  when  ta\it<l)b  by  the  immor- 
ondwoikiog-olassisidenticaL  ParliMoeataiy  [  tal  philoBo^iicr,  X'smxq,  m<X  i§4  ou  tl^e 
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patriot,  Washington,  to  throw  off  the  British  market  should  reduce  us  to  a  level  withlriah 
yoke,  to  ring  the  knell  of  despotism,  and  to  .  labourers,  Spitalfields  weavers,  and  other 
establiuh  a  great  republic,  now  ooe  of  the  oppressed  classes  in  many  other  branches  of 
hAppieat  and  most  prosp6r<ras,of  the  jusi&om  induBtry  I  could  nvne.  in  which  wages  h«rt. 
pf  the  habitable  globe.  !  been  reduced  to  the  starvation  point.  Young 

Had  they  not  done  so  they  would  have  been,  men,  fear  not  to  assert  your  rights  and  pro- 
to  this  day,  pa  a  level  with  unhappy  Ireland,  claim  your  wron^  as  vou  will  find  it  your 
or  groaning  under  the  same  cnrae  of  British  |.intereet  to  do  so,  and  if  way  employer  or 
misrule  India.  Working  Men.  for  the  agent  should  <attcmpt  to  display  their  petty 
future  be  ashamed  to  sing  'Britons  never  tymnny  on  account  of  your  principles,  when 
shall  be  slaves"  whilst  we  are  political  out-  united  we  can  proclaim  their  despotism  to 
eaateandin  social  bondage;  fear»  too,  is  a  |  the  world." 

want  of  moral  courage,  that  divests  uaofeveiy  I  Let  the  above  be  emulated  in  other  dla- 
particle  of  manhood ;  no  man  ought  to  fear  tricts.  Great  good  has  resulted  from  the 
to  acknowledge  those  heaven- born  rights  i  pubUcation  of  these  tracts.  That  is  what  0nc  * 
wliiob  -iU  Bsen  we  entitled  to ;  we.  ought  |  SMm  can  efibct— what  mijght  not  an  ehlirs^ 
latber  to  fosff  cur  own  apathy^  lest  the  pre- i  locality  achieve  I  The  time  aud  place  of 
aeni  i^atvn  ^.competition  m  the  labour  j  local  meetings  are  affixed  to  the  tract. 


JUNE  29,  1848. 


It  Is  fteen  that,  within  40  feaft,  tbe  RoyalUu 
have  fallen  before  the  LSbercd* — the  Liberals  &«• 
fore  the  Republicans, — and  now  the  Rejmblicam 
tremble  bel^  the  &>e»a<Ml«. — Morning  CUronicle, 

Thb  working  men  of  Paris  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  superior  power, — but  they  have 
not  Bttccambed  beneath  it  Thejrhaye  been 
beaten ;  but  their  opponents  Imvc  bceu  do* 
feated.  The  momentary  triumph  of  brute 
force  has  been  bought  at  the  co<kt  of  all  the 
dieama  and  visions  of  the  Berolntloii  of 
February,  at  the  price  of  dissolving  all  the 
republican  party  of  the  olden  school— at  the 
price  of  separating  the  entire  French  nation 
ate  tiro  aationa-  thatof  owBefB,andthatof 
woikinb  lh»  $ricoloured  Hepublie  haa  now 
but  one  colour — the  colour  o?  the  murdered 
— tiie  odour  of  their  blood— it  has  become  a 
R$i  RepubUe. 

Without  a  single  republican  reputation  on 
its  side,  whether  emanating  from  the  quarters  ^  .  .  x 

of  the  National  or  of  the  lU/orme  ; — witiliout  I  bla^^ied  from  every  window  of  Paris  on  tho 
any  other  leader,  any  other  means  than  re-  { evening  of  the  35th  of  June,  when  the  VtA 
bellion  itself,  the  Red  Republic  rcsistod  Hm  ,  of  the  UoxmasimiUuminaUd,  while  the  Paris 
united  soldiery  and  bourgeoisie  for  a  longer  of  the  PROLETARfAN  burnt,  bled,  and  agonised. 
period  tban  any  royal  dynasty,  armed  at  Their  "  fraternity"  lasted  just  as  long,  is 
every  point,  had  ever  bean  able  to  resist  a  the  interest  of  the  boutgeois  was  idei^ioU 
ftMtkMioftlie  niddledaaa  united  with  the  with  that  of  the  proletarian.  Badaatio 
people's  '  votariea  of  the  old  revolutionary  traditions  of 

In  order  that  the  last  illusion  of  the  peo-  1793,  social  system  makci-s,  who  fawned 
pie  should  be  banished,  in  order  that  the  around  the  bourgeoisie  ou  behalf  of  the  MO- 
taat  link,  binding  them  to  the  p«it,  should  be  pie,  and  who  weie  permitted  to  held  Mg 
•napped  asxmder,  it  was  requisite  that  even  sermons,  and  to  compromise  themseivB^,** 
that  practical  episode  of  the  French  emeute,  long  as  it  was  necessary  to  lull  the  proletamn 
'  that  the  enthusiaatio  youth  of  the  boun;eois,  i  lion  into  slumber,— republicans,  who  dmfV^ 

WPifc  9S  m  2agMahwM,  mM\ the  whok  of  the  old  M^m^m,  yMfcP' 


march  on  the  side  of  the  oppressor !  firen 
the  members  of  the  mecUeal  ncnlty  wore  to 
refuse  the  aid  of  science  to  the  wounded 
plebeians  !  Science  itself  existed  not  for  the 
plebeian,  guilty  of  the  unutterable  crime  of 
having  for  once  fought  for  hk  own  Bfe^  in- 
stead of  that  of  Iionia  FhlHppe  or  MoomeBf 
Marrast. 

The  last  official  remnant  of  the  Febmaiy 
Revolution,  the  executive  committee  vaaidied 
like  a  mist  before  the  stem  march  of  events. 

The  coloured  lights  of  Lanmrtine  changedin* 
to  the  congreve  rockets  of  Cavaignac. 

And  Fraternity — brotherhood — the  bro- 
therhood of  two  oppoisite  classes,  of  which 
the  one  robs  the  other,  the  brotherhood  pro- 
claimed 80  loudly  in  February,  graven  in 
large  letters  on  the  front  of  Paris, — on  every 
piison— on  every  banuck — its  unconcealed, 
prosaic  inteipvetatiflii  ia  Cim  War— cifil 
war  ia  its  moat  ten-ible  form^the  war  of 
labour  against  capital.     This  ^' fratemxHf" 
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o^tkn  of  itfl  loeptered  chief— dynastic  |p- 

positionista,  on  whom  chance  bad  forced  ihe 
fall  ot  a  dynasty  iuatead  of  the  change  of  a 
cabiaet — legitimists,  who  will  not  discard 
tMr  Mvicr*  but  peiely  alter  its  :-«tlM8e 
were  the  allies  wiih  whom  the  people  fought 
its  February  fight.  What  it  instinctively 
hated  in  Iiouis  Philippe,  was  not  Louis 
F|igip|i9  blni^lfj  but  the  crowned  role  of  a 
c]aB8--capital  upon  the  throne. 

As  ever,  generous,  the  people  thought  they 
M  destroyed  their  enenuTf  because  they 
baft  €lestro(y9d  A#  MKmy  of  M«£r«Mmi9f— the 
oomiQOn  foe.  Tl(#  i^evolution  of  February 
was  the  prettij  revolution,  the  revolution  of 
uaiyejnial  »ni^hy — because  the  different 
ml  wmmA  antagoniavvi  that  then  burst 
forth  as  one  againali  voyalty — slumbered 
harmoniously  together,  with  all  their  real 
character,  their  natural  tendencies  yet  un- 
developedbecause,  moreover,  the  social 
^^-ar,  that  formed  the  real  background  of  the 
future,  had  as  yet  won  but  an  airy  exifltoBce, 
it  existed  but  in  words  and  phrases. 

The  Reyolution  of  June  was  the  ugly  revo- 
lution, the  repulaife  revolution,  beoansedeec^ 
took  the  place  of  words,  because  the  re- 
public had  shown  the  head  of  the  monster  in 
its  naked  hideousness,  having  stricken  off  its 
pioteetiiig  and  concealing  crown. 

"  Order  mm  the  battle-cry  of  Giuzot. 
"Order!**  aied  SebsAtiani,  the  Ouizotiue, 
when  Warsaw  was  made  Russian.  "  Onier  !" 
flhotited  Cavaignac,  the  brutal  echo  of  the 
IWch  National  Assembly,  and  of  the  re- 
publican bourgeoisie.  *' Order!**  thundered 
nis  artillery,  as  it  tore  the  body  of  tihe  pro- 
letarian. 

None  of  the  many  French. Bevolutiens  since 
1789,  was  an  attempt  against  "order"— for 
it  left  the  dominion  of  a  elass  untoached — it 
left  the  slavery  of  the  working-man  unchanged 
--it  left  the  MoeiaL  ordbu  of  things  unaltered, 
M>«evtf  wMtk  tbe  pafc'ltMl  vout  of.  this 
"order,"  and  of  this  slaveiy,  might  be  varied, 

June  dared  to  tonch  upon  thisonfo*  of  tbiaga 

Woe  npon  that  June ! 

1^  ecency,  nay !  more,  necessity  forced  men 
under  the  provisional  goverumeut  to  tell  the 
sweat  working-meo,  who,  as  was  proelaiitied 
lb  a  thousand  oSeial  placards,  "had  placed 
three  uoaths  of  misery  at  the  disposal  of  the 
^puUio,*^.^it  was  policy  and  visionary  enthu- 
ma  ibo  same  time,  to  pveadt  to  them 
that  the  February  Revolution  was  made  in 
their  interest, — that  their  interest  above  all 
!^n»  was  the  point  under  consideration. 

from  the  moment  the  Natioal  Assembly 
^  opened,— tliey  grew  far  more  prosaic. 

the  only  point  under  consideration  was, 
ff^the  words  of  the  minister  Tr6lat,  "  to  bring 
jyiyhaok  to  iU  old  conditions."  So  that  the 

^'Wt'i'CliWM  bid  Iniglil  la  Falmiaiy  fnr 


nothing  mora  ner  lem  tbaa  to  bt  tiumm  Into 

an  indaatrial  crisis ! 

The  task  the  National  Assembly  ie^ 
itself,  was  simply  to  make  the  February  Kevo* 
Intien  nndoM->-al  least  aa  far  as  regard^  the 

working-classe8~4uid  **  to  bring  them  back  to 
their  old  conditions."  But  even  this  could  not 
be  effected,  sinoe  it  is  aa  little  in  the  power  of 
a  National  Aasembly  as  in  that  of  a  ki^g.  .&' 
bid  an  industrial  crisis,  universal  in  its  ttlft* 
raoter,  go  "thus  far — and  no  farther  !" 

The  National  Assembly  in  its  brutal  zeal  to 
pnt  an  end  to  the  fine  phrases  of  February,  did 
not  adopt  evm  those  measures,  that  were 
practicable  on  the  basis  of  the  old  social 
syrtem.  The  Parisian  working-men  between 
17  and  25  years  of  age,  were  forced  into  the 
army  or  hurled  into  tl|»  InnneL  The  pm* 
vincial  working-men  were  ordered  out  ojf  Paris, 
without  giving  them  the  necessary  funds  to 
enable  them  to  leave.  The  adult  Parisians 
were  aasnrsd  provisionally  of  alms  In  woik- 
shops  organised  after  a  military  manner,  on 
the  condition  that  they  should  cease  to  be 
republicans.  Not  enough  was  the  sentimental 
rlietorie  of  February— not  onougb  Wfs  tbft 
brutal  legislation  of  May, — pnMBtioaUy,.  pour 
tively,  this  question  was  to  be  answeroo. 

"  You  cannaille !  have  you  made  the  £evo>  • 
lotMm  of  February  for  yopur  benefit  or  for  ours  f* 

The  iMurgeoisie  put  the  question  in  such  n 
manner,  that  the  answer  w;vs  forced  in  June — 
it  was  made  with  cannon  balls  and  barricades! 

And  yet,  as  a  representative  of  the  people 
said  on  the  25tb  of  June,  a  stupor  aaMta  ue 
whole  National  Assembly.  It  was  stunned,  as 
the  pavements  of  Paris  were  drenched  with 
blood, — it  was  stunned,  in  part,  because 
some  beheld  their  illosions  vanishing  in 
the  smoke  of  that  artillery — in  part  because 
others  could  not  conceive  how  the  people  dared 
to  defend  their  dearest  personal  interests  in 
person !  Russian  money,  Enelish  money,  tho 
Bonapartist  eagle,  the  lily,  all  sorts  of  amulets 
were  conjured  up,  to  bring  tliis  event  to  the 
level  of  their  comprehension. 

Both  parts  of  the  AsiemUy,  bowtv«r«  felt 
that  an  immeasurable  abyss  aepamCed  msok 
from  the  people. 

Not  one  ventures  to  defend  the  people.  As 
soon  as  they  have  rooovered  htm  th^  stupor, 
their  fren^  begins,  and  most  justly  the 
majority  spurn  ont  of  its  midst  those  miserable 
hypocrites  and  Utopians,  who  commit  the  ana- 
chronism of  still  bearing  on  their  lips  the  word 
"  fraternity."  The  very  point  was  the  abolition 
of  the  phrase,  and  of  the  illusions  buried  in  its 
prolific  womb.  When  Larochejaquelin  the 
legitimist,  the  chivalric  visionary,  protested 
against' the  shameless  infamy  with  which  they 
cried  vae  victts! — woe  to  the  vanquished  I — the 
assembly/ell  into  St.  Vitus-like  commotion,  as 
though  a  tarantula  had  stung  them.  They 

cM^imV*  mr  tha  imkli^;iniii— fn efdar 
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to  oonoeal  fhtt  the  "  Tanqitiibe^**  were  none  | 

6ther  than  themselves.  They  or  the  republic 
must  perish — there  is  but  that  alternative,  aiid 
therefore  they  cry  sxjasmodically  "  Long  live  t%e 
Bepiilillc!*' 

Can  the  deep  abyss  that  has  opened  bcfora  our 
feet  mislead  the  democrat?  can  it  possibly  leave 
us  ground  for  believing  that  the  struggle  ibr  the 
ft'rm  of  govenlinent  is  inanct  iUuBorjr  and  void  ? 

Weak,  cowardly  apMta  alone  can  raiae  the 
question. 

The  collisions,  arising  from  the  conditions  of 
society  'nnwt  be  fought  out,  they  cannot  be 
charmed  away.    The  best  form  of  government 

is.  that  wherein  social  antagonisms  are  not 
miogled,  are  not  jforcibly,  and  therefore,  but; 
apparently,  bot  artlilcially,  coerced.   The  beat 
form  of  government  is  that  in  which  tbey  are  ] 

allowed  free  scr-]n^  fn?  Inttlr,  since  they  COme  I 
all  the  more  speedly  to  their  solution.  | 


We  may  be  aakedilf  We  liavl  tid  tear,  wri^ 

no*  even  a  word  for  the  victims,  that  fell  before 
the  fury  of  the  people — ^for  the  Nntfonal  fiuard, 
for  the  Guard  Mobile,  for  the  Rep  ublican  Guard, 
for  the  Line? 

The  state  will  foiter  their  widows  and  or* 
fhans;  public  decrees  will  glorify  them;  solemn 
funerals  will  convey  their  remains;  the  official 
press  will  pi*oclaim  tb^  haBSortality,  and  Ae 
European  reaction  will  pay  them  hcinage  from 
east  even  unto  the  west. 

But  the  PLEBiAKS,  torn  by  hunger,  sponed 
by  the  press,  deearted  by  the  physician, 
ted  by  the  respeetablee  as  thieves,  incendiaries, 
and  galley-slaves— their  wives  RP.d  children 
hurled  into  still  more  immeasurable  misery— tbe 
best  of  their  lives  banished  aereas  the  sea to 
wind  the  laurel  around  the  stem,  lowering  brov!) 
of  these,  that  is  the  privily,  that  is  tb» 
of  tho  democratic  freast  - 


OUR  COLONIES. 

Iir  one  of  a  series  of  papers  under  the  above  |  devlfetated.  The  papers  of  this  week  supply  the 

Lead,  which  has  appeared  in  this  magazine,*  ;  following  note  on  the  subject : — 
an  account  was  given  of  our  South  Eastern  i    "  Accounts  from  Van  Diemen*8  Land  to  the 
Australian  colonies.   Allusion  was  there  made  '  15th  April,  t'la  Panama,  state  that  Intelligence 
.as  to  the  devaatating  dronghta,  and  the  epi- 


demies,  etc.,  by  vhicb  the  iioeks  were  so  <^u 

.  *"  Our  Colonies ;  their  climate,  soil,  produce, 
and  emigrants.  1.  The  Cape;  2.  Australia; 
3.  The  Rod  River  tragedy.  Vide  If^tti  to  the 
People"  Nos.  7, 8, 9, 10. 11. 12, 18. 


from  Fort  Philip  and  New  Sooth  Wales  lepre- 

sen  ted  that  the  drought  in  those  'cxtlonles  ms 
becoming  serious,  and  that  the  flocks  were 
suffering  severely.  The  lambing  ^easou,  it  wu 
feared,  would  prove  a  very  bad  one.  Tjbe  price 
of  wheat  liad  advanced  l  i  llobortToifn  to 
6$,  9d.,  and  at  Port  Philip,  to  7a* 


THE  KABBIAaS  FEAST. 


Come  to  the  mnrrlnge-fcost 

Where  the  glittering  tables  wait- 
Where  the  greatest  shall  bo  the  least. 

And  the  least  -^Kall  bo  made  the  great. 
From  the  street  and  the  bleak  high  way , 

From  hovel,  and  hut,  and  shed  : 
*Tis  the  feast  of  J,Ijc  Lord  to  day, 

Tne  giver  of  life  and  bread. 

]Jo  !  stay  theo  !  thou  proud  riiuiiscc ! 

Ho !  stay  thee !  then  changer  of  gold ! 
Tho*  gorgeous  thy  garmoiits  may  hv, 

There's  a  stain  on  their  glittering'  fold,  • 
See! ,  There  ran  tho  tear  ot  liic  child  I 

See  !  There  flowed  the  Uood  of  the  poor ! 
The  feast  of  the  Lord  is  defiled ! 

Awi|y  with  him,  out  from  the  door  I 

Ho,  stay  thee !  thou  hypocrite  priest. 
Who  hast  made  of  religion  a  mock! 

Who  ever  bade  thee  to  my  foast, 
Overgorgcd  with  the  spoil  of  my  flack  ? 


Thou  sinner,  of  all  most  abhorred  ! 

Thy  temples  of  Baal  are  nomw : 
Come,  seize  him,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord, 

Away  with  lum,  out  from  the  door ! 

Ho,  stay  thee,  thou  scourge  of  tho  brave! 
Ho,  stay  thee,  then  proud  soeptered  thhig! 

Hot  mine  wasj  the  unction  they  gave  ; 

'Twas  the  devil  who  crowned  thee  a  king! 
Thou  hast  ruled  by  tlte  axe  and  the  sword, 

Thou  hast  lived  on  the  death  of  the  poor : 
Kot  for  tlico  is  the  feast  of  the  Lord, 

Away  with  him,  out  from  tho  door! 

Wlioart  thon  with  hone*ha!r  and  gown 

Who  makcst  of  justice  a  trade  f 
In  the  Gospel  iny  lav/s  are  writ  down,  7 

1  know  not  the  Uws  ye  have  msdc 
Who  art  thou,  with  forehead  acenrst, 

Docp  tintedin  bio    to  tho  knee!,* 
I  doomed  Ihee  one  Cain  at  the  first',  ^ 
To  tUo  lost  they  shall  perish  |>s  hfl^^ 
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Wiihaut,  Uiere  is  gnaalung  ot  t^lh  ! 

tlifi<»ii  ringing  of  hands  I 
.''Twlxt  bis  senritors  dread.  Life  and  DjUTlIi 
The  Tjord  of  the  Universe  sUnds. 
And  oasi  Him  they  flit — Prie&t  and  King, 
-    All  the  Ms  of  huidf  l»bear,  and  gold, 
Tliqr.  0»De,  from«ft«h  new  tyrant  tbit^- 
«  '^I^.iImIi  eanlcerironi  privily  old. 

And  away  they  are  east  from  the  door : 
For  the  hell^^ey  have  preached  of  so  fasft» 

With  which  they  hn^  !ri<,'htened  the  poor» 
Was  kept  for  themselves  at  the  last  I 


And  the  earth  that  was  toroed  to  a  he^V 
And  the  hontrm  menknoir  hot  bf  nftine^ 

Sinee  the  many-fold  MAN-Sarax  Tell, 
Wero  foand  to  be  onoandthosMie.'  . 

Then  h*U  to  the  marriage-feast 

Where  the  glittering  uUee  wait. 
And  the  greatest  are  made  the  least, 

And  the  least  are  made  the  great. 
By  the  waters  that  Adam  onee  tred. 

The  gardens  of  Paradise  spread, 
For  the  God  of  our  praise  is  "  the  God 

Of  the  liviogj  and  not  of  the  dead." 


LESSONS  FHOM  HISTOS.Y. 


'   I. — TUB  PLEBEIAITS  Of  BOHB. 
'      '  Continued  from  No.  14. 

ArtETt  the  murder  of Tibrrins,  Caiu3  Gracchus  j  him  ont  of  the  way.  The  Sardinian  nrmy 
remained  in  strict  retirement  in  his  own  (  being  in  the  greatest  distress  for  corn,  King 
ho\jBe.  He  meddled  not  with  public  affairs —  i  Micipan  sent  a  large  supply,  and  his  ambassa- 
He^eefhed  dead  to  the  world.  Some  attributed  dors  informed  the  senate,  that  their  master 
?tto  fear — his  after  life  diftprovon  this.  Sorrow,  had  done  so  out  of  regard  to  Cains  Gracchus, 
and  disgust  at  the  despicafile  cond'irt  of  the  |  Such  was  the  nn^cr  of  tlie  «p:iate  that  thf» 
people  su^Hciently  account  lor  ihia  retirement,  i  ambassadors  were  turned  out  oi  tiio  hail.  Tito 
Bat  great  talents  will  Tindieate  themselres  \  troops  in  Sardinia  were  perishing  rapidly  of 
.li^ainst  their  own  possessor — and  force  Iii.ni  to  ■  sickncs-s — it  beoanni  necessary  to  recnl  them, 
bring  tbein  b«itbre  tho  world  against  his  will,  and  the  patrifi^mn  accordingly  pa'^s  i)  n  f^rroc, 
One  of  his  friend^,  named  Yittius,  being  "  tliat  tlie  private  men  in  Sardinia  shouid  be 
acenaed,  Oains  eeuld  not  refrain  from  defend-  relieved,  bat  that  Orestes  should  remain,  in 
ing  him,  and  in  his  defence  displayed  nuch  .  order  thcU  he  might  kcej^  hitqiUKStor  n  ith  him, 
«urprlsing  eloquence,  that  he  bare  the  entire'  Caius  was  so  filled  with  anger  at  this  bnse 
people  onward  in  a  torrent  of  enthusiasm,  and  trick,  that  ho  forthwith  appeared  in  Rome 
flaeed  It  beyond  his  own  power  longer  to  I  without  pLtmission.  He  was  asBuled  on  all 
absent  himself  from  publie  life,  if  he  remained  I  sides — even  tho  people  themselves  disapproving 
in  Rome.  The  nobility  were  greatly  alarmed —  j  of  the  act— but  when  the  object  of  the  patrt- 


they  *'  had  all  their  former  appreheusions  oian  became  known,  ho  was  enabled  to  gain 
renewed,  and  they  began  to  take  measures  the  day.   The  senate  then  aeoased  him  of 

among  themselves  to  prevent  tiio  advancement '  promoting  disaffeotion  among  the  allies,  and  of 

of  Caius  to  the  tribnnitial  power."  {Plutarch.)  having  been  concerned  in  a  conspiracy — but  ho 
They  were  therefore  greatly  rejoiced  when  it :  proved  his  innocence,  the  charge  recoiled  on 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Gains  to  attend  tho  Consul  i  the  heads  of  his  aeeuscrs, — and,  finding,  that 
Orestes  as  his  quajstor,  to  Sardinia,  a  prover-  i  he  was  inariied  for  persecution,  his  long,  dor- 
btaly  sickly  place.  In  Srirciinla,  Cains  dis- ;  mant  energies  were  roused  into  action,  and, 
tiogaished  himself  greatly,  both  in  warfare  and  ,  like  his  brother  Tiberius,  he  offjred  himself  a 
in  administration.  A  great  epidemic  breaking  candidate  for  the  office  of  tribune.  The 
ent  in  tho  island,  Opinins  demanded  of  the  patricians  strained  every  nervo  to  prevent  his' 
cities  clothing  for  his  men.    The  cities  sent  '  election — but  :<uch  numbers  of  people  came  in 


a  deputation  to  Rome,  stating  tiie  impossibilil y 
they  were  under  of  oouiplying  with  the  demand. 
The  senate  listened  to  their  request— but  the 
general  was  obliged,  owing  to  the  distressed 
state  of  his  troops,  to  insist  on  his  demand — 
and  hostilities  were  imminent  between  Opinius 
and  tile  people,  when  Oaius  solteited  tho  towns 
in  person  to  accede  to  the  request — and  such 
was  the  respect  in  which  ho  was  held,  that  on 
his  account  they  compile^  with  the  requisition. 
Thii,  of  doDtso,misM  bis  popularity  in  Rome, 
wAuMda  the  senate  doobly  anxious  to  keep 


from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  support  his  election, 
that  many  of  Cheni  could  not  get  lodging,  and 
the  CampiU  Martivt  not  being  large  enough  to  . 
contain  them,  they  gave  their  v<mc-  s  from  the  > 
tops  of  lioiises.  Caius  was  elected — he  took  his 
and  &3  the  leader  of  the  plebeians,  and  thus 
the  great  demoeratie  moTement  was  rceom> 
menccd. 

The  utmost  enthusiasm  now  i)re  vailed  among 
the  people ; — Caius  never  oniitied  any  suitable 
occasion  to  recall  the  murder  of  Tiberias 
and  their  dis^raeelhl  eonduot  to  th^r  minds-- 
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and  ptofuse  were  tiie  proteeUtions  of  tke  mul- 
tiMi,  ihit  th«gr  wnM  ml  ftavl  Mm  as 

as  they  had  deserted  their  brother — ^Uiat  this 
time,  at  least,  they  woald  act  like  men — and 
not  let  themselves  be  beguiled  or  beaten  down 
by  a  mere  baMMd  ef  mk  ihoiiepoliste.- 

Oaitts  may  have  had  his  mekaoholy  donbts, 
or  his  dark  forebodings^  but  he  threw  his  life 
into  the  soale,  and  laooched  himself  without 
naetre,  oa  tlie  demowtalid  tide— and,  indeed, 
for  a  time  the  people  seemed  to  be  as  good  as 
their  if^ord.  They  resisted  blandishments  and 
calumnies, — they  remained  united  and  con- 
fldent—and  as  long  as  they  did  so,  all  op|>o- 
utioB  went  down  before  th«n.  Law  afUr  law 
was  passed  in  rapid  succession,  steadily  and 
calmly,  without  tuitiult,  violence,  or  disorder, 
and  Rome  was,  at  least,  rapidly  becoming  a 
demoeratio  repnblie.  The  foflowiiig  laws  mwe 
enacted : — 

1,  That  if  a  magistrate  banished  a  citizen 
without  fair  trial,  the  people  should  bo  cm- 
powered  to  punish  the  offender. 

2.  Agrarijin  laws  for  colonisation,  and  the 
division  of  the  public  lands  among  the  poor. — 
3.  New  reguUtions  for  the  army. — 4.  Uni- 
versal suffrage,  giving  th^  vote  to  the  lU^ian 
allies,  and  breaking  down  the  politieal  mono- 
poly of  tlio  citizens  of  Rome. — 6.  A  regulation 
of  the  markets,  preventing  forestalling  and 
nsnry,  ao  that  the  poor  eonld  oHain  wead 
and  corn  without  being  exposed  to  the  esutf- 
bitant  fluctuations  of  price  when  the  raono- 

r lists'  were  practising  on  the  market. — 
The  abrogation  of  the  judicial  monopoly 
of  the  seoate,  by  sharing  it  (according  to  Plu- 
tarch) or  renting  it  altogether  (according  to 
Livy,  Cicero,  and  others,)  in  the  equestrian 
order. 

By  these  laws  Caius  was  rapidly  preparing 

the  advent  of  pure  democracy,  and  the  utter 
downfall  of  class  distinctions.  He  was  assum- 
ing the|  political  power,  by  the  suflfrago,  not 
for  one  city,  but  for  ail— ^the  lafety  of  that 
power,  by  attaching  the  army  to  tlio  people, 
and  rendering  it  dependent  on  them  ;  the 
maintenanoe  of  pjace,  by  the  maintenance 
of  plenty;  he  broaght  the  judicial  one 
degree  nearer  to  the  people ;  and  lie  opened 
a  certainty  for  future  indepoiidencc,  by 
opening^  the  land  to  the  hitherto  laiidiess 
population.  Of  course,  in  reviewing  his 
inca.suros,  there  is  niuch  that  a  modern 
democrat  would  do  otherwise,  but  wo  must 
measiu-e  the  reformer  by  the  standard  of  hi8 
time.  Democracy,  whatever  opinions  his- 
torians may  express,  is  proved  by  the  vei-y 
facts  they  nan-ate  to  have  been  then  in  its 
infancy,  and  but  very  imperfectly  understood. 
Cains  Qtacchiu  did  well  for  his  time.  The 
spirit  of  his  legislation  is  admii-ably  inti- 
mated by  an  occurreuco  in  itself  trivial,  in 
its  meaning  most  significant.  All  oratora 
before  him,  when  addressing  the  people,  had 
stood  with  their  ftm  toiravdB  the  imat" 


kome:  he,  for  the  first  time,  turned  the  other 
way,  thiat  is  to  my;  towaidi  flie  •^■m-  Ifaue 

indicating,  by  a  small  alteration  in  the  posi- 
tion of  his  body,  that  he  turned  the  govern- 
ment from  an  aristocracy  into  a  democracy. 

Not  only  in  Italy,  b«l  in  the  oonqnered 
provinces  of  Rome,  Cifas  iwmiod  the  rights 
of  humanity.  The  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces used  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  Uie 
people  by  plundering  the  subjugaM  nattons 
alt  all  they  had,  and  Bendin|v)  to  be  divided 
anaong  the  Romans.  True  the  nobles  always 
took  the  lion's  share,  but  the  gifts  of  com 
often  showered  upon  the  turbulent  and  veoal 
populace,  were  pewerfidagenta  in  conciliating 
them  to  the  interests  of  the  several  factions 
who  were  able  thus  to  bribe  them.  Fabius 
had  thus  sent  great  quantities  of  com  to 
liorae  from  Spain,  where  he  was  yroj^futor, 
Caius  made  the  senate  sell  the  com,  and  send 
the  money  to  the  Spanish  states,  at  the  same 
time  ceusm-iug  Fabius  for  rendering  the 
Boman  Kovemment  odious  and,  insapport' 
able. 

Caius  was  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
world-wide  reputation,  whereon  to  b^  the 
demooratio  ehaages  tba^  'vere  yet  to  Ibe 
enacted.    Had  peraonal  ambition  of  power 
been  his  object,      might  doubtlessly  have 
gratified  it  to  its  fullest  reasonable  extent  i 
but,  instead  of  seeking  to  aggrandise  himselC 
he  sought  to  plant  a  democrat  in  the  dyfaf 
office  of  the  state.    The  '  time  for  consular 
election  being  near,  he  asked,  a  ^vour  of  the 
people,  who  anticipated  that  it  was  the  eoii- 
sulship  for  himself,  conjointly  with  thetri* 
bunitial  power — a  request  which  they  would 
most  certainly  have  granted,  for  his  influence 
over  them  was  unbounded,  and,  virtually,  he 
was  now  ^tator  of  Rome.   Instead  of  seek- 
ing, however,  to  be  himself  made  consul,  he 
asked  their  suffrages  for  Caius  Farmius,  a 
friend,  in  whose  co-opei'atiuu  he  ho^  the 
greatest  conftdenos;   Fai?mins  Was  imme- 
diately elected ;  and  though  Gracchus  did 
not  even  offer  himself  as  a  candidate,  he 
waa  renewed  in  the  tribunesjt;up  by  the  spon* 
taneous  and  unanimous  Voie  of  the  people. 

But  no  sooner  was  Farmius  seated  in  office, 
than  all  his  democracy  evaporated  to  the 
winds,  and  it  was  evident  tha,t  he  was  in 
league  with  patriciana.  Cains  Gntcohiis  WM 
astonished — his  plans  were  deranged  \^  ^bia 
desertion  of  hia  ally — but  he  persevered 
nevertheless,  and  proposed  new  laws  of 
agrarian  cdonbatio%  and  for  gi^antlng  the 
Latin.s  aU  the  rights  aiid  privileges  of  ciiSssiia 
of  Homo. 

The  senate  now  apprehending  that  1^9 
power  would,  soon  become  entirely  unoonr 
trollable,  took  a  new  and  unheard-of  methol 
to  draw  the  people  from  him,"  (^Plutarch)— 
in  the  employment  of  which  a  lesson  is  read 
to  modem  democracy,  which  it  would  bO 

iraU,  Indeed,  if  thflj  iroaU  tate 
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SOLDIEE  AND  CITIZEN. 


FBiSMS%~The  ei»dDce  of  class-government  is 
tauhtArmom.  Itet  of  popular  legislation  it 
frMerni^.  Tnie  to  their  instinct,  the  govem- 
iBg  classes  have  divided  the  population  into 
castes  and  sects — the  smallest  being  always  the 
noak  doTOted  to  their  interests.  Between  these, 
iodhridvd  pride  and  mntaal  jealousy  have  been 
cng-endered — each  seeking  to  obtain  a  larger 
share  of  privilege  than  the  other.  Privilege  is 
the  gift  of  the  government — therefore  each 
cnudf  noro  ibjMtly  ihao  his  aefgbboar  to  the 
footstool  of  power,  asking  for  an  advantage  over 
tho^  less  forward.  Class  Government  thus  puils 
the  leading  strings  of  its  political  pnppets,  play- 
iiff  m  ftvr  off  agpsiiiat  the  iwk  i  aod  as  long  as 
it  can  maintain  invidious  distinctions,  so  long 
will  it  have  the  bayonet  of  one  Englishniau 
against  the  breast  of  another — and  be  able  to 
stop  a  people  on  tliA  higliway'of  progression, 
crying  :  **  Stand  and  doUrer.  Poor  nfeas  and 
taxes !" 

Be  it  oars  to  break  through  those  barriers  of 
tM/kfri^wnm  to  nnlink  1m  ehains  of  preju- 
dios— and  incnlcate  the  tiiith  that  "all men  are 
brethren,"  but  not  in  the  class  sense  of  the  word, 
which  divides  mankind  into  its  chosen  CaifUt 
fiommissioned  to  strike  down  peaceful  Abels 
when  they  aA  wOnhlppbtt  nk  the  altar  of  Li- 
berty. 

As  it  has  wisely  been  the  endeavour  of  Dc- 
Xocrsicy,  not  only  to  obtain  sufficient  power 
to  change  a  bad  system,  but  also  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  thus  that  it  shall  be  able  to  sub- 
stitute a  good  one  in  its  stead  ;  so  it  must  fur 
ther  be  our  duty  to  show  to  all  sections  of  the 
community,  boir  their  jast  Interests  ere  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  working  classes,  and  how  the 
people  are  in  truth  prepared  to  act  up  to  their 
e:n>ression8  of  fraternity,  by  alleviating  the  po- 
mon  dP  thoae  irhatk  faction  hu  bnt  1^  ollen 
pliMed  In  antkgnhiftm  with  their  brethren. 

Permit  me,  then,  to  bring  under  public  con- 
sideration, the  condition  of  an  oppressed  mem- 
btt  M  tiie  conmnni^— tlkftt  of  the  soldier— eo 
that  when  tbe  'Charter  is  the  Law  of  the  Land, 
the  people  may  be  prepared  to  legislate  for  his 
benefiL  and  even  now  to  brini;  the  mighty  force 
of  pabhc  o^Iai^  It)  biter  npbn  so  fmportenta 
nd^eet 

t  have  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  life  of  the  soldier,  of  estimating  his  character 
•■^IlirtfiBg  his  grievances — and  I  have  arrived 
the  conclusi6n  that  obnec^bsary  hardships  &t- 
the  first — that  the  second  is  not  duly  ap- 
pitciated — and  that  the  last  call  for  immediate 
jgptopt  redress.    '  \ 
tMlfcyMnr  af^ticBt  ib  tome  of  the  most 


In  the  first  place  I  object  to  the  very  mode  of 
hie  enlistment  Gorenment  boasts  that  we  have 
not  the  conscription,  that  there  is  no  mllitiuy 

press  gang,  and  that  their  army  is  highly  fa- 
voured above  the  navy.  Let  us  test  the  truth 
of  this  assertion  :  How  often  ia  not  a  man  en** 
listed,  after  being  enticed  to  the  taveen,  nndi 
drunk,  and  then  deceived  with  the  fatal  shil. 
ling  ?  It  is  not  fair  to  encourage  a  vice  and 
then  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  you  have 
caused.    It  is  a  cheat— a  pitifbl  cheal. 

Again,  do  tliey  say  wo  have  no  military 
prrss-gaug?  Xon-cmployment,  contempt,  op- 
pression, misery  and  hunger  are  their  press- 
gang,~theee  fore©  the  yovnfr  ni»tt  fnm  thn 
affections  of  his  heart  and  the  home  of  fail 
cliilUhood  ;  and  again  we  say,  it  is  not  fair  to 
take  advantage  of  the  wretchedness  bad  Jawg 
hare  ennted,  to  rneke  men  ehed  their  tioed  te 
defisnoe  of  tbece  Teiy  laws. 

Another  grievance  of  which  I  would  remind 
you,  is  the  low  estimation  in  which  govemnicnt 
holde  thneoldier, as  a  menteof  MMt^.  They 
say  :  Heie  a  machin/t,^^  The  people  say  : 
"  Wc  is  a  man.**  The  political  and  municipal 
rights  of  the  citizen  are  ilenied  him  ;  and  who, 
I  ask,  oDght  to  bst.jja't|io  fnll  enjoyment  of 
thoso  rights,  if  net  the  men  whd  are  to  ride 
their  lives  at  a  moment's  notice  in  defence  of 
the  institutions  of  their  country  ?  Again,  their 
social  position  is  unjustly  lowered.  So  much 
so,  that,  in  London,  it  is  only  recently  the 
guards  have  been  permitted  to  enter  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  as  though  they  were  below  tlio 
level  of  every  pickpocket  who  may  make  it  his 
resort. 

I  further  object  to  compnlsorjf  periods  of 
f^ervicc,  as  not  only  unnccfssary  tor  discipline, 
but  injurious  to  the  eUicicncy  of  the  army,  since 

one  voinlilcer  ih  %^h  t«ro  reNnleiit  akTM. 

For  colonial  service,  a  three  yciini*  contiftiot 
might  be  entered  into  with  the  soldier. 

In  his  barrack  the  soldier  is  subjected  to 
lAcenvenienod  Imd  dieeblhfbrt  Eton  debcnov 
is  outraged  by  mAking  a  man  an^  hj^  wmb 
sleep  in  the  same  room  with  other  soldiers— as 
at  Leeds  and  other  places.  Surely  those  ought 
^  have  fhe  eomforCi  of  Koniei  «hom  mi^pm9i 
duty  it  is  to  guard  the.|io;ne8  of  others ! 

But  what  shall  wo  say  fo  a  System  that 
(icgrades  the  soldier  below  the  level  of  the 
beast  of  the  fieM*^%ha1;  shntt  We  ei^t»%lle 
lash  ?  How  an  enormity  like  thle  )(^n  j)e  tole- 
rated I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  How  can 
government  take  one  portion  of  the  community 
and  debase  it  bek>%  hll  the  rest!  They  dare 
not  flog  even  the  iWindler,  tile  thief,  or  the 
iMtasein,  yet  they  pi^sume  to  lash  the  British 
MdSerl  Tiuud^  Ipmvkl  ^vlf^n  opinion  bM 
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como  to  his  rescue ;  it  has  achieved  something 
in  this  matter,  and  reduced  the  number  of 
Iwhes.  Let  the  hoiittt  working-men  of  Eng- 
land raise  their  Toioei  still  louder  for  their 
brethren  In  the  army,  and  aboliaii  the  infenuU 
system  altogether. 

•  '  I  wovld  suggest  iliKt  the  period  of  service  be 
Tolnntary,— and  aa  efery  soldier  has  been  en- 
listed by  the  "throne  and  the  altar,"  not  by 
the  people, — for  the  people,  not  having  the 
fninohise,  had  no  voice  in  the  matter,  though 
it  is  the  people  who  pay  the  soldier  every 
farthing  of  hia  pittnncf*,  and  farni-'h  every 
article  of  his  equipment ;  since,  I  eay,  it  is 
the  **thrNie*Bnd  the  altar"  ho  Las  served,  the 
Uurone  and  the  altar  should  give  him  bis 
reward  in  the  shape  of  a  cottage,  and  four 
aorca  of  oaowjr  land,  or  cuuKctT  land,  as 
tenant  for  life,  whenever  he  quitted  the  service 
with  credit  to  himself;  while  SnBrmity  and 
wounds,  thnt  place  labour  I>eyond  his  power, 
should  be  relieved,  not  by  a  pittance  in  a 
milifcary  bastile,  nor  by  out-door  relief  at  a 
lower  Boale  than  even  the  labovfer^s  starfntion 
a?  at  prrsent,  but  by  pension— tO  glad- 
den the  cottage  home  of  the  citizen  soldier. 
^  Again,  in  the  disposition  of  promotion,  ser- 
▼loe  and  not  money  or  birth,  should  bafo 
precedence.  Now,  the  longest  purse  obbatna  the 
highest  promotion, — true  to  their  vile  money 
system  that  taints  every  l)raBch  of  our  legisla- 
ture, whether  military  or  oiviL  Now,  the 
unfledged  scions  of  the  aristoonwj  are  Uken 
from  the  aehool  or  the  drawing  room  to  play 


the  martinet  over  the  veterans  of  the  Peniosuls 
and  India.  Or  the  son  of  the  city  haberdasher 
is  commissioned  to  tyrannise  over  those  gaUaat 
men  who  have  sacrificed  their  health  and 
blood  to  open  mnrkete  for  his  father's  wares. 

To  remedy  this.  Ik  every  man  serve  in 
raul'St—tLyt&y  with  arittoOracy  and  mone^Foeraey 
in  tho  army,— and  lot  every  non-commnwisnif 
ofTicrr  h^vn  a  nioTTT  to  promotion  byBnxiovnx 
to  the  highest  grades  of  the  service. 

Again,  how  infamous  is  it,  that  court  nar- 
tiais  inotead  of  the  peer  judging  bis  peer, 
according  to  the  in<^aning*of  the  constitution, 
should  consist  of  tribuunl'?,  in  which  the  officer 
sits  in  judgment  on  the  private  !  All  court 
martials  should  thorefore  eontist  of  officMi  sod 
privates,  in  at  loast,  the  same  proportion. 

These  are  gnmn  fow  of  the  clianses  and  im- 
provements I  would  suggest  iu  reference  to  our 
aoldien.  Sent  and  brothers  of  the  people,  with 
the  people  their  interests  are  identical, -  these 
reforms  el  ass- government  will  never  grant— 
these  the  people  are  prepared  to  enact.  The 
time  is  past  when  the  soldier  ean  be  mads  a 
tool  of  faction,  though  many  govemmento  are 
now  trying  to  use  him  as  a  blind  instrument  of 
their  vengeance  against  outraged  nations ;  bat 
the  banners  of  deapethm  are  J^ing  tinged  wWi 
the  aurora  of  freedom — and  the  drums  of  their 
armies  are  catching  the^fiiat  mokteriofi  oC 
reToluUon. 

I  am,  your  friend, 
Tns  Sos  or  oxb  or  tbb  **  PmuV  Sin?. 


WHO  PAYS  THE  TAX£S  ? 


Chabtists  have  a  knack  of  saying  that  all 
taxation  comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
working  man. 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !"  Bays  the  aristocrat,  "  do 
I  not  pay  higher  for  my  luxuries  ?" 

"Pooh!  pooh!"  says  the  machine-lord, 
"  do  I  not  pay  dearer  for  my  raw  matericd  1" 

**  Pooh !  pooh !"  says  the  farmer,  "do  I 
not  pay  it  in  sept  to  the  landlord  forjhis 
accesf* 

"Pooh!  pooh:"  says  the  shopkeeper,  ''do 
I  not  pay  it  in  rent  to  ,tlie  land^rd  for  his 

house  ?' 

And  "pooh!  poo^I"  they  all  ciy— *'at 
whose  doors  doos  the^  ^taKtconector  knock  i 
Who  puts  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  pulls 
out  the  twofl^  and  fives,  and  tens  of 
pounds  V* 

Yet,  notwil^tanding  a)l  thia,  the  working 

inan  13  the  payer  of  all  taxes,  both  durect  and 
indirect,— but  he  is  not  allowed  to  have  the 
credit  of  the  payment.    True,  the  working 
ndoes  nqt.  generally,  pat  his  hend  into 


payment,  but  the  money-lord,  and  iaudiord, 
and  middleman,  put  their  hands  into  his 
pocket  instead.  True,  tho  money  for  all 
taxes  is  not  taken  out  of  his  hand — becriu>io 
it  is  stopped  half-way,  and  IM><  aUotMdU>c</ui<i 
into  his  hand  at  all. 

Let  us  examine  the  working  of  the  system. 
Au  additional  tax  is  levied.    What  is  the 
consequence  ?    The   shopkeeper  i-aises  the 
price  of  his  commodities,  under  the  pl(^  of 
hard  times.  The  shopkeeper  doee  not  em* 
ploy  many  hands,  comparatively  with  other 
claf!.«os.    The  distributor  employs  less  labour 
thau  tho  mani^factiu'cv,   l£  wages  rose  in  the 
same  proportion,,  it  would  .be  neither  the 
shopkeeper  nor  the  workinc  man  who  p&id 
the  tax — the  tax  would  fail  upon  the  con- 
suming and  non-producing  class.  But 
class  takes  very  good  oore  that  audi  bInnM 
never  be  the  consequence.  The  manufiustur^ 
calls  his  hands  together,  and  tell??  them— I 
am  called  on  to  pay  higher  ^ase^  than^^^^ 
hiiherfco  had  to  pay,  ilicref(mtcniAi)^jlfi 


n  po«ket  to  |»ay  tlie  taxes  la  direct Iii«MiM<iw^  1hetoier4P 
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Jio  same—the  shopkeeper  himself  follows  the 
ixample.   The  landlord  imitates  the  rest. 

\fhtA,  now,  ia  the  potdtion  of  the  wprkitig 
oaan  1  If  his  wages  remained  unaltered,  when 
prices  rose,  he  would  be  the  loser,  exactly 
XX  proportion  to  the  rise  of  piice.  But, 
ickuallj,  while  priees  vise  on  the  oi&e  hand, 
IliB  miges  on  the  other — ^the  candle  is 
')cin^  burnt  at  both  ends  at  the  same  time— 

lUK  WOBKII^a  MAS  PAYS  TU£  TAXES, 

Of  ooanoj  it  is  goyemmenitl  and  intemal 

taxation  that  ia  hero  alluded  to— not  a  pro- 
hibition  or  "  protective"  duty,  as  it  is  called, 
on  imports.  It  is  perfectly  pos^ble  to  con- 
cave, that,  under  the  latter,  wages  might 
rise  among  a  portion  of  the  toiling  com> 
n^unity, — but,  even  here,  it  will  be  found  on 
investigation,  that,  at  the  most,  they  rise 
merely  propprtlonahly  ^th  prioe»  and  that 
therefore  if  labour  becomes  deenir,  that 
wbich  l;ibnr.r  wants  to  buy  becomes  deoi*er 
also,  therefore  labour  has  gained  nothing  by . 
tkediange.  Nay!  it  is  proved  by  experience, 
tliafe  "protection*'  does  hot  benefit  the 
working  man,  for  he  loses  more  hi/  the  rise  in 
price,  titan  he  is  cUlou:e<i  U>  gain  by  tha  rise  oj 
ivoge. 

The  fact  is,  that,  whatever  there  is  to  pay, 

the  workinp:  man  has  to  pay  it — partly  by 
buying  the  things  he  wants,  more  dearly ; 
partly  by  being  obliged  to  sell  his  labour 
niore  cheaply.. 

The  landed  and  monied  classes  always  are 
protected  under  the  present  system,  wliether 
Bo-called  free-trade,  or  so-called  protection  aie 
the  order  of  the  day.  If  oommodtties  are 
•lear,  through,  the  means  of  protective  duty, 
tbe  hudlord  wlio  has  to  pay  more  for  his  luxu- 
or  neceasarias,  iodomnifics  himself  out  of 
tbe  £imiOT— for  he  says :  "  since  you  reoeiTe 
more  for  your  produce,  you  must  pay  me 
liigher  rent'*  Therefore  the  landlord  does 
m  pay  the  dififerenco.  If  the  farmer,  by 
tbis  meana^  has  higher  rents  to  pay,  he  not 
only  has  the  higher  price  for  his  produce,  but 
he  indemnifies  himself  out  of  tno  labourer — 
for  he  says:  *' Since,  I  have  to  pay  higher 
nets  to  my  landlord^  I  must  pay  less 
^ges  to  my  labourei'"— therefore  the  farmer 
^008  not  pay  the  difference.  The  owner  of 
cottage  property  again  comes  down  upon  the 
^nretdied  tenant— aiid  his  rent  is  rai^  also 
—so  that  the  labourer  has  a  threefold  drain  : 
-he  pays  the  increased  rent  of  the  landlord ; 
Repays  the  increased  rent  of  the  cottage- 
owner, — and  he  pays  the  increased  price  for 
the  prodoee  whieh  his  own  labour  has 
created  ! ' 

.Thirefore  let  a  fresh  tax  be  levied — let  prices 
It  is  ilie  workingman  who  is  assailed  from 
every  side.  All  the  other  classes  storm  down 
upon  him  like  hnngry  harpies  ! 

But,  when  prices  tali,  the  workingman  is  just 
U  liadly  off.  If  the  remJasion  of  a  tax,  or  the 
■dtftetCiwiefaifinltsibnal  dan  of fiee  trade 


produces  cheapness — it  is  the  workiogmi^)  who, 
has  to  pay  the  piper  stilL        ,     '  .  . 

If  prices  fsll — ^if  the  commodities  of  life  grow 
cheap,  would  one  not  suppose  the  workingman 
would  be  the]tjainer?  But  nothing  of  the  kind  ! 

If  profits  fall — it  is  not  the  shopkeeper,  or  the 
msmifactarer,  or  the  Isndtord,  or  the  farmer^ 
who  is  the  loser.  If  they  are  resolved  to  seU 
cheaper,  they  immediately  resolve  to  jx»y 
cheaper,  and  especially  to  pay  iibour  cheaper. 
If,  timefere,  a  msnnfkctarer  or  shopkeeper 
receives  ten  per  cent,  less  profit,  he  indeomitles 
himself  by  paying  ten  per  cent.  C^r  more  fre- 
quently twenty  per  cent. )  less  wages.  And  even 
whers  the  redaction  is  equal  on  both  sfdes^ 
despite  the  cheapness  of  commodities,  yon  will 
find  that  ten  per  cent,  taken  from  th-?  f^maH 
profit  of  labour  is  a  heavier  reduction  than  ten 
per  cent,  taken  from  the  large  profit  of  trade— 
tboagh  the  two  ch  .pi  essee  of  the  same  amonnt 
would  seem  to  equalise  each  other,  yet  in  their 
practical  operation  tuey  no  hot — owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  relatiye  resources  of  the  two 
parties. 

Till  nn!y  way  in  which  a  certain  portion  of 
the  m oiiied  clasd — that  consisting  of  the  small 
shopkeepers,  loses  in  the  long  run,  is  by  the 
reactive  agency  ef  pauperism.  Bot,  even  here^ 
It  is  not  the  landlord  and  g:refltmoneyTnr(l  who 
loses.  It  is  the  small  shopkecp^^r  the  real 
middleman,  who  loses  by  the  dead  weight  of 
pauperism — merely  beosuse  he  cannot  indem* 
nify  himself  as  quickly  out  of  the  pockets  of 
labour,  t^s  the  great  manufacturer  with  his  im- 
mense command  of  labour-power  is  enabled  to 
do.  The  small  shopkeepw  commands  lett' 
labour,  therefore  he  has  a  less  amount  of  wages-  • 
reduction  to  fall  back  upon ;  and  while  the  tax 
for  paupers  rises  on  the  one  band,  the  number 
of  his  customers  among  the  wotUng  elassea 
dimittiehes  on  the  other.  This  is  the  secret  why 
the  money1orf1<^  have  been  growing  richer, 
while  the  workingman  and  the  shopkeeper  have 
been  ainhing  rapidly  into  a  state  of  pauperism. 
This  is  the  resson  why  the  interest  of  the  shop« 
keeper  and  the  workingman  is  identical  in  some 
most  vital  points. 

Who  will,  therefore  deny,  thatall  the  taaeatioil 
comes  ont  cf  the  pockets  of  the  workingman? 
reacting,  however,  in  some  degree,  upon  the 
small  shopkeeper.  Therefore  it  is  that  our 
present  social  system  is  rapidly  tending  towards 
doing  away  altogether  with  tibe  middle  class- 
that  is,  the  small  shopkeeper  and  small  farmer, 
and  towards  leaving  but  two  classes  in  exist- 
ence — the  immeasurably  rich,  and  the  miserably 
poor.  Therefore  It  is,  that  neither  *'  protec- 
tion** nor  "free  trade"  (sO  called),  is  the 
remedy  for  our  social  evils — because  neither  of  * 
them  in  the  slightest  degree  contributes  to  the 
emancipation  iMT  labour,  neither  in  the  slightest  ' 
degree  counteracts  the  monopoly  of  vi-raltb, 
neither  in  the  slightest  dt',<^rec  pr»!vents  the  em- 
ployer from  diving  at  wili  into  the  pockets 
of  the  employed,  <  Digitized  by  Google 
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THIS  IS  WHAT  WE  COME  TO  IF  WE  TEMPOBISB  WITH 

TYRANTS.  • 


Tbs  nnmber  of  political  offenders  now  eon-  \ 
fined  in  the  prisons  of  Naples  is  stated,  at  the 

lowest  estimate,  to  bo  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand,  of  which  the  greatest  majority 
are  intelligent,  able,  moderate  men.  The  most 
iHghtAil  Mi4  apiMlliiig  oase  of  which  the  cir- 
cumstances arc  given  by  Mr,  Gladstone  is  that 
ot  a  man  ' '  having  for  his  political  creed  the 
maintenance  of  a  monarchy  on  its  lesal  basis, 
hj  legal  ntMs,  and  with  all  the  oiTiUsiog  im- 
proTcments  of  laws  and  establish mentli^hich 
may  tend  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
Gommuaity."   This  is  a  type  of  the  very  class 
most  Mafol  to  Bomh*.  Tkk  shtm  what  w 
get  by  a  compromise  with  enemfail  They 
must  be  torn  up  root  and  branch ;  if  you  leave 
one  of  their  privileeca  in  existence,  it  will  be 
used  to  reoover  all  the  rest  at  the  first  oppor- 
tsnityi  and  it  gives  them  the  Mws  of  so  doing. 

To  proceed  :  Mr.  Gladstone — and  remember, 
he  is  not  a  democrat,  but  a  ooss£Bvativ£— 
inforfluits 

'*Oiit  of  the  hundred  and  forty  di|Nities 

who  swore  to  the  Constitution  at  the  sathc  time 
with  himself,  an  absolute  majority,  suspected 

off * 


oliio  other  crime  than  that  of  bate  sttU  Mtii 

fnlto  the  oath  he  had  himself  fO  ^riimy  betrayed, 
are  now  locked  up  In  prisons  so  foul  and  bestial 
that  no  medical  men  can  be  found  tOTisit  them, 
and  even  the  officers  who  ha^e  them  in  charge 
scarcely  ve&tovs  to  enter  them  but  at  night. 
Mr.  Gladstone  penetrated  to  the  hagiwoi  Nisida, 
where  ho  found  men  of  the  most  tried  ability 
and  spotless  honour,  who  had  served  the 
highest  offieet  of  the  state,  sut^ested  te  the 
horrors  of  a  system  which  no  lani^tiage  nay 
describe,  but  his  who  actually  saw  it. 
We  quote  from  his  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen — 
'*  In  February  last  Fbetio  and  efacteeH  of  the 
0(MM!cused  wore  confined  in  the  haffno  of  Nisida, 
near  the  Lazaretto.    For  one  half-hottr  in  the 
week}  a  little  prolonged  by  the  leniency  of  the 
superintendent}  they  were  allewed  te  see  their 
.friends  outside  the  prison.    This  was  their  sole 
▼lew  of  the  natural  beauties  with  which  they 
w«re  sorrouaded.  At  other  times  thev  were 
emlnlMlj  within  the  walk.  The  whole  nnm- 
bev  of  tbrai*  eaeept  I  think  one,  then  in  the  in- 
firmary, wore  confined,  night  and  day,  in  a 
single  room  of  about  sixteen  palms  in  length  by 
ten  or  twelve  tn  breadth,  and  abevl  ten  in 
liei^t;  I  think  with  some  small  yard  for 
exercise.    Something  like  a  fifth  must  be  taken 
off.  these  numbers  to  oonTcrt  palms  into  feet. 
Wkm  ik$  bedg  were  let  down  at  night  there  was 

WW  ^^IM^  ^nsv  VwlW^  yKntfl^tw  W^nr  •^•w 


fwo,  onZy  in  pairs.  In  tiiis  AMm  they  bid  ii 
cook  or  prepare  what  was  sentihem  by  the 

kindness  of  their  friends.   On  one  side  lb 
level  of  the  ground  is  over  the  top  of  the  rooa ; 
it  therefore  reeked  with  damp,  and  from 
tried  with  lon;^  oenfineUM^  ta^dMintd  ' 

suffered  grcAtl}'. 

"  Their  chains  were  ae  follow  : — Each 
wears  a  strong  leather  girtli  round  him  abow 
the  hips.  'J\»  thin  tm  eeenited'  tte  nopK 
ends  of  two  chains.  One  ehilin  of  four  h^ 
and  heavy  links  descends  to  a  kind  of  doubli 
ring  fi.\ed  round  the  ankle.  The  secoimj 
ohaia  oowMaof  eigfatlihk^  eadh  of  fiiestai 
weight  and  |length  witih  the  four,  and  da 
unites  the  two  prisonei^  together,  so  ftal 
thoy  con  stand  about  six  feet  apart.  Neither 
of  these  chains  ie  eHt  vrndlone  day  or  night 
The  dress  of  the  common  felons,  which,  u 
well  as  the  felon's  eap,  wa.s  there  worn  br 
the  late  Cabinet  Mmiste;:  of  K.inff.FerdinaBd 
of  Kaplcs,  is  composed  of  a  rao^  andeHni 
red  jacket,  with  trousers  of  the  same  mate- 
rial— very  like  the  cloth  made  in  this  country 
from  what  is  called  devil's  dust ;  the  trooseii 
are  nearly  black  in  colour.  On  his  hesd  bi 
had  a  small  Otp,  whio^  makes  up  the  suit 
it  is  of  the  «amo  matenal.  The  trousers 
button  all  the  way  up,  that  they  may  be  re- 
moved at  night  without  disturbing  the  chains. 

The  weight  of  ihede  ofaa^  IllBidMiBi 
is  about  eight  rotoli,  or  between  sixteen 
Boventeeu  English  pounde,  for  the  shorter 
one,  which  must  bo  doubled  when  we 
each  prisoner  his  half  of  ft^  loofi^  ^ 
The  prisoners  had  a  heavy  limping  mO^c- 
ment,  much  a*?  if  one  leg  had  been  shorter 
than  the  otlior.  But  the  refinement  of 
saffHriBg  in  tliia  cflse  ttiiA  the  darcm- 
stance  that,  here  we  have  men  of  educstiofl 
and  high  feeling  chained  iiloessantly  togclher. 
For  no  purpose  are  these  chains  undone,  ui<{ 
the  meaning  of  llieee  last  i»)Oi^tt«Mt  be  weU 

consldsred :  tliey  are  to  be  tak<6h  ttHs^l' " 

(To  be  concluded  in  oar  next.) 


Frepauko  for  Peace. — ^At  the  preMDt  fi^ 
France  has  a  regular  army  of  408,000  fflw 
without  connting  the  National  Guards,  who 
number  more  than  2,000,000;  the 
army  of  Russia  com  prises  674,000  in^i 
has  a  regular  army,  of  405,000  fnes ; 
one  of  121,000.  Both  Austria  and  ProlBlfi 
also  an   organisation    called  the 
similar  to  that  of  the  Natio)ial  Guards  IjD 
Great  Britain,  witll  il«|r  ^iMll»t  igiV  * 
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TRADES'  GEIEVANCES. 

The  enormities  to  which  the  workingman  is  subjected,  and  the  utter  inefficacy  of 
any  of  the  presGct  laws  from  screening  him  against  their  effects,  becomes  but  more 
apparent,  the  moi^  yoa  iuvestigaie  his  condition.  Few  people  in  thia  country  have 
any  conception  of  the  actaal  facts — not  even  those  personally  intcreitect,  beyond 
tlie  pale  of  their  own  immcdiato  trade.     Oat  of  the  workingclass,  soarcely  one, 
(xcept  the  great  employer  who  iniiicts  the  grievnnco,  has  the  remotest  concep- 
tion of  the  suilerings  of  labour  and  the  robbery  of  labour's  earnings.    After  I  have 
heard  and  seen,  personally,  facts,  which  it  needs  bat  the  trouble  of  going  to  the^ 
«pot  to  find  true,  if  I  liarrate  that  personal  eKperieoee  to  the  men  of  other' 
classes,  I  generally  find  that,  though  they  may  not  say  aa  mneh,  they  belis^  tbie 
statement  to  bo  either  unfounded,  or  most  irrosf^ly  exafj^er.itod  :    ATay  I  even  one 
portion  of  the  workingdssses  will  hardly  credit  it,  when  tliey  hear  of  the  grievous 
wrongs  inflicted  on  the  other.    Does  not  this  shew  the  necessity  for  an  organ  of 
gtnerat  and  convtinmua  inUreommunkaUbn     When  told  that  it  is  their  interest, 
M  well  a9  their  duty  to  combine  with  the  other  suffering  portions  of  the  toiUng 
coinmunity,  eren  though  they  may  belong  to  diifcrent  trades,  they  too  fre- 
quently answer  ;  **  we  liavo  ditticulties  enough  to  contend  against  in  our  own  trade, 
without  taking  those  of  others  on  our  shoulders  too.*'    0  !   shortsighted!  when, 
it  is.  by  only  crushing  the  allies  of  your  oppressor,  as  well  as  the  oppressor 
btmielt  tbat  the  system  of  oppreseioo  can  be  stopped  !   Does  not  this  shew  the 
aeeessi^t  alladed  to  in  last  number,  of  having  an  organ  to  develop  the  causes 
of  labour's  wrongs,  the  way  in  which  they  are  inflicted,  the  way  in  which  they 
nro  to  be  removed,  the  way  in  which  a  better  system  is  to  be  brought  about — thus, 
by  siiewing  nn  identity  of  interest  to  producn  a  community  of  action  ? 

To  produce  that  result,  these  '*  Isotes"  stand  dedicate.  To  enable  them  to 
Gontiibate  towards  that  result,  the  support  of  the  sufferer  in  the  shape  of  the 
conveyance  of  information,  is  i^clicitcd.  Giro  me  the  means,  that  xa»  give  me 
the  information,  and  these  Notes''  shall  bo  as  complete  an  expoaitioii  of 
labour's  wrongs,  rights,  and  remedies,  as  it  is  possible  to  put  in  print.  I  may 
say  this,  because  what  I  want  is,  that  the  workingman  should  spbak.  FOR 
iUMSi:,Li<',  and.  lione  can  describe  a  want  so  well  as  he  wliu  sutlers  from  it* 

-Snnlyi  anoh  ain  exposition  of  the  labomr  ^iieatiea,  aneh  aa  aU«eamprsli«iidtef^ 
fj&atstwX  wlrvey  is  required.  Such  the  class-ipresa  cmmot  or  will  not  gfve*  'Soeb 
rae  means  are  offered  for  in  this  publication. 

I  atn  convinced  such  an  organ  would  bo  of  infinite  value.  It  is,  however,  of 
no  use  making  an  offer  if  no  one  hears  of  it  when  it  is  made.  1  therL'fnre 
urgently  request,  that  whoever  reads  this  page,  and  feels  an  interest  iu  the 
question,  wi^  communUatB  its  contents^  as  far  as  praeHeabU,  to  evety  loorhitiff* 
man  Ae  tnoso&'-and  forward  me  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  local  seers* 
taries  or  managers  of  Trades  Associations,  and  associated  hodieaof  workingmcn, 
as  also  of  all  workinymen  takitig  an  active  interest  in  the  condition  of  their 
brother  workingmen  in  their  neighbour hood^  that  I  may  personally  place  myself 
m  eommunicatton  with  them  on  this  subject.  .  . 

All  letters  fbr  me  to  be  addreasad  to  the  eate  of  Mr.  P«vey,  FoblMier,  47, 
Hblyvetl  BCn<^  Btrmdy  Londoli. 

TlIK  COAL  AND  mONS'I'OKB  MINERS  OF  WALBS. 


The  condition  of  the  Welch  Miners  is  such,  as 
wo«i4  be  baF«lly  believed  to  e:cist  after  the 
Aaitatff  of  IsMatien  on  the  solpect.  A  Star 
pff^  thai alFiaws  are  inefficadonslto  protect 
Hiilrtiii'iiwm  ftm  pitnder  and  i^jintlce^ 


until  the  workin«^-mf\n  is  the  ma'itcr  of  h\n  own 
labour,  partly,  by  working  for  himself,  partly, 
by  hhraable  IftMvr  baeteiin^so  BOiRv«,  thaltM 
workaawa  can  didale  Us  own  t«ni». 
tAa  av*afa  wafta  of  tiie  Welch  UXUsa, 
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working  six  clays  in  the  week,  is  only  from  Os. 
to  10s.  weekly — and  there  are  some  who 
Mkially  work  for  a  •hilling  a  daj,  at  thh,  the 
BHMt  laborious,  and  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
employments  I  Out  of  this,  they  have  besides 
to  |>av  for  po«'der.  Thus  the  condition  of  the 
Welch  Miners  it  ioferiof'  to  that  of  almost  all 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Ilorc,  iu  Mcithyr,  Dowliil'?,  nnd  Aberdaro, 
where  I  am  writing,  all  the  mines  are  princi- 
psUy  the  property  of  four  or  five  great  mine 
owneri^-aad  between  them  and  their  men 
there  interpxos  scareely  any  intermediate 
daas.  There  is  nothini;  but  lord  and  serf  —the 
middle,  or  shopkeeping^elass  exists  in  the 
smallest  possiUo  d-  gK<^  owing  to  the  adoption 
of  tlic  inramouM  truck  system,  despite  Lonl 
Ashley  au<l  his  legishitiou.  Amonjf  the  rwu. 
there  h  no  union  of  any  kind.  Neither  trades 
nnioa,  potiiioal  organintioo,  meehaniet*  insti- 
tutes, terai»eranco  societies,  or  anythinp^  that 
can  tie  in.m  to  nnn,  and  thus  form  a  bwly  of 
resistance  against  the  bold,  naked,  shameless 
despotiam  w  tho  rieh  employer.  Tbe  reoolts 
are  manifest  In  tbe  following  grieTanees«  a 
few,  out  of  many,  that  have  oome  to  my 
knowledge. 

Tbt  miner  roecim  hie  wagct  vumlJily  — 
instead  of  weekly — a  great  inconvenience,  and 
a  positive  Ions  to  the  workman, — but  a  plan 
artfully  adopted  by  the  master  t4>  suit  his  pur- 
po9ct  of  extortion.  By  Lord  Ashley's  Act,  the 
track  ^tcm,  or  payment  of  wnges  in  kind, 
was  supposed  to  be  put  an  end  to.  But,  as  tbe 
workmen  receive  their  wages  only  onco  a 
month,  tho  iron* masters  and  coal  owners  of 
Wales  give  their  men  "  Notes,*'  or  orders  on 
the  shops  which  they  themsolres  keep,  or 
which  their  foremen,  dtc,  keep  for  them,  on 
tho  presentation  of  which  order,*  they  receive 
groearics,  oandlos,  bacon,  or  whatever  they 
may  want,  np  to  a  cot  t.nin  value,  commensu- 
,  rate  with  the  month's  wage.  When  pay  day 
comes  round,  the  men  receive  the  OGs.  nr  40s. 
for  their  month's  work — they  receive  it  in 
money,  it  is  true,  in  tho  one  room,  but  are 
forthwith  obliged  to  go  into  the  next,  hnd  p^y 
it  away  for  theijooiU  and  gt'ocoics  they  received 
on  the  tlreng(h  of  their  trden/  So  much  for 
law  making.  D<ws  not  this  again  prove  that 
labour  can  find  ho  protection,  until  labour  is 
its  own  master !  The  wages  of  0:*.  or  10a.  per 
week  are  by  this-  means  rednecd  to  fiir  less  in 
reality,  for  the  price  and  qoality  of  the  goods 
given  amount  to  an  indefinite  reduction.  Of 
course,  if  a  working-man  refuses  to  buy  and  to 
pay  after  this  mMiien->he  may  "get  work 
elsewhere.**  But  as  a  few  men  moo<^lise  all 
the  mines  of  the  country,  and  as  those  few  men 
aU  act  in  ooooert  and  collusion,  the  "  getting 
wedt  dsewheta**  amounts  to  geuing  no  work  at 
all— it  aau>«|its  to  **tkMtkaU  idU,  Mane,  and 
rot  and  die-^nd  Bee  those  dmr  to  <Aei  fuith 
t  'cccnical  before  thyeyee,** 


The  Rystcm  that  ro/>a  demoralises  also,  ll  is 
a  common  thing  fur  roasters,  foremen,  or  their 
frieade,  to  be  tbe  proprietors  of  pnblie^honses. 
They  have  therefore  an  interestin  eneoarsgisg 
drunkenness.  This  ihey  do  most  efftdtiaUy. 
Formerly,  the  object  was  achieved  by  paying 
wAgcs  in  tho  pohlio-hoase — ^a  rare  uanrert 
night  for  the  publican  was  the  night  of  pay- 
ment! By  l  ord  A'*hlcy'«  act  this  is  rendered 
illegal — as  far  as  regards  miners, — ^tkeworkmsn 
being  enabled  te  veeorer  his  wages  over  again, 
if  paid  tu  him  in  a  public  house.  An  ex- 
eellent  regulation,  that  oufjht  to  be  carried  out 
through  all  trades — for  few  workmen  have  tbe 
self  dignity  and  firmness  not  to  spend  a  per- 
centage of  the  wages  they  hate  reeeired  m  a 
poV  of  l>eer,  and  often  far  more,  when  their 
comrades  are  doing  the  like  around  tlicm. 
Xay !  the  payment  in  tJu  public  Jutme  it  a 
stfsleinatic  temptation  to  dra»ienn€9t  ami 
(Icbiiuchcry. 

But,  Lord  Ashley's  Act,  as  already  stated, 
forbids  it,  in  referen  c  to  mines.    JIow,  then, 
do  the  ironmasters  and  eoalownen^  lbeq[b 
sons  of  Mammon,  who  seem  to  have  obtaiMd 
fresh  lessons  from  the  "  EVil  One,"  in  the 
bowels  of  the  Earth  below, — hew,  I  any,  do  thiy 
elude  the  prortstons  of  thh  Aet f  Thmr  dedatt 
sixpence  from  the  eanings  of  the  wonuagnss 
for  beer,  and  allow  every  man  to  have  credit 
to  that  amount  in  the  publichouse  they  pa- 
tronise, or  In  which  they  are  interorted.  Ths 
result  is,  that  habits  of  intemperance  are  en- 
couraged — and  the  workman,  lured  into  the 
snare  of  Tioe,  drinks  more  than  sixpenny  worth 
— nnmbers  are  congregated  on  given  nights  ia 
the  beerahop — drunkenneie  is  sure  to  snws 
perhaps  riot  —  and  many  a  sober  m.-^n  hsi 
been  made  a  drunkard — many  an  honest  mas 
been  ruined,  by  the  infernal  system  which  these 
vile  satelUtca  of  heU  eetabfisb.  Good  God! 
tho  language  is  strong,  but  one's  blood  boiL^ 
to  think  of  the  atrtKrities  of  the  whole  labour* 
xystem  in  England.     Talk  of  educatioa! 
That  is  tbe  way  in  which  the  rieh  cdacsts 
the  poor !  Talk  of  withholding  the  francbiso 
because!     our  intemperance  or  ignorance— 
they  make  us  intemperate  and  ignorant  when 
we  wenld^  not  otherwise  be  so— they  keep  ss 
so  in  the  ignorance  and  vice  they  have  created. 
Education  needful  to  fit  us  for  political  power? 
iio !  political  power  is  necessary  to  fit  us  for 
edoestion! 

But,  suppose  a  mm  to  be  a  teetotaler^ 
not  to  drink  any  beer — and  accordingly  to  bare 
no  need  for  the  sixpence  credit  at  tbe  public 
hoos^  and  the  sixpence  rednetlon  in  hit 
wages  :  (at  any  rate,  tho  man  might  be  il* 
lowed  to  spend  the  sixpence  in  a  public  boose 
of  his  own  choosing — not  that  of  tbe  master's 
<~«nd  for  good  beer,  not  for  bad)-4a  thit 
eaae^  if  thf  workman  is  a  teetotalor,  themertir 
is  very  merciful  —  he  merely  deducU  tSBis 
rsxcK  /rom  the  wage*  of  Lhe  mam  dqiigM  ^ 
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for  nothing  at  all — deducts  it  b3oau««e  ho  is 

▼IrtOOUS — DEDUCTS  IT  DECAUSK  UK  19  SOBER  I 

thu9  offering  a  premiam  forilninkenneH.  and 

lajini;  a  penalty  on  sobriety  !  These  are  the 

men  who  tell  you,  your  slavery  is  .ill  your 
owu  lauit — who  twit  ^  ou  witli  intcmperaDco — 
who  taunt  you  with  the  money  you  fspcnd  in 
drink — who  reproach  you  with  your  rices. 
Good  heaven  •  Unw  long  will  you  ■^nbniit  to 

tbesesanctimoDious  liypooriles — these  legalised 
robbers  I 

By  Lord  AsMey^s  net  infant  labour  in  the 
mines  was  expressly  forbidden.  Has  it  censed  ? 
Nothing  of  the  sort!  Children  arc  taken  down 
thoninet  on  the  bftck  of  the  father  to  spend 
the  day.  What  are  they  to  do  with  the 
children — who  is  to  mind  tl.  m— father  and 
mother  toiling  at  starvation  pittance — obliged 
to  devote  every  power  to  life-crushing  labour 
^wbo  is  to  mind  the  ebild— it  goes  down  to 
its  cheerful  nurseri/,  the  ISTine  !  There,  de- 
spite the  act,  it  is  pljtced  to  close  the  doors 
after  tbe  horse  has  passed — there  it  sits  the 
llveloag  day—deep  down  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth— in  the  fetid  air — in  utter  darkncsit, 
MVL-  tbc  miserable  glimmer  of  a  solitary  rusli- 
hght  in  tiiose  dreadful  vaults  and  passages. 
Above,  far  above,  on  thesnrfaoe  of  the  earth, 
t>eyond  the  sight  and  hearing  of  that  hapless 
child,  the  sun  is  shining,  the  birds  are  singing, 
tbe  streams  are  flowing,  the  grass  and  corn 
md  flowers  are  waving  in  thoir  beauty— but 
there  he  sits,  watching  the  opening  and 
closinfj  of  that  dismal  door,  that  admits  no 
light,  no  air  —  no  hope.  Tliot  child  never 
bwomes  a  Mair~fbr  that  cliild  there  is  no 
edaeation — its  mind  is  untaught,  its  heart 
unelerated — it"?  frame  withers  in  a  crippled 
growth — and  it  is  bul  a  poor  consolation  to 
tnialE  that  tliobe  feeble  little  hands  may  one 
dsyetoso  the  frates  of  heaven  against  the  rich 
norderers  w!io   massacred  the   irinncents  of 

Christian"  England  bj  the  right  of  "  Chria- 

tlMlhlWS»»' 

Nay  I  oTen  Hwte  tlum  thit,  the  children  are 

obliged  to  push  the  little  trucks  laden  with 
coal  and  ore  along  the  low,  narrow  passages, — 
their  diminutive  stnictare  reouit  ing  less  space, 
and  thus  taving  eipeuM In  enewing  passages! 
This  it  a  fad,  despite  the  act  Let  those  who 
doobt,  go  and  sec  for  themselves.  The  social 
despotism  is  too  strong  tor  the  law.  Whoever 
daiei  to  eomplain  or  to  impeaeh  is  sure  of  ruin. 
There  is  no  power  strong  enough  to  enforce  the 
on  behalf  of  the  workmen — since  the  worlc- 
raaa's  work,  that  is  hia  lifct  is  completely  at  the 
dihpoial  of  the  master — ^just  as  effeotuaUj  as  it 
is  in  those  countries,  where  the  lord  bas  power 
of  life  and  death  over  his  serf. 

Uie  uselessness  of  resistance,  the  vainness 
^tflftes  is  proved  by  that  of  the  miners  of 
CNntorganshire^  They  struek  against  a  redoo- 
iHa.    Their  maBtcr,  however,  was  the  pro- 


well.  The  Glamorganshire  miners  thought  ho 
must  come  to  their  terms :  not  so !  Ho  did  not 
attempt  the  reduetion  with  hit  If  onmonthshhre 
bauds,  but  worked  his  mines  in  that  county 
doubly  — 30  that  he  was  a!)le  to  meet  his 
engagements  and  to  fulfil  his  contracts,  not- 
withstanding tha  strike  in  Glamorganshire. 
Tho  Monmtmthshire  miners  never  thought  of 
joining  their  less  fortunate  brethren ;  they  were 
receiving  full  wages,  they  had  credit  at  the 
beer  shop — it  was  "all  right"  with  them-^ 
"  why  should  they  bother  themselves  aliout 
grievances  thry  did  not  fo<jl?" — there  wa*i  m 
bond  of  union,  and,  accordingly,  the  Gl.imor« 
ganshire  miners  were  forc^.d  to  succumb.  The 
precedent  established — ^the  rsdneUon  effaolad— 
the  turn  of  Monmonthshire  cornea  next.  But, 
even  hn<\  the  other  body  of  miners  joined  tho 
strike — (and  it  iic^uires  some  J'orc6ig}U,  some 
noiadomt  some  generosity,  for  men  rceeiTing 
average  wages  to  strike,  because  oiuEns  re- 
ceive less — it  foresight,  it  is  wisdom, 
nevertheless) — had  tUey,  1  say,  joined  tu  the 
strike,  the  masters  were  prepared  for  tbe 
eventuality.  All  the  other  mine  owners  would 
have  supplied  their  colleague  with  the  amount 
of  coal  rec^uired. — For  the  strike,  therefore* 
be  cffectirc,  it  would  be  necessary  for  all  the 
miners  throughout  the  countiy  to  strike.  But 
even  this  would  not  be  enough  :  it  would  be 
further  necessary  for  all  other  working-men  to 
refuse  to  take  their  plaees  in  the  mince.  But, 
again,  even  this  must  eventually  fkil.  For, 
though  the  rich  would  lose,  they  can  <r^Tord  to 
lose,  BUT  TUB  rooa  CAKiier.  That  which  would 
only  pinch  their  little  finger,  would  ampntato 
your  entire  arm.  Uuling  as  they  do  export 
and  import,  commerce,  trade,  funds,  and 
credit,  commanding  tho  armed  forces  of  the 
country, — and  certain  of  the  support  of  tbe 
rich  of  other  nations  in  their  crusade  against 
lal-iiur — non-prndnction,  cessation  of  work, 
striito,  even  were  it  as  general  as  once  proposed 
in  the  "sacred  month,"  would  cnsue.illf.bat 
one  of  two  things— Civil  war,  or  the  ruin  and 
submission  of  t!ie  workini^-classes  beneath  ix 
slavery  more  hopeless  than  ever.  Now,  all 
the  time,  trouble,  labour,  money,  energy,  and 
talent  expended  Ibr  a  mere  rise  in  wages, 
which,  if  directed  to  that  object  alone,  would 
inevitably  fail, — might  be  directed  to  an  obj"ct 
of  much  greater  importance,  an  object  whose 
results  might  be  pertnanent^  with  the  certainty 
of  success  attending  a  well  regulated  effort.  It 
might  bo  directed  towards  the  achievement  of 
political  power, — without  which,  as  shewn 
again  and  again,  sodal  rrgenerstlon,  untfcfsal 
education,  and  freedom  are  impossible  of 
attainment.  If  we  are  to  pay  so  h'y^h  a  price, 
let  us  at  least  get  the  most  we  can  fur  oar 
money. 

It  is  not  denied  that  strikes  have  at  times 
been  successful.  This  lias  been  where  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work  had  to  be  done  by  a  given 
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time,  and  where,  for  a  momeat,  there  might 
not  1^  a  eoiBpetitiTe  raaenre  of  a  raffioient  cs* 

tent  in  the  artificial  labour  market — that  is, 
when  there  might  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
workmen  unemployed,  and  eager  to  get  work 
at  any  priee^  te  wpkoe  the  men  who  atniek. 
It  ia  never,  except  in  such  a  case,  that  a  strike 
has  proved  successful.  But  what  has  it  done — 
after  having  cost  weeks,  perhaps  months  of 
anguish,  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of 
[iounds  to  tiie  workmen  still  employed — 
tlim,  bi  reality  epectinr/  (he  reduction, 
not  only  for  those  who,  by  striking^  were 
Kdttoed  to  fi/oihing,  bat  fbr  those  ahk>  who  sup- 
ported them  out  of  the  wages  tliey  were  still 
receiving— wimt,  I  repeat,  lias  it  effected  ? — 
Has  it  touched  the  cavute  of  low  wages,  or  has 
it  not  rather,  merely  been  applying  a  salve''  to 
the  ^ji^BdL  Clearly,  the  latter  only — it  has 
been  a  pafttafivr  (and  that  too  of  a  very 
4uc«ilionablo  character) — not  a  remedy.  It 
has  raised  some  body  of  working-men  in  a  few 
instanees,  for  a  short  time — but  it  has  not 
prevented  them  slipping  down  tho  inclined 
planeof  our  social  state  again — (lieif  may  have 
viadi  one  step  in  advawc,  Out  they  hat  e  slijj^i 
down  two,  shortly  afW, — as  the  pre  lenk  condi- 
tion of  the  working  population  proves. 

I  readily  admit,  tiiat'  strikes,  desperate, 
costly,  and  exhausting  as  the  remedy  is,  may 
be  necessary  sometines.  Of  two  evils, 
th^  may  be  tho  least  But  what  I  assert  is 
this :  that  the  time,  money,  organization, 
energy  and  talent,  that  have  been  expended  in 
nseleai  strikes,  would,  if  durected  wholly  to 
that  object,  have  gained  the  onABnit,and  thus 
have  rendered  strikes  no  longer  necessary  by 
giving  us  the  political  power  to  remove  the 
•oeiar  cansca  of  which  strikca  are  bui  the 
ilftet  and  not  the  remtdy. 

Krnest  .Tonls, 
P.3. — Since  writing  the  above,  the  luUuwing 
Ikdts  have  come  to  my  knowledge— factd,  the 
proof  of  the  <K)rre3tness  of  which,  in  every  par- 
ticular, I  have  most  fully  ascertained  before 
committing  them  to  paper.  Facts  which  do 
not  embrace  merely  isolated  instances,  but  the 
general  practice  in  the  Welsh  mining  districts. 
Facts,  embodying  the  results  of  a  long  series  of 
encroachments,  based  on  systematic  pluiuler — 
&ct8  that  it  is  perfectly  wonderful  tiie  workman 
can  personally  experience,  and  submit  to^  for  a 
single  hour!  Indeed — all  these  encroachments 
have  hmn  gradual.  Could  the  workingman 
suddenly  have  had  then)  presented  to  his  view, 
had  he  at  once  been  told  <*yott  shall  submit  to 
all  this" — he  would  have  spumed  the  idea;  if 
it  had  been  prophesied  to  him  "  you  will  submit 
to  this  in  a  year  or  two !" — he  would  have 
laughed  at  the  prophet  Bat  thus  it  is:  he  has 
submitted,  becaoso  the  encroachment— tho 
oppression  has  been  systematised  and  gra«lual ; 
it  has  been  a  steady  tide,  ever  encroaching, 
wateUng  evnry  opportoniiyy  seising  his  momeat 


of  weakues^,  taking  advantage  of  his  momantof 
distress,  and  winding  him  Imperceptibly  in  the 

meshes  of  its  all  pervading  power. 

To  resume :  the  y^ader  will  recollect  how  ia 
the  case  of  the  plasterers  the  back  wages  of  the 
men  were  retained  by  the  employer,  kesplag 

the  payments  continually  one  day  in  arrear.  A 
system  akin  to  this,  but  of  a  character  iutiiiitely 
more  gross,  is  practised  by  the  Welsh  miu«« 
ownets. 

The  miner  is  paid  by  the  ton — aocordinc:  to 
weight.    The  masters  reckon  six  score,  12Uib. 
to  the  cwt.,  instead  of  0  score  12ihs. — tb^  IswM 
weight—which  makes  a  diilbrenoe  of  KtOlbs^li 
the  ton — out  of  which  the  minsr  is  thus  dslibs^ 
ately  robbed.    But  thiji  is  not  all.    The  miner 
is  paid  by  the  toil,  but  the  ''mine"  is  not 
weighed  on  bei  ug  raised.  It  la  left  at  the  pit- 
mouth — and  64  per  ton.ls  Icept  back  from  the 
workman's  wages,  as  a  reserve,  lost,  in  their 
"  rough  guess"  of  the  uuweighed  "mine"  they 
should  have  estimated  the  weight  as  too  much. 
Here  you  have  robbery  number  two.  But  this 
again  is  not  all.    I  have  already  stated,  that 
the  "mine"  is  not  weighed  on  being  raised.  It 
is  left  at  the  pit -mouth  for  15  or  IS  muotUs, 
often  for  3  years  exposed  to  the  action  of  tks 
air.  The  consequence  is,  that  it  loses  in  weight 
to  an  enormous  extent.  Sometimes  the  common 
ore  is  actually  lost.    W/ien  tJic  wisiyhl  has  llm 
lemdimiiiiated,th4**mine**uweighei!  Tlis 
workingman  is  found  to  have  received  too  macb, 
and  compelled  to  mnko  up  for  the  supposed  over- 
payment, by  working  fur  nothing,  or  else  be  is 
placed  in  the  county  court,  and  riibied.  BSm 
you  have  robbery  number  three.    Not  content 
with  this — as  it  requires  "  mine,"  or  rubbish  to 
keep  the  furnaces  in  working  order,  the  masters 
actually  nse  the    mine "  thf  wnrkoan  hsi 
raised,  for  this  purpose,  without  paying  Idsi  one 
fraction  for  the  same  !    Here  you  have  robbery 
number  four.   But  again— this  is  not  all.  The 
next  means  by  wiiich  the  miner  ia  still  farther 
n l)Li d,  is  by  •'cropping.**  Per  Instanosi  the 
collier  in  the  level  tills  the  "tram"  or  track, 
with  coal.    Tlie  masters  don't  want  small  coal, 
and  therefore  they  ''crop  "  or  deduct  so  much 
from  the  weight  of  the  trara-lbll»aa  eoosititotiiV 
small  coal,  for  which  they  pay  the  workman 
nothing.    They  therefore  crop  a  certain  amount 
of  c  oal  from  each  tram,  to  make  up  for  the  small 
coal  they  think  itraay  eontain»withonttrooblisg 
themselves  to  see  whether  It  doss  contain  lOifB 
coal  or  not ;  their  own  conscience  being  the  only 
rule  by  which  the  amount  of  cropping  is  decided. 
Some  coal  breaks  on  the  road  from  tae  levslr- 
but  the  miner  must  bear  the  loss,  not  the  master. 
In  this  way  they  crop  1  or  2,  sometimes  3  cwt. 
from  each  tram — sometimes  even  the  entire 
tram,  the  workingman  not  receiving  one  solitsiy 
farthing  for  the  amount  tkua  Chopped.  But  this 
cropped  coal  the  master  uses  for  his  stes»- 
engmes,he  burns  all  his  limestone  audirobsmf 
with  it,  and  uses  it  for  several  other  W^l^ 
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besides  !  Her©  you  have  robbery  nnmber  five. 
But  again  and  again — the  plunder  does  not  stop 
here.  In  making  coke,-thg  coker  miikes  it  by 
the  "  yield  *'  or  tha  weight  of  coal,  eo  much  ootl 
Wttg  expected  to  maKe  so  maeh  coke.  The 
coker  and  cropper  b^in:^  <?nmetimcs  the  same 
person — and  that  not  untrcquently.  In  that 
case  the  coker  crops  profusely  to  make  up  the 
"  yield"— end  here  an  addinonal  stimulus  is 
given  to  one  vrorkingroan  to  rob  the  otiioi. 
The  same  with  iron. — Now  let  the  reader  look 
back  At  this  catalogue  of  grievances,  one  fol- 
lowing the  other,  this  winnowing  of  wages 
thronirh  sieve  after  sieve,  eacli  more  fine  and 
iniperf  ious  than  the  otiier — before  the  workman 
|p;et8  the  miserable  residue  !  Recapitulate  these 
Items— look  at  the  enormotts  and  fhuidnlent 
gains  of  the  master  thus  effected.  They  have 
laws  against  false  weifij^its  and  measures — why 
do  those  laws  affect  the  small  tradesman,  only, 
and  not  touch  the  great  ''ironmaster*'  and 
*•  eoaUkiii^  too  ?  Wliy  ?  bocause  coal-kings 
and  ironrnftflters  make  tiie  laws,  and  working- 
men  and  small  shopkeeper's  don't. 

Mncb,  mnch  might  be  added  to  the  above— 
ai»  fw  inatanee,  in  reference  to  the  foundcries 
iron-works,  etc.  One  case  by  way  of  illu-^tra- 
tion :  when  the  rails  are  turned  cut  of  the 
works,  numbers  of  them  are  mailed  aB**vfatte 
rails,"  Forsoehthe  workman  gets  no  wages. 
Itiit  tlicso  waste-rails"  the  masters  use  upon 
tlipir  ruiies  on  miles  of  railroad  leadin<i  from 
their  pitmouths  to  the  stations! — thus  laying 
down  their  roads  for  nothing,  by  swindling  the 
wnrkingman  I 

If  the  miner  or  workman  remonstrates  against 
the  system  above  described,  ho  is  turned 
adril^  and  he  must  perish  by  the  roadside  or 
in  the  Bastile,  because  all  the  mines  in  the 
hingdom  are  the  pwpi  rty  of  a  fev'  indiricbmh, 
who  act  in  concert  against  the  working  man. 

Thus  monopoly  of  pro{)crty  completes  the 
aoeial  tyranny  wbiek  the  monopoly  of  political 
power  protects. 

Prices  may  rise,  but  the  wages  of  the  miner, 
rise  not  with  them.  Some  time  since,  when 
the  last  rise  in  iron  took  place,  the  miners  of 
a  rich  Welch  mine-owner  asked  him  for  a  rise 
of  wage  in  consequence,  because  his  proQts  by 
their  labour  had  become  so  much  greater. 
*'What  is  the  price  of  my  iron  to  yon  ?  iHiat  is 
my  business.  The  iron  is  my  property,  and 
the  iron  market  is  iny  look-out.  Tne  labour 
market  is  yours.  When  your  labour  grows 
scarce,  you  can  dictate  a  rise  in  its  price ;  but 
you  ba?e  no  basinesa  to  interfere  about  my 
iron.*' 

Those  words  read  a  lesson.  Make  hirable 
liAovr  fcawf— make  the  master  ran  about  for 
a  workman,  inrtead  of  the  workman  for  a 
.  master !  This  you  can  effect  alone  by  thinning 
'the  competitive  labour  market.  Tbi^  again, 
you  cm  do  alsiia  by  naking  a  number  of 
fnh^  mm  their  wm  enplojm  en  land  and 


loom*  in  mine  and  factory.   This,  still  further^ 

you  can  accomplish  alone  by  means  of  that 
political  power  wbich.by  protecting  associatkon, 
niaU  tender  !t  possible,  and  which,  by  breaking 
down  monopoly,  shall  unlock  the  land. 

I  am  happy  to  liave  born  [ilaccd  in  a  position 
for  giving  to  the  world  this  exposure  of  the 
mining  system  in  Wales — and  thankful  to  the 
friends  who  have  aopplied  me  with  cbe  infor- 
mation. Let  thbm  coxTUnTB  so  to  i^o  -ia 
these  pasfes,  fcarlessl}'  and  boldly,  shall  every 
act  of  tyranny  under  which  they  sulfer,  be 
exposed.  The  Toil  shall  be  torn  off  the  infernal 
system — and  beln^  seen  in  it''  naked  hideous: 
ness,  the  workinxnian  shall  t:row  asliamod  of 
the  moral  cowardice,  the  disgraceful  servility 
which  causes  htm  to  cringe  beneath  it  as  he 
does  at  present. 

Still  greater  pleasure  does  it  afford  me  to 
find  that  the  Trades  are  beginning  to  respond 
to  my  appeal,  as  the  following  Taldable  com- 
munication, from  Lancashire  eTtac^— a  com- 
munication which,  r  hive  reason  to  believe, 
will  bo  maintained  tVom  week  to  week..  Let 
us  (proceed  in  this  path,  and  we  will  raise  such 
a  moral  hurricane  around  the  despoilers  of  the 
people,  as  will  soon  cfear  the  atmosphere  of 
labour  from  their  p^tilential  influence.  Sub- 
joined  is  the  statement  referred  to  on 

THE  LANCASniRF  MTLT.OWNERS. 

ScuE  time  since,  the  weavers  uf  Messrs.  Ben- 
son and  Co.  of  Droylsden,  left  their  work  in 
eonsrqaence  of  an  attempted  redaction  In  their 
wages  of  ten  per  cent    together  with  other 
q;riev;inces,  such  as  locking  tiic  door  hefore 
0  clock  in  the  morning  (the  time  of  starting) 
and  afterwards  heaiinff  or  fining  tk€  waverB 
Jor  heing  too  laV:!    This  an<l  other  practices 
were  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  earnings 
of  the  weavers  were  considerably  curUiilcd, 
and  they  could  not  bear  it  any  longer.  They 
left  their  work  and  sought  the  assistance  of 
their  fellow  workmen,  which  wr^^  generously 
given,  afid  for  some  time  the  weavers  have  been 
receiving  tevtn  JvUlinga  per  week  from  tlie 
association.    The  master,  who  is  a  largo  sub* 
scriber  to  the  Missionary  Society  and  other 
religious  funds,  has  availed  himself  of  «very] 
means  in  his  power  to  sow  dissension  in  tMi 
ranks  of  the  men,  but  hitherto  hia  alma  baTel 
been  frustrated.    Some  time  since  a  meeting^ 
took  placebctween  myself,  a  numberot  weavers^ 
and  the  Droylsden  mannfactarers.  when 
was  agreed  that  the  dispute  should  be  settle 
by  arbitration.  But  it  was  all  a  farce,  for  whi  n 
we  camo  to  meet  them,  the  arbitrators  for^ 
the  ma^itei-s  had  no  power  to  end  the  strikoj^ 
but  on  the  master's  terms.  Uafortunatel}-^! 
there  are  in  every  town  a  few,  base  enough  to 
do  anything  for  money.  Mr.  Benson  got  a  few, 
of  these,  and  sent  them  as  emissaries  to 
cheater*  and  Warrington,  where  there 
a  great  ttunber  oat  «f  work.  But 


got  a  few, 
to  ManV 
here  arn 
fo  then 
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honour  be  it  said,  tbe  honcBt  antl  starving  ope- 
ratives refused  to  leave  their  wretched  homes/ 
The  mtstera  did,  ]iow«Ter,  tineeed  Id  Kettiog 
a  fyw  drunken  and  worthless  characters  from 
AVan  ington.  nnd  sonic  from  the  sinks  of  Doatis- 
gate.  ia  Manciicatcr,  and  such  like  places. 
Stteh  are  the  men  with  wliieh  Mr.  Benaoa  liM 
partially  filled  his  mill. 

But  the  M'orst  13  yet  to  be  told :  thej»e  straa> 
geis  are  huddled  together  in  scores  in  one  small 
bou8^  provided  bjr  tbe  master;  and  there  their 
fltth  and  dirt  is  alloired  to  accumulate.  A 
frighlfnl  disease,  called  the  "black  fever,''  ha? 
already  made  ito  appearance,  and  swept  away 
two  of  its  victims.  Thtu  it  seems  the  fiiir  and 
pleasant  village  cf  Diuylsden  is  to  he  tilled  with 
discas(*;  thr  honest  operutivcs  are  tobe  thrown 
out  of  work,  turned  out  of  their  honies,  and  cast 
adrift  on  tlie  wide  world,  becanae  tbejr  will  not 
toil  and  be  slavea  for  a  rich,  but  scoundrel, 
cotton -lord. 

There  in  another  manufacturer,  named  Cooper, 
in  Stockport,  who  reduced  bis  weavers'  wages 
by  more  than  ten  per  cent,  below  the  standard 
pah!  by  other  runftors.  Tlio  we.ivers  wiiitcd 
upon  bini,  to  reason  the  matter  over;  but  he 
treated  them  with  contempt.  Two  other  depu- 
tations have  waited  upon  him,  one  firom  the 
local  committees  of  oporalivc^,  .in  l  (ho.  other 
from  iho  central  committee  of  iho  Factory 
Woikerd'  Associutiou,  but  tliey  have  been 
treated  with  the  most  noparalleled  and  galling 
insolence.  IIo  maintains  that  ho  ^vill  not  give 
more  for  weavini,',  no  niaiu^r  what  otlicrs  are 
giving.  lie  hus  already  dii»charged  a  number 
of  hands,  who  have  bad  the  maiillness  to  de- 
mand the  same  rate  of  wagt^s  as  others  receive 
for  the  same  sort  of  work.  It  seems  thi^i  mill- 
owner  is  determined  to  deprive  the  weavers  of 
their  costomary  wages ;  hu  makes  no  secret  of 
the  matter;  he  t^b  them  he  will  not  give  the 
same  rnte  of  wages  ns  others,  and  he  adda— >«/ 
the)/  do  not  likii  it  tht>j  ,nay  have. 

V     '       JOHX  D.  HOHSFALL, 

"^i^Cdral  Secretary  to  the  Factory 
Workers'  Association, 
JtojsV>n#  Acguit  tub,  IS 51. 


May  it  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  remarks  to 
he  above?  A  very  angry  feeling,  Ij  leurn, 
xi.^ts  between  the  men  taken  into  Mr.  Ben- 
on'.H  (Mnplov  at  Droylsden,  and  t'.ie  now  hanils 
e  has  obtained.  It  is  natural  that  sin  h  should 
>e  the  ra.4e — but  it  hi^Iiiy  iiupulilic  tiiat  that 
jlostility  vbouM  be  encouraged.  DoubUessly, 
»1hc  men  obtained  are  generally  the  least  coti> 
ientious,  the  least  honourable,  among  working* 
en — doubtlessly  tbcy  are,  many  of  ihem,  di.sso- 
te  and  dranken,— 'and  profookolyioxorant. 
I'Lve  tills  nut  the  case,  they  would  not  lend 
jjomselves  as  tools  to  themastort;,  to  strengthen 
ie  power  of  the  latter,  and  to  cut  the  throats 


of  their  frllow-workraen.  For  the  knife  they 
now  use  against  their  brothers,  Will  be  tomont 
of  their  lumds  ere  long,  by  the  master  who 
makes  them  use  if,  and  will  then  be  turned 
agaii!?<t  themselves.  IJut,  let  it  be  remembered, 
their  ignorance  is  one  cf  tire  principle  causes  of 
their  condner.  We  funst,  tberefora^  instroct 
them — we  must  enlightin  them  as  to  their  real 
interest,  which  is  to  co-Operate  v:l(h  tli«  i-ncn  on 
Strike  against  the  encroachment  of  tbc  mooter. 
Bnt  it  ia  impoeiible  to  enlighten  tbem.  If  their 
hatred  ia  arvttMd.  They  wont  listen  to^rgu- 
ilient,  if  they  arc  insulted  in  the  streets.  The 
more  they  arc  insulted  b^'  the  Droylsdcn  opera- 
tives, the  more  they  will  side  with  tbe  master 
out  of  retentmettt,  and  in  telf-d^Mcc.  "  Divide 
and  conquer," — "set  one  portion  of  the  work- 
ing classes  against  the  other,"  ia  tbe  maxim  of 
oppression.  Had  it  not  been  possible  for  the 
masster  to  have  found  a  competitive  reserve  like 
the  one  with  which  ho  has  iiarlly  rt-filted  hm 
mill,  be  would  have  been  mure  likely  to  have 
come  to  terms,  Tbc  competitive  reserve  moat 
therefore  be  taken  out  cf  his  hands.  They  cau 
only  be  vox  a\\  ity,  not  forced  ov  ff>->  iflsd.  The 
master  has  tiie  law  and  physical  furce  on  his 
sidc^do  not  lot  him  have  the  tympaOiy  of  a 
body  of  workingnicn  as  well.  This  he  will  licvt^ , 
if  the  ill-u'tling  of  the  ticw  liunds  is  aroused 
af^ainst  the  Droylsden  operatives,  A«  Icn*^  a'^ 
ttie  two  parties  liate  each  other,  and  abuse  cacii 
other,  and  ati*aggle  against  each  other,  the 
maste|p  sit.")  securely  looking  or,  laughing  in  his 
sleeve.  Rut,  if  once  the  v.e\s  hands  could 
bo  shewn  their  real  interest,  it  once  tuey,  too, 
were  to  join  the  phalanx  of  the  opprcased^* 
xvlrre  n    dd  the  wnj?<«r  he  then? 

To  achieve  this  result — co.NCi LIATE  them — 
reason  with  them — iu.struct  them.  They  have 
done  you  a  great  injury—- but  the  master  haa 
done  you  a  preater^Aonot  play  into  that  mas* 
ter's  hands.  The  poor  men  are  but  the  crcat  urea 
of  circumstances — they  are  but  what  tbe  system 
boa  made  them — bnt  tqk  uabters  uaeb  vau 
SYSTBii !  Forgive  tbe  men,  on  the  ground  ef ' 
their  ignorance — shew  them  that  their  self- 
interest  tells  tbcMU  to  join  with  you.  and  not 
wjaimst  you — when  t-nce  they  see  this,  the 
union  will  be  effected,  for  self-inteie^t  is  in 
general  the  basis  of  modern  action.  Hold  he- 
fore  them  the  fflorioiis  example  oj  the  mm  in 
ManchcateTt  Warrtnyton^  and  elsewhere,  who 
refvMd  to  workt  though  Carving  in  vnwUHnff 
idleness/  That  will  come  home  to  thnrn  mora 
thnn  any  argunieut —Aud  convince  them,  nvno 
than  anything  else,  which  way  their  interest 
lies;  for  they  will  justly  argue  that  there  man  | 
be  some  object  and  reason  for  a  self-denial  like 
to  that,  and  some  strength  in  n  combination  {j^ji 
workmg-men  carried  on  in  sucii  a  spirit.  1''.^' 

Honour,  indeed !  to  the  true  hearts  wt»  it 
fused  to  war  against  their  brothers  in  the  8oci|l  \ 
battle — the  most  desolating  of  all.  That 
the  true  ch  i v  al  ry  1   What  other  order  of  ^ 


m 
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pfCMhU  lift  wltlicaumplwttkt  to  thai!  finch 

faien  deserve  io  cnnqner  nnd  to  rule — and  con- 
quor  and  rule  the^  will,  if  they  ?««t^«  their  euer- 
and  direct  ttlat  uuited  power  in  the  right  1 


chaiuMl— ftvlUlif  al  tlM  cauu  of  sockl  erU^ 
auii  not  Biertljr  cjlfM^meDtiiUstiig  on  the  hart 
diecta.  £.  J. 


m  BBASSIEB^  A  DEMOCRATIC  BOMANCE, 


coMPtLtD  rnoM 

t4IB  ^OURIIAli  or  A  HfiMOCRAT,  TBB  COKFKS8IOB8  OF  A  DEHAOiKlUB, 

TOE  MrnUTBB  OF  A  SPY, 

(Coattnued  from  Ko»  15.) 

CHAriKR  20.— XiiK  iJAcroKY. 

Some  miles  from  the  factory  towii  where  the  great  capitalist  gave  them,  infamously  low  as 

vast  impulse  to  cease  work  had  been  oriy:i-  thnt  was,  but  Ihcu  they  must  x*omember  ho 


natod,  vcrgiuK  eastward  towards  the  llrst  un 
dnlationsof  those  hills  that  emboeomedStMt- 
Tille  Hall,  a  doBterof  tall  chimneys  might  he 
Been  emei-ging  from  a  secluded  dell.  Up  the 
xisinjgr  grouudatretched  groves  andBhubborica 
in  profttse  fuxoriatioe,  me  data  roof  and  the 
white  walls  of  an  elegant  vOla,  rising  above 
tnetn  in  grateful  contrast  with  their  dark 
foliagei  whilo  groups  of  suudl  cottages  clus- 
tned  around  the  buildings  in  the  vale  below, 
housing  the  thick  swarm  of  operatives  and 
their  familic.-i,  draT^-n  around  that  centre  of 
capital  and  toil.  The  lord  of  that  factory 
group  had  beguu  in  a  small  way,  and  by  hia 
sapplencss,  obsequiousness,  and  tact,  had 
succeeded  in  rising  to  the  pont  of  ovLilooker, 


wa3  ml  a  capitalist,  and  all  the  great  factory 
kings  wofe  hi  a  conspiracy  to  crush  hlnii 
merely  because  he  was  a  workmg-man»  and 
litien  from  the  runks  of  labour.  Ho 
irubted  therefore  tbev  would  row  together, 
and  when  they  were  driven  from  the  factory 
door  of  the  rich,  he  wcmld  welcome  them  at 
that  of  the  poor.'* 

"  We'll  sooner  woi  k  lor  you  at  four  shil- 
lings, than  for  the  others  at  seven  said  the 
generous*hearted  workmen ;  and  they  proved 
Jis  good  as  their  word.  They  worked,  and 
they  worked  with  a  heaj  ty  will.  Tliey  worked, 
and  they  worked  with  a  gteat  result.  They 
worked,  until  they  worked  their  employer  up 

to  tl'.e  ownership  of  three  great  -ictoiies,  aU 


Here  the  opportunities  of  peculation,  tvratniv,  |  Itnlii-.n  viUa,  a  noble  park,  a  carriage  and  four, 
and  artifice,  congenial  to  hia  uulurc,  eiuibied  uud  a  place  among  the  uribtocracy  of  the 


him  to  begin  making  monc}*,  till  he  wa»  in  a 

pn-ition  to  «ct  up  iu  busincsfl  on  hi^^  own 
account,  tli'  nch  iu  a  very  little  w.iv  at  fin  t. 


north. 

No  one  grew  virh  more  rapidly  thnn  he. 
The  fuel  w;t-s  that,  iusteiul  of  not  boir.g  ahio 


Ho  was  fuituuato  enough  to  execute  Boiuo  to  compete  with  the  gieait  capitaHsts.  the 
contracts  si  second  hand,  and  here  the  career  great  capitalists  were  not  alile  to  compote 

of  hlfi  money-making  fir.>t  started  into  full  i  with  him,  Iccuusc  he  alwavs  ^ot  men  to  work 
activity.    The  opprcsision  of  the  principal  is  for  less  wages,  and  with  a  greater  will. 


nothing  as  compand  to  that  of  tho  middle 
man — no  one  psdd  wages  such  as  he!  The 


llin  ii.se  in  the  worh.l  wuii  tfUiupc-t^id  forth 
08  fin  ii:iV9t|i|tiiiUf  titnt  with  pnidenco,  in< 


off-pouring,  the  thrice-sifted  mass  of  liuiuuu  i  tlu«try.  and  integrity,  the  field  is  open  to  a'l, 
labour  was  tho  material  he  worked  with  ;  j  ond  a  woi king* man  i.-:  .sure  to  rist-.  That, 
when  wages  had  been  driven  do^Mi  to  tho  i  therefore,  it  U  tlie  fault  ot  the  workinjr- 
vory  lowcfit  by  the  great  employers,  and  oven  I  elassies  themselves  if  they  nro  in  misery,  and 
then  tho  vaat  labour-riurplus  stood  hungering  every  hoisc,  but  the  right  one,  is  saddled 
and  despairinj*  and  idle,  lic  s-tepped  foi  .\ar(l.  ■  »vith  the  blame.  They  are  told  it  is  their  iu- 
and  offered  work  at  lo'.vcr  priccH  ntiU.  And  '  tempei-ancc — that  is  the  liviueipal  s-capegoat 
he  did  it  always,  as  a  favour.  '*  Ho  give  them  —their  dhisipotion, — their  thoTightlessuess ; 
a  bit  of  bread  !**  **  They  shouldirt  stai-ve  a!»  whoixas,  if  they  were  all  lus  good  as  aufjcls  to- 
long  OS  he  cou!d  find  thein  poniething  to  do  I"  ^  niovrow,  they  would  not  'uo  an  iota  latter  off. 
"  Ho  had  risen  from  the  ranks  of  labour,  and  j  When  the  wcrkiug-mau  ri.scs  in  the  world,  it 
be  WIS  proud  of  it  !**  **  It  was  time  that  he  is  not  becauFO  of  his  gwKhm,  but  because  of 
TOtUd  not  give  them  eveu  as  much  as  the  |  fat!«  hfudam  that  bo  nscs»  in  nine  «i.ses  out  of 
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every  ten — it  i«  because  of  hit  treachery  to  hit 
hniier,  worbinff-mmt  Ills  s^rvflity,  hkmeaa* 
nesi^  'rind  bis  duplicity.  AVhen  do  you  sec 
the  working-man  rise,  who  stands  man  fully 
by  bis  brother  in  the  struggle  of  cax>iUil 
against  labonrl  No !  tho  rich  cannot  do 
everything  themselves — they  need  some  con- 
fidants, some  tools,,  some  men  to  do  their 
dirty  work,  out  of  the  ranks  of  labour ;  and 
these  an»  the  men,  who,  while  helpit)g  to 
bleed  tho  working>chiS6C3  for  the  benefit  of 
the  employing  class,  are  enabled  vampire-like 
to  suck  some  of  the  blood  themselves. 

As  soon,  however,  oetheindividiiali  whose 
rise  we  have  chronicled,  had  achieved  a  for- 
tune,  instead  of  sti  iiggnng  against  tho  great 
employers,  ho  co-operated  with  them — he  be- 
came a  merchant,  banker,  and  money-lender, 
as  weU  as  amill  o>vner ;  and  Hemit  Dokvillk 
was  a  name  well  known  in  the  worlds  of  gold 
and  trade— a  name  execrated  by  many,  ad- 
mired by  none,  and  on  which  the  recent  fate 
of  Charles  Dalfeon  had  east  an  added  stain. 

Wliile  they  were  enriching  him, — while  lie 
was  rising,  he  was  popular  among  the  opera- 
tives ;  they  looked  on  him  in  the  light  of  a 
bene&ctor,  neyer  thinking  that,  in  reality,  the 
specious  sophist  was  doing  them  an  injury 
even  more  serious  than  that  inflicted  by  tho 
greater  and  more  powerful  monopolit<t  But, 
when  he  had  risniii  when  he  was  seated  on 
the  magisterial  beooh«  when  he  was  housed 

I  and  feasted  in  tho  mansions  of  tho  rich,  they 
began  to  pause— they  began  to  think,  we  made 
him  rich,— he  is  the  creature  of  onr  hands,— 
our  hearts  throbbed  fainter,  our  temples  b^t 
hotter  to  create  that  villa,  and  thofie  car- 

(  lia^^is,  and  those  factories ;  wo  can  count  the 
gi'avoB  of  many,  who  perished,  fading  away 
in  consumption  and  decline,  to  make  that 
money.  The  cheeks  of  his  daughter  are 
painted  with  the  hectic  that  killed  the  factory 
girl,  and  the  weak,  quick  cough  of  the  once 
strong  man  is  tho  music  that  rung  in  the  day 
of  his  greatness  !  And  now — he  spurns  us. 
Jlis  daughter  mi]if):les  not  with  our  daughters 
— perhaps  she  in  more  reliued — but  who  paid 
for  her  refinement  f  He  latxghs  and  jokes  with 
us  no  longer — ho  shakes  us  no  longer  by  the 
hand,  hut  tramples  us  beneath  his  feet ;  tho 
man  who  climbs  the  ladder,  lays  his  hand 
upon  the  bar,  but  when  he  has  mounted  to 
tho  next,  he  places  his  foot  upon  the  very  step 
he  had  just  before  Itcn  caressing  with  hit  hand. 
Thus  it  is  with  capital  and  labour. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  a  Tast 
amr  Lu  v  of  angry  feeling  existed  against  I>or- 
viUe — a  fooling  that  would  have  taken  deeper 
i*ooL  had  it  not  been  fur  the  amiable  qualities 
of  his  daughter,  whose  radiant  aunny  beauty, 
and  whose  warm  and  gentle  hctfurl  spreading 
affection  and  beneficence  on  eveiyside,  some- 
what counteracted  the  bad  conduct  of  her 


father.  Her  chaiities  were  great,  and  always 
judfcioosly  bestowed.  But  alas!  her  ehari* 

ties  did  harm  instead  of  good.  Charity  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  can  befall  a  com- 
munity, because,  it  never  goes  far  towards 
producing  a  reel  social  benefit,  while  it  has 

this  bad  C0eo6,  that  it  DEMORALISES  TH8  MAV- 

Hcoo  OF  A  PEOPLE.  A  pooplc  tauglit  to  look 
up  to  Charity,  soon  forgets  Riqut  ;  andin- 
stelid  of  trying  toreoorer  that  which  has  besn 

stolen  from  them,  they  actually  feel  grairful 
that  the  thief  returns  a  little  from  tho  sponta- 
neous generosity  of  his  nature.  Charities 
hSTB  cbt'cked  revolutions — charities  have  pe^ 
petuatcd  slavery — charities  are  tlio  running 
chains  by  which  mamtnon  degrades  the  very 
victim  he  has  robbed.  It  is  admitted  that 
really  good  and  pure  motives  often  actuate 
the  donor,  a,s  iu  the  case  of  Adeline  Donrille. 
Born,  cradled,  brought  up  in  a  system  beyond 
which  they  have  no  opportunity  of  Beeiug, 
they  look  upon  that  system  as  the  law  of 
nature,  and  perpetuate  its  rule  whUe  thi^ 
are  trying  to  allox  iatc  its  harshness. 

Among  tlie  many  guests  whom  the  rich 
upstart  entertained  at  his  maguiiicent  villa, 
was  William  Latimer,  the  poor  scion  of  a 
very  ancient  family ;  that  is,  all  families  beil^ 
equally  "  ancient,"  springincf.  it  is  to  bo  pre- 
sumed, from  the  same  Adam;  he  was  de- 
scended from  a  family  whose  lineage  had  hew 
kept  registered  in  the  annals  of  the  couatiy* 
His  immediate  anccstoi*B  had  fallen  into  com* 
parativo  poverty;  and  perhaps  that  circum- 
stance, iuidating  him,  thougn  hut  in  a  com- 
parative degi-ee,  in  the  struggles  of  the  poor 
against  tho  rich,  may  fii-st  have  enlisted  his 
sympathies  upon  tho  side  of  the  first.  His 
parents,  too,  indulged  in  a  pride  alt  the 
greater,  because  their  fortune  was  not  com- 
menmrate  with  the  grandeur  of  their  name, 
and  they  made  up  in  haughtinees  what  they 
lacked  in  money.    Youth  is  ingenuous,  and 
the  boy  hated  tho  dass distinction  that  threw 
difficulties  iu  the  way  of  boys  of  his  own  age, 
which  spoiled  liis  sports,  and  consigned  him 
to  a  morbid  solitude,  while  his  peers  iu  ago 
where  happy  and  joyous  before  his  eyes.  Tbis 
was  the  origin  of  the  democratic  tendencies 
in  his  chai-aeter.    It  was  no  wonderful,  super- 
human  iii&piration ;  it  was  produced  by  that 
whidk  moulds  us  all — ^thenend  of  CtRCUX- 
STANCE ;  and  while  receivings  as  his  parenti 
supposed,  a  high-church,  high-tory  education, 
they  were  taking,  in  reality,  tlie  most  effective 
means  to  make  him  a  democrat,  by  maliBg 
tho  feelings  of  his  lieart  rebel  against  the 
system  that  destroyed  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  his  youth.    He  was  thus  soon  taug|it  to 
recognise  the  laws  bf  nature,  as  higher  thso 
those  of  conventional  society,  and  to  scei  B 
patent  of  nobility  from  tho  hand  of  God,  in 
preference  to  one  fix>m  the  hands  of  at/^ 
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At  ihe  iiniveraity  \i%  therefore  aasociated  wllii 
the  most  talented  and  industrious,  being 

naturally  thro  .\-n  more  in  their  company,  he 
being  himself  an  assiduous  student.    As  a 
neccssarj  consequence,  hm  associates  were  of 
the- j»Mr«r  (thienoe  called  tbe  humhler)  walks 
of  life— once  the  sons  of  rich  and  titled 
houses  did  not  require  to  learn  in  order  to 
liifCt  QXidb  therefore  never  cared  to  live  in  order 
to  f«am.    This  brought  Mm  neeessarily  into 
e  ollision  with  his  aristocratic  fellow-studeutc-, 
wlio  sneered  that  one  so  high  born  should 
demean  his  r.ink  by  such  unworthy  comrades. 
'WlUiam  litttftner^  was,  withal,  a  haughty  and 
a  passionate  spirit — he  could  but  ill  brook 
insolence — nnd  thence  lived  in  perpetual  dis- 
sension with  his   titled  conipoerft.  Three 
duels  were  the  result.   Victorious  in  each — 
even  these  did  not  excuse  non-molestation, 
inasmuch  ns  the  aristocracy  are  brave  and 
i-eckless,  anditbcoa:ue  a  matter  of  distinction 
to  try  oners'  prowe6<>  against  tlie  redoubtable 
but  eccentric  I^^timer.   Shunned  in  society, 
or  but  met  to  bo  insulted,  the  young  student 
did  not  find  an  equivalent  in  his  more  humble 
brethren,  for  these  were  not  yet  imbued  with 
the  true  spirit  of  democracy;  l^eir  famtUes 
were  dependent  on  the  families  of  their  moie 
rich  and  noble  fellow-students.    Latimer  was 
the  marked  object  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  latter,  and  was  therefore  col^y  treated, 
even  by  those  for  whom  he  had  saorificed  in- 
Aoence  and  position. 

Disgusted,  but  not  yet  disheartened,  he 
left  the  uniTSnity  prematurely,  to  returu  to 
the  home  of  a  frowning  father  and  reproach- 
fid  mother.  He  received  a  bad  cliaractcr 
from  the  heads  of  the  univei>;ity,  and  though 
there  existed  not  a  more  moral  and  temperate 
^onng  man,  he  won  the  stigma  of  dissipation 
and  idleness. 

Knowing  the  very  rever^^c  to  bo  hi-?  cha- 
racter, a  pervci  aion  like  this  roused  his  anger 
'^thence  his  scorn — he  encased  himself  in  tike 
armour  of  his  own  thoughts — his  impetuous 
nature  hardened,  as  it  were,  into  a  calm  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  and  utter  carelessuess 
<^  its  opihion — a  deep  pride  at  the  conscious* 
ness  of  virtue  and  the  supposition  of  vice. 

A  nocL'Ssarj'  effect  of  this  was  an  apparent 
coldncis  in  his  manner,  even  on  occasions 
the  most  sorrowful  and  affecting  ;  and  thus 
that  man,  whose  heart  was  natui-ally  alive  to 
every  emotion  of  tenderness  and  pity,  was 
accused  of.  being  callous  and  hard-hearted, 
.  St  the  yetj  time  when  he  felt  perhaps  more 
keenly  and  more  truly  than  nine^tenths  of 
^  ike  scoffers  ■wlio  surrounded  him. 

^Met  with  coldness  a)id  reproach  at  home, 
1»18  active  spirit  disduiued  iVivulous  amuse- 
nient,  and  scorned  to  live  in  idleness.  He 
^  ^erefore  dcuj;\nded  of  his  father  to  place 
hiQl  in  a  Tiseful  sphere  of  action, 
xhe  father  stared — thought  his  son  re- 


markably eccentric — told  him,  "  he  really 
need  not  work  for  a  Itving  —  goveninient 

patronage  was  cei*tainly  at  his  command,  but 
he  much  doubted  whether,  with  his  volatile 
disposition,  ho  would  Uo  credit  to  his  family 
in  a  high  official  capacity." 

"  I  want  to  work  for  my  living,"  doggedlT" 
replied  the  son.  "  I  waiit  no  high  offioflh— 
let  me  rise  by  merit." 

The  fiither  smiled  contemptuoudy,  called 
him  a  crazy  visionary,  told  him'  he  had  him- 
self been  as  foolish  onco,  most  young  men 
were  so;  he  would  learu  to  laugh  at  and 
despise  his  present  folly — to  regret  he  had 
ever  been  so  silly  as  to  set  up  his  judgment 
against  that  of  all  the  high  authorities  of  the 
country ;  in  short,  he  would  growwisev  when 
he  knew  move  ot"  the  world. 

After  this  sermon,  William  Latimer  sooit 
found  himself  installed  in  a  higli  and  lucni- 
tive  otiice,  milch  asz^ainst  hia  will,  inasmuch 
a.s  he  saw  patient  merit  toiling  unrequited 
beneath  him,  and  he  was  too  proud  to  Uke 
rising  by  the  mere  adventitious dronmstances 
of  rank  and  induence. 

Once,  however,  in  possession  of  office,  he 
thought  he  might  do  some  good,  and  tefytm. 
some  abuses  by  its  retention.  According^, 
ho  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,   lie  soon  found  that 
one  of  these  was  to  preTsnt  peculation  and 
sinecurism  in  his  subordinates  and  siqMnOfBv 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  necessary 
steps.   The  hornet's  nest  was  raised.  His 
.superiors  treated  him  with 'insolence— his 
subordinates  conspired  against  him.  Sin^^i^ 
handed  lio  waged  the  unequal  battle.  To 
battio  hiui,  the  public  accounts  wore  confused 
and  falsified  on  all  sides ;  it  was  impossible 
to  restore  re^ilarityf  every  difficulty  was 
thrown  in  his  way — -no  ludp  wad  given — ho 
failed  in  proving  that  which  he  knew ;  ouo 
thing  he  succeeded  in — that  was,  in  showing 
that  the  pubHcilccoustB wero  in  the  most 
horrible  state  of  confusion.    Bub  what  was 
the  result  I    lieforo  his  accession  to  oiticc, 
there  iiad  apparently  been  no  coui'u:uou  whaL- 
erer ;  after  nis  'acceMi<»i  all  was  a  chaos! 
The  tables  were  turhed  against  him ;  he  was 
accused  of  the  very  thing  he  had  been  trying 
to  remedy.    He  was  ignomiuiou&ly  dismissed 
from  office  as  signally  incompetent,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  an  imputation  on  his  honour! 

Disp^usted  with  what  lie  had  seen  of  the 
world,  ho  looked  forth  from  kis  social  soli- 
tude, and  beheld  the  tribes  of  tiiieearth« 
The  aristocracy  ho  scorned,  and  was  hated 
in  return  ;  the  middle  class  ho  had  tried  at 
the  university,  and  despised  thek*  mean 
souls  even  more  than  the  aristooraey ;  and 
looking  on  the  workers,  he  exclaimed : 
These  are  the  men  for  me  !  Here  is  still 
the  lionest  heart,  the  manly ^arm,  and  the 
uu warped  brain  I  Here  are  m  nateriult  of 
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Inumaiity-^to  woA,  ihw,  at  the  task  ef  i«- 
4emption  P 

He  waa  received  with  open  arms ;  but,  n1  as " 
he  soon  found  tbQ  democratic  spirit  vim  uui 
thora  tfie  people  etill  bowed  to  nak— and 
it  was  more  the  aruAoerat  than  the  «na»  tbey 
cheered  in  their  new  ally ! 

Still  he  was  not  disheartenedi  and  soon 
new  elemuita  of  thought  and  aetioii  arose  iu 
his  brcost. 

Tho  more  he  estmngcd  Lims9clf  from  \m 
former  peers,  the  more  their  hosfcilitj  was 
burled  upon  him. - 

Ah  !"  they  said»  "  wo  thought  it  would 
come  to  tills!  Idle  nti  l  dissipated  at  col- 
lege, he  disgraced  limiself  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity, and  new,  scorned  by  the  respectable 
of  all  orders,  ho  throws  himself  among  the 
low  and  vulgar — tUe  in&del  and  tho  de- 
bauched I  iib  is  bringing  his  honourable 
parents  in  grey-headed  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
'Jlius,  ever,  is  the  career  of  the  volatile,  the 
Bpendthiift,  and  the  demagogue." 

It  was  unavoidable,  too,  that  among  tho 
working  cla;>scs,  with  whom  he  ha<.l  allied 
bsmaelf,  thei*e  should  (as  among  all  classes,) 
be  some  bad  characters ;  some  acts;  of  outrage 
were  committed,  criuica  imd  diiigraccful 
actions  were  perpcti-ated  by  solitary  iudi* 
▼idnah ;  these  wera  immediately  held  up  to 
the  brortd  light  of  day,  and  the  vice  of  the 
lew  wu'?  |>:i!nded  UK  tlie  chnracter  of  the 
whole.  Wiliium  Latimer  mi^ht,  perhapn, 
nnconscioualy  associate  with  some  of  these 
very  men — ay  !  oven  on  terms  of  friend.ship 
— and,  accordingly,  this  obloquy  attached  to 
him.  His  former  equals  noticed  him  with 
ioaidt,  and  if  he  demanded  9<a^fadiuin  va. 
their  hands,  it  was  denied  to  one  who  bad 
plfieed  himself  oat  the  pale  ni genHimanly 
intercourse. 

With  supreme  contempt  be  turned  away 
from  the  bangbly  eoward.  "  God  and  Man  !' 
was  his  motto  ;  and  as  he  toiled  honestly  for 
these,  he  strengthened  as  the  cause  grew 
strong;  though  the  wavea  of  faction  were 
buffeting  aroimd  him. 

Denounced,  abused,  he  looked  to 
mecuwest  not  to  men;  and  if  a  peiisonal 
attack  was  made  upon  him,  he  still  replied, 
"  True  or  fialse,  I  care  not  Time  will  prove 
the  right !  Heed  not  what  I  a,n  ;  but  listen 
to  what  1  say,  and  if  you  think  I  connsol 
right,  follow  my  advice,  and  foi^et  t/ie  man 
who  gave  it" 

At  this  time  his  father  died ;  and,  indig- 
Eunt  at  what  he  teraicd  his  son'?  disgraceful 
conduct,  disinherited  him,  and  cast  him  on 
tbewoild.  It  was  thsn  that  denuneiation 
raged  anew  against  him.  Foi-gctting  that  his 
democrncy  had  c(UMtA  the  loss  of  his  property 
and  puiiition,  men  now  accused  him  of  being 
%  nmf  geotlsnkan,  too  prood  to  wt^  and 
loo  poor  to  1 T*  vUlKmt  lubour ;  vbA,  there- 


fore,  troubling  the  wateis  of  society,  thai  he 

might  fish  a  treasure  from  thfiv  current. 

Then  the  democracy,  that  liad  cheered 
hiin  lor  his  rank,  now  spuruetl  him  for  his 
poverty.  Then  the  fiiries  of  jealousy*  rivah}-, 
and  hatred  were  let  loose  against  him,  freed 
from  their  last  restraint.  Hp  was  even  de- 
nounced for  springing  from  tiic  aristocracy, 
as  though  he  oonld  bup  bis  birth !  J^sign- 
ing  demagogues  sought  to  drive  hiOifrom 
the  popular  movement,  because  his  straight- 
forwai'd  advice  always  ran  counter  to  their 
ci*ooked  machinations,  and  firustrated  them; 
and  if  he  could  have  been  proved  to  have 
earned  a  living  by  hard  work  in  the  cause  of 
democracy,  ho  would  have  been  crushed  and 
execrated  on  all  hands!  Yes!  the  umu 
who  cried  out  for  a  f^:r  day's  wage  for  a  fiur 
day's  v.*ork,  would  have  thought  it  something 
horrible  to  pay  fair  wage  ftir  fiur  work  in 
their,  onn  cause.  Lackify,  William  Latimer 
never  gave  thorn  even  that  opportunity. 
Cast  into  poverty,  he  threw  himBelf  into  tho 
fields  of  literature,  a  course  thit  would  have 
rendered  him  wholly  iudoi  cn  lent  of  demo- 
cracy, if  he  could  have  consented  to  write 
otherwise  than  iu  tho  interest  of  freedom. 
Ah  it  was,  however,  he  toiled,  and  starved, 
and  struggled  on,  till  ho  found  that  intrigue 
and  fiiGtion  rendered  bim  without  iufluenoe  in 
the  popular  ranks.  Then  he  withdrew,  not 
to  join  any  other  party,  but  to  watch  that 
huuiau  tide,  pas«ion-tosbed,  mi^jguided,  aod 
unayaUing,  that  might  have  overwhelmed  a 
continent,  but  that  beat  itself  into  foam 
against  tho  cliffs  of  prejudice  and  folly.  He 
watched,  detenuincd  to  bide  the  opportunity 
when  once  more  he  might  intoxpose—when 
once  more  he  might  stop  in  the  arena — ^vindi- 
cate democracy  from  the  dcmagogo^  and 
save  the  people  from  themselves. 

He  still  bad  access  to  some  few  of  bis  old 
acquaintance,  and  had  met  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Porvillc  at  Stnnville  Hall.  Tliere  he  has 
already  been  introduced  to  tho  reader,  for  he 
it  was,  who  has  been  pointed  out  to  the 
reader,  as  convefung  in  an  alcove  of  the  bait- 
room  with  a  fair  companlon-^that  eompanioo 
was  Adeline  DoiTille. 

Her  father  had  received  Latimer  as  a  fre- 
quent guest,  f<jr,  though  the  stem,  hard  na- 
ture of  Borville  dospi  rd  lordly  rank  and 
title,  ho  felt  a  secret  triumph  in  dipplaying 
his  colossal  wealth  to  the  poor  and  brok«Q- 
down  teion  of  an  aristocratic  bouse.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  he  find  that  an  attachment  had 
arisen  hptworn  Latimer  and  Adeline,  thao  be 
closed  his  doura  ou  the  Duitor,  in  astoaifthment 
at  his  pr«sump(ion ;  and  when  tba  latl«r  veo- 
tuu  d  to  solicit  her  hand,  he  quietly  aaked  ibr 
his  means  of  living,  ironically  told  him  to  go 
and  grow  rich,  and  then  to  come  again ;  bj^ 
eonld  not  give  the  hand  of  his  dti^ght«r  jf||> 
panper-agifator,  who  did  notbiiig  llxr  wlM|f 
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W  went  «boat  the  oouiiti/  ercmting  iil-feding 
and  discontent  between  employer  ftod  employed^ 

cuttingly  hinting  At  the  conclusinr.  that  it  w«» 
no  bad  speculation  for  the  poor  gentleman  and 
^ftgAi^-d^mocrat  to  marry  the  dowry  of  the 
miillonaire. 

Latimer  restrained  liis  indignation  with  dlrti- 
Cttlty,  and  left  the  house.  Even  in  the  eyes  of 
tbo  conventional  world — and  it  was  timt  by 
vhich  Dorville  judged  him — the  disproportion 
was  not  so  groit,  Ilis  birth  and  r.nik  niij^ht 
balance  her  riches,  and  his  expectations  of  a 
large  inheritance  from  hid  owu  relations  were 
neither  Tagtie  nor  unfoanded.  But  the  dye 
wsis  cast,  and  v,-ith  a  bitter  heart  he  ruslied 
once  mora  into  the  vortex  of  the  political  ..torni. 
A  shade  wus  seen  to  steal  orer  the  joyous  fuce 
of  Adeline;  she  became,  not  \«m  iiind,  but 
more  sad  and  silent.  The  facts  transpired 
through  the  neighbourhood,  and  an  nd  litional 
svnipalhy  was  felt  in  behalf  of  the  bjniker's 
daagbter,  en  edditioaal  dislike  towards  him* 
self.  It  was  »t  this  time  that  the  great  factory 
movement  had  commeaced  ;  the  sacred  month 
had  been  proclaimed,  and  the  tads  at  Mr. 
DorvJlle'e  factories  wore  in  immedfoU  expecU* 
tioa  of  A  Tisit  from  the  tom-oate. 

CHAPTER  21. 
Vta  ATTACK. 

Mr.  Dorvtlk  viia  oii^  of  those  men,  in  whom 
oh^tinaoy  hf!il  tlif^  placo  of  courage.    He  was  a 
keen,  cold  man  oi  busine.s.s.    He  cut  you  like  a 
ftost,  and  looked  through  you  like  a  winter 
sun  on  a  clear  day.    He  was  tall,  stately,  and 
handsome,  moderately  stout,  with  Roman  fea- 
tures, and  dark  hair,  curling  vitb  a  determined 
crispness,  that  leensed  to  tajr  to  wind  and 
weather,  '*youBlian't  put  me  out  of  ordisr," 
His  voice  was  cold  and   somewhat  harsh. 
Having  an  objc'ct  to  giia,  he  could  make  liim- 
M3f  Tery  agreeable,  particnlarlr  to  those  la  a 
humbler  station,  but  to  tho;;i  v  iio  were  hia  au« 
periors  in  vrralth,  there  had  ttlways  been  some- 
thing diAagreeably  cringiug.    When,  however, 
he  grew  rich  himself  there  seemed  a  pomple(e 
diaage  iu  hia  external  nature.   It  is  wonderful 
how  the  possession  of  money  will  c!nni,'f  a 
man.   I  have  seen  the  fawning  sycopliaut 
altened  into  the  imperious  dictator — the  poor, 
Abject  wretch,  without  one  apparent  partide  of 
'"'^f  :c=?ppct  transformod  into  a  digniiled  and 
apparently  elevated  character.  Similarly  great 
Was  the  ditfereoce  between  Durvill^  rich  and 
Dorville  poor.  The  seemingly  frank  com paniian* 
•hip  with  his  workmen,  became  rude,  de^potical 
decisiveness  of  minner.    The  fawning  on  the 
loperior  gave  place  to  a  patronising  scornful- 
ness  of  manner,  insufferably  odious  tothwa  who 
had  so  recently  surpnsed  him. 

Dorville  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  doc- 
triuas  of  the  Manche^nar  School.  A  strict  man 
If  tepiiitesa,  hi  looked  on  the  world  «s  •  count- 


ing-house, or  a  work-thop,  and  every  thinf  tti 

his  eyes  was  raw  material,  machinery,  or  gold. 

The  rights  of  man  rcBolvod  themselves  into  the 
course  of  trade,  and  he  looked  down  with  equal 
contempt  on  peers,  titles,  armies,  generals,  fame, 
glory,  literature,  and  art.  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  love,  frieridship,  domestic  ties,  wart,  dis- 
ease, and  misery  on  the  other.  Everything, 
with  him,  was  regulated  according  to  the  laws 
of  demand  and  supply.    Man,  with  him,  was 
Hubject  individually  and  collectively  to  that 
same  law.    ilis  workmen  once  vcntttred  to  so* 
licit  a  rise  of  wages.    "  Why  so?**  ho  asked. 
**  Because  the  price  oif  your  manufactures  has 
risen,  and  it  is  but  jukt  we  should  feel  the  bene- 
iit  nf  it,"  *'  What's  that  to  yon  ]"  he  responded. 
"  I  he  cottuu-market  is  tny  business  not  yours. 
What  is  it  to  yon  what  I  get  for  my  cotton  f 
The  labour-market  is  your  affair,  the  cotton- 
market  wane."    The  poor  operatives  here  ob- 
served tj)9j;  he  lowered  their  wages  when  there 
was  a  fall  in  prype,  and  appealed  to  him, 
whether  it  was  not  jnst  jtj^at  tU^'n  wages  should 
be  raised  when  there  was  h  rise  in  price.  *^  Ah 
said  he,     go  about  your  business,  you  don't 
understand  these  things  at  all.   These  things 
arc  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  .md  demand. 
If  theie's  more  demaMd  for  your  labntir  than 
there  is  1/ihpur  to  suppiy»  y^"'"  value  rises  in 
the  market ;  ]but  if  t\m^  is  more  demand  for 
my  employment  than  |  have  i^mployment  to 
supply,  your  value  falls — ^you  become  a  drug — 
thet  0  is  too  much  of  you — you  are  a  glut,  and 
your  prici  goes  down.    So  good  morning  to 
you ;  the  market  is  at  my  beck  now.  If  the 
number  of  hands  increa^s,  I  don't  know  but 
what  your  wages  will  be  lowered.    You  have 
no  right  to  grumble;  that's  all  just  and  proper; 
it*s  the  law  of  supply  and  demand-^the  fnnda* 
mental  law  of  nature,   /am  as  so^ecf  to  it  d$ 

The  pQor  wflgesrslayes  went  away  —they'gave 
no  answer,  jhe  living  waives  brpkeat  the  feet 
of  that  human  rock.  1  am  cu  ml^ect  to  it  aa 
rfourselces."  .-Mi,  no,  Mr.  Dorville  !  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  may  be  the  fundamental 
law  ef  nature,  but  you  violate  it  I  **  l^eave 
tra4<^  Olone  *  dou't  interfere  between  labour  and 
capital,"  is  j'ojir  cry  ;  but  capital  interferes  with 
labour,  and  wpnl  aJhw  lujjmn'  fAt  inter/ei'e  in  its 
turn/  You  keep  up  a  surpUis  in  the  labour* 
market — yon  monopolise  the  means  of  employ- 
ment— you  monopoli.se  the  land  and  machinery 
— you  say,  "  when  labour  becomes  scarce,  yoii 
wiU.  have  a  right  to  ask  for  higher  wages;*' 

but  TOO  TAKR  OOOD  CARE  THAT  LaBOOR  SBALIi 

UKMATV  pi.ENTiFCL.  You  dvivc  tlic  men  from 
tlie  land  into  the  factories;  you  drive  them  by 
m<4chinery  out  of  the  factory  into  the  street. 
Yon  make  women  do  tho  work  of  men  |  yon 
make  children  do  the  work  of  women,  and  ma* 
chines  do  tlic  work  of  all  three.  You  allow  no 
egress,  no  outlet,  no  vent  for  the  worklej^ 

crowd.  Ton  wont  U  i  them  return  to  the  }<iad, 
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and  yoa  can't  give  them  woilc  at  the  loooi.  1  and  trembling  to  tht  ooining  storm,  and -wfUba 
Toa  keep  constantly  increasing  tbelr  nnmbers,  rained  by  it  fai  scores.    Ha  !  ha  !  good  fishing 


ami  then  yon  coolly  tell  them,  **  When  ymn 
labour  grows  scarce,  you  may  ask  for  higher 
wages;  thut  is  the  law  of  supoly  and  demand." 
You  tell  them,  when  they  murmnr,  *•  If  yon 
don't  like  mv  wacccs,  vou  are  free  to  leave.  Go 
somewhere  else.  Are  you  not  at  liberty  to 
please  yonrselvcs  ?  1  don' t  compel  you  to  work 
rurmc.  There's  no  ooMpnlsion/'  Oh  no,  none 
whatever!  Only  if  they  don't  work  for  you, 
tlii'v  cnn't  work  for  aiivbodv  else,  as  vou  well 
know.  There's  no  compulsion,  only  if  they 
don't  work  fbr  yon,  they  must  leg.  Thers's 
no  compulsion,  only  if  they  beg  they'll  be  im- 
prisoned, and  if  they  lie  by  the  wayside  be- 
cause they  have  no  house,  they'll  be  thrown 
into  jail  as  vagrants.  Thsn^a  no  compalsion, 
only  after  you  have  made  life  Insupportable  to 
them,  they  must  not  escape  even  death  itself, 
lest,  failing  in  the  attempt,  they  should  be  cast 
bn  to  the  treadmill  of  the  felon. 

Whan  the  excitement  had  comraencodSn  the 
manufacturing:  districts,  Mr.Dorville,  like  a  first 
rate  man  of  business,  had  begun  taking  his  pre- 
amtiona  in  time.  He  had  withdrawn  all  the 
goods  ho  could  spare  into  places  of  safety  ;  he 
liad  raised  the  insurances  of  f.U  his  bailciinpt, 
premises,  machinery,  and  ctfccls,  to  something 
alfove  their  Tslne,  to  allow  for  the  loss  contin- 
f^eat  on  an  interruption  of  trade,  and  something 
to  spare  besides.    He  had  reasoned  thus:  "The 
fiUitory  population  are  badly  treated,  and  they 
vront  stand  It  much  longer.   There'll  be  an 
outbreak  accordingly.    They'll  burn  some 
factories,  level  a  fevr  houses,  kill  a  few  people, 
drink  a  few  hogsheads,  destroy  a  good  deal  of 
property,  get  themselves  knocked  on  the  head, 
and  all  will  go  on  the  same  as  before.   Now,  I 
shall  be  a  fcol  if  I  (k  n't  reap  some  benefit  from 
tl  is.    My  factories  will  be  the  first  to  burn, 
fur  I  am  most  gloriously  detested.    I  know  it. 
Now»  then,  all  my  mortgngea,  Oodtraets,  tlUs 
deeds,  bonds,  bills  and  notes,  books,  accounts, 
and  ledgers,  shall  go  off  to  the  metropolis.  My 
lactones,  machinery,  bank,  houses,  and  furniture 
shall  be  insured  at  a  much  h^her  rate  than 
usual,  for  they're  sure  to  burn,  and  I  shall  get 
double  their  value  if  I  manage  well.  They're 
getting  old  and  crazy,  and  I  should  have  to 
repabr  them  if  they  were  not  bnmt  down. 
Now,  let  me  see — trade  will  bo  stopped  during 
the  outbreak— that  will  be  a  lo?!s,  too  ;  there- 
fore, how  high  must  1  insure?    The  riots  wont 
last  long,  tliitt*8  certain,  fbr  the  agrlculfitral 
distriets,  and  some  mallitfaeturing  ones,  wont 
move;  >o  t!)c  rioters  mnst  knock  under  as  soon 
as  forces  concentrate  on  the  one  side,  atid  bread 
and  gin  rnn  short  on  the  other.   Good !  so 
much  will  cover  all  loss,  and  so  much  will 
•  ensure  a  positive  gain.    Done!   I  shall  clear 
'  ^10,000  by  the  row!    That's  what  it  is  to 


in  troubled  waters  1  That'^s  what  it  is  to  have 

a  long  head." 

Accordingly,  Dorvilffe  loet  no  time  In  aetfag 
up  to  his  plan ;  and  while  every  rich  man's  face 
shewed  glonm  and  dismay,  his  alone  displayed 
a  sort  of  excellent  hilaritv  and  triumph.  He 
talked  tu  his  brother  masters  of  the  approach- 
ing insorrection,  as  a  thing  of  certainty,  with 
the  most  provoking  nonclt  ilanrc — talked  of 
the  burning  of  factoiies,  the  pillage  of  banks, 
and  8cenicd  as  unconcerned  about  it  as  a  man 
who  hadn't  a  fiirthlng  in  the  world  to  loan. 

Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  risking  his  own  precious  person  in 
the  scene  of  danger.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
determined  to  make  a  holiday  oP  the  time.  He 
had  never  possessed  much  leisure  to  quit  the 
factory  district  in  which  he  lived,  and  he  now 
resolved,  since  trade  would  be  at  a  stand-still, 
to  pass  the  time  at  a  watering-piace,  one  of  the 
most  splendid  and  aristocratic^  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  place  of  danger,  in  a  thinly- 

geopled,  rural  district.    Accordingly,  he  and 
is  daughter  left  for  the  sea-city  of  pataeea  and 
frivolity,  of  luxury  and  idelness— where,  far 
once,  the  rich  outnumbered  the  poor,  and  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  and  infantry  gave  a  super- 
fluous guarantee  of  safety.  He  had  been 
enjoying  himself  thus  for  eome  time,  every 
morninir  glancing  with  enGjer  cariosity  over  the 
papers  to  see  whether  the  insurrection  had 
commenced,  when  a  letter  arrived,  informing 
him  that  a  fearful  accident  had  happened  to 
Walter  De  Brassier,  and  that  he  was  at  the 
point  of  d,*ath.    Dorville  had  heavy  mortgages 
on  the  Stanville  Hall  estate,  and  had  lent  large 
sums  to  Widter  De  Brassier,  at  exovhitanc 
interest,  on  his  personal  fccurity.    The  death  of 
De  Brassier  would  have  been  a  fearful  loss  to 
him,  unless  he  could  make  some  additional  ar- 
rangements ;  his  presenee  was  therefore  absolutdy 
necessary  in  the  North,  and,  reluctant  as  he 
was  to  risk  himself  in  the  disturbed  districts 
where  he  was  personally  so  obnoxious — business 
haUta  in  him  atifled  aatoral  fears — ^neither 
pleasure  nor  peiil  COIlld  deter  him  from  attend- 
ing to  his  affairs — and  accordingly  he  set  off 
upon  his  venturous  mission.    He  was  the  more 
enoonraged  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  dSlatoiy 
movements  of  the  people.  The  agitation  aaeBed 
to  drn^j  its  slow  length  aloni::  without  any  per- 
ceptible results — and  Uorvillo  began  to  think, 
OTen  to  fear,  that  it  would  die  a  natural  deaih 
without  doing  him  the  favour  of  burning  his 
factories  to  t!io  ^noiiiid,  and  enabling  him  to 
rebuild  them  free  of  all  expense.    Adeline  in- 
sisted on  accompanying  him.    She  was  doat- 
ingly  fond  of  her  father,  whose  only  child  she 
was— and   who,    certainly,  reciprocated  the 
affection.    It  was  the  ono  light  spot  in  hisdSfk 


*  *  P®^'  devils  of  nature.    Even  the  coldest  heart  will  lore  wine- 

•  mamrfhotarefa  an  looking  fhrward  with  diead  xmigtWAYaMip^waiAM 
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nature  to  make  kira  lore  that  admirable  girl. 
Ssr  bteaty  rendered  rivalry  almost  impossible. 
Anil  the  accomplishments  and  edoeatlon  with 

which  he  had  adorned  that  beauty,  and  which 
her  rich  mind  had  enabled  her  to  cultivate  to 
their  fullest  extent,  made  him  exult  to  think 
that  tlie  daughters  of  the  peers  and  of  the 
mnincrnt'?  nrnuriil  liim.  ^vrro  cast  into  tlio  shado 
by  his  plebeian  ciiiid,  l)y  him  wlio  had  carved 
his  own  fortune  and  trampled  on  the  beads  of 
thoWt  no  vastly  hissaperiora  onoe.  lleassured 
bv  tlie  present  nspect  of  affairs,  lie  yleUled  to 
the  importunities  of  Adeline,  and  suffered  her 
to  accompany  him  into  the  North. 

7'he  journey,  in  tbose  days,  could  not  be  en- 
tirely performed  by  rail, — and  the  travelling 
carriage  of  Dorville  was  rattling  on  the  third 
evening  of  their  journey  towards  the  precincts 
ef  the  great  foetory  town  before  oesoribed. 
Dorville  was  doubtful  whether  he  should  go  to 
hh  town -house  or  to  the  villa  noticed  in  the 
last  chapter. 

He  had  ordered  preparalieii  for  hisreeeption 
to  be  made  in  both,  but  with  the  least  possible 
indicntions  of  his  expected  arrival.  Tlie  villa 
was  the  nearest  to  Stanville  Hall,  bat  the  town 
was  certainly  the  safest,  as  bein^  nearer  the 
aid  of  the  troops  and  the  authorities.  On  ap- 


proachiti^'  the  town,  however,  he  s.iw  suoh  nu* 
morous  groups  of  workmen  scattered  abuulylhat* 
fearful  of  being  recognised,  he  ordered  the  pofi"* 
tilions  to  turn  off  tn  the  right,  avoid  the  town, 
and  drive  straight  to  the  villa,  as  being  the 
more  private,  and,  his  arrival  not  being  publicly 
known,  from  that  reason  the  most  safe,  asylum* 
Besides  Dorville  and  his  dau^'hter,  there  waa 
a  third  occupant  in  the  carriage,  who  seemed 
by  no  means  to  relish  Uis  proximity  to  the 
fountains  of  insurrection.  Though.  personaIly», 
completely  unknown  in  the  dit^trict.  he  shrunk 
back  into  a  corner,  pulled  his  hat  over  hia 
eyes,  sank  his  chin  beneath  his  collar,  and  ex- 
hibited all  the  svmptonis  of  alarm  thacpuatlem. 
[>ucker»  in  his  dry,  leather-like  faea  admittod. 
His  guilty  conscience  smote  him  in  prescnre  of 
the  lionest,  injured  people  he  wa^  heipin^  to 
destroy ;  for  it  was  Bludore,  whose  funds  had. 
fostered  the  agitation  out  of  which  he  made 
such  profit--and  who,  tlie  chosen  ally  of 
Dorville,  as  well  as  of  Do  Brassier,  chosen 
though  in  this  instance  partly  by  necessity, 
from  being  intimately  interwoven  in  theaffairs 
of  the  Do  Iji  assier  family,  played  f:!"!  nrul 
luo!>e  with  both  sides,  as*  his  intereat  mi^ht 
prompt  him. 
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THE  RISE  OF  SWITZERLAND. 


SwiTZKBLA.ND  claims  our  attention  as  liaving  : 
commenced  a  struggle  for  freedom,  which, 
with  astonishing  success  and  constant  energy, 
has  oontianed  down ,  to  our  day,  and  still  pre- 
sents the  spectacle  of  a  free  republic,  sur- 
rounded by  and  defying  the  great  monarchiea 
of  Europe. 

THE  FOREST  CANTONS. 

Toe  origin  of  this  great  struggle  djitos  from 
the  time  in  which  the  peasantry  of  bchwytz, 
Uri,  and  UnterwaJden  rose  against  the  yoke 
of  their  lay  and  clerical  masters,  and  espe- 
cially against  the  Abbey  of  Einsiedeln.  The 
oppression  of  these  lords  was  such»  that  it  ex- 
cited even  this  patient  people  to  take  arms  in 
defence  of  their  old  rights — in  1101  they 
fought,  and  n  cro  victoriou  .  The  Roman  king. 
Conrad,  then  placed  thciu  under  the  ban  of 
tjbe  empire;  the  Bishop  of  Constance  under 
^t  of  the  church.  They  laughed  them  both 
td  scorn,  and  foreod  the  priests  either  to  per- 
form the  sacred  si  rvici^  or  quit  the  country. 
This  occurred  in  llol,  eleven  years  after  Arnold 
<>fBr^i% ht^Mvrentd,  these  mountains.  The 
Hofpit  oaatons  fonned  a  federal  lesga«» 


which  was  renewed  every  ten  yeai'%  and  It  wa» 
not  long  before  Schw'ytz,  Uri,  and  Zurich 
joined  the  union.  Thus  they  regained  their 
aneieat  rights,  which  were  oonfinned  by^^e 
emperors  of  the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty,  by 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  and  Adolph  of  Nassau. 

The  peasants  of  the  upper  Rhine,  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone,  Appenaeli,  the  forest  of  Bregens, 
of  Allgau,  and  the  Black  Forest,  proved  les* 
fortunate.  They  stood  undfr  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  Holy  itoman  Empire  in 
otmaequenceof  which  an  hefisdltary  arietoeraoy 
soon  settled  among  them,  aadlkllni  free  yeomen 
were  gradually  reduced  to  vanabga  and  serf- 
dom. 

King  Albresht  the  First,  deslrens  of  eansfga 
tbo  same  results  in  the  free  Cantons,  had  re* 

courfe  to  promises  nnd  rtr^iotiitions  to  induce 
them  to  amndon  thoirold  privileges,  but  they 
resolutely  preferred  their  mountain^frasdoni 
to  the  most  attraotive  municipal  and  ftndal 
advantages.  As  they  were  not  to  bo  M'on 
thui<,  the  king  instructed  his  lieuteuanta  to 
irritate  the  people  into  violence,  thus  to  have 
an  excuse  for  intervening  with  an  armed  toroe, 
and  oruihipc  tbeit  libMrtiea  at  a  him. 
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therefor*  seat  Herffitnn  Gesder  Ton  Brwineeili 
aM  Beiiager  tos  Landenbery  to  govern  in 

thv«  forest-canton"?,  for  they  were,  still  untlwr 
the  eiipreraacy  of  the  HomaD  crown,  whose 
lepreseatativcs  were  charged  with  tbe  adini- 
niatoitloii  of  tlie  laws.  Thefe  reprcsenUlives, 
however,  h^d  formerly  been  earls  of  t!io  ^ur- 
rouuding  marches,  who  merely  nude  an  annual 
prMrress  throngh  the  country. 

n»  iMvIieateiMiiits,  or  LandTogts,  however, 
were  mere  minions  of  the  court,  nppointeil  as 
permanent  residents,  and  furnislifd  with  si  ciet  j 
instructions  to  drive  the  pcopie  into  open 
nfelt  by  any  possible  menDS  of  aggravatioii. 

They  immediately  commenced  bui!diog 
strongholds  for  their  safety,  garrisonc'd  tlietn 
with  foreign  meroeoaries,  and  set  about  their 
talk.  The  uiisnapieiotta  paoMiitry  never 
thooght  of  resisting  antU  the  time  of  resistance 
K<M>mod  pa«t,  and  opprcnion  had  reached  ao 
almost  faboloQS  extreme. 

After  aafRiring  Ibr  a  time  in  silenee,  fonr 
acts  of  unprotoked  outrage  fired  the  storm  of 

Laudcubcrghad  imposed  a  fine  on  .  two  oxen 
on  a  grcy-headM  man  named  Henry  an  dcr 
Hflden,  for  a  trivial  insult  te  his  authority, 
and  the  f^ftndvogt's  b:Ti!'th  wore  guilly  of  sul'i 
insolence  on  tbo  occ^wiioii,  that  Arnold,  the 
old  man's  son,  struck  one  of  them  and  Hcd. 
The  r.nnJvogt  immediatoly  hnd  the  father 
s<:'ize<l,  imprisoned,  nnJ  both  his  eyes  torn 
f)\\t.  He  then  placed  his  own  hat  on  a  pole 
bclure  his  castle  at  Uri,  (which  he  scurnfully 
denominated  Z«ing*Uri,  er  the  eurb  Urij, 
and  forced  every  one  to  come  and  pay  it 
homage.  He  stoppcnl  a  nobleioan  namL-d  Scauf- 
faeher,  on  the  liij^hway,  for  dnting  to  buiid  n 
hiraae  wi^eoibis  lord's  pemittiott  t  and  foroed 
Tell,  of  Uri,  to  shoot  an  apple  from  his  child's 
head  to  save  his  life.  ThL-se  oocurrences,  and 
their  immediate  <»)a8equGnce8,  are  so  well 
knowDf  thai  we  will  allado  to  them  but  briefly. 

The  oath  of  Grutli,  the  secret  league,  the 
famous  shot  of  Tell,  nn.l  (in^xier's  dL-jtli,  the 
destruction  of  every  stronghold,  the  expulsion 
of  every  foreq|n  nMNroeuai  y.  and  tlie  liberation 
of  tbo  uantohf,  vere  the  rapid  ivsuhs.  Bui 
Kmg  Albrecht  soon  placed  liiiuscir  the  head 
of  an  overwhelming  force,  and  advanced  to 
emtb  this  ^'haunitl  of  tebellions  boors." 
Stabbed  by  bts  own  nephew,  wham  he  tried  to 
cheat  of  his  inheritance,  he  dTed  in  Aarau  on 
ti^e  1st  of  May  130ti,  and  tbe  consequent  con*  i 
fusion  in  the  German  empire  gave  the  peasants 
time  to  affirm  Mieir  newly  conquered  rights. 
In  1315,  hoT^-ever,  Leopold  of  Austria  iurailcd  ; 
Stvitzorland  at  the  head  of  .an  imperial  army. 
They  were  met  by  the  mountaineers  in  the 

rof  Morgarten,  and  utterly  destroyed. 
13^^>2,   Lucprne  jolrut!  tli  :  league  of  the 
cantons,  and  Zurich  wasnotlon;];  in  folloningthe 
example.    GUrus  and  Zag  joined  in  13d2  (the 
fnv  dayt  aftor  tiM  •ther),  and  in  1903 


Berne  itself  was  annexed  to  tbe  eonfederary. 
Thus  di)«trict  after  dlstriot  tlirew  ofi  the  yuke 

of  Vitstri-'i  ;  not  .i  rattle  rcmainet^  stnndirjg — 
not  a  noble  was  tolerated  in  the  land — not  a 
symbol  of  Hapsburg  was  left. 

At  the  courts  of  the  surroundiBg  monarchu, 
the  free  Swiss  were  still  des-irnated  as  rebel- 
lious vait-sals.  ntul  throats  of  ]ninishment  were 
heard  on  e^x-ry  side.  The  cluse  unioa  betiT^c 
the  peasantry  of  tbo  roonntaiaa  and  the 
burglK  i  s  of  the  towns,  though  it  rendered  tbcm 
j  thf  moi  c  fot  niidable,  but  sharpened  the  anger 
of  the  at  istiK-raey,  who,  from  old  experience, 
hated  the  rising  power  of  tlio  now  BBiuiici|«* 
lities. 

Tsrcathing  vengeance  against  those  whom  !ic 
designated  as  refractory  serfs,  and  nnwaroed 
by  the  death  of  bis  i;randfat1ier  at  Moifartm. 
Duke  Leopold  the  Third  of  Aostria,  invsdMl 
Switzerinnd  in  13dG,  at  the  head  rtf  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  brilliant  armies  of  tlie  a«;e. 
lite  Swiss  met  liim  at  Scmpaob.  The  Aqb* 
trian  army  formed  a  scmi-cirrle,  pretention  i 
front  of  foity  thousand  men  in  armour,  bri»t- 
Img  with  levelled  spears.  Opposed,  stood  a 
small  liand  of  mountaineers,  without  armoar, 
and  scantily  supplied  with  arms.  They  charged 
with  ilu.'  fill y  of  lU'spnir,  hut  could  mako  no 
impr«.>:^iou  on  tho  apparently  imponctraWe 
phalanx,  till  Arnold  of  Winkelreid.  spre&diuj; 
wide  his  arms,  eaoght  three  laoesa  in  liis  em- 
brace,  plutigcd  them  in  his  hrcast  and  weighed 
tliora  down  with  h}S  body,  crying'  (o  his  com. 
radcH :  **  I  bfqncath  my  wife  and  children  to 
my  country's  care— now  over  no!  Tbo  line' is 
broken  !" 

Thronsjh  tlie  chnsm  rushoJ  the  fierce  arcn- 
gcrs,  and  soon  six  hundred  and  seventy-six 
earls  and  lords,  two  thousand  iiieiKat*snat. 
and  !tho  Archduke  Leopold  binseit,  lay  dead 

upon  the  field  of  battle.  From  this  dav,  Swiss 
liberty  was  secure,  and  despotism  ever  alter 
shmnit  in  terror  flrom  tbo  magte  circle  of  tbcM 
inountainii. 

The  cftt'cts  of  Swiss  I'berty  wore  soon  percrp- 
tibic  in  the  surroCindiDg  countries,  and  the 
enslaved  began  to  ask  themselves,  what  ob* 
stacles  they  had  to  snraoant,  whieb  thtflr 
4lpinu  bretljren  had  not  eonqnoroi!  'i* 

The  tit-si  to  take  up  anns  ^crc  tlie  nien  of 
Allgau.  The  {>ca9antry  in  this  riph  and  bc»u- 
tifnl  ooantry,  who  had  been  eompletcly  suhjc- 
L'ftted  bv  a  swarm  of  militarv  and  ecrli  =i  i^tirnl 
i  adventuiers,  wtTo,  li;>\vfvt'r,  le«s  fortunate  tbAB 
tho  victors  of  Morgarten  and  Sempaeh.  Tbe 
leagued  towns  of  Swabia»  whose  eitiaens  M 
but  recently  .lohiovod  municipal  liberty,  ^t're 
jealous  of  power  in  the  wo?  kin^'-o?rt«sra.  Tbe 
proud  burgher,  who  had  iiumiliated  the  nobt»» 
now,  in  iiis  torn,  datmed  an  eaceloaiTe  prero* 
gat  ire,  and  thus  gave  an  early  example  of  tbe 
middle  cluss  tyranny,  destined  in  subceqoerit 

I ages  to  become  tbo  curse  of  luankiod.  f^/ 
made  ooamoii  eavse  with  tbo  ariMoninjf  m 
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their  united  powtr 
cfiffta  of  their  enemlef. 


Ofir  tlMiud* 


Tins  VRRD3HRN  OF  AFPE^ZCLI.. 

Tbb  liltlc  district  of  Appenzell,  only  ten  miles 
in  lentil,  and  six  in  breadth,  liea  near  tbe 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Constauce.  and  rises 
Ihcnco  tG  tljo  top  of  tlio  Sciitis  hilly.  Ktrnud 
feitow  covert)  the  heights,  herds  of  (nt  cattle 
putqro  on  the  slopes,  while  the  ricU  valleya 
sklter  the  orclmrd  and  the  vine.    The  race  of 
stalwart  herdsmen  who  iuhnhst  Apperirell,  h.nl 
been  from  time  immemorial  liegemen  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Gall.  Jealous  of  their  rights,  thev 
had  maintained  their  liberties  unimpaired,  till 
the  abbots,  strengthened  hy  the  example  of 
Swabia,  determined  on  destroying  their  na- 
tionstty  si  the  eloee  of  the  fourteenth  eentory. 
The  Herdsmen  of  Appenzell  had  hitherto  en- 
jf»yed  the  rip^lit  of  electing  their  own  inagif> 
tratca — tii»  abbot,  crossing  their  confines  with 
t  body  of  foreign  mercenaries,  depoee«l  the 
aatborities  and  substituted  creatures  of  his 
own.    Kn^^li  of  tlicse  erected  a  sTnii^^  castle, 
garrisoned  it  with  hordes  of  lawless  soldiers, 
snd  surpassed  eren  the  tyranny  of  n  Gi*sslcr. 
Duties,  fines,  looeage  lawntr,  and  serfage  in- 
creased with  every  dny,  accompanied  by  all 
possihie  insult  and  contumely.    The  more  the 
discontent  of  the  people  increased,  the  greater 
grew  the  barbarity  of  their  matters,  who 
thought,  by  a  reign  of  terror,  to  frighten  them 
into  submission.    Priests  and  nobles  hunted 
their  vassals  with  bloodhounds :  they  were 
driven  to  labour  with  the  lash ;  the  dead  were 
dug   up  cut   of  their    grave?,  that  their 
grave-cloth  IS*  nnght  he  sold  for  the  bene- 
lit  of  tho  feudal  lord ;  those  who  were  in 
irrenr  with  their  taxes  had  bulldogs  net  on 
Lhem,  and  wore  thus  driven  in  troops  to  the 
'ollerfor's  ofHcc ;    tho  dean  of  a  cathedral 
»uriii,  down  the  house  of  Hans  of  Ilerdr,  with 
HI  that  were  in  It.  The  measure  of  iniquity 
was  full — one  drop  more— and  it  flowed  over. 

The  Vogt  of  Schwendi  sat  one  day  before 
the  gate  of  his  castle.  Below,  in  thz  vallev  of 
llachentobel.  lived  a  poor  miller  and  halcer, 
Jie  father  of  eight  children.  On  this  day,  one 
>f  his  boys  went  to  milk  the  cows  on  the  neigh- 
inuring  Alp,  and  in  so  doing  was  obliged  to 
pass  the  stronghold  of  the  Vo^ 

"  Come  hither,"  said  tho  fatter,  «•  and  tell 
ne  wliat  your  father  and  mother  are  about.*' 

*•  My  father,"  answered  the  child,  "is 
Milcing  bread  that  is  ahwdy  caten>— and  my 
jii'ther  is  niahing  bad  worse,** 

The  Vogt  demanded  the  meaning  of  the 
^  rds.  **  My  father  has  not  paid  for  the  fl  mr, 
rtid  my  tnother  is  patching  an  old  rag  with 

And  why  ao  V  ftdeed  tko  Vogt 


«< 


•  It«M  eusloimiy  Cetacy  the  dead  to  their  best 
iVparel 


**  Bemuse  you  have  tnkeii  nil  our  numey." 
The  Vogt  threatened  to  ftet  his  dogl  OB  tilt 
child,  and  the  latter  ran  home. 

When  the  father  heard  of  the  Voft**  fhwut, 
he  advised  the  boy  to  take  a  est  ii  hit  ttitk<- 
pail,  and  carry  it  with  the  lid  down. 

The  boy  obeyed,  and  when  he  next  passed 
the  eostle  of  Sehwendi,  the  V<^t,  being  in  a 
merry  mood,  ealled  him  and  said : — 

"Now,  you  cluittcrbox.  can  yon  tpH  rno 
why  a  magpie  has  more  black  feathers  than 
whiter 

"  Bccaoso  tbe  devU,  and  not  God,  has  mast 

to  do  with  tymnts." 

The  Vogt  immediately  set  his  dop-s  on  the 
bravo  child,  hut  out  ilew  the  cat,  the  dogs 
rushed  at  the  latter,  and  the  boy  ran  laughiug 
to  his  fatlu  r's  cottage. 

As  he  reached  the  threshold,  however,  tlie 
Vogt  overtook  him,  and  killed  him  with  a 
atrake  of  his  lanee.  The  mother's  lamenta* 
tions  called  the  villagers  together.  Alarmed 
at  their  gather; n^r,  the  Vo«?t  r/»n  up  the  noigh- 
boui'ing  mountain,  and  saw  tium  his  lurking- 
place  the  erowd  rush,  as  with  one  impulse,  to 
liis  castle;  he  saw  his  stout  men-at-arms  pe- 
rish at  itN  wn!Is  ;  he  saw  his  stronghold  laid  in 
ashes,  and  soon  the  light  of  distant  conflagra- 
tion told  bim  that  the  worm  had  turned  at 
last,  and  that  the  men  of  Appentell  vera 
striking  thr'r  oppressors. 

The  herdiimfn  now  formed  a  pact  like  thai 
of  their  Swiss  brethren  s  the  several  parishes 
of  their  little  district  elected  each  a  captain, 
enrolled  their  battalions,  formed  an  offensive 
and  defeoaivo  league,  appointed  a  couneil  and 
a  supreme  magistrate,  and  obtained  a  sovereign 
recognition  as  **  The  Ammana  and  the  moa  of 
Appenzell.' 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  recently 
en  Aanehised  burghers  of  the  Laketowns.  or  the 
abbot  of  St.  Gall,  would  allow  this  little  band 
of  hcrd&mcn  to  rcMist  them  witli  impunity,  and 
convey  so  dangerous  a  lesson  to  their  feudal 
neigh  hours.    Aeoordlngly,.  the  abhot  and  the 
burghers  leagued  together,  and  with  a  force  of 
live  thousand  hnrsc  nr;d  foot  invaded  the  littlo 
territory  of  Apj)enzeli.    The  lierdsincn,  insig- 
I  nifieant  in  number,  but  formidablo  in  spirit, 
I  hud  received  a  reinforcement  of  five  hundreil 
1  t:i»  ti  frotn  Schwytz  and  Glaris,  who,  being  fre.» 
I  tUemselviS.  eouhl  not    l>ear  to   see  tl  eir 
.  brethren  slaughtered  ;  and  with  this  aMtstai  a» 
I  the  men  of  Appenzell,  though  a^rly  trebly 
outnumbered  by  thch*  opponents,  met  the  lat- 
I  tor  i\l  Vogcliiiseck,  on  the  15th  of  Mjjv,  140^, 
.  defeated  lUeut,  enio  cd  iho  municlp.tl  leri  itory, 
I  and  began  destroying  the  strougholds  of  the 
1  middle  class. 

j  The  abbot  nnw  called  on  llie  high  nobility 
for  support,  and  all  tho  nristocraey  of  Upper 
Swabia  united  in  a  erusede  undi«r  Arehdnko 
!  rcderick  f€  Austria  ajjoinst  tiie  rdrsctory 

ipcas  u  a, 
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The  latter  elected  Lord  Rudolph  of  Werdcn- 
berfj,  whom  the  duko  had  robbed  of  his  inheri- 
tance, as  their  leader,  fought  the  battles  of 
WolfteMeii  and  HMptlbbnf,  »nd  finally 
o.Tercame  their  eoeinies  at  the  rocka  of  GaUi  on 
the  iTth  of  June,  UOr>.    The  action  of  Gnis 
was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  feats  of  arms  in  i 
the  middle  ages.  Even  wtnen  and  ohildran  | 
joined  in  this  memorable  Itroggle.  in  which  a  | 
few  half-armed  boors  slaughtered  the  most  war- 
like aud  accomplished  cavalieis  of  Europe.  : 
History  still  reoords  the  name  of  oAe  ITli 
Itotach,  a  henikQiaii  of  Appebzell,  who,  while  | 
t!ie  battle  was  rncinsT  araonsf  the  heights,' was 
cut  off  from  his  .comrades,  and  pursued  by 
twelve  kaighta  and  hmh  at  arms.  Witli  bis 
back  against  a  herdsman's  hni,  be  defended 
hinisolf  with  such  surprising  courage,  that  he 
liad  already  slain  five  of  his  opponents,  when 
tbo  bnt  was  firad  firom  behind,  and  he  tbos  pe- 
rished amid  the  flamei,  and  under  the  l&noes 

of  tlie  kniijlits. 

Spreading  insurrections  were  the  immediato 
cooaequence  of  this  extraordinary  Tictory. 
Along  the  Upper  Rhine  districts^  the  lake  of 
Constance,  Allgau,  and  Thuringia,  spread  the 
healthful  contagion,  and  the  next  success  was 
achieved  at  Landeck,  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps. 

A  general  league  was  formed  among  the 
peasantry,  joined  here  by  a  few  of  tlie  towns, 
ranging  from  the  confines  of  Thuringia 
throughout  the  hill  country.  An  org^^nised 
plan  of  action  seems  to  have  been  eonoerted ; 
rastl(!  aft«T  castle  sunk  in  ashes,  or  wore 
lorced  to  ailmit  garrisons  of  peasants,  and  the 

great  torrent  overHowing  its  mouutain-bed 
urst  through  Vorarlberg,  and  pouted  through 
the  open  lands  of  Swabia.  Their  avowed  in- 
tention was,  to  liberate  all  peoples' oppressed 
by  kings  and  aristocracies. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  latter,  roeover- 
ing  from  their  panic,  coUeeted  theur  forees  for 
resistance. 

The  peasants  were  besieging  the  town  of 
Bregens,  heUI  by  William,  Karl  of  MontfiMrt, 
their  bitter  enemy.  Tliey  did  not  feel  them- 
selves secure  as  long  as  he  held  this  important 
place,  with  its  strong  castle  of  Pfannenberg 
and  its  abbey.  It  was  the  month  of  Novem- 
Ifer,  1407— the  siege  had  already  lasted  ten 
weeks — the  cold  was  so  intense  tlmt  the  ad- 
joining lake  was  frozen  over,  aud  the  vineyards 
wese  destroyed.  The  besieging  army  was  by 
ue  means  pameroos,  and  ito  position  negli- 
jiTL-ntly  guarded,  when  on  a  fog^y  day  they 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  united  force  of 
the  confedemted  aristoeraey. 

The  peasants  lost  their  ordnance,  thnr. ban- 
ner, and  eighty  men,  but  retired  across  the 
liUine  without  further  loss,  favoured  by  the 
fog  and  the  intense  eold. 

"  Now  on  r  erfed  Beringer  of  Lsadenbeiigf 
*  *  Let  us  pmsae  ihmk,  and  kill  mut,  wonuw, 


and  child,  that  the  ^tmgmm  CBDemigr  be  al 

once  extinguished.** 

But  the  allied  nobles  had  little  inelinatiM 
to  dare  the  adventures  of  the  Swiss  hills  agais 
— they  refused  to  follow,  and  the  herdsaeat 

Ap|)en7,ell  maintained  their  liberty. 

The  peasantry  on  the  right  bank  of  iltt 
Rhine  were,  however,  forced  to  submit  to  the 

nobles,  under  promise  ot  several  reforms.  Bttt 
the  ari.-<tocracy  of  Vorarlberg,  aud  the  valley 
of  the  Inn,  soon  forgot  their  pledges,  and  op- 
pression resumed  its  sway.  The  men  of  Ap- 
penzell  were  dtchucd  enemies  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and,  in  reply,  forthwith  joined 
the  Swiss  coulcderatiou. 


TBS  «nT  UULQUEm 

The  feudal  system  had  Ukc;,n  root  even  ia 
the  romantic  hUls  of  Rhmtia.  and  here^  toi, 
the  wild  excesses  of  the  nobles  and  their 

bailiff^5  drove  the  people  to  despair,  and  thcnoc 
to  insurrection,  in  the  upper  ii^ogadino  and  the 
valley  of  Scbams.  ^  ,  , 

It  was  here  that  a  baron  required  one  of  his 
vassals  to  bring  his  beautiful  and  innocent 
daughter  to  his  castle  as  his  paramour,  and  tiie 
father  performed  his  duty,  for  he  clove  the  no- 
ble's head  with  his  axe;  upon  which  hii 
friends  and  kinsmen  performed  theirs,  for  they 
killed  the  garrison,  and  levelled  the  strong* 
hold.  It  was  here  that  noblemen  forced  their 
vassals  to  eat  out  of  the  same  trough  as  their 
cattle;  it  was  here  that  the  baililf  of  Lord 
Werdenberg  Sargans  entered  the  house  of  a 
freeman,  who  was  at  dinner  with  hia  servants, 
and  in  bis  excess  of  insolenee  spat  in  the  bowl 
of  broth  from  which  they  were  drinking,  when 
the  master  of  the  house  lorced  his  head  inui 
the  vessel,  and  killed  him,  with  the  words 
«  Now  drink  the  broth  you  have  flavoured,"— 
whereupon  the  people  rose,  stormed,  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  surrounding  castles. 

These  events  were  soon  followed  by  the  con- 
spiracy of  Truns.  At  dead  of  night,  in  ths 
month  of  May,  1424,  six  noblemen  and  the  do^ 
le^'ates  of  twenty-one  villages  assembled  under 
au  elm-tree,  near  the  hamlet  of  Truns,  and 
swore,  like  the  mm  of  GrutlS,  to  unite  for  th« 
recovery  of  their  rights.  The  grey  blouses  o< 
the  working-men  gave  to  this  union  the  naiuf 
of  Tus  GauY  Lkaguk.  The  aristocracy  ooiu- 
bined,  nnder.  the  name  of  Tub  Blick  LkAeuSj 
to  sU|>|)res8  it,  and  even  one  of  those  nobltji 
who  liad  sworn  fL'alty  to  the  League,  plaee^ 
himself  at  the  h(\id  of  its  opponents. 

The  insurgents  were  placed  undsT  bsi 
of  both  church  and  state,  and  the  noble  armj 
entered  the  valley  of  .Schams.  The  majority  o 
them  never  left  it,  for  they  mostly  fell  undei 
the  pikes  of  the  mountainem.  In,  the  Munl 
of  half«»centnry  the  Ornr  Lsague  embraced  sE 
thedistiietooCaiiistf^f— ^  ^•^'-^ 
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of  free  states  on  the  eastera  frootier  of  it- 
Hrlaad. 

Tha  western  people  wero  stirring  simuHa- 

n*^«s!y,  and  the  men  of  Obf  rwallia  (the  Upper 
Vaud),  expelled,  with  SvrisA  asaistanoe,  their 
fblidal  aristocracy.  A  woodea  olab  was  the 
tymbol  of  their  naioa ;  into  this  eseh  of  the 


ieagned  peasants  drove  a  sail ;  beneath  this, 
tbeh*  nattooal  weapon,  etea  the  nighty  castle 
of  the  Barons  of  Raroa  erumbled  in  the  dlMt» 
and  henceforth  the  aoa  of  Wallis  wfTO  eoiapa^ 
rativeiy  free. 

Soeh  is  theermitful  origin  of  Swiss  nation- 
ality. 


CBBIBTU 

to !  Christian  Love  is  a  thing  divine. 

And  Chanty  saveth  tenfold  ; — 
Rjit  a  Christinn  H att:  is  a  tliin;;  as  sublime-— 
i'he  hatred  otsia  uud  liic  idul  8  shrine. 

Where  Mammon  is  worshipped  in  gold. 

The  hatred  of  murder,  and  craft,  and  deceit, — 

That  upholdeth  the  money-lord  s  sway : 
ph !  if  British  hearts  had  a  msnfUl  beat, 
Iho*  tlie  tyrants  stood  tliick  as  the  stones  in 

the  street, 

I'd  trample  them  down  like  the  dtut  at  my  feet. 
In  the  light  of  a  single  day  I 

Oh  I  War,  they  say,  h  a  sinful  thing. 
And  a  blessing  is  |>eacei  they  say— 


^  lOvb. 

And  obedience  and  patience  tbefr  guerdon  shal 

bring : 

But  well  tiiey  may  prearh  to  the  sulfering— 
When  none  are  tlie  gainers  but  they! 

They  may  sbrinlc  ia  honor  itom  blocdsbed  and 

And  the  words  that  tliey  speak  niay  be  true : 
But  there  js  sucn'a  thing  as  the  Wrong  and  the 
Bight. 

And  there  is  stjt:h  a  thing  as  tyrannical  might; 
And  the  tears  of  the  many  are  worse  in  my 
sight, 

.  Aye/  4'e»  tftan  the  blood  of  the  few, 
Llanidloes,  Aug.  18,  Idol.  £»  J* 


EELATIONS  OF  LAND  AND  LABOUB. 


BX  AK"  AGEAEIA2f  OF  AMEEICA. 


Thebe  is  nothing  more  clear  than  that  every  air,  or  animal  that  roams  tlio  field,  can  exist 
ifuin  has  a  right  to  hibour.  This  is  not  merely  without  tlic  vc:retablc  products  of  tlic  earth, 
a  right  which  may  be  exercised  or  not,  atj  Beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  poultry  ai*e  fattened 
tfsorielioii;  but  it  is  one  whicltrmses  n  cor^  on  the  grasses  and  grains  which  the  earth 
respoaAotg  obligation— every  one  is  bound  to  1  produees.   There  is  no  possible  way  in  which 


Inbonr.  Tliis  is  tlic  first  great  duty  of  all 
able-bodied  persons,  and  there  is  no  duty 
mom  solemn. 

Man  is  a  consuming  animal.     He  lives  by 
eating;  and  he  protects  himself  from  tVic  in- 
clement eeasons  by  clothing.     Foud  and  rai- 
ment are  indispensable.    But  how  does  man 
obtslii  these  indtspensablo  necessaries  t  Their 
fkments  f^Tino  from  the  soil.    Is  m^^  a 
vegetarian?     Every  rfpccios  of  k^u,  edible 
I'laat,  or  whatsoever  he  Kpreuds  upon  the 
table,  grofiB  dut  of  the  soil,  and  matures  In 
tho  light  of  the  8un  that  warms  them  into 
life,  the  dews  and  the  more  abundant  showci^s 
^hich  satisfy  vegetable  thirst ;  the  air  which 
Hghwrifc  Of  hngs  inhale  Ibr  the  oxygon  that 
f^ters  so  largely  into  Its  composition  ;  and  in 
the  gefm*,  silcx,  fee,  which  they  a<?sini;latc 
irom  th^  soil.    Is  man  a  mcat-cating  or  car- 
tkmtm^gOtmf  BroryUnddf  food^tiiatis 
ll^[MMd  for  bis  consumption  is  fbrnlshged  hy 
wi^  fowls  of  the  ail*,  thv  fish  of  the  sea,  or  the 


man  can  procure  food,  and  not  be  indebted  for 
it  directly  to  the  soil  and  air,  except  by  sub- 
sisting upon  fish— by  looking  to  tho  sea  aldno 
for  his  food.  Even  then,  it  is  donbtfnl  how 
lonij  he  could  procure  wlmlcsome  food,  wero 
it  not  for  tho  ht'iit  und  tho  air  which  cvapo- 
i-atc  the  waters,  and,  by  keeping  up  a  health- 
ful circulation  from  water  to  vapour,  preserve 
the  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean?  in  a  fresh  and 
healthy  condition  for  tho  support  of  life. 
And,  moreover,  man  must  have  his  habita- 
tioh  on  the  soil,  thon^  he  reftise  its  pro- 
ducts, and  resoi-t  to  tho  sea  for  his  food. 

Thus  wc  are  imprcsH;cd  with  the  great  fact, 
that  man  cannot  livo  without  the  use  of  the 
elements  of  natnro— the  air,  the  light,  tho 
water,  and  the  land* 

On  coming  into  the  world,  man  must 
breathe,  an4  the  air  presses  freely  upon  hia 
lungs ;  we  1^  immersed  in  the.atmoaphere. 
and  dmnot  easily  escape  from  it,  though  we 
may  poison  it  by  dwelling  in  unnatural  cities. 


^0  &old.    Ho  bird  that  wings  the  |  'fhe  next  want  is  something  for  food,  and  lo ! 
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tbfl  fruUw  hang  in  clustera,  and  ho  ha»  bu:  to  | 
^Qtdc  and  for  tluit  temponiy  noariah,*  { 
m«lll  wbtdk  wUl  sustain  his  powers  until  bo  | 
can  mp  the  prodaots  of  his  labotur  in  the 

Mill  first  appeared  Hiked,  in  the  tropical 
diioatoay  whcro  food  was  cultivated  by  the 
industrious  band  of  nature.  But  be  soon 
clothed  himself,  and  migrated  to  other  cUmcs. 
being  moved  by  the  strong  muscles  and  rest* 
less  energxee  Avith  which  he  was  endowed. 
As  he  advanced  in  civilization,  his  connec- 
tion wich  the  products  of  the  earth  became 
more  intimate.  Indeed,  bin  individual  po9> 
session  of  a  certidn  spot  of  grotmd  was  made 
ucrcssnrv  80  soon  rts  ho  f'lrsook  tho  bnrbnririTi 
or  migratory  life,  and  settled  m  permanent 
liabitalioua.  rrcvioua  to  civilization,  living, 
as  he  didf  upon  animal  food  and  such  fruits 
as  nature  presented,  without  cuUivation,  he 
could  I'oaia  witli  almost  as  much  freedoTn 
the  buubtii  be  bunted  down  for  iuod  and  rai- 
ment. But,  alter  he  settled  in  pemmnent 
homes,  he  was  thrown  more  directly  upon 
the  resources  of  that  labour  which  he  might 
expend  in  cultivating  tho  soil.  It  was  then 
that  the  question  of  individttal  potBsnion  of 
tho  soil  arose.  It  was  then  that  every  one 
felt  the  necessity  of  having  a  portion  of  the 
earth  set  apart  and  recognb&cd  as  bis  exclu- 
slTej^ossession. 

It  is,  however,  fiitile  to  speak  of  different 
states  of  society  as  manifesting,  more  or  less 
dearlyt  the  intimate  connection  of  man  with 
the  wnl;  for  all  numkind*  in  all  cVmes  and 
conditions,  ai*e  dependent  upon  the  earth  for 
food,  raiment,  and  habitation.  Mnn'n  con- 
nection with  the  soil  is  as  intimate  as  the 
oonnection  of  the  different  oivans  of  lus  own 
body.  Separata  but  one  ▼ital  OMan,  and  the 
whole  must  perish.  Sever  man  from  the  soil, 
make  him  an  outcast  from  the  earth,  without 
a  space  that  ho  can  call  his  own,  and  he  dies 
at  once ;  he  cannot  survive  such  violence,  un- 
less he  be  charitably  taken  under  the  roof, 
and  bountifully  fed  upon  the  products  of 
another  man's  labour. 

Thus  we  find  two  great  channels  through 
which  flow  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  These 
ai*e  land  and  labour.  The  former  produces 
all  ihiugs,  when  the  latter  is  made  freely  and 
eiBdenttv  to  operate  npon  it  It  ihevelbte 
strikes  tuo  reader  at  once,  that  tho  most  in- 
timate and  harmouiou*  relations  should  exist 
between  tiiese  two  vital  agents  of  production, 
nr  the  8aBteBtatio&  of  nwnan  Iife«  It  is 
evident,  also,  that  destructive  consequences 
must  follow  the  least  disturbance  of  these 
relations. 

Naturally,  the  utmost  harmony  exists  be- 
tween them.  The  laud  lies  before  us,  invi- 
ting the  hand  of  the  cultivator  ;  welcoming 
the  seed  of  the  sower;  and  promising  an 
abvndant  harvest  to  the  rei^.    Nattimly,  I 


tooy  labour  is  ever  ready  to  engage  in  the 
cultivation  ef  the  earth,  and  rejoices  ln'e» 
panding  its  ener^es,  as  impelled  by  the  olas' 
tic  springs  of  tho  human  body.f  Man  is 
natmally  an  active,  and  in  no  manner  an 
hidolent  being.  His  bones  and  muscles  tire 
by  inertia,  and  spontaneously  move,  \vitlumt 
scarcely  a  command  from  the  will,  except  as 
to  the  direction  in  which  they  will  api^ly 
their  efforts.  It  requires  the  violent  force  <n 
the  will  to  put  the  body  in  motion  only  when 
the  law  of  action  has  been  satisfied,  and  rtst 
is  demanded.  In  the  state  of  nature  and  of 
iustice,  no  one  would  be  compelled  to  force 
himself  to  labour — no  one  would  even  be 
compelled  to  move  ,*  for  there  is  no  comptib 
sion  or  force,  when  all  things  are  free.  Btit 
how  different  is  the  actual  condition  of  labour. 
Noindiiidual  is  free  from  constraint.  Erery 
man  and  woman,  \mdcr  a  false  Ic  'j:;d  and  edu- 
cnttonal  system,  is  governed  more  by  force, 
Lhuu  by  the  freedom  and  spontaneity  of 
nature.  With  all  eompolsion  there  is  pain 
and  unhappincss  ;  on  the  contrary  the  ut- 
most pleasure  attends  every  movement  thai 
is  natural. 

What  is  the  great  eouBe  of  this  almost  nsi* 

versal  constraint,  this  geneml  painfulneas  of 
exertion,  this  nb«ence  of  n?\tui"nl  freedom  and 
pleasure  1  Is  not  the  phmary  cause  found  in 
the  sundered  relations  of  Land  and  Labour  I 
The  soil  should  be  dedicated  to  It^ur,  an  I 
hold  saci-ed  to  its  use  alone.  This  ia  solf- 
evident.  It  meets  the  response  of  cv^iy 
head  and  heart  The  land  calls  for  labour, 
and  labour  cries  out  for  landt  on  whidi  to 
expend  its  enen'icj^  for  a  upcfnl  purpose. 
Amid  all  the  falsehood  that  ia  believed,  this 
great  truth — ^tbat  the  earth  belongs  U)  hiimau 
toil,  set  11 ;  t  o  be  rejected  by  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. The  land  docs  not  belong  to  labour, 
under  the  laws  of  man.  Those  who  dc-ire  to 
work  upon  it  are  not  freely  permitted  to  do 
so,  according  to  the  promptings  sad  vnml^ 
takable  suggestions  of  nature  and  justice.  A 
price  is  put  upon  that  which  shoidd  no  mora 
have  a  pecuuiary  price  than  the  air,  the  light, 
or  the  water.  The  naked  man,  as  be  oosmi 
from  his  Creator,  has  no  means  of  paying  a 
price,  and  therefore  he  is  cut  off  froiuTiis 
uatmal  connection  with  the  soil.  He  caimoi 
be  sdmitted  to  the  bosom  of  his  mother 
earth,  nor  permitted  to  labour  on  the  soU, 
until  ho  has  hired  out  his  bones  and  muscles 
-«-sold  their  uso  to  a  landlord  or  capitalist,  . 
for  a  oonaideration,  and  accumulated  enough  J 
from  his  forced  labour  under  an  absolute  maf> 
ter  or  despot,  to  pay  the  price  which  the  law 
and  false  circumstances  have  put  upon  the 
land. 

From  this  ezdnsion  of  man  fimn  the  soil 

flow  all  servitude  and  slavery,  all  poverty  and 
ignorance,  all  crime  and  misery,  that  can 
proceed  from  so  fundamental  and  violent  a 
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breach  in  the  system  of  Nature  and  of  God. 
The  people  are  cast  out  fi*oiu  the  earth,  aud 
made  pendotiefs  on  tho  bounty  of  tho  great 
monopolists  who  wield  their  power  by  the 
force  of  legal  wrowj;,  of  shrewd  capacity,  of 
^m^crupuloua  couiicieuce,  aud  of  the  compe- 
tition among  those  who  mxx&t  have  bread  at 
ibeir  hands  or  starve. 

Aa  tho  laud  is  not  dedicated  to  labour,  to 
what  is  it  consecrated  i  As  it  ia  not  held 
bocred  to  tlio»o  who  wish  to  expend  their 
labour  upon  ii,  to  what  uses  is  it  devoted  1 
There  must  be  something  wrong  in  taking  a 
uatund  element  of  production  frora  thoHe 
Imniau  energies  that  ai*o  ever  anxious  to  en- 
gage in  useful  efifort.  But  to  what  puq)oses 
is  the  land  devoted — the  land  which  man  had 
no  baud  in  creating,  but  wliich  God  has 
u^oulded  for  the  use  of  mauklud — of  ail  man- 
kind without  distinction  of  pereKmsf  The 
uatural  man — tho  unsophisticated  reason,  aud 
the  unpervorted  feelincr;^^  would  deem  it  im- 
l»',Wblo  to  take  the  laud  out  of  the  hauds  of 
tlie  CreatoTy  and  devote  it  to  purposes  that 
He  did  not  design.  But  to  whom,  and  to 
V'bat,  is  the  earth  assigned'?  It  is  set  apart 
bv  tho  laws  of  mau  to  tho  ambitioui^  the 
avaricious,  and  the  proud.  Those  who  have 
the  moat  money  can  control  tho  largest  por- 
tion of  tho  earth.  The  manufacturer  of 
Lowell  who  has  made  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thoosimd  doUarB  fhimthe  pro* 
duets  of  his  operatives'  labour,  ouk  repose  in 
Boston  amid  dl  the  elegancies  and  luxuries 
of  life,  and  wield  a  despotic  authority  over 
ouo  hundred  thousand  acres  in  the  Far  West. 
Thousands  of  men  who  have  little  besides 
their  healthy  bones  aud  muscles,  and  their 
rcbolutc  wills,  may  be  on  the  ground,  anxious 
to  clear  the  forest,  turn  the  aod,  caat  in  the 


seed,  and  renp  tho  haiTCBt ;  but  the  capitalist 
oi  iiobtou  forbids  them  to  work  on  Umt  fruit- 
ful soiL  He  holds  the  dower  of  the  law  over 
that  tei'iitory  ;  and  w  hile  he  will  not  and  can 
not  use  that  lanil  liimself,  he  prevents  tho 
landless,  tho  homeless,  and  those  who  m-o 
AuxiouR  to  be  industrious,  from  cntei  ing  and 
improving  for  themselves.  The  capitalist  of 
Bo.-5ton  holds  these  broad  acres  for  his  [per- 
sonal aggrandizement,  though  he  may  not  be 
aware  that  by  ministering  to  his  own  pride, 
ho  is  cmshing  thousands  of  his  fellow  men. 
Such  is  the  purpose  to  which  the  earth  is  de- 
voted, and  such  is  the  manner  in  whicli  the 
x-elations  of  land  and  labour  are  suudei-ed. 

Land,  as  is  stated  in  the  section  on  the 
Rights  of  Labour,  is  one  of  the  instruments 
by  which  human  toil  can  bo  made  available. 
This  is  a  natural  ixistrumcut,  aud  as  muck 
belongs  to  every  ouo  who  desires  to  use  it— 
to  all  even — as  do  the  limbs  which  are  ap- 
pended to  his  body.  Man  is  not  more  diH- 
ablod,  by  cuttiug  oil'  his  right  arm,  thuu  by 
depriving  him  of  the  free  use  of  the  soil.  It 
Is  not  necessarily  death  to  destroy  the  tight 
arm,  but  it  is  death  to  prevent  free  access  to  the 
earth,  should  those  who  control  it  do  as  they 
have  A  right  to  do,  refuse  to  extend  the  hand 
of  charity  to  the  outcast  It  is  true,  that 
those  who  can  give  employment  to  the  land- 
less and  penny  less,  have  tho  right  to  refuse  it 
if  they  please,  and  thus,  if  it  were  not  for 
charity,  the  landless  poor  would  perish,  be-' 
cause  they  cannot  live  v.  ithout  tlic  produce 
of  the  soiL  Uow  palpable,  then,  is  tho  truth, 
that  labour  has  a  natural  and  inalienable 
right  to  land  !  It  is  inalienable^  because  no 
one  has  a  right  to  cripple  his  own  energies  ; 
though  it  docs  not  forbid  any  one  to  change 
ono  locality  for  another. 


THE  PBISOJ^EB  TO  TH£  SLAVES. 


From  mj  cell,  I  look  hadt  on  the  world— fkom 
n»y  cell. 

And  think  I  nm  not  the  less  free 
Than  the  sert  and  the  slave  who  in  misery  dwell 
la  the  sUeet  and  the  lane  and  the  lea. 

What  fetters  have  I  that  je  have  not  as  well. 

Though  your  dungeon  te  laiger  than  mine  ? 
for  England's  a  prison  fresh  modelled  frora 

hell,  ■ 

And  the  jailors  are  weshness  and  crime. 

In  my  veil,  in  my  cell  !-*Tet  I  shonld  not  re* 

pine 

Tho'  lying  in  Solitude's  lap  : 
ThfiM  walU  will  all  crumble,  far  buouer  than 


Cjpi  ftfe  tlism  tgr  siege  and  by  sap. 


niey  may  shut  out  the  sky--lhey  may  sba^ 

out  the  light 
With  tho  barriers  and  ramparts  they  raise: 
Bat  the  glory  of  knowledge  sliali  pierce  in  de- 
Bplte, 

With  the  snn  of  its  shadowless  dayn 

They  may  stifle  the  tongue  with  their  silenciog 
ynlcflb 

They  may  craEh  u  s  \v  ith  cord  and  with  block ; 

But  oppression  and  furce  are  t!ic  fnlly  of 
That  breaks  upmi  constancy's  rock. 

Th^  shall  hear  us  again  en  the  moorland  and 

hill. 

Again  in  street,  valley  aud  plain : 
They  may  teat  us  once  more— but  we'll  rush  at 
them  etiU— 
Agaio— and  again— and  again  1 
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THIS  IS  WHAT  WE  COME  TO  IF  WE  TEMPOBISE  WITH 

TYBANTS. 

Do  not  scotch  the,  make.    Kill  it, 
(Concluded  firom  pafe  320.) 


The  authority  on  ^vhich  educated  men  are 

thus  consigned  to  punishments  worse  than 
death  is  sometimes  the  mere  word  of  a 
minister,  sometimes  that  of  a  policeman,  [as 
IN  England.]  There  is  at  present  no  law  in 
Naples.  In  the  few  ti-ials  whioli  take  place 
cjises  are  mantifactured  troiu  private  pu[»crs. 
and  supportcil  by  witnesses  paid  opouly  by 
€}ovemment  for  ihe  perjury  they  oommit. 
Personal  liberty  and  law  abolished,  it  is  need- 
less to  add  that  political  guarantees  and  safe- 
guards are  no  longer  continued.  Tiic  Con- 
lititatieii  to  whUth  the  King  swore  solemnly 
three  years  ago,  and  which  he  spontaneously 
i-c-nffirmed  on  the  full  re-cstablishmcnt  of 
his  power,  declared  the  mouai'chy  limited 
ifi^oh  is  now  absolute,  constituted  two  houses 
of  parliament  of  which  neither  now  exists, 
and  guaranteed  public  riglits  and  pei-sonal 
liberty,  of  whicii  not  a  shred  now  remains. 
All  this  we  knew.  In  addition  we  lenrn 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  the  almost  incredible 
fact  that  the  example  of  perjury  thus  set  by 
the  king  is  Jiow  authoritatively  vindicated 
.and  taught  throughout  the  kingdom  by  means 
of  a  catechism,  provided  for  the  use  of  pub- 
lic schools  by  an  ecclesiastic  presiding  over 
the  commission  of  public  instruction  !  In 
this  detestable  production  the  most  revolting 
and  debasing  doctrines  are  set  forth,  and  the 
whole  weight  of  sacerdotal  authority  lirought 
to  bear  on  their  enforcement,  [as  the  Church 
of  England  did  under  Charles  Ist  and  *2ud, 
and  James  let  and  2nd.] 

Such  is  the  present  condition  of  tho  govern- 
ment of  Naples  as  depicted  by  a  moderate 
English  conservative,  it  is  not,  as  Jix.  Glad- 
stone shows,  mere  oormptioni  or  occasiotal 
S0ferity,  but  it  is  incessant,  systematic  deli- 
berate violation  of  the  law.  It  is  a  wholesale 
penecation  of  virtue  and  intelligence  cai-ried 
ettt  with  a  batbttity  of  wnelty  that  fills  the 


soul  with  horror.  It  is  tlie  awful  profanation 
of  public  rcliijion  b}*-  its  notorious  alliance 
with  the  violation  of  every  moral  law.  And 
such  as  it  is,  a  mere  savage  and  cowardly 
system  of  moral  and  phyhical  torture,  King 
BDmba  is  able  to  maintain  it,  because  t!ic 
Kinpi'i-(^r  Nicholas  declares  ho  will  maintaia 
King  Bombu. 

Within  the  last  few  days  we  have  seen  it 
announced  with  authority,  that  a  despatch 
from  Count  Kossclrodc  has  been  addressed 
the  Kussiau  Euvoys  at  the  Courts  of  Kaplci>, 
Florence,  and  Rome,  directing  those  miiristcni 
to  inform  the  governments  to  which  they  ar 
accredited,  that  the  three  Xorthem  Comi> 
are  agreed  to  place  at  once  at  tho  dispoeal  of 
the  goYemments  in  qnesthnii  sdl  tlib  mbA- 
ance  they  may  be  oompelied  to  reqoiie  fiv 
the  suppression  of  revolutionary  movements. 
What  say  our  friends  of  the  Peace  Congress 
to  this?  Are  they  prepared  to  acqui^ce  in 
tho  provisions  of  the  New  Holy  Alliance 
for  the  secure  maintenance  of  bxder  and  quiet 
in  Italy  1 

'  What  has  Englland  done  in  this  matter? 
What  have  the  English  people  done  ?  The 
English  government,  if  it  chose,  could  liberate 
Italy,  nay,  the  world  !  by  the  support  of  its 
moral  power  alone  !    Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  Whigs  or  Tories  really  wish  fat  the 
emancipation  of  the  continent — if  thev  dil, 
!  they  would  connnand  it.    Franco  would'bur-t 
'into  freedom  at  the  word;  and  France  and 
England,  baoldng  the  European  insnmetiODi 
'  could  coerce  tho  banded  tyrants  of  the  world. 
But  no  !  the  Kus?ian  s}>irit  is  in  ''hlghqnar* 
I  ters    hei-o  in  England — the  liberty  of  the 
VwthMnt  would  react  and  cause  the  liberty 
I  island. — Hush  up  !  hush  up !  hurii  up  .'—they 
i  whisper,  and  democracy  is  beii^  atifled  in 
the  silence. 


GUK  COLOi^IES  * 


Ijf  previous  numbers  of  the  "  Note:^"  n  minute 
exposure  has  been  made  of  tho  scandalous  de- 
lusions by  which  British  workingnien  have 
been  induced  to  emigrate.  Every  mail  brings 
fresh  corroboration  of  the  atatemont.  The 
papers  of  last  week  contain  the  following  : — 

**  We  have  received  Nelson  (New  Zealand) 
papers  to  the  2Mi  of  April.  Tbe  meat  impor- 
tant m  their  oonteati  ii  a  bmimkM  INa  the 


mechanics  and  labourers  at  Nelson,  sent  out  n 
emigrants  by  the  late  Nexc  Zealand  Company, 
addressed  to  the  company,  and  claiming  oon- 
pensation  for  tbe  treatment  tbey  ha?e  eipe- 
ricnccd,  and  the  delusive  promises  bj  wfaieb 
they  alledged  tbey  were  indttced  Uk  murnU." 

•  The  papers  OB  (Nii^^WcMm  Mlliefilliid 
I  as  soon  as  tbe  aatbn  lias  iiiliiiiiiiin— |ii 
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TEADES'  GKIEYANCES. 


It  is  gratifying  to  fiud  that  the  trades  are 
bogiimiiig^  1mm  and  there,  to  make  use  of 

these  pages  for  giving  publicity  to  their 
grievance.^.  The  want  of  tluit  publicity,  of 
aii  organ  dovot«d  to  thia  Bubject — of  a  cheap 
weekly  organ^tbat  shall  dedioato  itself  with 
all  its  energy,  and  on  a  systematiscd  plan, 
to  the  revelation  of  the  grievances  of  the 
trades — the  relative  position  of  employer  and 
employed— not  merely  in  its  theory,  but  in 
its  ACTUAL,  FRESENT  PBACTicE — has,  I  aoft  Con- 
vinced, long  been  felt.  The  following  re- 
marks from  a  talented  correspondent,  himself 
.  a  workingman,  proves  the  troth  of  the 
assertion  :— 

"  It  is  to  me  a  sonree  of  extreme  gratifica- 
tion to  avail  myself  of  every  opportimity  that 
offers  to  hold  up  to  the  withering  scorn  of 
pnblio  opinion  the  gross  inequalities  that 
exist  in  what  is  callcJ  this  age  of  refinement 
and  science ;  but  in  common  with  many,  who 
know  firom  bitter  experience  the  su^erings 
endured  by  the  sous  of  toil,  I  have  to  com- 
plain ota  ioant  of  opporlnnity  to  make  known 
the  result  of  my  dady  observations.  There- 
fbro  do  I  respond  to  your  invitation." 

A  publication  of  the  kind  alluded  to  is 
therefore  a  positive  want— too  little,  far  too 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  Home,  and 
in  that  home  too  little,  far  too  little,  to  the 
most  importsnt  portion  of  it— to  the  daily 
and  weekly  chronicle  of  labour.  It  may  be 
neccssaiy  to  know  somcthin?;'  about  the 
movements  of  foreign  arms,  diplomacy,  and 
commeroe — ^it  may  be  and  is  essential  to  know 
much  about  the  movements  of  foreign  work- 
ingmen — but  before  men  will  sympathise  in 
the  woes  of  others,  they  require  some  atten- 
tion to  be  paid  to  their  own.  The  working* 
man  cares  more  about  the  weekly  struggles, 
defeats  and  victories  of  his  own  order,  in 
his  own  country,  tliau  about  those  of  the 
various  sections  of  his  dass-rulevs*  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  No  publication^  however 
democratic,  can  be  considered  a  working- 
man's  oigau,  that  does  not  give  the  daily 
hlstoiy  of  the  workingman,  and  represent, 
not  only  the  doily  pragresB  of  his  mind,  but 
also  the  daily  progress  or  retrogression  of  his 
actual  condition.  Our  democracy  is  too 
HheonHieait  snd  not  "practieal  en^^ugh — our 
democratic  writings  are  too  discursive,  and  not 
historical  enough.  For  instance:  the  history 
of  one  single  strike — its  origin,  its  conduct,  its 
matory,  ils  hXiwn  or  success,  and  the  causes  of 
shher,  with  the  xssults— conveys  a  stronger  les- 
son to  the  mind  than  thejnost  eloquent  address, 
though  filled  with  the  most  excellent  princi- 

»iu|aip,  all  e^hprtaUons  to  onited  action 
fi)|pi' iniflii  t^e  politic  reason  for,  and 


good  of  such  united  action  is  demonstrated. 
Sach  demonstvstion  csn  be  given  only  by  show* 

iiig  the  grievances  of  each  several  trade,  by 
tracing  tlioin  to  a  common  source,  and  directing 
them  to  a  common  remedy,  or  as  before  said, 
proving  Intasmr  ov  Imtkrbst,  which  will 
surely  lead  to  Unity  of  Action. 

Another  good  that  an  organ  keeping  these 
points  in  view  would  produce  is,  that  it  would 
show  the  enonnity  of  onr  present  socisl  system 
to  many  who  are  utterly  unconscious  of  it,  bat 
who,  if  once  aware  of  its  extent,  would  them- 
selves shrink  from  upholding  it  any  longer. 
Many,  again,  tolerate  It,  becaaae  they  think 
that  system  inevitable :  show  them  that  it  is 
not  inevitable— -that  it  can  bo  altered,  and  many 
will  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Others, 
again,  uphold  the  system,  becanae.  they  think 
they  would  be  ruined  by  a  eliango :  show  then 
(and  this  can  easily  be  done  to  the  small  shop- 
keeper and  farmer)  show  them  that  they  would^ 
be  benefited  by  the  ohange,  and  they  will  help 
to  produce  it. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Foj.ddl  (from  whoso  letter  an  ex* 
tract  has  been  made  above)  observes  that  tho 
system  of  wageS'Slavcry  must  be  exposed,  "  un- 
til EngUahmen  Uuth  to  live  by  the  vile  means 
which  are  now  tolerated."  Yes!  until  the 
workingman  blushes  at  his  servility  and  cow- 
ardice ; — the  great  capitalist  is  past  blushing— 
the  gilt  of  his  wealth  would  hide  the  "bluih" 
of  his  conscience,  "  The  shopkeepers  of  En- 
gland," observes  the  writer,  "are  nothing 
more  than  proprietors  of  marine  store-shops — 
for  they  pnrehsse  their  goods  without  msklng 
any  inquiries  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
vendors  of  labour  have  possessed  ihem^dves  of 
the  goods  which  they  oli'er  for  sale;  and  should 
th^  hetr  of  weavers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  &c 
being  obliged  to  give  their  labour  to  the  Mail' 
cheater  school  for  as,  in  millions  of  cases,  only 
one  penny  per  hour  remuneration:  yet  they 
scruple  not  to  purchase  the  goods  that  have 
been  thus  seized  by  these  commercial  pirates — 
forgetting  the  moral  obligation  they  are  under." 

That  something  may  be  expected  from  tho 
small  ahopkecping  ol  ias,  ia  granted.  Hbey 
will  join  us— because  the  decay  of  their  trade 
will  f(»rce  them  to  do  so.  But,  without  any 
imputation  on  them  particularly,  the  "moral'' 
side  of  the  question,  is,  I  fear,  the  least 
efficacious,  with  them,  at  witJt,  all.  Self  intereti, 
is  tho  moving  principle  of  man — to  this  you 
must  a})pcal.  It  is  true,  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  thus,  by  a  beautiful  law  of  natwe, 
you  can  meaUfy  morality  and  self  interest^ 
and  show  a  man  that  his  best  policy  lies  in 
doioff  what  is  right.  You  will  be  a  ions  way 
off  liom  showing  that  to  the  neat  capitwat^ 
for  the  retribution  of  the  <?il  hp  Is  iadisting,  is 
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sereral  generationa  distant,  if  he  is  allowed  to 
go  on  nnobeoked.  True — at  last,  that  system 
wbioh  causet  the  large  capitaliti  to  destroy  the 
lesser  one — that  system  of  competition,  must 

make  the  large  cnpitalists  destroy  each  oOi^i — 
but,  as  observed,  that  result  is  remote,  and  the 
shopkeeper  and  working  man  might  be  utterly 
destroyed  In  tbemean  time.    Not  so  with  the 
«niall  shopkeeper — he  is  suffering  already — he 
is  beginning  alreody  to  see  that  honesty  is  the 
best  jKtlicy— that  withholding  justice  and  pros- 
perity from  the  working-man,  is  an  injury 
inflicted  on  himself—that  he  feels  it  in  poor's 
rate  and  taxation  on  tho  one  hand,  and  in  the 
death  of  home  trade  upon  the  ot  ler.  Therefore 
working*nian  and  stiopkeeper  may  nnite,  and 
will  unite,  as  soon  as  the, latter  ceases  to 
bo  blind   to   his  true  interest;*.  Tljcrefore 
the  capitalists  of  all  kinds  will  bo  our  foes  as 
long  as  they  exist,  and  carry  on  against  ns  a 
war  to  tho  very  knife.    Therefore,  tin  y  must 
BK  PUT  Dow.v.    Therefore,  we  must  have  class 
against  class — that  is,  all  the  oppressed  on  the 
one  side^  and  all  the  oppressors  on  the  otiier. 
An  imalgamalion  of  chisses  ii  impossible  where 
an  anuOgamatiwi  of  intorsts  is  Impomblc  also. 
Let  all  those  whoso  interests  arc  identical 
nnlte  in  tlie  same  phalsnz — don't  trouble  your 
head  about  tho  rest — you  may  preach  to  them 
till  doomsday — and  nothing  but  force  or  fraud 
oould  make  them  act  in  concert,  and  their 
ce-opemtien  by  either  of  these  means  would  be 
as  worthU'fss  as  its  achievement,  by  one  at 
least,  would  be  reprehensible.  What,  therefore, 
the  leaders  of  democratic  moTcmenta  have  to 
examine,  it:  how  widely  can  we  extend  the 
liasis  of  oor  operation  t — which  means  in  other 
words,  how  many  elasses  will  be  benefited  by 
our  success  ? — to  all  those  we  may  appeal  with 
the  eertainty  of  success,  sooner  or  later, 
according  to  the  rspidity  or  slowness  with 
which  prejudice  and  ignorance  arc  removed. 
All  beyond  that  pale  are  our  enemies  by  the 
law  of  natnre — unconvertible,  (excepting  of 
oourso  individual  eases  of  generous  and  ele- 
v.-\ted  foelinir,)  and  therefore  not  worth  the 
wasting  of  a  single  thought  or  moment.  Next, 
they  must  consider,  are  those,  having  an 
identity  of  interest  on  the  side  of  democracy, 
the  stronger,  or  tho  weaker  portion  of  the 
people — are  tliey  the  many  or  aro  they  the 
few?  '[I  don't  allude  here  only  to  those  who 
Me  enlightened  as  to  their  own  interests,  but 
to  those  whose  interests  are  identical,  whether 
thry  know  it  yet,  or  not.]  If  they  are  the  /ttc, 
givo  up  agitation,  for  even  a  temf>orary  victory 
eoold  flot  femlt  in  n  snstained  tnnmfwi.  [The 
few  now  rule  the  many  through  the  ignorance 
of  the  latter — but  this  would  then  cease  like 
tho  means  of  rule — and  the  struggle  would 
h%  between  fully  and  equally  developed  powers.] 
But  if  they  are  the  miny — then  go  a-head  ! 
*^ncecse  is  certain,  however  often  it  may  be 
t  rated  by  mismanagemeot,  pusillanimity. 


or  folly.  Tho  result  is  as  certain  as  that  of  a 
mathematical  problem.  It  is  a  mere  ealcuia* 
tion  (^powers— and,  unless  you  make  a  mistake 

in  working  out  the  problem — that  calculation 
can  end  in  but  one  solution.  If  you  make  a 
mistake,  you  must  begin  it  over  again,  that  is 
all.  Now,  in  llihi  eouatry,  the  basis  of  opera- 
tion is  very  wide — those  having  identical 
interests  consist  of  working-men,  small  shop- 
keepers, email  farmers,  (many  of  the  larger  ia 
both  elasses  nlso^)  setdiers,  and  pdieemen. 
Those  having  interests  opposed  to  th6sc,  aro 
landlords,  mine  owners,  factory-lords,  bankers, 
usurers,  merchants,  state  church  parsons, 
plaeemen.  great  pensioners,  and  sineenrists— 
all  of  which  latter*  with  their  families,  form 
about  six  millions  as  opposed  to  twenty-four 
millions.  These  two  portions  of  the  community 
must  be  separated,  distinctly,  dlTidedly  and 
openly  from  each  other. — CLASS  AGAINST 
CLASS — all  other  mode  of  proceeding  is  mere 
moonshine.  Onco  achieve  this — nay  ! — a«« 
tuni  the  balance— s^nd  who  can  doubt  the 
result 

TH.\T  IS  PRACTICAL  DEMOCRACY  ! 

Self  interest  is  its  leverage,  and  commoQ 
sense  must  be  its  gnide. 

ERHsm  JovM. 

Tjie  Bookuixders. 
A  eonninnication,  most  important,  in  u  fiir 
as  it  shows  the  feelings  of  a  considerable  body 
of  workingmen,  has  been  receivet!,  relative  to 
the  bookbinders.  From  this  the  foUowiog 
extraets  are  reeommended  to  tin  attention  ei 
the  reader. 

"Like  most  trades,  they  are  highly  conser- 
vative, conserving  old  forms  and  conditions  of 
things,  keeping  themselves  to  theandrcs, 
taking  no  heed  of  public  questions,  except  at 
far  as  they  may  i^ccm  to  threaten  to  disturb 
ilmroxm  selves — the  Masters' and  Servants' Bill 
for  example— or  may  obviously  tend  to  the 
Trade  welfare— Abldition  of  Paper  Duties  for 
example.  They  are  neither  Chartists,  Socialist^ 
nor  Free-traders,  as  a  body  they  countenance 
none  of  these  movements.'* 

Can  there  be  a  greater  corroboration  of  the 
assertion  so  often  made,  of  the  isolation  of  the 
diffeient  bodies  of  working-men?  Of  the  tf^f- 
ithnesSt  virtually  so  opposed  to  their  sdj- 
interetif  **  Except  so  liir  as  they  may  sssn  Is 
threaten  to  disturb  ns" — bat  that  which  injures 
the  bulk  of  the  labouring  community,  mast 
sooner  or  later  react  upon  every  individual  branch 
of  that  community,  thoQgh,^the  tlme^  Uwt^ 
escape  the  immediate  effects.  Will  not  9tWf 
thing  that  increases  the  poverty  of  the  wcrHog 
or  n^iddle  classes  aifect  every  branch  of  trade, 
bookbinders  included  ^  If  worUng  wHi  «A 
shopkeepers  become  so  poor,  that  they  sr« 
obliged  to  buy  fewer  books — to  take  in  fe^ 
periodicals,  will  not  the  bookbhiden  santfj 
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Thas,  many  a  branch  of  trade  (like  the  potters, 
the  bookbinders,  and  others,  now)  has  refased 
to  halp  oth«r  portiont  of  the  working  classes, 
becaase  Ibcj  stood  In  comparative  prosperity — 
forgetting  that  the  evil,  -svhlch  to  themselves 
was  yet  distant,  became  nearer  whea  they 
allowed  the  iotefvenliig  bsrrler  of  other  portions 
of  the  working  popnlation  to  be  thrown  down 
before  their  eyes ! 

Again,  nhat  a  spirit  of  caste  exclosiveness 
doOB  not  (Ke following  exhibit ! 

"To  givis  their  printing-jobs  to  the  Working 
Printers'  A«!<^ociatinn,  of  Johnson's-court.  has 
been  held  blameworthy,  became  the  men  ivo  e 
noitofsaesruxst  he/crethey  leent  into  butineas!" 

It  is  that  old  ajstem  of  castes,  like  the  guilds 
of  the  middle  ages,  that>  by  diridinc;  znA  \Ho]n- 
ting  Me  body  of  working  men  n  in  the  other, 
has  enabled  the  capitalists  to  tread  them  down 
thus  far. 

"There  may  be  1200  bookbindcri  rrorkhig  in 
London,  of  which  perhaps  700  belong  to  the 

tociely. 

There  are  two  societies;  the  one— (the parent 

society)  is  composed  of  piece  workers  and  time 
workers,  together  about  450  or  500  ;  the  other, 
the  Day  Workers'  Society,  or  Time  Workers  is 
•  seceded  body  firom  the  first  named,  and 
nambers  somewhere  above  200.  The  secretary 
to  the  first  is  Mr,  Thomas  Joseph  Dunning, 
^'o.  5,  Pemberlon-row,  Gough-square;  to  the 
seeond,  Mr.  W.  Bockett,  Plough  TaTsrn, 
Museum-street.  The  meetings  of  the  first 
are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month, 
at  the  School  Rooms,  Uarp-alley ;  of  the  second, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  the  month,  at  the  PI o u g h 
Tavern. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  foilow- 
ing:— 

''The  firsCt  or  parent  society  poblishee  a 
penny  monthly  pap«r,<  The  Bodcbinders* Trade 

Circular.'  " 

So  there  is  the  "  Potters'  Examiner,"  the 
**  Miners'  Advocate,"  an  organ  for  the  boiler* 
nskera  aod  engineers  ■  and  namherless  others* 

all  circulating  among  the  onk  trade  only,  for 
which  it  is  written — utterly  unknown  beyond 
its  own  limited  circle — almost  all  costing  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  besides  paying  an  eilitor  or 
two,  brinpin  j^  in  not  a  farthing  of  money  tn  the 
society  or  txade.  What  a  waste  of  time,  talent, 
and  money  I  What  a  proof  of  the  wretched 
spirit  of  isolation  I  Those  Amds,  that  talent, 
that  circidation,  directed  to  one  common  orn;an 
would  have  proved  a  bond  of  union  among  the 
working  classes  that  would  utterly  revolutionise 
the  puMic  mind  I  AgalUt  eaek  looka  at  thiogs 
from  its  own  point  of  view ;  each,  therefore, 
generally  sees  them  different.  One  is  protect- 
iouiet^  one  ia  free- trade,  one  is  conservative, 
enals  ladieal^  one  ia  socialist, ^nelediartist; 
each  abuses  the  other  —  each  widens  the 
breach  among  the  various  bodies  of  ■svorking 


a  mvXti'pHctlii  of  opinions  and  of  fact  ion  9, 
and  is  useless,  inasmuch  as  the  merely  local  or  • 
sectional  dnmlation  oflers  DO  mediion  Amt  a 
general  interchange  of  opinion  and  bond  of 
union.  There  should  not  be  merely  one  organ 
for  the  shoemaker,  another  for  the  miner, 
another  for  the  weaver,  etc,  but  one  for  all— 
tbey  should  meet  and  abske  hands,  theydionld 
see  themsdves  side  by  side,  and  cry  Brothbb* 
nooD  I  on  the  same  page  I   Think  of  this! 

ExETEB. — The  Ex€ie)\  and  Bri$tol  Railway 
nnti  (hr  Engine  Fitters.-— TruQ  to  the  plan  of 
exposing  every  attempt  against  the  working- 
man,  publicity  is  given  to  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

Tlic  forcinnn  of  the  Exeter  nnd  T5i  istol  rnil- 
wfiy  engine- titting  department,  lias  recently 
been  bringing  a  supply  of  men  from  Manches- 
ter. The  effect  of  this  will,  of  oourse.  be  to  re- 
duce the  wages  of  engine  fitter'^.  This  bfKly  of 
men  aro  not  democrntic,  btrausc  thry  aro 
Lighly  paid,  compatcd  lo  utUer  tr.idte,  and 
they  say  "  what  bare  we  to  do.W^h  politics  or 
dcmocracv,  we  are  well  off — let  us  alone  I  You 
may  be  right  in  agitatinpr,  Irecatisc  you  aro 
badly  off — but  what  is  that  to  do  viith  us 

This  drafting  of  Maneheater  banda  most  be- 
gin to  show  that  It  is  something  to  them. 
Were  it  not  that  tlicrc  was  a  surplus  of  lftl>oiii* 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  men  oouid  not 
be  brought  from  other  parte  to  eompete  with 
ihem,  and  so  to  drive  wages  down.  Were  not 
land  and  machinery  monopoHsed  by  the  few, 
and  thus  a  labour  surplus  created  and  main- 
tained,— there  not  mieery  in  MoHeheeter, 
they  would  not  haro  Manchester  men  driving 
their  wages  down  in  Exeter !  Let  thern  think 
of  this,  and  learn  that  the  ruin  at  other  i>odicM 
of  werkinff  mm  tt  lAs  Mtepping-stone  to  the  ruin 
of  their  own.  Theoase  alluded  to  practically 
illustrates  this.  One  of  the  Manchester  hauos 
received,  in  Manchester,  16a.  per  week,  la 
Exeter  he  ii  to  tceeiTO  S4a. — ^wbilo  the  eosto- 
mary  wagwi  of  the  old  banda  in  Eietcr  ia  dia.  - 
per  week. 

The  general  plea  of  employers  for  palling 
down  wages  is  ezoesslye  ocmpetitioa— wbai 
will  be  said  to  this  attempt  on  the  part  (tf  tb« 

Erotcr  and  Bristrl  Railway  Company,  when 
they  monopoliso  the  whole  traffic  of  their  dis- 
trict,  and  when  for  some  time  past  their  ro- 
oeipta  have  l»een  over  a  ihonaand  pounds 

weekly  above  the  average,  owing  to  the  in* 
creased  traffic  created  by  the  Exhibition  I 

I'fhU  cates/iaU  be  watdied — and  inftinaatioa 
is  urgently  solieited  aa  to  the  future  proeead* 

ings  of  the  Cnmpjtny  with  regard  to  the  men. 

Will  some  kind  iriend  show  the  above  to  the 
engine-htterd  at  ii,xeter,  and  request  thera  to 
ooromunieate  all  facts  of  inteNti  that  may 

transpire,  rt^lativo  to  this  case,  to  me— at  the 
same  time  assuring  thera,  that  the  name  of 
the  corrcsponUeiU  fhall  hqi  bep^Mi^hfd,  nnlees 
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he  desires  it—but,  of  course,  tii0  anthentioity  employers,  and  of  tbc  mines  m  whiell  Hicgf 


nf  the  stolraMBta  moat  bo  prored  bj  the 

writer. 

I  have  Icamt  that  a  man  has  been  discharged 
upbo  had  taken  part  in  seeking  redress — bat 

thn  detnili  not  being  sufficiently  explicit,  I 
cannot  publish  the  Statement  aotU  I  hear 
more. — E.  J.J 

lEOBi  pivmnx  OP  Tiin  wklsr  uihebs  bt  thbib 

r.MPLOYKKS. 

In  No.  17  an  exposure  was  given  of  the 
oondnot  of  the  ironmaston  and  ooalnuwCers  in 
Wales.  An  additional  mode  of  extortion  is 
practised  in  many  mines. 

The  miner,  in  driving  bis  way,  ia  paid  per 
fathom,  aooording  to  the  hardness  or  softness 
of  the  rock.  The  master  measures — and  gene- 
rally ov'ER-mcasures  by  a  fathom  or  two. 
Therefore,  the  masters  re<juire  uneducated 
worfcmon,  who  are  too  ignorant  to  moasuro. 
I  hare  tiio  names  of  lonral  worionen,  of  thoic 


worked,  who  were  discharged  because  they 
were  able  to  measure  their  own  work !  The 
measure  is  taken  in  cubes.  A  case  reoently 
camo  on  in  one  of  the  county  eonrts  in  Wales, 

in  wliich  the  master's  measurement  "•'T'  lesahy 
six  fatJiorif  than  that  of  (he  man, — and  the  mea- 
suretnent  of  the  latter  was  proved  to  bo  cor- 
rect, by  one  of  the  leading  master  minora  in 

the  town  !  and  such  arc  the  dcductioiu  made 
fr.Mu   the  workman's  wages  (one  month  of 


wiiich,  by  the  way,  is  ulwaya  kept  in  hand  Oif 
th$  master)  that  n  man  recently  "  drove  '*  two 
fathoms  of  ground,  and  on  wanting  his  wage, 
found  he  was  £2  8s.  in  debt, — smiths'  costs, 
candle,  ^' . safety,*' etc.,  amounting  to  so  muck 
moro  than  his  earnings. 

TVie  names  and  addresses  of  the  local  secre- 
taries of  all  or^'Vir.r'i  7,,j,Ucs  of  worling  men, 
are  requested  to  be  torwardcd.  All  letters  for 
Ernest  Jones  to  be  addreaaed,  care  of  Mr. 
Farey,  4.1,  Ho1y-8tieet»  Strand,  London. 


DE  BRASSIER,  A  DExMOCRATIC  EOMANGE, 

coxrniD  nose 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  DEMOCRAT,  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DfiMAUOGUE,  ANJ) 

THS  MINUTES  OF  A  SPY. 

(CoaUansd  from  No.  17.) 
CHAPTER  21.— The  Attack. 


"Dear  no!  dear  mo!"  eriod  Blndore,  as 
the^  passed  a  poor  mechanto  going  home  from 

his  daily  toil  :  "  how  tVin.t  f"llow  scowled  at  us! 
I  am  sure  ho  knows  you  !    Well  I  well  J" 

Dorvilio  smiled ;  for  though  far  from  brave 
himself,  his  oold,  oonoentratod  nature  fi>rbado 
a. display  of  his  w^ness. 

**  Would  tliat  T  had  not  come!"  continued 
Bludore ;  '*  i  had  no  business  here — I—" 

"  Pleasure— pleasure,  fHeod  I  as  well  aa 
profit,"  said  Dorville :  "you  know  I  didn't 
want  you  for  business'  sake;  but  then  you 
will  gel  tao  freak  uir — and  aeo  the  beautiful 
floenery — and  perhaps  a  ftre  or  two-Hand  per- 
haps a  fight — see  a  riot,  and  soon" — and  the 
merchant  dwelt  with  an  icy  unction  on  ever}' 
word,  for  knowing  himsjolf  to  bo  uob  over 
eoumgeona,  be  delighted  to  find  some  one 
lesa  valorous  than  hiiuBclf.  The  fact  was, 
Dor\'ino  had  not  wished  for  the  attendance 
of  the  uBurer,  for  he  thought  ho  should  have 
all  moro  to  himaelf  withouJiaiival  ia  the  bdoHb 
of  tlic  rlying  eiiuiro— but  be  oould  not  tmake 
him  oh — aud  he  ;is  now  paying  himself  hd 
tho  ierrow  of  ixm  tompanion  i'or  the  inflicyMi 
of  hmopm^mf* 


"  Oh  dear !  well !  well !  what  is  that  f  oried 
Bludore,  as  the  carriage  came  to  a  full  stop. 
Doivillr  liimself  turned  pale.    The  twilight 
wad  beguming  to  descend — ho  looked  out  of 
the  carriage  window,  JBludore  cowering  in  the 
oomM'— one  of  the  traces  had  brokoii»tbe 
fkostilions  were  busy  repairing  the  damaj^c — 
but  what   attracted  the   attention  of  tho 
banker  the  most  v/aa  the  figure  of  the  nio> 
ehanic  etanding  under  l^o  shadow  of  tfie 
he(l<^c,  -watching  tho  carriage,  instead  of  pur- 
suing his  homeward  path.  There  was  nothing 
unusual  in  thia,  for  the  accident  would  natu- 
rally draw  attention, — bat  tbe  oarriaeo  bad 
proceeded  a   conaiderablo  distance,  since 
Bludore  had  first  noticed  him,  so  that  he 
miuit  have  turned  btwk  and  followed  them. 
Neitherdidholendaayaid.  Dorrillo «h«e«iii 
he  recognised  thefa»3,  and  prefcipitatoly  drew 
back  within  the  carriage,  launching  en  oath 
at  tho  podtilions  to  quicken  their  morepeota. 
Bludore,  a  keen  physiognomist,  'KW  bf 
Dorvillo's  coui^cnauco  jfaatsaomatMug 
pleasant  had  happened. 

Dear  me !  Dear  mo  1  Weil  I  w«U  1  Wiio 
raec^^nked.  The  booao  nUl     oltartud  W 
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night.    We  shall  all  be  murdered.  Well! 

Meanw^e,  several  people  had  been  gather- 
liig  on  the  road,  aiul  a  crowd  gradually  col- 
lected around  the  carriage.  Dorville  leant 
back,  trembling.  Tiio  bystanders  gazed  on 
in  silence — and  some  few  stepped  forward  to 
lend  a  helping  hand.  One  among  this  num- 
ber advanced  to  the  carriage  door  and  looked 
in  at  the  eaah,  apparently  ipr  the  purpose  of 
saying  iontetiiing.  But,  without  speaking  a 
word,  he  suddenly  drew  back  with  a  look  of 
Furprise,  and  whispered  to  his  compauiona. 
Every  hand  was  suddenly  withdrawn  from 
tho  work— and  with  a  unister  expression  of 
countenance  they  stood  watching  the  unaided 
efforts  of  the  postilions.  Mischief  was,  how- 
ever, atLoat  among  them — the  silence  was 
giadaally  broken  by  ominous  remarks. 
"\yhere's  Charles  Dalton  ?"— "  How  many 
cluldron  have  yoii  murdered,  to  get  that  fine 
carriage  ?" — "  What  will  you  lend  us  some 
money  forT' — "  "Wliat  wages  docs  he  give]"— 
Sixty  per  cent^»  and  three  shillings  a  week." 
—Presently,  a  Stone  came  whizzing  against 
the  carriage. 

**  Drive  on  !  You  villains  !  Drire  on  !" 
roared  Dorvlll^  but  the  damage  was  not  yet 
repaired. 

"  D  the  trace!  never  mind  the  trace!" 

—but  iuiother  stone  rattled  against  the  win- 
doWf  and  broke  the  glass  into  a  hundred 
fragments. 

"Tear  him  out!  Turn  the  carriage  over 
the  bank."  The  bank  was  very  high  and 
piedpitoua,  and  a  stream  brawled  over 
pointed  rocks  beneath. 

"Bear  me!  Dear  mo!  Weill  welll" 
shrieked  Biudore,  "  we're  killed  I" 

Drive  on!  or  FU  shoot  you,"  thundered 
Dorville  to  the  postilions,  never  losing  his 
presence  of  mind,  despite  his  terror,  and 
presenting  his  pistols  at  the  crowd.  The 
stones  flew  faster,  but  the  assailants  fell  back. 

For  heaven's  sake,  don't  itxitete  them  !" 
cried  Bludore — '*see!  they're  preparing  for 
a  rush !" 

At  that  moment  a  musket  was  discharged 
—the  ball,  however,  whizzuigharmlesaiy  over 

carnage. 

The  people  had  evidently  some  serious  ob- 
ject in  view,  for  they  were  armed,  and  their 
numbers  seemed  increasing,  by  a  stream  all 
flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  factory-town. 
It  was  the  country  operatives  hurrying  to  the 
meeting  on  the  moor.  Terrified  for  her 
father's  saftey,  more  than  for  her  own, 
Adeline  leaned  thro'  the  window  to  bespeak 
the  mercy  of  the  crowd. 

"  There's  a  woman  in  the  cairiage  I  Let 
^Mmgo!''«riedr  a  voice — ^immediately  echoed 
by  aeeore'~>and  with  sundry  curses  at  their 
«8Capiug  prey,  the  astuilauts  forthwith  fell 
iU  HDgry  gengiVJiity— ong  of  thojjg  chi- 


valric  touches,  nature's  true  romance,  ia 
which  the  sons  of  toil  outvie  the  famed 
knighthood  of  the  proudest  aristoenu^. 

The  banker  had  escaped— but  sundry  mi*" 
givin^'s  were  in  lii.s  heart,  a,s  to  his  nafety  in 
the  villa  for  the  night.  Tme,  the  villa  wim 
some  miles  from  the  town— his  arrival»  des- 
pite that  unfortunate  meeting,  could  not  yet 
bo  generally  known  —  and  with  the  next 
morning  he  intended  to  leave  for  Stanvdle 
Paik.  Adeline,  too,  required  rest^  altor  hev 
alarm  and  fatigue — nor  was  it  probable  that 
a  movement,  which  liad  apparently  flagged 
so  long,  would  break  forth  into  insurrection, 
without  some  more  direct  premonitory 
symptoms — or  that  its  pr(^res8  would  be 
compromised  by  an  attack  upon  an  obnoxious 
individual.  Therefore,  despite  the  terror  of 
the  usurer  Bludore,  Borrille  detennined  on 
spending  the  night  at  his  villa — '*  It  is  only 
twelve  hoin-s — we  shall  be  off  again  to- 
morrow morning — no  great  harm  is  likely  to 
occur  in  that  short  time.** 

The  banker  determined»  however,  on  taking 
every  reasonable  precaution — and,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  postilions  from  talking  at  the 
public  house,  and  thus  ^ving  notoriety  to  the 
events  of  tlie  evening  and  ms  abode  for  the 
night,  rcfpiested  them  to  pas  J  the  night  in 
his  house.  But  they  refutsed — on  the  plea 
that  they  must  bo  back  with  their  horses  at 
a  given  time.  In  vain  the  hanker  offered 
them  a  bribe.  They  persisted  in  their  refusaL 

"Dear  me!  dear  me!  Weill  well  I'* 
moaned  Bludore,  "  even  they  wont  wait  f<Mr 
the  coming  ruin!  The  rats  fly  fix>m  the 
falling  house.    Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  I" 

Dorville,  alarmed  as  he  wa^j,  could  not  for- 
bear a  smile — though  there  did  indeed  seem 
a  hidden  meaning  in  tiie  tone  and  manner  of 
the  post-boys.  They  seemed  to  say,  in  BIu- 
doro'fi  own  words  :  "We'd  sooner  be  iu  our 
own  skins  to-night  ihau  iuyour's — and  in  our 
own  stable  than  in  your  villa." 

However,  when  they  were  gone,  Dorville, 
whe  carried  his  business  habits  into  all  situ- 
ations in  which  he  was  involved,  set  about,  as 
he  said,  "  making  the  best  of  a  bad  business,'* 
and  "  preparing  for  the  worst."  The  doors 
and  windows  were  barricaded,  as  systemati- 
cally as  the  time  would  allow — even  buckets 
of  water  were  placed  -in  readiness  to  ex* 
tuiguishall  incendiary  attempts— and  all  the 
arms  iu  the  house,  ready  loaded,  were  placed 
on  the  table  in  the  librarv,  to  the  horror  of 
Bludore,  who  uiiplored  lus  host  to  oonoeal 
them. 

"  It  will  only  iiTitate  the  people  !"  cried 
the  usurer.  "  Of  what  use  can  resistance  be^ 
against  a  raging  mdb  ?  Why !  there  are  not 
si. >:  men  to  defend  this  large  house— all  full 
of  windows  too  -French  windows  too— open- 
ing to  the  groundji  (00 1  Oh  dear  1  oh  dear  I 
weUI  welir 
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"  A  bftd*  job  for  you,  that  yon  cama  here. 

They're  sure  to  tear  you  to  pieces,"  chuckled 
Dorville,  despito  bis  owii  foar — "  thej  hate 
you,  Bludore  !  hate  you  !'* 

"They  don't  know  me." 

"Not  know  you?  not  know  the  famous 
Bludore?  Pooh!  you're  too  modest — yon 
dou't  appi*eciate  your  own  worth.  I  tell  you 
they'll  tear  yon  limb  from  limb  if  they  get 
in — and  bo  wo  must  fight  for  it." 

Blndoro  only  moaned — and  the  further 
banter  of  Dorville  was  iuten-upted  by  the 
ra-entiy  of  Adeline,  from  whom  certaimy  he 
concealed  as  much  as  possible  his  appreheu- 
felons— but  who  seemed  to  bo  perfectly  calm, 
fearless^  and  self-possessed. 

The  rery  instant  of  his  arriTil,  the  banker 
had  sent  off  a  messenger  to  tho  Qeueral  com- 
manding the  district,  and  to  tho  magistrates, 
deposing  as  to  his  apprehensions  of  a  noctur- 
nal attack,  and  as  to  the  defeneeleBsneas  of 
his  house — reqnes&^  on  those  grounds  the 
assistance  of  a  mil itary  guard.  The  messenger 
retumcd  at  last  with  an  answer  to  the  effect 
that,  "in  view  of  the  ezdtad  state  of  the  po- 
pulation^of  the  dttDgor  to  lifo  and  property 
in  tho  city, — and  of  tho  immense  multitudes 
that  were  congregating  for  some  purpose  yet 
unknown— the  General  did  not  tnink  it  ad- 
Tisable  to  divide  his  forces— nor  to  irritate 
the  populace,  and  give  occasion  for  collisions, 
by  any  avoidable  display  of  them  in  the 
streets.  Therefore,  sympathising  deeply  with 
tho  position  of  Mr.  Dorville,  tho  General  re- 
gretted extremely  Uie  inability  of  complyinig 
witli  his  request." 

**  Ddar  me !  dear  mo  V*  moaned  Bludore— 
"the  very  aubborities are  afraid  to  defend  us  ! 
the  veriest  menials  desert  usl  Well !  w  ell !" 

The  messenger  further  reported  that  im- 
mense multitudes  were  gathering  from  all 

?[uartanl  on  the  Town^moor,  and  that.a  torch- 
Jght  procession  was  forpoing  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  It  has  already  been  recorded  how 
formidable   the   nocturnal  demouatratlon 


proved— 4rat  alaiminig  as  it  was  in  its  aqpe^ 

its  appearance  was  exaggerated  by  the  fear, 
the  malice,  or  the  love  of  the  wondrous  on 
tho  part  of  Dorville's  messenger,  who  f<M<etold 
or  fabricated  intentions  on  the  part  of  tiift 
populace,  and  announced  that  every  rich 
man's  house  was  to  be  burnt  down,  and  CVeiy 
nek  ma^i  massacred  that  uigut. 

"ffm !  well !  right  in  the'1ica*8  mouth  f* 
gnanc  1  P.ludorc.  "  WeVo  cooiO  JttSt  St  the 
right  time  to  bo  murdcicd  !" 

Dorville  for  once  derived  no  enjoyment 
horn  the  terror  of  the  usurer— Us  own  be* 
coming  too  great,  and.'crampling  the  general's 
letter  in  his  hand,  he  sat  gazing  onlusdaii|^* 
ter  in  anxious  oxpectatiou. 

No  one  retired  to  bed  in  that  house.  The 
servants  were  dozing  in  their  hall — Dorville, 
Adeline,  and  the  usurer  sat  in  the  library  be- 
side the  fire,  tliat  glared  red  and  sullen  lu 
the  gi-ate.  Every  sound  thtiUed  through 
them — the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  moan 
of  the  autumnal  sounding  wind,  was  construed 
by  their  activo  fear  into  the  march  of  ad« 
vancing  muMtudeSy  into  the  signal-shout  (tf 
the  advancing  foe.' 

Thus  the  time  wore  on — ^midnight  passed— 
aud  still  all  seemed  solitude  and  safety  around 
the  house.  Sts  inmates  were  begmning  to 
congmtulato  themselves  on  their  escape  from 
danger,  when  the  distant  clatter  of  a  liorse's 
hoo&  along  the  highway  attracted  their 
attention. 

The  rider  seemed  to  bo  pressing  forward  at 

full  speed. 

**  He  is  turning  out  of  the  main  road — he 
is  coming  here  I"  said  Dorville — and  tlie 
sound  was  evidently  approaching  the  lodge 
at  the  bottom  of  tho  grounda  'lliere  was  a 
pause — and  then  the  horseman  was  heard 
pursuing  his  rapid  way  up  the  avenue  to  the 
house— soon  after  ho  was  heard  to  dismount, 
and  a  heavy  knock  leverberatad  through 
thehaU. 


CARDS  mu.  OLD  ACQUAilS^TANCE. 


A  Cabo  Fon  roK  Finaxcials.— A  small  and 
partial  change  b  no  better  tlian  cutting  off 
one  of  the  Hydra'a  heads,   ThLto,  Om» 
mouwmlth,  b.  4. 
A  Cabd  for  a  LAWYKn.    The  "  Examiner" 
pays  some  delicate  compliments  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Baron  Truro.  He  states  thnt  the 
aoeamulation  of  arrears  in  that  augean  stable, 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  cleared  out  a  little  by 
Lord  BrougluuD,  are  gaining  head  in  a  degree 
almost  unprecedented  —  that  tho  nr;,h'(  t  Is 
shameful,  as  is  the  consequent  loss  to  the  mi- 


serable souls  who  are  unforlunate  enough  to 
fall  into  the  clatches  of  the  Whig  Ohaoesllsr. 
Altogether,  the  article  in  the  Examiner,  a  long 
one,  accn8?8  and  exj>o?cs  the  incompetency, 
laziness,  and  carelessness  of  the  hrst  Lav 
Offleer  of  the  Crown.    Tho  Chaneeilor  «as 

more  active  onco  ;   thnt  was,  when   he  ^'a* 
;  work! Ill,'  for  the  j)eerago  and  the  woolsack, 
I  ab  Lord  Chief  J  ustice,  tSir  Thomas  VVilde,  io 
the  Old  Bailey,  soimning  up  to  the  jury 
agEilnst  the  Chartist  prisoners  in  1848. 
{ Charter  and  no  surrender,  nay  Lordi'' 
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THE  PEES3  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  WORKING  MEN. 


Tfis  Edinbargh  democratic  tract  society  has 
long,  silentlj,  nnd  diligently  been  at  work, 
effecting  a  great  amount  of  good.  Attontiou 
k  BOW  called  to  ilie  following  letter  from  lit 
abl«  exponent,  Mr.  Alexander  Hemy,  who 
tlins  dpscrihcs  tho  work  in?;  of  the  K  linburaii 
Society,  and  adds  to  that  most  important 
advioe  as  to  carrying  out  a  slmUar  plan  in  ge- 
ner  il  :  — 

"  We  Iinve  a  printing-pre';'',  which  cost  ns 
three  pounds,  and  wc  go  to  work  with  it  in 
the  fiwowiog  manner:— t«ro  of  our  nnmber 
take  their  tarns  at  the  printing  each  night 
in  regular  succession,  and  each  pair  prints 
300  tract?,  which  task  they  accomplish  in  two 
hours.    Suppose  the  working  members  of  a 
locality  to  be  twenty-four  in  number,  each 
will  have  to  work  two  hours  in  tho  l'<)rtni;^ht, 
no  very  serious  amount  of  labour.    Now,  look 
at  the  result : — by  the  end  of  the  fortnight 
they  will  hare  printed  7, COO,  the  paper  and 
in]c  for  which  costs  13.s.,  and  the  labour  no- 
thing.   This  rato  of  labour,  continued  for  a 
year,  would  produce  dJ.OOO  tracts.    Hut  this 
does  not  at  all  indicate  the  |irodaetivo  powers 
of  our  press,  for  with  proper  encouraf^ement 
wo  could  throw  oft  COO  copies  a  night,  without 
iuoreasiug  our  expen^o  for  labour  by  one  far- 
thing, and  were  we  to  employ  and  pa^  a  man 
from  lOs.  to  12s.  per  week,  it  would  increase 
our  producing  power  to  upwards  of  1,000  per 
day.    We  are  at  prc^icnt  busily  engaged  in 
organiBing  distribnting  districts  around  4is, 
and,  although  we  have  a  price  stated  on  our 
tracts,  we  deal  with  them  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  receiviog  thankfully  whatever  sums 
oar  friends  or  readers  are  able  to  send  ns ;  but 
never  lojkingapsn  them  as  being  in  our  debt, 
if  circunistatiee^  should  prevent  thcni  from 
oontributiug  anything.    For  we  are  convinced 
that  every  earnest  democrat  will  do  his  best 
to  supply  the  press  with  the  only  oil  that  can 
keep  it  in  motion  ;  nnd,  as  farns  wc  have  gone, 
we  ^nd  that  this  system  works  far  better  than 
we  anticipated. 

Now,  as  to  our  means :  each  monber pays  6d. 
per  quarter,  and  sell  democratic  and  other 
publications  among  our  friends.  The  profits 
arising  from  thcso  sources  pay  our  room-rent, 
and  leave  something  over  wbercwith  to  purchase 
paper.  We  hfh]  n  c  oncert  occasionally,  and  this, 
wiih  the  voluntary  contributions  of  our  town 
and  country  friends,  supplies  us  with  meaui* 
snttcient  to  lieep  us  in  constant  motion. 

Let  U9,  then,  suppose  that  eigh'y  towns  in 
England,  and  twenty  towns  in  Scotland,  wero 
to  follow  our  example,  each  on  the  average  is- 
suing 1,000  tracts  per  wesh}  this  wonld 
amoant  to  an  aggregate  total  of  100,000  per 


week,  or  6,200,000  per  year.   This  is  caleu* 

latcd  at  the  lowest  limit  ot  production.  The 
high<»t  we  will  suppose  to  be  600,000  per 
week,  or  89.800,000  Sryea^-a  oonber,  as  will 
bo  perceived  front  what  I  hftTO  alvHidj  staCedt 

easily  attainnblo. 

In  order  to  secure  an  able  and  onlform  teach- 
ing of  the  doctrines  of  oor  soeial  and  pfditieal 

faith,  we  would  propose  that  tho  Executive 
Committee  sht^uld  write  and  print  the  tracts  ,* 
printing,  however,  only  such  a  quantity  at 
would  be  safficient  to  supply  their  own  dis« 
trict,  including  tho  metropolis  (which  hngo 
city  might  keep  twenty  presses  ?n  cor^tnnt 
motion),  while  country  district  presses,  with 
stereotype  plate*,  from  which  the  members 
could  throw  off  any  number  of  copies,  sbonld 
co-o|>crato  in  the  scheme.  In  order  to  create 
a  generous  rivalry  between  the  various  district-), 
tho  Executive  might  procure  and  publish  at 
stated  times,  a  list  of  the  number  of  tracts 
prinioil  and  distributed  by  oarli  locality. 

Let  us  now  briefly  glance  nt  tiie  advanti^rfl 
of  such  a  system.  In  the  iii-st  place,  it  would 
kt;cp  up  a  constant  corrospondenee  between  the 
districts  and  tlip  I'xc*  n'ive.  In  tlie  second  place 
it  would  keep  up  a  correspondence  between  the 
produci:)g  centres  and  their  distributing 
branches.  Again,  the  tracts  would  beoonie 
useful  and  effective  moans  for  advertising  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals  which  advocate  the 
principles  of  our  iwlitical  faith — as  a  flv-kaf 
ccald  be  attached  to  each  traety  stating  tho 
claims  of  each  to  public  sup|)ort.  I  confess  that 
I  look  baek  with  regret  nt  the  vast  number  of 
publications  that  have  arisen  to  advocate  our 
cause,  and  bare  died  be€€Mie  their  eomeil  pi'O* 
moiet'i  had  not  tht  means  of  pushing  them  into 
public  notice.  Here  they  would  he  furnished 
with  the  moans  of  circulating  niiitipRa  of  ^d* 
Tcrtlsemcnts  free  of  expense.  Again,  it  would 
secure  tho  moans  of  toaohing  by  tlio  living 
voice;  for,  on  a  notice  being  issued  by  tho 
Executive,  the  district  secretaries  could  for- 
ward a  circular  to  each  of  thmr  Iwanohes,  call- 
itiL'  on  them  to  state  how  far  they  would  be 
willing  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  mis- 
sionary, thus  securing  at  tho  same  time  able 
and  talented  advocates,  as  well  as  tho  means  of 
rewardii\g  them  for  their  laboors.  For  want 
of  such  an  orgnnisntion  how  many  enthusiastic 
and  talented  men  have  almost  been  starved, 
while  earnestly  labouring  to  spread  the  princi- 
ples of  oar  faith. 

To  eariy  all  Uiis  into  active  operatioo,  it 

*  Tills  may  be  advisable  In  tome  cases*  bnt,  as  it  U 

impurlaot  tUo  tructi  should  touch  on  I-Ocal  obiev- 
Anc&s  to  eiilUt  LoCAb  sTMPATiiT,  iu  inott  cases  the 
locality  Itself  should  prodoco  the  tract— £  4* 
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only  requires  that  the  ExeoatlTO  ahoold  sei  up 
a  anuOl  printing  estobUdwient,  wliidi  I  am 

oonyinced  the  conntiy  would  at  once  enable 
them  to  do,  were  they  to  make  the  appeal.* 
Much  of  the  labour  in  that  office,  if  not  aU« 
might  be  peorformed  by  the  young  frittads  of 
the  dennoocatio  and  social  cause.  The  provin- 
cial towns  would  hare  only  to  procure  each  a 
printing-press,  which  they  could  easily  do,  as 
each  picfls  would  eost  only  from  three  to  ftf  e 
poonds.  This  done,  the  whole  maohinenr 
would  at  onoe  be  put  in  motion,  nr.d  tbe  result 
would  be  the  carrying  into  eit'eotivc  operation 
the  plan  of  organisation  laid  down  by  tho  late 
Co&T«ntion.  Were  it  once  instituted,  experiMoe 
bids  me  say  that  tbe  funds  would  not  be  want- 
ing to  keep  it  in  motion.  If  tbe  members  of  the 
several  dititiicts  sold  cheap  publications,  this 
might  be  •  made  an  almost  Mlf»eapporting 
power,  and  a  tremendous  power  it  would  be- 
come, sowing  the  seeds  of  dtmocrucy  broad-cast 
over  the  land.  That  teed  would  take  root  and 
grow  up  in  the  masses,  accomplishing  a  revo- 
lution in  the  mind  of  tlils  country,  similar  to 
the  revolution  which  Mazziiii  Ijns  accomplished 
in  that  of  Iialy.  There  the  i^pe  can  bemam- 
tained  oa  liis  throne  only  by  the  armed 
hand  of  the  stranger.  Here  the  power  of 
the  masses  would  no  longer  lend  itself  to 

*  Tbey  made  a  similar  appeal  for  a  far  less  espm- 
live  UttdertSking :  the  issue  of  a  monthly  cireuliiv>. 

an<l,  omng  to  the  feeble  response,  eveu  that  had  to 
bep^tIK>iied  for  a  month,— and  tlieu  the  lands  did 
not  warrant  the  pnUicattoni— EOb  V, 


sustain  a  tyrannical  aristocracy,  and  where 
ebe  is  the  power  to  be  hmO,  tbat  omi  mittais 

them?  I  believe  nowhere  ia  the  world. 
Although  the  forc^^oing  plan  may  not  be 
complete  in  all  ite  details,  yet  I  am  convinced 
that  it  mifolds  a  method  of  propagandism,  not 
only  worthy  of  us  as  a  pieople,  but  of  the 
principles  for  which  wc  strufjiile.  It  is  easily 
carried  into  operation,  req^uiring  but  little 
expense ;  it  eon  be  effieieutly  wrought  by  a  few 
eameet  men  ia  each  town,  and  requires  bat  a 
very  small  amount  ot  knowledge  of  tlia 
printer's  art ;  for  the  press- work  can  be  done 
from  the  stereotyped  plates  by  almost  any  one. 
The  method  here  suggested  would  not  of 
course  hinder  any  district  from  procuring 
types,  and  printing  such  tracts  or  addresses  as 
they  may  consider  best  fitted  to  meet  the 
peculiar  euroumstanoea  of  their  own  localities. 
However,  it  woiibl  take  up  more  time  than  T 
can  well  spare  at  present  to  point  out  all  the 
advaQtages  which  I  am  convinced  would  arise 
from  its  adoption.  The  ezeentiTO  might  lay 
it  before  the  country  by  means  of  the  press, 
and  !>y  delegating:  one  of  their  number  to  the 
towns  in  Euglaud  and  Scotland,  where  the 
organisation  is  at  present  most  eomplete, 
'  These  once  fairly  set  in  motion,  the  rest  would 
I  follow  in  due  course  the  example  set  thcm» 
and  then  a  work  would  be  begun,  to  the  ter^ 
mination  of  whioh  eveiy  lorer  of  hia  Uad 
may  look  with  eertainty  and  joy. 

AI1BX.R,  Hbnbt, 


THE  WEST. 


(Tom  Moore.) 

Oh  1  come  to  the  West,  love  i  oh  I  come  there  The  North  lias  Us  ^now  towers  of  dazieling  array, 
»U.h  iHA  t  sparkling  with  gems  in  the  ne'er  setting  day 


with  me ! 

'TSs  a  sweet  bnd  of  verdure  that  springs  from 

the  sea, 

Where  fair  plenty  smiles  from  heremerald  throne : 
Oh  I  oome  to  the  West,  and  TU  make  ttiee  mfaie 

own. 

I'll  guard  thee,  I'll  tend  thee,  i  ll  love  thee  the 
best-' 

Andthoul't  say  there's  no  land  like  the  liuidof 

the  \N'est. 


There  the  storm-king  may  dwell  in  the  mJls  fie 

loves  best, 

But  the  soft  breathing  aepbyr  still  pla^s  in  the 
West* 

Then  come  to  the  West,  where  no  eoi4  wUid  doth 

blow. 

And  tly  neek  shall  seem  &liw  to  me  thaa  fte 
snow. 


The  mn  in  the  golden  East  chaseth  the  night, 
The  South  has  its  roses,  and  bright  slcies  of  blue.  When  be  risos  refreshed  in  his  glory  and  might ; 


But  our'sare  more  sweet  with  Liove's  own  change 
ful  hue. 


But  where  doth  he  go  «hen  he  seeks  his  sweet 

rest  ? 


Half  sunshine,  half  tears,  like  the  girl  I  love  best,  Oh  !  doth  he  not  haste  to  the  beautiful  West! 
»  Oh  !  what  is  Uie  South  to  the  beautiful  West  ? 
Then  come  there  with  me,  and  the  ro;»e  on  thy 
mouth 

Will  be  sweeter  to  me  than  the  flowers  of  tbe 

South. 


Then  come  there  with  me — ^^tia  the  land  I  love 

best : 

'Tie  the  land  of  my  sirss,  'tis  mine  ova  darHaf 
West. 


TO  THE  PEOPLE}; 


THE  DECAY  OP  CLASSES. 


AN  aiSXOBIOAL  PIOTVES 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  fittlaey  than  to 

suppose  that  the  prosperity  of  a  people  is  shown 
hy  the  ampant  of  splendour^  luxury,  or  even 
wealth  It  exhibits  as  a  natlcm.  The  prosperity 
of  a  people  is  not  shown  by  the  mass  of  irealtb, 
but  by  its  distributioii.  A  people  vriM  he  poorer 
amoo^  whom  there  are  immense  riches,  when 
dioaeridieaavemonopolised  by  a  few  than  another 
people  who  have  less  riches,  but  among  wliom 
those  riches  are  more  equably  distributed.  The 
greater  the  riches  held  by  a  lew,  the  more  de- 
plorable will  be  the  condition  of  the  many.  A 
glance  at  the  state  of  society  in  the  middle  and 
close  of  the  fifteenth  ccnturj',  will  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  this  fact.  Such  has  almost 
ever  been  the  condition  of  a  state  before  revolu- 
tions— splendour  almost  fabulous  side  by  side 
with  hideous  destitution.  May  th^^  l  esson  not 
be  lost  for  our  country  and  our  day.  Such  it 
was  before  the  Hussite  struggle ;  such  it  was 
before  the  Peasant  War;  sochtt  was  before  the 
insnrrection  of  the  Gouses  ;  such  it  was  before 
tbic  French  Revolution  of  the  last  century  j  SUch 
it     through  Europe  in  the  present  I 

The  luxury  pervading  aristocratic  and  civic 
life  dates  its  origin  from  the  priesthood,  who,  in 
the  secret  precincts  of  their  monasteries  and 
abbeys,  indulged  in  the  enjoyments  of  the 
Bonthem  dimes  they  had  left.  The  castles  of 
the  aristocracy  were  strangers  to  it,  until  near 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
emperors  and  crusaders  brought  it  back  with 
them,  as  the  corse  of  intolerance  and  unsno* 
cessfhl  invasion,  following  them  from  samptaons 
Aaia  and  effeminate  Bysant. 

The  middle  class,  which  wo  have  seen  rising 
into  importance  daring  the  two  preceding  cen- 
tniieB»  were  sure  to  catch  the  contagion ;  their 
cities  were  the  emporiums  of  trade ;  there  the 
silka,  the  spices,  the  gems,  the  metals  and  wines 
of  the  East  were  first  collected,  and  in  paod(»- 
hig  to.  the  luxury  of  others,  the  fot  bnrghers 
learned  to  gratify  their  own. 

The  emperors  had  seen  the  splendours  of  the 
Qreeli;  and  iSaraoenic  princes,  and  imitated  their 
magniUcence  (  thus  the  austere  knights  of  the 
Black  Forest  and  the  wolds  of  Oden  were 
corrupted,  and  the  demoralisation  becMUC 
general  through  all  the  wealthy  classes. 

Bat  a  few  years  before,  the  domestic  life  of 
the  castled  noble  had  been  comparatively  simple. 
Uis  coat  of  mail  was  his  frequent  Jiabit,  his  food 
was  the  game  he  bad  himself  hunted,  cheese 
from  his  own  herds ;  the  ndder  of  a  cow  dressed 
in  pepper,  or  an  ox  tongue  were  nnusual  dainties. 
Stoups  of  common  wine  and  beer  were  indeed 
.  lagular  accessories ;  the  beaker  and  knighthood 

wvn  liffaTativiii-lnothors^  Imt  otiienrise  tt^e 


TASJOS  PBOH  ClEJtMANX. 

habits  of  the  noble  were  jdaki  and  firagal.  Uis 

wife  and  daught*^r<?  Rpan  and  wove  the  flax  and 
wool  the  vassals  were  forced  to  bring,  and 
themselves  directed  the  domestic  economy. 
True  it  is,  that  even  this  mode  of  life  was  ex- 
pensive in  tbo-^p  times;  the  armour  inlaid  with 
rare  metals,  the  horses,  hounds,  and  arms,  the 
wine,  (then  of  limited  production),  were  all 
articles  of  cost;  but  they  were  at  least  raanlyy 
and  not  calculated  to  awaken  contempt. 

Commerce,  however,  soon  introduocd  luxuries, 
and  the  rich  traders  in  the  towns  excited  the 
emulation  and  envy  of  the  landed  lord  and  lady. 
They  were  now  brought  into  frequent  eontnct, 
by  the  practice  of  holding  diets,  congresses  of 
princes,  and  fairs.  Artificial  wants  were  created, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Hoseite  insnrrection,  the 
magnificence  in  dress,  food,  furniture,  and  equi- 
page had  reached  an  ahnost  incredible  excesn. 

The  archives  of  the  age,  and  sundry  judicial 
acts,  afford  as  an  insight  into  the  state  of  aodety, 
and  make  ns  ac^piaiutcd  yri&k  the  OttStOms  of 
civic  and  aristocratic  life. 

In  the  muuioipalities,  not  only  the  councillors 
and  city  ftinetionaries,  hot  the  wealthy  dtisena 
in  general,  had  their  hats,  coats,  waistcoats, 
breeches,  and  cloaks  studded  with  pearls; 
golden  riogs  on  their  fingers;  their  girdles, 
knives,  and  swords  inlaid  with  premons  metals; 
their  dress  embroidered  with  silver,  gold,  and 
gem^s,  and  made  of  velvet  or  satin  ;  they  wore 
shirts  of  silk,  with  fringes  of  gold  lacej  their 
cloaks  were  lined  with  erdslne  and  miniver. 
Thus  much  for  the  men.  The  splendour  of 
female  dross  far  exceeded  this.  They  wound 
bands  of  virgin  gold  through  their  hair,  blazed 
with  jewellery,  and  bore  golden  tiaras,  or  head- 
dresses, wought  in  gold  and  pearls.  .The  cost- 
liest m:>teri:il5i  furnished  their  dresses,  and  these 
were  adorned  with  embroidery  the  most  delicate 
and  with  the  rarest  gems.  Their  doaka  were 
the  costly  ermine,  their  linen  waa  wolked'ln 
gold. 

This  extravagance  reached  such  a  hsight, 
that  the  municipal  authorities  frequently  saw 
themselves  constrained  from  motives  of  policy 
to  check  it,  and  manv  of  these  official  acts  have 
been  trauamitted  to  our  time,  as  that  of  BatislKHl 
in  1485.  In  this  the  following  regulations w«fa 
made,  and  the  reader  muat  not  forget  tha 
enormous  value  of  money  in  those daysj,  as  com- 
pared  to  the  present. 

The  statutes  permitted  no  burgher's  1»ifc  or 
daughter  to  weer  more  than  two  wreaths  of 
pearls  in  her  hair,  each  not  to  exceed  fifteen 
iiorins  in  valn^:  and  one  bandeau  of  gold  and 
pearls  of  nut  more  value  than  five  florin8>  to 

hate  not  mor«  than  thna  TeOa  at  »  teH  ^ 
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dreases  not  to  exceed  eight  florina,  and  that 
•tdi  botdar  tItuM  iu»t  bavf  non  ilm  one 
oance  of  fold  worked  op  in  it.   The  fringe  to 

their  dresses  might  be  of  silk,  but  not  of  pearls 
and  gold ;  while  their  pearl  necklace  was  not 
to  OMMd  iro  jiorins  in  valao,  and  their 
■feomacher  of  pearls  twelve  florins.  Two  rows 
of  pearls  were  allowed  for  each  arm,  at  live 
florioB  the  ounce ;  a  gold  chain  and  ornament 
at  dftoMi  tori08»  an<vUif r  nacklaeo  at  twenty 
florins,  and  rings  (exclusive  of  the  wedding 
ri.ig)  at  twenty -four  florins;  three  or  four 
"Paternosters"  at  ten  florins,  and  not  more 
llian  time  lUk  g Irdlea  and  gold  botders,  each 
.at  fonr  florioi.  TIm  namber  of  drenes  was  also 
specified ;  no  one  was  to  have  more  at  one  time 
than  eight  walking  dresses,  six  cloaks,  three 
eveniog  droatea,  and  not  more  than  tliva  ailk  or 
.satin  sleeves  to  one  overcloak,  &c. 

The  fact  of  such  enactments  having  been 
made*  and  of  tlieir  frequent  renewal  (sufficient 
efMawce  of  tlioir  inaiicacy),  piwraa  the  splen- 
door  and  wastefulness  of  the  niddlio  cla6S<>s. 

Added  to  this,  the  fashions  were  contin- 
ually ohangiog,  thus  entailing  fresh  ex- 
peadifcore  with  every  change.  A  tailor  of  the 
times  complaiaa,  that  **  the  fashionable  tailor 
of  to-day  becomes  the  mere  bungler  of  to- 
morrow." Again,  the  delicate  materials  then 
worn,  increased  the  ezpensiveness  of  dress  by 
leaaening  its  dnramiltj.  This  branch  of  luxury 
was  but  a  type  of  the  rest — feasting  and  drink- 
ing, &c,  were  of  commensurate  excess,  and 
indeed,  for  a  single  festival;  given  by  a  private 
ladividaal,  to  last  uninterruptedly  ibr  aeyeral 
weeks,  was  a  matter  of  ordinary  occurrence. 

Such  was  the  lavishuess  of  the  middle  'class. 
Froni  this  that  of  the  aristocracy  -  may  be 
judged.  The  wives  and  danghtera  of  noble- 
men, of  course,  felt  it  incumbent  on  thera  to 
outvie  those  of  their  tradesmen,  and  it  was  at 
this  period  that  feudal  pride  Lad  attained  its 
greatest  lieiglbl. 

With  secret  envy,  but  affected  scorn,  the 
haughtynoble  looked  on  the  industrious  denizen 
of  the  lowland  towns  from  his  castled  height, 
aa  ha  beheld  tlieir  distant  apiree  rising  afar 
beyond  his  ancestral  forests  and  wide-spread 
villeinage.  When  public  festivals  or  personal 
pleasure  called  him  from  his  fortalice  to  the 
neighbonring  eity,  bo  waa  oarefnl  that  bia  M- 
tinue,  equipage,  and  equipment  should  outvie 
tbose  of  the  mercantile  patricians — the  high- 
^.b^t'n  l^dy  could  not  brook  to  be  equalled  in 
aitadmir  by  the  tradeamaa'a  wife,  and  aa  aha 
eat  on  the  gold  embroidered  carpeta  that  mu- 
nicipal gallantry  had  spread  beneath  her  feet, 
whenever  she  witnessed  the  civic  pageants  then 
aa  pteatilbl— when  aha  beheld  the  gorgeous 
costumes  of  the  civic  dames,  who  often  changed 
their  attire  four  times  daily — her  heart  swelled 
with  envy,  and  freah  expenditure  exhausted 
thaaoffnaorbarlaid. 


competitive  magnificence,  the  burgher  was 
ever  adding  to  liia  stoek  hj  enterprise  and  in- 

dustiy,  while  many  circnmstanoes  combined 
gradually  to  impoverish  the  nobleman.  An  j 
insane  pride  caused  them  to  neglect  the  tillage  ' 
of  their  lands— it  was  ooDsidored  derogatory 
for  a  nobleman  to  superintend  his  own  farms, 
and  thus  his  estates  deteriorated  in  value.  At 
this  time  an  ordinary  dress  lor  a  lady  cost  nine 
or  tan  florino ;  an  acre  of  beat  1m,  two  or 
three  florins ! 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  pause  here  and 
reflect  on  the  condition  of  the  labourer !  i 

If  an  flfldinafy  draaa  aoat  ten  florins,  an  Mrt  { 
of  good  buid  only  three  florins,  and  the  aristo> 
cracy  continued  to  indulge,  not  in  "  ordinary 
dreas,"  but  in  gross  extravagance,  what  must 
hava  been  the  remuneration  of  flia  labovtcr, 
what  the  condition  of  the  vassal  ? 

Meanwhile,  too,  luxuries  had  become  indis- 
pensable adjuncts  of  housekeeping.  Commerce 
heaped  together  the  pfodueta  of  diatont  olinKs 
and  countries.   Cloths,  carpets,  prcoionaatnfii^  < 
gold  and  silver  plate,  sweet  liquors,  spioe  and 
oil  were  imported  from  the  south.  Quaiot 
workmanship  in  glass  beeame  Ibo  rago.  I^ace 
and  gold  and  silver-edging  were  manufactured  | 
in  .Strasbiirg — the  Netherlands  supplied  '*  blood-  ' 
hoi-sos,"  and  the  Asiatic  cast  poured  in  itacostly 
wonders.  Where  salt  had  formerly  aoflMed  the  , 
iUdntj  palala,  atrange  spices  were  now  used—  ! 
sugar  and  southcm  fruits,  almonds  and  6gs,  | 
were  found  in  every  "  respectable* '   house.  | 
Cloves,   cinnamon,  nutmegs,  mace,  ginger, 
pepper,  sugar,  candies^  eto.,  wwa  so  plentiful, 
that  one  of  the  ^leditcrrancan  porta  alone  im- 
ported annually  the  (then)  enormous  amount 
of  thirty  thousand  hundredweight  of  pepper, 
two  tliouaand  hundredweight  of  ginger,  and  the  ; 
rest  in  proportion,  \^'hi!e  the  demand  was  so 
great,  that,  notwithstanding  such  a  supply, 
the  price  of  these  luxuries  was  trebled  in  two 
years;  and  be  it  remembred,  tlml  tta  «U 
mines  of  America  hdd  not  j€t  aoBunanoed  to 
lower  the  value  of  the  currency. 

All  this  increased  the  expenditure  of  the 
ariatoonioy<— their  old  Ineomoa  wave  inaolBaiaat 
to  meet  modern  outlay — and  to  recruit  their 
finances  and  raise  their  revenue,  fresh  burdeos 
were  laid  on  tho  working  classes.  The  serf 
waa  atill  exposed  to  every  caprioe  af  bla  maatpr,  * 
tha  feudal  ehief  had  not  yet  been  tamed  by 
the  sovereign  prince  ;  there  was  not  yet  an 
appeal  to  the  throue  f  rom  private  tvrannt,  and 
the  snllbringB  of  the  people  in  tho  mMdoa  aad 
close  of  tha  fiftaanth  oentaiy,  alnaat  aiaied  j 
belief. 

Another  source  of  expenditure  to  the  lord, 
aad  tberafoca  of  miaery  to  tha  Taaaal,  warn 
the  impKOfioanta  in  the  art  of  warfare.  Olden 
masonry  was  no  longer  of  avail  against  modem 
batteries,  and  the  castles  of  the  feudal  aristo- 
cracy had  ia  ba  rebnUt  or  atrengtbenad. 

Aiain.  adanoa  bavbtf  biaii  ftHMidil^iM 
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th«  east,  men  of  learning  aroM— Md  were 

<»ned  to  the  councils  of  raonardis.  The  aris- 
tooraey  began  to  feei  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing their  ascendancy  br  OTertaking  the  middle 
class  on  tho  paths  of  eonoation.  They  accoid- 
ingly  sent  t  heir  sons  to  study  nt  the  aniversltics, 
where  those  sons,  if  they  did  not  study,  at 
least  contrived  to  spend  largo  fortanes,  which 
had  to  be  recraUod  oatof  theswoat  and  miawy 
of  tho  workin^men.*  Gimb];ncr,  too,  became 
a  predominant  vice,  and  to  satisfy  this  propen- 
aity,  every  consideration  of  hunifttiity  was 
atifled,  whtio  drankenneu^  by  inflaming  the 
temper  of  the  noble,  IncreaBcd  his  barshnen  to 
the  auborJinrite.f 

Despite  the  accamulation  of  duties,  taxes, 
inas,  imposts,  soccage;  and  servile  laboar,  the 
nobility  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  money 
lenders,  and  pawn  their  old  estates  to  meet 
their  present  extravagance.  Thb  added  more 
io  the  misery  of  the  poet*.  Tlie  per  oeatage  of 
tho  usurer  had  to  be  paid,  and  if  the  mortgagee 
foreclosed,  lie  became  a  harsher  master  even 
than  ttie  feudal  lord,  since  he  sou^rht  but  to 
drab  the  estate  of  alt  he  eoald»  and  then  dis- 
pose of  it,  to  disengage  \u»  eapital  for  a  ftesh 
speculation. 

The  eniistment  of  foreign  mercenaries,  the 
intvodnetion  of  infantry,  and  formation  of 
atandbg  armies,  eanaed  another  dimlnntlon  of 
aristocratic  rcvcnno,  since  noblemen  had 
hitherto  hired  themscWes  and  their  rassals  out 
to  the  monarch,  at  a  price  the  higher,  the 
greater  his  emergency,  white  the  regular  force 
now  sufficed  for  the  exigencies  of  war.  The 
feuds,  too,  in  which  they  used  to  storm  and 
sack  tho  towns  of  tho  burghers,  and  recruit 
their  fiaanees  by  the  plunder  of  Tillages,  were 
less  frequent,  owing  t J  imperial  legislation  — 
thus  t!ie  ordinary  means  of  tlie  aristocracy 
grew  ieas,  while  their  expenditure  increased, 
and  AtOfB  them  to  acts  of  extraordinary  op- 
pression. 

_^Had  they  now  turned  their  nttcntion  to  the 
LASro  and  to  science,  thoy  might  havo  lived  and 
tbriten  bonesUy— but  we  bave  seen  bow  they 
scorned  the  one  and  ridiculed  the  other— look- 
ing merely  to  rapine  for  their  luxuries,  and 
the  industry  of  others  for  their  support. 

*  So  strange  was  the  infatuation  of  the  young 
arisCoeracy,  that  manf  of  them,  as  Albert  of 

llechberg  when  he  left  the  University  ofTubiiigni, 
demaU'led  a  certificate  to  prove  that  he  did  not 
know  Latin]!  Jerungof  Bmershofea  boasted,  that 
**  he  had  little  and  spent  much.*'  An  Earl  of 
Wcrdenberg  was  forced  to  sell  his  seignory  of 
Alpek,  "  ruined  by  his  inordinate  love  of  spiced- 
cakes.'' 

■f*  Tho  exrpf?  wliicli  gambling  and  dninkenness 
had  attained  among  the  aritttocracy  and  iniddle 
riasi.  may  be  lodged  of  from  the  fact,  that  the 
Imperial  Diet  deliberated  and  legislated  as  much 
to  reprjess  the  above  vices  amcmg  the  "  higher'' 
ebMss,  salt  did  on  any  elhsr  extsnial  or  btcnud 
lelallMKf  tbe  empire. 


> 
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The  reader  will  tiaee  in  the  above  how  tho 

fine  tlircads  of  fate  were  bein?  woven  into  a 
net  of  ruin  for  the  guilty  by  an  avenging  Ne- 
mesis— how  the  nobility  were  unconsciously 
preparing  their  own  destruction — and  after 
events  will  develop  the  result ;  our  present 
business  h  with  the  immediale  sufferer,  the 
working-man.  '"  ■ 

Thus  far  be  was  seonrged  by  middle  dass 

and  aristocracy  -  -rrninter  caUSOS  Operated  Sis 
forcibly  on  Ms  condition. 

ilio  furmntion  of  standing  armies  increased 
his  wretchedness — a  ft^sh  raee  of  oppressors 
was  raised  against  him ;  mercenaries  were 
quartered  about  tho  towns  and  v!lla<!;eB  in  war 
time,  devastating  the  country  in  time  of  peace, 
makbig  up  the  deficiency  between  their  pay 
and  their  extravagance  by  open  plunder  and 
secret  theft,  nnd  satisfying  every  licentious  de- 
sire on  the  only  part  of  the  conmuinity  whom 
they  dared  oppress — the  working  daises.  Tbs 
princes,  v  li  j  mainstay  tbey  were,  Tsntnred 
not  to  offend  them — the  nobles,  whose  preroga- 
tive they  upheld  in  the  face  of  an  indignant 
people,  tATovredthem  and  raised  sunibir  bands 
of  their  own — and  the  pay  they  reoeired,  tho 
cost  of  their  equipment,  «rns  levid  by  an  addi- 
tional tax  on  the  labouring  and  servile  popu* 
Ution. 

Sebastian  Frank,  a  writer  who  lired  shortly 

after  the  formation  of  tlicsc  corps,  gives  a  vivid 
description  of  their  mode  of  life,  their  license, 
rioting,  idleness,  and  dmnkenness — and  ThO^. 
Murncr  b^s  added  down  their  infamy  in  his 
poetic  annals.  The  working. man's  wife  and 
daughter  were  not  safe  beyond  the  cottage 
door,  nor  even  within  his  threshold— for  riotous 
gangs  would  brealc  the  sanctuary  of  home, 
commit  outrages  of  the  most  horrible  descrip- 
tion, and  if  the  serf  appealed  to  his  eonven- 
tional  protector,  tho  feudal  lord,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  insult  and  expelled  with  ignominy. 

Another  class  of  idlers  was  also  added  to  his 
burden?.  About  this  time  shoals  of  monks 
inundated  tho  country — living  on  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  people,  and  frequently  using  the 
force  of  arms  to  levy  contributions  for  their 
convents,  'J'he  courts  of  biahops  and  abbots 
now  vied  with  tboso  of  temporal  prince?,  and 
festivals,  toorasmeiits»  Imnqnets,  and  balls, 
were  ordinary  amusements  of  the  church. 

U  has  already  been  observed  how,  in  the 
early  ages,  the  feudal  lords  had  subjugated  the 
originally  free  popiklation  by  force,  fines,  and 
extortion  ;  but  few  of  the  old  freemen  now  re- 
mained, and  of  the  vassals  of  former  times, 
the  majority  had  been  reduced  to  actual  serf- 
age. The  enthralment  ot^^nk  these  classes 
was  now  perfected  by  an  aci  of  fraud.  Tlie 
Roman  law  was  introduced  ahout  this  period, 
and  tho  learned  doctors  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury soon  extirpated  by  a  mere  verbal  qdibUe 
the  last  vestiges  of  independence.  T 1 1  cy  i  ntro- 
daoed  tb^  Infaroooa  naxun,  that  wheroTsr 
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serfage  was  cuafcomary,  it  sboold  be  general. 
Thus,  as  the  majority  of  tliefaihAbttaott  were 

serfs,  and  the  custom  of  serfage  was  thus  eata- 
blisbed  over  the  majority  of  a  locality,  it  was 
extended  to  the  free  minority  of  the  working 
population  as  well !  Again,  where?er  ft  man, 
otherwise  free,  might  hare  to  paj  a  ^gle 
servile  due,  it  was  argued  that  he  wai  ft  Mrf, 
and  deprived  of  every  other  right 

At  the  same  time  the  people  lost  another 
moat  important  privilege :  it  had  been  law, 
that  if  a  serf  sought  rcfugo  from  the  tyranny 
of  his  lord  in  one  of  the  free  municipalities,  and 
remained  there  uuclaiuied  a  year  and  a  day, 
he  became  a  citizen  of  that  town,  and  exempt 
from  feudal  jurisdiction.  This  was  at  the 
time  when  the  middle-class  was  first  strug>jling 
into  power,  and  contending  with  tho  aristoc- 
racy; they  had  now  become  aristoerate  in 
their  turn,  the  monied-class  found  its  interests 
identical  with  those  of  the  landed  class, — both 
were  the  oppressors  of  the  people,  both  sought 
to  keep  the  people  In  sabjeotion,  and  therefore 
the  municipal itioa  formed  treaties  with  the 
feudalities,  for  the  mutual  extradition  of  fugl- 
tivee  and  offenders. 

So  glaring  was  the  hoatility  of  these  olatses 
against  the  people,  that  even  the  townships 
made  forays  on  the  villages,  and  nobleinon 
scrupled  not  to  sign  themsolvcB  "  tho  peasants' 
foe!"  **tbe  boots*  scourge!"  dsc,  while  the 
oppression  of  the  serfs  was  considered  so  venal 
an  offence,  that  a  Christian  biographer  of  Earl 
John  of  Sonnenberg,  scruples  not  to  call  him 
in  the  same  paragraph,  '*a  severe  oppressor 
of  his  peasantry, "  and  "a  good  Christian  !" 

Not  satisfied  with  the  wholesale  confiscation 
of  property  caused  by  the  introduction  and 
perversion  of  tho  Roman  law — not  satisfied  by 
tbo  countless  exactions  imposed  upon  the 
strength  and  industry  of  the  serf — the  noble- 
man eked  out  the  deficiency  by  liiyhxcay 
robhcry,  which  was  still  accounted  an  "honour- 
aUe  attd  knightly  voeaiion"  in  the  Terj  words 
of  the  chroniclers  of  the  age!  The  feudal 
castles,  towers,  and  strongliouses  were  thickly 
scattered  along  the  highways,  the  neighbour- 
ing hills,  or  half-hidden  yalleys,  from  whidi 
they  could  rush  on  tho  passing  traveller.  The 
country,  as  wo  have  seen,  swarmed  with  men- 
at-arms — if  tho  peasant  on  his  T7ay  to  or  from 
market  eseaped  these,  it  was  next  to  impossible 
that  he  should  elude  the  vigilant  amlush  of 
the  knightly  robber,  and  ho  was  often  forced 
to  pay  "protection-money"  to  five  or  six  of 
these  freebooters  (elerleal  as  wdl  as  lay)  at  the 
map  time,  that  he  might  at  least  eseape 
personal  maltreatment. 

Redress  it  was  impossible  to  obtain.  Noble- 
men and  dootors  (the  middle  class)  were  judges, 
law  raakei<s,  and  executive.  Th^  almost 
invariably  gave  decisions  in  favour  of  each 
,  other,  and  ^hen  the  excess  of  tho  evil  enforced 
an  oflioiiilnoegQiUoo,  the  jmperiai  enactments 


were  of  no  avail  to  the  sufferers.  They  were 
a  mere  juggle  to  pacify  his  rialng  dcspaur. 
Even  when,  snhsequent  to  the  Hussite  war,  sa 
enactment  was  passed  at  the  Diet  of  Friburg, 
in  1498,  giving  peasants  certain  judicial  rights 
against  nobles,  toe  new  law  fell  inatantaneoidf 
into  abeyance,  and  in  1500  the  Diet  of  A^gS* 
burg  issued  a  fresh  edict  to  as  little  purpose. 
This  edict  gave  the  peasantiy  the  aame  le^al 
remedies  against  the  nobility  as  monicipalitui 
enjoyed;  but  with  this  differenoe^  that  » 
peasant  could  not  proceed  at  law  against  his 
own  lord,  though  be  might  against  another. 
The  nobles,  howoTer,  all  mado  conunon  cause, 
and  woe  to  the  man  who  dared  to  asseithii 
rights  against  any  member  of  the  aristocracy; 
he  was  sure  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  feeling  of 
caste,  which  taught  his  own  lord  to  resent  this 
injury  to  his  order  attempted  on  the  person  of 
another.  Again,  if  the  serf  or  vassal  dared 
to  brave  tho  terrors  of  feudalism,  ho  fell  into 
tho  meshes  of  tbo  law.  All  legal  remedies 
were  intentionally  mado  expensiTo  in  the 
extreme— the  poor  man  could  not  raise  the 
necessary  money — without  money  the  venal 
lawyer  would  not  stir,  and  thus  the  oppressor 
was  allowed  to  sin  with  equal,  nay,  wUh 
greater  impunity  than  before^  since  the  sem- 
blance of  judicial  remedies  gave,  in  effect,  s 
legislative  sanction  to  his  actions.  Had  tiie 
plaintiff  collected  sufficient  money  for  tte 
ordinary  demands  of  law,  he  was  then  ruined 
by  delays,  reference  to  distant  tribunals, 
remands,  expensive  journeys,  and  not  unfre- 
qucntly  mnrdned  on  the  road  by  the  hireUnp 
of  the  noble  defiMidant ;  added  to  which,  all 
the  judges  were  notoriously  venal,  so  that  even 
if  he  could  surmount  all  these  expenses,  1)6 
was  unable  to  compete  with  the  purse  of 
opponent,  while  the  payment  and  maintenance 
of  these  very  judges  imposed  an  ftdditilMMl  ts< 
upon  the  working  classes. 

Thus  they  moUcd  and  toiled  in  'misery,  wift 
rags  scarcely  oorering  their  emaetated  nanai; 
gruel  and  scanty  vegetable  diet,  or  the  coarsest 
of  bread,  for  thoir  sustenance  !  their  mud- 
hovels  not  excluding  the  inclemency  of  tiio 

■ ;  thort 


seasons ;  their  manhood  outraged ,  

the  sport  of  the  spoiler ;  the  very  existence  of 
a  virtue  in  their  order  laughed  to  scorn  ;  blows 
and  contumely  their  lot,  and  overwork  for 
others  theur  constant  ocenpation.  Coiupaio 
this  with  the  sumptaaiy  enaetmenta  mentioned 
above  ;  contrast  tho  condition  of  those  classes 
possessed  of  political  power  with  that  oi  t^^^se 
deprived  of  it ;  and  wonder  nol  tlwt  popular 
indignation  should  boil  forth,  sweepiflg  iMhst 
surge  across  the  world. 

The  highest  authorities  set  the  exua^^ 
exocss  and  despotism.  The  pageants  oi  ^  . 
court  were  of  almost  fabulous  splendoor;  gitd 
tournaments,  congresses,  and  festivals  greeW 
the  royal  and  princely  progresses,  vd  ^ 
w  0  ndering  people  behela  the  sparkling  tWS^ 
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the  Asiatic  banqueto,  the  fairj^-liko  pomps  of 
th«  orient  traoaferred  to  th«  stern  IiiUi  of 
Herman,  DWiko,  and  Alaric, —  till  bitter 
thoughts  vten  reared  in  their  shadows,  and 
imperial  magaifieonee  read  the  moral  to  poll- 
lieal  degnulatioii. 

Veneration  of  the  spiritual  power  expired 
coevally.  John  the  Twenty-third  occupied  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
a  ^imios  adultery  aid  inoest  signalised  his 
pOMtifijOatau  His  vices  were  the  theme  of  the 
oaj,  and  as  the  head,  -^o  were  the*  members  of 
the  church  ;  livings  were  sold  to  tlie  highest 
bidder — the  pauper  noble  bought,and  extracted 
the  price  from  his  flock  by  ncvr  dues  to  his 
patron  saint.  Meanwhile,  the  glorious  catho 
drals,  poems  in  stone,  darkened  in  stately 
splendour  OTor  their  decorated  altars — and  by 


deepening  the  Teneratioa  of  the  humble  votary, 
disgnftted  him  etill  more  with  his  polluted 
minister,  irho  sought,  by  excess  of  pomp  and 
ceremoBj',  to  eoaoeal  tho  .hbdeoee  of  the  spiril 
of  Ged. 

Such  was  the  state  of  soeiety  ;  and  he  il 
remembered,  that  a  sense  of  decency  had  not, 
at  that  time,  passed  even  the  mock -remedial 
measures  of  Friburg  and  Augsburg — thus 
oppression  was  flouting  sJl  uneurbed,  misery 
grovelling  all  unsolaced.  The  social  phase 
may  bo  truly  described  as  a  system  of 
graduated  robbery.  The  pope  robbed  the 
emperor,  tho  emperor  rohbed  the  prince,  the 
prince  robbed  the  noble,  tho  noble  robbed  the 
trader,  and  all  eombined  robbed  tho  worfcing 
man. 


CONFESSlOiS 

"  We  can,  by  no  scheme  of  legislation, 
dwarf  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
down  to  the  mcasui*e  of  England  ;  and  wo  can 
no  more  k«ep  pace  with  the  ineresse  of  her 
SHIPS,  than  of  her  people." — 2ke  Timet  (leading 
article),  August  20  (or  21),  1851. 

•*  Wo  know  that,  in  tho  United  States,  labour 
of  every  description,  and  more  especially 
skiUed  laboar,  ishighly  rewarded.  .  .  .  The 
wages  of  labour  l»eing  lower  here  tliaa  there." 
-Ibid, 

dt%g  i»  t&tf  eetmlry,  (Great  Britain)  and  pih 
puhtion  a  nuisance.** — The  Times  (lesdiog  ar- 
ticle), Saturday,  July  5,  1S51. 

**  We  l»elieve  that, /or^/7y  year*  ai  the  least, 
laboar,  taking  its  quality  into  aooonnt,  hss 
bees  dlM^per  in  this  country  than  in  any  part  of 
Europe ;  and  that  this  cheapness  of  labour  has 
coiUributed  vastly  to  the  improvement  and 
power  of  the  eonntry,  to  the  sucesss  of  all  mer- 
eantilo  pnismts^  and  to  the  enjoymma  of  thote 
who  have  money  to  spend.  This  same  crtnAP- 
KKbs  hat  placed  the  labouring  cLaues  laost  e/e^- 
tuailff  uniUr  the  hand  qfmtmey  and  ike  heel  of 

"Will  thsre  not  be  a  ohangc,  and  a  begin- 
ning of  changes,  when  our  great  reservoirs  of 
kbwr  bemntofaUthartf  when  every  employer 
of  the  people,  fnm  the  antherities  at  the 
Horse  Guards  and  the  Admiralty,  to  the  occu- 
pier of  fifty  acres,  or  the  possessor  of  half-a- 
dozen  lace  machines,  begin  to  call  in  vain  for 
more  hands  ?  Will  it  not  be  a  day  of  change, 
vImo,  instead  of  two  men  being  after  one  mas- 
ter, two  mastm  will  be  alter  one  man  3" — 
Times,  Ibid. 

"  Should  tho  labourers  of  this  country  find 
tkst  they  were  masteoi,  and  that  the  rate  of 
Mgw  depeadfld  no  longev  vpon  tho  deeisimi  o| 
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the  market-table,  and  should  the  same  disco- 
very be  made  oven  quicker  in  our  manufac- 
turiBg  towns,  who  does  not  ace  that  a  new  ele- 
ment  wouM  be  introduced  not  only  in  onr  in- 
dusbrial,  but  also  in  our  politkal  oslealations  f 
The  PAnuAMBMART,  the  judicial,  and  the 
EccLBsiASTicAL  systcuis  of  tho  couutrv  might 
feel  the  unwonted  presence  of  rnde  and  neiny- 
conscious  energies  below  the  present  smooth 
surface  of  things." —  Times,  Ibid. 

Reader  1  Pause  on  the  above  paragraphs. 
They  are  the  teste  of  a  new  Go^eL  l%ey 
eontain  within  them  the  eaoso  of  misery  and 
the  means  of  happiness.  Our  wholo  social  sys- 
tem is  involved  in  these  unusual  confessions  of 
the  greatest  enemy  to  the  people.  These  points 
shall  be  secured* 


WHY  DO  THli  OPPKESSED  SUFFER  ? 

WuK.Y  ono  amongst  you  suffers  an  injustice, 
when,  in  his  passage  through  this  world,  the 
oppressor  overthrows  him,  and  plants  his  foot 
upon  him:  if  hs  complains  there  is  none  to 
hear  him. 

The  cry  of  the  poor  ascends  up  to  God,  bat 

it  roaches  not  to  the  ear  of  man. 

And  I  in.[iii;'\l  of  my^olr",  Whence  comcth 
this  evil?  Is  it  that  he  who  has  created  the 
poor  ftl  well  aa  the  rich,  the  weak  ss  wdl  as  the 
strong,  would  nvi^h  to  take  from  some  all  fear 
in  their  iniquitiesi  f<om  the  Others  all  hope  in 
their  misery  ? 

And  I  beheld  that  this  was  a  horrible  thought, 
a  blasphemy  against  God ; 

Because  each  amongst  you  loves  only  himself, 
because  he  separates  hiuiself  from  his  brethren, 
because  he  is  alone,  and  wiUs  to  be  alone,  there- 
forvfil^  ciy  is  not  heard, 

ItAMIKlUni^ 
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OUR  COLONIES. 


Ik  the  Timet  of  the  20tli  instant  appeared  a 
letter  headed  "  Hiuts  ou  Emigration/'  con- 
taining the  following  advice 

"  If  you  are  a  capitali>t,  and  ^vould  l>o  an 
agi  iculiuralist,  don't  buy  forest  lands  ;  rather 
imrchaao  tho«ti  which  have  hoen  cleared. 

*'  I  would  adriao  no  emigniDt,  uoleas  pre- 
viousfy  accustomed  to  earn  bis  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  to  jittcmpt  to  clear  lands  by 
liii  oirn  labour.  Ho  may  be  an  'independent 
man  with  100  aerca  of  ground,'  but  he'll  soon 
learn  the  misery  of  being  dependent  on  bis  own 
exertions  to  ntako  them  pradiictivc.  ITow 
muoU  could  many  well-born  emigrants  tell  of 
their  privations  and  depriTationaln  the  western 
states  of  America,  in  their  endeavoors  to  make 
a  Miorae'  in  the  forests  I" 

Let  the  reader  remember  that  this  letter  is 
addressed  to  the  rich,  to  the  eapitalist,  to  the 
•*  well-born,"  not  to  the  poor  and  "  ili-born" 
— (who  happened,  however,  to  come  fr  in  thi 
same  Adam) — and  thence  he  may  conclude 
what  most  be  the  snfferingn  of  the  working 
man  who  emigrates  !  The  same  writer  in  the 
s.imc  letter  admits  that  the  Canadas  arc  not 
a  propitious  place  for  mechanics  and  artisans 
to  go  to. 

Verily  every  day's  papci-s  corroborate  more 
and  more  the  statements  made,  and  tlio  advice 
given,  relative  to  emigration,  iu  previous  num- 
bers of  this  Magazine.* 

Loolcjng  at  the  other  side  of  the  world,  what 
do  we  find?  The  wretclicd  affiira  of  the  New 
Zealand  Colony  are  pretty  plainly  evidenced 
by  the  following  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  tho 
directors  and  shareliolders  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  held  at  the  New  Zealand  House, 
Old  Broad-street,  (as  reported  in  the  Tim'a), 
*'  for  the  purpose  of  iurther  taHiug  into  cou- 
aideration  the  present  inanspteioils  aspect  of 
the  company's  affairs  in  relation  to  tho  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  and  the  Canterbury 
Association. 

*'It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  it  was  announced 
that  the  debentures  for  \vhicli  this  company 
was  liable,  and  which  had  been  given  in  order  to 
raise  capital  to  enable  the  Canterbury  Associ- 
ation to  cairy  out  its  colonizing  functions,  had 
become  due,  and  that  the  company  had  no 
means  of  meeting  them  unless  the  Government 
assented  to  a  bill  proposed  by  the  Canterbury 
committee,  to  enable  them  to  raise  100,000^. 

•  See  No?.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  of  "Notes  to  tlie 
Pcepit/*  contnliiinf;  Kevelutiuns  uf  Austrulia,  the 
CSape,  and  the  Red  lUver  Ctflonjr,  latberto  unknown 
to  tiie  public,  coTnpiKd  from  Goveknmsnt  Sookces, 
and  giving,  likewise,  a  full  account  tif  t lie  climate, 
soil,  produce,  and  emigrants,  of  those  culouies. 

These  Rcvehuions  will  be  rcsamed  aSSOOnaS  the 
atltbor  baa  ccMnpleted  his  proMOt  tonr. 


The  Qovernmtnfc  refused  its  assent  to  ibis 
measure,  and  at  the  last  meeting  Tarioos 
means  were  discossed  of  indneing  the  Gorent^ 
ment  to  withdraw  its  opposition  to  the  bill,  in 
consideration  of  certain  sacrifices  of  capital 
which  the  New  Zealand  shareholders  were  to 
maice.  Failing  in  this,  the  only  tltematiTe 
was  a  call  upon  the  new  shareholden,  which, in 
the  present  position  of  the  companj''8  alTain, 
would  act  moit  prejudicially  upon  them.  The 
amount  required  to  meet  the  deheatnm  was 
about  2G,0U0^.,  of  which,  however,  a  C0Dside^ 
able  portion  would  be  provided  for,  leaving  ia 
the  end  a  deficit  of  about  11,000/. 

*<  Mr.  B£KyiBi>.^I  think  yon  had  betttr 
make  a  call  at  once.  I  do  not  see  where  you 
are  to  ^ct  any  money,  or  what  source  it  csa 
come  from.    What  assets  have  the  directors  ? 

"The  CHAiBUAir  said,  that  Her  Usjisty'a 
Government  had  in  its  pcssestton  certain  mo- 
neys belonging  to  tlie  company,  vi-hich  of 
course  they  would  give  up  ;  and  there  were 
also  some  further  land  sales  by  the  Canterbuiy 
Association. 

"  Mr.  Berxand  believed  that  neither  of  ihcsa 
sourceii  would  bo  of  any  material  assistance  to 
them  ;  he  could  only  join  in  the  hope  that  they 
might. 

"  After  so  me  further  oonTertatioB,  the  meet- 
ing separated. 

•*It  was  stated  in  the  meeting;  but  not  pub- 
licly, that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  direetois 

at  a  future  period  to  ask  the  new  shareholders 
to  sign  a  list,  expressing  tlior  willingness  to 
pay  up,  in  tlie  event  of  a  oaii  being  necessary. 
A  strong  opposition  will  be  offered  to  this  pro- 
ceed I  ng." 

If  the  rich  are  thus  suffering  and  losing  by 
tho  colony,  what,  I  again  ask,  must  be  tbe 
condition  of  the  poor  I  A  tempting  prospeiA 
for  tbe  emigrant  i 


SPOLiAilON  OF  THE  EABTH, 

You  are  in  this  world  as  stnuigen. 

Go  to  the  north  and  to  tlie  south,  to  Ih? 
cost  and  to  the  west;  in  what  f  lace  sopvc^r  yoa 
may  tarry,  you  will  find  a  man  who  wiii  drive 
you  thence,  saying.  This  Md  is  mine. 

And  after  liuving  travelled  through  the  coun- 
try, you  will  return,  knowing  that  there  is 
nowhere  a  miserable  little  spot  of  earth  where 
your  wife  may  bring  forth  her  first-horn  i  or 
where  you  may  repose  after  the  toils  *of  the  dqr} 
or  where,  ?.rri^-ed  at  your  latter  end,  your  chil'' 
dreu  may  bury  ycur  boues  lu  a  place  Ui«t  o>sj 
be  years. 

This  is,  ceitaialy,  a  great  eril. 
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AN  ADDBESS  TO  THE  EAEISEST  AMONG  THE  POLITICAL 

HEFOEMEES. 


[The  following  cxcellciit  address  Las  been 
issued  by  the  Chartists  of  Hoxton.    It  is 
inserted  hei*e,  because  it  ia  replete  with 
'  tiie  phQosophy  of  acHon,  and  gives  an 

example  worthy  of  being  followed.] 
About  two  yenw  ago,  the  irinhe,  a  ministcnal 
evening  paper,  admitted  that  exclusion  from 
the  franchiso  is  looked  upon  as  a  wrong  and 
an  injustice  by  those  excluded."  **  We  may 
add,"  continued  the  Glohe,  "  that  no  small 
alteration,  no  chipping  and  chopping  of  house- 
hold sufiWige,  can  belooked  on  as  anything 
1  lit  temporary ;  and  that  the  period  may  not 
i  e  far  distant  when  our  wisest  politicians  will 
hold  the  same  language  on  the  sufifi-age  that 
Lord  JofanBuasell  held  on  the  com  laivB,  and 
determine  to  gel  rid  of  the  question  once  for 

making  up  their  mindt  to  concede  every- 
thing.'* 

It  is  ft  cheering  fact  that  the  frandtlse 

question  is  far  better  undevatood  than  for- 
merly. The  Charter  has  been  widely  and 
liberally  discussed  these  last  two  yeai*s,  and 
iaeh  indicationfl  as  the  abore  are  sure  evi- 
dence that  a  farourable  conviction  is  gaining 
^ound.  The  last  Convention  which  h -s 
shown  the  Chartist  Question  to  be  no  mere 
political  question,  his  also  made  considerable 
progress  in  gaining  public  respect— its  acts 
having  been  discussed  by  the  greater  portion 
of  the  press.  It  is  time  the  acti>  of  the  people 
accredited  the  acts  of  the  Convention. 

Politicians  are  agreed  that  something  will 
be  done  shortly  in  the  way  of  reform ;  it  re- 
mains with  the  people  to  say  how  much  ^,liall 
be  done — whether  the  question  shall  be  left 
open  for  renewed  discussion  and  to  cause  re- 
newed discord,  or  whether  the  question  shall 
be  settled  by  the  enactment  of  the  Charter, 
which  awards  political  justice  to  all,  and 
Icavesns  aft  liberty  to  turn  our  undiTided  at- 
tention to  those  social  questions  which  pres^ 
so  earnestly  for  solutioUj  'which  threaten 
anarchy  if  neglected. 

It  is  not  the  people  in  the  aggregate,  hut 
the  individual,  that  we  address.  It  is  to  in- 
dividual intelligence,  individual  conviction 
aiid  energy,  that  we  appeal — because  wo  be- 
liere  tiiat  it  is  only  by  the  development  of 
iudividual  capacity  that  a  nation  can  be  effec- 
tually redeemed. 

.  We  are  desirous  to  give  the  people  an  ex- 
ttuple  of  political  energy  and  purpose,  of  a 
practical  cl^anisation  that  will  produce  use- 
ful and  visible  results.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  sustained  and  well-directed  eflbrts. 
No  amount  of  MUhg  will  reaoimate  the 
political  cause  of  the  people.  "  A  disa^v 
pointed  pooj^  must  be  impr^atod  indivi- 


dually they  must  he  shown  thet«  aire  not 
only  rights  they  do  not  possess,  but  duties 
they  do  not  perform. 

It  is  to  the  right  pei'formance  of  duty  at 
which  we  aim— duty  to  our  countiy,  to  our- 
selves, and  to  posterity.  To  this  end  we 
appeal  to  the  chivalry  of  the  }  oung  and  the 
mature  judgment  of  the  old ;  wo  desire  that 
all  A\ho  are  in  earnest  should  join  us  in  the 
work  of  propapndism  and  of  organisation. 

If  opportunity  is  waited  for,  never  before 
was  opportunity  so  rife.  The  country  is,  in 
reality,  without  a  government;  the  present 
one  exists  only  upon  sufferance.  History 
strengthens  us.  HistoiT  shows  ns  that  when- 
ever .lien  have  been  thoroughly  in  caracst, 
and  have  had  a  purpose,  they  have  made 
opportunity,  and  have  ever  earned  success. 

individuals  doubt  their  own  usefulness — 
they  fear  to  stand  or  act  alone ;  consequently 
tboy  fail  to  acquire  discipline.  Such  often 
uish  to  join  a  party,  and  share  in  the 
triumphs  of  victoiy.  A  party  is  like  nn  army, 
and  would  be  demoralised  by  admitting  un- 
disciplined men  into  its  ranks.  Before  men 
become  fully  accredited  they  ought  to  puits 
through  a  probationary  period,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  discipline,  but  as  a  test  of  their 
worth  and  ability.  We  have  not  a  compact 
party,  because  we  have  tried  to  form  one  of 
individuals  wiio  had  not  the  patience  to  ac- 
quire discipline — who  thougiit  that  by  en- 
rolling their  names  and  paying  a  subscription 
they  had  become  worthy  and  effective  reform- 
era.  Such  men  have  hecn  disappointed  at  the 
want  of  results — results  that  can  only  How 
from  individual  efforts  systematised.  Suc- 
cessful religious  sects  and  politicaJ  victories 
all  teach  this  one  eraphatio  lesson^  that  suc- 
cess is  only  possible  by  working  in  earnest  to 
attain  it. 

1>,  L  ry  individurl  that  joins  us  in  this  now 

effort  is  a  prelude  to  success.  If  he  who 
doubts  his  own  usefulness  comes  to  us,  wo 
will  show  him  how  incalculably  valuable  ia 
the  adhesion  of  the  least  m^jividual  if  he  is 
imbued  with  an  earnest  pnrposc.  There  aro 
some  who  are  so  circumstimced  as  to  be  unaVdc 
to  act  openly.  The  u.Hcfulnebs  of  such  is  iu 
their  ability  to  fom^ard  subscriptions,  that 
those  who  can  act  may  not  lack  the  means  of 
acting  effectively. 

We  would  set  mi  example.  It  is  all  that  in 
wanted  to  make  the  whole  movement  enor- 
getic.  We  rely  upon  those  iu  wlh;se  hearts 
the  love  of  juHticc  and  of  liberty  still  burns 
brightly — w  huKO  de.sire  is  unquenchable  for  a 
higher,  nobler,  and  a  more  expansive  life 
than  is  possible  under  the  pi^aent  system. 
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[The  following  address  has  been  sent  by  the 
Secretary  ot  the  lloxtou  Locality  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Notes.  Althongh  it  Eab  already 

appeared  in  a  weekly  democratic  pa|rcr — 
and  althoiit^h  in  these  pnges  a  point  is  made 
of  giving  onyinal  matter,  iu  this  instance 
tbe  request  ia  oompUed  with,  as  the  sagges- 
tions  contained  in  tlicso  "Hints'*  are  con- 
ceived to  be  very  valuable.] 

HliflS  TOWARDS  RENDERING  LOCAL 
AGITATION  EFFECTIVE. 

Conventions  and  executives  have  bceji  too 
much  defended  on  to  give  life  and  vigour  to 
the  ehartist  cause.  A  political  body,  like  the 
human  body,  loses  power  and  soon  decays  nn- 
less  kept  in  active  motion.  This  activity  must 
exist  in  the  heart,  that  a  well-distributed  and 
healthful  eircnlation  be  ensured,  or  tho  hiad 
becomes  useless.  Tlie  convention  or  executive 
is  the  head,  the  people  t!ie  heart.  The  people, 
and  they  alone,  are  to  blame  for  the  Nvant  of  an 
effieetive  agitation.  The  people's  busin  gs  in  to 
or;^anjzc  themselves.  N^one  else  can  do  it  for 
tlinn.  Wo  have  a  purpose,  enfranchisement 
and  social  amelioration.  We  have  numbets, 
6,000,000  of  unenfraneliised  Englishmen.  We 
havo  cnthnsiflsm  ;  for  wo  still  hope  and  work 
after  twelve  years  of  failure  and  disappoitit- 
nient.  The  experience  of  the  past,  the  facts 
of  tho  present,  teach  it  is  not  a  revolution,  bat 
the  formation  of  public  opinion,  at  which  we 
should  aim.  That  loads  to  the  only  revolu- 
tion that  is  juatiliable.  The  formation  of  pub- 
lie  opinion  is  possible,  under  certain  restric- 
tions^ To  issue  phu  ard;;  and  addresses  which 
the  public  will  not  read,  is  useless.  The  public 
must  bo  assailed  individually,  spoken  to,  rea- 
soned vith»  and  induced  to  read  tracts  and 
democratic  papera,  by  persuading  itH  indi- 
vidual members.  To  npbraid  tho  [)ublic  for 
its  apathy  and  ignorance,  is  ui^ole^ss.  The 
public  will  not  read  our  npbraidings,  it  cares 
nothing  for  our  elofiuenee,  for  it  will  not  come 
to  listen.  The  public,  to  be  ciTt  ctu:illy  i:;ot  at, 
must  be  assailed  at  home.  The  individual 
may  tbns  be  indootrinated  with  sound  political 
principle,  and  stimulated  to  the  performance 


of  duty.  Other  valuable  results  would  also 
follow.  Organization  should  not  aoperiede 
individnat  effort,  but  methodise  it.   The  MH- 

dititons  under  which  these  hints  can  be  prac- 
tically carried  out  are  the  existence  in  different 
localities  of  a  few  men  who  are  unmistakeably 
in  earnest,  and  who  know  at  what  they  aim; 
who  would  set  the  practicable  example  of  me- 
thodized enthusiasm,  and  be  the  centres^  of 
organization,  which,  gradually  radiating, 
might  soon  include  a  whole  people.  The 
members  cf  the  Hoxton  Locality,  which  has 
existed  but  three  weeks,  and  now  numbers 
thirty  working  and  paying  members,  are 
attempting  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  tho  abora 
suggestion  in  the  following  manner  : — 

1st.  All  members  are  divided  into  sections  n: 
not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  live.  i:*acii. 
{section  appoints  one  of  its  members  aa  spokes- 
man,  who  gives  in  (on  eysiy  Thursday  night) 
to  the  general  meeting  an  account  of  the  activity 
of  himself  and  fellows.  The  .spokesman  of  each 
section  also  collects  the  weekly  subscriptions 
uf  his  section»  and  pays  it  to  the  leerstaix 
weekly. 

2ud.  Each  section  meets  once  a  week  at  the 
residence  of  one  of  its  membersy  l^lbre  the 

general  weekly  meeting,  to  take  into  oonndst'- 

ation  the  welfare  of  the  cause,  to  prepare  reso- 
lutions, to  give  each  other  information  or  to 
arrange  any  plan  of  action  Ibr  that  particnlar 
section.  Also  to  arrange  their  report  for  the 
geaeral  weekly  meeting,  and  to  pay  sobso^^ 
lions  to  spokesman. 

3rd.  Every  member  of  a  section  holds  bim- 
i:elf  bound  to  aid  another  member  in  de>velop« 
ing,  or  cnrrying  out,  plans  of  propagandism. 
Should  iit'lili'ins  be  desired,  each  section  iiillbe 
cntiUiteU  with  the  duty  of  cuUeciing  aignatnies 
and  authenticating  them  in  «  psrtiwihf 
district  of  the  locality  anointed  tothiunbjtiM 
committee. 

When  experience  has  conQrmed  our  coavic* 
tions  of  the  usefulness  of  the  above  organisatisn, 

or  should  we  modify  i^  information  shall  be 
forwarded  for  your  consideration. — For  the 
general  meeting  of  members,  iioxtou  Locality « 

W«  J.  Baas. 


TAXES  ON  KNOWLEDGE. 

[The  following  address  of  the  Birmingham  1  and  the  amount  of  trade  and  commerce  wWch 
Association  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Tnxcs  on  j  their  united  skill,  industry,  and  enterprise  can 
Knowledge  is  inserted,  not  because  the  argu- '  accomplish  ;*  for,  in  proportion  as  these  adiSBC^ 
ment  and  remarks  therein  contained,  are  ^  so  will  th  ' people  adrance  in  their  intsHesIWi^ 
coincided  with,  (for  the  rereite  is  thacase  in  moral,  and  social  condition.  In  other  words} 
several  instiinoe-i)  but  becfi!Tsc  thorc;  ia  much  that  natii;n  is  the  fp^eateat  where  the  rainds  of 
valuable  information  contained  in  the  article,  its  citizens  are  most  enlightened  by  ku(|wle^^ 
and  because  many  confessions  are  made  on  and  where  all  by  their  industry,  ciAilHMHl 
the  social  questions  of  the  age.  ]  i  the  greatest  amount  of  the  necessaries  andooi^ 

"The  true  greatness  of  a  nation  depends  upon,  forts  oflife.  Where  this  state  of  thin^  exfBt% 
tho  progress  of  intelligence  among  its  people^j  each  mdividuai  is  placeol  in  a  poaUiQH  l^iMMfit 
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flie  whde  commmiity ;  and  the  eongrcgated 
contribatioas  of  all  make  the  sam  total  of  its 
mental  and  physical  wealth. 

''It should,  therefore^be  the  especial  province 
of  Goyernments  to  throir  open  every  portal, 
And  to  remove  every  obstractioa  that  impedes 
the  spread  of  eduralion  and  the  means  of  in- 
dustrial employment  of  ita  people  ;  but  in  this 
eoontry  we  have  the  gross  auomaly  of  a  Govern- 
nent,  wbile  admitting  the  immense  value  and 
vast  importaoce  of  these  grand  elements  of 
uatioual  welfare,  and  boasting  of  its  desire  to 
promote  and  encourage  them,  laying  the  axe 
at  the  vary  root  of  the  one,  and  striking  a 
heavy  blow  at  the  other,  by  those  unwise,  im- 
politic, and  unjustiliablo  imposts,  tlio  Taper 
Duty  and  the  Taxes  on  iJewspapcrs  and  Adver- 
tiiemeiitti  tiras  erecUng  a  barrier  at  the  first 
entrance  to  the  fountain-head — the  well-spring 
of  kqowledgc,  and  virtually  exclaiming,  '  We 
kuow  that  the  true  glory  and  safety  of  a  state 
depend  upon  the  superior  enlightenment  of  its 
inhabitant  yet  none  shall  pass  here — none 
shall  even  sip  of  the  waters  of  instruction^ 
until  they  iiave  paid  us  a  toll.' 

"Paper  ii  the  material-  that  reoeivee  the 
imprees  ol  the  tboogbts  of  the  gxeali^  the  wise, 
and  the  good,  and  upon  which  their  accumulated 
stadiea  and  labours  ajre  trausmitted  through  the 
voridi<»  the  benefit  of  mankind;  it  is  that 
material  by  which  the  illustrious  sages  of  an- 
tiquity still  speak  to  the  people  in  their  immor- 
tal works,  and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  hold 
converse  with  the  great  minds  of  all  nations. 
Should  it  then  be  taxed  ? 

"It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  celebrated 
writer,  that  paper  is  the  physical  wing  to  the 
spiritual  thought ;  for,  he  exclaims,  '  What  is  a 
IclterbtttawUig  that  bears  a  voice?'  And  one 
of  our  loeal  peels  liaa  aaid-^ 

'There  ia  that  holy  gift,  the  printed  pnp:c, 
Bj  wbiob,  minds,  distance  parted,  meet  in 
nnicm; 

|Ad  with  the  wise  thoughts  of  the  wisest  aage 
Tlie  lowliest  may  hold  oomjuaniou.' 

•This  is  a  fallacy.  The  true  greatness  of  a 
n&Uon  depends — next  to  its  intelligence,  on  the 
tnoont  of  local  wealth  it  prodncep.  Real  wealth 
is  food— not  cotton,  woollen,  silks,  or  cutlery.  A 
natum  may  be  starving  in  the  midst  of  factories — 
''•yi  the  mass  of  factories  n\ay  cause  it  to  starve, 
M  is  the  case  in  England,  by  drawing  too  many 
hands  from  the  production  of  food  (from  agricuL- 
tu^L  to  the  prodaction  of  that  which  feedeth  not. 
NiQiMris  the  amount  of  vork  a  test  of  the  pros- 
r<?rity  of  the  working-clafsca  People  m.ay  be 
QutnuQrk&d  and  undtrj}<xid  \  and  if  the  same  cause^i 
tWt  extend  mannf^e^re  (and  ttaerefbre  increase 
work),  reduce  wages,  as  competition  has  done  and 
h  d(dngm  l£ogland,  the  increase  of  work  (thus  mis- 
dii«i||ted),  win  be  It  l038  histead  of  a  f^abi  to  the 


"  When  rightly  considered,  paper  is,  indeed,  a 
most  wonderful  and  extraordinary  prodaetion. 

The  very  refuse  of  the  worn  out  ragf,  tfio 

decayed  remains  of  articles  that  have  been  uspd 
to  clothe  and  adorn  the  body,  rise  again  in  the 
shape  of  paper,  and  in  that  shape  receive,  trans< 
fixed  upon  its  texture,  the  spiritual  breathings, 
the  high  aspirations,  and  the  invaluable  com- 
munications ef  tlie  most  gifted  of  men — in 
religion,  morals,  the  sciences,  and  arts ;  and  thna 
assists  in  performing  the  higher  and  noljler 
function  of  clothin/^  and  adorning  the  mind, 

"But  in  order  tliat  this  lii-^h  oflico  should 
be  fully  accomplished,  it  is  necessary  and  proper 
that  every  enconragement  shonid  be  given  to 
men  of  eminent  talents  and  attainments,  who 
possess  the  ability  and  d-^sire  tf)  elevate  the 
people,  by  imparting  sound  and  usel'nl  know- 
ledge; but  the  Tax  on  Paper  operates  ash 
great  discouragement  to  such  persons,  and 
deprives  publishers  of  the  power  of  properly 
remunerating  such  authors  as  are  most  capable 
of  supplying  the  public  with  the  best  description 
of  mental  food ;  and  the  eonaequenoe  is,  that 
Hpirited,  able,  and  generous  men  are  prevented 
froiu  carryin?^  out  their  philanthropic  views,  of 
supj)lying  truly  useful  and  instructive  works  at 
a  price  within  the  means  of  the  labouring 
population,  y,  \\o  are  thus  deprived  of  one  of  the 
very  best  means  of  improving  their  minds,  and 
are  left  a  prey  to  the  evil  efl^ts  of  vulgar  trash, 
which  requires  but  little  al>itity  and  little  capital 
to  produce.!  Throw  the  fiald  open,  by  removinf^ 
this  tax,  and  productions  of  superior  worth 
will  soon  appear,  within  the  reach  of  the  working 
claseea :  the  antidote  will  destroy  the  poison. 

*'  We  cannot  more  f  nclbly  illustrate  thif 
subject  plan  by  the  following  testimony  from 
Mr.  Charles  Knight  of  London,  and  Mr.  Cham- 
bers of  Edinburgh  :— 

'*  Mr.  Knight  aays: — have  anoonnoeda 

supplement  or  companion,  to  the  A<ifi'>nal 
Cydopcvdia,  which  will  consist  of  a  series  of 
treatises  on  scientidc,  industrial,  and  social 
progress.  To  produce  thie  work  as  ik  ought  to 
bo  produced  1  must  cudeavour  to  procure  the 
assistance  of  the  best  minds  in  the  conntr}'' — of 
the  most  eminent  professors  in  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  Assume  that  this  work 
will,  in  quantity  be  equal  to  a  third  of  the 
National  Cydoprif  liii,  or  four  volumes,  I  cannot 
secure  such  assistance  under  an  expenditure 

f  No  doubt,  much  "  vulgar  trash  is  published 
cheap,  and  read  but  too  eagerly  by  the  people. 
But  Messrs.  Knight,  Chambers,  &  Co.,  sometimes 
publish  what  is  even  more  injurious  than  "  vulgar 
trash,"  however  refined  the  style  may  be,  and 
however  pure  from  sensuality  their  pages  may  be 
kept— ihlse  social  and  poUtieal  teaching  is  as  bad 
as vulgar  tnuAu"  S*J« 
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of  £2000.  In  that  case  I  must  sell  at  least ' 
25,000  copies  to  oover  my  outlay.  Such  a 
risk  '  must  give  us  pause.  I  have  deferred 
the  commencement  of  this  important  book 
uutil  I  see  if  the  QovemmouL  contemplate  a 
repeal  of  tkd  Paper  Duty  in  the  next  Session 
of  Parliament ;  for,  if  I  print  25,000  eopiflS  of 
this  book,  I  shall  ase  0400  reams  of  paper, 
weighing  each  201bs.,  and  paying  a  duty  of 
38.  7^d.  per  ream,  increased  by  the  duty 
upon  the  oaren,  whether  paper  cr  millboard, 
to  2s.  9d.  per  ream.  Here,  tbeu,  is  a  burden 
of  £SSO,  imposed  upon  this  undertaking. 
Remove  the  burden  of  ^£880,  and  I  should 
have  little  hesitation  in  carrying  out  my  idea. 
My  risk  in  t!ie  greatest  original  expenditure, 
the  copyright,  would  be  reduced  to  £300  per 
vdlame,  instead  of  being  £500  per  volume. 
But  suppose  I  should  hold  it  my  interest  to 
go  further,  not  to  put  the  saved  ta^c  directly 
into  my  pocket,  bub  to  make  my  book  more 
▼aluabiOf  and,  therefore,  more  extensive  in 
demand,  by  adding  the  £880  to  my  original 
estimate  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  copyright 
— by  paying  £700  per  volutne  instead  of 
XSOO^—the  inevitable  improvement,  aud  con- 
eequent  popularity  of  my  booli^  night  dfani- 
nlsu  my  risk  to  a  greater  dogrco  than  the 
saving  of  the  amount  of  the  tax.  If  I  would 
hare  the  very  highest  assistance,  I  must  shew 
my  sense  of  its  worth  by  the  most  libersl 
r '^vTHont.  The  Paper  Duty  adds  notlimg  to 
the  value  of  my  book-  the  readers  cannot 
xeoeiTe  any  benefit  from  tins  large  item  of 
e^enditui-e ;  but»  if  I  am  reliered  from  the 
Val^ov  Duty,  I  have  a  fund  in  reserve  that 
Will  enable  me  to  atsk  the  highest  in  scientific 
knowledge  and  In  literary  accomplishments 
for  their  inTslusble  aid.  If  Sur  John  H#«ohel 
Avould  receive  what  Sir  Charles  Wood  (the 
Ciiancellorof  the  Exchequer)  miglit  be  pleased 
to  remit  me,  my  project  would  be  compara- 
tiToly  safe.  The  fond  out  of  which  I  could 
produce  an  imequalled  book,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary payment  to  tlie  highest  class  of 
authors — the  fund  by  which  I  could  benefit 
my  countrymen,  as  much  as  by  any  eduea- 
tional  grant— is  in  the  bands  of  Parliament 
Will  Parliament  let  me  wisely  use  it  for  the 
public  advantage,  or  will  it  continue  to  de- 
mand it  as  a  small  item  to  awell  the  Excise 
wj^  the  same  retam  as  the  impost  upon 

** '  Our  Miscellany  of  Tracts,'  observed  Mr. 
Chambers,  '  was  closed  as  non-rcmuncrative 
with  a  steady  sale  of  80,000,  whflo  it  was 
calculated  that  this  work,  up  to  the  end  of 
last  year,  had  paid  £G220  of  duty.  Now, 
had  not  this  money  been  taken  by  the  Go- 
▼ernmen^  we  might  have  been  advised  to 
contmue  the  work.  There  was  a  business 
stopped  whieh  distributed  £1S  000  a  year  in 
th«  employment  of  labour  and  the  profits  of 


retail  trade  * — there  was  an  organ  of  intelli- 
gence and  morsUty  for  the  people  of  this 

country  closed  by  the  Government  as  efTeo* 
tually  as  if  they  had  sent  the  police  to  break 
the  press^.  To  illustrate  this  matter  further, 
we  hare  set  a-guiug  a  dmilarwork,  but  at 
three  half-pence  a  sheet,  and  on  a  somewhat 
Tnoro  ambitious  principle  as  to  the  grade  of 
subjects  and  style  of  treatment.  Dri.'en 
from  tile  penny  field  by  the  Paper  Duty,  we 
try  that  fit  three  half-pence ;  but  of  this  scries 
of  sheets  the  Bale  is  under  one>half  of  the 
iormer.  The  higher  price  appears  to  be  the 
chief  cause  why  the  sale  Is  wm  rwtEtoted. 
As  the  pioflt  is  but  small,  this  work  maj  hare 
to  be  given  up  also.' 

Again  Mr.  Knight  observes  : — *  I  con- 
scientiously believe  that  the  Paper  Duty 
operates  as  a  premium  upon  noxious  pttblica* 
tione,  chiefly  because,  as  in  the  case  raen- 
tioncd  by  Mr.  Clvambers,  tlie  discouraging 
effect  of  the  tax  interferes  with  the  publica- 
tion of  many  books  and  periodical  worlea  and 
the  increnBed  circulation  of  many  in  existence, 
vshich  would  raise,  or  are  raising,  the  stand- 
ard of  popular  taste.'  Surely  it  ought  to  be 
the  object  of  all  to  raise  this  standard.  It 
is  of  iinmenpc  importance  to  the  ivhole  com- 
munity that  it  should  bo  raised.  The  more 
the  minds  of  the  people  are  elevated,  the 
better  are  they  enabled  to  apprsdato  the 
value  of  morality  aud  industry,  as  agents  for 
promotinj^  happiness;  and  as  these  progress, 
BO  Will  pragress  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 
Should  then  the  material  wlucli  iMrms  the 
foundation  of  the  tem^e  of  htttraflUon  be 
taxed  ?  Should  the  poor  man  be  prevented 
from  improving  his  mind  and  cultivating  his 
understuidiug  by  the  woAb  and  laboais  of 
soeh  men  as  Mr.  Knight  and  iSm  MuaiHS, 
'  Chambers,  merely  to  swell  the  enormous 
sums  paid  to  sinecm'ists  and  unnecessacy 
placemen  Y 

"  The  human  mind  is  like  a  piece  of  ground 
that,  if  properly  c\iltivated,  will  produce  the 
richest  fruits;  but,  if  neglected,  will  brmg 
forth  noxious  and  poisonous  wecdd.  A  vast 
majority  of  those  who  fill  our  gaols  can  nd* 
ther  road  nor  write;  the  seeds  of  moral  in- 
struction have  never  been  sown  in  their 
minds,  and  the  worst  principles  of  their 
nature  have  been  left  to  ran  wild,  witiiost 
control.  How  different  might  have  been 
their- case  had  tliey  received  the  mdimeDta 
of  education,  aud  tracts,  inculcating  sound 
and  practical  Imowledge  in  an  afttnetnv 
form,  been  placed  before  t|heir  eyes  I  Who 
can  say  but  that  many,  intjt^d  of  bmag  ■ 


*  Another  way  In  which  taxatkm  falls  \ 
working-man.    He  pays  it  in  reduced  wi, 

suffers  from  it  iu  reduced  emiiloynient.  

aamc  writers  Uogh  at  you  if  you  snr  titel  t^tUn 
attoaiUlsoiitiiawocktBfaM.         IR.  4, 
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burden  aud  disgrace  to  society,  might  have 
bsen  its  omamentel  To  illustnito  this,  we 
trill  quote  from  the  SpecUUor,  which  says  : 
'Twill  raRkouso  of  tbcsa'^ic  inrstance  to  illus- 
trate the  force  of  education,  which  Aristotle 
bas  bronglit  to  explain  hia  dootrine  of  wib- 
fitantial  foriiiB,  wlieu  ho  tells  us  that  *  a  statue 
lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble,  an'I  that  tho 
art  of  the  statuary  only  clears  away  the  super- 
flttOQS  matter  aed  remoree  the  rabbiah.  The 
fipirc  is  in  the  stone,  and  tho  sculptor  ouly 
finds  it.  What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of 
marble,  education  is  to  a  human  soul.  The 
phSosophor,  theaaini^or  the  heio— the  wise, 
the  goody  *or  the  great  man  —  very  often 
lie  hid  or  concealed  in  a  plebeian,  which  a 
proper  education  might  have  disinterred  or 
brought  to  light.* 

"  NotMng  more  need  be  said  to  show  the 
iiaportarice  of  "this  question  as  to  its  effects 
upon  education,  but  this  is  only  a  portion  of 
the  mischief  inflieted  by  these  impoata.  It 
u  ill  at  once  bo  admitted  that  uiy  tax  that 
ioterferes  to  prevent  education  is  a  premium 
to  ignorance,  and  everj  tax  that  restricts  the 
demand  for  labour  must  have  a  tendency  to 
piodnee  poverty.  Now,  ignorance  and  po- 
verty coniliined  are  the  fruitful  source  of 
those  direful  calamities  to  society — immo- 
rality, pauperism,  and  crime*  therefore^  every 
member  of  tho  commimity  sulFers  from  tho 
laaeful  operation  of  these  taxes. 

"  We  will  now  make  a  few  observations  upon 
lud  influence  which  these  duties  have  upon 
ear  trade  and  commwoe^  and  their  iiyurious 
action  upon  the  enjoyment  of  our  artisans. 
From  calculations  that  have  been  carefully 
made,  ii  is  estimated  that  the  duty  upon  the 
paper  used  in  Blmingbam  alone,  amounts  at 
least  to  £;jO,000  per  annum.  If  we,  therefore, 
look  at  tlni  matter  merely  in  a  monetary 
point  of  view,  it  will  be  obvious  bow  deeply  our 
merehantsy  uannftctorerSf  aod  tradeamen  are 
interested  In  this  subject.  It  has  been  asccr- 
taiiicd  that  the  duty  upon  tho  paper  used  in 
one  of  our  mercantile  estahliahinents  (which  is 
ftr  from  being-  the  largest)  araoante  yearly  t  o 
more  than  j£300.  Of  course,  the  price  of  the 
goods  upon  which  this  paper  is  consume  1,  must 
be  raised  to  that  extent.  Upon  some  articles 
this  tax  raises  the  price  not  leaa  than  10  per 
cent.  How,  therefore,  can  we  compete  with  the 
manufacturers  of  America  and  ether  countiies, 
^hose  governments  have  beeu  too  wise  to  tax 
aa  artieleao  essential  to  national  wdfive  If 

*  Then  why  don't  you  help  to  break  down  tlie 
poUtieal  and  social  monopolies  of  the  ago  in  far 

more  vital  things  than  the  papcr  merchants' 

pocktt  question?  E,  J. 

t  This  verifies  the  assertion  that  a  highly  taxed 
eoimtrj  can  nevercompete  with  a  lowly  taxed  one 
^and  that  our  commerce  mmt  thprpfnre  decline 
M<m  ^  (fMnpetition  Qi  oux  lowly  taj^ed  rivals. 


it,  howfcver,  not  only  diminished  cur  foreign 
trai;aaetions,  bat  it  aota  with  Increased  aererity 

npon  our  heme  trade,  as  paper  is  an  article  of 
almost  universal  consumption.  Its  action  upon 
some  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  is  oppressive 
in  the  extreme.  Iiot  us  consider  tfnt  k  momwit 
the  case  of  those  articles  formed  wholly  or 
partly  of  papcr,  such  as  papier  m&ch6  poods, 
fancy  paper-boxes,  Florentine  battooa,  and 
many  others.  Kow»  as  the  doty  b  charged 
upon  the  square  sheet  of  papcr,  and  as  most  of 
tliese  articles  are  formed  of  circles  or  curves,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  a  large  quantity  is  waste, 
and  made  no  use  of  whirtem;  and,  in  aome 
instances,  this  waste  amounts  to  one  half,  yet 
the  duty  is  paid  upon  the  whole! 

The  injurious  cfl'ects  of  this  tax  are  also  felt 
very  painfolly  by  the  great  majority  cf  retail 
shopkeepers,  who  consnme  large  quantities  of 
paper.  There  are  many  grocers  and  others 
whose  expenditure  in  this  article  amounts  an- 
nually to  a  very  large  sam,  and  as  the  oommon 
papcr  used  by  them  costs  about  £35  par  ton, 
upon  whicli  tho  duty  is  £15,  nearly  one-half 
the  sum  so  expended  ia  for  duty. 

' '  But  in  order  to  form  an  idea  at  all  ap- 
proaching to  correctness  as  to  the  operation  of 
this  tax  upon  the  demand  for  labour,  we  must 
not  confine  our  view  to  those  persons  who 
merely  make  and  consume  paper,  but  extend  it 
to  those  employments  which  are  affected  by  the 
demand  f  jr  paper,  or  "depend  upon  it  for  support, 
such  as  printing,  book-binding;,  tvpc-founding, 
press  and  machine  making,  those  trades  con- 
nected with  paper  for  decorating  rooma»  together 
with  all  occupations  necessary  to  the  working 
of  paper  mill?,  frnm  the  collector  of  the  raw- 
material  to  the  maker  of  the  steam-engine,  and 
it  will  then  be  found  that  at  least  600,000  par* 
sons  throughout  the  country  are  dependent 
upon  this  trade  for  their  daily  bread;  and,  if 
this  tax  were  removed,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  a  demand  would  be  created  for  tlie  la* 
hour  of  at  least  200,000  more.  Not  only  would  a 
fjrcat  stimulus  be  given  to  all  these  occup-uions, 
but,  beyond  doubt,  new  ones  would  spring  up — ■ 
many  articles  wonid  be  made  at  home  that  are 
n()W  imported.  In  Paris,  it  is  said,  there  are 
no  less  than  30,000  females  employed  in  making 
fancy  paste-board  boxes;  these  we  purchase  in 
large  qnantities,  not  only  for  onr  own  nse,  bnt 
to  export  to  our  colonies,  simply  because  in 
France  there  is  no  duty  on  Pnpcr,  and,  there- 
foie,  in  that  country,  they  can  be  manufactured 
cheaper  than  by  onraelvei. 

Here,  then,  is  a  piotnra  presented  to  our 
minds.  We  see  the  great  question  of  education 
damaged,  our  trade  and  commerce  injured,  and 
vast  numbers  of  our  population  deemed  to 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime,  by  tUa  ioi4|nUona 
tax.  Siut-iV  this  is  sufficient  to  rouse  every 
benevolent  and  patriotic  mind — every  ooe  who 

I'  loves  his  fellow  man,  and  wishes  to  promota  the 
tmia  interests  and  gloi7  of  his  eonntry— to  nse 
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the  moet  detenniaed  exertions  to  obtaia  the 
repeal  of  a  law  which  U  pregnant  with  sach 
Important  and  fearful  consequaneei. 

**  We  will  now  take  a  glance  nt  this  matter, 
as  it  affects  the  newspaper  press ;  and,  in  doing 
80,  we  will  again  qaote  Mr.C.  Knight.  Upon  this 
subject  that  gmtleman  observes :-'  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  prove  in  detail,  that  many  of  the 
100  London  newspapers,  the  233  provincial 
newspapers,  the  90  Scotch  newspapers,  and  the 
117  Irish  nawtpapors,  would  be  enabled  to 
rff  'ft  improvements  in  the  amount  and  character 
of  theii-  intelligence  if  they  Avere  ft  c  l  from  tlie 
I'aper  Duty.  The  newspapers'  ui  the  Uaited 
Kingdom  conmaM  dIbo^  million  sheets  of 
paper  aniumll}-,  upon  which  they  pay  Stamp 
Duty.  I  estimate,  that  of  each  sheet,  taking' 
the  large  with  the  small,  ton  sheets  go  to  a 
pound.  The  newspapers,  therefore^  pay  tbe 
dntj  npon  aino  miUioii  pounds  of  paper,  which 


doty  amounts  to  £56,250.'  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  snm  is  the  tax  en  the  paper 
alone,  and  that  the  Stamp  Duty  is  an  addition. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  obvious  tliat  the**  press" 
of  this  country  is  shackled  and  crippled  to  i 
most  serious  extent;  and,  if  it  is  the  grtit 
organ  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion  !«- 
the  fourth  estate  of  tho  realm! — the  paUadinux 
of  all  the  civil,  poli|icaI,  and  religious  rights 
of  au  Englishman  ! — surely  this  ought  not  to 
be!  Why  should  not  the  *  press*  of  this 
country  be  equally  free  from  taxation  as  that  of 
America?  Why  should  we  not  be  able  to  obtain 
the  importuut  iuforoiatlon  contained  in  newspa- 
pers equally  cheap  with  the  people  of  the  United 
Stali'b?  In  that  land,  ^vith  a  wliite  pnpulati  'n 
mui'h  less  than  ours,  they  liavc  tin  oe  times  th- 
numbtir  uf  newspapers,  uud  at  about  oue-thiid 
the  cost 

(Oondnded  In  oarnenl.} 


THE  FISHERMEN. 


Three  fishermen  yat  hv  thosido 
Of  the  many  toned  popular  sti«ara» 

Hut  rolled  with  its  beaTy  proud  tide, 
In  tho  shade  of  its  own  dinrk  droam. 

Now  sullen,  a  (^uict,  and  deep,— 
Now  ftetfol,  ntid  foanitng,  wild ; 

Now  like  a  giant  asleep, 
And  now  like  a  petulant  child* 

First  sat  there  the  ^ber  of  Franee, 

And  he  smiled  as  the  waters  cnrac, 
For  he  kindled  their  lin^ht  with  a  glance 
At  tho  bait  of  a  popular  namo. 

Kc!ct  the  fisher  of  Russia  was  ther9» 

Fishing  tor  German  States, 
And  throwing  bis  lines  with  care. 

He  made  fab  ewn  daaghters  the  t»lts. 

Next  the  Austrian  fisher  dwarf  set 
His  snares  in  the  broad  river's  way— 


But  80  widely  he  stretched  his  net 
It  half  broke  with  the  weight  of  his  prey. 

And  next  ou  an  Island  I  saw 

Many  fislicrmcn  catching  with  glco, 

On  the  baits  of  peace,  freedom,  and  law, 
Slare-fisb,  while  they  ehristened  them  ''Ass." 

And  still  as  they  hooked  the  prize. 
They  cried  with  a  keen  delight, 
And  held  up  the  epoil  to  thdr  ^j«s : 

Thegudgeonsl  theyUte!  thejiiitor 


But  the  hooks  with  time  grow  dull. 
And  the  lines  grow  w^  with  nj^ 

And  tho  thaw  makes  the  rlrers  fall. 
And  the  wind  makes  the  waters  sige. 

And  spoilt  ta  the  fishermen's  trade, 
And  the  zest  of  their  bait  is  paswd, 

And  those  on  the  fish  who  prcy'd, 
Are  tho  prey  oi  the  li^ii  at  iasU 


TO  THE  ROSE,  BY  SAPPHO  OP  LESBOS. 

If  Jo?e  would  give  the  leafy  bowers 

A  qneen  for  alltbeir  world  of  flowers^  * 
Tho  rose  would  be  the  choice  of  Joye» 
And  blush,  tho  queen  of  every  grove. 

Sweetest  child  of  weeping  morniog,  • 
Gem,  the  vest  of  earth  adorning, 
Byo  of  gardens,  light  ot  lawn^ 
nursling  of  soft  summer  dftwns ; 

Love's  own  earliest  sigh  it  brenthcs, 

Beauty's  brow  with  lustro  wreathes, 

And  to  younp  Zephyr's  warm  carress^ 

Spreads  abroad  its  verdant  tresses,  .  . 

Till  blushing  with  the  wanton *s  play,  ■  v  -  ' 

Its  cheek  wears  even  a  richer  ray! 
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TBAPE&r  GBJEYANCm 

As  it  Is  intended  to  make  this  publication  a  complete  organ  for  the  Working-man  and 
the  Trades,  it  is  urgently  requested  that  authentic  accounts  of  all  acts  of  oppressioa 
pmotiind  bjr  the  ftmplojw  to  tiie  employed,  of  aU  the  wrongs  and  luffenngs,  IIh 
struggles  and  moTBBients  of  the  trades,  and  all  bodies  of  working-men,  whether  ergpi* 
Bleed  or  otherwise,  may  be  forwarded,  when  thev  shall  receiye  insertion. 

Notices  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Trades,  and  of  their  forthcoming  meetings,  &c., 
will  be  gratuitously  inserted,  if  sent,  thus  making  the  Notes  '*  a  medium  of  cheap 
and  rapid  weekly  communication  between  the  hitherto  too  much  isoUted  bodies  of 
working-men* 

The  system  of  burking  being  carried  out  to  a  most  iojurious  extent,  it  is  respeofc* 

fully  requested  that  those  who  may  read  these  pages  will  make  this  statement  known 
to  their  brethren  in  the  ranks  of  labour,  and  to  the  local  Secretaries  of  the  Trades ; 
afi  also  that  they  wiU  forward  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  latter,  and  of  those 
willing  to  aesist,  by  ^tiibating  plaoafds,  or  otherwisei  in  giving  publicity  to  thk 
announcement. 

All  letters  for  Ernest  Jones  to  be  addreseed  to  him,  eare  of  lAr«  PaYey»  publidberi 
HolyweU-Btreet^  Strand^  London. 
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GIRU. — THE 
CHAUTIBB. 

The  framework- knitters  in  iliis  locality  have 
within  the  last  ai^  months  sui^rered  two  re- 
daettons,  amounting  to  from  ^  to  la.  6d. 
per  dozen  on  the  different  sorts  ci  work,  and 
the  shirt  and  drawer  hands  have  received  a 
reduction  of  1b.  6d.  per  dozen.  X  am  informed 
it  will  make  on  an  aveivfe  la  9d.  per  week 
to  each  man  employed  ia  the  hosiery  trade 
in  this  locality.    The  framework-knitters  here 
are  quite  disorganised,  haying  no  society 
whatever,  and  no  meetings  at  whi<^  they 
could  reason  and  take  counsel  together  as  to 
the  best  means  to  stay  these  encronchraents 
on  their  rights.   In  a  large  steam  hose-fac- 
toiy  in  this  town,  t/fhtre  girls  perform  the 
mimr,  which  ought  to  be  performed  by  their 
fothen?  and  brothers,  a  wholesale  reduction 
has  just  token  place  in  the  wages  of  these 
giris,  which  I  am  told  upon  good  authority 
wiU  amoiuit  on  an  ayerage  to  Is.  6d.  per 
head  per  week.    Tliero  are  400  girls  em- 
ployed in  and  from  this  factory ;  so,  taking  the 
f  average  reduction  at  Is.  6d.  per  week  upon 
etehgM,  it  yriU  amount  to  «80  per  tved:  to 
^  poeheted  by  the  emplaijers!    If  wo  multiply 
this  £30  per  week,  taken  from  these  unpro- 
tected females  by  their  employers  by  52,  wo 
Aal  tnd  it  Mnoonts  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  £1,560  per  year,  a  nice  little  sum  to  pocket 
out  of  the  hard  earnings  of  the  factoiy  slave  ! 
and,  fleayen  knows,  the  wages  were  low 
«Mi^  before^  it  ikeoapetiy  oooeiring  that 
tiMW  imMniiate  guaswonld  be  dmen  la 


prottUuU  ^emsfllTes,  to  eke  out  a 

subsistence !  Some  of  themb^gan  to  comphun 
of  the  reduction,  when  they  were  told  that  it 
would  be  better  for  them  as  soon  as  the 
stock  hi  hand  was  sold  off,  as  they,  the  ho* 
siers,  would  bo  able  to  compete  with  any 
house  in  the  trade;  a  fine  specimen  of  humanity 
in  oar  manufacturers!  while  to  compete 
with  each  other  they  do  not  atiek  at  driviqg 
helpless  females  to  prostitutuNH  and  crime. 

Another  evil  which  these  poor  girls  have 
to  contend  with,  is  a  rule  in  the  factory  that 
they  shall  be  allowed  only  twenty  minutes  to 
breakiiuit  and  tea,  and  forty  minutes  to  go  to 
dinner  ;  a!id  if  thoy  be  more  than  one  minute 
past  the  timo,  they  are  to  bo  locked  out  of 
the  &ctory,  compelled  ko  lose  a  quarter  of  a 
day,  and  bejhtd  3d.  besides  for  tUam,  which 
money  is  reserved  for  a  fund  to  provide  feasts 
for  the  overlookers,  a  set  of  the  most  tyrau* 
uical  tools  ever  employed  in  any  establish- 
ment X  will  just  illustrate  their  ehtiacter 
by  one  instance  : — A  short  time  ago  one  of 
the  girls  employed  in  the  frames  took  an 
apron  to  u' ako  for  herself  during  the  time 
she  was  not  occupied  with  the  frames.  The 
overlooker  ransacked  the  room  diirmg  the 
time  of  absence  for  meals,  which  is  a  game 
frequently  practised  by  theso  gentlemen, 
when  he  found  the  apcon  alluded  tOr  and  a 
book  which  had  been  brought  by  another  of 
the  girls.  He  took  the  book,  and  6urn<  th€at 
during  their  absence. 

It  firaquently  happens  that  these  giils  will 
have  to  stand  still  for  want  of  cotton  for  a 
day  or  two.  Now,  it  would  be  but  justice  if 
the  eiiployers  were  compelled  to  make  these 
gids  some  recompeoBe  for  loss  of  time  occa* 
^noiMd  bx  thflir  not  pioriding  them  with 
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cieut  work.  Tbo  clerk  in  one  of  the  estab- 
liBhmentB  is  the  eon  of  the  ovorlookeri  and 
dmh  m  drapery  goods ;  and  l^ough  tbe  girls 
may  not  be  actually  compelled  to  take  his 
goods,  tbey  know  if  they  do  not,  they  will 
be  oil  the  harder  dealt  witbj  and  perhaps^  in 
the  end*  lose  their  employment  VThife,  on 
the  one  handt  the  wages  of  the  working-man 
are  decUnin^,  he  is  being  kept  out  of  property 
left  for  his  especial  benefit,  there  being  a 
Im^  amount  ck  property  known  as  the  &r- 
ton's  Charity  in  this  town,  of  the  annual 
value  of  £1,800,  left  by  a  benevolent  man  of 
the  name  of  Burton,  400  years  ago,  for  the 
purpose  of  apprenticing  and  edncatis^  the 
i^dren  of  the  poor  in  this  parish.  Now, 
let  us  see  how  this  property  of  the  poor  is 
being  appropriated.  In  the  first  place,  in- 
stead of  we  tmatees  being  appointed  ont  of 
the  parishioneiflt  vrhvcHk  has  been  the  case  up 
to  about  five  years  ago,  the  property  !ias  been 
put  into  Chancery,  so  that  the  parishioners 
nave  lost  all  control  over  it;  and  instead  of 
appreatici] IK  the  poor  roan's  child,  it  isnscd 
for  the  bf  tieii  t  nf  the  higher  and  middle- 
classes  ;  for  iu»tead  of  free  eduoation,  which 
oo^t  to  be  prodded  tor  the  irorking-classes 
out  of  ibis  property,  and  which  has  been  the 
case  until  ^vithin  the  last  year,  the  working- 
mau  now  must  pav  for  each  of  his  bovs  going 
to  the  Low  School  2d.  per  week,  and  to  the 
High  SehodI  4d.  per  week.  A  Grammar« 
Bchool  is  morco\  or  being  erected  out  of  the 
funds  of  this  proporty  for  the  education  of 
the  eons  of  &e  arfstocratio  and  middle-classes, 
the  rules  of  which  school  will  entirely  shnt 
out  the  working-cln.s'-cs'  from  deriving  any 
benefit  {rota  it.  There  has  likewise  been  a 
qnantify  of  this  charity  land  let  in  allotments 
to  the  poor  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  sterling 
per  aerCj  which  laud  was  let  to  thr  farmer 
previousiy  at  two  pounds,  so  that  the  poor 
man  has  to  pay  three  times  as  much  as  the 
farmer  for  land,  which  is  actoally  his  own. 
But  what  better  can  wo  expect,  while  we 
quietly  submit  to  allow  parties  to  manage 
our  aAdrs,  whoso  interest  it  is  to  keep  us 
low  in  the  aodal  scsle,  and  to  deprive  us  of 
our  political  power,  the  only  lever  by  which 
wo  could  obtain  our  social  rights? 

A  WoBKixo  Man. 
Lou^kbonn*  Avgiisi,  ISol. 

TUK IROK  MaSTKBS  AS1>  OQAL  M48TB&8  OV  WAUBB. 

Fennit  me  to  correct  an  error  you  com- 
mitted m  No.  17  of  your  "Notes  to  the 
Pcoplo,**  concerning  the  wages  of  the  iron 
and  stone-minera  of  MertJiyr,  I  think  8s. 
per  weA  would  be  above  the  average  of 
their  wages  and  not  Us  ui  10s.— wliich 
proves  the  condition  of  Uie  Welsh  minen 


to  be  worse  iu  proportiou  to  the  amount  of 
labour  they  perform,  than  that  of  any  other 
body  of  workingmen  I  am  acquainted  with 
The  track-system  does  not  prevail  iu 
yierthyr  to  any  considerable  extent,  but 
everywhere  else  in  Wales  it  is  as  yo\|.  have 
described  11  There  is  a  little  hen  hi  Qj* 
fartha  works  occasionally,  in  fresh  meat-- 
the  produce  of  the  masters*  farm«,  which 
they  dispose  of  at  their  own  price  to  the 
slayes  who  are  ready  to  recebe  it  on  lay 
terms. 

Tfc  often  happens  that  a  workuaa 
tiuough  "truck"  and  through  receifii^ 
portions  of  his  eamii^  in  "draw,"  ss  it  is 
calle<^  is  found  to  be  m  ilrfiC  on  the  pay  day: 
what  is  then  done  you  may  think  it  right 
for  the  masters  to  wait  unUl  the  workmia 
pays  it  himself,  but  tiie  masteni  think  oe 
such  thing:  they  keep  back  the  amoniii 
they  call  dne  from  the  workmnn*a  wage8 — 
and  the  workman  thu^  ix>bbed  for  the  Uias 
being,  may  cither  beg  steal  or  starve  for  all 
they  care. 

Another  method  by  which  the  Tron-Mastere 
iiyure  their  workmen  is  by  keeping  we 
week^  wages  in  hand  continually,  wnm  a 
workingman  has  wodrad  one  month  he  ii 
paid  only  for  three  weeks ;  and  in  Dawlai<, 
the  works  of  Sir  J.  Gues^  M.P.,  and  in  all 
parte  of  Honmoutbdiire,  tEbre  are  only 
thirteen  **  pays'*  in  the  year,  or  one  pay  iu 
every  calendar  month.  But  the  wages-slaves 
at  present  have  no  redress :  these  insatiable 
capitaHBtB  are  masters  of  his  destines!  Their 
mpacity  has  hitherto  been  imknovMi  to  tho 
world — but  to  the  actual  sufferer  and  Ms 
master.  Hoping  that  the  publicity  aUbidcd 
in  the  pages  of  your  Notes"  may  be  tiu 
means  of  hastening  the  day  of  reckonhi|& 

I  remain  youn  fintteniallyt 

A  WWB  JflRBB. 

[Tho  writer  of  the  above  has  my  biiiceiv 
thanks.   I  do  not,  however,  regret  hanqg 
stated  the  wages  of  the  Welsh  miners  M 
higher  than  they  rcaliy  arc — since  I  would 
sooner  umierstate,  than  ov«/-i>tate  a  cuix)— 
believing  that,  thou^  a  feult^  to  be  the  Isart  , 
injurious  of  the  two— and  since  it  is  alwars  I 
easily  corrected — and  uothiug  iujurcs  a  gouJ 
cause  more  thau  exaggeration.    The  tiuih  of  I 
everv  t^catement  in  the  above  letter  from 
'*a  Welsh  Mliier"  may  bo  implicitly  roHed  od.  I 
I  need  not  say,  that  every  statement  is  veri- 
fied, bufuro  it  appeal's  in  these  pagoH — lUid,  I 
though  the  writer's  name  may  not,  firooi 
prudential  reasons,  always  bo  appended  to 
his  statement,  yet  the  name  is  always  known 
to  luc — OS  iu  tho  case  of  tho  valued  cor 
respondente  and  friends  who  ftmiM  Ik* 
above  lettevs.— £.  J.] 
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THE  WAH  OF  THE  PUliSES; 
T  li  E   TAILORS   OF  LONDON. 

A  LESSON  FOR  ALL  TRADES. 


8tbaii  and  maehiiicHryy  the  destroying  augeU 
of  the  old  forms  of  sodety, — oud  thoir  off- 
spring, gigantic  capital,  are  beginning  to  ex- 
tend their  destroying  influence  even  to  those 
tntd«i»  in  which  it  has  as  }ret  been  found  im- 
possible to  apply  mechamcal  power  in  any 

i'he  industrial  world  is  still  divided  under 
two  systems — the  one  surviving  the  middle 
sges— the  other,  the  ofifspring  of  the  modem 

time.  The  one,  that  in  which  lai-gc  combl- 
JiiUiou:i  are  at  work  with  large  capital — the 
oihw,  that  in  which  individual  efforts  are  in 
oiHsratiou  with  restiictcd  means.  The  former 
ii  cuutinually  Hupplanting  and  cinisljing  the 


produetion  began  soon  to  exceed  the  j>ow$rs 
of  consumption.  Although  tiie  demand  con- 
tinued rai-idly  to  Increase,  yet  capital  in- 
creased  still  more  rapidly  through  the  enur< 
moos  profits  made  by  the  capitalist — and 
with  the  capital,  of  oourso,  the  maohinery  of 
production  increased  as  well. 

Fierce  competition  between  capitalists  was 
the  unavoidable  result,  followed,  of  cuuriie, 
by  lowering  of  prices,  lessening  of  pn^t^ 
and  witlidrawal  of  capital. 

It  was  then  that  the  great  capitalisti*  first 
began  to  cast  theii-  eyes  \x\x>n  the  ictuii  ti-adc. 
Tliat  of  the  tailors,  one  of  tho  most  profit* 
abl(\  soon  attracted  their  attention,  and  it 


latter.  We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  j  will  presently  bo  sliewn  in  how  far  their  en- 
difforenoe  than  by  using  the  woi*ds  "  whole-  terprise  was  favoured  with  success. 
M^"and  **rdaiV' — as  applied  not  only  to  In  the  middle  ages,  despite  his  right  of 
production,  but  also  to  distribution.  Oui-  Iraviug  a  sword  at  hi  -  side,  the  tailor  held 
meauing  will  bo  apparent  by  iUustrating  the  i  but  a  very  precarious  po^iitiou  in  society.  Tt 
(Ulferonco  that  exists  in  uianufacture  between  was  tho  general  practice  then,  as  is  stUi  tho 
the  domestic  system,  and  the  factory  system ;  case  in  many  connti'v  places,  for  eustomevB 
or,  to  take  aa  illustration  from  the  Buhject  ofi  to  buy  their  own  cloth.  Ti»e  tailor  merely 
this  particle,  between  the  wholesale  taihn-,  i  supplied  the  cut  aiid  shape,  and  worked,  not 
Moses,  aud  tho  small  retailer  who  struggles  with  his  own  materials,  but  with  tliose  of 
at  bis  feet  (Of  course  it  will  be  understood,  enother— the  raw  material  was  not  bis  pro- 
tliiit  the  uuwlesale  dealer  may  keep,  like '  pcrty,  and  returns  were  therefoi-o  cou- 
Mui<es,  rctu'd  shops.)    Tho  first  hclon'„'^-,  to  lined  to  wac,'es  for  his  labour — which  wages 


the  capitalist-cliiss,  the  second  to  tuuc  oi  the 
£ut  perisliing  shopocracy. 
The  wholesale  system  had  not,  wlicn  fir.-st 


just  sufficed  to  support  him,  his  family,  and 
his  joui-neymen,  if  ne  employed  any.  If  ho 
desired  any  gain  beyond  this,  he  was  obliged 


founded,  capital  enough  to  seize  upon  the  to  play  the  lact  juey  to  his  ru.-5tomers,  and  the 
rt'Uui  brauck  of  trade.    Its  capital  suthced  uccomplico  to  the  clothiers.  Whoever  wanted 

 1.  _  an  article  of  clothing,  could  order  liis  tailor 

to  accompany  him  to  the  clothier,  in  order 
to  examine  the  goods  about  to  bo  bought, 
aii«l  10  carry  them  homo,  when  purchased. 

The  tailor,  indeed,  was  paid  en  siteh  ooea* 
sions  fur  his  loss  of  time,  but  liis  direct  gain 
con.sistcd  in  tlio  perceotago  allowed  him  l>v  tlio 


MUQsly  to  compass  these  manufactures  for 

which  there  was  the  greatest  demand  in  the 
market  of  the  world,  and  to  proctiro  the 
machinery  necessary  for  their  manufacture. 
Ibesetnidfla,  whose  operations  were  small 
and  local,  looking  merely  to  the  nearest 
market-town,  and  which  depended  directly 

upon  the  orders  of  the  customer,  retained  as  I  clothier,  a  percentage  always  commenburute 
a  nscessary  conseouenoe  their  old  medieval  i  with  the  greatness  of  tite  cheat,  in  passing  ofi 


ti^mracterustics  ana  position;  and  romained  in 
tlic  hands  of  the  small  i-etail  shopkeeper. 
1.  As  long  as  tho  great  £oatiug  capital  of  the 
pountry  could  be  advantageously  applied  to 
wholesale  industry,  no  great  capitalLbt  ever 
tl'ought  of  troubling  himself  about  retail 
I  h<ide.  Nay  1  there  was  a  time  in  which  the 
^taHtiade  received  an  impetus  hitherto  vu- 
luown-^  impetus,  however,  that  laid  but 
tlio  mon  certainly  the  basis  of  its  coming 
,ftiin. 

^  The  nniABB  could  not  in  the  long  mn 
pMp  (aeo  viib  tin  nfsat*   The  jpown  of 


bad  wares  at  a  high  price  to  the  deluded  cus- 
tomer. Tlie  tailor  had  not,  however,  always 
so  good  a  chance  afforded  hira — since  his  richest 
customers  generally  obtained  their  cloth  on 
credit  —  in  which  case  the  bargain  was  con- 
cluded witliout  the  intervention  of  the  tailor. 
The  clotliier  was  thus,  in  ali  cases,  the  prio* 
cipal  personage  in  tl»e  matter,  and  if  tiie 
tailor  did  not  contrive  to  keep  on  good  tcma 
with  him,  he  bade  fair  to  lose  his  customer  hi 
cousequcnee. 

In  the  latter  half  of  tho  hat  century,  how- 
orer,  A«b»H^  ^xf^  ^  ^  ptoee  tad  tai« 
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world  found  this  custom  so  Yory  convenient, 
that  it  was  soon  looked  on  as  an  act  o£  atingi- 
umi,  if  a  gentlemaa  pimdiaied  in  penoD  wm 
the  dotliier.  From  that  moment  tho  tables 
were  turned ;  instead  of  the  tailors  being  de- 
pendent on  the  clothiers,  the  olothiei^s  became 
OApeadent  on  the  tailors,  were  forced  to  seek 
Chiir  favour,  and  to  give  them  credit.  The 
raw  material,  which  the  tailor  had  to  work 
up,  ceased  to  be  the  property  of  another— 
they  were  no  longer  obliged  to  oe  oonte&t  with 
lUMB  Wiges  for  their  work,  tJiey  began  to  make 
pro/its,  and  the  Master  Tailor,  wlio,  hitherto, 
had  given  only  form,  out,  and  labour,  was 
suddenly  traostiBrmed  lute  a  yendor  of  the 
entire  article  of  clothing. 

In  the  bi  ginning,  it  was  only  tho  tailors  of 
the  aristocracy  who  derived  these  advantages — 
ihh  caused  contention  among  tlie  maater- 
tailors,  and  the  quarrel  prooeeded  to  such 
lcnc;t]is  thnt,  in  IT 03,  government  was  forced 
to  interfere.  The  fashionable  tailors  were  en- 
abled, by  their  enormous  proGts,  to  pay  higher 
wages  than  the  other.  The  tailors  of  the 
middleclass  were  in  dinger  of  losing  their  best 
workmen,  since  tiieir  inferior  profits  com- 
pelled thum  to  pay  inferior  wages.  Au  act 
was  thefelbt«  pasted,  forbidding  all  master 
tailors  in  London  and  within  a  five  mile  circuit 
to  pay,  and  their  >vorkmen  to  receive*  wages 
higher  thau  two  and  sixpence  per  diem. 

The  tvanslcninatioa  of  the  tailors  into  a  kind 
of  merchants  (merchant  tailors)  laid  the  basis 
of  their  subsequent  world  famef!  prosperity. 

Beside  thb  cause,  two  oi  the  mmt  impoi  tant 
events  of  the  h»t  oentary  oontribntsd  to  salmi- 
nate  this  prosperity.  These  events  were  tho 
invention  and  adoption  of  iimchinery  for  spin' 
ing  wool,  and  the  great  French  RevoUuion, 

TIm  Introdnetiott  of  Bpinning  maehinery  in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  could  not  fail  to  be 
productive  of  tho  most  advantageous  results  for 
the  tailors.  On  the  one  hand,  it  diminished 
the  cost  of  pfodoetien,  and  thus,  also  the  prioe 
ef  goods  manufactured,  by  diminishing  the 
amount  of  hired  labour.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
increased  prodaotion,  (since  the  goods  manu* 
finlQied  by  "MflhhMiT'  were  of  a  mnoli  finer 
texture  than  those  manufactured  by  hand,  and 
therefore,  the  same  quantity  of  wool  produced 
a  larger  ouaatity  ot  cloth,  which  rendered 
possitle  alhrthsr  jEvdnetioii  in  pilee. 

As  the  bulk  of*  the  raw  material  used  by 
tailom  consisted  of  woollen  goods,  tho  vahie  of 
his  capital  naturally  increased  in  the  same 
proportion  in  whieh  the  prioe  of  his  raw  oh^ 
tonal  declined.  For,  if  he  could  formerly  pro- 
cure onK-  ten  yards  of  cloth  for  a  given  sum, 
but  oould  now  command  for  the  same  sum  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  yards,  he  was  enabled  to  drive 
doable  the  aiMut  of  boshMM  with  the  same 

ef  «a{&tal«  Uomm,  bt«M»kod 
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lors  weiv"  ^miiiioned  by  their  ovtomets,  to  |  his  ptofits,  not  by  the  espltsl  infested,  bit  by 

ht»s  the  cloth  for  them.     The  fashionable  |  the  numl»er  of  the  coats,  trowsors,  etc., he  manu- 

f.ictured.  Another  result  produced  by  the 
facility  of  machine-manufacture  was  an  ia> 
ofeised  variety  of  stuffii,  aninoteased  diverdtf 
of  colours,  etcl,  which  accelerated  the  change 
of  the  fa-hions,  -^nd  led  the  fashionable  WorW 
into  additional  cxtravag.ance. 

Tho  Freneb  Bevototiott  of  1789,  and  its  sooi- 
pletion  in  1793.  (still  regarded  as  arutbkK; 
act,  by  the  English  aristoeracy)  opened,  thro' 
its  results,  a  source  of  direct  gain  for  Ute 
arbtooraey  and  middle  ebMS  of  England,  thit 
pious  tradoT'in-general — John  Bull,  head  an<] 
enr<;  inrlignant  at  the  "godless  doings  "  of  ilic 
tii-st  French  Revolution,  very  quietly  keeps 
pocketing  hia  gains,  withont.  In  IM  iMjt 
acknowledging  what  that  hated  iwvolntisa  M 
for  hini. 

In  1 7^3,  England  commenced  open  hostilUiei 
against  the  French  Republic,  in  ordsrtosnrii 
the  "mob-nile"  in  Paris,  and  to  Milae  tbi 

•*  legitimate  mnnarch."  The  might  of  ft  rcro- 
lutioii.u  V  |u  (  pie  showed  Eugland  its  gnu^ 
mistake  :  but  the  very  length  and  tediOMBM 
of  the  war  opened  a  field  on  which  the  E&glisli 
aristocracy  could  gather  **  In nrels,"  salaries, 
and  pensions,  Tlic  financial  middle  claasfeosi 
there  also  a  new  arena  for  profitable  ^Mcoli* 
tion. 

The  increase  of  the  army  nocessitntH 
important  5  nerease  of  officers,  in  which  tbejon^ 
of  tho  aristocracy  were  almost  exdusiviljr 
seleoted.  ^The  millUry  ezpenditan  dseWcd 
itself  thrice  within  tho  first  three  years,  ani 
rose,  during  the  continnanre  of  the  war,  frfiffl 
less  than  £2,000,000,  to  jtU.8b3,2tjl,  witboat 
reolcoaing  the  ordnanoe.  Besides  tUi  fw 
mine,  the  working  of  which,  howeTCTt  Wi 
rather  inconvenient  and  perilous,  the  EugliA 
aristocracy  were  jHresonted  with  another,  tbst 
entaOed  on  them  no  other  tronUe  than  that  of 
receiving  golden  guineas,  and  did  not  disturb 
their  won'ed  indoleaoo  and  apathy.  It«» 
the  following : 

Sinee  1776,  tbe  eoni  grown  in  Ea|(hil  W 
ceased  to  suffice  for  home  consumptioa. 
continental  system  of  Napoleon,  suddenly i** 
tercepted  all  imports  from  the  oontintfit,  ai 
caused  deamess  and  fiunlne  in  England.  At 
consequence  was,  that  land  rose  in  rsioe  WX' 
mously,  and  that  additional  quantitiM  of  hn^ 
were  taken  into  cultivation.  Thus,  tbe  ieeowfl 
ofthearistocraoy— thelrrents,w«Ml«pmrfli 

an  extraordinaiydogree;  and,  oten  after  tba 
cessation  of  the  war,  they  sought  to  perpetasti 
this  source  of  gain,  by  iairoduotion  el  lbs  ooii 
laws.  '  *  •  I. 

The  fiRancial  widiU  da$i  wens  not  k« 
the  gainers.    The  sura  total  of  tho  !oaM  moi 
traoted  by  government,  on  terau  -aMjjgy^jf 
disadvantageous,  between  the  yeaif  'ttW 
1815,  amotnted  to  no  less  than  «li,<OM^j 

T»  niit  «iM  imiiMi.l  jifttfiflliilw 
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and  the  enlarged  pablio  expeiMlifilire^  itbeeame 
or  fMUVmoant  importance  to  extend  the  pro- 
dnetive  powers  of  the  conntrj,  its  commerce, 
•■A  auiDufaotare.  No  state  can  permanently 
idMne  Ui  apeftditm^  volMt  it  inereMM  at 
the  same  time  its  powers  of  production.  The 
public  expenditure  of  England  did  not  merely 
simply  increase,  but  it  doubled,  trebled,  and 
qnadrnpled  itMlf  befbrt  the  oloae  of  tho  war. 
But  the  same  war  that  originated  tho  expense, 
originated  tho  remedy  as  well.  Tho  victories 
of  tlie  Knglisb  fleet  conquered  not  oply  a  num- 
twr  of  eolMiiet,  bat  the  Mpvemaoy  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  advantage  which 
the  middle-clnss  knew  how  to  derive  from  these 
Tictories,  is  shewn  by  the  export  of  British 
suumikotiired  goodi»  which  rose,  between  1793 
and  1815,  from  19,676,685;.,  to  60,083,8912. 

Riches  lightly  gained  always  lead  to  luxury 
and  waste.   The  landed  aristocracy  is  pre- 
amilmitly  known  for  spending  its  revennes 
fmdMt  i^n  it  gets  them.    AYhcn  it  is,  there- 
fore, recollected,  that  clothing  is  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  luxury,  and  that  mctropo- 
Vitan  cities,  and  theabodea  of  royal  courts,  are 
the  counterparts  of  luxury  and  excess ;  when 
it  is  further  recollected  liow  cleverly  retail 
tailors  in  large  towns  know  how  to  get  round 
the  weak  side  of  their  customers,  it  will  be 
easily  cmdentood  how  these  Various  changes 
and  events  prcj>.'\red  a  perfect  CaUfornia  for 
the  London  tailors,  and  how  SxULZ  was  enabled 
to  become  a  millionaire. 

H  Ind  been  an  immemorial  enstom,  a  tlme- 
SStablisLed  precedent  in  London,  on  oceasions 
of  public  mourning,  to  give  double  wages  to 
the  Joameymen-lailors.*  During  the  war, 
the  utiter  had,  by  means  of  ttriket,  raised  their 
wages  to  six  shillings  per  diem.  This  made 
their  wages  £3  12a.  the  week  on  occasions  of 
pablio  mourning.  The  master  tailors  were, 
iioweTer,  not  the  losers,  for  they  chained  their 
coiitomers  accordingly.  But,  in  the  year  1830, 
when  George  the  Fourth  died,  they  refused  to 
pay  the  doubled  wages,  and  showed  placards 
at  their  shop-windows,  whereon  was  written: 

'*  Mb  XXTSA  OHABOS  FOA  UOUBNINO." 

Very  few  masters  only  followed  tho  old 
ensiom  ;  the  workmen  struck  work,  but  ivant 
of  nuyney  on  their  part,  and  tho  drafting  of 
Mdl  fhim  the  country,  fovced  them  after  a 
lUe  weeks  to  succumb^  and  the  old  enstom  was 
'isir  ever  abrogated. 

At  this  time,  tho  supply  of  workmen  began 
W  hs  greater  than  the  aemand.  Woikmen  of 
dSffisient  trades  now  began  to  form  a  union, 
the  object  of  which  was  mutual  asHistanee  when 
oat  of  work  or  in  the  ease  of  strikes. 

Ilk  1834,  20,000  t^oit  sltfraltaneously 
llifril        nmViliiimiiili  (1.  flntly,  aredoo- 

^  The  reason  £or  this  was,  that,  on  such  occa- 
.a  daOaest  of  fnde  and  seanUjrgI  noA 


tion  of  the  time  of  labour  by  two  hohrti 

daily,  in  order  to  afford  employment  to  tihose 
who  wero  without  work.  The  day's  work 
having  hitherto  consisted  of  twelve  houis, 
twen^  more  could  thus  have  found  taiploy- 
ment  for  ovcry  200  that  should  Work  at  tho 
reduced  time.  Secondly,  thoy  demanded 
that  tho  customary  wages  of  six  shillings 
daily  should  remain  undiiminished,  with  tho 
further  condition  that  the  master  should 
not  bo  empowered  to  make  any  deduction 
from  this  sum,  if  the  jouruoyman  did  not 
complete  {he  daily  task  set  him  bv  tho  master. 
The  latter  had,  howorer*  the  right  to  dismiss 
his  workman. 

These  conditions  were,  in  truth,  of  a  novel 
chaiaeter.  Hitherto  strikes  had  merely  pur* 
ported  to  achieve  a  rise  of  wages ;  but  tnese 
conditions  (although  virtually  containing  a 
rise  of  wage  in  their  conditions)  had  it  in 
Tiew  to  equalise  the  suppii/  with  tho  dmandi 
without  lowering  the  wages  of  tho  individual. 

The  tailors,  meanwhile,  had  struck  work, 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  confederates. 
In  order  not  to  expose  a  weak  point  to  the 
middle-clsas,  the  rest  of  the  associated  work- 
men recognised  the  strike,  and  assisted  tho 
turn-outs.  Almost  all  working-men  re- 
garded the  cause  of  the  tailors  as  their  own, 
and  their  onion  became  the  more  compact,  the 
more  the  quarrel  increased  in  publicity  and 
violence.  The  organization  of  the  tailors  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  secret  association. 
They  divided  themselves  into  companies  and 
sections,  held  public  demonstration*!!,  and  in 
order  to  ensure  themselves  against  any  hetero- 
geneous intrusion  at  their  sittings,  they 
adopted  a  password  and  varions  devices,  whim 
were  changed  according  to  circumstances. 

The  master  tailors  refused  all  concession* 
The  ari:itocracy  and  middle-class,  alarmed  at 
the  general  sympathy  of  the  working^-claSBCSi 
and  at  the  novel  character  of  the  clemands 
made  by  the  associated  tailors,  feared,  if  these 
succeeded,  that  other  trades  would  follow  their 
example. 

Placing  themselves  in  oppodtioil  to  the 
Proletarians,  ihci/  looked  on  the  cause  of  the 
master  tailors  as  Uie  common  came  of  all  tiie 
propertied  elettt,  and  tho  struggle  became  in 
reality  a  battle  between  the  middle  and  the 
ivorlcing -classes.  The  same  reactionists  who 
now  seize  every  opportunity  to  accuse  tho 
people  of  eansing  their  own  misery,  by  extimv* 
agancc,  intemperance,  marriage,  ^o.,— and 
pretend  that  they  have  tho  means  of  redemp- 
tion in  unions  and  coHyperative  efforls,  availed 
themselves  then  of  every  cbsnce  to  crush  the 
movement  the  workii^-men.  Orders  upon 
orders  were  forwarded  to  the  master  tailors  and 
their  customers,  with  the  intimation,  that  not 
only  those  orders,  but  their  eniiro  ooitom 
should  bo  withdrawn^  if  th^  ]^lded  to  tlisir 

woikBMik  AMiitiiieairwpmiNdtlMvm 


by  Miniatcra  and  Parliament.  Sir  Hskrt 
Uardikgb  exclaimed  in  tb«  hooie:  "ffe 
wMrttlAer  appear  in  ki9  place  in  his  ihirt 
tkcvr-^,  than  si'uciion  s  oo&cenioii  to  the  jour- 
neymen taiiora." 

The  latter,  on  their  pari,  exposed  iho 
eUeaneries  of  the  master  tailon  «t  pnUlo 
inectin;^s  and  in  the  prpsa,  in  order  to  convince 
their  rir/i  opponeuff!:  of  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
A*  though  lUy  »  icli  were  not  convinced  of  that 
alreftdy!  As  though  that  Tory  circtinistanco 
did  not  make  them  all  tlie  ir  ore  doberinioed  to 
oppress  !  The  EFFoniB  or  luiz  associates 
rsovtu  Y.UX  !  Their  funds  were  exhausted, 
And  ia  lett  thiiii  three  months  they  were  forced 
to  surrender  at  (liscrdlon.* 

The  whole  affair,  theicfore,  resolved  itself 
into  a  mere  proof  ibat  the  suppfy  of  labour  was 
greater  than  the  demand,  and  that  the  timi> 
Iiad  come  once  more  when  the  masters  could 
dictate  terms,  and  th<?  woi  kracn  liad  no  alter* 
native  but  to  submit  or  .sui  vc. 

Before  1894,  the  Gkbat  OAPrrAiiBtt  had 
probably  found  sufllcient  opportunity  profitably 
to  employ  their  capitnl  in  other  quarters,  with- 
out descending  to  such  petty  mtans  as  the 
keeping  of  eiethee'Sbopa.  Moreover,  they 
could  not  compete  with  the  small  shopkeepers, 
the  retailers,  ns  hmg  as  hunger  had  not  forced 
masses  of  working- men  to  take  employment  at 
AKY  terms. 

But  the  eentinual  reduotion  of  manual  la- 
boar  by  the  invention  of  new,  and  the  perfec- 
tion oi  old,  machinery,  tlius  recruited  the  ranks 
of  the  working*tailors,  that  a  eorplus  toon  be- 
gan to  api)car  in  tbeir  labour  market,  .ind  the 
instant  this  occ'innul,  tho  great  capitalists  be- 
gan to  take  po^i'ssion  of  this  branch  of  trade. 
iVmnerly  tbere  used  to  exist  do  ready-made 
dotlMa-ebope,  except  some  few,  whero  the 
cheapest  and  \yov^t  sort  of  clothing  was  kept  on 
bandt  The  workmen  employed  by  these  were 
either  Ifto  old,  or  too  vtnlciJIed,  to  find  work  at 
t'o  Ho-ealled  "respectable"  master  tuiloi^. 
TheGRBAT  CAPmnsTs,  therefore, opened  tlicir 
warehouses,  first  with  tltc  kind  of  articles  w  orn 
by  the  **  better  sort*'  of  working*men,  and  by 
tbe  minor  middle-class.  They  soon  derived, 
l»y  moans  of  their  con^taistlT  extending  busi- 
uess,  and  the  over-increasing  surplnt;  of  hands, 
«he  advaotage  of  picking  and  choosing  the  best 
workmen  at  tbeir  optiao.  In  the  course  of 

*  The  "  Co-operator  may  here  say,  hai  they 
expended  tbeir  fbnds.  not  merely  in  tbe  strike, 

l>ut  ill  f  ^tabH^hiiig  workshops  of  their  own,  they 
might  have  succeeded.  What  a  fallacy  !  Their 
ibnds  would  hare  suffi^d,  even  if  uU  the  money 
had  been  devoted  to  that  purpose,  thus  to  have 
efitabliilied  but  a  few  out  of  their  number.  What 
would  the  remainder  have  done  ?  They  would 
have  been  forced  by  hunger  to  have  capitulated 
even  quicker  still,  and  the-e  n  ouM  liuve  been  ngod 
as  a  lov«rag<>  to  undersell  uuU  rum  those  who  had 
set  op  in  eomperatlon. 


time,  they  extended  tbeir  businefts  so  vastlj' 
that  they  liave  become  aetnal  natrafiwtwm* 
and  bare  all-sorts  of  apparel,  from  the  coarMst 

to  the  finest,  made  witolfsai  r,  nnd  at  such  a 
price,  that  no  retail  shopkeeper  is  iu  a  |>ositkH) 
to  compete  with  them.   In  a  fow  years  it  will 

probably  be  considered  as  ridiculous  to  have  a 
suit  lunde  to  order,  ns  it  would  be  considered 
to-day  if  the  manufacturer  of  hats  and  crarais 
was  to  wait  for  the  orders  of  his  customers  be- 
fore be  put  a  single  article  in  hand.  The  mo- 
dern manufacturers  of  clothe?  hive  .ilread? 
nwre  than  osK  TuiBj)  of  tho  metimiolitan  tai- 
loring trade  in  their  possession,  aou  are  every 
day  extending  their  businem  moro  and  mors. 
The  three  principal  firms  are,  as  is  well  V-nown, 
E.  Moils  AND  Sox,  Uvam,  and  Nichols,  wlio 
are  the  principal  uiauuiacturcrs,  uot  enly  for 
London,  but  for  tbe  whole  )cingdom  and  tbe 
colonies.  Each  of  tliese  firms  ha?;,  besiih  stwa 
great  establishments  in  London,  brancli  e«tal)- 
tishments  in  all  the  larger  jaoviiiciai  towni 
Tho  export  of  ready-made  elotbes  to  the  oo- 
Ionics  is  not  less  gigantic.  The  most  peculiar 
featiin*  of  the  case,  uicanwiiilo,  consists  in  tho 
fact  tiiut  the  minor  middle-class,  the  very  class 
which  is  beioff  directly  mined  by  tbe  great  ca*  i 
pitalists,  is  that  which  chiefly  supports  tbem 
with  its  custom.  In  the  same  degree  in  which 
tho  great  capitalist  makes  himself  master  of 
the  retail  trade  of  tbe  small  shopkeeper,  ^ 
email  sliopheeper is  himself  compdkdiohgjf 
aoods  of  thefjreat  capitalist.  The  same  middle- 
class  man  who,  twenty  years  ago,  could  ailurd 
to  pay  ^4  or  £S  for  a  coat,  is  obliged,  by  tlift 
rc<luction  of  his  ineotne,  now  to  buy  his  cost 
iu  the  \^iole3ale  shop  for  £2,  and  hi/  that  wy 
means  to  ruin  the  hvainesi  of  his  own  class  I 
The  master  tailor  who,  a  few  years  ago,  when 
hearing  of  the  ruin  of  other  branches  of  trade, 
said  comjilaccntly,  with  a  pleasing  belief  in  tbe 
inviolabiiitT  of  his  particular  calling,  "  tbey 
will  never  be  able  to  interfere  with  the  tailoring 
business  !"— finds  out  to-day  to  his  horror  that 
his  little  retail  monopoly  is  so  crippled,  thnt  it 
retains  scarce  an  atom  of  vita>ity.  He  nerer 
calculated  that  tho  power  of  large  capital  woold 
entirely  alter  the  nature  of  retail  trade  and 
produce  at  a  much  lower  price  than  the  small 
shopkeepers  could  possibly  do.  He  never  cal- 
culated that  every  improvement  in  mechanical 
power,  that  every  substitution  of  female  end 
child-Ialxiur  In  manufaclure,  that  evt  rv  ron- 
merciul  crisis,  would  drive  an  additional  uum 
of  labour  power  to  those  trades  that  had  not 
yet  been  rerolutionised  by  machinery.  The 
less  iieccs^nry  male  adult  labour  bccanai  In  the 
factory,  tiie  more  compul^ jtv  it  became  rtilli 
parents  to  teach  their  sons  traders  like  Uiiluriug 
and  shoemaking.  In  times  of  eommersial 
crisis  again,  a  mass  of  children  and  young  per- 
sons are  veL^ularly  dtiven  into  the  workhouse, 
and  also  Lrumcd  to  tiieae  and  !«Huilar  trades. 

The  modern  eyttcm  of  agriculture,  vmvntt 
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reqaires  leas  manual  labour  than  formerly,  and 
Hkewte  Mods  iti  bttnuin  eontiagent  to  tbt 
workshop  door.  And,  besides  all  this,  people 
fancy  that,  in  the  sm.nll  towns,  the  tAilor  and 
shoemaker  ean  riae  to  be  an  independent  em- 
ployer without  the  aid  of  etpital— whieh  ititi 
more  iDereaici  the  number  of  conpetiton.  At 
^mn  aa  the  yoting  men  in  these  small  towns 
have  finished  their  appreaticMhip,  tbcy  flock 
iiiito  Ike  livgedtiei,  portly  from  wantorwoik, 
partly  to  *'  make  their  fortunes. From  these 
causes  the  number  of  tailors  in  London  rose  to 
the  enormooB  uumbcr  of  35,000,  of  whom,  in 
the  year  1818,  one-third  had  oontiooal  employ- 
mM,  one-third  was  employed  now  and  then, 
and  ojie-third  was  utterly  without  employment. 
1^0  all  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  in  the 
sane  proportion  in  wbiehthd  earnings  of  the 
men  decrease^  the  wwea  and  damghUn  of  the 
RTnall  shojYkeeperand  wockingmcn  an*  forcrd  to 
seek  employment  I'rom  the  master  tailors,  and 
the  number  of  these  who  ckc  out  a  starvation 
pittanee  at  waistcoat-making  and  as  helpers 
to  the  workman  is  of  no  small  amounts 

The  above  statements  prove  that  the  small 

SaOPKCKPIKQ-CLASS  IS  DOOUlCn  TO  UUiN,  whcH- 

ever  it  comes  in  ewtaetunth  thegreat  ee^talist, 
Ihonph  at  the  outsft  it  recdvet  on  e^parciit 
henent  from  the  conjunction. 

Let  us  now  examine  more  minutely  these 
two  branehes  of  the  tailoring  trad»— 40  different 
in  llicir  inodc  of  npprntion.    The  motlc  of  pro- 
ccdiii'o  of  tlie  respectable  master-tailor  differs 
from  that  oi  his  medieval  prcdeeessors  merely 
tlierein,  that  his  castomer  no  longer  supplies 
him  with  the  c!otli.    The  retail-tailor  (that  is, 
the  tailor  who  does  not  keep  a  wholesale  manu- 
factory of  ready-made  clothes, )  must  watt  now, 
as  Ills  fwefiithen  dM  before  him,  for  the  order 
of  his  customer,  before  he  can  produce  an 
article.    Therefore  the  market  for  h  is  indvsti-y 
ii  ewfined  to  the  vicinoffe  of  his  shop.  The 
nanafaetaring  tailor,  on  the  eontrary,  produces 
the  article,  I^foro  he  looks  round  him  for  a 
customer.    Like  erery  other  manufacturer,  he 
produces  a  mass  of  goods,  and  sends  them  to 
those  markets  where  he  expects  that  they  will 
meet  with  a  demand.  Sis  market  therefore  is 
not  confined  to  the  toryn,  tho  province,  or  the 
country   in  which  his  goods  are  made — his 
market  it  lUe  world.  Since  the  market  of  the 
naster^tailor  It,  tterefiwe,  a  Tcry  restricted 
one,  ho  cm  make  only  small  purchases,  at  a 
time.  It  is  only  black  cloth  and  a  few  stuffs 
in  general  demand  that  he  ean  bay  In  the  piece. 
Coloured  stuffs  render  a  selection  nccoEsary. 
And  ns  he  cannot  presume  that  all  or  CTcn  the 
mijority  of  his  customers  will  fancy  the  same 
aitiele,  he  cannot  venture  on  any  wholesale 
pQitfaases.   Add  to  this,  that  ho  is  obliged  to 
giro  credit  in  most  cases,  and  is  thus  rendered 
oempletely  unable  to  emancipate  liimsclf  from 
the  RETAIL  clothier.   Tho  manufacturer,  on  the 


oontrarf,  is  enabled  by  his  extensive  market 
not  eniy  to  hoy  all  his  goods  in  the  piece,  bat 
to  bay  the  pieces  wholesale.   He  thersteefsts 

all  his  material  direct  from  the  factorr, — and 
he  is  enabled  to  do  this  all  the  more  by  the 
fact  that  he  sells  for  ready  money  only. 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  material  is  thns 
m»de  under  different  circumstanoei^  theeost  of 
production  must,  of  course,  differ  as  well.  The 
bosfness  of  the  wholes jU  dealer  contiafs  in 
buying  the  goods  at  first  band,  wholesale^  and 
selling  them  in  small  quantities  to  the  retailer. 
The  latter  sells  them  in  quantities  smaller  yet. 
to  the  tailor.  During  this  procedure,  an  amount 
of  expense  and  Iab(<ur  is  incurred,  that  raises 
the  price  of  the  ^oods,  and  operates  only  to  th« 
hinderancc  of  production  aod  distribution.  Thu 
wholesale  dealer  is  obliged,  besides  hb  ware- 
house, to  hare  porters  and  clerks,  who  have 
nothing  on  earth  to  do,  but  to  carry  the  goods 
from  one  place  to  another.    From  the  wars- 
house  they  are  taken  to  tho  retailer,  where  the 
same  game  is  played  over  again,  bat  with  this 
difTurence,  tliat  what  before  had  been  done  by 
the  jAcee,  is  now  being  done  l>y  the  yuiU, 
This  just  makes  it  more  expensive,  fur  it  costs 
as  much  trouble  to  sell  a  single  yard,  and  enter 
it  in  the  books,  as  it  cost  the  wholesale  dealer 
to  do  ihc  same  -with  an  entire  piece.    The  mas- 
ter tailor  pa}  s  for  these  labours,  rents,  wages, 
additional  per  centsges»  and  profits  in  the  price 
of  the  material  he  uses.    The  wholesale  dealer 
(the  re;<l  nie;c!innt-tfii!or)    the  innaufaeturer 
entirely  avoids  aii  this  uuiieces^ary  expense. 
More  than  this,  the  retail  tailor  Is  obliged  to 
pay  more  for  his  work  than  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand     nl  !  warrant.    Since  his  ordei-» 
come  in  rery  irregularly,  he  is  obliged  to  keei> 
more  hands  in  hisahop  than  on  an  areragv  he 
has  need  for.    This  further  obliges  him  to  have 
a  larger  woikshop  than  the  amount  of  his 
business  demauds.   He  burns  n:orc  coal,  more 
gas  than  neeeisavy,  for  the  shop  most  be  ade- 
quate for  tho  larger  number,  whom  be  employs, 
pcrha|>8,  for  two  months  in  spring  alone !  Since 
the  workmen,  however  miserable  their  wage 
may  be,  must  live  upon  what  they  earn  in  the 
shop,  their  wages  mnst  be  graduated  thus,  that 
they  may  partly  be  indemnified  foir  the  time 
during  which  they  are  without  employment. 
The  outlay  for  cnuers  and  oth^«  is  the  same 
all  the  year  round,  as  It  is  la  the  two  bnsj 
months  of  sprinf^.    The  mnster  tailAr  cAniiot 
diminish  bU  statf  when  the  busy  season  is 
passed,  because  certain  periods  will  recnr  in 
which  he  lias  need  of  them,  and  if  lie  disired  to 
change  his  men  according  to  theiinctu  itjonsof 
trade,  his  customers  would  be  greatly  dis* 
pleased,  for  they  would  not  like  every  day  to 
confide  to  a  fresh  person  their  weaknesses  and 
their  deformitic.   The  wholesale  n'lnnnfactnrer, 
on  the  contrwy,  knows  pretty  well  bow  great 
an  annual  demand  there  wUl  be  for  Us  ^oods. 
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He  eto  thefefbre  main  all  hia  arrangtmenta 

■with  the  greateit  precision.  His  cutters  need 
not  b4  idle  for  a  single  momeDt.  Since  it  is 
tIM  illti  ittaM  to  him  whaCher  hia  goods  ba 
ready  cjj^'day  sooner  or  later,  ainoe  he  has 
always  a  supply  on  hand,  he  drives  down 
wages  even  below  the  "  minimum."  The  mas- 
tar  iillbt'liaB  iioly  therefore,  a  single  adTantage 
on  hia  side. 

The  actuating  principles  in  the  retail,  and  in 
the  wholesale  trade*  are  again^  in  the  case 
tiefore  us,  axactlj  diflnent  ftom  Mali  other. 
The  retail  tailor  has  learnt  his  trade  personally. 
He  rises  from  a  workman,  to  be  a  master.  In 
most  instances  he  begins  with  little  or  no 
capitat  His  chief  resource  eoiu^ta  in  a  few 
natrons,  who  now  and  then  recommend  a  cus- 
lomer  to  him,  and,  perhaps,  procure  him  a  little 
credit.  He,  therefore,  follows  his  trade  to  sup- 
port himself  and  family.  Besides  this,  he 
Irishes  to  proi^cle  for  his  children— or,  in  other 
words,  to  accumulate  capital.  The  manufac- 
turer, on  the  contrar}',  desires  merely  to  invest 
Hs  eapital  more  profitably  than  he  could  do  by 
placing  it  in  the  ftmds.  His  domestic  ezpen- 
dlture  does  not  enter  into  the  calculation  at  all. 
The  retail  tailor  wants  to  create  a  capital — and 
therefore  needs  high  interest  and  profit.  The 
wholesale  manufacturer  leqoires  merety  interest 
for  the  capital  already  created,  and  is  therefore 
content  with  the  interest  and  profit  doterouued 
by  the  laws  of  supply  aud  demand. 

We  will  asBume  t^at  the  wholesale  price  of 
a  given  quantity  of  goods  ib  £100  :  the  prices 
of  the  finished  clothing  would  thea  ataad  as 
follows  ;— 

nr  THB  BBTAIL  TRAPI. 

]£    s.  d. 

Cost  to  the  wholesale  clothier  100   0  0 

Caniago  aud  other  costs      •  5   0  0 

Intereatand  profit,  10  per  cent  10  10  0 

Coat  to  the  retail  clothier     .  115  10  0 
Carriage  and  othor  costs,  in- 
terest md  profit,  15  per 

cent        .        .        •  19  1  1^ 

Cost  to  the  tailor      •        .  146   2  If 
Wages  and  other  necOBsarj 

costs.  60  per  cent.          .  87  13  3^ 
Intereat  and  profit,  30  per 

cent       •        «        .  70  2  7^ 


Cost  to  the  consumer,  or  price 
ofihefiiiiabed  goods      .  808  18  Oj^ 

Dlr  THB  WBOLSaUJE  TBADB. 

£  B.  d. 

Cost  of  purchase      •         «  100  0  0 

Carriage  and  oth«r  ooata     •  5  0  0 
Wages  and  otSier  neoMaaiy 

outlay  .  58  8  10^ 
Interest  and  profit,  20  per 

cent        .         •         .  32  18  0^ 

Cost  to  the  customer,  or  pric9 

o^th«  finished  ggodft     •  m  2  7iH 


This  shews  iiiat  the  wholeinl*  wtmahifif 
turer  can  produce  goods  of  the  same  quality 
aud  in  the  same  Quantitf«  ohsaper  by  one- 
third  than  the  retau  tailor,  tad  w  ^km  punt 
time  realise  twice  as  great  an  interest  and 
profit.  But  the  higher  price  is  not  the  only 
disadvantage  suffered  hy  the  retailer ;  there 
is  another  obom  that  paralysea  hia  busineaB. 
We  will  suppoee  that  the  relation  between 
producer  and  consumer  is  as  favourable  as  it 
possible  can  bo  in  our  present  retail  system, 
namely,  thatitiBaooompaniedwith  the  most 
rapid  interchange  and  mat  for  ready  mflBCjf* 
Even  then  the  caao  would  atandaa  ficiUQWis-* 

IV  ctt  tanm  tmde. 

^    B.  d. 

The  wholesale  dealer  requires  106    0  0 

The  retaU  clothier  ,         •   188  11  0 

The  tailor    .         .         .   233  15  5^ 

The  customer        .        •  803  18  o||| 

HI  TBM  wHOuaais  omde. 

The  manufacturer  requires 
The  costomer  • 


1C3  8  10 
196   2  7 


369  11  5 

The  retail  business  requires  a  circulation 
of  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  capital|  as 
compared  vrith.  the  wholesale,  to  dfllxvar  tht 
same  article  to  the  customer ! 

Thus  the  modern  system  of  trade  and  ma- 
nufacture annihilfttea  the  small  ahopkeeper 
at  all  points. 

Wo  will  now,  having  examined  the  position 
of  the  masUr  tailors,  advert  to  that  of  the 
jwmeifmen,  Shiee  tlietr  defeat  in  l>^8i,  lluqr 
have  not  ventured  ou  a  general  strike.  Since 
the  masters  had  no  longer  an  attack  to  fear, 
they  had  not  further  need  for  a  combinatioB 
among  themaelTea.  Therelhre  the  totliiBtkk 
of  wages  has  occurred  locally  and  piecemeal— 
and  here  and  there  an  isolated  strike  has  taken 
place.     The  olyect  of  the  last,  howcTCiv  ^ 
merely  not  to  work  fer  the  tome  auaiaral 
lower  terms.   The  nominal  reduction  of  wages 
by  the  "  respectable  "  employers,  is  at  most 
from  10  per  c<^nt.  to  15  per  cent. ;  hot  ia 
realUf,  it  is  at  least  freai  46  per  cent  ta8^ 
per  cent.  Those  who  work  all  the  year  reaa^ 
or  rather,  who  work  all  the  year  for  the  same 
master,  receive  on  the  average  only  three-andr> 
a-half  or  four  days  work  m  the  week;  If  fiiB 
oasual  hands  are  added,  it  will  bo  ftiuil  ttai 
scarcely  50  per  cent,  of  their  former  earnings 
now  remain.    The  workmen  are,  therefore,  re- 
duced to  the  minimsm.  Tho  only  adyantsge 
they  possess  consists  in  the  fiMt  that  in  the 
workshops  they  have  leisure  enough  to  read 
books  and  newspapers,  to  discass  oass  inv- 
ests, and  to  prepare  for  coming  cTenta.  Tbt$ 
do  not  neglect  the  opportunity. 

The  position  of  those  who  work  for  the  mi* 
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ml  waMMUve.  To  him  there  is  nothing  left 
bnt  hara  w<nk  and  misery,  no  day  of  recrea- 
tion, no  profipcct  of  liberation,  no  hope  of  alle- 
viation. Like  every  other  factory  operative, 
he  is  chftined  to  Lis  plaoe ;  his  low  wages  will 
Mt  allow  of  an  hour's  leisore,  and  scarcely  suf- 
fice for  the  commonest  nccf'^sarics  of  NfV.  The 
wage  paid  by  the  wholesale  manutai  turer  for 
the  btst  work,  stands  to  that  paid  by  the  mas- 
tsr  tailor  in  the  proportion  of  3  and  3. 

Therefore  the  factory  tailor  of  the  first  clajis 
is  obliged  to  work  full  six  days,  to  earn  as  much 
as  the  other  earns  in  four.  But  even  he  is 
infinitely  better  off  than  his  ooropanions  who 
perform  the  inferior  kind  of  work.  The  price 
of  tho  latter  is  such,  that  it  is  icarcely  po^silile 
lor  a  man  to  keep  alive  upon  it.  The  workman 
is,  therefore,  compdted  to  rob  others  in  his 
tarn — and  to  take  so  mach  work  that  he  ean 
employ  thelabonr  of  fcm:iles,  who,  like  himself, 
are  forced  to  take  work  at  any  terms.  The 
ilvWon  of  labour  b  then  ap{»ortioned  in  sueh  a 
way,  that  lie  makes  ^th  or  ^th  of  the  coat,  and 
sharps  among  his  helpmatei  ^,  or  at  the  most 
Jrds  of  his  wages !  This  clasg  of  male  and  fe- 
male workers  form  the  intermediiite  link 
iietipeen  those  who  eat,  and  those  who  die  of 
hunger — between  the  proletavian  and  the  pau- 
per. Always  pressed  down  below  tho  "  mini- 
mum/* at  the  least  dulncss  of  trade,  they  have 
only  the  option  between  the  workhonae  and  the 
grave  ! 

The  Manchester  school  asserts  that  wa^es 
cannot  long  remain  below  the  minimum,  i'ur, 
as  soon  as  a  trade  will  no  longer  support  a  man, 
the  workman  already  cnga^'cd  in  that  trade 
s^^eks  another  kind  of  en)f>!oymcnt,  and  the 
supply  of  others  seeking  employment  in  that 
partiealar  trade  eesses  at  tho  same  time— and 
that»  at  the  worst,  tho  evil  can  last  only  until 
the  generation  of  workmen  trained  to  that  par- 
ticular trade  shall  have  died  oiU,  (I)  Such 
tiieoriei  may  be  true  enough  in  Texas  and 
California,  but  hero  they  are  a  lie — a  feartul 
liel  In  England,  where  tho  supply  of  labour 
in  every  trade  is  greater  than  the  demand, 
notwithstanding  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  tailora  are  destroyed  by  typhus  and  con- 
sumption, and  notwithstanding  that  many 
quit  the  trade,  the  supply  still  l<oeps  increasing 
and  the  wages  eontinue  todecnuu 
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It  iias  been  already  stated  how,  in  general, 
the  ranks  of  tiie  working  classes  are  recruited. 
It  remains  to  describe  how  the  ranks  of  tho 
London  tailors,  and  especially  of  the  starving 
and  penniless,  arc  increased.  I'^oieigners,  and 
young  men  from  the  proTineescome  to'London. 
l  ';u  tly  tn  see  "  the  metropolis  of  the  world,"' 
partly  with  a  view  of  earnin«?  more  nionev  there 
than  they  cuuld  elsewhere.  All  come  with  the 
i  n  ten  t  of  working  for  the  ' '  r»peetable  **  master 
tailors.  But.  wlien  the  two  or  three  busy 
months  of  the  reason  are  over,  ninety  out  of 
every  hundred  of  the  newcomers  are  thrown  en- 
tirely out  of  work.  Nothing  remains  for  them 
except  to  go  on  tramp,  or  to  work  for  tho 
wholesale  manufacturer  at  starvntion  wages. 
They  submit  to  the  latter,  in  hopes  of  Iteing 
more  fortunate  in  the  next  busy  season— bnC 
in  vain !  Tho  **ncxi  busy  season"  passes  over, 
and  in  a  couple  of  years  they  are  reduced  so 
low,  that  it  becomeii  luipussibie  for  them  to  aaek 
for  better  work.  Perhaps,  also,  they  become 
married.  In  that  case,  their  fate  is  sealed  } 
The  old  body  of  the  "  respectable  '*  trade — the 
master  class  iUelf — recruits  the  ranks  of  tho 
competitois  for  employment,  as  theeontinual 
fluctuations  of  trade  and  diminution  of  custom 
drives  them  into  the  ranks  of  tho  proleta* 
rians. 

The  above  statements,  collectively,  fumish 

the  following  result:  the  retail  trade  of  tha 
small  shopkeeper  demands  too  much  labour, 
and  absoibii  too  much  capital,  to  keep  pace 
with  expanding  power  of  capital  applied  to 
wholesalo  trade.  The  capitalist  oomWnes  pro* 
duction  and  distribution,  thus  cheapening  the 
latter — and  n  Jiern'ef  rapital  sfizcs  on  the  clu.ui- 
nels  of  retail  inuict  Ihc  mnail  ahuj^kA^pti  —tho 
middle  class  is  consigned  to  ineintalle  ruin» 
Further,  this  l  '  at  fact  is  evolved  from  tho 
above:  tiiat  thi:  >iiSf:r.Y  or  rni.  pitoiiK  i  i: 

KEEi'3  iACii  Wiiii  liik^  l^CKl.Aii-  Ok  I'iiUl^Lt- 
TION. 

?»Iodern  industry  must  therefore  reach  a 
point,  in  which  the  groat  coasnming  class  will 
become  iusuiveut,  anUcoiiset^uenlly,  produciiou 
wiU  be  made  impossible  withm  tho'limits  of  the 

present  laws  of  property.    Sucn  a  citisifs  can 

DE  SOLYEn  ONLY  IIY  TUK  ^TTKIl  il^UTlO.V  OF 

OUU  rUlCSEN  1  bUClAL  SY»T KM  AKJJ  0*  iUK  fi^ISI- 
1210  U.WB  OF  FHOrEBTY, 


ANACREON'S  2Tth  ODE. 

We  read  the  il;^ing  coursers'  namo 
Upon  his  side  in  marks  of  flame. 
And  by  their  turban 'd  brows  alono. 
The  warriors  of  tho  East  are  known* 

But  in  tho  lover's  flowing  eyos 

Ihe  luieti  M  iiib  bo6om  lies  ; 

Through  them  we  see  the  small  faint  mark 

WlltrO  JCiOTO  has  dropp'd  hi3  burning  spark. 
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SKETCHES  IN  IBELAND  * 

BT  J.  VENEBEY. 


L — THE  CCBNTY  WICKLOW. 

Tbm  flonnty  Wiektow  ii  the  fftTonrecI  spot  fbr 

the  pleasure  excursions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Dublin,  and  it  is  also  the  place,  that  every 
stranger  who  comes  to  Dublin  is  sure  to  visit. 
Henoo  it  is,  tliat  yon  are  eonstantly  encoun- 
tered in  Dublin,  with  the  question,  '*  have  you 
seen  the  county  "Wicklow  1"  I  was  obliged  bo 
often  to  say  "no»"  Uiat  the  question  at  length 
became  an  annoyance  to  me.  There  were  se- 
Teral  reasons  to  interfere  with  my  making  an 
excursion,  to  any  distance  from  the  capital, 
along  with  that,  which  was  the  paramount  one, 
beyond  all  others,  namely,  that  I  deaired  rather 
to^tudy  and  to  learn  the  wronga  of  Ire^d, 
than  to  see,  or  enjoy  Us  beauties. 

As  much  as  I  have  seen  of  the  county  ^yick- 
lov,  I  am  indebted  to  Irish  hospitality  for 
beholding,  and  slight  as  was  the  view  I  ob- 
tained, and  brief  na  ray  visit  to  it,  haa  been  ; 
yet  both  were  sufiicieDt  to  make  mo  regret, 
that  I  could  not  behold  more,  nor  give  the  time 
freely  to  loriir late  amongst  its  manifold  attrac- 
tions. Tl)ftt  which  is  postponed,  is  not  for 
ever  adjourned,  and  I  trust  it  may  be  my  fate, 
and  in  happier  times,  again  to  bo  in  Ireland. 

I  received  a  brief  note,  one  morning  from 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  stating  to  me,  that  as  the 
weather  was  "  tolerably  fair,"  he  would  call 
vpon  me  in  an  hoar,  and  bring  me  to  see  one 
or  two  pretty  views.  I  looked  out  of  the 
window,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  as  if  the  day 
would  be  one  of  incessant  rain.  "  A  tolerably 
fair  day  V*  bat— the  Irish  must  know  their 
own  climate  better  than  a  foreigner.  Accord- 
ingly at  the  mom^-nt  appoiated,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
called  on  me,  in  hia  car,  and  we  drove  out  of 
town.  He  brought  me  to  the  foot  of  the  Dublin 
mountains— tbi-ough  the  Scalp,  to  the  Dargle 
— that  is  to  the  borders  of  that  very  county 
Wicklow  of  which  I  had  been  so  often  told  ; 
whose  blao  mountains  were  always  within  my 
view,  and  whose  fame  was  always  in  my  ears, 
but  whoso  beauties  hitherto,  were  like  the  cup 
of  Tantalus— to  ^Jooked  at,  signed  for;  but 
noTer  enjoyed. 

Ah  n  y  friend  had  prdpltesied,  the  weather 
remained  unbroken— it  was  a  greyish-looking 
day — with  scarcely  a  gleam  of  suns?hine  ;  but 
still  it  was  even  more  than  tolerably  tine." 
This  greyish  hae,  gave  a  deeiH  and  learing 
obaracter  to  tfaeaeeneiy  ;  still  it  was  one,  that 

*  In  recent  nmnben  a  seifes  of**  Papers  on 

Ireland"  ha"!  been  announced:  they  ill  npicar 
Shortly — the  present  little  sketches  do  not  belong 
to  the  series,  which  wUliilTe  important  rerelatjoiis 
leistiTe  .0  that  mdiappy  cowstiyt 


had  its  peculiar  charm,  and  in  some  places 
seemed  to  suit  most  aptly  to  that  which  I  had 
to  look  npon.   Thus  it  seemed  to  be  the  Yevy 

light,  in  Avhich  a  person  should  wish  to  view 
the  Scalp—a  monstrous  gaping  chasm  in  a 
mountain,  that  telhi  distinctly  of  some  old* 

world  revolution  in  the  formation  of  the  earth. 

The  chasm  or  breach  seems  tu  have  been  formed 
by  tho  hand  o^  some  awful  giant,  who  soiled 
hold  of  the  hill,  tore  it  in  two,  and  east  bsok 

the  fragments  of  that  which  had  once  been  an 
entire  whole.  Immense  blocks  of  solid  rock 
have  rolled  down  both  aides  of  the  cleft  moun- 
tain, as  if  they  would  fill  up  the  breach,  that 
thj  violent  convulsion  had  effected,  and  even 
to  this  day,  they  lie  as  wildly,  and  as  bare,  as  if 
the  Titanic  work  of  destruction  had  been  but 
yesterday  accomplished.  The  road  winds  for 
itself  a  passage  through  the  rugged  hollows 
of  the  Scalp,  and  having  escaped  from  tlir5'\ 
tho  traveller  lluds  himself  in  an  i  nchantcd 
vale,  bounded  by  the  tirstchaiu  oi  Llie  Wicklov 
mountains. 

When  God  created  the  animals,  they  were 
brought  to  Adam,  in  order  that  he  mi L>'ht  giro 
to  each  a  name — but  how  different  must  iiave 
been  the  rignification  of  these  names,  had 
Adam  been  either  an  Englishman,  or  an  Irish- 
man. Here,  on  the  very  borders  of  Wicklow, 
we  may  find  this  illustrated,  for  there  is  one 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  Irish,  seeing  it  te 
glance  so  magnificently,  and  the  rocks  on  its 
pinnacle  to  glitter  so  splendidly  in  the  red 
light  of  the  setting  sun,  they  named  it  the 
golden  speac^' — ^bnt  then  eame  the  Engiisb* 
man,  and  he  on  seeing  the  same  mountain  and 
|)«rceiving  that  it  was  below  of  a  bluish  green 
colour,  and  above  white,  and  also  that  it  was 
of  roundish  form,  tapering  up,  like  a  eoBO>  he 
called  "the  golden  .fp^^o)'"  of  the  Irish,  "a 
xiiffar  loaf,''  and  such  is  t!\e  n&me^  by  which 
it  IS  now  universally  designated. 

The  traveller  upon  passing  through  Ennis' 
kcrry  approaches  gradually  — almoat  itapef- 
ccptibly — to  the  Wicklow  mountains.  Ennis- 
keiTy  is  a  very  charming  little  village,  and  I 
may  observe  that  he  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  lovely  villages  of  the  Hardtand  theVugesen, 
will  in  this  Irish  village  be  rcmirKlrd  of  the 
most  beautiful  ot  them.  From  Knniskerry  wo 
travelled  on  iuot  to  the  Dargle,  which  is  tbe 
property  of  Lord  Powerscootl. 

Wl,'  »i  I  bad  passed  them  but  a  few  st4»pB, 
I  found  myself  in  a  landscaiie  that  ^vas  '•  beao- 
tiful  exoeedinglv."  Tbe  Dargle  iias  eaten  its 
way  deep  iato  the  roeks,  that  an  filed  Ji^ 
and  steep  like  towen^  nksn  iMj  UpHrfly 
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pHni*  upon  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  in  whose 
bottom  may  be  seen  the  stream,  now  dashing, 
and  springing,  and  glittering,  and  foaming,  as 
It  bere  tnmUct  down  a  waterfall,  and  there 
bnbbles  in  a  noisy  basin,  before  it  hurries  on 
its  way  to  eacapc  from  the  sight  of  man.  And 
dmrB  there  beHiw  were,  at  the  streamlet's  side, 
as  they  are  to  be  fi»iind  in  every  fiiiry  land-- 
scape  on  a  fine  day,  some  dozms  of  persons 
stretched  upon  the  grass,  enjoying  a  feast,  and 
making   tberaselres  merry.     Oh !  happy, 
ibriee  happy  people,  who  arc  still  so  poor  and 
yet  so  joyous  ;  yon  indeed  know  that  to  be 
merry,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  mucii ;  but 
to  be  content  with  a  little. 
'  This  loTely  stream  belongs  to  the  Barl  or 
Lord  Powerscourt,  and  every  Irishman  wlio 
comes  here  must  first  obtain  ihe  lord's  permis- 
sion before  he  will  bo  allowed  to  look  at  it, 
and  thos  is  he  taught  that  even  the  dancing 
waters  ns  they  trip  upon  tlicir  r-ay  to  the  sea 
arc  the  property  of  some  particular  person  ; 
and  should  he  ask,     who  is  Lord  Powers* 
oovrt  f "  he  is  snre  that  some  Irish  r«bel,  armed 
with  history,      if  it  were  a  poisoned  dagger, 
will  be  prepared  to  employ  it,  and  leave  it  for 
ever  rankling  in  the  memory.   The  answet 
win  be,  perbaris,  something  1ik»that  to  which 
I  once  h'cardf  given  to  O'Connell,  when  he 
a?ked  at  a  public  meeting — "  "Who  is  this 
lord  ("—and  the  reply— The  descendant  of 
a  hangmaii,  who  eame  to  Ireland  with  the 
SazoD,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  ^  r vices,  as 
the  executioner  of  Irish  nobles,  by  the  confis- 
cation of  their  property."   Such  questions  and 
taeh  answen  are  impressed  in  Ireland  upon 
ereiy  moantaiii  and  every  hill,  in  indelible 
characters;  they  are  identified  with  its  rivers 
and  streams,  and  will  be  as  eternal  as  the 
nerer^eeaslng  flow  of  their  waters. 

From  the  Darglo  we  travelled  baeh  along 
the  sea-shore,  and  thus  had  a  view  of  Balkcy 
and  of  Killiney  bay.  We  dined  together  in 
Kingstown,  and  I  most  own  that  I  seldom--pcr- 
hape  never— in  so  short  a  time,  had  seen  so 
many  natural  benntics.  How  lovely  must  the 
Wicklow-Switzeriand  be.  when  its  frontispiece 
is  so  wonderfully  beantiful ! 

II. — THE  NOnn.ITY  OF  TOR  POOH. 

The  old  Irish  manners  are  to  be  found  in 
the  purest  form  amongst  the  peasantry  or 
hsmer  tenantry  of  the  eonntry.  Their  oha> 
tacter  is  the  type  nf  tlif  peo[>]^. 

When  the  JilngWsli  goveiument,  in  1835, 
contemplated  the  intrcranetion  of  a  poor  law 
into  the  country,  they  sent  a  commission  to 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  an  exami- 
nation into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  poor 
The  reports  of  thwe  commissioners  constitute 
an  everlasting  memorial  to  the  honour  of  the 
Irish  character ;  for  in  every  page  of  that  re- 
port wc  find  a  record  of  the  noblest  magnani- 
mity and  ol  the  most  heroic  sacriiioes  of  self 


on  the  part  of  the  poor  Irish .  ITere  is  a  son, 
who,  to  support  his  parents,  works  hard,  en- 
dnres  hunger,  and  begs;  and  tlwre  a  mother 
who  toils,  and  cares,  and  faalf^kills  betseif  for 

her  children  ;  and  then  again  we  find  the 
daughter,  who  refuses  a  proposal  <^  ma  rriage, 
because  her  father  and  mother  are  mailned  aad 
ill,  and  the  wretched  fourpence  a  day  ihe  ean 

earn  is  necessary  for  their  existence,  Tn  this 
Irish  book  oi  lionour,  we  find  one  beggar* 
woman,  with  a  single  child,  meeting  another 
beggar-woman  who  has  three  children,  and 
saying  to  her — "  The  Lord  be  praised  !  I  have 
been  lucky  to-day,  and  earned  a  little,  and  you 
shall  have,  out  of  what  I  havo  collected, 
enough  for  your  children  to  eat^"  In  another 
plnce  we  hear  of  a  family  of  beggars  receiving 
amongst  them  a  starving  stranger — tending, 
and  feeding,  and  caring  for  him,  until  death 
comes  to  their  aid,  and  he  no  longer  requires 
their  assistance. 

And  such  narratives  are  to  be  found  in 
every  page,  told  of  the  peasantry  by  the 
clergy — generally  by  the  Protestant  clergy  to 
wliom  the  English  commissioners  applied  for 
information,  in  preference  to  all  others. 

Tho  pcatiaiitry — they  can  scarcely  be  de- 
signated hmbandmen— epeak  thus We 
give  to  all  that  come,  so  long  as  wc  havo 
any  thing  to  give.  The  beggar  comcn  whoji 
we  are  at  our  mcai^,  and  often  sits  dowu  and 
eats  along  with  us ;  often  too,  in  passing  by, 
they  look  in  at  the  window,  and  we  then  give 
thorn  a  handful  of  potatoes,  and  we  would 
give  thorn  more  if  wo  had  it."  Or  else — "  So 
long  as  there  is  a  potato  in  the  pot,  we  give  i 
for  God  will  reward  that  which  we  bestow  in 
His  name.  What  matters  it  if  wc  caft  it  to 
the  unworthy]  It  is  better  he  get  some- 
thing than  tliat  a  poor  man  should  be  sent 
away  hungry.  It  is  not  their  fault  that,  in 
these  liard  times,  they  should  beg.  God 
knows,  there  is  no  pleasure  in  it,  and  what> 
ever  be  their  want  they  must  bear  it-<-cold  or 
naked— tlioy  must  go  through  with  it.'* 

The  English  ComraiRsioncrs  wore  greatly 
astonished  to  hoar  these  statements,  and 
wished  to  be  acquainted  with  the  detaila. 
One  of  them  having  mkiod  "How  many 
potatoes  do  you  give  away  at  n  timo  the 
Irishman  answored'-r"  I  hoped  God  has 
reckoned  them,  but  1  am  ture  J  did  nof.*' 
•But  being  fiirther  interrogated;  ''how  it  was 
that  the  pendant,  who  was  himself  so  poor, 
could  thus/^ivo  away  potatoes  without  reckon- 
ing them  V*  the  reply  wae :  **  There  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt,  but  that  many  of  those 
who  thus  give  chavity  can  very  badly  afford 
it ;  but  God  gives  it  to  tliem  again.  What 
tho  williug  hand  bestows,  the  kind  heart 
never  misses." 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  pcrmnt— be  he  the 
farnicr,  or  labourer,  gives  chaiity,  until  want 
at  last  reaches  him,  and  it  too  frequent^ 
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caouni»  thrtliakfoTCtd  tolMg,  like  those  to 
whom  he  gave^  That,  however,  is  the  last  rc- 
aoTirce  in  Iub  most  doBporate  need.  Those 
wk»  »•  dxif«ii  io  ihlftwe  nMMMiAgr*  winder 
ouiof  thtirowii  put  of  the  oonntcy— they 
send  the  wife  one  way — the  grown  \ip  lads 
another,  whilst  the  father  strikes  out  a  dif- 
Ibranl  road  frtmi  aither,  for  himaalt  It 
grieves  his  soul  tbafe  lie  is  compelled  to  beg, 
an<l  lio  goeB  far,  fav  away,  where  lio  is  sure  that 
no  acquamtanco  wiU  meet  with  him ;  for  the 
name  of  "abeggarliduld"  is  a  disgrace,  in 
this  land,  where  the  beggars  are  treated  with 
kindness,  and  compassion,  and  where  they 
are  sure  to  reQeive,  so  long  as  the  poor  have 
aoytibing  to  give  ^om.  The  man  thus  re- 
duced to  beggary,  travels  through  the  country, 
until  the  time  for  employment  returns ;  he 
he  then  comes  back  to  his  ixome,  and  toils, 
and  Urea  upon  what  he  has  earned,  aa  long 
as  it  will  last.  The  neighbourfi  know  well 
why  such  a  man  lias  travelled  away  from 
them ;  but  they  feel  themselves  too  deeply, 
lor  what  he  haa  folt»  to  atk  where  ho  bai 
been,  who  has  aa  lilentlj  l«ft»  aa  he  has 
silently  returned. 

Th^  oharacteristics — goodness^  benevtience, 
tompaman,  worm  and  (^enerom  hMrtt—heloi^ 
to  all  classes  in  Irclaud,  Mr.  Thackeray 
(Titmarsh's  Journey  in  Ireland)  tells  us  of  a 
poor  car  driver,  that  he  once  aii^ked  *'  if  he 
WOM  married  r  and  the  man's  answer  wajs 
— "  no  I  but  all  as  one  as  married. '  *  A  reply, 
that  would  have  a  very  dilferent  signification 
in  Germany,  PaiiSf  and  London,  to  what,  it 
has  in  holand.  It  meant  thia— »"tfaat  he  had 
a  father  or  mother  that  he  mmt  care  and 
labour  for."  The  same  intelligent  English 
traveller  ducoverod  similar  feelings,  acted 
upon  in  every  piurt  of  Ireland*  In  one  house, 
into  which  he  chanced  to  turn,  he  fouu  l  au 
old  man — ^no  relation  to  the  family — but  a 
aort  <si  artay  fixture  in  the  domicile — a  beggai  , 
who  was  good  far  mthing,  and  yet "  there  was 
a  be<l  for  him,  a  bed  for  any  body  that 
wanted  iU  and  a  kiiully  welcome  besides," 
and  this  greatly  astonished  the  clever  Eng> 
lishman,  who  observes :— "  what  householder 
in  London,  would  tlms  foed  an  old  man 
seventy  years  of  age,  who  was — good  for 
nothing]" 

flCL^^^fln  OBABACTEB  OV  THS  P£AfiA»IBY. 

ThOflOad  aa  well  aa  had  pecuUarltita*  of  the 

Irish  are  trenerally  disregarded  by  tho'^c  who 
form  an  opinion  of  them  without  having  seen 
than,  aadthe^  are  eoutaatlj  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  their  enemies,  for  the  puipoaa  of 
brhiging  prominently  forward  two  other  accu- 
iations,  which  are,  that  **  the  Iri^  are  both 
flothfid  aiiA  hariNNm:"  Aa  aHdnoaa  on 
whioh  both  aoooMtiow  iM^  AM  tho  nmhtii  of 
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the  idlers  to  be  fonnd  in  Ireland,  and  the  cdnw 

connected  with  the  taking  of  land. 

Both  accusations  are  uajust 

Thaveare  a  great  many  idlers  in  Ireland 
That  ia  a  fact  which  no  one  will  attempt  t 
deny.    It  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  niisfortoiM 
oi  Ireland}  and  it  is  one  that  consumes  tb 
very  marrow  of  the  country.  Idleoeas,  ft  au 
be  affirmed,  is  the  very  flesh  and  blood  of  man. 
Irialiinen.    They  have  actually  learned  hovf  i 
be  idle,  and  the  habit  is  to  easily  acquired- 
there  is  eo  mndi  of  gmtleneM*  aiid»  wo  m]gt 
add,  of  nobility,  in  the  practice  of  it  I  Ton  hav 
but  to  look  at  those  idlers  as  they  gape  at  tb 
corners  of  streets,  or  as  they  loll  in  the  door- 
ways,  and  yoa  wUl  inatantly  perceive  tliat  th^ 
Iiave  au  extreme  pleasure  in— doing  nothing  ! 
It  has  b;  rnnio  so  much  of  a  second  nature,  that 
this  idiiug,  this  far  nienUi  actually  plays  a 
conspicuous  part  ia  the  popaUur  talaa  an4 
jokes  of  the  country.    I  remeoiber  two  of  thflBO 
which  are  very  remarkable. 

A  father,  upon  wakening  his  son  in  the 
momuig,  saysy  **  Rise  np  at  onee,  my  boy.  Ba> 
member  it  was  the  early  bird  that  got  the 
worm.''  To  which  the  youth  replied,  *'  Then 
the  devil';i  cur^  to  the  worm,  tur  ii  Jie  had  not 
got  up  80  early  the  bird  could  nerer  have  got 
Attn." 

The  second  anecdote  is  this — "  Pat,  what  are 
you  doing  there?"  a  s«rvaut  was  asked  by  his 
master.  "Notbiog,  your  iMnonr,"  waa  the 
reply.  "And  you  Jack,  what  arc  you  doing?" 
he  said  to  the  second.  Why  then,  sir,  I'm 
helping  Pat,"  answered  the  candid  idler. 

And  yet,  with  all  this,  it  is  a  calumny  to  saj 
of  the  Irish  that  they  are  slothful.  They  hiive^ 
in  truth,  nothing  to  do,  and  they  are  of  opinion 
vHlth  oar  Michael — **  when  nooght  is  to  be  done 
there  is  .  no  use  in  hnnyiag.**  Por  centnrisa 
they  have  had  nothing  to  do,  and  so  the /or 
nkntc  has  become  a  habit.  This  is,  beyond  all 
others,  the  greatest  miafortone  of  Iraland; 
because  wheuever  the  Irishman  has  really  got 
anything  to  do,  he  is  untirinjrly  diligent — so 
diligent,  that  he  far  surpajssut  the  Kaglishman 
hinifldf.  In  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birming* 
ham,  there  are  hundreds  of  thouAands  of  Irish 
labourers  to  be  found,  who,  by  their  excessive 
toil,  put  Eoglislunen  themselves  to  shame^  when 
ootttrasted  with  them.  Besides  thia»  the  Irish 
agricultural  labourers  travel  from  year  to  year 
at  hay  and  harvest  time,  to  England,  and  are 
found  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  diligent 
and  the  moat  temperate  workmen.*  The  Bn^Uk 
themselves,  where  ever  they  are  just,  readi^ 
admit  this.   The  no bla-lieax Led  Saiikiir  t  ia* 

*  From  a  parliamentary  paper  upon  home 

emigration,  it  appears  that  numbers  who  thas 
came  to  England  from  the  diflTereut  provinces  in 
Ireland,  in  1843,  were— froin  Coonanght,  25,118; 
from  Ulster,  19,312 ;  ixem  Letofter, 
irom  Manster,  1,U17,  * 
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^gDMifc  «t  the  aoooMtioa  of  idlenon'*  against 

the  Irish,  says, "  They  cannot  fmil  employment, 
and  therefore  they  are  branded  with  tho  crinio 
of  idleness.  It  in  fal«a.  la  our  harvest  iields, 
an  wtmo^in  the  baw«iU of  tha aartli*  or  on 
the  highett  boildings,  whereever  employment 
can  be  procure*!,  no  matter  how  dangerous  or 
liow  difticalt  ic  may  be,  there  the  Irish  arc  sui  e 
to  be  fcand.  It  is  the  iame  on  tho  othor  side 
of  the  Altautic ;  and  notwithstanding  all  this, 
it  is  said  tliat  their  slothfulness  is  the  cause  of 
all  their  misery  I  *  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  iJU,' 
■Mwand  Pharaoh  to  tho  JaraeUt6a»  when  they 
aoaapUiaed,  that  being  forced  to  labour,  and 
not  having  straw  to  work  with,  they  must 
therefore  rest." 

Aa4  ao  H  Is  bow.  '*Ta  ara  idle,  ye  are 
idk^"  is  said  by  those  wery  persons  who  live  in 
Inxnry  in  London,  Paris,  or  Home,  upon  the 
aweat  and  blood  of  thin  uoble  people. 

Themattwis  after  all,  exceedingly  simple, 
and  most  easy  of  applanation.  The  Irishman 
ia  shrewd,  and  he  will  not  toil  in  the  field  as 
the  dumb  beast  does,  without  the  prospect  of 
veeelTing,  at  least,  somo  little  portion  of  the 
harvest.  He  is  the  hardest  worker  for  a  day's 
hire,  that  can  be  found,  bat  it  is  wlien  the  day'^ 
work  brings  a  da*/'g  itKi^ej,  even  though  thi  y 
ba  aver  so  small.*  But  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  sees  that  all  the  profiu  of  his  toil  go 
to  another,  and  that  other,  perhaps,  one  that  ho 
hates,  and  has  just  reac^un  for  hating,  then  he 
stts  hinueif  quietly  down,  aud — looks  around 
him  ! 

Thus  it  is  tliat  tho  Irish,  on  their  scanty 
farms,  will  only  do  that  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  j  that  wkich  will  bring  to  themselves 
alana  tha  knaiadiata  and  proltaUe  results. 
Systematically  they  "Uve  from  hand  to  mouth.** 
They  believe  that  if  they  were  to  ^']iut  the  land 
in  better  heart;''  if  thoy  were  to  beauuiy  ilie 
appearanoa  of  thdr  hooMii  to  bring  every  thing 
into  good  order,  the  rent  WOOld  be  raised  upon 
them,  and  made  to  keep  pace  with  their  im- 
provements. What  would  they  gain  by  that? 
A  anull  landed  proprietor,  (it  ia  stated  Igr  Mr. 
Porter,  p.  71),  who  was  improving  his  land, 
aaked  one  of  his  tenants  to  follow  his  example, 
and  the  latter  answered — **  what  your  honour 
says  ia  perfectly  right,  and  it  ought  to  be  done ; 
bait  then  if  thMO  ini^oveiiiants  were  made,  the 
time  would  be  sure  to  come,  when  they  would 
baa  disadvantage  to  myself  or  my  children." 

Neither  the  Irish  landed  proprietor,  nor  tho 
Iciah  farmer  confide  or  believe  in  the  eoatinu* 
ance  of  tho  existing  relations  between  them. 
The  consequence  is,  that  both  think  solely  of 
tha  present  moment  The  greatest  portion  of 
the  land  belongs  to  the  invadii^  Anglo-Irish 
Ma»t  ThflM  wiah  to  extract  tha  highest 

*  Porter  on  "AgiiaiiltttrsklaBdBolitieallxIrih 
Qoeettont." 
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profit  th^  can  set  for  the  moment  It  ia  thia 

struggle  fir  tho  highost  profit,  which  has  led  to 
the  introduction  ot  smali  farms,  consisting  of  a 
hut,  and  a  few  acres,  and  for  which  the  peaaonti, 
farmer,  or  occupier  haa  to  pay  the  highest 
possible  rent.  The  most  bitter  hatred  instantly 
arises  between  the  occupier  of  the  farm,  and 
the  landlord,  cither  when  the  farmer  refuses  to 
improve  his  ground,  or  when  the  landlerd 
ejects  his  tenant,  upon  the  expectation  of 
receiving  a  couple  of  pounds  more  in  thp  year 
for  the  farm.   The  forty  shilling  freehold  once 
added  to  the  inilueiioe  of  the  hmdlotd ;  hot  the 
instant  it  ceased  to  do  so,  the  poor  were  de* 
prived  of  that  small  permanent  fixture  in  the 
land.   This  was  effected  by  means  ot  a  law  (for 
*  *  the  wUi'*  of  the  lorda  ia  mwb  made  *'  kw"  bj 
parliament;)  and  sinoe  then,  the  tenants  at» 
Ictt  completely  at  the  mercy  of  tlieir  landlords. 
The  peasant,  or  occupier  who  has  no  lease,  can 
be  turned  out  of  poisenioB  ia  a  very  short 
time.    An  exceptional  law  gives  to  the  land* 
lord  fhf^  right  of  suing  out  at  a  small  cost,  ft 
summary  process,  that  in  a  few  weeks  enables 
him  to  aeoomplish  hia  object,  and  legally  to 
rid  himself  of  his  t^i&nt.   In  England  no  aueh 
ejection  is  possible,  without  the  !o53  of  a' great 
deal  of  time  and  money;  but  in  Ireland,  it 
depends  upon  the  whim  of  the  landlord  and 
the  expenditure  of  a  few  pounds,  whether  the 
tenant  may,  or  may  not  be  destroyed.  Presides, 
there  is  in  EngUnd,  this  check  upon  th(^  land- 
lord, that  lie  IB  by  the  poor  law  lorced  to  feed 
his  pauperised  tenant,  whilst  ia  IkUurI  (up  ta 
tho  year  1835)  no  lanillord,  no  more  than  any 
other  person  in  the  ceinnumity  need  oaie^ 
whether  or  not  his  tenant  died  of  hunger.* 

Li  the  North  of  Irefamd,  the  atate  of  things 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  the 
South.  There  the  landed  proprietors  as  well 
as  the  farmers  are  iur  the  most  part,  Pcotes* 
tants,  and  each  has  mora  eooBdeiioa  in,  and  « 
greater  liking  for  tho  other.  Legali^d  arbi- 
trary power  is  vested  in  tho  hands  of  the 
landlord  there  ako,  and  he  is  perfectly  froe  to 
eirardae  it»  when  he  feels  not  hennd  either  by 
inclination  or  confidence  in  the  tenant. 

The  poor  peasant  is  thus  by  law  left  without 
rig  U  lis— the  rich  landlord  on  the  other  hand  is, 
by  law,  made  emaipoteiik  la  H  thea  te  ba 
wondered  at,  that  the  peaaaat  who  has  noi^t 
to  hope  for  from  the  improvement  of  his  honse, 
and  his  farm  should  only  think  of  providing 
for  ta  day  f 

It  is  out  of  such  relations  between  landhirda 
a?»d  ton  ants,  and  the  circumstances  sure  to 
accompany  such,  that  we  oan  taraoo  out  the 
causes,  why  the  Iriah  peaaaatry  aie  ao  elkea 
dcieribedf  aa  tnmjfSig  «poB  ail  lanr,  aad 

one  million  at  the  utmost  is  paid  to  Catholics ;  the 
reuudnder  te  FMMaatt.— PorMr, 

*  Minutes  of  erldnwe  « the  MortwiMt  Ift 
Xr^laadtp,  200« 
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deiptsiog  ftU  legftl  foras  of  redress,  madly, 
blindly,  and  widcedly  dcToting  theraselTes  to 
the  attainment  of  revenge.  Bat  tlu.'«  is  acme- 
thing  like  to  what  is  said  of  their  slothfulDcss. 
They  are  indolent;  because  thoy  have  not 
employment,  and  they  are  revengeful  because 
they  have  no  rights.  In  both  cases,  the  result 
is  not  merely  natural ;  but  it  is  that  only  whieb 
could  be  txptcted  from  human  beings. 

Daviea,  the  Anglo-Irish  lawyer,  and  speaker 
of  the  Lower  House,  says,  that  tlie  Irish  in 
timet  of  pcMO,  mo  more  fearfal  than  the  Eng- 
lish, or  any  other  nation  on  earth  to  violate 
the  law.*  In  the  poor  law  commissioner's 
report,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Predenock,  the  Rec- 
tor of  Kilbeggan,  that  **  he  lives  in  the  midst 
of  Catholics,  that  he  never  has  been  injured  by 
them,  and  that  be  believes  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  he  lives  to  be  so  peaceable,  and  so 
ffoe  firom  crime,  that  ho  scarcely  ever  deems  it 
necessary  to  bolt  his  door."  In  the  same 
report  there  are  many  similar  testimonies,  but 
I  have  only  felt  it  requisite  to  transcribe  these. 
I  may  observe,  that  he  who  has  once  been  in 
Ireland,  soon  loses  that  feeling  of  terror,  that 
fills  his  mind  upou  perusing  the  horrible  details 
of  sodte  "  Irish  murder,"  painted  as  these  arc 
sure  to  be,  in  tlio  nott  glaring  eolonrs  by  the 
English  press.  lie  who  has  seen  the  country, 
and  the  people,  feels  as  secure  in  the  wood  or 
the  field  in  Ireland,  as  iu  the  streets  of  London. 

It  is  nndeniable  that  year,  after  year  the 
mmA  BwAd  crimes  are  committed — ^mnrders, 
the  very  recital  of  which  makes  one's  blood 
freeze  with  horror.  We  find  no  general  assizes 
to  pass,  without  the  details  of  some  dire  mur- 
der. Here  a  woman  eomeo  fbrward  m  a 
witness,  and  tells  how  her  husband,  upon  whose 
body  she  had  thrown  herself  to  protect  him, 
was  shot  beneath  her,  in  cold  blood  by  un- 
known assassins,  and  that  the  flroof  the  shot 
that  killed  him  had  bamcd  her  very  eyebrows. 
There  a  brother-in-law  is  the  accuser  of  his 
sister's  husband  of  the  crime  of  murder — an 
MOttMtioD  that  he  prefers,  in  order  that  he 
may  himself  escape  fraiB  punishment,  and  also, 
that  he  may  receive  a  reward! — for  it  is  the 
law,  that  an  accusing  witness  should  be  free  of 
alt  puniahnwDt,  and  receive  the  reward  gene- 
ally  assigned  for  .the  discovery  of  a  murder. 
Thus  it  will  sometimes -liappen,  that  the  judge 
is  compelled  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  jury 
to  tliie  Inportaat  polnt-^namely.  to  determine 
wlietlur  tbo  moraer  was  eommitled  by  the 

•Davics,  page  20,  as  quoted  in  O'Connell's  work 
on  Ireland.  I  have  in  another  place  made  an  ex- 
tiaetlbwB  a  speech  on  the  predial  inaaireelioB  of 
the  peasantry  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
from  whieh  it  appears,  that  the  iusurgent  and 
anned  peasantry  permitted  the  cflteers  of  Jnstlee. 
to  arrest,  and  take  from  the  midst  of  thera,  per- 
sons of  their  own  class,  who  had  coomiitted  crimes 


witness  or  the  accused.  Another  o^ror^ 
for  such  is  the  name  given  to  tbcee  asatstaal 

and  discoverers  of  crime,  tells  how  he  hi* 
helpoJ  in  all  the  preparations  of  the  crime,  am 
the  murderer  saying  to  him,     Pray  for  me 
that  I  (hay  have  hick."    Again,  another  m 
the  same  class  comes  to  testify  that  the  as* 
cosed,  having  given  him  so  much  out  of  kk 
pocket,  had  promised  him  an  additional  £3 
out  of  the  treasury  of  "  the  bUek  sheep,"  if  he 
would  execute  the  morder  bUnself.  TUm 
black  sheep  office"  seems  to  me  to  be  some 
8'  rt  of  a  seeret  tribunal  {VehmgerichC)  where, 
amid  the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  mist  of 
the  mountain,  those  who  have  wronged  the 
tenantry  are  condemned  to  death.  Often, 
even  whilst  a  capital  conviction  is  recorded 
against  the  accu:>ed,  the  news  is  told  that  in 
one  plaoe  a  person  has  been  shot ;  in  a  secoad, 
another  has  been  stabbed  ;   and  in  a  third, 
that  a  man's  brains  have  been  beaten  out  with 
stones. 

Tbe  poor  Irish !  they  are  a  ^ood'-a  very 

good  people  ;  for  amongst  them  is  the  life  of 
the  traveller  not  merely  secure,  but  it  is  more 
safe  than  in  the  most  civilized  land  of  Europe. 
Highwav  robbem  have  Ibr  eestariee  disi|i- 
peared  from  the  history  of  Ireland— at  lenst, 
they  are  as  seldom  seen  here  as  in  Englsnd, 
France,  or  Germany.   All  the  crimes  I  have 
depicted  as  ocearring  are  in  their  nature  pre- 
cisely the  same,  and  arise  from  the  sane 
cause,  and  have  for  that  reaion  obtained  a  pe- 
culiar name,  they  are    (lyrarian  imirdertJ' 
The  Irishman  lovee  his  "little  bit  of  bal. 
It  may  be  I'aid  of  him,  *'  his  bit  of  land  is  hit 
fatherland."    There  is  in  the  heart  of  the  pea- 
sant the  consciousness  that  here  his  forefathers 
were  once  the  lords  and  masters,  and  thers  ii 
with  this  the  secret  hope  that  be  may  agais 
become  its  lord  and  master ;  and  with  these 
feelings  there  is  the  knowledge  that  it  is  the 
only  means  of  existence  that  he  has  ;  for  there 
is  neither  commerce,  nor  trade,  nor  roanufse- 
tures  to  afford  him  employment  :  and  so  bis 
hopes,  his  fears,  ai  d  iron  necessity,  corap'*! 
him  to  cling  with  a  desperate  tenacity  to  bis  | 
miserable  portion  of  the  soil.  Is  he  meed  to  j 
leave  it — then  is  his  lot  and  that  of  his  wife  i 
and  children-Hleath,  and  that,  too,  death  t^j 
hunger ! 

That  dreadftil  death  impends  eooslannyt 

and  for  ever,  over  the  head  of  the  Irish  pea- 
sant ;  by  a  slight,  single  thread — tbe  whim, 
or  the  selfishness  of  the  landlord  or  his  ajent 
can,  with  a  lingle  word,  destroy  Itl  Dms 
either  the  one  or  the  other  fancy  he  can  em- 
ploy his  land  to  greater  advantage — that  lie 
can  procure  a  larger  per  centage  upon  it,  tbco 
ho  says  to  the  peasant,  "  Yoo  mini  ^vit  hlHise 
and  farm,"  and  the  commaild tee«Ot  (legaOj) 
be  disobeyed.  An  improvement,  or  a  nofclty 
in  farming — a  change  in  the  law  ^•J^JJ^J'* 
here  the  existence  of  a  hundred,  ttsM^r''  j 
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roan  beings.*  Tlie  clectbrnl  riglit  being  retlttd 

in  the  forty  sliilling  frccholden,  luded  in  the 
formation,  hy  tlie  lr\nLllord9  of  small  farmi; 
bdi  the  abohCioB  of  tlie  electoral  right  led  to 
the  extermination  of  tbousands  and  tlK»nandt 
of  families.  The  peasant,  as  well  as  tba  lords, 
found  a  technic.ll  expreasion  for  thia  proceed- 
ing— both  agreed  in  calling  ii  *^  tlie  clearing 
system,* 

We  bare  shown  liow  the  Irisbnian  1ot6b  and 
tends  hi<||wifo  and  child — how  he  loves  and 

lionours  Ins  fntlior  and  mother  ;*  and  to  i?nch 
there  comes  some  day  the  messeQgcr  of  the 
M  or  ib»  aqntre,  to  tell  him  that  wbiob  aig 
nifiei — '*  All  his  fhniily  are  doomed  to  die  of 
hunger  !"* 

Oh  !  who  is  there  who  will  venture  to  hlame 
him,  if  the  peasant  then  rises  iii  indignation — 

he  straggle  with  hii  passions,  and  if  a  crime 
1m  on  the  iijstant  generated  in  his  heart?  Wc, 
even  -we,  the  enlightened  children  of  tho  nine- 
teenth century,  would,  under  such  circuni  - 
stanoes,  do  something  still  more  wot'thy  of 
reprobation  and  piiniahment  than  does  the 
wild  Irishman,  that  I'ng!and  has  k*>pt  back 
from  the  civilization  of  centuries.  Let  him,  we 
say,  -who  baa  blood  in  his  veins,  or  fire  in  his 

*  A  sickness  amongst  tho  cattle  on  the  continent 
made  the  price  of  meat  rise  so  high,  that  a  num- 
ber of  Iriili  landed  proprietors  determined  on 
clianging  their  j?y^t-m  of  farming — of  driving  out 
tho  cottiar  tenantry,  unci  feeding  cattle  upon  their 
lands.  JSitkness  amongst  t/ie  continental  cattle 
Utt  to  iJte  misery  a7id  death  hy  itarrafion  of  hnn- 
(Iredjs  and  tkoumwU  of  IrWirnn. — J.  V, 

*  Spenser  tells  as  of  a  mother  Ucklng  the  bkxxl 
of  a  son  wlio  was  executed,  because,  she  said,  the 
earth  was  not  worthy  to  imbibe  it.  Similar 
scenes  have  taken  place  in  recent  times. 


heart-^let  hfm  think :  he  beholds  the  headle 
poshing  out  of  his  door  to  cold,  to  want,  and 
to  death,  his  grey-haired  fatiior,  his  ^sickly 
mother,  his  wife,  with  his  child  at  the  breast ; 
let  him  bnt  contemplate— in  fancy,  merely — 
that  scene,  and  then — ^let  him  be  qniet,  and 
peaceable,  and  orderly,  if  he  can.  Oh  !  if  he 
can/ — have  pity  on  him — he  is  no  man — ^he  is 
not  even  hnman. 

3%e  IrUhpeatatUhoMno  rights,  and  there-' 
fort  comes  he--aocwrding  to  the  law  of  nature, 

and  hgicalhj — to  rcren^fe.  Where  a  landlord 
or  an  agent  drives  an  Irishman  out  of  his  home, 
there  death  hovers  over  landlord,  and  agent, 
and  the  neir  tenant.  There  is  no  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  peasant,  and  therefore  he 
makes  oue  for  himself,  which  is  to  this  effect 
"  So  long  as  a  tenant  pays  his  rent  he  shall 
not  be  ejected.  The  violation  of  this  law  is — 
death.''  AH  the  peasantry  ai  1  him  who  is  the 
instrument,  and  by  whose  means  vengeance  for 
the  man  who  has  no  rights  is  taken,  and  the 
pcasaot-oode  vindicated:  whilat  he  who  givea 
evidence  ngainst  the  avcnr^er,  or  who,  as  a 
juryman,  has  found  him  guilty,  is  niarketl, 
and  expires,  struck  by  a  ball  that  has  been 
melted  for  his  death  alone.  Often  does  it  hap* 
pen,  that  the  entire  inhabitants  of  a  vilkge  are 
acquainted  both  as  to  the  deed  of  blood  that 
has  been  done,  as  we'.l  as  the  perpetrators  of 
it; — often  is  there  a  festival  purposely  pre> 
pared,  i  i  or  Ter  that  the  murderer  may  be  seen 
dancing  at  it,  both  before  and  nft(^r  its  com- 
mittal, and  so  provided  with  a  hundred  of  wit- 
nesses for  a  good  alibi.  It  is  a  battle  for  llfb 
nr  1  cUith— for  Hfes  and  agihist  death  bj 

hunger. 

Whose,  then,  is  the  blame  for  all  this, — or  on 
whom  should  rest  the  re&i>onsibility  ? 


A  a£M  PICKED  UP  IN  ZOM£BZ£T; 

BEIirO  THE  COrr  or  a  CIRCULAli  DlSlUIiiUTED  IN  THE  "WEST  Oi"  ENGLAND. 


ROGER  GILES,  Surgonn,  Pail^h  Clark, 
and  Skulenoaster,  reforuiu  ladys  And  gentcl- 
men  timt  ho  draas  teet  without  waiting  a 
iniiomeni^bilatem  on  the  lowest  tanuB  and 

Hziks  vol-  fi  penny  a  peace.    Ho  Zells  God- 
father's Cordcl,  btuk  korue  And  undertakes 
to  keep  every  bodys  Naylos  by  tbo  year  or ; 
so  on.   Young  ladees  And  geutelmen  lai-ncd 
their  grammars  langwage  in  the  purtiest 
luanner — also  gurt  care  tfien  off  their  morals 
and  Spellin.   also  sarm  ziiigiug,  teeching  the  \ 
baze  vial,  and  all  other  sorts  of  phancy  Work,  | 
Queer-drills,  fasinable  pokor  and  all  other 
eontni!  V  tianccs  tort  at  hoain  and  Abroad  to  ; 
pcrfekahun,  Perfumery  aud  suuf  iu  all  its 
branches.   As  Times^be  crual  bad.  He  beggs 
to  tcU  ho  is  jist  begun  to  zcll  all  sorts  of 
ataahuBftry  wares,  blacking  bawls,  Lurd 


herrings,  and  Coles,  Rckiiibliin  bur.dic??, 
trakel,  mice  snaps,  bhk  dust,  and  all  sorts  oif 
sweatmeats,  inkluding  taters,  sassagcs,  and 
Other  gearden  stuff — also  phrute,  hats,  zongs, 
hoyl,  lattin  buckets,  and  other  eatables.  Korn 
and  bimyan  zarve,  and  all  hard  Wares  Ho 
also  performs  fleabottomy  on  tho  shortest 
notice.  Fathermoro  in  particxilar,  he  has 
laid  in  a  large  sortment  of  trypc,  chain- e 
dog's  meet,  lollypops,  and  other  pikels,  such 
as  holsters,  windzur  Zoap,  &c.  Old  ragga 
bort  and  sold  hear,  uud  uo  p^acc  hclse.  and 
new  laid  eggs  cvry  day  by  Me  Mr.  Roger 
Giles. — F.S.  1  teeches  joggrefy,  Rumaticks, 
aud  all  them  outlandish  things.  N.B,  abawl 
on  Wensdays^  wl)^  our  Maiioir  will  perfiirm 
on  the  Qarter* 
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"  The  Governmetit  of  tWi  cotmtry,howeyer,i8 
?iot  content  with  taxing  the  paper  upon  -vrhich 
the  new9  if  printed,  but  it  imposes  in  addition  a 
•tamp  duty,  mid,  tUm,  a  nuMt  nWtmy  and 
unjust  tax  upon  advertisements;  thus  again 
raising  the  price,  and,  consequently,  obstructing 
the  means  of  knowledge  and  information  to  the 
peopb.  ^Tewipapers  ate  the  great,  almost  the 
8ol^  vehicles  for  conumudcating  the  proceedings 
and  decisions  in  our  courts  of  justice,  and  the 
laws  made  by  Parliament, — laws  which  affect 
the  most  yim  interest  of  erery  individual  of 
the  State,  and  which  all  are  boond  to  obey ; — 
the  vehicles  which  make  known  the  conduct  of 
those  who  make  the  laws,  and  show  whether  or 
not  they  have  been  ftithfbl  to  the  tmit  reposed 
m  them; — veliicles  for  conveying  information 
upon  innumerable  other  topics  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  matter  of  para- 
mount  importance  that  tiiey  should  be  supplied 
at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible  ?  Upon  this 
subject,  we  have  on  record  the  evidence  of 
^ord  Brougham,  when  Lord  Chancellor,  given 
(»  stated  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons)  with 
all  the  responsibility  of  a  man  holding  the 
Great  Seal,  and  is  of  great  weight.  It  is  as 
follofVB  'The  best  security  for  a  govern- 
ment like  this,  for  the  legislature,  for  thp 
crown,  and  generally,  for  the  public  peace  and 
public  morals,  is,  that  the  whole  community 
should  be  Avell  informed  upon  its  political  as 
well  as  its  other  interests;  and  It  ean  be  well 
informed  only  hy  having  nccegs  to  wholesome, 
sound,  and  impartial  publication.'^ ;  therefore, 
they  will  and  ought  to  read  the  news  of  the 
day,  political  discnsslona,  political  events,  the 
debates  of  their  representatives  in  Parliament, 
and  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament ;  and  on 
not  one  of  these  heads  can  any  paper  be  pub- 
lished, daily  or  weekly,  without  coming  under 
the  Stamp  Law,  consequently  the  people  at 
large  arc  excluded  by  the  dear  form  in  which 
alone  the  respectable  publishers  can  atTord  it 
while  they  pay  the  duty.  They  can  only  have 
It  in  a  cheap  form  by  purchasing  of  publidiera 
of  another  description,  who  break  the  revenue 
law  by  paying  for  no  stamps,  and  also  break 
all  other  laws  1^  the  matter  they  publish.  If, 
Instead  of  newspapers  being  sold  for  sixpence 
or  a  shilling,  they  could  be  iold  for  a  penny,  I 
have  no  manner  of  doubt  there  would  immedi- 
ately fbllow  the  greatest  possible  improvement 
in  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  political  informa- 
tion of  the  people ;  and,  therefore,  of  the  poli- 
tical character  and  conduct  of  the  people.  I 
Iwld  It  to  be  as  dear  a  proposition  as  any  in 
finance,  that  if  you  abolish  the  stamp  on  news- 
papers, instead  of  increasing  the  facility  to  set 

up  libellous  pobUcAUoiUy  jw  giMliy  i«Hai  it. 


by  increasing  the  number  of  good  publicationi 
and  by  destroying  the  monopoly  in  the  hand* 
of  reckless  men,  who  neither  uxind  the  old  lai 
of  the  land,  nmr  a  breach  of  the  stamp  lajb| 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Brougham ;  a  nd  ti 
present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Lor 
Campbell,  has  said, '  He  wished  the^y  wonl 
come  when  he  shoidd  see  newspapers  paUirfk 
for  one  halfpenny.' 

"As  regards  advertisements,  we  need  on!, 
say,  that  as  they  are  most  important  instrumeoti 
for  promoting  trade  and  oommercs^  ittkOiHig 
valuable  assistance  to  producers  and  iD0D8iBMi> 
making  wants  known,  and  the  means  of  grati- 
fying wauts,  and,  in  short,  performing  essential 
service  In  the  great  circle  of  social  wsUhre^  mt- 
tainly  they  ought  to  be  rescued  from  thtt  gWip 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  With 
reference  to  this  duty,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  ex- 
claims, with  fine  feeUng,  <  Why,  the  advtrirttM- 
mentduty  is  a  monstrous  tax  upon  calamity; 
you  cannot  advertise  a  subscription  to  a  ra^ed 
school,  or  the  sufferings  of  some  deserving  indi- 
vidual, without  paying  a  large  fine  to  the  Stale  I 
It  is  a  tax  of  great  inequality  in  Its  operation, 
and  pressing  with  great  unfairness  on  the  poor, 
making  the  poor  servant  pay  as  large  an 
amount  of  advertisement  duty  on  his  applica- 
tion for  a  place,  as  is  paid  by  the  rich  proprietor 
who  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  estate,  both  f^finS 
the  same  amount,  viz.,  eighteenpence.' 

"  in  conclusion,  we  beg  to  observe,  that,  with 
a  popnlatioil  like  ours,  increasing  at  the  rate 
of,  perhaps,  more  than  400,000  per  annum,  the 
questions  of  educating  and  finding  productive 
employment  for  so  vast  a  number  of  human 
beings  are  of  surpassbig  intwest  The  evils  to 
bo  apprehended  from  an  ignorant  multitude, 
without  the  means  of  support,  are  of  the  most 
fearful  description.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  for 
peace  and  order,  the  people  must  be  instmcted, 
and  they  must  be  fed.  \Vhat  absolute  fidly, 
then,  to  tax  paper,  an  article  so  essential  to 
education,  so  important  to  commerce,  and  so  laitb< 
fulinidR>Tdiog  the  means  of  sostsnam  te  mch  a 
variety  of  ways  to  so  large  a  number  of  tiie 
community.  Mr.  Crompton  has  calculated  that 
the  repeal  of  this  duty  would  emplov 
additional  people  in  London  iflMi^f  II  lib  <ta«- 
fore,  obvious  that,  whither  IMk  at  the 
matter  in  a  religious,  moral,  docSel,  commer- 
cial, or  political  aspect  we  see  it  flrangjht  with 
the  most  important  consequences ;  fM  IM 
earnestly  cidl  upon  every  indi?idnal  who  Irishes 
to  improve  and  elevate  the  working  classes, 
every  one  who  wishes  ^  advance  the^eUiure 
and  prosperity  of  his 
use  every  exertion  t^/#HkB%3 
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nXBBlAHB  OF  WXB. 


(Ck>Dtiaued  from  No.  16,  p.  316.) 


AHOvaihecolleagues  of  Gains  Qfaoehus,  there 
was  one  named  Livius  Drusus ;  a  man  who,  in 
birth  and  education,  was  not  behind  any  of  the 
BomaDBy  and  who  in  point  of  eloquence  and 
wwlth  might  vie  with  the  grcatci^t  and  most 
powerful  men  of  his  time.  To  hiui  the  nobility 
applied,  and  the  following  plan  wivs  concerted 
between  thom.  Since  it  was  vain  to  btem  the 
IjQinrexift  of  democracy  by  force,  timob  calumny 
recoiled  upon  its  promoters,  from  thespotless 
integrity  and  popularity  of  Caius,  the  patricians 
determined  to  outbid  him.  They  therefore 
selected  OQe  of  (ihe  noblest  and  wealthiest  of 
their  own  order  to  stend  forward  also  as  a 
friend  of  the  people — and  when  Caius  should 
propose  any  law  for  the  pubUc  good,  to  pro- 
pose one  eTen  yet  more  sweeping.  The  senate 
were  tiien  tosupport  the  extreme  proposition 
in  prefeienoe  to  the  more  moderate  one  of 
Gracchusr-snd  thus  to  make  the  populace  be- 
iBeve  that  they  were  flie  best  friends  of  liberty, 
and  estrange  their  affection  from  the  demo- 
cratic tribune.  It  was  their  object  moreover 
io  propose  some  measures,  apparently  for 
l^e  people*B  benefit,  but  in  reajitv  of  suoh  a 
ustor^  that  the  tribune  would  bo  forced  to 
oppose  them  on  the  ground  of  principle,  and 
thus  to  run  counter  to  the  sympathies  and 
passions  of  the  people. 

Drusus  agreed  to  list  in  the  service  of  the 
senate,  and  to  apply  all  the  power  of  his 
office  to  their  views.  He  therefore  proposed 
laws  which  had  nothing  in  them  either 
bjononrable  or  advantageous  to  the  com- 
munity. His  Bolc  view  was  to  outdo  Caius 
in  flatterinc^  and  plcivsing  the  multitude  ;  and 
for  this  puxposc  he  couteuded  with  him  like 
a  comedian  upon  a  stage."^"  For  when  Caius 
procured  a  decree  for  sending  out  two 
colonics  only,  which  were  to  consist  of  some 
of  the  most  deserving  citizens,  they  accused 
Mm  of  ingimtia&ig  hnnself  by  undue  methods 
with  the  Plebeians.  But  when  Drusus  sent 
out  twelve,  and  selected  three  hundred  of 
the  poorest  of  the  people  for  each,  they 
patronised  the  wliole  scheme.  When  Caius 
diyided  11^  public  lands  among  the  poor 
citizens,  on  condition  that  they  should  pay 
a  small  rent  into  the  treasury,  they  inveighed 
Ikf^i^inst  him  as  a  flatterer  of  tide  populace, 
l>atJDhi8us  bad 'their  praise  for  discharging 
the  lands  even  of  that  acknowledgement. 
C^os  procured  the  Latins  the  privilege  of 
luting  as  dtissns  ^  JSome*  and  the  patnoans 
^^fn^  c^l^ded ;  I^rusps,  on  yke  coalmy,  was 


the  Latin  soldiem  from  being  flogged,  though 

upon  service,  for  any  misdemeanour.  Mean- 
time, Dinsus  asacrted,  in  all  his  speeches, 
that  the  senate,  in  their  great  regard  for  the 
conmums,  pot  him  upon  proposing  sw^  ad* 

vantageous  decrees."    f Plutarch.) 

There  i3  a  lesson  for  modern  domocracy  ! 

TUEUE  IS  ▲  L£bSO.V  FOR  Xa£  CHABTISTS  OF  OUB 

owsdat!  Theridhgottheworlcingman'smove* 

ment  out  of  the  workingman's  hand,  on  the 
plea  of  carrying  it  for  him.  Now,  the  people 
are  actually  hesitating  whether  they  9hall  not 
support  a  lets  mearare  of  Heform  thsn  thst 

propounded  by  themselves,  then  the  rich  ac- 
tually ^/are  them  a  greater — and  the  people  lost 
instead  of  gaining  power  by  the  change.  Why  ? 

IS  turs  to  be  a  bad  tneasitrt  in  xU  practice, 
I  would  sooner  see  the  "  little  charter"  carried 
by  workiugmen,  than  the  entire  eharter  carrie4 
by  the  Manchester  adioolr— beoaase  the  guar* 
antee  of  liberty  is  not  the  law,  but  the  power 
and  INTENTION  of  those  by  whom  it  is  ad- 
ministered. This  digression  may  seem  strangjB 
in  a  chusical  history,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
usefal,  none  the  less,  for  the  utility  of  pa^t 
history  consists  mainly  in  the  application  of  i|a 
moral  and  experience  va.  the  present  action. 

By  the  means  abore  recorded,  Prusus  (and 
with  him  the  patrician  order)  kept  rising  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public.  "  What  contributed 
most  to  satisfy  the  people  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  bis  regard,  and  the  purity  of  his  intentioni^ 
was,  that  Drusus,  in  all  his  edicts>  i^ipssrsd  not 
to  have  the  least  view  to  his  own  interest. 
For  he  employed  others  as  commissioners  fur 
planting  the  new  colonies;  and  if  there  was 
an  office  of  money,  he  would  have  no  concern 
with  it  himself.  Whereas  Caius  chose  to  preside 
in  the  greatest  and  most  important  matters  of 
this  kind.'*  ^ 

From  these  causes  a  cry  was  ndsed  of  Ihe 
disinterestedness  of  Drusus,  and  a  whisper 
began  to  circulate,  that  Caius  was  a  "  trafick- 
ing  politician."  Drusus  could  indeed  well  af- 
fbrd  to  make  an  osteutatioos  parade  ef  not  bal- 
ing anything  to  do  with  public  money,  when 
his  whole  colossal  fortune  was  a  robbery  from 
the  public — when  every  iota  of  his  annual  in- 
come was  drawn,  torn,  and  plundered  Hop  the 
people. "  And  well  might  Caiiil  auperthteod 
himself  the  carrying  out  of  his  decrees — ^for  well 
did  he  know  that  if  intrusted  to  others,  bis 
patrician  enemies  -kooM  toOM  tbe  fidluie  of  bis 
plans  by  their  wilful  mismanagement^  and  t&e 
fiMiU  would  be  ^s«e4  W  Bm^  not  to  ths  sUcaiie 
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and  oppoaitioa  of  the  rich  I   How  itrikuigly 

do  theaa  facts  apply  to  onr  modern  movements  I 
Thus  do  the  rich  men  of  the  Manchester  school 
•ocase  the  democrats  of  interested  motives. 
Who  are  most  open  to  the  itnputation^thoat 
who  live  on  wa^^es-robbcry,  devilsdust,  and 
abaddy, — those,  to  whose  dishonest  earnings  a 
real  political  change  wonld  strike  a  dealUblow, 
^those,  who  live  i:i  richea  by  keeping  the 
poiver  in  their  cwn  7ian<h,  or  those  who  wagi^ 
the  hard  and  thanldesa  battle  of  diatriboting 
power  equally  to  all  t 

A  great  miafortiuie  now  happened  to 
Caius.  "  Rubrius,  on^  r,f  his  colleagues,  having 
procured  an  order  for  rebuilding  a  colonising 
Caithage,  wluch  had  been  destroyed  by 
Sdpio,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Caius  to  execute 
tlic  coramision,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  ho 
Bailed  to  Africa.  Drusus  took  advantage  of 
bis  absence  to  gain  moro  ground  upon  him, 
and  to  establish  himself  in  the  &Y0ur  of  the 
people." 

Fearful  yet  of  pci-sonally  attacking  Cuius, 
they  sought  to  stab  bim  through  tbo  side  of  a 
friend— and  tfaey  chose  their  man  well. 
FulviuB  was  a  particular  friend  .of  Caius 
and  his  assistant  in  the  distribution  of  the 
lands.  His  chaitictor  however,  was  un- 
foftmiately  not  very  good.  He  was  addicted 
to  intomperanco,  and  of  a  violwl^  turbulent, 
ungovernable  nature.  Ho  was  even  sus- 
pected of  having  poisoned  Scipio,  though 
without  a  shadow  of  evidmce  or  proof— an 
accusation  that  was  extended  oven  to  Caius 
Gracchus,  so  mad  is  calumny,  when  jealousy 
and  hatred  sting  it  on  to  actioUt 

Caius  no  longer  being  in  Home— his  ene- 
mies were  enabled  to  assail  him  with  im- 
punity— his  credit  began  to  decline  with  the 
poaplc— for  they  were  cloyed  with  indul- 
gence, they  wore  seduced  into  idleness  and 
vice — and  the  stern,  moral,  Cuius  appeared 
to  them  now  more  in  the  light  of  a  reproving 
censor  than  of  an  admired  friend. 

Tko  Uibuue,  however,  saw  through  the 
game  of  his  opponents,  he  saw  thatiUMenco 
would  prove  the  ruin  of  the  cause»  and  of 
himself,  and,  by  incredible  energy,  com- 
pleted his  African  task  in  the  most  perfect 
order  in  the  space  of  seventy  days,  and  lo 
the  astonishment  of  friciids  and  foes  ,  alike, 
suddenly  reappcai'cd  in  Koriic. 

There  ho  foimd  Pulvius  in  the  greatest 
danger  through  the  prosecution  instituted 
by  Drusus,  and  Lueivis  Opimiu.'?,  his  sworn 
foe,  the  most  haughty  and  implacable  of  all 
the  patricians,  making  irresistible  progress  in 
his  candida^eship  fer  the  oonsidar  <^ce. 

Cdlos  now  removed  his  lodgbss  from  the 

PreUuine  Mount  to  the  neighbonniood  of  the 

forfim,  where  tho  poorer  citiziens  dwelt, 
partly  with  a  view  to  popularity,  partly,  with 

. »  Tkw  to  iafi;^g^!-4liftt,  in  case  of  a  " 


upon  his  life,  he  might  bo  within  the 

of  his  friend. 

A  short  time  elapsed  in  mutual  suspense — 
but  the  protracted  struggle  was  at  last  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  decision.  The  pause  was  l>ut  a 
precursor  to  a  stonn — and  it  became  manifest 
tho  two  great  powers,  democracy  and  aristo- 
cracy, couhl  not  long  remain  quiescent  in  pre- 
senee  of  eaeh  ether. 

Caius  proposed  the  remainder  of  his  laws — 
the  adoption  of  which  hit  absence  in  Africn  ba-i 
unavoidably  postponed.  It  was  not  only  his 
pnblle  duty,  hat  nls  personal  interest  as  well, 
to  proceed  on  this  course — f<H>  his  popularity 
had  waned  fearfuny  —  the  patricians  had 
strenstbened  tbemsclvos  on  all  sides — Caios 
felt  himselfsioklng  with  every  day— aadthem- 
foro  it  was  equally  neeussry  to  check  the 
patrician  power  by  repressive  laws,  and  to 
regain  his  own  lost  ground  by  demanding 
fresh  oottoe»1ons  in  favour  of  the  people. 

When  the  time  for  voting  came,  great  ttm- 
bers  of  the  penp!c  flocked  into  Rome  from  the 
country.  It  will  be  recollected  they  had  a 
right  to  do  so,  by  the  sot  of  legislature  passed 
to  that  effect— the  vote  having  been  given  to 
tho  allies  on  tho  motion  nf  Caius  himself  Ncit 
it  became  apparent  for  what  purpose  the  I'a- 
tricians  had  got  the  guidance  of  the  popabr 
movement  in  their  own  hands — with  what 
object  they  had  gained  the  popular  confidence 
—and  weakened  the  popular  organization: 
finding  that  tho  votes  of  the  allies  would  be 
sure  to  carry  the  mcasares  of  Caius,  and 
feci  in »  their  strength  in  tho  disunion,  npntliy, 
and  fickleness  of  the  people — they  issued  »a 
edict,  commanding,  in  distinct  violation  of  the 
law,  all  persons  to  depart  tho  city  who  were 
not  Romans  by  birth' — and  wliat  mac^e  tlie 
ant  of  troaclury  more  glaring,  wa^,  tlmi 
l*antuu3,  the  cousul,  tho  old  friend  of  Caius, 
he  who  had  been  raised  by  tho  Interest  aad 
friendship  of  the  tribune,  was  tho  promoter  and 
director  of  this  illegal  measure  ! 

"Caius,  iu  his  turn,  published  articles  of 
impeachment  against  the  eonsol,  and  at  ths 
same  time  declared,  he  woold  proteet  tlw 
allies,  if  they  would  stay." 

When,  however,  the  matter  came  to  a  test, 
he  iclt  himself,  owing  to  the  faithlessness  and 
apathy  of  the  people,  nnahle  to  maintain  hii 
challenge.  '*  On  the  contrary,  be  suffered  the 
consuls  lidors  to  lake  a  person  away  before 
Ms  eyes,  who  was  connected  with  bim  by  the 
tics  of  hospitaUty,  without  giving  Um  the 
least  a£oistanco  :  whetlier  he  feared  to  show 
how  much  bis  strength  was  dimininbed,  or 
whether  (as  he  alleged)  be  did  not  choose  to 
give  his  enemies  eooasion  to  here  tmnm  le 
the  sword,  who  only  soaght  n  pfttmea  folk* 
{Pluta)-ch.) 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  tiiis  struggK 
Cains  assumed  a  striotl/  I^gal  pfmUuHimiihi 
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bad  the  law  on  his  side — and  was  detertnined 
therefore  to  fight  the  battle  on  the  ground  of 
peiMsep  law,  and  order.  The  result  shows  how 
futile  it  is  to  finht  a  battle  on  !e::nl  f^roiind 
only,  against  enemies  who  aro  determined  to 
break  through  the  law  whenever  it  suits  their 
purpose,  and  they  are  strong  ouoagh  to  do  «o. 
The  result  shews  what  folly  it  is  to  say  at  the 
outset  of  a  movement,  "That  it  shall  be  a 
peaceful  one.'  Tiic  ^jiiilosopliy  of  agitation  is 
this  :  "  carry  your  .movement  by  the  best 
means  you  can,  acording  to  circumstances — 
peaceably  if  you  can — but,  if  your  enemies  are 
determined  to  fi^ht,  be  ready  to  receive  Uuim." 

The  deraocnttio  party  had  plainly  saflbred  a 
defeat,  not  indeed,  Weau-ic  of  the  superior 
strength  of  their  enemies,  Init  Ixjcause  of  tlieir 
own  apatiiy,  and  their  waot  of  confidence  and 
union.  On  tbit  eoeision  Caius  had  roused  the 
especial  anger  of  his  colleagues.  "  The  rea.'ion 
was  this  ;  there  was  a  sfiow  of  gladiators  to 
be  exhibited  to  the  people  in  the  forum ^  and 
moat  of  the  magistrates  had  cauMd  scaArfda 
to  be  erected  around  the  place,  in  order  to  let 
them  out  for  hire.  Caius  insisted  that  they 
should  be  taken  down,  iu  order  that  the  poor 
might  aee  the  exhibition  without  paying  for 
it.  As  none  of  the  proprietors  regarded  his 
orders,  he  waited  till  the  night  procvdin-,'  the 
^ow,  and  then  went  with  liU  own  workmen 
and  demolinhed  the  seaflbldt.  Next  day  the 
populace  saw  the  space  quite  clear  for  them, 
and  of  course  they  admired  him  as  a  man  of 
superior  spirit.  But  his  colleagues  were 
greatly  oflemled  at  hfs  violent  temper  and 
measures.  This  seems  to  have  been  tho  cause 
of  his  miscarriage  in  his  application  for  a 
third  tribuneship;  for,  it  seems,  he  had  a 
majority  of  Toioes;  but  bis  colleagoea  arc 
aaia  to  have  procured  afraxtduUtU  and  unjait 
return.''    {Pint  arch.) 

The  second  battle  was  lost ! — a  third  defeat 
was  added.  Lucius  Opiinius  was  elected Contul. 
He  immediately  had  reconrae  to  aggressive 
measures,  proposing  to  repeal  m:\v.y  of  Caius's 
laws,  and  to  annul  his  establishment  at  Car- 
thage, *'  on  puipoae  to  provoke  him  tO  some 
aoCs  of  violence,  and  to  gain  an  opportunity  to 
destroy  him.  Caius  Ir  re  this  treatment  for 
some  time,  but  aftcr  v  aifU,  at  tho  instigation 
of  bis  friends,  and  of  faiviiu  in  particular,^  he 
began  to  raise  onposition  once  more  against 
the  consul."  {Plularcli.) 

The  fact  was,  he  had  no  option — if  he  re- 
xemained  quiescent,  lie  would  be  trampled 
nndsrftot—ifheieriited,  he  had  to  oppose  an 
orerwhelming  force  with  inadequate  means. 

Oplmius  proceeded  on  his  course — he  had 
proposed  the  lUpeal  oj  the  Laws  of  Caius— 
and  the  day  for  taking  tho  TOte  at  length  ar- 
rived. 

What,  again,  I  ask— ivliat  now  became  of 
the  professed  liberalism  of  the  senate?  They 


had  sanctioned,  with  JUrusus,  more  than  tho 
laws  of  Cains — now  they  repealed  even  those 
laws,  that  they  once  supplanted  as  not  sufficient* 
ly  democratic.  Thus  it  is  with  modern  demo- 
cracy— if  the  poor  are  such  fools  to  trust  tho 
rich  with  their  affairs  they  ylWI  make  the  uame 
experience  as  the  Bomans  of  old.  The  Petri* 
cians  of  Rome  actually  fiAVL-  more  than  tho 
democrats  proposed — and  yet  Llic  people  wcvo 
weakened  by  the  change  ;  the  moueyiords  of 
England  only  offer  leis. — If  the  (ddl  Patri- 
cians could  rdaJcc  what  they  garc — how  mucli 
more  can  tho  modern  money  lords  break  from 
what  they  only  ojfer  / 

On  the  day  on  wHoh  the  vote  was  to  bo 
taken  relative  to  tho  repeal  of  the  lawn  of 
Cains,  both  parties  posted  themselves  in  tho 
capitul,  from  im  early  hour  in  the  morning. 
Opiraius,  the  eonsol,  eacrifioed  YtetiniB  to  the 
gods,  and  Quintua  Antyllius,  one  of  the  oon- 
salar  Victors,  who  was  carrying  out  tho  en- 
tiulis  of  the  sacritice,  bogan,  in  passing  by,  to 
nsemost  ineultiDg  epithets  and  actions  to 
Fulvius,  who  headed  that  parfy  of  the  sup- 
portera  of  liberty.  Thoy  immediately  killed 
the  insolent  otUciai.  Thus  the  firat  blood 
was  drawn.  Caius  ivas  greatly  distressed  at 
the  occurrence,  and  reproached  his  friends 
with  having  given  their  eneinios  the  bandlo 
ihey  long  hod  wanted,  .llius  popular  intem- 
penmce  and  violenoe  too  often  precipitates 
or  damages  a  great  movement !  "  Opimiutf 
rejoiced  at  the  opportunity,  and  excited  the 
people  to  rovenge.  But  for  the  present  they 
were  parted  by  a  heavy  rtin."  A  paeifioator* 
it  appears,  as  ^BBctual  in  olden  times^  as  in 
tlic  present  day. 

**  At  an  cai'ly  hour  next  day,  the  consul  as- 
sembled the  senate,  and  while  ho  was  address- 
ing them  within,  othcra  exposed  the  corpeo 
of  Antyllins  nsikoJ  on  a  bier  without,  and, 
as  it  hud  been  previously  concerted,  carried 
it  through  the  jorum  to  the  senate  house, 
m-ikiug  loud  acclamations  all  the  way. 
Ol)imiu.s  knew  the  whole  farce,  but  pretended 
to  be  much  surprised.  The  senate  went  out, 
and  planting,  themselves  about  the  corpse, 
expressed  their  grief  and  indignation,  uij  if 
some  dreadful  misfortune  had  befallen  them." 
[Thus  tho  modern  rich  8ympatluHo<l  over  a 
polieemaa  who  might  be  killed,  but,  nut  over 
the  murdei-ed  proletarians  who  fell  beneadi 
thi.-i  wholesale  massaci'es.]  "  This  scene,  how- 
ever, excited  only  hatred  and  detestation  iu 
tho  breabt^  uf  tho  people,  who  could  uot  but 
remember  that  the  nobility  had  killed' 
Tiberius  Gracchus  in  tho  capitol,  though  a 
tribune,  and  thrown  liis  body  into  the  river  ; 
and  yet  now  when  Autyliius,  a  vile  Serjeant, 
who  possibly  did  not  deserve  quite  so  severe 
a  punishment,  hut  by  his  impertinence  had 
brought  upon  liiiii  clf,— when  such  u  hireling 
lay  exx>o»ed  ui  Liie^t/ru/ii,  the  senate  of  Homo 
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Biood  weeping  about  him,  and  then  attended 
the  wrctcn  to  his  funeral ;  witli  no  other 
view  than  to  secure  the  death  of  the  only 
lenudiiing  protector  of  the  people. 

"On  their  ratum  to  the  house,  they 
charged  Opimius,  the  consTil,  "by  a  formal 
decree,*  to  take  eyerj  possible  method  for 

*  lUs  deereo  laBpeiided  the  Ivrnk  and  fnreBtcd 
the  ooneul  vrhh.  dictatorial  power.  It  was  cqxii- 
vatoftt  to  the  modem  state  of  sieyeJ'  Movr 
aiiiiilar  the  eoodnot  of  the  olan  nOxm  of  old  to 
those  of  our  own  day ! 

the  preservation  of  the  commmmal  7i,  and 
the  deetructiou  of  the  t^oaUs,  [The  real 
t^rnmts  always  fight  in  the  name  of  law  and 
liberty.]  He  therefore  ordered  the  pa'  riciana 
to  arms,  and  each  of  the  kTiif!;]it'?  to  attend 
with  two  servants  well-armed  the  next  mom- 
xQff^  (PlvUtrfh,) 

muBte^  BOW,  was  tiie  "peace  and  law?" 
Where,  now,  was  the  atternnt  of  the  demo- 
crata  to  ^ht  the  battle  on  the  ground  of  law 
akmel  Had  the  people  been  prepared  for 
tvar,  their  foes  mij^t  have  been  t^fiMudio 
fighi.  That  is  the  way  to  prcf?erve  peace. 
Moral  Jcrce  is  the  fear  of  physical  porcb, 
operttUt  to  keep  peaces  whUe  it  obtains 
victory. 

Meanwhile,  Rce  the  snngtiinary  prepara- 
tions of  the  patricians ;  Kulvius  prepared 
himself  on  his  aide,  and  drew  together  a 
considerable  nuinbeir  of  people. 

The  evening  was  now  closing — Caiu8*8 
way  home  lay  across  the  forum — there  stood 
the  statue  of  hia  father,  and  filled  with 
^oomy  forebodings  of  the  eventM  merrow, 
he  stood  before  it  leaning  in  melancholy  me- 
ditation—alone  nnd  desolate.  He  thought 
of  his  mui  dercd  brother— he  thought  of  his 
high-hearted  «ife--of  a&  the  dear  ooee  in 
hi*  homo— and  an  involuntary  tear  forced 
itself  from  hi«?  eyes.  Where  now  was  that 
people  that  had  literally  compelled  him  from 
hoi  vetireueiit)  Where  now  were  those 
multitudes  that  had  sworn  they  would  not 
desert  him  as  they  desrrtod  Tiberius? 
Alas  i  alas !  for  the  great  ones  of  this  earth !' 
How  sad  IB  tiidr  lot !    flow  bitter  k  tbor 

fate  ! 

There  always  dwells,  however,  a  redeeming 
nobleness  in  the  few.  The  moat  degraded 
and  ungrateful  people  still  numbers  a  few 

brave  hearts — and  so  it  was  in  Rome.  Many 
of  the  plohoians  who  Bftw  Caius  thus  alone, 
were  moved  with  sympathy — **  and  declaring 
thev  should  be  the  most  dastardly  of  boiugs 
if  they  abandoned  sueh  a  man  to  bis  enemies, 
repaired  to  bis  house  to  guard  him,  and  passed 
the  night  bofoi  o  his  door.  This  they  did  in 
a  very  different  mtiimer  from  the  people  who 
Attended  F^viue  on  the  same  occasion. 
These  passed  tlieir  time  in  noi  e  and  riot,  in 
carousing  uud  eni[>ty  threats  ;  Falrius  !um. 
self  being  tiie  iinst  man  that  wa^i  iuwxigated^ 


and  giving  into  many  expreKions  and  actions 
unsuitablt  to  his  years.  But  tlioso  about 
Caius  were  silenL  as  in  a  time  of  public 
calamity,  and  with  a  thoughtful  regard  to 
what  was  yet  to  come,  they  kept  wawdi  and 
took  rest  by  turn  p  "  {PliUarch) 

What  a  beautiful  picture  does  old  Plutarch 
here  draw  of  the  contrast  between  the  **mA^ 
and  the  people — between  real  democracy  and 
effervescent  turbulence.  How  often  tlie  demo- 
oratio  cause  is  injured  by  the  adiiesion  of  a 
FuLviUB !  "Birde  of  a  ftather  fleck  toffethei^' 
—and  the  one  Fnlviaa  draws  a  bolt  of  otbtfs 
in  his  train. 

"  FaMns  slept  bo  Bound  after  his  wine,  that 
it  was  with  dJffieuUy  they  awoke  htm  at  bmk 
of  day.  Then  he  and  his  company  armed 
themselves  with  the  Gallic  spoils  which  he  bad 
brought  off  in  his  consulshipi  upon  his  con- 
quering that  people ; — and  thus  accoati«df bey 
sallied  out,  with  loud  menaces,  to  seize  the 
Avcntine  Hill.  As  for  Caius,  he  would  not 
arm,  but  went  out  in  his  gown,  as  if  be  had 
been  going  upon  bosiness  in  tfae/ortim  ;  only 
he  had  a  small  dagger  uuder  it. 

"  At  the  gate,  his  wife  threw  herself  at  his 
feet,  and  taking  hold  of  him  with  one  hand, 
aud  of  her  son  with  the  other,  she  thus  ex- 
pressed henelf—'you  do  not  now  leave  ne  ny 
dear  Caius,  a^  formerly,  to  go  to  the  in 
cnjincity  of  tuliune  or  lawgiver,  nor  do  I  send 
^  uu  out  to  a  glorious  war,  where,  if  the  com- 
mon lot  fell  to  your  share,  mydistreia  mli^tal 
least  have  the  consolation  of  honour.  You  ex- 
pose yourself  to  the  murderers  of  Tiberias, 
unarmed,  indeed,  as  a  man  should  go,  who  had 
rather  anffisr  than  commit  any  vi<rfonee ;  bnt  ft 
is  throwing  away  your  life  without  any  advnn- 
tage  to  the  community.  Faction  reigns ;  out- 
rage and  the  sword  are  the  only  measures  of 
justice^  Had  your  bfotber  ndlea  Mbn 
Numantia,  the  truce  would  have  restored  in 
his  body ;  lut  now  perhaps  I  shall  have  to  go 
a  suppliant  to  some  river  or  the  sea,  to  \$ 
shewn  where  yoor  remains  nay  be  Ibvid.  Mr 
what  confidence  can  we  have  eitlier  in  the  law^ 
or  in  the  Gods  after  the  aasaisinatioa  4 
Tiberius?" 

*  *  When  Lkinia  bad  poured  oat  ibese  lanoh 

tations,  Caius  disengaged  himself  as  quietly  si 

lie  (  ould  from  her  nrms,  and  walked  on  witnli^ 
friends  in  deep  silence.  She  oausbt  at  his 
gown,  but  in  the  attempt  fell  to  the  grousd, 
and  Ii^  a  long  time  speechless.  At  last  her 
servants,  seeing  her  in  that  condition,  took  fcg 
up,  and  carried  hcr  to  her  brother  Cfai|pim» 
— (Plutarch.) 

History,  amid  the  turmoil  of  rising  nstioal 
and  falling  empires,  amid  the  clash  of  the  roal- 
titudcs  of  man,  had,  with  fine  taste  and  tree 
feeling,  preserved  3000  years  this  l0¥ely 

episode  of  home  fflA  bevrt! 
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TO  THB  TBADHa !  i ! 

M*h  autheatio  stut^meats  of  the  wrougs  of  Ubour,  will,  if  forwarded,  be  inserted  in 
iltese  **  Notes."  Every  case  of  oppression,  redaction,  and  injustice  on  the  part  of 
the  empioyer,  shall  here  find  a  faithful  record.  All  thut  is  asked  is  merelj  to  besup- 
plied  with  the  facts,  and  they  shall  fearlessly  be  proclaimed  to  the  world. 

The  notices  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Trades,  forthcoming  meethifjs^  subscriptions 
for  thoae  oil  strike,  or  otherwise,  will,  if  f'»rvvarded,  rei'eive  liiiATuiTous  insertion. 

Tiic  uauicd  and  addresses  of  the  Secretaries  of  Trades'  Bodies  are  requested  to  be 
aeai  w  those  aeqoamted  with  them,  by  letter,  to  Ernest  Jones*  e&re  of  Mr.  Payey, 
47«  Holywell  Btreet.  Strand,  London  ;  and  all  working  men,  willing  to  assist  in  ex* 
posing  wages  slavery,  and  the  social  tyranny  of  cauitnl,  are  most  earnestly  invited  to 
forward  iuf'»rmation,  atid  contribute  to  give  publicity  to  these  statements,  us  it  is 
conceived  that  a  cheap  weekly  or^an,  and  one  of  such  general  circulation  as  the 

Notea,"  may  bemadeoondudve  to  give  a  national  exposure  to  the  wrongs  of  labour, 
aaationitl  Toloe  to  iti  eiy  cf  redress^  and  a  vatiokal  dibbctiov  to  its  efforts. 


.     TKADES'  GPJEVAI^CES. 

In  |Jo.  17  an  account  was  given  of  the  almost  unparalleled  giievances  of  the  Wdsk 
miners.  The  following  statement  ^vill  shew  th;it  tfic  first  nttrmpts  at  similar  reduc- 
tion and  oppression  are  being  made  in  ferAFFouDsiiuu:.  The  j)ersou  who  is  attempt- 
ing tlds  course  {/*Jarl  GranvUk)  was  the  first  to  compete  with  his  brother  monopolists 
by  underselling.  It  Is  an  instructive  fact  that  it  is  just  this  man  who  is  trying  to 
force  dowu  wages  :  a  jnactieal  illostration  of  the  fact  reiterated  in  these  pages — that 
the  English  employer  undersells  by  means  of  redu<-ing  wages,  and  always  indemnifies 
himself  for  the  comparative  hm  (nay  !  turns  it  into  a  new  leverage  of  proht)  by 
taking  MORE  than  the  diiference  out  of  the  pocket  of  his  workiug  meu. 

Tte  strike  of  the  RtaflBofdshlre  ooQiers,  moreoyer,  is  attended  with  this  pecuHatitj 
— 4lHit  there  is  a  want  of  smpathy  on  the  part  of  other  masters  with  the  one  who  is 
attempting  this  wrong,  and  that  the  middle- class  look  npon  the  strike  with  a  less  uu- 
fevourableeye  than  usual.  The  cause  of  the  fact  is,  th(;  spirit  of  revenge  engendered 
by  the  fact  of  Lord  Granvillf  hnvincr  been  the  cause  thut  forced  down  prices.  The 
cause  of  the  second  is,  iLat  lirauville  belongs  to  an  odious  and  a  falling  order — the 
AitlflVOoftACT,  and  shopkeepers  and  monej-mougers  are  ready  to  give  the  sinking 
incubus  a  kick. 

But  do  not  let  the  colliers  calculate  on  this.  The  very  instant  that  the  strike 
fWBSumes  a  broader  significance — the  very  moment  that  the  power  of  the  working-men 
beoomes  apparent — ^you  will  see  the  minor  dififerenoes  of  the  masters  laid  aside,  and 
they  will  stand  together  like  a  band  of  brothers,  lest  the  dangerous  precedent  should 
ba  established  of  labour  gaimng  a  ykstory  OTer  capital ;  for  other  working-men  might 
draw  the  conclusion  that,  if  thet/  were  to  combine  as  welU  thej  might  raise  their 
wi^es  (Tiot  merely  prevent  :i  fall)  ;  and  that  if  they  were  to  combine  a  little  more, 
they  might  do  sotnething  more  thuu  this  ;  and  the  very  existence  of  monopoly  might 
thus  become  imperilled.  Therefore  rest  assured  that  you  will  soon  have  to  meet  au 
iort^QsiTe  oombmation  of  employers,  that  will  grow  the  more  oompaot  the  more  dan* 
dfiiom  you  become,  while  at  the  same  time  the  sympathy  of  the  middle-class  wiU 
evaporate  ia  thin  tOF,  as  soon  as  anything  like  the  Emancipation  of  Labour  meets 
Uieir  eyes. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  and  barely  pessibie,  that  you  may  reduce  Earl  Granville  to 
your  terms,  though  this  is  more  ihau  dou'*tful ;  but  remember  this :  if  so,  you  have 
BBoim  the  batl^.   Next  time  he  Wvtl  prepare  better  for  the  encounter— wil^ 
have  h's  reserves  of  competitive  labour  nrnf^^-^he  will  have  a  supply  of  coal  on  hand 

to  meet  the  threntened  scarcity,— he  y^iW  have  entered  into  a  defensive  league  with 
other  masters  to  supfpljr.  him  where  he  may  himself  fail  short — and  tktn  ^ou  maj/ 
ttriie/ 
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*  • 

If  you  are  rictorious,  do  not  think  capital  is  defeated  notwithfltondiog.  Oaj 
will  but  regathcr  its  strength  for  the  charge.    Strike  and  conquer !— then  rest  u[ 
your  laurels  and  think  you  have  settldd  the  question^  till  you  wake  to  find  that 

must  strike  again  ! 

Best  assured,  there  is  no  emancipation  from  wages- slavery,  except  by  makii^ 

WAOM-LABOVB  80AB0B.  . 

Colliers  of  Staffordshire  1  Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  a  subsequent  artkdolil 

tills  number — The  Law  of  Scpply  and  Demand.'* 

Meanwhile,  let  every  nerve  be  strained  to  secure  the  victory  to  the  Staffordshire 
Colliers.  It  is  as  important  to  us  that  capital  should  not  obtain  this  victory  over 
labour,  as  the  veverse  is  of  importance  to  the  capitalists.  The  only  lasting  support, 
however,  on  which  the  men  on  strike  can  calculate,  is  that  which  they  ml  reoeivo 
from  brother  working-men.  All  honour  to  the  wisdom  and  the  kindly  spirit  of  the 
journeymen-potters ;  and  in  this  struggle,  let  all  parties  recollect,  that  iKe  canst  of 
one  section  of  a  trade  is  (he  cause  of  the  whole,  and  the  cause  of  one  tradt  is  the  cam 
of  all. 

It  has  been  shewn  in  No.  17  how  a  Welsh  coal-master  was  enabled  to  defy  the 
strike  of  his  miners  in  one  county,  by  raising  a  double  quantity  of  coala  from  hit 

mines  in  another.  Lord  Granville  has  coal-mines  and  iron-stone  minee:  keeanruui 
the  strike  of  his  coU'ers  htjthc  profits  he  gets  out  of  his  iron-sioncminet* 

How  are  the  iron-stone-miueis  paid  ? 

Aretkiiyeonteniedf 

What  are  they  domg  in  tho  matter  of  the  ooUicrs'  strike  f  and  sow  could  tbbt 
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THE  STAFFOKDSIllRE  COLLIERS. 

KARL  ORANYILLE's  COLLI KRIKS. 

The  name  of  Earl  Granvillo  is  faniilinr  to  the 
curd  of  all  Englislimen.    Crcry  print  from  the 
Kmes  and  Daihj  Xeios  to  the  weekly  stamped 
records  of  police  cnscs  and  gossip  that  issue 
from  the  metropolis  of  happy  England,  are 
acquainted  with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  tiiis 
Bootenan.   We  have  his  every  movomoDt 
chronicled  with  a  minuteness  and  fidelity 
which  only  a  pcnnj'-a-Hner  can  bestoAv  upon 
tUem,  and  with  a  frequency  and  caro  that 
trendies  closely  on  the  doxaliis  of  the  Ooart 
Oireular  and  the  tacitly  admitted  prcro;!:ativc8 
of  royalty.    If  Lord  Granville  goes  to  Derby, 
or  to  Birmingham,  or  to  Manchester  to  dinner, 
swarry  (as  Sam  wellerwoald  say),  or  publio 
meeting,  cvoi  y  syllable  uttered  by  his  Lordship 
is  faithfully  set  forth  in  the  columns  of  the 
journals  we  have  nfcrred  to.   His  Lordship's 
dilef  renown,  however,  has  arisen  from  his 
OMmeetion  with  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  lately, 
as  everybody  knows,  his  Lordship  went  over 
to  Paris  with  a  body  of  English  citizens,  who 
were  feasted  and  toasted  in  the  most  approrod 
good  modern  Parisian  fashion.   The  guests 
were  also — great  felicity  ! — introduced  to  Louis 
Napoleon.    All  the  gentlemen  present  on  that 
grand  and  memorable  occasion,  we  are  inform« 
•d,  waxed  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  wine»  the 
dishes,  and  the  condescension  of  the  greatest — 
in  his  own  esteem — of  all  the  Napoleons.  What 
Ut»  Aidemaa  FataUauks  said  on  these  mat- 


ters wc  are  not  told ;  and  we  arc  also  left,  we 
regret  to  say.  in  the  sane  lanontable  state  of 
ignorance  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the  immortal 
Thomas  Smith,  of  Mincing-lane,  upon  the  sab- 
ject  in  qaestion.   But  Earl  Granville^  who  ii 
a  6rst-rate  hand  at  speeoh-makiac;  beeune 
spired  beyond  his  wonted  mark  by  the  hospl* 
talities  of  our  Gallic  friends.  Fortunatay, 
too,  his  Lordship's  sayings  have  been  preserrcd 
to  the  world.  We  are  tMd  by  the  daily  nevi- 
papers  that  Earl  Granville  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  n  mere  laudation  of  thoso  delicate  viaodi 
and  choice  vintages  of  which  he  had  beaa 
partaker,  bnt  that  be  traYoUed  he  and  wide  b 
the  regions  of  fact  and  faacy—* that  he  deli- 
vered himself  of  a  high  eulogy  on  the  merits  of 
the  artisan-class,  English  and  Preach,  and  gare 
▼eot  to  an  earaeBt  hope  that  they  might  am 
be  elevated  to  a  high  and  exalted  stale  efeo» 
fort  and  happiness. 

Such  is  the  Earl  Granville  of  the  public 
prints— as  he  is  represmited  to  the  peo])Ie  of 
England  in  general.  How  far  his  deeds  as  an 
employer  accord  with  the  publio  professions  of 
bis  Lordship,  and  how  far  he  acts  in  naiioa 
with  the  spirit  of  the  above  speeeb,  we  hsvt 
our  readers  to  determine  after  haTiqg  pMNi 
the  following  statement  of  fact*. 

Earl  Granville  is  the  owner— or,  to  bekg^^lj 
correct,  we  should  perhaps  say  the  lessee,  voder 
(he  Duchy  of  Lancaster— of  some  estse^ 
eoal  and  iron  mines  in  and  about  the  n^b* 
bourhood  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteriei.  Ns*i 
as  it  Bometimos  bappensi  we  |ue  teM^  wit^fM' 
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phets»  to  it  is  with  noUeoien— 4bey  are  ill-ap- 
preciated in  their  own  country, — and  it  happens 
that  Earl  Granyille  forms  no  exception  to  the 
general  ralo.  Some  of  these  mines  run  under 
the  hoittes  ocenpied  by  th«  righteoos  eitiaens 
or  inhabitants  of  Haulcy  and  She] ton,  and  it 
so  happens  occasionally  that  the  underground 
workings  come  so  near  to  the  surface  of  the 
earthp  that  tbo  foundations  of  a  few  of  the 
aforeaatd  houses  give  way,  the  biick  walls 
crack*  and  perchance  the  houses  themselves 
tumble  down.  This  lias  oftentimes  happened, 
and  the  obstinate  and  perTene  people  who  in- 
habited such  houses  have  actually  had  the 
audacity  to  bring  la^\-snits  against  this  noble 
man  for  compensation.  Of  courso  tbey  did 
not  sneeeed  in  these  actions,  as  the  lawyers 
argoed  with  equal  wisdoUl'  aD4  propriety  the 
Earl  \Yas  lord  of  the  manor,  and  was  entitled 
therefore  to  get  the  coal  from  under  the  hon<*es 
—if  the  bouses  tumbled  down  iu  consequence, 
that  was  no  busincas  or  fault  o(  liis.  But  as 
wc  have  been  oftentimes  told  by  the  pious 
Bishop  of  Bcldrij^nn,  men  in  the  present  gcnc- 
ratioa  are  awfully  perverse  and  stiif-nccUtd, 
having  an  almost  equal  contempt  for  the  esta- 
blished law  and  gospel ;  and  the  people  of  the 
Potteries  would  not  perceive  the  justice  and  tlie 
beauty  of  this  legal  reasoning — hence  his  Lord- 
ship is  regarded  with  ill  favonr  in  the  Potte* 
ries. 

We  desire,  however,  chiefly  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  case  of  the  colliers  lately  in  the 
employment  of  bis  Lordship.  These  men,  we 
are  told,  were  for  a  connderable  time  working 
for  lower  wages  than  ^vei-e  given  by  the  other 
coal-masters  in  the  district;  iu  addition  to 
which  they  were  called  npon  to  pay  for  their 
own  tools,  and  for  the  gunpowder  used  by  them 
at  their  work.  The  general  wages  for  colliers 
in  the  Northern  Division  of  tho  county  of 
Stafford  are  is.  per  day,  and  the  masters  find 
tools  and  powder ;  but  the  wages  of  the  men  at 
tho  Beira  Mill  pit  were  only  '>d.  per  day, 
and  the  necessary  expenses  of  working  reduced 
them  to  3s.  per  day.  At  the  other  pits  the 
mm  Teoeived  Ss.  8d.  per  day. 

On  the  1st  of  July  last,  the  men  at  the  Bell's 
Mill  pit  stopped  work  in  consequence  of  some 
fresh  acta  ol  lujustice  having  been  attempted 
bj  the  **  butties,"  or  middlemen,  who  contract 
with  the  Earl's  immediate  agent,  'Mr.  Lancas- 
ter, to  procure  the  coal  at  a  SLipuiated  price 
per  ton,  and  pay  the  wages  of  tiie  colliers.  The 
men  hsdan  interview  immediately  afterwards 
with  the  master,"  or  agent,  who  declined  to 
interfere  in  tho  contest ;  and  thus  rcpiihod  at 
head  quarters,  they  determined  to  give  the 
strike  a  wider  object  than  was  at  first  medi- 
tated, and  refused  to  return  to  work  under  tho 
general  wages  of  the  district — 48.  per  day. 
Matters  stood  thus  until  the  30th  July,  when 
tt»  nn  «t  the  other  pits  of  hbLoidsUp  alae 
■IflffiA  nod  with  ftvimrof  wovring  ft  rise  Of 


wages  to  the  ssme  extent.  The  number  of 
men  on  strike  has  been  thereby  increased  to 

about  ,'500,  who  are  wholly  dependent  for  sup- 
port on  the  sympathy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sttmrandhig  towns,  as  there  is  no  colliers*  union 
in  existence,  at  least  in  the  Northern  Division 

of  the  county. 

The  temper  and  bearing  of  the  men  on  strike 
hss  won  over  to  their  cause  an  amount  of  sup* 
port  they  hardly  expected  at  the  outset.  Shop- 
keeper", master  potter?,  and  others  have  intr>- 
tested  themselves  to  put  an  end  to  the  strike 
by  soliciting  the  agent  of  Earl  Granville  to  con- 
cede the  very  rcagonablc  request  of  the  men  $ 
and  these  partie"?,  havin^-  liithcrto  been  unsuc- 
cessiul  in  their  pacitic  ctibrls  to  end  the  strug- 
gle, have  liberally  contributed  tu  ilio  worl^men's 
fund. 

The  co'dierr.  hnve  had  several  interviews  with 
the  agent  of  Eari  Granville,  but  there  is  small 
hope  he  will  voluntarily  yield  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. He  says  the  prices  that  ho  obtains  for 
his  coal  will  not  allow  him  to  pay  what  they 
ask  for  their  InHour — thoy  reply  by  repeating 
tho  notorious  tact  that  when  he  first  came  into 
the  neighbourhood,  coals  were  selllnff  for  mnidi 
more  than  they  now  are,  and  that  he  first  re- 
duced tlic  prices  in  the  market  which  compelled 
othei'  coal  masters  to  do  the  same.  These  con- 
voTMtions  however  ooenrred  at  the  earlier 
period  of  tho  strike, — on  the  occasion  of  their 
last  interview  which  took  place  on  the  30tli 
July,  he  refused  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
the  men  or  to  listen  to  any  proposition  short  of 
an  absolute  surrender — a  submission  to  3s.  6d. 
per  day,  or  rather  we  should  gay  Ss.  per  day* 
and  the  obnoxious  sway  of  the  buttici*. 

The  colliers,  too,  on  their  part  arc  equally 
determined.  They  have  public  opinion  on  tbeir 
aide,  and  tbey  feel  that  justice  and  common 
humanity  are  with  them.  Their  fund  certainly 
is  not  what  it  should  be,  but  thoy  are  bravo 
fellows,  and  will  endure  much  to  recover  their 
ritrhts.  They  al^o  know  tho  weakness  of  the 
enemy,  Tho  iron -works  ot  the  earl  consume 
largely  of  coal,  and  be  has  for  some  time  past 
been  compelled  to  keep  his  blast  furnsees  at 
work  by  nieann  of  fuo!  purclmspd  at  an 
enormously  high  price  from  other  coal  master:^. 
Some  of  these,  indeed,  will  not  supply  liim  at 
at  any  price,  and  none  will  favour  him,  because 
they  cannot  for^-ot  that  he  it  '.va^  ^vll^■)  first  re- 
duced their  prohts  by  uudcraelliug  them  in  tho 
market. 

The  colliers  employed  at  tho  neighbouring 

worlds  watch  tbi^  contest  with  anxious  eyes. 
They  feel  as  one  ot  them  well  put  it  at  a  recent 
open  air  meeting,  that  they  must  "  either  raise 
these  roen*s  wagra  up  to  4s.,  Or  reduce  their 
own  to  3;?.  ])or  day. ' '  The  journeymen  pottei's, 
too,  regard  thia  striice  ^vltll  an  earnest  sympa- 
thy,  nor  do  they  forget  that  sympathy  without 
reirnf  isliketo  mustard  without  beef.  Tbey 
have  noUy  mow  forward  to  aiilit  tiwir  bi«* 
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,'.{  •  'jriptions,  and  will, 

«  ...v.  aMUftsa  from  what  we  know  of  (hem, 

mntiDue  to  do  bo  as  long  as  the  mmaiiiy 

lasts. 

We  have  made  passing  reference  to  the  stlrai- 
rable  tempers,  the  long  enduring  patience,  with 
what  ve  like  best,  moral  firmness  superadded — 
on  the  |Nurt  of  thtM  colliert  on  atriko.  No  act 
of  violence,  no  outrage  on  property  has  been 
enacted  or  attributed  to  them.  They  parade 
the  towns  of  Uanley  and  Sbelton,  Burslem, 
IiORgtoa,  Sloko,  aadToaotall,  IniIiio  polioe* 
uiau  has  yet  been  permitted  an  excuse  to  pnt 
bia  sacrilegious  hand  on  any  one  of  tliero. 
Their  discretion  seems  as  ample  as  the  justice 
of  Iboir  oiiaio;  Althoogk  »  single  inaii  might 
in  one  moment  do  an  injury  to  the  works  which 
it  would  cost  hundreds  of  pounds  to  repair — no 
such  deed  has  been  done,  or  even  meditated. 
Sttffolj  soeh  non  m  fairlr  enlilM  tofinir  ahil- 
liDge  per  day  for  soeh  a  fatigoing  and  periloos 
labour  as  they  are  called  upon  to  perform  ;  a 
labour  which  converts  day  into  night — which 
almost  perpetually  alniti  o«t  ChkKs  bright  ean 
from  their  view — wbieheomptla  them  to  delve 
and  hew  the  rich  mineral  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  oftentimes  hundreds  of  feet  beneath 
the  Mirfaoe,  with  their  bodieo  oooped  and  bent 
into  all  oanatural  postures  —  which  compels 
them  frequently  to  toil  up  to  the  waist  while 
standing,  or  hadf  submerged,  while  lying,  in 
waten  nom  the  undergreand  springs,  amid 
llosb,  dirt,  oai  dust  always — which  compels 
them  almost  perpetually  to  breathe  a  vitiated 
atmosphere,  the  sulphurous  g^as  which  generates 
prolifically  in  all  coal  mines — and  lastly  which 
keeps  them  in  perpetual  danger  of  ttidden  and 
horrid  death  by  explosion  or  a  hundred  other 
forms,  which  colliery  casualties  assnme. 

We  leave  the  cases  of  these  men  in  the  hands 
of  onrrMderi,  in  the  fell  nmumnoe  that  we 
write  to  men  who  have  hearts  to  feel  for  the 
sufferings  of  their  brethren,  and  merely  state 
in  addition  that  letters  may  be  addressed  to 
their  eommitteo,  oaro  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Gntm, 
Aseietont  Snrvejer,  Shelton,  StnMihiio. 

TUB  CffAIBMAKJiUta  Of  HIOU  WYCOMBE. 

Wider  and  deeper,  with  erery  day,  grasp  the 
deadly  flogen  of  plnnderinf  moilopoly.  In 
preceding  numbers  of  these  '•Notes'*  the 
doing.:i  of  the  employers  in  our  mtnnflictniing 

and  mining  districts  have  been  exposed,  and 
will  continno  to  be  exposed  more  fully  with 
every  number,  as.  the  tide  of  information  shall 
aet  in.  In  the  rural  villages  the  same  system 
obtains,  and  even  the  poor  chairmakers  of  the 
little  Tillages  of  High  Wycombe  in  Bucks  have 
*^  ^;^*d  Its  withering  effects,  as  the  follow- 
ing niemgHiil  will  prove : 


TO  TUB  GENTRY  AND  INHABlXASlt 

OF   MIOH  WYCOMBE. 

The  retpectfvl  Mfmonat  of  tka  (Mr 
Makert  A  nti-  Trwk  Association  is  asfollowt:" 
Your  Memorialists  have  for  some  time  been 
the  victims  of  a  svstem  adopted  by  many  of 
the  Master  Chair  Makers  of  this  town  knowl 
as  the  <*  Track  Syslem,"  br 
been  compelled  to  receive  the  greater  portion 
of  the  amount  due  to  us  for  our  labour  in  tiie 
shape  of  goods,  which  are  regularly  chsrgd 
from  ton  to  twenty,  and  often  thirty  per  cent. 
higher  than  the  legitimate  price  of  the  trade, 
thus  robbing  the  working  men  and  tbeii 
familiea  of  those  comforts  they  might  other- 
wise enjoy,  as  well  as  injuring  the  Tradesmen 
of  the  town,  who  are  thus  deprived  of  the 
custom  of  those  whom  they  have  to  supp<irl 
from  the  Poor  Rates  when  unable  to  obtaia 
employment. 

"  lour  Memorialisti  lespectfally  submit, 
that  such  practices  are  alike  injurious  to  the 
Working  Man  and  the  honorrable  Employer; 
the  fbrmer  of  whom  haetoenbmit  to  i  grlersm 
and  oppressive  Income  Tax,  while  the  latter  ii 
prevented  from  competing  in  the  market  with 
his  unscrupulous  rivals.  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  an  end  to  this  ayilom  that  thii 
Society  has  beso  formed,  and  we  appeal  to  you 
as  Enjrlishmen,  as  lovers  of  justice  and  fsif 
play,  and  us  the  enemies  of  oppression  sod 
dishonesty,  to  assist  us  in  the  struggle.  Ws 
ask  nothing  unreasonable,  we  desire  to  create  no 
ill  feeling  between  Employers  and  Employed, 
wo  ask  a  simple  measure  of  justice,  vis.— 
That  all  wages,  the  earuiugs  of  labour,  be  so* 
tually  and  positively  paid  in  the  carrtntcaiB 
of  the  realm,  withont  any  deduetioa  or  itfll* 
page  whatever. 

**  We  confidently  appeal  to  an  euligbtsMd 
and  diseeming  public  to  assist  na  in  thh 
struggle,  ahd  trust,  that  upon  matare  con- 
sideration, yon  may  Im  induced  to  rsndsc  si 
some  assistance." 

"  We  u%  Gentlemen,  your  humble^ 

Obedient  Servants, 
**  The  Committee  of  the  Chair  Maim 
Anti-Truek  AsaocialuM*** 

"Aug.  Uth,  18M.* 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Chairmsksrs 
of  Wycombe  are  combiring  against  wages- 
plunder — but  I  would  warn  them  to  look  for 
help  flrem  themselves,  not  from  any  other  eb*> 
I  would  remind  them  that  the  omflayer  ewsi 
far  more  respect  to  the  workingman,  than  the 
workingman  to  the  employer,  for  labour  is  the 
creator  of  wealth,  the  capitalist  is  msde  by  ths 
workingman.  I  trust  that  they  will  feel  tbs 
true  dignity  of  labour — the  labourer  being  the 
real  nobleman  of  God.  He  that  idles  is  iB> 
ferior  to  bim  thst  works,  be  tbst  lives  uisa 
the  toil  of  ethsre,  and  works  opt  bkni*%^ 
the  man  who  shoald  be  hmmbU  jm  JJti$  m^ 
that  will  not  vfork,ntmtrMlkm* 
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CiLBAP  BIBLES  AND  PfiMALS 
PROSTITUTION. 

A  MXRTUio  WM  held  a  kUoH  time  since  In  Lon- 
don,— whteh  was  called  to  deprecate  the  low 
"WAgjcs  given  by  the  Bible  Society,  to  their 
bin^tn.  At  tbU  mtetiof  it  wm  provod  that 
poor  irOQeQ  who  bind  "the  word  of  Clnd" 
AfQ  so  badly  paid  for  their  labour  that  tiny 
frequeatly  r^ort  to  prostitutioD,  to  make  up 
fvr  tkB  mciency  of  wages,  in  order  to  keep 
aoiil  mnA  body  tog<  ilu  >  .  Think  of  this,  reader, 
t»ben  you  go  to  the  "  liouse  of  God."  and  see 
"  the  man  of  God  "  in  the  pulpit  turn  over  the 
UftVM  of  "Godji  word,"  and  then  tbink  of  the 
iBlinnte  ooBnezion  cstisting  between  fk^i.vlb 
PB08TITUTI0N'  and  CHEAP  DiuLii^s,  acd  ask  yoiir- 
^l^vet  ll  we,  Christian"  people,  are  not  moiit 
l|i«iUMiiiiil  and  infidel  in  one  7>ractices.  For 
my  own  p«rl  I  nofer  take  the  bible  into  iny 
handsel  never  lee  a  bible  but  I  think  of  the 
pro«titute-making  Bible  Society;  and  worst  of 
all,  the  infamy  of  the  system  is  forced  upon 
my  luiail  when  I  eneouoter  one  of  the  over, 
paid  "reverend"  agents  of  tlhis  proeliivU- 
-   '  '     Bible  Society, 


THE  !FIN-PLATS  W0BKEB8 
OP  WOLVBttHAMPTOy. 

A   STATEMENT  CONTAINING  FACTS 
HITH£RTO  UNPUBLISHED. 

Tam  ease  of  tbe  TiB-plate  Worlcers  of  Wolvcr- 

bampton,  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Ferry, 
though  it  has  excited  much  attention,  h:i.s  not 
elicited  as  much  as  it  deserved;  nor  is  the  case 

Senorally  or  fullr  no  erstood.  It  !•»  tberefore, 
Mmed  neceiiary  to  give  the  following  parti> 
colars, — t!ie  more  so,  a<?  tlio  most  poculitir  cir- 
cumstances attend  the  wboie  strike,  an  >  some 
important  lessons  bave  been  oonveycd  during 
its  progress. 

About  the  year  1843,  Mr.  Perry,  while  other 
masters  were  paying  the  usual  wages,  deter* 
mined  on  efleoting  a  reduction  of  wages.  His 
p^ea  for  so  d  >ing  is  sij^niScant.  It  whs  this : — 
**  He  liad  lost  80  much  by  former  ?itrikcs,  thut 
he  was  obliged  to  make  up  the  didVrence." 
Now,  be  the  former  strikes  right  or  wrong, 
his  logic  amonnts  to  this  :  ^'somebody  else  has 
injur -dmp,  — anfl,  tlu'r<.  tV»rr,  I  will  rt'taliateon 
yoH."  This  is  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  pun- 
ishment with  a  vengeance  !  This  is  the  story 
of  tbe  wolf  a^d  lamb  reneirod  i-^**  if  you  did'nt 
trou'  fe  till'  water*,  your  forefathers  did  some 
time  or  otlief  ;  thcn  fure,  I'll  devmir  you." 
Tlius  Mr.  fi  i  ry  tried  to  rob  Peter  in  order  t<> 

fly  Fan).— be,*at  tlie  same  time,  being  tbe 
iiul  himself. 

"But  mark  t  —  th  s  circumstance  tenches  : 
tbat  strikes  are  but  surjace-rcmcdipif  and 

ttelk  mi  irbtpfi  jtflfli  omployer  is  d^tad*  ho 


will  take  the  ^t  opportunity— and  be  will 
^nd  li  or  make  lt»  too^lbr  renewing  tBe  re* 

ductton  in  which  he  once  might  fail. 

The  men  bore  this  for  a- while,— until,  find- 
ing the  other  masters  paying  the  usual  higher 
rate  of  wages,  and  not  ooaeeivinff  wb:^  they 
should  just  be  branded  with  a  mark  of  ioferU 
ority,  and  suffer  a  heavy  peenniary  lo«(?,  with- 
out any  tangible  reason  for  the  same  either  by 
the  slate  of  the  maritetl»  or  by  any  other  eanss^ 
—they  detofmincd  oft  demanding  the  same 
rate  of  xrn^reH  as  that  payed  by  other  emph>yers 
in  Wolverhampton. 

Mr.  Perry  refused  to  aeoede  to  their  request, 
and  the  men  struck  — being  supported  and 
countenanced  hy  the  Xatioval  Tradt'ih'  TJ.viot. 
Perry  forthwith  prosecuted  the  men  for  con- 
8  pi  racy.  Tbe  case  was  brought  before  the 
mayor  of  Wolrerfaampton  Ibr  aroitratlon,  with 
Perry's  ronscnt.  The  mayor  sjave  the  case  in 
favour  of  the  men,  and  then  Mr.Fcny  refuted 
to  abide  by  the  award  f 

To  avenge  himself  on  the  msyorj  be  pnb- 
lished  a  pimi-'ilit,  in  which  he  accused  the 
men  and  thi^o  who  had  decided  in  their  favour, 
of  Chartism  and  "  infidelity."  It  is  amusing 
how  all  the  enemies  ol  Chartism  are  obliged  to 
bear  testinionv  to  Its  worth  :  if  ever  a  man 
commits  an  independent,  manly,  honest  action, 
— if  be  stands  forth  for  right  and  justice — the 
eaerolss  of  both  set  him  down  as  a  CnAaTisT. 
*'  Verily,  out  of  your  own  mouths  shall  ye 
stand  convicted."  As  to  the  charge  of  infi- 
delity, we  will  see  whom  that  fits,  presently. 

The  mayor  pabUsbed  a  pamphlet  iu  reply, 
in  Tiadieatioii of  bii conduct;  but.  while  tho 
paper-war  was  going  on  between  the  rich,  au 
amusing  incident,  and  one  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, dirersiSed  tbe  proceedings.  Hr,  Peiry, 
a  member  of  the  statc-cbareh  pefsaomon,  weni 
one  Sunday  to  tako  the  s:Acramenf.  We  are 
iafurmed  that  tbe  clergyman,  on  his  approaob- 
i  ng  the  altar,  asked  him  if  he  had  yet  arranged 
his  quarrel  with  his  men.  On  his  answering 
with  sanctimonious  gravity,  "  ho  had  not," 
the  clergyman,  mtt<£  to  bis  honour,  replied, 
"  then  he  was  not  in  a  fitting  state  to  rsoeire 
the  Lord's  supper/'  and  refuted  to  admimtter 
it  to  Mm!  A  very  unusual  sompe  on  the 
{>art  of  a  state-church  minister. 

Meanvvhile  the  quarrel  kept  progressing, 
and, as  already  stated,  the  men  being  indicted 
for  conspiracy,  were  tried  at  Stafford,  and 
there,  by  Justice  Erie,  found  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy aud  unlawful  combination. 

Thus,  though  the  municipal  power,  and 
the  ecclesia-stical  powrr,  to'^othfr  with  public 
opiiiion  hr^A  c^iven  tlio  meu  right,  the  law 
orticer.^  ui  iha  crowu  declared  them  wrong. 

The  trades  forthwith  moved  the  case  into 
tho  Quoou's  Bench  by  w  nlo^  ccrti  yrari — and 
the  trial  will  come  on  during  tiio  autumn. 

Though  t)iu  caao  thud  far  is  one  of  un* 

irootedliitereat^  and  at^inded  with  t)>f  D^oet 
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unusual  features,  its  mOftt  instruoUTe  points 
BtllL  rest  UQtold. 

About  this  time,  the  period  for  tbe  munir 
cipal  cleotiona  had  arrived,  and  Mr.  Perry, 
who  had  enjoyed  the  office  of  Town  Council- 
lor, again  presented  himself  as  a  candidate. 
The  working-men  of  Wolverhampton  now 
resolved  on  trying  whether  theyhadnot  power 
to  prevent  a  man  who  had  treated  them  in 
such  a  manner,  irom  becoming  one  of  the 
publio  offieen  of  their  town.  Aeoordingly, 
they  formed  an  election  committee,  cenTaaaed 
the  town,  and  pat  forward  an  employer, 
named  Walton,  to  oppose  Perry — and,  despite 
oil  the  exertions  of  the  latter,  succeeded  in 
catrying  their  candidate ! 

Mr.  Pony's  brother,  who  was  alao  on  the 
council,  uovv  resigned  his  seat,  in  order  that 
Peny  might  again  come  forward,  and  avenge 
his  defeat.  Again  the  working- men  displayed 
the  power  of  their  organisation — and  again 
th|^  succeeded  in  carrying  their  man  ! 

Two  vacancies  occurring  shortly  afterwards, 
the  Perry's  were  afraid  of  contesting  the  cUc- 
tiona  ill  their  own  persons  again — but  put 
forward  two  of  their  intimate  friends  and 
supporters.  Again  the  working-men  caUied 
to  the  field,  and,  hi  both  instiwces,  carried 
their  candidates  tnumpliartVy  once  vioi"' 

What  an  important  lesaon  docs  this  not 
read  m,  as  to  the  fruits  of  oi:ganisatioD,  and 
as  to  the  weak  point  of  the  enemy!  Take 
that  lesson  to  licart  working-men!    In  tlie 
law  courts  you  are  defeated — in  the  labour- 
market  you  are  defeated  (because  the  masters 
can  always  under  the  cxistiog  system  keep 
the  mipply  of  hired  labour  greater  than  the 
deinaud)  :  your  remedy  is  tiiercforc  to  obtain 
legidlutive  power — so  that  you  can  alter  the 
. ,  laws^and  this  you  can  do  only,  when  you 
have  the  power  to  TiTakk  them — when  you 
have  the  power  to  represent  your,selveH.  by 
sending  your  own  men  into  the  House  of 
Parliament   Was  ever  a  more  striking  lesson 
given,  as  to  tlio  power  of  political  organisa- 
tion.    You  can  a^  easily  obtain  majorities 
in  other  muuicipalitiei^,  as  iu  thatj  you 
can  as  easily  return  a  working*inan  as  an 
employer  ;  you  can  as  easily  return  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  as  a  Town  Councillor— if 
you  have  but  sufficient  numbers,  and  sufli- 
eient  union.    You  may  tinker  away  to 
eternity  at  your  condition,  with  the  p-tf^tf^r 
laws — MAKE  NEW  ONHS — and  you  can  do  that 
More  easily,  than  you  can  keep  up  wages  at 
a  cortam  level,  under  the  extstmg  system. 
Nay  !  the  last  is  an  impossibility  —for  you 
can  only  go  onward,  or  fall  back — don't  tor 
a  moment  fancy,  that  you  can  stond  still. 
Tou  must  either  risOf  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  present  labouT  systom — or  you  must  fall 

beneath  it. 

But  to  ro3ume :  Peny  finding  a  difficulty 
in  pioooring  English  bands  to  woik  for  him, 


engage cl  a  number  of  irenchmen  at  Paha, 
without  lelling  them  the  particuluni  of  til* 
case.   As  soon,  however,  as  they  discovered 

the  circnmstancea  attending  the  strike,  the^ 
g:al]ant  men  struck  also,  refxmd  to  take  bmd 
out  of  the  months  of  their  Englith  ftrrtlkrw;  and 
forthwith  returned  to  Fhmoel  Honour- 
honour  to  them !  Let  no  one  say  the  French 
working-classes  hate  the  English.  It  is  a  foul, 
injurious  libel !  The  union  of  peoples  is  the  M 
of  tyrants — and  those  men  gave  us  a  practical 
lesson.  Would  that  such  fraternity  e>i8t?<i 
in  all  cases  among  the  various  bodies  of  iiu 
English  working-classes  themselves  1 

Perry  then  sent  over,  and,  in  a  similar  wir, 
got  hold  of  some  German  workmen  !  Ji;:t 
these,  too,  as  soon  as  thoy  understood  tiio 
case,  expressed  their  dcciue  to  leave  their 
employment,  and  defer  the  aocomplishmest 
of  their  wish  only,  until  sufficient  funds  are 
raised  to  take  them  back. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Wolverhajuptou 
h^trike— that  now  awaits  a  legal  decision  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Meanwhile 
funds  are  needed  for  the  trial.  Tf/e  vnslo'i 
are  mlfscribing  together  to  support  and  back 
Perry. — What  are  the  wotking-dasses  doin^ 
to  support  and  back  up  THE  SCEX 1 

Look  to  it— working-men !  The  question 
is  not  merely  whether  the  wages  ot  Peiry  a 
men  shall  bo  raised  to  your  standard— bat 
whether  yoitrtAtUl  be  puUed  down  to  theirs. 

It  is  your  question,  all  of  you,  fully  as  much 
as  theii-3.  For,  let  the  Perrys  cai-ry  their 
point,  and  you  will  have  other  masters  saying  . 
**  we  must  lower  your  wages  as  much  also— 
for  wo  compete  in  the  same  maiket  with 
Perry,  and  it  we  don't  lower  wages,  he  will 
undci-scU  us. 

Thhik  of  this  I  And  think,  also,  that  tlU 
is  not  merely  a  case  affecting  tin-plate  workers 
— but  all  trades, — for  once  let  capital  be 
able  capriciously  to  enforce  any  r^octioB 
they  please,  and  you  will  all  <  i  you  soon 
enough  feel  the  consequence  of  aUowingsaeii 
a  precedent  to  be  established. 

Again,  tl.e  following  broad  question  is 
involved  in  the  result  of  this  trial : 

Shall  mastera  be  aUoxved  to  combine  to  hring 
wages  dnvm,  and  shall  workmen  noi  be  alloicd 
to  combine  to  keep  them  up  / 


A  SIGN  FAOM  THB  W£ST. 

Tns  SraiKB  at  Rbodx  Islaks.— The  mill 
operatives  at  Rhode  Island  struck  a  long  tima 
?ino9  against  a  reduction  in  their  w»g* 
amounting  to  25  per  cent.  That  strike  ooO' 
tiDues  still,  being  one  of  the  leiigert  ea  reeori 

What  eaaUed  the  nuiattti  to  wii 
wages  ? 

Surplus  of  wages-labour.  '  * 

What  foi«ed  the  men  to  strike? 
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Surplus  of  wage^Ubour. 

What  hna  enabled  the  nuAten  to  nuunUin 
their  position  f 

Sorplm  ofwagci'lalKrar. 

This  js  in  truth  *'a  u\gR  from  the  w^t.' 
It  proves  that  tho  demnnd  for  eroployroent 
settine  larger  tliao  the  demand  for  workmen* 
It  is  the  beginning  of  migee  slavery !  Every 
year  fresh  shoals  swami  ia  from  Kuro()e  to 
•well  the  corapetitiye  surplus  — nn<l  unless  they 
can  be  located  in  the  far  west  mure  rapidly 
fkio  they  eoDie  in  from  the  far  east — ^vnlen 
you  can  bneket  them  out  more  quickly  tlinn 
the  floods  tuinlilc  in,  the  Tps«el  of  American 
labour  nmstgo  down,  even  as  it  has  foundered 
in  England,  on  Ihoie  fookt  of  capital  which  it 
had  iCaelf  weated. 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  OPERATIVES 
EM PLOTED  IN  THE  FLANNEL  TRADE 
AT  NEWTOWN,  WALE& 

tBM  aaMrtioa  which  you  hare  made  that  it  is 
neilew  to  expeet  any  relief  ivom  the  present 

laws,  as  \or\rr  ns  the  rich  have  tho  ndmtrustvn- 
tion  of  tbein,  is  amply  proved  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  admintttered  in  Newtown. 
There  the  Factory  Act  ia  regularly  and  syste- 
naticaily  violateti  bv  the  m-ister?,  whilo  tlio 
Truck  Act  ia  also  mast  bhAniefuUy  and  openly 
evaded,  and  ai  often  violated  without  any  at- 
tempt at  secresy.  '  Out  of  about  thirty  master 
manufacturers,  fourteen  are  dii  e  -thf  i)il>')  esfed 
in  "  Tamnitf  «/iO/>«, 'and  when  a  person  ^oes  to 
work  for  any  of  tho  above  masters,  he  la  ex- 
pected to  take  out  all  bis  pruvi.oinna  from  his 
sh'>p,  or,  if  ho  will  not  conjply  witfi  t!iis  i  nic, 
hu  ii  soon  sent  about  his  business.    The  [trovi- 
sions  in  the  above  shops  are  invariably  i>old  at 
a  higher  price  than  what  they  could  b«  bought 
for  in  the  market.    Flour  generally  averages 
6d.  per  bushel,  sugar  Id.  per  pound,  and  all 
other  things  in  proportion.    Their  payment  of 
ihe  higher  price  it  eoi^rced  by  the  following 
refinement  of  ingenuity  :— The  masters  take 
care,  nctt  to  pay  tnfir  iven  fintil  ilte  marki't  has 
tten  eiotcd,thw  y'lrtu&iiy  c<^MHKLLi.>io  them  to 
take  the  whole  of  the  ariiclee  eoatamcd  at 
their  price,    I  have  often  seen  men  sneaking 
<r  other  places  to  buy*  the  same  at  if  U^veere 
yuiiig  to  fteal, 

■  Id  Older  to  evade  the  Track  Ael,  It  Is  oosto- 

mary  fcr  the  master  to  pay  in  the  shop^  and  as 
toon  a'^  the  workmen  receive  their  wages,  they 
are  transferred  over  to  the  other  tide  of  the 
« etmntir  to.  tho  mistren,  to  pay  for  the  articles 
tkat  they  have  been  allowed  orcdit  for  In  the 
week. 

Another  grievance  that  we  have  to  complain 
of  ii,  thai  we  aro  often  taken  away  from  our 
*^ork  at  the  bidding  of  the  maater»  to  do  extra 
job*  for  him,  but  receiving  no  pay  for  them. 
Th&i  oor  masten  can  plant  poUtocs  and  dig 


them  again  without  paying  anything  for  the 
work,  except  a  little  food  for  the  men  while 
they  are  at  the  job,  and  it  is  venr  often  the 
CMC  that  they  are  not  even  allowed  this  mise- 
rable stipend.  Again  they  have  to  make  hay, 
and  as.M8t  in  the  gi'nin  harvest,  if  the  master 
baa  cot  any.  i  have  known  men  upon  fickle 
weatlier»  losing  as  mochas  three  or  four  days 
from  thetrwork  at  the  hay,  and  not  receiving 
ono  farthing  for  their  rn nMo,*  vchWc  at  tha 
same  time  tho  master  would  k^e^  the  pay  of 
fAeflf  for  fftc  hehbine  and  whedt/  But  thta  is 
not  all :  for  scarcely  a  week  elapses  that  we 
are  not  called  to  sonic  job  or  other,  such  ns  to 
carry  flannels  from  the  factory  to  the  ware- 
houses of  the  drapers,  and  wool  In  the  same 
way.  I  have  been  obliged  to  carry  such  up- 
wards of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  to  do  this 
threo  times  coucecutively,  without  stopping, 
which  would  cause  the  loss  of  nearly  half  a  day 
before  we  could  come  into  working  trim  again, 
when,  pcrhnps,  th<"  innstrr  not  eon>i>l"tirig  the 
bargaiti  with  the  draper,  w  e  were  obliged  in  the 
evening  to  fetch  the  goods  b.ack  agaiu,  so  that  a 
whole  day  woald  be  nearly  spoiled.  This  oecnm 
in  ?nmc  shops  very  often.  So  that  the  man  is 
taken  from  that  work  at  which  he  earns 
wages,  to  other  work,  for  which  he  earns  no  • 
thing.  But  I  have  now  to  expose  one  of  the 
iiK  3t  (  nnrmouR  j"ggh'«  practised.  Let  the 
working-man  do  as  much  or  ns  little  as  he  may, 
he  mmt  always  pay  for  his  bobbins,  and  always 
pay  the  tame/  It  is  the  custom  in  this  town 
for  the  weavers  to  pny  li.  per  week  to  tho  mas- 
ter for  the  bobbins,  nml  t!ie  (Jenny)  spinners 
2s.  per  week  !  as  a  iranic-ront.  Now,  the 
ntattere  make  each  a  large  tuin  out  of  the  ho^in 
and  wht't!  money,  that  they  generally  ptU  morb 
woHKMKX  on  than  their  cap:tnf  ^cill  alloif'  n  mp' 
ply  of  fnil  work  for,  'i  lius,  if  a  master  has 
enough  capital  to  keep  twenty  weavers  and  ten 
spinners  on  at  full  work,  if  he  puts  ten  more 
weavers  and  five  more  spinners  on,  it  will  make 
a  difference  in  the  year  of  iifiy-two  pounds  to 
put  into  the  master's  pockets  But,  perhaps 
you  will  scarcely  credit  that  such  is  the  case. 
I  do  not  fear  contradiction,  fi<j  I  could  easily 
provo  that  this  is  often  done  in  Newtown.  I 
have  known  a  master,  and  I  worked  for  him 
myself  some  fcw  years  ago,  keep  about  forty 
looms  at  work,  whilst  the  workmen  had  not 
half  enough  work  to  do,  and  were  often  forced 
to  run  about  from  one  place  to  another  to  seek 
it.  But  if  one  of  tho  workmen  vonld  have  tho 
audacity  to  ask  the  Tnaster  for  a  part  of  the 
bobbin  or  wheel  money  for  the  time  that  we 
waited  without  work,  be  would  burst  into  the 
most  fearful  rage,  and  tell  us  tli  it  if  we  did  not 
like  it,  we  might  leave,  and  go  about  oar  busi- 
ness,— he  could  get  plenty  of  others  to  take  our 
place. 

*  It  will  be  understood  by  the  reader  that  the  ope. 
ratives  w  ork  piece-work— not  at  reguUr  daiij  waj^e. 
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NOTES  TO  THE  VEOPtt. 


Some  years  ago,  the  weft  was  spun  upon 
Qopa»  And  these  W6r«  ddivered  out  tu  the  weaver, 

Vfho  TTOuld  get  sotre  tme  of  the  family  to  wind 

them  U[)on  bobbins;  cither  hU  wile,  ur  cue  of 

the  youngsters ;  and  these  would  sometimes  do 

H  for  other  woi^iiiid,  besides  their  own  family. 

and  ly  th"?  mean?  many  old  persons,  as  well  BS 

children,  ^^  re  pelting  a  comfortable  living ;  but 

by  a  slight  improvement  in  the  jennies,  the 

neater  got  the  bobUins  span,  and  put,  by  that 

mean*,  ono  shilling  per  week  in  his  pockrt  f  ir 

pvpfv  weaver  ii»  hia  employment!    1  tin  J  that 

1  have  run  my  sulgect  to  a  guod  length.    I  in* 

tended,  if  joa  wonld  thinlc  it  worth  the  tronblo, 

to  giva  m  t  short  tltetch  oi  oar  strikes. 

•  •  *  • 

[i  ho  name  of  this  correspondent  is  withheld 
from  Tftrioua  roMons— but  the  truth  of  hia 
statement  can  be  vouclied  for.  Further  parli- 
oolan  will  be  thaulLfuUy  inserted. — £.  J.j 


THE  STAFFORDSIIIllE  COLLIERS. 

Tnis  oppressed  but  gallant  body  of  men  have 
put  forth  the  foUowiug  appeal  to  the  public 
on  behalf  of  the  men  employed  under  Eiuri 
Granville : — 

'*  Dear  Friends,— We  beg  to  lay  before  you 
a  true  statement  of  the  ghevanceb  now  exist- 
ing between  oofSelTes  and  our  employer,  Earl 
Granville.  The  firsft  grievance  of  which  we 
had  occasion  to  complain  was  through  the 
butties  taking  our  tubs.  *  We  couaidered 
this  to  be  a  pieoa  injuatlco  whidi  we  could 
not  put  up  with.  Wo,  therefore,  manifested 
our  displeasure  to  this  u'^n^e,  aud  told  them 
of  their  injustice ;  and  also  that  if  they  did 
not  change  this  course  we  would  cease  work. 
We  hept  on  for  the  day,  held  a  meeting,  and 
appointed  four  men  to  \\a\t  upon  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, which  was  done  on  the  drd  of  July. 
They  related  to  him  our  grievance,  and  he 
told  them  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business  of  the  butties.  So  hero  the  inter- 
view ended.  The  other  pits  stopped  because 
they  wanted  a  ru^u  of  id.  per  day.  They 
also  appointed  a  deputation,  to  wait  upon  Mr. 
Lancaster,  to  convey  a  letter  to  him,  which 
they  did  on  the  30th  of  July.  He  stated  that 
ho  could  not  possibly  hold  out  auy  hopes  of 
a  rise  of  wages,  for  coals  were  selling  for  se 
UttU  in  the  marltet*   We  told  him  that  it 

*  A  tub  is  a  waggon  of  coals,  containing  about 
nine  or  ten  hundred  weight.  Twenty  of  the*e 
tabs  are  rectoued  to  make  eight  tons  ot  coaltt  lor 
triiich  they  pay  9s.  6d.  Out  of  tlua  we  have  to 
pay  2s.  2d.,  aud  in  some  insiance«  '.h.,  for  wagon- 
ing  them,  and  we  Imve  to  had  nil  uur  own  tools, 
such  as  plekt,  hammers,  candles,  powder,  and 
everything  we  need  to  work  with.  They  beg.in 
^st  by  talung  one,  tlieu  two,  until  they  reach^  a 
doaoiL  Thar  have  sinof  taksa  sixtsenlm  one 


was  his  own  fault  that  they  were  selling  for  so 
little,  for  it  was  himself  that  first  reduoed 
their  selling  prices,  fie  Btntcd  that  ho  waa 
compelled  to  do  so  to  get  custom.  We^told 
him  we  thought  it  was  very  bad  policy  on 
his  part  to  reduce  prices  to  that  degree  as  to 
render  it  im]io?:~ible  for  him  to  pay  the  ?ame 
amount  as  other  respectable  coal- masters.  He 
stated  that  he  was  not  aware  that  any  master 
was  giving  more  wages  than  himsdlf ;  but  we 
I  tol  I  h:in  that  at  various  pits  they  were  re- 
coivinL':  1  ^.  per  day.  But  he  seenici  to  doubt 
our  word,  aud  told  ui^  to  wait  upuu  Lim  iu 
the  moming;  in  the  meantime,  ho  would 
send  round  a  man  to  jnakc  inquiries  as  to  the 
truth  of  our  report,  ^^'e  accordingly  waited 
upon  him  the  next  morning,  but  uothiug 
passed  worthy  of  notice,  only  that  lie  had 
found  the  truth  of  our  statement.  Nothing 
remarkable  has  since  passed. 

Dear  Friends,  do  we  deserve  more  wragra  f 
We  answer.  Yes !  for  these  simple  reasons. 
If  we  have  4s.  per  day,  tltat,  upou  an  average, 
will  not  exceed  18s.  per  week  the  year  rotind, 
as  wo  scarcely  ever  reach  more  than  four 
days  and  a  half  per  weeh.  But  sapposing 
we  should  reach  sut  days,  the  wagss  will  be 
none  too  ranch,  considering  what  we  are  ex- 
posed tOj  and  the  places  we  have  to  work  iut 
for  if  we  should  escape  a'  snddep  accidenl^ 
like  that  which  happened  so  recently  at  Ub- 
bcrley,  we  arc  compelled  to  toil  all  aay  long 
in  water  and  dust,  iu  a  foul  atmosphere,  which 
gradually  uuderuiiues  the  frame,  and  hastens 
death; 

There  are  upw^aids  of  500  men  on  strike. 
About  or.c  half  of  tliose  are  married,  and 
have,  ou  an  average,  about  two  children  each, 
making  a  total  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
looking  up  to  you  for  support  in  this  their 
righteous  cause.  Will  you  please  to  give 
OxB  P*XNY  for  this  purpose  1. 

ThB  IflWEBS  tfS  SffBlKK. 


LIPB.  HOPE,  TRUTH,  AND 

Life  may  chnngc,  but  it  may  tly  not  ; 
Hope  may  vanish,  liutcan  die  not; 
Truth  be  veiled,  but  !?t}ll  it  huroeth; 
Love  repulsed, — Iul  ii  returueth. 

Tet,  were  life  a  cbarnel,  were 
Hone  lay  coffined  withdisnair: 
Tett  were  truth  a  sacred  tie; 
Love  were  lost— if  liberty. 

I>nt  not  life  its  soul  of  light, 
Hope  its  iris  of  deli^lit, 
Truth  its  propiiei's  robe  to  wear, 
Love  its  power  to  give  and  bsar* 

Cursed  bf  the  gold  that  fildf  theS|fittMi4 
fiwehiadof  thelooll  ^ 
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OOMPiLED  FROM 

Tax  JOURKAL  07  A  OCMOGRIT.  THE  COSfFBSSIONS  OF  A  PBMAQ0Q9JS,  AlH^ 

3BE  MIRVTES  OF  A  8FT. 

(Contiaiwd  limn  Fo.  18.) 

CHAPTER  21.— Toe  Attack. 


Tlic  coTintennnce  of  Doivil!«  bri^hteneff 
nhaa  William  Latimer  was  announced  as  the 
nnwonted  visitor — and  with  him  was  one 
wb«m  h«  bad  taken  up  on  the  road,  Edward, 
the  younpj  mechanic,  Though  the  apprehen- 
Bion  of  an  attack  had  almost  subsided  from  the 
mind  ot  the  merchant  and  the  inhabitants  of 
hit  bottM,  the  fMreseoct  of  any  friendly  reia- 
forcemoDt  waa  welcome  at  such  a  time,  and  (he 
pR^t  estrangement  was  no  lonf^pr  nppai  ei;t  in 
the  frank  manner  of  the  ever-reud/  Duiville. 
But  liir  dUfereot  wero  tlio  Mtaff*  in  tho  bmst 
of  Adeline.  Joy,  fear,  hopes,  surprise,  and  love 
were  thcTO-  nd  fluide  her  ailent,  and  embar- 
rassed. 

l«tiiiiflr  bowed  coldly  to  tlit  father,  bat 
to^  ^0  band  of  Adeline  with  that  fervent, 
yet  respectfnl  manner,  whirh  the  consciousness 
of  opright  love,  and  the  manly  candour  of  its 
udte^Saed  avowal,  both  wananted  and 
prompted.  The  eyes  of  the  yoang  man  rested 
on  Bludore,  but,  with  that  natural  aversion 
which  the  straight  of  soal  has  for  the  crooked 
of  tout,  be,  thoagh  tfftconedomly  to  hioieelf, 
scarcely  mnmed  the  eager,  anxious  tdatatioo 
of  the  usurer,  who  gasped  forth: 

"  What  is  the  matter !  Oh  dear  I  are  they 
coining  to  cut  our  throats?    Well !  Weil  t 

Ed#ard,  the  yoaogf  mechanic,  maintained 
that  quiet  self  possesfion  which  t!\e  gentleman  | 
of  nature  possesses  so  pre-eminently  above  the 
gentleman  of  society,  and  which  sorrow 
lei^htena  lata  noble  dignity.  A  sorrowful 
man  is  almoat  always  gtaoefnl*  oalm,  and  self- 
possessed. 

*•  Mr.  Dorville  I  '*  said  Latimer — '*  you  have 
BO  time  to  spare.  Yon  moet  qatt  the  house 
with  Miss  Dorville  withoBt  a noaieaVsdelaj-^ 
as  you  value  your  life." 

"Why  sol" — and  the  banker  turned  very 
psio. 

"The  mill-hands  are  marchinr?^  down  upon 
yo'i,  and  vowing  vengence.  I  hear  J  it  from 
their  conversation  just  in  time  to  hurry  here 
and  warn  you.  I  faaai.  my  friend,  Edward, 
here,  wandering  alone  upon  the  moor,  niul  he 
consented  nt  my  rerjoest  to  mount  behind  and 
help  you  or  defend  yon,  as  the  ease  might  be." 

**]Iov  ab^  I  thao^  you,  my  dear  friend!" 

V^pl  $om,  Iffr.  Dorville!"  said  Edward. 
''Tott  owe  me  no  thanks — for  T  come  not  to 
•sve  yott — I  coma  to  save  that  poor  young 


lady,  T  come  to  save  my  friend,  Mr.  Latimer, — 
and,  above  all,  I  come  to  save  the  cause  to 
which  I  belong,  from  the  stain  of  aheddiog*' 
blood  by  midnight  violence — but,  as  fyt  yon^ 

The  young  mechanic  made  a  long'  pause- — and 
as  the  eyes  of  the  working-man  rested  on  the 
banker,  the  blood  and  tears  of  hundreds  whom 
bis  factories  had  slain  by  stow  torturO  Osme 

pourinp  on  him  like  a  steady  stream. 

*'  On  dear  !  which  -^Ta}'— I  htur  Lb  cm  coming; 
now,  i  thiuk — ^ahew  us  the.  way  to  tiy  i "  said 
Bludore. 

They  cannot  be  here  yet — I  passed  them  a 
mile  oil— there  is  tlie  difference  of  their  march, 
and  the  gallop  ut  my  horse  belweea  yea  as^ 
destructlOB— basten  I" 

**  Shall  we  have  time  for  the  carriajtv," iiid 
Dorville — "  for  you  hear  the  weather  ]^ 

And  iadeed,  a  change  had  come  over  Ui^ 
night,  a  learftil  howling  of  the  wInA  among 
the  hills  foretold  the  coming  storm,  and  sounded 
like  the  yells  and  hootings  of  a  frontic  crowd  ; 
while  the  dead  braocliea  and  withered  le^es 
torn  aff  the  trass  where  wbiried  agrfBsttba 
casements  like  the  fingers  of  the  first  avong^ 
tampering  with  the  tastening'^  of  the  house. 

"  You  must  itly  oa  foot — whatever  the  wea* 
tber— your  aarriage  wonli  tvwtl  vour  flight" 

"  So  be Ul  JOB  taka ean of  Adalia^  wlitts 
I  collect  iny  papers.** 

"  You  have  no  time  for  that,  Mr.  DorfUiel 
I  warn  you,  delay  is  death." 

"  I  must  take  my  papers  witb  BMw  TIm^ 
sands  of  pounds  depend  on  their  poe8e8StOD,"--<r> 
and  off  he  hurried  to  his  oabioet,  despite  the 
entreaties  of  Latimer  and  AideUni^  and  tbs 
frenzied  prayers  of  BIttdore.  fiomehow  jQT 
other,  he  had  mislaid  them — he  searched  hift 
desk  and  his  portmanteau — but  tbey  were  not 
to  bo  found — possiUy  the  trepidation  of  his 
search  might  bo  tho  cause.  At  this  momeDi 
a  loud  bla.«t  shook  tlio  mansion,  and  n  heavy 
deluge  announced  that  the  atorm  had  burst 
above  them ;  in  thctr  fear  they  were  reoklesa 
of  the  elenrents  indeed,  but  a  sound  seemed  to 
conio  with  the  blast,  that  struck  a  deadly 
terror  to  the  liateuecs— ic  WAS  ij^kf^  the  shont  of 
a  multitude. 

«  Latimer,**  cried  Dorville,  *' don't  wait  for 
rne— take  Adeliao  wiih  yon,  Afrr^^M* 
low.'*  ■ 

Straogo^tbat  avarice  shpnld  makp  bnfpr^ 
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Dorville  wai  an  innate  coward — and  yet  the 
lore  oi  we&kh  made  him  deliberately  face 
daagtr  nova  terriUetbaB  that  of  thefKlom 

hope  in  ths  bre.acli  of  a  dUputcil  city. 

But  Adeline  refused  to  i\y  without  her 
father,  bhe  wua  uuchauge&biu  iu  Ibe  detcr- 
minatioD. 

•*  Ob,  dearme !  dear  mc  I  Mr.  Latimer!" 
gaipcd  Bludor<», — "That  is  no  rensnu  why  J 
■honid  periah  too!  What  obatinac^  1  buow 
nM  the  way  to  wfetr,  Xr.  Latinar,  and  you 
know  you  caa  oome  back  for  the  lady — and  " 

The  withering  look  of  inexpresaiblo  acorn 
with  which  Latin^r  eoooantered  the  luarer  re- 
dMid  him  to  m  Muag  tilaaea. 

"Lot  me  help  tou,  Mr.  Dorville!"  he  re- 
Samed,  and  dlv**d  his  bony  fingers  amonj*  the 

fapenof  the  banker  to  haaten  the  moaicot  of 
Ight  and  lafety.  la  to  doing,  hia  littlo  flje» 
twiddod»  dfspite  their  fear ;  and  had  the  spec- 
tators been  sufficiently  cool  and  disengaged, 
they  might  bafo  seen  him  transfer  sundry 
dooumenu  into  hb  own  oapaoioaa  poekets, 
whidi  ho  had  seattaiwi  about  unsuspectable 
portions  of  his  dreSf,  where  nobody  else  would 
ever  hare  thought  of  having  such  appur- 
tenances. 

At  last  the  banker's  foam,  etpcaially  for  his 

daughter,  got  the  better  of  his  lore  of  wealth, 
and  dashing  back  his  papers  into  his  desk,  he 
loeked  it  with  a  rain  precantion,  restored  it  Into 
hit  portmanteau,  and  hurriedly  closed  and 
strapped  the  latter,  aa  though,  when  the  house 
itself  could  prove  no  safeguard,  the  poor  fasten- 
ings of  that  case  would  prove  respected  I 

To  SnoxptcMiblo  delight  of  Blodoio^  the 
party  at  length  prepared  for  immediate  cscnp( 
— and  hasteningto  the  back  of  the  ho  uae,  aamoal 
aoreened  from  the  main  road,  opened  the  door 
loading  to  the  offices.  Tbo  rain  and  wind  were 
so  riolent,  that  they  could  not  hear  each  othe i 
•peak,  nor  searcely  could  they  ittand  before  lln 
blast — while  pitcby  darkness  enfolded  even  tin 
BoaNat  object.  Thna  they  emerged  into  the 
ihrubbery.  But  they  bad  not  got  far,  when 
the  gleam  of  a  lantern  fell  upon  ihem,  and  they 
could  see  the  figures  of  aeverai  men  standing  ai 
tho  only  goto  that  bnlcatho  high  park  wall  oo 
that  side  of  the  groandi.  It  was  vain  to 
attempt  a  pamage  there.  Thoie  men  were  eti- 


dently  on  the  watch  for  more  companions,  and 
apart  of  the  attacking  party.  Tbej  were  nn- 
fnwvided  with  meant  of  tnling  the  wall,  and 

the  I'TOiu!  park  bounrlrtry  frected  to  keep  the 
poor outi'i  oni  tlie  land  Uod  k^''  to  a1],TioTvsfrTvd 
to  keep  the  rich  coufiued  withiu  the  grasp  of 
their  oomlag  Ttngeanoft 

However,  Latimer  and  Dorville  were  determ- 
intnl  to  make  another  effort,  and,  accordingly, 
diverged  to  reach  another  outlet — the  only  one 
that  oftred  anjr  chanoo  of  eteapo.  In  taehing 
it,  howevor,  they  distinctly  heard  tbo  mardief 
men  between  them  and  their  object. 

The  atorm  was  increasing  in  fury.  Escape 
by  fli|^t  wat  impottibto— to  wat  eoaceala»tBt» 
for  the  morning  would  reveal  them  at  any  rate— 
and  the  streni'th  of  Adeline  was  sinking,  her 
very  life  was  imperilled  by  the  exposure  to  that 
terriffie  ttoitt,  tho  excitement,  and  Che  nnwcmtid 
exertion. 

"  To  the  house,"  said  Latimer,  and  mrrying 
Adeline  in  his  arms — screerting  her  aa  bt-st  he 
could  lirom  tho  drtndting  tonrtnttt  ho  ltd  the 
way,  the  now  pafalyatd  DorviUo  mochanictlly 
following  his  steps. 

They  reached  the  house — their  atteirpte<l 
flight  having  been  onobtonrod  1^  tbo  few  aar* 
vants,  who,  in  the  absonoe  of  Dorville  in  the 
south  had  been  left  t'  j^uard  the  hous'^.  Tlie  fire 
was  still  smouldering  in  the  grate — and  iltp  old 
hotttekeeper,  numbed  by  sleep,  could  scai  ceky 
succL.d  in  helping  Adeline  to  reeovor  Arom  the 
tfffcts  of  her  exposure  to  the  tempest. 

"  What  on  earth  will  save  us  now  ?  ' '  said 
Dor>'ille— his  collected,  busineta-mittd  giving 
way  to  fear,  at  last  "Courage!  and  nothlag 
else.    Where 's  liludore?" 

Then  it  was  lirst  discovered  that  the  usurer 
had  not  re-enter ed  the  house  with  them.  Lati- 
mer, mnch  at  he  ditUked  him,  went  to  the  door 
to  look  for  him — he  even  ventured  to  call  his 
iianv} — but  the  blast  alone  answered  him,  and 
he  re-clo^ed  oiid  fastened  the  door. 

The  ftw  lervantt  in  tho  hooao  wore  now 
called  together,  and  weapons  placed  in  their 
trembliop  hands — the  fire-arms  were  re-exam- 
ined, and  all  the  wiudowsand  doors  having  beso 
etiefully  latptded,  tho  iihnatta  of  that  ihttd 
dwelling  sat  together,  expecting  tho 
hurricane  to  banit  upon  them. 


THE  LAW  OJP  SUPPLY  ANP  DEMAND, 

OB, 

HOW  TO  lUJUX  XK£  ]&2r£HT*8  OASITOir  AOAUrfiT  HIKSBLF. 


Bkt oBic  adverting  to  tho  working  oi  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  lot  no  eatt  one  glanoe 
at  the  right  of  man.    Dbtinctioas  have  been 
rawn  between  difina  iiglit»  natural  r^ht» 


social  right,  political  right,  and  conveniiMul 
right.  I  hoUtTo  all  tha  vighta  af  mtn  to  bs 
founded  on  ona— liU  rtj^  to  ?tt»-4«l  IM  hi 
nantoliTof 
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We  are  told  that  ke  is  to  "  eat  his  bread  in 
tbd  sweat  of  hU  brow."  Therefore,  ho  is  to 
live  by  work. 

W<'  are  further  toM,  "licthat  wili  network, 
neillier  slinll  lie  oat.  '  Thcreiore,  it  is  liis  duty 
to  work.  But;  tliere  never  wag  a  duty  that 
did  not  inply  a  right— oonaequently  it  to  his 
farther  rhht  to  work. 

But  it  is  a  mockery  to  tell  a  man  "  he  has  a 
right  to  work,"  if  you  do  nut  also  concedu  to 
iiiu  tbe  HimB  of  working,  Tbertferet  mui 
hai  a  rigbt  of  freo  access  to  tb«  means  of 
irork. 

What  are  those  means? 
Land  and  machinery. 

Therefore  man  hail  a  right  of  freo  acOCM  to 

land  and  niarhincry.  TTe  \^  not  bound  to  owe 
his  acc<»8s  to  them  to  ibo  will  of  any  other  man 
—if  it  is  his  rioht,  no  man  ought  to  dopond  on 
apothor  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  right — eon- 

scquenlly,  every  man  has  a  right  of  free  access 
to  land  and  machinery,  independent  oi  the  will, 
title,  or  holding  of  any  other  mant 
-  Bearing  thcso  fundamental  and  ineontro- 
Tcrtible  truths  in  mind,  let  ns  proceed  to 
investigate*  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
how  it  is  brought  to  hear  upon  ear  social 
liato^ 

ttm  I.AW  OF  Supply  axd  DEMAyn,  say  the 
men  of  the  Mnnchester  school,  is  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  society — the  law  of  sunply  and 
demand  must  regnlate  the  valoo  oi  aU  com- 
modities. Labour  is  acommodity,  and  therefore 
it  must  reguhitc  the  price  of  Inbour  as  well. 

*  The  law  0*  mpply  and  demand  means,  that 
when  tho  supply  of  an  artiolo  grows  larger, 
without  the  demand  for  it  increasing  in  the 
snme  proportion,  thnt  article  must  fall  in 
price.  And,  on  tho  other  hand,  when  the 
supply  of  an  article  grows  smaller*  wbilo  the 
demand  for  it  remains  the  same,  diminishes  in 
less  degree,  or  {noreaiei,  tliat  artido  must  rise 
in  price. 

Accordingly,  they  say,  that  all  interference 
1)etween  labour  and  capital  is  unjust,  tyranni- 
cal and  uiiwise — for  the  price  of  labour  will 
find  its  own  level,  according  to  the  comparative 
scarcity  or  plenty  of  the  article. 

*  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  t)ie  Manchester  school 
—and,  no  doubt,  tho  doctrine  Is  perfectly  true 
and  logical  in  itself — but  it  is  at  the  appUea' 
tion  of  the  doctrine,  that  I  take  exception,  I 
contend  that  its  application  is  one<8ided. 

I  admit,  that  if  fair  play  were  nlloT^  cd  to 
labour,  all  interference  between  labour  and 
capital  would  be  unnecessary — but  I  assert 
that  such  fair  play  nob  being  allowed,  the 
iaterference  becomes  an  absolute  necessity  bv 
tlie  law  of  self  flefeiiro.  I  assert  that  capital, 
being  poasee&ed  of  a  monopoly  of  political  and 
•Miftl  power,  uses  that  power  so*  as  always  to 
•Mnie  the  supply  of  hireaUe  labour  remaining 
greater  thnn  the  demand— so  as  always  to  keep 
»  coupetitire  reserve  in  the  labour  market,  by 


which  to  force  wages  down,  and  keep  the  wage* 
slare  beneath  the  heel  of  caj^taL 
How  did  this  originate^  and  hov  ii  ibis 

maintained  ? 

The  Times,  in  its  leading  article  of  the  fith 
of  July  last,  says,  "for  a  whole  generation 
man  tuw  been  a  dmg  in  this  oonntry  and  popu- 
'ation  a  nuisance."  Lict  us  exaadno  into  the 
rt:ason  for  this  state  of  thinjrs. 

At  the  aooessiott  ut  the  iudor  Line,  the 
Baronial  power  Ml  The  great  noblea  dared 
no  longer  fight  against  their  king,  nor  make  war 
among  themselves.  Accordingly  they  had  no 
longer  need  for  fortified  castles,  nor  for  men 
to  garrisoa  them,  or  take  the  fiehl.  *^  Man,** 
therefore,  to  tbimi,  "became  n  dnig«  and 
population  n  nuisnnee." 

Soon,  an  additional  cause  began  to  operate : 
Tho  persecution  of  the  Huguenoto  and  Fpstes* 
tants  and  tho  Ix>w  Countries  drove  a  number 
of  religious  refugees  to  England.  Tho  "Walloons 
came  over,  and  brought  with  them  the  art  of 
woollen  manufaetnre,  factories*  weveeitablished 
—and  here,  indeed,  a  safety  valve  was  opened 
for  the  now  superfluous  rural  population. 

Bat  the  great  landlord  now  found  it  more 
profitable  to  sell  wool  than  to  sell  corn,  owing 
to  the  increased  demand  fbr  the  former  in  con- 
sequence of  the  woollen  manufacture.  He 
therefore  consolidated  his  small  farms,  that  is, 
he  turned  several  small  farms  into  one  largo 
one,  and  he  moreover  converted  com  land  into 
grasf  land.  This  caused  an  enormous  dis- 
placement of  the  agricultural  population,  tho 
large  farm  system  employing  fewer  hands  than 
the°smaii  farm  system,  and  pasturage  requiring 
fewer  men  than  arable  tillage.— Soon  there- 
fore the  flow  of  hiroable  labour  into  tho 
manufucturing  districts  began  to  be  greater 
than  the  need  for  that  labour  in  tho  market— 
The  tupply  became  larger  than  tKe  demand. 

That  instant^  <«man  became  a  dru^"  The 
employer  saw  tho  time  was  come  for  him  to 
reduce  wages.   The  men  resisted— they  struck 

 bat  the  employer  oould  afford  to  say  to  them 

«•!  don't  want  you— if  you  don^t  like  my 
terms,  you  may  go  about  your  business" — for 
he  looked  over  the  hnngry  crowds  of  the  unem- 
ployed wlio  thronged  around  his  doors,  and 
was  enabled  to  add  "  if  ycu  don't  like  my 
terms,  do  you  see  those  starving  thousands  ? 
They  are  ready  to  work  for  me  on  any  con- 
ditions 1  may  propose."— And  so  they  were, 
labour  had  become  "a  drug,"  one  man  trod 
upon  the  heel  of  the  other— the  factory  market 
was  not  lnr<;n  enough  for  tiic  constantly  in- 
creasing throng  of  factory  slaves,  the  mmopoiy 

*  Though  the  domestic  system  subsequently  ob- 
tained, for  a  time,  yet  it  is  an  interesting  fact, 
that  at  the  commencement  of  our  manufacturing 
industry,  a  kind  of  factory  system  waa  cstabU^ed 
— birge  buihliTifTf  like  Glastonbury  Abbey,  being 
devoted  to  the  weavers. 
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•f  ll«  Aai{  TUROWN  THK  WOaKlHQ-UAS 

FROM  THE  LAND  IRfO  VHB  VA7I0BT. 

While  tiiia  evil  was  pi-ogreasing,  anotbor  arose 
to  co-op<:>r:itc  witli  it :  macbioery  began  to  be 
applied  to  luaaufactures. 

Mtehinety  oaght  to  be,  and  might  benaide, 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  the  working- 
classes,  instead  of  which  it  lias  been  made  a 
fearful  curso.  The  true  miaeion  of  machinery 
is  to  facilitate  prodaolioa.  n&d  lighten  the 
work  of  the  producer  ;  inatead  of  which  it  has 
been  used  to  displace  labour,  to  render  lower 
working-men  necessary,  to  turn  numbers  adrift, 
nod  to  make  the  work  harder  for  tbote  who 
still  remain  employed— a  clear  proof  tiMt  a 
good  thing  in  the  hands  of  bad  men  becomes  an 
evil  instead  of  rcmaininz  a  good.  The  enor- 
uoot  displaeement  of  Xabonr  bj  machinery 
need  not  be  adverted  to  here ;  anifice  it  to  aav. 
that  now  one  man  does  that  by  machinery,  in 
the  same  time,  wluch  could  formerly  be  accom- 
pUabed,  npon  aa  average,  by  not  lees  than  100 
■IBO  at  manual  hibour.  Of  course,  some  ma- 
chines will  perform  in  one  day  the  work  of  a 
tbouoand  men,  and  more;  but  this  may  be 
taken  as  the  arerage.   ScHue  deduction  must 

made  for  the  manufactureof  the  machinery 
itself,  and  fur  the  increased  amount  of  manu- 
facture; but,  making  all  due  allowance  for 
this,  it  will  be  found  that  about  half  the  labour 
of  the  country  has  been  displaced — that  about 
half  tlio  labour  of  the  country  has  been  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  subsists  merely  upon  the 
eastial  chances  of  occasional  employment,  upon 
charity,  poors-rate,  theft,  and  crime. 

Aj^ain,  machinery  has  violated  some  of  the 
holiest  and  purest  ties  of  nature,  \yoraan 
ought  to  bo  the  solace,  helpmate,  and  glad- 
doner  of  man,  instead  of  which  she  has  been 
made  his  rival.  The  child  ought  to  be  the 
pride  and  glory  of  bis  parents,  instead  of 
which  it  has  been  made  their  competitor.  The 
labour  of  woman  baa  been  made  to  snpersede 
that  of  mar— the  hibourof  childhood  has  been 
made  to  supersede  that  of  the  adult. 

Fur  instance,  now  at  the  "  round  frame  " 
one  woman  will  in  one  niglit  work  up  SO  lbs.  of 
cotton,  which  formerly  it  took  fcmrteen  men  the 
same  period  of  time  to  do.  Now  at  the  lace- 
irame  one  girl  will  perform  as  much  work  as  it 
wonid  baTe  taken,  not  long  since,  forty  men  to 
do  in  the  same  period. 

Another  way  in  which  the  supply  of  labour 
is  kept  up,  is  by  making  one  man  now  perform 
at  mneh  work  aa  two  performed  of  old,  and 
^bqnentlj  by  making  them  work  longer  in  the 
day  than  they  wore  made  to  do  before.  Clearly, 
if  you  can  make  one  man  perform  the  work  of 
two,  one  of  the  two  hitherto  employed  becomes 
nnnecegs;iry,  and  the  ••supply"  *is  incieased 
atill  further  beyotid  tlie    di  inand." 

Thus,  by  wa*y  of  illustration,  the  miners  of 
Kortbttmberland  and  Durham  uotv  work  eight 
bonis  in  the  day,  instend  of  Mi»  nad,  Iqr  work- 


ing task-work,  instead  of  pieee-work,  are  made 
to  work  mach  harder  in  tbebnnr;  thus  prac* 
tically  inorensing  the  lnbomMMii|ilw  m  the 

district. 

In  this  way,  as  the  monopoly  of  the  soil  thiw 
the  working-man  off  the  land  into  tlie  fiwtery, 

TilE  MONOPOLY  OF  MACHIXBRT  THREW  HIM  OfT 
OF  THE  FACTORY  INTO  THK  STREET. 

There  he  stands — and  whither  shall  he  go? 
On  the  one  side,  the  laod,  bat  theiw  the  landed 

monopolist  has  written :  "  Blan-traps  and  spring 
guns  !"  On  the  other  side,  the  factory;  but 
from  that  he  has  just  been  turned  :  behind 
him,  a  mined  life— before  him,  the  bnttile,  the 
jail,  and  the  grave! 

There  ho  stjinds,  and  claims  protection ! 
Not  the  protection  of  the  Protectionist,  but  the 
protection  of  equal  laws,  the  proteettea  of  Chat 
political  power  which  shall  render  nnnaoeawy 
protective  laws  ot  any  other  kind. 

The  capitalist  will  tell  us  he  is  free — nobod/ 
forces  him  to  work  at  the  wages  offered  {  if  lis 
don't  like  it,  be  can  leave  it ;  he  is  free  to  taks 
ihe  master's  terms,  or  not,  Just  as  he  pleases." 
Oh  yes,  he  is  very  free  !    There  he  stands  ia 
the  street,  and  be  is  very  free  indeed  I  Ob 
yes !  he  is  perfectly  free  to  beg.    But  if  hs 
does  so,  the  policeman  comes  and  looks  him  up, 
because  hu  lx>gs  as  charity  from  man  for  that 
which  his  Gud  had  charteied  as  his  birth-riglit 
at  the  creation!   Oh  yes  1  he  is  Tory  fr^! 
lie  is  free  to  starve.    But  if  he  tries  to  snatch 
an  hour's  rest  at  the  door-step  of  the  capitalist, 
or  beneath  the  hedge-row  of  the  landlord,  the 
poKceman  eomei  again,  nnd  throws  him  into 
prison  as  a  vagrant  for  having  no  house,  while 
it  is  the  robbery  of  bis  earnings  by  the  two 
thieves  between  whom  bo  is  crucified  that 
have  preTcnted  bis  ability  to  keep  one ! 

Meanwhile  the  Manchester  School  tells  Si 
that  it  ia  not  right  to  interfere  bt  tween  labour 
aud  capital — that  tlie  labour-market  is  and 
ought  to  be  subject  to  the  same  lawa  as  eveiy 
uther  market ;  that  when  labour  is  scarce,  it 
will  grow  dear,  and  when  it  is  plentiful  it  wiB 
grow  cheap,  and  that  it  is  unjust,  tyrannical, 
and  vnwise  to  interfere  at  all  in  the  matter. 

I  answer,  if  the  laboar-marfcnt  om^  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  every  other  market, 
at  all  events  it  is  not.  if  we  have  no  right  to 
interfere  between  labour  and  capital,  the  capi- 
talist ha»  no  right  to  itUerfert  betwten  labour 
and  the  means  of  work.  He  interferes  unduly 
to  keep  the  8Uf)ply  of  wages-labour  greater 
than  the  demand,  aud  therefore  we  tcill  inter* 
fere  to  make  the  demand  for  wagee4abour  fteakf 
than  the  tiippfy. 

By  their  monopoly  of  land  and  macbioeryj) 
they  deny  man  his  right  of  free  access  to  tb^ 
meana  of  work,  and  thus  deny  him  the  right 
of  working  for  himself, — whereby  they  force 
workiugman  to  compete  witl,  workiiigmaa  for 
employ ment,T-or  make  ],UUO  men  run  |fr" 

one  naater if  wo  ma  wmmhti  tvrfiffi  ' 


KOTES  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 


tt  and  malM  w«gfs*laboiir  sotcaree,  that  two 
magtera  ahati  ba? a  to  ran  afier  one  man*  we 
have  solved  the  social  problem  of  the  future. 

Te«i  I  repeat,  here  lies  the  secret.  They 
have  made  *'  man  a  drag  and  population  a 
eane,"  by  keeping  the  supply  of  wages-labour 
greater  than  the  demand,  we  will  raikc  labour 
a  pearl  of  prioe,  and  population  a  blessing,  by 
rendering  the  demana  greater  than  tbe  supply. 
Tea!  gentlemen!  we'll  turn  your  artillery 
against  yourselves,  au'l  hy  the  very  doctrine  of 
your  school,  by  the  law  ut  supply  and  dcmaudi 
We  will  strike  your  power  down. 
How  iben  snail  we  set  to  woi  k  ? 
I  propose  that  we  shoitkl  dinvinish  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  work  for  hire,  by  at  least  one- 
half,  or  in  any  proportion  that  may  be  found 
neoesaary,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  abroga- 
tion  of  wa^es  slavery  altogether. 

The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  dou)-lc.  treble, 
or  quadruple  the  wages  of  those  that  1 1  tnuincd 
in  Ibe  wages-market.  This  is  strictly  true, 
according  to  the  "  law  of  i^upply  and  demand." 
If  an  article  grows  scarce,  it  must  rise  in  value, 
if  the  demand  remains  the  same.  If  wage>- 
Ubour  grows  learee*  wsges  must  rise,  if  the 
demand  for  the  labour  remains  the  same.  Tliat 
the  demand  f  or  labour  will  remain  uadiminished 
no  one  will  gainsay. 

We  must,  therefore,  take  away  half  the 
vageS'Slavea  out  of  all  the  manufacturing  and 
mifiinc^  di^trict-^.  and  the  w.ijjes  of  those  that 
leiuaia  behind  will  at  least  double  in  amount. 

But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  half  we  take 
nrav} 

We  haro  fpcn  that  the.  evil  was  caused  by 
driring  the  people  from  the  land  into  the  fac- 
tory—the remedy  most  heyufl  to  walk  then 
back  to  wKert  they  came  fi'om 

That  the  remedy  is  arltquato  for  the  evil  re- 
iulla  from  the  fact  that  there  are  eleven  acres 
of  productive  land  for  every  family  in  the 
United  Kingdom— and  as  half  the  population, 
it  13  to  bt'  supposed,  would  Ijc  employed  in  arts, 
literature,  science,  trade,  commerce,  and  manu- 
facture, it  results  that  there  would  be  32  aeres 
of  productive  land  for  every  agriottltorist 
family  in  the  United  Kingdom.*  An  aniount, 
i  humbly  ctjnceive,  wliicli  no  one  will  deny, 
enoujjh  to  support  a  family,  with  a  little  to 
■pare  for  neat-diier  neighbour  into  the  bargain. 

The  means  Aur  th'-rcfore  rqnal  to  the  object 
-~the  surplus  of  wages-Jabour  can  be  taken 
a«a^',  by  luatoring  it  to  toe  land  from  whence 
h  came.  Thus  wages  wonld  double,  poont  rate 
and  taxation  would  decrease,  nnd  tlic  produc- 
tion of  real  wealth  Uood),  would  be  indefinitely 

*  Ifsa^one  doubts  these  assertions,  let  him 
refer  to  Notes  to  the  I'e  >f  '  ,  No.  (5,  page  1U3,  ar- 
^cU,"  Qua  LakD,  itt  ^oriU  and  $^i'J$.  a  tract  for 
mtmrtn  hnd  farmMrt*'  wheie  he  will  find  the 
resoarces  of  the  soil  proven  trajm.  government  do- 
ejiBiau,  and  its  neglect  and  monopoly  revealed 
soaross* 


multiplied  i  while  frsm  the  fket  of  half  the 
working  population  being  a  prosperous  self* 

su?»portjng  peasantry,  the  other  half  a  highly 
paid  wages-class,  more  trade  would  flow,  and 
manufaeture  itself  reeeifea  mighty  impulse. 

Wc  have  further  seen,  that,  as  the  monopoly 
of  the  soil  threw  tlie  'vrirlciTi'^'  roan  {<ff  tho  land 
into  the  factory,  so  the  monopoly  of  machinery 
threw  man  out  of  the  factory  into  the  street. 
Therefore,  as  the  monopoly  of  maehinery  by  a 
few  created  the  evil,  the  pof^»!es«imn  of  machinery 
by  the  many  will  produce  the  good.  It  is  just 
the  reversal  of  the  operation.  Machinery  in 
the  hands  of  the  monopolists  will  slwajrs  prove 
a  curse  ;  machinery  in  the  hands  of  the  work- 
ing man  may  ahvnys  prove  a  blessing.  There- 
fore, by  roeauii  ot  co-operation,  (which  it  re- 
quires politieal  power  to  faeiUtate,t)  machinery 
must  be  pUeed  in  the  posseisiiui  of  the  working 
classes. 

By  the  firi>t  means,  (the  restoration  of  the 
land,)  wages  will  be  raised — and  a  portion  of 
the  {Hipulation  (the  new  peasantry)  be  enabled 
to  employ  them§elve§. 

By  the  seeond  means,  the  popularisation  of 
machinery,  the  wages-classes  may  bo  turned 
into  their  own  masters. 

By  the  operation  of  the  two  at  the  very 
oommeneement,  the  supply  of  men  seeking 
wages-labour  can  tte  n>nde  less  than  the  demand 
for  that  wages-labour  by  the  master-class,  and 
thus  the  complete  abrogation  of  wagea-shitery 
be  gradually  bronght  ahont. 

Thus  the  enemy's  artillery  can  be  turned 
against  himself,  and  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand be  made  to  subdue  capital  instead  of 
erushing  hibotir. 

EnvBSf  JoxBS. 


t  Sec  Notes,  Ko.  2, "  Letters  on  Co-operation, 


OX  HAN 


Hw^  the  pomp  and  pride  of  earth 
Wwe  not  merely  spread  for  thee : 

Nature  bid  some  part  have  birth 
For  her  own  delight  and  glee. 

Therefore  sings  the  nightingale. 
While  thou  sleepest :  in  the  night 

Flowers,  the  fairest  ones,  unveil 
All  thsir  bsauty  ere  di^light. 

And  the  loveliest  Imttertly 
Soars,  nntracked  by  eye  of  tilias  ; 

Pearls  in  ocean'.'*  bo^om  lie, 
Jiidden  jewels  in  the  mine. 

Richly,  child,  thine  eye  and  ear 
Have  been  furnished,— be  content 

That  thy  mother  too  appear 
With  her  shaM  olaiaamtat. 
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KOlPBd  TO  O^Hfi  PBOPLfi. 


I.FROM  FBEILIGBATn.] 


Vnd  ob  ilir  sIp,  ein  edel  Wild,  mit  euren  Uon- 

kerskncchten  fingt, 
Undob  ibrunter'm  Pestungswall  tUttdreehton 

Und  ob  sie  langH  U^r  Hu^el  dccht,  auf  doucn 

j»rttn  urn's  nmr^enroth 
Dio  jun^i^e  Udurid  Kiaaze  IcH't— dTocA  9Ay  ioh 

cuoi) ;  sie  ist  tmht  todt  I 


And  tbo*  ye  caugbt  your  noble  prey,  within 

your  hangmen's  Bordid  thrall. 
And  tbo'  your  captive  was  JcU  fortli  beneath 

your  city's  rampart-wall ; 
And  tbo'  the  grass  lies  o  or  her  ^reen,— and,  at 

tho  iiiorning'M  early  red, 
The  peannt-girl  brings  funeral  wroathc^I  tell 

you  still,  «A«  i«  not  dead! 

And  tho'  from  off  the  lofty  brow  joout  the 

ringlets  flowing  long— 
And  tho'  ye  mated  her  amid  the  thIeTca'  and 

rnurderera*  hideous  throng — 
And  tho'  ye  gave  her  felon-fare — bade  felon> 

garb  tier  livery  be  ; 
And  tho'  ye  set  the  oakum  task-^I  tell  you  all, 

$he  $till  is  fr(t  ! 

And  tho'  compelled  to  b.mishment,  you  hunt 

her  down  thro'  cndleits  lands  ; 
And  tho'  she  seeks  aioreign  hearth,  and  silent 

*mid  its  ashes  stands  ! 
And  tho'  she  bathes  her  wounded  feet  where 

foreign  streams  seek  foreign  sens. 
Yet— yet — she  never  more  ^vil!  hang  her  harp 


on  Babel's  willow 


Oh,  no  \  she  strikes  its  every  string,  and  bids 

their  loud  defiance  swell ; 
And  as  she  mocked  your  scaffold  erst,  she 

mocks  your  banishment  well. 
She  sings  a  song  that  starts  you  up  astouudcd 

from  your  slumbrous  seats, 
Until  your  heart — your  craven  heart  —  your 

traitor  heart— with  terror  beats  l 


No  song  of  plaint— no  song  of  sighs  for  those 

who  perished  unsabdued — 
Kor  yet  a  note  of  irony  at  wrong's  fimlistie 

intirlirdc — 

The  beggar's  opera,  that  ye  try  to  drng.oot 

Thro'  its  lingering  scenes, 
Tho'  moth-eaten  the  purple  bo  that  deekiyour 

tinsel  kings  and  queens. 

Ob,  no  !  tlie  song  those  waters  hear  is  not  of 

sorrow,  nor  dismay— 
'Tis  triumph  song  —  victorious  aon£«<-pttin 

of  tho  fn  (m-f's  driy — 
Tho  future  —  disiani.  now  no  moro  — her  pro- 

pbetie  voice  is  sonndin;,'  fre^. 
As  well  ns  once  your  Godhead  »pake : — Juw, 

I  am,  and  I  will  ue  ! 

W  ill  be, — and  lead  the  nations  on  the  last  of 
all  your  hosts  to  meet, 

And  on  your  necks,  Aour  fu  rnf?,  your  crowns, 
I'll  plant  my  stron^-^,  resistless  feel ! 

A  Liberator,  jiicl;?o,  avenger,  battle  on  mj 
pathway  hurled, 

I  stretch  furtli  liiy  almighty  arm,  till  it  revlri> 
fios  the  NYorld. 

**  Ye  see  me  only  in  your  cells ;  ye  sec  me  only 

in  the  grave ; 
To  see  me  only  wandering  lone,  beside  the 

pxilc'd  sullen  wave  : 
Ye  fools  1  do  I  not  also  live  where  you  hare 

tried  to  pierce  in  vain ; 
Rests  not  a  nook  for  me  to  dwell  in  every  hesrb 

and  every  brain  ?— 

"In  every  brow  that  boldly  thinks,  ereet 

with  manhood's  honest  pride. 
Does  not  each  bosom  shelter  n\e,  that  hesff 

with  honour'."'  generous  tide  : 
Not  every  workshop,  brooding  woo  ;  not  e?ery 

hut  that  harbors  grief— 
Ha  !  am  I  not  the  breath  of  life  —  that] 

and  struggles  for  relief  ?  " 


THE  TOBY  MOSES,  HIS  AAEON, 


AND 


THS  POLITICAL  PSNTATSITCH. 


Hav£  you  heard  of  the  Tobt  Moses  ?  Have 
you  read  hi»  PoUHeal  Pentdteuehf  Jfaot,  it 
is  time  the  reader  were  introduced  to  bis  ac- 
quaintance, and  also  to  that  of  the  Aabon  ! 
who  acts  as  his  High  Priest. 

Sari  Stanhope  is  the  Motes,  and  anther  of 
the  Pentateuch,  His  Aaron  is  the  **  London 
Correspondent  "  of  t!io  Glasgow  Sentinel,  and 
the  said  ci'rrespondent  recommends  tho  Tory 
prophet's  sehcme,  as  oTon  more  desirable  at 
present  than  th^  Peoples  Charter! 


I  bavo  a  great  respect  for  the  Glafgow  Stn* 
tinelf  but  1  trust,  for  its  ebsraeler's  tsks^  jt 
does  not  hold  itself  answerable  for  tiwefMhi' 
of  its  "  London  Correspondent.'' 

However,  that    correspondent "  sbaii 
for  himself.  Firstly,  he  takes  up  He  m^r 
ments against  the"  Pinancial  snd  ParlisDcnWiy 
Reforfti  "  of  the  Manchester  School,  wbicfe 
long  been  exposed  in  these  *  Notf    aqd  sf«»i* 
of  it  in  the  following  terma      »      v>  l./'  :fi 

*'Tbero  ift  a  lAi|;e  and  Mri^  ^19^1* 
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ClmrtiiU  in  London,  who  begin  to  comprehend 
these  matters.  The  National  Rclorui  party 
Qodentaiid  them  well.  Real  maDhoodsnflfhige, 
v.  ithout  rat€.paying  clauscu  or  property  quali- 
licatjons  of  any  sort,  is  the  only  sufTmGfe  these 
parties  will  ever  tolerate.  They  know,  if  we 
are  to  have  tynMsny  at  all,  the  fewer  the  ty- 
ranlg  the  better — the  more  numerous  the  worse 
(or  those  tyrannized  over.  They  had,  there- 
A)re,  rather  remain  aa  they  are,  than  suffer  the 
middle-olasses  to  extend  and  eoosolidate  their 
empire  through  a  new  constitution  erected  upon 
a  broader  basis.  Their  policy  is,  rather  have 
no  changes  at  all  than  changes  for  the  worse, 
and  every  ebange  Is  a  ehange  for  the  worse, 
that  goes  to  give  increased  power  to  the  mid- 
dle-classes, or  to  divide  the  working-classes 
against  themselves,  by  enfranchising  one  small 
eeetlon  of  them,  and  keeping  the  rest  diaeon- 
tented  slaves.  They  demand  the  franchise  as 
the  right  of  all,  and  not  n  privilege  for  the 
few." 

So  far,  80  good.^  The  "London  Oorre- 
apondent ' '  is  quite  right.  But  what  follows  ? 
He  thus  c!<:plains  and  recommends  the  plan 

of  tho  Tory  Mosks  : — 

**Lord  Stanliope's  plan  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  -we  and  they  regard  as  a  very  differ- 
ent affair  from  the  fraudulent  schemes  put 
forth  by  tho  household  suifrage  men.  Earl 
Stanhope  makes  no  distinction  between  one 
set  of  workmen  and  another.    His  plan  en- 
franchises tlicm  all  alilcG,  and  gives  them  an 
integral  fifth  of  the  rci>rcseutative  chatuber, 
without  any  interfereuco  at  all  from  the  other 
classes  of  soeiety.   Again,  it  makes  no  dis- 
tinction  between   one    manufacturer  and 
another,    or    between   one   trafficker  and 
another — be  the  one  ever  ho  rich,  and  tho 
other  erer  so  poor.  It  gives  the  oostermouger 
and  the  keeper  of  a  coal-shed  the  same  right 
of  voting  iu  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
cWsseSj  &H  it  gives  to  the  richest  merchant  or 
banker,  or  to  a  partner  in  any  of  onr  Inigest 
manufacturing  firms.    That  is  real  democracy, 
real  equalitij,  real  Christianity,  real  humanity, 
teal  honesty.    It  is,  in  trutli,  perfect  demo- 
cracy and  perfect  justice  fat  eaoli  of  tiie  five 
classes  into  which  society  is  now  divided." 

So  the  working-classes,  who  are  five- 
sevenths  of  the  population,  are  to  have  one- 
fifth  of  the  representation ;  and  that  the  new 

Aarox  calls  *'tWlf  DBMOCBACT,  mrf  aQVAUTT; 

real  msKSTY-^nxtnct  democract  Asm  peb* 
r£cr  JUSTICE  I" 

Let  us  see  how  **  real "  the  democracy  is, 
and  hbw  "perfect**  the  justice.  Aaron  oon- 

iinues  thus : — 

"  Supposing  (as  Lord  Stanhope  proposes) 
flie  House  of  Commons  to  be  composted  of 
600  members,  tho  operatives  and  labourers 
woidd  (oxclusively)  elect  100  of  these.  With 
their  election  the  aristocracy  and  middle- 
ftae»f$^d  have  no  right  to  interfere  what- 

'  :  ' 


ever;  consequently  there  would  b©  no  room 
nor  excuse  for  bribery,  intimidation,  intrigue, 
&c.,  Ac.,  from  these  classes.  It  would  be  the 
workman's  own  fault  if  they  did  not  return 
at  least  100  men  (a  fifth  part  of  the  house) 
pledged  to  advocate  the  most  perfect  system 
of  political  and  sodal  justice  for  the  country.** 
Firstly,  as  to  there  being  "  no  room  for 
bribery  and  intimidation,"  what  should  pi*e- 
vent  it]  Could  not  tho  rich  pick  out  and 
patronise  a  candidate  for  the  wcorking^man's 
fifth,  and  discard  the  working-men  who  did 
not  vote  for  hiiul  The  aristocracy  and  the 
money.lords  might  have  "  no  right  to  inter- 
fere," no  more  they  have  now,  but  they  do 
interfere ;  and  what  is  there  in  Lord  Stan* 
hope's  phin  to  prorent  their  oontinoing  so 
to  do? 

But,  secondly,  let  ns  see  where  the  "  real 
EQUALITY,  the  PERFECT «fojn©cra<ry"  exists?  The 

working-man  is  to  have  one  huudred  members 
out  of  lire  hundred — one  vote  out  of  every 
five,  Buppoting  that  none  of  his  hundred  men 
are  bought  over,'  Very  welL  Let  tho  work* 
ing-man's  representative  propose  adcroocratio 
measure, — a  measure  that  will  emancipate 
labour  from  capital,  and  make  the  working- 
man  the  sovereign  of  his  own  labour  and  his 
own  destiny — how  vov.'d  the  rotes  stand  on  a 
division  f  Why  tho  landed,  monied,  military, 
clerical,  and  professional  interests,  would  stand 
togciher,  as  one  man,  to  prevent  their  slave-  ' 
labour  from  becoming  free  and  equal  with 
themselves.  On  every  question  allVcting  his 
own  interests,  the  working-man  would  poll  only 
ONB  TOTS,  while  they  polled  focb.  So  much 
for  your  "real  equality/'  and  your  *' perfect 
dcmocrncy," 

But  Aaron  docs  not  stop  yet,  Hecoutiaues 
thus; — 

•'Next  to  manhood  suffiagc  itself,  which  es- 
tablishes one  single  dcniocrucy  for  the  whole, 
il  ia  the  least  exceptionable,  the  most  unobjec- 
tionable plan  of  reform  hitherto  proposed  in 
this  country.  And,  although,  in  theoretic 
justice  it  falU  far  short  of  the  charter  sufTrau'-, 
which  you,  Sir,  and  i,  deairo  to  see  tho  fouda- 
mental' law,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  practically 
it  would  not,  in  the  first  instance,  anstocr  the 
legitimate  ends  of  democracy  better  tiian  tan- 
versal  suffrage  itself. 

Well  done,  Aaron !  There  is  nothing  like 
showing  your  true  colours.  Verily  !  the  ephodp 
and  tho  mitre,  tho  breastplate,  and  the  precious 
gold,  are  worth  following  a  Moses  for,  even 
through  the  wilderness  of  hasseiess  fallacies  and 
untenable  propositions.  But,  even  though  yon 
cloak  yourself  under  tho  nnnic  of  the  true  God, 
you  shall  not  deceive  us,  w  hen  you  are  bowing 
down  before  the  gcXden  ^If. 

Now,  mark !  why  he  prefers  Earl  Stanhope's 
plan.  He  netually  launches  ft  tirade  against 
universal  suliVage : — 

UniveoNilauffnige  in  the  minds  of  an  ig- 
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aomqt»  saperatitioos.  rad  debated  f>eopIe,  it 
easily  convertible,  by  its  crafty  enemies,  into 
an  engine  of  most  terrible  import  to  those  who 
noniiually  exercise  it.  lo  no  one  country  of 
Attcienl  or  modem  tlniM  known  to  at,  haa  nnl* 
TerMl  suffrage  been  hitherto  suffered  to  work 
out  the  social  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
that  enjuyed  it.  "the  rich,  the  cunning,  and 
the  nnpriooipled  have  over  defeated  every  at- 
ieni|*tof  the  kind»  while  Uie  wise  and  upright 
few  who  sought  to  carry  out  its  legitimate 
mission,  have  invariably  fallen  viptinu  to  their 
philanthropy  and  patriotism.  I  cannot  anlearn 
the  lessons  taiight  rao  by  the  early  repnhUoi  of 
Qreece  and  Rome — I  cannot  forget  how  rarely 
independent  voting  prevailed  against  bribery, 
intrigue,  and  the  brute  force  of  faetioM.  I 
eannotbe  blind  to  the  faot  that  at  this  moment 
universal  suffrage  opposes  but  a  frail  barrier  to 
the  growing  ascendancy  of  the  middle  classes 
in  the  United  States  of  Ameriea  ;  and  that, 
unleaa  prevented  by  the  spread  of  social  know 
ledge  amongst  the  working  classes,  that  repub- 
lic is  doomed,  in  spite  of  universal  suffrage  to 
be  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  European  "ct- 
Tiltsatton."  There  is  already  a  nominee  aris- 
tocracy there,  as  rampant,  as  domineering,  as 
exclusive,  as  any  in  Europe  ;  and  were  it  not 
ibr  the  boundless  wilds  of  the  far  west,  which 
offer  a  refuge  and  a  home  to  the  Tletims  of 
competitive  labour,  the  mereantite  and  manu- 
lacturiog  towns  of  the  States  would  be  now 
little  better  than  counterparts  of  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Bristol.  I  cannot 
forgot  that  universal  suffrage  has  been  three 
times  exercised  in  France,  since  1848,  and  has 
each  time  given  a  triumph  to  lis  enemies  over 
its  IHenda.*; 

Is  Mill  tilis  the  argument  of  the  Tories  and 
the  Wliigs?  But  what  is  it  worth?  It 
amounts  to  this — the  Charter  is  right,  but 
you  most  not  have  it,  lest  you  shonld  not  take 
sufficient  care  of  it  when  you've  got  it.  It 
amounts  to  this — "I  owe  you  208.,  but  I 
wont  give  it  you,  lest  you  should  squander  it 
when  yon  get  it."  I  (ell  jw  the  SOs.  are  my 
right,  and  what  I  do  with  it  when  I've  got  it, 
is  my  business,  and  not  yours.  What  rij(ht 
have  you  to  keep  it  in  trust  for  me  ?  I  never 
appointetl  you  myguardianortrttstee— /c/atirt 
my  prupfjrtif — and  you  shan't  have  theiM?,  in- 
terett,  a)ui  benefit  of  it  any  longer. 

But  you  say,  and  ju:itly,  "if  we  are  to  have 
tyranny  at  all  the  fewer  tyrants  tiie  better*' — 
and  **  every  change  is  a  change  fur  the  worse, 
that  goes  to  give  increased  power  to  the 
middle-classes"  that  suffers  the  midt  Ic-c  asses 
to  extend  and  consolidate  their  empire  throu){h 
a  new  constitution  [placed  upon  a  broader 
basis."  Quits  true — but  does  not  Lord  Stan- 
hope's plan  just  do  this  very  thing  ?  Doe^  it 
not  widen  the  eonstitneucy,  and  give  the 
jnonied  interest  a  representative  of  |tbs.  Does 
it  not  rpifd^  adtimraUQ  waj9ify  pfrptiBtUx/ 


xmpouSikf  by  restricting  the  npraisiitstlvH 

of  the  working-classes  lo  owe  vipth  of  the 
House  ?  Think  of  that— and  recollect  that 
any  change  will  settle  the  question  Air  t  long 
time  to  coase— for  flrat  the  cry  will  be  **  give 
time  for  the  new  system  to  work" — and  then 
"have  you  not  got  what  you  wanted?" — and 
then  "we  cap*t  be  chopping  and  changing 
everyday** — and  by  thess  mesas  yon  might 
bid  good  bye  to  the  Charter,  political  power 
and  social  eraanclpation  for  a  century  or  more. 

Bat,  let  us  follow  ihs  thread  of  th^  Cor- 
respondent's' srgument;— 

<*  With  sttsh  efpsrfeoee  of  miiversel  nfingi 
in  other  eoantrles,  and  seeing  the  lamentable 
indifference  that  prevails  in  our  own  conntry 
respecting  it,  I  confess  to  bo  by  no  mdans  san- 
guine  as  to  what  would  be  US  flit  frosli  in 
Great  Britaia  and  Irsland." 

80  then,  indifferenes  and  apathy  would  pre' 
vent  the  peoples  exerting  their  power  with 
sufficient  energy.  Perhaps  so.  But  whea 
would  their  apathy  he  the  moat  dangaraas,-> 
when  they  had  only  ohb  fifth  as  accordlof 
to  Lord  Stanhope,  or,  through  the  Charter, 
FOUR  SBVKNiBS  of  the  poUticsi  power.  Surely 
they  cooJd  aooner  aibid  to  be  apattetie  in  the 
latter  oase»  thai  in  the  former— this  is,  is 
every  source,  an  avgOBeat  /»r  the  Charter*  and 
not  against  it. 

"Aaron  proceeds fdafive  to  imifiiial  adT* 
rage: — 

It  is  for  its  ultimate,  net  its  immedUU, 
consequences  I  so  much  desire  it,  and  else 
because  it  is  the  MUrMl  rij^  of  the  people 
wketker  tkey  know  how  Is  ufS  tl  wisely  or  not." 
are  as  foolish  as  you  suppose.  1  strongly 
suspect  you  will  find  them  too  wise  to  be  de- 
ceived by  you. 

To  resume.  Our  prophet oontinnea  thus:' 

«•  For  piwitieal  and  temporary  purpoa» 
howevo*,  X  indine  to  believe  that  tiMelBSsifled 
suffrage  proposed  by  Lord  Stanhope  would  give 
the  working>classes  mor^  veal  power  l/tof 
ivotdd  wmvertal  sufrage,  la  their  pitsept  stifi 
•if  political  apathy  and  Ignorance' Or  their  so^ 
rights.  Under  our  proposed  charter-suffri^ 
the  yotes  of  the  middle  and  workiug-clasM 
would  have  to  be  taken  togother  at  each  e^ 
tion.  Then  the  superior  erafl  and  efganizstion 
of  the  micMIe-classes  would  step  in,  and  bt 
sure,  in  most  cases,  to  sway  the  votes  of  tb^ 
workmen  in  their  own  lavour  (as  lb  Fraasf 
and  America),  and  but  rarely  weald  the  simp^ 
operatives  (li:*cover  how  they  were  duped  uutil 
after  the  elections,  when  it  would  be  Ufo  IfCf* 
Under  Lord  Stanhopes  plan  this  could  P^ff 
easily  happen,  oyfing  to  the  workiqy-ds|iM 
voting  separately  and  distincll/  %  tiflff  99^ 
candidates." 

When  would  the  wor^n^^ass^  ^iff  9^ 
power— >wliaia  eapig*  w^  umy^^^Jg 

eieoij9i9i  mdt^  >ffs(jLff  9immtfKi 
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not,  at  any  rate,  ittiini  more  tiuui  m  fifth  of 

tb9  House. 
Wbeo  would  they  hm  most  nower— irlioii 
elMOM  voted  together,  and  /ve  milHoDS  of 

working-men  would  Tnix  their  Totea  with  those 
of  two  millions  of  the  rich — And  thus  outvote 
them  or,  wiieii  Iho  two  milUoiie  vote 
Mtely,  Mid  by  that  meaoe,  on  jowr  plan,  re- 
turn FOUR  eandtdatee  for  oveiy  ovs  eliMted  bf 
ihejAw  million  f 

Wat  there  over  »  more  transparent,  shifty, 
niieff«blo  jnggte  f 

"  Superior  organisation  of  the  middle  cl?\ss" 
quotha  ?  Why  !  nnder  your  plan,  Aaron  ! 
they  would  need  no  organiaatiou,  for  you 
woQid  have  "  organised"  the  thiog  pretty  weU 
for  tliem  beforehand. 

Ko  !  No  !  Sir  !  It  won't  do  ' 

The  writer  of  this  exposed,  denounced,  and 
htmU J  helped  to  haiie  »  leee&t  Attempt  to 
hand  over  tlte  Chartist  movement  to  the  monied 
interests — he  will  equally  pxposp,  denounce, 
and  resist  this  attempt  to  hand  ua  over  to  tht) 
PMCeetfamitl^  tho  Toriee,  and  thoUoded  in- 
terest. 

Most  assuredly — and,  therefore,  you  have  no 
right  to  witbold  it,  because  you  think  you  are 
wieer  than  they.  After  all,  I  dont  believe  yoa 
iioaiwiioas  you  think,  or  that  the  people 

I  Idl  yoQ»  tho  Ciuurter  hM  got  this  advmn- 


tagc,  if  it  h.id  no  other  :  in  adTrcating  that, 
we  know  vuhcU  we  are  advocating — there  is  no 
mistake  about  that  —  it  is  plain,  simple, 
straightforward,  and  unmistakeable. 

If  yoa  had  taken  liri!f  tlic  pains  in  yonr  ar- 
ticle to  tell  us  how  to  use  tlie  Charter  whe  n 
we  had  got  it,  that  you  Imvu  taken  to  tell  u 
that  we  should  not  know  how  to  use  it; — if  you 
had  told  i!8  what  we  ought  to  do,  instead  of 
telling  us  wo.  should  do  what  we  ought  not, 
your  article  might  have  done  some  good,  iu' 
stead  of  merely  doing  nothing  at  all. 

And  now,  new  Aibon,  to  the  Tort  Mosbs  ! 
who  aro  ynu  ?  Tfie  GlafQOW  Sentinel,  in 
which  your  article  appeared,  is  dated  Saturdav 
Auguit  3,  1851  ;  your  letter  in  it  ie  datea 
July  30.  At  the  conclusion  of  your  letter  yoo 
make  the  following  statement : 

"  I  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the 
working  elaasee  on  this  po  nt,  at  fear  nieet- 
ings  in  London,  this  week — two  in  West- 
minster, one  in  Spitalfielde*  and  onein  Bethnal 
Green." 

Wk9  are  you  f  I  repeat,  let  the  men  ol 

London  recollect  who  addressed  them  at  those 
places  in  tha:  week.  Come  forth,  Aaron,  and 
let  us  see  that  blooming  rod,  with  which  yoa 
think  to  eaatigate  tho  Charter,  and  whipna 
into  obedtenoe  to  tho  poutxcal  PaiiTaiBUOB 
of  the  ToBT  Moan, 


AN  IBISH  MEETING. 


[  ihe  following  vivid  description  of  the  great 
meMiw  ta  Dmidalk  imj  amnao  the  reader. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  Bernard  Mao  Oabe, 
and,  at  a  time  when  depopolated  Ireland  is 
challeoging  the  commiseration  of  the  world, 
it  may  be  instmetivo  ta  loelc  biok  to  the 
vast  mass  of  misdireotad  eneigy  that  Imb 
left  her  what  she  is.) 
**  About  five  or  six  miles  from  Dandalk  our 
ttage  eoaeh  overtook  **  tbe  Liberator."  We 
found  it  exceedingly  difBcalt  to  firoceed,  for  a 
multitude  of  cnrrin?p«  followed  his,  and  by  its 
Bides  rod»  or  ran  young  and  old,  on  horseback 
and  en  Ibot,  and  all  abooting  joyfaily.   As  we 
MMed  his  carriage,  whieh  was  drawn  by  four 
horses  he  nodded  kindly  towards  me.    I  per- 
ceived that  he  was  accompanied  by  a  member 
of  the  Dundalk  deputation,  whilst  a  leeond 
member,  with  Ton  Steele,  ooevpled  tbo  box 
leat. 

•*  A  !on^  time  before  we  could  reach  O'Con- 
neI1*s  carriage,  the  roads  were  filled  with 
peo{i1e.  whilst  every  boose,  aa  wall  as  every 
cahtn  was  decorated  with  flowei-5,  and  the 
dwellers  in  tliem  had  put  on  their  tinest  clothes, 
eod  their  best  shoes.  The  appearance  of  the 
coaotry  from  DaUln  to  Dandalk,  is  in  general 
cc^  80  wretched  as  that  whieh  I  had  remarked 
in  other  parte  of  Ireland.  The  habitations 
warn  not  to  many,  but  thea  they  were  oleaaer  { 


looking,  better  built  and  better  kept,  whilst 
the  hind  itedf  eeemed  to  bo  weU  enltivated, 
and  very  productive.  The  Sunday  clothing, 
the  green  branches,  and  the  flowers  gave  to  ml 
that  we  looked  upon  a  most  grateful  aspect* 
and  I  obwrvedy  that  in  changing  horeea  at  tho 
last  stage  before  wo  entered  Dundalk,  that  tho 
traces  and  head-gear  of  our  horses  were  deco- 
rated with  roses  and  garlands  of  flowers,  so 
that  oven  wo  eontribatMi  to  make  the  general 
festival  complete. 

"The  streets  of  Dundalk  actually  swarmed 
with  pK>ple,  whilst  ail  the  houses  were  covered 
with  flowera  and  green  branobee.  I  alighted 
at  a  hotel  whieh  the  guard  of  the  coach  had 
most  strongly  recommended  to  me,  but  without 
informing  me  that  it  belonged  to  a  partner  of  his 
own.  There  I  eonld  with  the  greateet  dilBeolty 
procure  anything  like  a  breakfast.  The  ob- 
stacles that  I  had  to  encnti titer  and  to  over- 
oome,  were  ot  various  kinds.  Nov  and  again 
some  fklee  alarm  would  attraot  eveir  homaa 
being  in  the  house  to  the  windowi— husband, 
wife,  child,  maid,  and  manservant,  were  all  to 
be  found  gazing  into  the  street,  and  it  waa 
long,  a  very  long  time  Indeed,  beibre  Irlslt  ea- 
riosity  coaU  be  gratified.  Putting  then  thia 
dilliculty  aside,  another,  and  a  mo^t  unex- 
pected one,  presented  itself  to  me,  for  upon 
[  attempting  to  muster  together  a  few  phraser 
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ivherawUh  to  addrest  tbo  woman  of  fhe  home, 
th«  told  IM  she  *  was  not  used  to  hear  tbo 
English  accent,  and  therefore  did  not  under- 
stand what  I  meant'  I  laughed  heartily  at 
the  notion  of  my  speaking  with  an  '  English' 
noeent,  and  yet  at  a  later  period  I  discovered' 
that  what  she  had  affirnaed,  was  quite  true- 
she  understood  but  little  of  '  English/  and 
spoke  less  of  it. 

"  Before  the  Imakfast  was  readjj,  the  teeto- 
talers of  different  places  in  the  neiglibourhood 
with  their  bands,  marched  by  the  house,  for 
the  purpose  of  going  out  to  meet  0*ConneU« 
The  music  bands  of  the  teetotalers  are  gene- 
rally dressed  in  the  most  pompous  uniforms — 
such  as  those  of  the  hussars  or  the  lancers. 
Behind  tlie  musicians  marolied  those  on  foot, 
then  persons  on  oan»  and  last'  of  all  the  ca- 
valry.   The  horses  are  generally  speaking,  m 
bad,  that  they  look  as  if  tbey  ATere  selected  on 
account  of  their  little  worth,  and  the  riders 
on  them  did  not  seem  to  be  much  better  ;  for 
it  was  only  the  old  that  appeared  to  have  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  a  proper  manner.  One 
of  these  had  his  wife  sitting  before  him  on  the 
■addle,  and  was  heartily  laughed  at ;  but  1r 
■was,  it  seemed  to  me,  resolved  not  to  lose 
his  temper — ♦  better  a  foreign  war  than  a 
civil  war,'  appeared  to  be  his  motto,  and  he 
firmly  abided  by  it.   I  obsenred.  tliat  along 
with  the  bands  of  the  teetotalers,  there  was 
also  to  be  seen  a  number  of  the  guilds  of  the 
trades,  with  their  flags  and  coloura.    One  of 
the  bnnnem  amazed  mo  to  look  at  it— it  was 
that  of  the  tailors  ;  for  on  it  Adam  and  Eve 
were  painted  in  their  state  of  innocence,  and 
M  tegular  saiis  culottes.     The  moment  at 
which  they  were  portrayed  was  that  in  which 
Eve  presents  father  Adam  with  the  ^pple. 
Assuredly  the  want  of  a  di*ess  in  Adam  is  a 
satire  upon  tho  tailoring  art  itself,  as  this 
temptation  of  him  by  ETe»  is  that  event  to 
which  wo  may  date  the  first  caose  for  tailorism 
in  this  world, 

*•  Despite  of  my  patience,  wliich  I  think  is 
fery  great,  I  was  at  length  wearied  out  in 
waiting  for  some  refreshment,  and  resolved 
therefore  to  take  a  walk  before  breakfast.  The 
streets,  although  tho  hour  of  the  day  was  yet 
early,  were  crammed  full  with  people.  About 
a  hundred  paces  from  the  place  where  I 
lodged,  I  perceived  a  triumphal  arch  com- 
posed of  green  foliage,  or  rather  there  were 
three  trinmphil  arches  eonneeted  together—* 
central,  and  two  side  arches.  That  to  the 
right  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Victoria,  of  whom 
there  was  an  oil-painting  likeness  fluttering 
. .  in  the  wind,  whilst  that  to  the  left  was  lor 
Prince  Albert,  whoso  picture  was  attaehed  to 
it ;  the  largest,  tho  central  arch,  was  for 
O'Connell,  and  upon  it  was  a  stripe  of  white 
linen,  on  whieh  were  impretsed  in  Uaok  letten» 
the  words  '  the  Moses  of  Irdand,  who  has 

hrokeB  the  ttmgth  of  oar  enoiiiiiiy  weloooe 


to  Dundalk.*  The  name  of  Moses  is  incompre- 
hensible enough,  and  yet  it  was  but  the  day 
before  that  I  heard  the  Irish  compared  with 
the  Israelites.  It  seems  to  me  as  If  the  siniile 
were  more  aoonrate,  than  those  who  made  it 
were  aware  of." 

O'  Connell  had  now  arrived. 
' '  Before  him  marched  the  different  hands 
of  the  teetotalers —some  on  foot,  some  in 
large  vans.  They  made  a  most  awful  noise, 
for  they  all  played  at  the  saHie  time,_  and  each 
of  them  a  different  tune.  Tho  ilrst  hand 
played  •*  God  save  the  Queen" — the  second, 
with  respect  bo  It  mentioned,  '*  the  Garland  of 
Love,"  and  the  third  rattled  away  with  the 
force,  the  rapidity,  and  tho  monotony,  of  the 
clapper  of  a  mill,  the  constantly  repeated  *  Pa- 
trick's Day  in  the  Morning.*  The  procession 
stopped  lor  some  time  before  ray  window,  and 
it  may  well  i>e  fancied  what  a  gratification  it 
niust  have  heen  to  have  these  three  different 
pieces  of  music  cumulated  into  one  !  I  beard 
the  three  pieces  afterwards  played  separately, 
and  alas  !  I  must  own  that  so  bad  were  they 
in  detail,  that  I  pi^terred  the^tripltcated  tuce 
of  "  God  save  the  Queen,  tho  Garland,  snd 
Patrick's  Day,"  to  any  one  of  them  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  i.  as  it  wasigivcn  by 
the  bands  of  Dnndalk. 

*'  At  length  tho  procession  moved  on,  and 
in  a  few  moments  afterwards  O'Conncirs  car- 
riage, drawn  by  four  horses,  was  seen  turning 
into  the  town.  O'Oonnell  atood  ereet  in  the 
carriage,  and  saluted  the  people  on  all  sides ; 
whilst  in  every  glance  of  his  eye,  there  was 
triumph,  and  the  exhilarating  feelings  of  joy. 
And  wherefm  should  thbte  not  ?  Who  cookL 
as  he,  this  day  say— *<  I  am  vbm  nan— Daaid 
O'Connell?" 

"  I  have  often  seen  many  princes,  and  royal 
personages  make  their  solemn  cntrAse  into  my 
old  Cologne,  and  other  places,  hut  all  was  as 
•*  child's  play"  to  that  which  now  presente! 
itself  to  my  view.  The  streets  were  so  full, 
that  there  was  no  longer  left  the  possibility  of 
walking  in  them.  All  wore  either  borne,  or 
pushed  forward.  I  had  a  bird's  eye  view  tf 
the  entire  scene ;  I  looked  down  Upon  it, 
and  could  behold  nought  but  heads  ^  not 
even  the  shoulders  of  the  men  were  visible 
Never  ;did  I  sec  any  thing  like  to  this; 
and  never  did  I  hear  anything  like  to 
that  prolonged — that  never-ending  '  hurrah  I 
for  O'Connell :  hurrah  !  for  the  Liberator.' 
He  stopped  before  tho  house  where  I  was,  he 
descended  from  his  carriage,  and — oh  !  mira- 
cle of  miracles  I  a  large  broad  path  was  in- 
stantly opened  for  him  in  that  dense  crowd, 
which  as  instantly  closed  again  behind  him. 
once  he  had  passed.  Yes,  1  could  not  but  fed 
that  1  saw,  as  if  before  me,  the  passage  of  Moses 
through  the  Rod  8e» !  It  was 
the  very  life. 

While  I  WMoqgsfed  lefliottif  i^aBll^ 
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wondrous  flpcetade,  I  beheld  another,  and  one 
tbat  was  still  more  beautiful.  Iti  tke  very  cen- 
tre of  that  closely  pressed,  thai  jammed-toge- 
iher  throD^,  I  oUierved  one  tniftll  point  anoc- 
cupicd,  whicli  always  came  nearer  and  ncnrcr 
to  vards  t';c  house.  What,  I  asked,  nn  that 
be  i  or  why  ii  Lhorc  that  Httlo  spot  Icil  tree  1 
Tlie  riddle  wm  soon  explained — the  mystery 
was  speedily  unraveled;  for  in  the  centre  of 
that  little  unoccupied  space.  T  h<'lield — n  Tip- 
vU/  I  love  the  Irish  people  ;  Uut  never  lu  uiy 
Kfedld  I  bebold  nny  thing  whieh  so  nmeh  entitles 
them  to  the  love,  the  admiration,  and  the  re 
spect  of  every  philanthropic,  of  every  feeling, 
of  every  honest  heart,  as  this ;  making  a  space, 
and  giving  free  room  to  the  helpless,  pitylcss. 
cripple,  in  a  crowded  multitude,  through 
vehtoh  the  8tropo;«^st  giant  would  in  vaiu  have 
»truggled  to  force  iiis  way.  Oh  !  yes,  they 
are  a  good— a  truly  good  people,  these  poor 
Irish ! 

I  availed  myself  of  the  timo,  that  O'Con- 
nell  was  engaged  in  taking  breakfast,  to  make* 
my  way  to  the  place  of  meeting,  whieh  was 
al>oot  half  a  mile  distant  frem  the  town.  Al- 
tboagh  the  TOuHitnde  waited  for  the  Liberator, 
sUU  I  had  to  cucouater  more  than  suffieieai 
dost  on  mj  road.  On  my  way,  I'was  addressed 
by  a  female  in  the  same  style  and  fashion,  as 
it  is  the  mode  in  London,  and  on  the  Strand. 
I  must  ovru  that  I  was  more  than  a&tonished 
by  such  a  rencontre  ;  bat  not  for  a  lon^  time, 
when  I  learned  that  there  was  a  garrissn  in 
the  town  ;  fur  I  am  but  too  well  aware  that  it 
is  .iround  such,  in  every  country,  these  birds 
of  prev  are  seen  to  gather. 

*'  *ihe  place  of  meriting  had  been  rery  hap- 
pily chosen.  Itw.is  a  meadow,  wliich  rose  np 
10  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  from  the 
platform  there  was  presented  to  the  view,  a 
vendrously  beavtlfttl,  and  at  the  same  time 
truly  Irish  prospect.  In  the  foreground  there 
lay  an  old,  dark  grey,  ruined  castle.  Further 
down,  there  was  a  valley,  green  fields,  green 
ineadewa»  green  trees  in  groups.  In  the  centre 
there  were  some  two  or  three  hundred  Or 
trees,  which  looked  the  advanced  post  of  a 
forest  army  of  tii^  that  lay  behind  them.  In 
the  TaOer  there  iras  a  glancin'^  stream,  whieh 
hdftied  mlo  »  in  which  there  was  an 
islandj  with  wlnte  houses  and  a  littio  church — 
and  fiur,  far  away  in  the  distance,  there  were 
those  woodless,  ^arply  defined  monntains, 
which  are  so  common  in  Ireland.  The  sky 
overhead  was  louring,  laden  with  clouds,  and 
seldom  permitted  this  exquisite  picture  to  be 
illiminatiMl  by  atanbeam,  which  when  it  name, 
did  from  its  very  rarity,  but  add  to  its  attrae* 
tlsQS,  and  heighten  more  strongly  it<;  charms. 

**  Upon  the  payment  of  two  shillings,  I  ob- 
ildned  a  place  upon  the  platform,  where  I 
eonld  inpgliirhed  enjoy  the  scene  before  me. 
At  Atblone,  the  auditory  had  collected  toge- 

|hs^  im§  More  the  lime  n^poioted  for  the 


meeting  to  herein  ;  l)at  hero  only  a  few  lia^l  r>: 
bibitcd  the  foresight,  to  select  in  time  good 
places  for  themselves.  When  at  length  O'Con- 
nell  and  the  nwnafen  of  the  feetiTsl  arrived, 
multitude  rushed  together  in  a  disorderly 
manner — they  pressed — they  struciglcd  tlirou^h 
oao  another,  and  never  even  for  a  moment 
could  it  be  affirmed  that  the  meeting,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  was  perfectly  still. 

"  The  thouglit  instantly  occurred  to  me, 
'  the  teetotalers  are  wanting  here.'  O'ConncU 
in  his  s|)eech  pot  the  question, — ^*ave  there 
many  teetotalers  here  ?  let  all  teetotalers 
raise  np  their  hands,'  but  not  one  in  ten  re- 
sponded by  his  attitude,  to  the  call.  The  fact 
that  not  one  in  ton  is  a  teetotaler  was  after- 
wards  verified  by  me. 

"Even  the  regulations  of  the  mectin;^  itself 
were  bad.  Tbero  was  only  a  quadrangelar 
platform,  without  any  tribnne  for  the  epealc* 
ers.  As  soon,  then,  as  O'Conncll  arrived,  ho 
had  to  go  from  one  side  of  the  platform  to  the 
other,  to  sec  which  was  the  best  place  for  ad- 
dressing the  multitude.  He  had  next  to  fn« 
quire,  '  if  all  things  had  been  prepared  for  11)0 
business  of  the  day  V  and  to  this  interrogatory 
op  answer  was  given.  If  I  had  not  aiready 
kiiown  that  it  b  he,  and  he  only,  around  wlioni 
alllnenand  tilings  in  Ireland  rovolve,  I  had 
hnre  n'onc  c!enr  and  sufficient  proof  of  the  (nrf. 
At  Athlouc  he  had  to  give  tho  signal  for  the 
hurrahs  to  the  several  toasts,  and  hero  must  he 
direct  where  the  colonrs  must  be  planted; 
where  the  speakers  mnst  stand;  where  even 
the  minutest  points  should  bo  attended  to.  Yes, 
it  is  he — and  he — and  still  only  HE. 

"  At  last  the  meeting  began :  I  have  no  desin 
to  i!f  ?-r;h  t';c  speech  cf  0'Conu«ll ;  it  rcscm-  ;^ 
bled  in  Hu!?ytance  those  that  I  had  heard  bo-  - 
fore,  and  that  1  listened  to  afterwards — there- 
fore it  is  that  0' Connelly  greatness  always  ap- 
pears to  me  to  increase,  and  tho  present  move- 
ment in  Irrland  to  becomo  moro  full  of  signlfi* 
cancc  &iid  importance. 

«  The  masses  that  he  addressed  in  Dundallc 
were  rough  and  unfashioncd.  Tho  county  of 
Lonth  lies  on  the  boundarifs  that  divide  Ci- 
tholic  aud  Protestant  Ireland — here  do  the 
most  discordant  elements  encounter  each  ether, 
and  in  that  conflict  the  inhabitants  are  only 
made  more  rude  than  the  people  in  otlier  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Besides  this,  there  is  to  be 
found  in  Louth  a  sort  of  agrieuUorat  middle- 
class  eompesed  ot  rich  farmers,  whilst  tho 
common  tiller  of  the  soil  is  sunk  if  possible 
lower  in  the  social  scale,  than  tho  poor  cot- 
tageraia  the  south  of  Ireland.  'Bordereia' 
are  alwaya  more  siipioe,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  uncultivated  than  others.  I  believe  that 
O'Connell  had  now  for  the  first  time  been 
here,  whilst  Father  Mathew  had  never  Tisited  - 
it.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  must  be 
manifest  that  there  lay  before  the  orator  A  soii 
I  ttn|;ratefiil  and  difficult  to  work  upon. 
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"O'OonneH  began  bis  disoonree,  bat  tt  re- 

qu'retl  a  considerable  time  before  he  eould  ex- 
cite a  proper  sympathy  between  htm  and  his 
audience^;  they  underttood  him  not,  for  th« 
eoM  north  is  unapproachable  by  the  warm 
south!  Tlif  mns?e3  remained  untouchefl  for  the 
first  qunrter  oi'  an  liour  of  O'Connell'*  speech, 
and  I  perceived  gathering  upon  bis  brow  the 
dark  eloud  of  dinstisfiiokion.  Besides  this, 
the  people  were  ncrcr  for  one  moment  still — 
all  pressed  and  pushed  hither  and  thither — 
here  one  cried  out  for  help,  and  there  a  boy  or 
ft  KomsB  in  danger  of  being  smothered,  bad  to 
be  raised  up  out  of  the  mnltltndc,  and  movcfl 
from  hand  to  hand  over  the  heads  of  the 
assembly,  until  they  were  at  length  placed 
ootude  of  the  throng.   Unensiness.  inatten- 
tion, and  rudeness,  characterised  the  multi- 
tude ;  ten  times  did  it  occur  to  me  that  the 
wisest  and  most  prudent  thing  to  do,  would  be 
te  bring  the  aflisir  to  us  speedy  n  tomrination 
as  possible.     O'Conuell,   however,  thought 
otherwise  ;  he  brouuht  the  topics  of  his  dis- 
eourse,  lower  audstiii  lower  down,  until  be  at 
hsttlraek  the  note  wbieh  fonnd  a  oorrespond- 
ing  string  in  tlie  lietrts  of  his  listeners.  It  was 
the  practical  consequences  of  the  repeal  that 
fastened  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  cold 
Bortliems,  and  O*0onneU  presented  these  is  so 
nuwterly  so  impfesstre  a  manner — he  urged 
tliein  so  forcibly  upon  tlu"*  rtijnds.  nnd  it  may 
be  added,  on  the  pockets  of  his  auditory,  that  at 
last  the  mass  thonghi  frith  him  and  feltwiih  hi 
Theso  northerns  arc  partly  the  descend- 
ants of  Englishmen,  and  tliere  is  wanting  in 
them,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  poetic  feeling  of 
the  southerns.   Therefore  it  was,  that  there 


ne?er  was  a  right  sympathy  ezoiied  between 

the  orator  and  hh  listeners,  until  he  had 
reached  the  proper  point,  and  addressed  bira- 
self,  not  as  be  litonld  with  the  soatbema,  to 
their  hearts,  but,  lilce  Colkien,  bad  made  a 

speech  to  and  at  their  pockets,  in  order  that 
he  might  induce  tiiem  to  co-operate  wiih  hint. 
As  O'Connoll  had,  in  Athlone,  laboured  to  in- 
spire  his  friends  in  the  cause  of  Ireland,  so 
here,  in  Dundalk,  did  he,  by  litt!e  and  little, 
and  perhaps,  unconsciously,  guided  aione  by 
instinctive  tact,  come  to  teach  aud  to  guide 
them,  how,  in  the  same  cause,  they  coold  aid 
hin),  and  benefit  themaelvc?.     He  delivered  to 
that  rough  and  apparently  unfeelinof  multi- 
tude, a  practicul  lecture  upon  repeal  and  the 
repeal  agitation.   At  length  bis  leeture  assu- 
med almost  the  form  of  a  sermon.    He  warned 
the  pco[)je  to  abstain  from  all  quarrels,  all  dis- 
putes ;  to  regard  Protestants  as  their  brethren, 
to  treat  them  as  sodi,  and  to  eommonicatei  to 
them  those  things  which  he  himself  had  saidto 
them.    He  allowed  to  his  Catholic  listeners 
that  the  Protestants  iia4  the  same  right  that 
they  had,  to  meet  together,  to  eonsult  together, 
and  to  petition ;  and  what  a  crying  injoatiee 
it  would  bo,  to  disturb  them  in  any  vrny  in 
their  rights.     At   length  he  warned  them 
against  seoret  soeieties,  which  he  wud  veie 
beginning  again  to  get  footing  In  ihe  north. 
He  s'mwed  bo\tr  dangerous  they  were  ;  lie  pro- 
nounced them  accursed,  aud  denied  with  a  so- 
lemn abjuration  that  be  erer  regarded  them 
with  favour,    The  conclusion  of  his  speeebms 
a  poetical  description  of  the  charminc;  conntry 
in  which  we  wero,  and  which  seemed  of  itaeif 
to  justify  bis  lore  for  Ireland. 


A  SONG  FOR  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

lu  the  days  when  stern  dominious  stalked  a  giant  through  the  laud. 
Panoplied  in  steel,  and  clatohing  threatening  lanee,  or  nalced  Ivaad ; 
Then  full  oft  the  herald's  trumpet  flung  defiance  to  the  world, 
Then  hot  sted  s  in  haste  were  mounted,  knightly  pennons  were  unfurled. 
Far  and  near  unto  the  tournay  trooping,  came  the  men  of  war. 
Seeking  fame,  and  seeking  glory,  in  the  battle's  shook  and  jar ; 
Many  bright  cyca  then  were  tear-diramed,  many  bloomingobeeksgmw  WMt 
^Vs  upon  the  gory  green  sward,  horse  and  rider  rolled  anon. 

Now  again  the  trumpet  soundeth,  and  the  challenge  is  sent  lertb. 
Penetrating  ovcry  corner  of  the  fair  and  fertile  earth ; 
Dot  it  stirs  no  angry  feelings,  fills  no  Insom  with  alarms, 
Wakes  no  sound  o/ scorn  or  menace,  prancing  steeds,  and  clashing 
But  it  calls  tl»e  world  to  enter  in  the  lists,  and  win  the  prize 
Pue  to  steady  perseverance,  skill,  and  peaceful  enterprise; 
Friendship  springs  from  saeh  oontontioa :  orery  philanthropic  hearty 
Gladly  views  the  soene  where  eombat  Scisne^,  iNDosiitr,  and  Am. 

Oh,  my  country !  iiow  mueb  better  is  the  new  plan  tlian  ihe  old; 

Glorious  visions  of  the  future  to  my  raptured  q^lance  unfold; 
I  can  see  the  nations  gather,  not  with  clang,  and  boom,  and  swell 
Of  the  clarion- call  to  battle,  making  of  this  earth  a  hell; 
But  with  friendly  looks  and  accents,  one  in  word  aadone  tii^Uj 

Each  instructing  each,  luid  breathing  brotherhood,  as  broth^ri 
It  will  bo  thy  greatest  glarp,  that  thou  wagt  the  ^rst  to  fctit 
Forth  iiiepeaeeful  inTitat^n  nato  foe  and  unto  iriend! 


4Q1 


CRY  LOUD. 
Thi  Toice  of  labonr  is  beginninff  to  lift  itself 
(rora  the  doll  level  of  servile  apathy  and  stupid 
^etpftlr.  Cry— cry  loud  i—so  that  the  world 
can  hear  you,  sons  of  toil  and  misery !  Cry 
load,  80  that  your  brethren,  in  the  distant 
valiiet,  in  the  half-buried  courts  and  lanes, 
VpfNi  tiM  lonely  fields,  and  in  the  whirling  fac- 
tory m^j  oftteh  ywor  Toiee !— Chat  they  may 
know  how  many  arc  suffering  besides  them- 
selves,  and  take  heart  as  tliey  take  heed  of 
thtip  own  numbers.   Cry  loud !  so  that  the 
Mhtod  Toicet  may  link  together  in  the  descant 
of  one  great  complaining,  and  swell  into  one 
harmonious  chorus  !    That  is  whnt  must  be 
aMompliahed :  set  every  note  to  one  keytone, 
make  one  voice  of  the  manjf  Toieea,  barmoniae 
them— blend  them— give  meaning,  purpose, 
object  to  their  now  vague  lament;  turn  it  into 
the  watchword  of  a  movement,  and  march  the 

"WMM  on  to  the  moslo  of  that  one  great  battle- 
eiy— 

Labour  aoainst  Capital  ! 
Labonr — free,  sovereign,  uncontrolled— aye  ! 
Md  if  needs  be,  despotic  too ;  for  the  combina- 
tion of  capital  against  labour  is  high  treason 
against  the  very  laws  of  God— the  rising  of 
the  creature  against  the  Creator  is  blaaphcray 
*nd  rebellioB.  OapUal  ha$  no  nr/hts— it  is  a 
dead,  inert,  soulless  thing;  it  should  be  as 
much  a  mere  machine  in  the  hands  of  labour, 
«  the  spade  or  the  shuttle  wielded  by  that 
wnd.  Capital  haa  no  rights,  and  therefore 
labour  can  owe  no  duties—no  alleglanee  to 
capital.  When  will  labour  leaiii  to  aoderstand 
this? 

1Jl*t  then  of  the  eapluiisti  AS  a  capi- 
iwll^  he  has  no  rights  ;  as  a  man,  hia  rights 
*n  equal  to  those  of  his  fellow-men,  but  no 
more.  But  what  are  bis  right*  as  man  ?  No 
mm  kn  a  nght  to  iaJce  nwrefrom  society  than 
the  value  of  what  he  confers  on  society  ;  there> 
fore  the  capitalist  has  no  right  to  one  iota  of 
profit,  or  one  atom  ol  income  beyond  the  value 
ofwhathebimaelfprod  uccs.  When  will  labour 
take  this  truth  to  heart  ? 

Bnt  docs  not  the  capitalist,  although  be 
»ay  not  himself  produce,  enable  others  to  do 
iBk  Md  ti)us  benefit  society  more  largely  thau 
ha  tMld  jby  hb  own  mere  manual  labour  f  Land 
and  machinery  are  the  common  right  of  all. 
No  Man  has  a  right  to  intkrckpt  tub  work- 

l*t-MAa's  PBEE  access  TO  lUE  MEANS  OF  WORK 

ineam  are  maefainery  and  land.  Those 
■«RB  are  accessible  to  all,  because  God  placed 
^rfoot  upon  the  land— and  there  it  is,  within 


woiM,  and  em  take  Umbi  twny  with  him  when 
he  goes  to  ,  before  he  hMarifht  toaa?, 

we  could  not  get  at  machinery  and  land  with- 
out his  help ;  and  if  we  can  get  at  them  with- 
out fclii  help,  the  only  exeose  for  his  existenee 
aa  n  eapitalist  and  an  employer  of  othen,  is  ll 
once  annihilated.  •  Thu?  the  employer  doea 
not  benefit  society,  but  prevents  othe>  s  from 
henefUiing  thmtdvet.  When  will  labour  see 
thia  qneatiottta  it*  trot  Ughtf 

CATITiL  IHOULD  BB  THS  KATIOir'a — LaBOV^ 

IS  Tin:  Individual's. 
How  far  are  the  working-classes  from  the 
undentanding  of  this  question  I    They  still 
look  to  capitalists  aa  existing  by  the  law  o^ 
nature;— they  still  look  to  the  existence  of 
employers  as  necessary  for  the  existence  of  em- 
ployment:    As  though  they  could  not  employ 
themselves !    As  though  it  waa  not  nnnatnraf, 
imtuoral,  and  blasphemous,  that  the  fact  whe- 
tiicr  a  man  is  to  work  or  not,  should  depend 
on  the  will  or  interest  of  any  other  man  ! 

Cry  loud  !  ye  few,  who  eanghl  the  rays  of 
truth — it  needs  a  breeae  of  voices  to  diepclthn 
clouds  of  night  !  Cry  loud  !  for  the  gags  and 
muffles  arc  applied  from  every  (quarter,  and  it 
needs  the  lungs  of  a  giant  to  bo  heat^  despite 
them  all.  Cry  loud  !  that  the  poor  trardler, 
toiling  alone  across  the  socinl  wilderness,  may 
learn  that  bo  baa  a  brother  within  liearing, 
and  may  diicet  hia  ateps  by  the  aoiind  to  join 
hands  upon  the  further  road,  that  pach  may 
help  the  other  onward.  Cry  loud  !  that  thoso 
remoter  still  may  hear,  tluU  we  may  draw  them 
all  toffetker  in  iiit€htutd/  No  nae  eomplaining 
in  tlie  corner — no  use  muttering  and  aighing 
— shout,  sbout !  that  the  world  may  heiir  yoS 
— the  cry  of  the  great  crusade — 

LaBOOB  AeAINBS  Oa?IXAL  ! 

THE  JOURNEYMEN  TALLOW*  , 
CHANDLERS. 
The  tide  keeps  swelling— the  cry  of  suffering 
labour  keeps  rising;— IheM  oNbtM**  iball 


<|ttftacb,  wherever  we  may  take  our  stantliog- 
piMb.  The  eapitaliat  must  first  proye  that  ne 

wjitcd  the  land— that  he  ^t  made  its  mine- 


gather  it  in  one  focus — give  it  "  a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name;" — Uiey  shall  preach  tho 
New  Crusade— with  "  Labour  againsl 
CapUol**  fta  motto.  M  every  fMend  of 
labour's  emancipation  send  his  catalogue  of 
labour's  wrongs.  Once  present  the  mighty 
picture  of  the  people's  pervading  misery 


*  That  under  existing  social  arrangements  the 
capitalist  makes  himself  aeccasary,  issQ  anca- 
meat.  Who  mafde  those  amMfMsenu?  The 
stupidity  of  the  many,  and  tha  knavery  of  the 
few.    Place  the  laws  of  sodeU  on  a  just  baais. 
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before  the  people's  eyes,  and  they  ■will  recoil 
at  the  abjectuess  of  their  own  condition  ;  each 
isobited  tnde  will  say—"  Is  this  what  wa  have 

come  tol  We  thought  irr  were  the  only  suf- 
fers? Do  aU  sudor  in  like  manner  ?  Then 
it  is  the  time  for  all  to  unite  \" — and  united 
they  can  ooaqver  all  their  foes. 

Let  me,  therefore,  beg  all  friends  to  scud 
me  statements  of  every  local  grievance,  t  f 
every  act  of  oppression.  Already  this  ex- 
posure 4MF  the  employing  class  is,  I  am  led  to 
believe,  effecting  Rorac  good.  Let  the  ex- 
posure become  general — national.  Side  by 
side  with  the  uroii(j,  these  "Notes"  shall 
i^ow  the  ri(^/U— side  by  side  with  the  evil, 
tiicso  " Notes"  shall  shcv  tlic  rancJij. 

To  the  work  then,  brothers  !  A  little 
work  from  each  of  many  hands,  will  erect  a 
mighty  stmetitre. 

Those  correi?p  on  dents  who,  from  pruden- 
tial considerations,  wish  their  names  withheld, 
may  rely  on  such  being  done-  -but  no  anonymous 
eommwmieaikn  wUl  be  ineerUd*  The  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  is  required,  not  for 
publication,  but  a  guarantee  of  bouapdc,  and 
none  but  duly  authenticated  statements  will 
be  inserted. 

Tlie  names  and  addresses  of  local  secre- 
taries of  bodies  of  workingmen  ai'e  urgently 
solicited.  Beports  of  the  proceedings  of  all 
industoial  bodies,  and  the  advertisements  of 
their  forthcoming  meetings,  committees,  etc., 
will,  if  sent,  be  ixseuted  QUATUiTorsLY. 

Friends  are  requested  to  make  this  known 
ai  the  committee  meetings  and  puHie  meetings 
of  the  trades;  loth  /tolitical  and  social.  All 
those  xcilling  to  attend  mch  virclings,  and  there 
read,  or  came  to  he  read,  an  intimation  to  the 
a6otw  ^eet,  are  respectfolly  informed  that  a 
placard  will  be  forwarded  to  thctn  free  of 
expense  for  that  purpose,  on  receipt  of  a 
letter. 

Letters  to  be  addressed,  Ernest  Jones,  care 
of  Mr.  Favey,  47,  Holywell-stvseti  Strand, 
London. 


**  I  avsil  myself  of  the  opportunity  aflbrded 
by  the  'Notes'  of  making  known  for  the 
fii-st  time,  I  think,  to  the  public,  the  oppressed 
position  of  the  Journeymen  Tallow-chandlers. 

"  The  tallow-chandlers  are  not  a  numerous 
body  of  men.  Qas  and  machinery  have  greatly 
reduced  their  numbers.  Since  my  time,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  there  has  been  no  union 
amongst  them,  and  if  there  was  we  could  do 
very  little  good  without  political  power;  the 
employers,  like  all  othci-s,  are  despotic  and 
tyrannical ;  and  the  workingmen,  1  am  sorry 
to  say,  are  very  ignorant.  One>half  of  them 
are  out  of  employment  during  the  inimmer, 
and  those  in  work  are  night  and  day  working 
for  very  trifling  wages,  as  they  all  work  task 
work.  We  xwmn  no  man  in  the  raminar, 
when  ttWBM  novo  than  doobto  tho  timto 


perform  the  same  quantity  of  work,  than  we 
receive  in  the  winter.  The  wages  we  earu 
in  the  winter,  do  not  exceed  £1  lOs.  per 

week.  AVe  have  a  given  number  of  candles 
to  make  for  a  day's  work,  and  the  time  it 
takes  to  make  them  depends  on  the  weather.  * 
If  the  glass  stands  from  30  to  40  degrees,  we 
can  get  the  work  done  in  about  10  hous,  if 
from  45  to  60,  16  or  18  hours.  Thus  \\o 
have  no  time  either  for  attending  meetings, 
or  readings,  or  any  thmg  that  would  tend  to 
improve  us  mentally,  except  on  the  Sundays. 
X  have  been  six  months  and  not  hid  half  an 
hewr  epare  time,  but  have  merely  changed 
from  the  factory  to  bed,  and  out  of  bed.to  the 
factory.  Thus  in  the  summer,  many  are 
staning,  and  in  the  winter  over- worked,  and 
driving  away  to  see  which  will  get  done  first, 
so  that  we  can  neither  speak  nor  hardlj*  look 
at  each  other,  each  fearing  ho  will  be  the 
first  to  be  discharged  when  the  orders  fall 
off,  the  men  who  are  considered  the  best 
workmen  being  kept  on.  In  former  timea 
there  were  no  machines,  as  there  now  are,  for 
cutting  and  dressing  cotton.  Therefore  the 
men  used  to  bo  employed  preparing  cottons, 
&;c.,  for  the  winter,  dunng  the  summer 
niontliR,  and  tho  \Yivcs  and  children  used  to 
earn  considcral)!c  ^^uuis  m  the  winter.  There 
is  another  niachiue  for  dipping,  invented 
now,  not  yet  in  general  use,  excepting  in 
tlio  lai-gcst  factories.  With  tha*"  uiachins^ 
for  making  from  1  ton  to  25  cwt.,  I  re- 
ceived 78.  Gd.  This  requires  the  assistance  of 
a  labourer,  who  receives  3s.  per  day.  I  seldom 
work  it  more  than  3  or  4  days  in  tlie  weeL 
It  takes  a  man  and  a  lad  one  day  to  pound 
and  pack  the  candles— say  I. make  150  dozen 
lbs.  a  day,  and  that  the  public  pays  one 
penny  per  pound  profit ;  that  would  be  160 
shillings,  or  £7.  10s.  to  be  divided  daily 
between  the  maker,  labourer,  pounder,  and 
packer,  instead  of  which  the  midcer  receives 
7.S.  Cd.,  the  labourer  3s..  the  lad  a  mere  trifle, 
all  the  rest  flowing  into  the  pockets  of  the 
employer.  Now,  if  marhineiy  wei*e  possessed 
by  the  workingman,  that  entire  £7,  lOs.  w  ould 
be  divided  between  the  maker,  the  labourer, 
and  the  lad  who  helps  him.  Thus  machineiy 
might  be  made  a  blessing,  instead  of  being, 
as  it  now  is,  a  curse.  l{  therefore,  we  had 
such  political  laws,  as  would  enable  us  to 
establish  co-operation,  by  facilitating  and 
protecting  it,  the  workingman,  in  cases  like 
the  one  before  us,  would  be  earning  JC7.  lOs. 
instead  of  getting  only  10s.  6d ! — ^lliifl^  work- 
ingmen, is  what  the  Charter  would  do  for 
all  trades.  Then  is  it  not  worth  a  struggle 
to  get  itt  Every  new  addition  to  our 
mechanical  knowledge,  incrsasSB  oar  produc- 
tive resources,  and  every  increase  of  mechani- 
cal nower  decreases  our  manual  labour ;  and 
m  mote  are  no  i^paient  Cmits  to  these  im- 
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reasonable  to  infer  that,  ultimately,  very 
littlo  manual  labour  \>^iU  Rullice  to  produce 
all  the  neeeasarios  for  the  i>li)  .siciil  comforts 
of  man.  Under  the  present  sj'stcm,  evory 
increa83  of  machinery  iuipovorishes  the  pro- 
*duccr  by  displacing  liia  labour — the  good 
»  turned  into  an  evil — and,  knowing  and 
experiencing,  as  I  do,  the  enormous  power 
exercised  by  the  capitalist — sccinrrdn'ly  buforc 
me  instance  of  the  utter  bciplessuc^  of 
competition  againstliim— >I  become  daily  moro 
firoily  convinced  tban  ever,  that  political 
power  is  the  only  means  by  which  wo  can 
eocuro  to  ourselves  tho  social  position  all 
other  means  irill  fiiil  to  place  us  m. 
"  Yours  fFatemaliy, 

"  Joseph  Morgan." 


SUB-OFFICERS  OF  MINES. 

A  correspondent,  who  is  a  Northumberland 
eollier,  wishes  to  draw  tiio  attention  of  tbe 

public  to  a  grievance,  which  oauses  more  acci- 
dents nnd  loss  of  life  in  mines  than  any  other 
cause — namely,  tbe  igaoranoeand  insuiticlency 
of  Bub-oSicers  of  mines. 

Ho  says  :  "  It  is  horrible  to  reflect  that  the 
working  man  has  to  enter  mines  char^fil  witli 

gases  of  a  deadly  nature,  being  told  by  the 
Ighev  asentsHhat  tlie8ntM»fficer8  are  qtiaUfieJ 
to  taice  enarge  of  the  mine  and  the  live;)  of  the 
v  nrTimcn,  whereas  their  qualification  is  never 
inquired  after,  as  case  after  case  has  clearly 
proved. 

"I  call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  these 
officials,  and  to  the  nature  of  tl\cir  (lutlrs. 
These  consist,  in  a  gasuous  mine,  in  observing 
the  accumulation  of  gas,  and  firing  the  4iots 
by  which  the  coal  is  got  down.  Now,  it  so 
happens  that  these  very  officers  are  as  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  the  various  gases,  as  if 
it  were  their  duty  to  know  as  little  of  their  na- 
taro  as  possible.  There  may  be  some  excep- 
tions, but  this  is  tlic  case  in  general. 

*'  I  have  heard  them  state  that  there  is  no 
danger  in  working  with  a  common  Davy-lamp, 
eren  when  it  is  heated  to  redness ;  whereas, 
any  one  must  adtnit  that  hor.tcd  metal  will 
cause  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  explode.  More- 
over, a  spark  will  cause  ignition.  Where,  then, 
lies  the  safety  of  the  miner,  even  supposing 
a  8nrrt\  lamp  to  bo  in  use,  —  whereas  the 
South  Shields  committee  has  proven  the  neg- 
lect of  even  this!  For,  where  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  existi^  the  lightness  of  this  gas 
caoses  it  to  float  next  to  the  roof  of  the  mine  ; 
and  all  colliers  know  that,  when  they  are  cut- 
ting the  coal  next  tbe  roof  of  the  mine,  there  is 
often  as  much  flro  struck  from  tbe  pick  as 
VQldd  ignite  pov4or»  and  why  not  ft  oombasti* 


ble  that  is  of  A  ,mach  more  inflammable  char- 
acter ? 

**  The  pttblio  will,  I  think,  aee  the  absolute 

neces:iity  for  tho  officers  of  mines  being  the 
most  iiitclliijcnt  persons,  well  instructed  in 
their  business,  that  can  be  procured ;  instead 
of  being,  as  they  are,  utterly  ignorant.  On 
them  depends,  to  a  paramount  degree,  tho 
safety,  limb,  and  life  of  great  numb  rs  of  the 
population  ;  on  them  depends  whether  num- 
bers of  families  shall,  or  not,  be  plunged  into 
widowhood  or  orphandom. 

•'Every  officer  ought,  therefore,  befoi-e  re- 
ceiving his  appointment,  to  undergo  a  search- 
ing examination  before  a  body  of  seientifio 
men  ;  and,  until  this  is  done,  there  will  not  be 
an  hour's  guarantee  for  the  safety  of"  those 
whose  lives  are  entrusted  to  their  hands. 

*'  I  hope  these  statements  willoonTince  every 
working  coUter  of  tho  danger  he  is  exposed  to, 
-0  that  he  may  not  labotjr  under  the  impres- 
sion that  '^all  is  riglit,"  because  be  has  a 
lamp,  tiic  Davy  being  at  best*  most  imperfect 
instrument.'* 

[\n  cxpo?;ure  having  been  given  of  tho 
mining  system  in  Wales  and  Stafibrd^ihire,  the 
same  is  earnestly  requested  in  reference  to  that 
of  Nortbnmberland,  Durham,  and  Sootland.^ 
E.J.J 


A  NEW  TUICK  OF  MASTiCit  T.MLOHS. 

A  master  tailor  in  has  just  been 

adopting  a  new  trick  to  cheat  bis  men.  He 
has  been  paying  bis  men  when  they  mado 
the  -whole  of  a  pair  of  trowsers,  28.  6d.  per 
pair,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  24d.  per  hour  ! 
But,  as  though  those  wages  were  not  low 
enough*  as  though  starvation  were  not  carried 
ti  a  stifficient  estont,  tho  master  tailor  I 
allude  to,  has  had  recoui-so  to  tho  following 
means :  he  has  given  the  trowscrs  to  wowen 
to  commence ;  and  whcu  they  bod  done 
about  four  hours'  work,  the  trowscra  would  be 
handed  to  the  men  to  finish.  Now,  then, 
mark  what  follows:  the  master  chockM  3d. 
por  hour  for  what  is  done  by  tbe  women, 
which  leaves  only  Is.  6d.  for  the  remaining 
eiglit  hours  work — or  2^d.  .per  hour.  Tho  lur 
bour  of  the  men  is  thcrcforo  deprec  iated,  and 
every  tailor  well  knows  that  the  latter  portion  ' 
of  tho  work  in  making  a  pair  of  trowaers  is 
tho  most  dillicult.  But,  as  tho  woman  in 
reality  docs  not  obtain  that  rate  of  wages, 
not  only  is  male  labour  reduced  in  value»and 
the  employment  of  men  reduced  in  amount, 
but  tho  master  gains  money  by  tho  scheme. 

Thu3,  by  way  of  warning  to  tbe  tallQW 
tbiougboat  ihe  ooontiy. 


I 
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TBE  JOUEVAL  OF  A  DBMOORAT*  THE  0ONFXS6IOK8  OF  A  DBMAGOeUl»  AiB 

THE  MINUTSB  OF  A  8PT. 

(ConttaoedAomKo.  fO.) 

CHAPTER  22.— The  Defexce. 


Thby  had  sat  some  tin^c  in  thnt  susnensc  ^vllIch 
18  more  painful  than  tlic  actual  evil  dreaded — 
ii  tening  to  ev«ry  sound,  aud  pictaring  all 
.  shapes  of  ooming  cft1«m!tf.  The  silence  was 
almost  uninterrupted — for  tlic  present  needeil 
no  words— and  it  ■would  be  wr?te  tf  time  to 
epeak  of  tbe  future,  when  that  niighl  uahcr 
them  into  eCeniity  before  an  hojir  elapsed.  The 
high  feeling  of  Latimer,  too,  prevented  lih 
taking  advantage  of  the  circumstances  to  pour 
forth  his  heart  to  Adeline — every  one  was 
moring  within  the  orbit  of  an  imperious  dnt^r 
—  and  each  shunned  the  least  transgression  of 
its  limits.  The  jonng:  mechanic  had  gone  into 
another  room — where  he  sat  bitterly  retiecting 
on  the  min  of  the  movement  he  beheld  immi- 
nent, under  the  ntful,  selfish,  and  uncertain 
guidance  of  Be  Brassier,  and  on  his  own 
blighted  love, — mixed  with  a  smile  at  the 
strange  drciimstances  which  had  brought  him 
there  to  defend  the  usurer  against  the  people, 
instead  of  the  fff'oplo  sr^-ainst  the  nsnrcr.  "But 
be  was  as  naturally  drawn  to  sympatliise  with 
Latimer,  as  he  was  instinctivel}  repelled  from 
fellowship  with  De  Brassier — and  reckless, 
careless,  callous,  in  his  despair,  Latimer  had 
met  him  on  the  moor  in  those  first  moments  of 
angoidit  when  he  bad  left  tbu  presence  of 
Adelina. 

Thus  th<>  niom*»nts  passed — every  precaution 
having  bt  en  taken  to  avoid  attracting  atteu- 
tion>  the  lights  being  kept  snbdaed,  the  shatters 
and  heavy  dmperiea  scrupolously  cloeed. 

At  length  an  unmistakable  sound  was  to  be 
heard,  amid  the  fitful  howling  of  the  blast.  It 
was  a  confksed  din  of  voices,  as  the  advancing 
crowd  shouted  in  recognition  of  the  object  of 
Ureir  jonmey— the  villa  of  the  l)anker. 

Now  then,  we  must  prepare  for  their  reccp- 
tiany**  cried  Latimer.  But  iii  a  didbrent  man- 
Otf  ^romthat  which  yoo  propcaed-^I  i.  ilie 
doors — light  the  rooms,  conceal  yourself,  Mr. 
Dorville,  and  leave  tbe  rest  to  me." 

**  What?*'  sCaaimeted  Dorvllle— ** yon  would 
not,  surely,  let  the  rnffians  in 

"Do  ynn  ?uppn55c,"  replied  Latimer,  '* there 
i«  any  chance  of  keeping  them  out." 
.  DoTvttle  felt  but  too  truly  there  was  none. 

**  Then  it  is  our  best  policy  not  to  eauuperatc 
them,"  resumed  Latimer, 

••Besidei^"  added  the  young  mechanic^  ''I 


woula  loose  m}'  life  to  snvc  that  of  this  rcnog 
lady — but  not  for  you — and  even  not  for  her 
would  I  ilre  one  shot  against  my  brethren 
without." 

Dorville  shuddered  as  he  felt  Ms  own  help- 
lessness, but,  in  compliance  with  the  iuiitei  ati ve 
commands  of  his  unfriendly  protectors,  with- 
drew to  a  plaee  of  conoealroeiit  In  the  nsaasian. 
Tlis  refuge  was  a  strong  safe,  where  he 
u'5ii,nl1}',  wht'u  ri:'?ident,  kept  his  money  and 
papers,  so  skiltully  oootrived  in  the  massive 
wall,  that  even  •  dees  observer  could  find  «e 
trace  of  its  existence.  It  was  just  large  enough 
to  close  on  the  portly  frame  of  the  banker — so 
that,  bad  it  even  been  advisable  for  Adeline  to 
share  his  concealmfnt,  was  praetieaUy  m 
impossibility.  No  sooner  had  the  ponderoes 
pannel  closed  on  its  concealed  inmate,  for  whose 
safety  a  hole  was  hurriedly  pierced  in  the  least 
discemable  part  of  the  eaeleeuiei  .tiiMi  LnlfMr 
and  Edward  bad  the  rooms  lighted,  and  atii 
the  trembling  servants  bring  what  refreshments 
they  could  find  from  tho  larder  and  celiara  of 
the  vilU.  Adeline  waa  djrected  to  withdmr 
for  the  first,  at  least,  into  an  tnotf  nhwibiff 

Scarcely  were  thofe  "'•'•fingMnf  fat  1*ffffHiyiltfl^^ 
before  the  crowd  burst  in. 

"Where  is  he?"  ahonted  a  tboosnnd  tnta; 
— but  astonishment  at  the  freedom  of  ii 
and  the  manifest  preparations  for  their 
tiou,  checked  the  first  torrent  of  (heir  anger. 

**  Dorville  baa  escaped,"  said  Latimer— his 
further  words  were  drowned  iu  a  torrent  of 
execration,  and  the  cries  of  "yon haipedJliAl*^ 
— "  traitor  I"  "  scoundrel." 

When  a  Inll  came  on  the  storm,  Latimer  r«« 
sumcd ;  «  What^de  yon  want  Dorville  for?** 

"  To  repay  Urn  fbr  Ma  tieat«Mik  at  Ida 
men  !'* 

«  Do  yon  want  to  murder  him !"  asked  Latk 
mer,  quietly. 

"  What  is  that  to  you  ?  Where  have  ynu 
hid  him  !  Let  us  see  him  ! — And  what  if  we 
did?  Has  he  not  murdered  hundreds  one 
brothers?— Down  with  Un!  TonMpaAlte 
to  escape 

■*  Yes  1  I  did  !  and  glad  I  am  I  did  so— for  the 
f  cause  of  freedom'  though  it  may  be  sanotified 
by  battle,  can  hat  he  anlUed  by  nmider,  I 
helped  him  to  eienpe— ymi  mi^ '  '  *  -  ^  - 
vengeonme," 
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^  !hiev  were  daunted.   Had  Latimar  prera- 

rictted,  he  liad  been  lost — truth  saved  him, 
for  there  is  something  all  respect  ia  truth. 

"  And  where  has  he  gone  to  f 

«  That  I  nifoie  to  teU  70a.  I  itand  here"-- 
}ie  continued,  as  he  met  their  renewed  burst  of 
indignation — **  to  appease  your  vengeance  by 
my  own  person,  if  you  want  uiy  life — hutDor- 
TiUe  is  in  safetj. 

'  Then  I  was  right  t  It  waa  htm  we  met," 
cried  a  voice. 

.  "  Yes !  yes !  I  said  the  man  was  uot  tall 
Mioagb,  bot  it  was  Tory  dark — it  must  have 
been  he.   Pools !  to  let  him  get  awav  ?*' 

**  When  did  700  meet  }umV*  asked  La- 
timer. 

Id  tlie  parlc— not  lialfan  hour  ago !" 
"  That  must  havo  been  BIttdore'*~thoagbt 
liStimer. 

«<  We  pursued,"  continued  the  previous 
qiealcer, — *•  but  be  Tanlsbed  from  ns  like  a 

eost,  and  anxious  to  get  bere^  we  did  not 
irch  for  hira  far." 

The  crowd  seemed  convinced  by  this,  that 
DoirHIe  had  hi  reality  escaped.  The  supposed 
eertainty  of  that  apparent  (kct  did  more  than 

anything  else  to  appease  their  fury.  Destroy- 
ing Latimer  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  Dorville'ii 
hnid,  and  with  eanes  too  loud  to  bo  very 
deep,  they  vented  tbetar  disappointment  barm- 
lessly  upon  the  former. 

The  crisis  seemed  past — but  the  intruders, 
who  kept  filling  tiie  mansion  more  densely 
every  moment,  began  passing  from  one  room 
to  the  other,  till  they  rertched  the  door  of  that 
where  Adeline  was  sheltered,  Latimer  had  re- 
treated before  them  up  to  this  point,  but  he 
task  his  standing  and  refined  them  farther  in- 
gress. 

'*  He  is  there !  we  have  found  him  1"  shouted 
many  voices. 

It  is  his  daughter/'  eried  Latimer,  and 
opening  the  door  of  the  room  admitted  the 
populace.  Adeline,  pale,  silent,  but  self-col- 
lected, had  retired  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
apartasenti  where  a  bay  window  opened  on  the 
eastern  terrace. 

The  erowd  pvesNd  onward  still,  tumnltu- 
ously. 

**  Bospael  woman's  innoeence  I"  said  La^ 
thner,  firmly  graapinff  the  weapons  ho  Imd 
OODoealcd  under  his  riding-coat. 

'*  Don't  be  afraid,"  responded  the  many, 
**  we  don't  war  witli  women !" — and  Adeline 
Mt  lhat  she  was  safe  in  the  midst  of  the 
impnhitTe^  dosperate,  bnt  still  nobk'hearted 
people. 

-  Snddenlj  a  eommotlon  took  nlaee  in  an- 
other part  of  the  mansion.  "  No  pilb^^  I" 
shouted  a  hundred  voices.  It  appears  some 
had  set  themselves  to.rifliug  the  sideboards  of 
tttflioMiisnt.  Bnt  the'cffenders  wore  instantly 
n^ken  down,  and  the  tempting  treasures 
Into  Uw  bonfire  whioh  had  by  this  timo 


been  kindled  on  the  )aWn— with  Am  woirdtf: 
"  we  don'f  oomo  to  plnador,  hat  to  pnilish  the 

thief."* 

In  like  manner,  they  refused,  to  a  man,  to 
partake  of  any  of  the  driiilcs  or  viands  tbat 

were  provided  in  the  house— It  had  been  got 
out  of  the  starvation  of  the  poor,  and  they 
refused  to  touch  of  the  desecrated  food. 

The  crowd  was  now  beginning  to  disperse, 
all  danger  appeared  at  an  end — when  renewed 
cheers  from  without,  announced  the  arrival  of 
fresu  numbers.  The  new-comers  were  evi- 
dently of  a  different  eharaeter  from  those  who 
had  preceded  them.  Fierce,  low-browed,  half- 
drunken  masses  beg.m  to  fill  the  house.  Some 
other  &pirit  besides  democracy  pervaded  iAent* 
and  uiged  them  on  to  follow  a  leader  as  fh« 
rious,  as  reckless,  but  more  designing  than 
themselves.  How  Doi  ville  would  have  started, 
cuuid  he  have  recognised  in  that  leader  tub 
PoAotfiiR,  some  of  whose  deedk  in  and  near 
Stanville  llall  have  been  already  chronicled. 
He  evidently  had  a  deeply  fixed,  and  sangnl* 
nary  purpose. 

Where  is  he  ?  Escaped  !  No  !  no  f  Not  If 
he  has  reached  the  end  of  the  world — Fd  follow 
him,  knaves,  dogs,  fools  !  What  have  you  been 
doing,  to  let  him  slip  through  your  fingers. 
But  I'll  not  givo  him  up  so  easilv.  Here, 
lads,  follow  me  !"  and  in  rushed  the  impU- 
cubic  foe  from  room  to  room  of  the  house. 

"Ha!  what's  this?" — he  cried,  as  his  eyes 
rested  on  Adeline.  *'  The  spniler's  daughter! 
Agues!  they  left  you  to  starve  and  die! 
A^^nes  !  Agnes  !  Eye  for  eye — and  tooth  for 
tooth  !  Well  met!  Adeline  for  Agues!" 

"Heavens!  It  cannot  be!  I've  seen  this 
man  before" — cried  Edward,  who  now  for  the 
first  time  came  forward,  drawn  by  the  immi- 
nence of  the  danger  to  tlie  rescue,  and  placed 
himself  by  the  side  of  Latimer.  The  house 
was  now  full  of  those  who  had  entered  with 
tho  Poacher — the  previous  intruders  having 
either  previously  left,  or  having  been  pressed 
out  by  the  rush  of  tho  new  comers. 

The  terriffed  Adeline  hivolnntarily  mado  a 
motion  towards  the  window.  It  was  observed 
by  the  Poacher.  "  Round  there  I  to  the  ter- 
race, some  of  you — and  preveut  the  bird's 
escaping." 

The  mandate  was  huitaiit^y  obeyed.  All 
means  of  flight  seemed  definitively  intercepted. 
"Now  then,  bird-catcher  I  to  the  work.  There 
stands  the  prey  !** 

"  Not  yet !"  cried  Latimer.  '*  WhooTor  ad 

*  A  similar  fact  cecnnred  duthif  the  London 

riots  when  Lord  Mansfield's  house  was  attacked; 
a  silver  goblet  full  of  guineas  was  discovered  ia 
one  of  the  rooms;  the  rioters  threw  It  Into  the 
fire,  to  sbowtiiat  no  sordid  object  animated  them 
in  their  movement — although  starving.  What  a 
touch  of  true  chivalry.— The  same  ia  1848,  when 
the  Parisians  instantly  shot  any  ona  of  4lisir  «IBB 
tarethro  who  wss  guilty  of  theft. 
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Tances  n  stop  is  a  fiend  man  !'* — and  drew 
forth  a  pistol  in  cither  haud.  Tiio  fiercest  feil 
back  at  the  sight.  "Edward!" — continued 
the  speaker,  "will  yea  belp  unowr — at  the 
same  tiino  pointing  to  the  weapons,  wliich,  with 
admirable  foresight,  he  had  withdrawn  into 
that  room  before  the  entry  of  the  populace. 

**  Yei !  I  will" — answered  Edward,  arming 
liildseir, — "  the  circumstances  nrc  altered  now 

 and  if  I  shed  hlood  now,   I  shed  it  in 

defence  of  our  cause  from  pluudcrtrs  and 
ruffians." 

The  assailants  recoiled  at  tlie  firm  attitude 
of  defence  assumed  by  J,:UmiLr  and  Edward. 
Had  they  attempted  sucli  a  course  before, 
agaimi  those  whom  they  had  previously  eneoun- 
Icrrd,  it  would  have  entailed  ruin  on  their  heads 
— tor  the  former  body  consisted  of  honest,  hut 
exasperated  working-men — with  strong  minds, 
an  elevated  purpose,  and  a  generous  hearf. 
Such  are  brave.  It  was  the  denioorary  that 
had  entered  tiien.  Now  it  was  a  far  di  111  rent 
class — and  one,  happily,  fir  less  numerous. 
In  every  people,  as  at  present  eonstitated, 
there  is  a  certain  portion,  depraved,  drunken, 
idle,  reckless,  unci  dinsolute.  Happily  this 
portion  are  by  far  the  minority.  But,  when- 
ever a  demoeratio  movement  is  forced  by  the 
pressure  of  unavoidable  circumslances  to  break 
throui^h  the  sk-i-ny  stagflation  ff  the  law,  or  to 
resist  lis  one-»ided  and  oppressive  activity  in 
that  ease,  tlioso  few,  intent  only  on  plunder  anil 
sensuality,  swell  the  ranks  of  every  riot,  and 
sully  the  curse  with  v\liieh  they  pretend  to 
identify  thenisclvts,  for  the  fuUiiment  of  their 
Ttle  and  selfish  purposes.  This  is  laid  hold  of 
by  the  enemies  of  ti  ulli  and  democracy,  and 
the  acts  f  t'  thcsL-  f'uw  had  men  arc  held  forth  as 
the  guitlini;  principles  of  the  entire  democratic 
body,  and  as  a  warning  to  all  ebiases  to  prevent 
every  poptilar  inuvcuicnt,  as  placing  life  and 
property  in  danc'rr. 

Thn  urijustncs-s  ot  the  accusation  all  will  ace. 
Bnt  the  question  is,  sinoo  in  tttrbutcnt  times, 
such  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  ignorant  and 
criminal  are  unavoidable, — ought  all  popular 
movements  to  be  avoided  ?  Not  so  I  Tiie  fact 
of  a  depraved  and  criminal  doss  existing  in 
society,  is  traceable  to  the  mis-governnicnt  of 
the  ricli,  who  drive  men  into  poverty,  keep 
them  in  ignorance,  and  force  them  into  crime, 
by  denying  them  tho  means  of  honest  liveli- 
hood. Then  they  must  reap  as  llmj  h  iv:  / 
The  responsibility  and  blauK!  on  '//;  ••>  heads, 
not  on  onr^  Wo  arc  not  to  perish  by  slow 
death,  wo  are  not  to  abstain  from  liberty, 
right,  life  itself,  merely  because  some  of  the 
curses  they  have  engendered  will  recoil  on  their 
own  heads.  Those  excesses,  those  criminals, 
are  a  reproach,  not  to  domooracy,  but  to  class- 
government.  It  is  not  we  but  they,  who  sowed 
the  Bcrd.  It  is  not  but  ifi>-v,  who  sulFored  a 
portion  of  society  to  be  brutiticd  and  degraded 

Mrar  tho  aCandifd  of  man.  Th^  naut  take 


the  comejiicuccs—lut  wlV  not  stand  ff'J!  tn 
misei-y,  because  iowe  of  their  own  pttpiU 
learned  too  wdl  the  lessoiis  of  their  maiden. 

The  distinction  betwoen  the  two  sections  of 
the  people  was  never  more  apparent  than  on  the 
occasion  now  narrated.  The  democrat  waa 
sober,  brave,  and  generous  :  the  mere  plan* 
dercr  was  drunken,  cowardly,  and  pitiless.  The 
first  mnke  revolutions,  the  latter  only  rIot=j. 

The  poacher  himself  did  not  appear  to  shrink 
before  the  levelled  weapons  of  Latimer  and 
Edward,  but  he  could  notindace  his  followers  (0 
imitate  his  e.xartple.  IMorcover,  he  did  not 
himself  appear  disposed  to  ex|)Oso  himself  to 
certain  death  by  an  individual  and  unsupported 
attaek  on  two  armed  and  desperate  men. 

"Never  mind  I  '  lie  cried,  the  fire  of  that 
insanity  wiiich  he  scenu'd  to  have  displayed  on 
a  jjrevious  occasion  gleaming  in  his  eyes  j 
"  we've  caught  them  in  a  trap — we'll  keep 
them  it.  Firo  the  house,  and  don't  let  a  aool 
escape !" 

The  hon'iblc  mandate  was  received  with  a 
drunken  cheer,  and  it^  auditors  forthwith  set 
about  tho  work,  wl^ilo  a  crowil  of  them  sur* 
rounded  every  outlet  from  the  building. 

"  Oh  Heaven,  my  father  I"  cried  Adeline. 

*•  Hush,  hush,  for  mercy's  sake  I"  whispered 
Laltmer.    "  Don*t  let  thom  learn  that  1io  is 

here.  It  will  seal  his  de.4raetion  wiihottt 
saving  yon  I  E  l'vanl,  unbar  thL"  sh-alter wc 
must  fjrce  our  way  through  them — thuy  oic 
but  cowards." 

••Never,  never  !"  cried  Adeline,  "  withoat 
my  father.    Save  him  !  ' 

"  Be  silent,  as  you  value  his  life.  Not  one 
of  them  knows  that  he  is  in'  the  house.  Yud 
will  make  them  suspect  it^  When  we  are 
gone,  perliaps  drunkenness  and  pillage  will 
cause  them  to  leavo  their  work  uncompleted; 
and  I  can  return  and  save  him.  Haste,  Ed- 
ward, baste!*' 

The  ponderous  bars  of  tho  shatter  at  leaglh 

gave  way,  a!itl  disclosed  a  frenzied  ^roup  on 
the  terrace  without,  waiting  to  receive  their 
victims,  their  ferodons  oountenan^  rendered 
visible  by  the  glare  rftorchc%  which  they  were 
waving  round  the  walls  of  the  devoted  building. 

**  Now,  Edward,  now  or  never  1"  cried  Lati- 
mer, as  with  one  hand  he  bore  the  faintiu^^ 
Adeline  to  the  window,  and  with  the  other  he 
ktpt  the  pressing  crowd  at  bay.  But  a  j>crfoct 
rampart  of  fiery  torches  met  him  at  the  wiu* 
dow,  barring  e^i  ess. 

"  It  is  hopeless,  Latimer,"  said  the  mechanic. 

The  Poacher  lau;.'hcd  in  fiendish  triamjphy 
'*  Caught,  caught !  Adeline  for  Agnes  !" 

*♦  Fieitd !"  cried  Latimer.  "  Then  stand 
back,  and  hold  your  own,"  and  discharging  his 
i)t^itol  at  the  dense  mass  before  him,  with  one 
blow  he  brought  the  tall  figure  of  the  ?o:icher 
to  the  ground.  "Back  there  !  Death  to  who- 
ever stops  mc  I   Wo  don't  wish  to  hart  a  hair 
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of  your  heads — we  seek  but  to  leave  the  bowe 
—but  woe  %o  bira  who  stops  us." 
.Tbej  recoiled  before  him  in  indosoribeble 
eMiflH£pll»  but  to  deilte  wm  the  n-edge  in  the 
narrow  passage,  and  the  curiostlty  of  otb(>r<?  to 
eater,  that  ibey  could  not  make  way  ;  and  the 
Peeelier,  leeorering  from  defeat,  rnslied 
vp,  wtgm^  them  to  stand  tbeirground. 

"  I  ftcck  but  to  leave  the  bouie  with  this 
young  lady  and  my  ft  i^nd.  If  yon  mako  way, 
no  oneeball  lie  liurt ;  if  you  preyent  a»,  yonr 
blood  be  on  your  own  heads." 

Their  fears  nnd  their  cnjiullty  were  trr]  on 
simultaneously  by  Uicsc  words.  Tiie  bulk  of 
tbose  present  cared  bet  for  the  plunder  of  the 
bouse,  end  had  no  pcmnal  animosity  against 
AdiHne  or  Latimer.  Indeei^,  tlieir  coward 
hearts  were  glad  of  the  compromise,  and  they 
cemented  to  let  their  intended  victims  escape. 
In  rain  the  Poacher  threatened,  entreated,  and 
rnved.  His  iofluencc  wJis  gone  ;  for  pence  niul 
plunder  were  on  the  same  side  now  ;  he  had 
tof/i  the  lererage  by  which  he  worked  upon 
Ihcir  minds. 

The  only  obstacle  to  overcome  was  that 
raised  by  Adeliuc  htrself,  who  refused  to  aban- 
don her  father  in  the  barning  house.  But,  at 
last,  Latimer  eueceeded  in  convincing  her  that 
by  refusing  tocsenpe  when  she  w.i'<  allowed  to 
do  so,  alio  would  raise  tlie  suspicions  of  those 
around.  They  would  think  Ihat  some  unusual 
attraetion  rctiilned  her  on  the  spot ;  that  could 
be  none  other  than  litr  father;  and  thus  she 
would  ensure  hi»  immediate  destruction  m 
completely  as  if  she  directed  the  dagger  of  his 
assailants  to  his  heart.  Moreover,  Latimer 
pledged  himself,  as  soon  as  she  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  molej^tntton,  to  revurn  and  save  Dor- 
vil'e,  or  lose  hii>  life  in  the  attempt. 

Adeline  could  not  resist  the  truth  of  the  nr- 
guroenf.  and  Iialf  unconsciously  let  Latimer 
hNui  her  from  Ibo  bouste.  X^or  was  this  accom- 


plished without  imminent  peril.  But  the  Krm 
attitude  and  personal  vigour  of  the  fugitives 
earried  them  safely  throngh  that  living  pass. 
It  was  fortunate,  indeed,  that  their  assailants 
had  «earcely  any  6re-arms — and  those  few  they 
had  were  rendered  almost  useless,  and  the  aim 
of  their  possessors  unsteady,  by  the  prcssmre 
of  the  crowd. 

Tiiiis  they  c:.'^ine<l  the  pnrk — the  J^torm  had 
subsided — the  glorious  moon  was  shining  in 
unbroken  solemnity  from  a  deep  bine  sky, 
?ih)n^'  which  the  retiring  and  exhausted  storm 
had  left  but  fuw  broken  and  jajrgcd  clouds,  like 
the  slain  upon  that  battic-Heid  of  elemental 
war.  But,  alas !  for  the  seene  on  eartb.  The 
lurid  flicker  was  beginning  to  dart  over  the 
lawQ  and  shrubberies,  and  a  roar  of  voices 
came  from  the  crowded  chambers  of  the 
house.  The  flames  were  beginning  to  seize 
tho  roof! 

Adeline  !"  said  Latimer,  "  I  go  to  rrrlccm 
my  pledge,  i  will  bring  back  your  father  in 
safety,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Tou  are 
saved  now — and  for  myself  I  care  not !  Kd- 
wnrd,  to  your  protection  I  confide  her.  Take 
her,  tor  safety,  to  the  cottage." 

'•William!"  Adeline  faltered.  It  was  tho 
first  time  sho  had  called  him  so — and  there 
WHS  love,  deep  lovo  in  the  tone.  lie  took  her 
hand — her  head  drooped  on  his  breast — it  was 
the  first  kisa.  Oh  !  how  much  it  told — what 
were  not  the  conflicting  feelings  in  tho  breast 
of  tliat  unhrtppy  girl — sending  her  Im  loved  to 
almost  certain  death  to  rescue  her  tallier,  and 
forced  herself  to  lly — to  leave,  by  that  act,  tho 
last  chance  of  safety  to  those  most  dear  to  het 
on  earl! I  I 

But  there  was  no  time  for  words  now — tho 
ilanies  were  rising — death  wm  impending — • 
and,  as  Edward  hurried  away  vrith  his  charge 
in  the  uncertain  gloom  of  the  wood,  lAtimur 
aped  onward  to  iha  burning  manaiou. 


CO-OPERATION. 


WHAT  IT  IS,  AiND  WHAT  IT  OUQHT  TO  BE. 


OdhtbhIS  ;— The  errors  of  the  present  move- 
ment. Illustrations :  Padiham,  Bradford, 
Ice  A  better  spirit :  Binglcy,  Bury. — The 
true  plan  of  oo-operation. — contrast  be- 
tween the  two. 

The  prio-st,  if  you  inveigh  ai^ainst  liis  priest- 
craft, Bays  you  are  au  enemy  of  Christianity 
lladf.  So  clocl^  the  eoH)perator,  if  you  inveigh 
against  that  kind  of  so  called  oo*operation, 
vhich,  in  realiiy,  is  profit  mongering,  fioy  you 
are  au  enemy  oi  co-operation  itself.  But  the 
reverBO  is  the  esae.  As  the  true  christian 
tiles  to  rescue  Christianity  from  prieatcmft,- 
flo  dMNi  the  HBAi  i^BisirD  of  co*opention  en- 


deavour to  rescue  that  from  tho  pornicioug 
londoncieR  into  which  it  is  being  launched. 

In  Ko.  2  of  this  publication  it  has  been 
shewn  how  the  present  erroneous  system  of 
co-operation  lea  1h.  in  reali^,  to  competition, 
and,  through  that  to  monopoly.  I  will  not 
recapitulate  the  arguments  iiere,  to  weary  by 
repetition  those  readers  who  liavo  already 
seeu  that  article — but  most  earnestly  do  t 
invite  for  it  the  attention  of  othci*?;. 

Ou  tlie  present  occasion*  1  will  dw^ll  on 
the  aotttsl  working  of  some  of  the  coK»pei«tlye 
efforts,  on  what  they  are,  and '  then,  oa  what> 
as  it  appears  to  mei  they  ought  to  be.  • 
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!*OTES  TO  TSB  PEOPLE. 


The  plan  on  which  co-operatire  attempts 
are  now  conducted,  is,  to  buy  cheap  in  tbe 
wholesale  market— and  to  sell  dearer. 

The  sale  takes  place,  in  some  few  insttttoas, 
only  to  the  shareholders  them86lT€8*^ln 
most,  however,  to  the  general  public. 

AVhere  the  sale  takes  place  to  the  share- 
1u»1den^  the  profit  goes  partty,  to  pay  the 
working  expenses,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
profit  is  divided  among  the  shareholders  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  What  is  the  real  mean- 
ing of  Uiisi — it  means  that  the  shareholdfln 
buy  in  the  wholesale  market,  that  they  then  are 
charged  so  much  more  for  the  retailing  than 
they  ought  to  be,  and  that,  having  lost  the 
use  of  the  money  for  an  entire  year,  they 
receive  back  that  out  of  which  they  have  been 
robbed,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months.  Can 
there  be  greater  folly  than  this?  People 
deliberately  charge  themselves  too  much, 
and  pay  themselves  back  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  having  lost  the  use  of  their  money 
durinf  all  uie  intermediate  time !  The  ex- 
cuse for  this  is,  that  they  mnaft  diaige  more 
than  the  wholesale  price,  to  covtr  the  work- 
ing expenses,  and  that  they  cannot  know 
before  nand  irhat  the  working  charges  will 
be.  In  the  first  plaoe»  thm  might  be  known 
\\  ithin  a  very  narrow  margin  of  allowance, — 
but  the  fact  is  this,  that  they  want  none,  or 
flcovoely  any  of  tneee  woiking  charges.  If 
twMity  people  club  together  to  form  a 
00*operative  store,  and  then  got  the  articles 
tii^  want  retailed  to  them  at  second  hand 
trjr  ^ehr  own  agents ;  they  might  just  as  well 
iMod  one  of  their  number  to  the  wholesale 
market,  buy  at  first  hand,  and  divide  the 
goods  in  the  proportionate  shares  required, 
amoug  theiDSelTea,.  wiAout  onjr  woricing 
charge!,  or  any  other  expenses,  except  the 
one  journey  (if  such  were  required,)  and  the 
one  transit  of  the  goods.  For  instance,  if 
iwentjr  familiea  agree  together  te  buy  their 
grooeriea  wholesale,  m  the  mass, — Mch  aaya 
new  much  ho  wants, — he  lays  by  so  much  per 
week,  and  keeps  it  at  home,  or  pays  it  into 
the  hands  of  any  one  who  may  be  appointed 
to  aet  as  banker  for  the  rest  (instead  of,  as 
now,  subscribing  it  to  a  R^prc\  and  at  given 
periods  one  or  more  of  thil  iittle  domestic 
league  goes  into  the  wholeaele  market,  buys 
the  groceries,  divided  there  or  afterwards  into 
Buch  portions  as  each  of  the  mombei's  has 
given  an  order  for,— the  individual  members 
reoeire  their  eereral  eharea  aa  oidered— and 
there  the  transaction  ia  complete.  This  is 
done  every  day  by  rich  families  of  the  middle- 
claML  Two  or  three  club  together  to  get 
ihefar  eoals  or  polaioe8>  &c.,  wh^esale ;  one  of 
them  buys  the  lot, — they  get  them  at  the 
wholesale  price— save  all  theretwling  charges, 
and  then  divide  the  articles  among  thcni- 
aelTee.  TUa  eoald  ha  done  by  twenty  or 
th]rtgr,Mwalliahgrtwoorthxee.  Here  you 


have  all  the  advantages  of  a  co-operati^ 
store,  without  any  of  its  expenses  and  dtfl* 
cnlties.  You  requite  no  payment  of  riB^ 
taxes  and  ratea;  no  IMng  of  ofiein;  M 

fittings  and  counters;  no  advertising  and 
placarding;  no  payments  to  latoyera ;  le 

RBOIBTBRIMG,  ENROLLINO,  Or  CERTI7TIirO}  BO 

profit-mongering  whatever,  under  the  plea  of 
covering  working-charges ; — the  whole  thing 
is  merely  a  domesUe  arrangement  of  a  few 
families  among  each  other — and  there  yoo 
have  all  that  ia  requhred;  yon  keq^  your 
money  in  your  own  pockets ;  you  do  not 
clash  with  the  law  if  uneurolled,  or  become 
slaves  to  it  if  enrolled— every  member  kil 
the  usual  legal  aecurity  against  tbe  other,— 
for  the  ptirposes  of  buying  wholesale  and 
selling  to  the  shareholders,  a  co-operative 
store  M  utterly  unneceesaiy— it  ia  plundering 
yourselfea-^t  la  dohig  at  seooad-haad  tbit 
which  you  can  do  with  a  large  saving  of 
money  at  fir8t>hand  !  Can  anything  be  more 
comioU,  than  men  saying  we'll  buy  at  fiiil* 
hand,  but  we  won't  take  our  goods  hooM^ 
we'll  let  them  stop  half  way,  we'll  charge 
ourselves  too  much,  we'll  pay  for  an  exgear 
sive  maehlttery  in  <Mrder  that  we  aitfy 
oreroharged,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  we'll  pay  ourselves  back  a  portion  of 
what  is  left  after  pavment  of  the  working 
charges,  that  ie,«,of  tne  diargea  that  areas- 
ceesary  for  the  piooeaa  of  enabling  na  to 
cheat  ourselves  f 

Such  is  the  real  working  of  oo«operaUrfl 
stores  that  proftss  te  aeA  to  the  shareboldm 
alone.  But  of  such  there  are  but  few — for  mof^t 
profess  to  Bell  to  the  general  public.  The 
loi  lucr  are  imperatively  barmleas.  for  a  ana 
may  cheat  himself,  if  he  is  fool  enough  te  ^ 
so,  without  inflicting  much  injury  on  others. 

But,  if  a  man  has  a  right  to  cheat  himself, 
he  has  no  right  to  cheat  another.  And  thii  is 
done  in  the  other  modes  of  to  etUUd  co-opera- 
tion, as  existent  at  the  preeentday. 

The  next  order  of  co-operation  is  that  in 
which  the  goods  are  sold  not  only  to  the 
shareholders,  but  to  the  public  at  huge.  Id  the 
former  kind,  we  have  seen  that  It  ia  an  ahmd 
waste  of  time,  trouble,  and  money,  for  »n 
object  that  could  be  much  better  achieved 
without  any  co-operative  store  at  all.  Bat  ia 
the  case  new  before  us,  the  iiliito  systap  of 
profitraongering,  leading  to  competition  and 
monopoly,  is  attempted  over  agaiu,  nnikc  the 
soothing  nana  of  co-operation  itself. 

Here  the  profit  ia  taken  direct  from  the 
purchaser,  and  no  return  made  at  all.  The 
*•  co-operator"  bu^i  iu  the  dieapest  markt, 
and  he  selts  as  dear  aa  be  can.  coolly  tellifig 
us  that  he  is  doing  this  with  a  'H»w  te  Ihl 
destruction  of  that  horrid  profitmongerinf  eflht 
shopocracy.  The  poor  customer  pays  han  the 
"piaar-HHid  that  he  dirides  »t  ihiJilif 
the  year  btween  hinvNif  awl  Ml  fipfflf 
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NOTES  TO  THB  PEOPLE* 


OPteton  1  ^riaiA  Ihcj  bout*  fbat  they  liare 
mtdtt  £2,000  net  in  one  year!"    What  did 

theft©  £2,000  consist  of?  Of  the  difference 
between  the  wholesale  price  ^the  priee  at  which 
they  bongbt.)  andtlie  iwtatl  price,  (the  price 
it  which  they  sold,)  over  and  above  the  worl 
in(f  rharf^en.  Erery  farthing  of  this  j£2,000 
is  profitfuougeriog  of  the  most  odious  deserip- 
iloB»  becfttod  it  ii  doae  uhder  the  nane  of 
OCM^peration ;  erery  farthing  of  this  £2,000  is 
ill  laach  direct  plunder  taken  from  the  public. 

Kow«  Qince  during  the  last  few  months  an 
lOlNMii^  han  hemt  made  of  Udt  new  $yHm  of 
pn^Ummgei  ing,  all  the  so-caUed  **  iXH^perators" 
have  disclaimed  violently  against  the  charge, 
ftod  Jiave  tried  to  slip  unscathed  through  the 
imimtetion,  by  tacking  some sttppomd  "sating- 
clause''  to  their  rules.  For  instance,  the  London 
tailors  pravely  tell  tis  that  they  see  the  full 
foroe  and  justice  of  the  resolution  passed  by 
1^  National  CoaTenUoo,  for  nathmalaing  tha 
tandency  of  oo-ojMiation,  and  therefore  they 
Ihtend  to  set  five  per  cent,  of  their  net  profits 
asido  for  a  national  fund.   Fire  per  cent 
Theft  they  an  to  pocket  4ikiely-Jive  jp&t  cent 
of  dear  profit !  Every  fraction  of  that  05  per 
cent,  is  a  deliberate  robbery  upon  their  cus- 
tomen  I  For»  no  man  has  a  aioax  to  takb 
itoBB  Ffiou  aocnvrr  tbah  tsb  talus  ot  what 
HE  GIVES  TO  IT.   AU  beyond  that  is  robbery. 
The  London  tailors,  therefore,  have  a  riglit 
to  a  fair  remuneration  for  their  labour,  aad 
no  more.   A  fair  remitueratton  for  labour  it, 
supposing  that  the  iabourer  gives  his  full 
strength  to  society,  as  much  as  wUi  enable 
that  labourer  to  live  in  comfort. 

Therefore,  every  farthing  tS  ttose  net  pro- 
fits after  the  working  charges  are  paid  (a  por- 
tion of  the  working  charges  being  a  fair  remu* 
neratioD  for  the  work  performed,}  is  an  impo- 
sition and  a  eheat  ajwrn  loeiely, 

l9ome  societiee,  nowever,  try  to  evade  the 
chftrge  of  profitraongering  by  a  more  round- 
about, but  eoually  transparent,  triek,  I  will 
lOuitato  thia  by  the  Bradford  Co-operative 
Store,  This  store  professes  to  divide  only 
HALF  the  among  itS  mefnbte   liefc  US 

auahse  the  scheme. 

Ime  1  sayi :  The  object  of  the  Awoetation 
is,  «<  to  furnish  its  Maiauma  vith  proriiion 
and  clothing  at  PRnre  cost.** 

Rvle  0  says  :  "  AU  goods  jshall  be  sold  at 
reatotuiUe  matlcet  prices,  fot  ready  money 
onlv,  and  ^  whole  auBnoa  fbopits,  after 
deauetin?  workinff  expenses,  and  fits  pek 


5  working  expenses,  and  fits  pek 

CILM.   INTEBBST  ON  SHARBSy  shall  bo  divided 

lolf  yearly  among  ^  memben  aoeordtng  to 
Ihe amount  of  purchases  mn do  by  each;  but 
■oainnber  to  receive  interest  on  part  shares. 

Hew,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  goods  are  to 
he  ^  at  '*  prime  ooet»'*  there  conld  bo  no 
''tliiplna  profits."  But  the  "  members'*  only 
get  uiem  at  *<  prime  cost/'  the  ^'sorplus 
prefitir  are  to  oome  from  the  poblio. 


Pretty  well  this!  in  the  firrt  place,  the 
members  j^et  their  goods  at  paiMB  ooBT.  Th^ 
are  not  even  to  bear  their  proportion  Of  Wm 
working  charges  — tfce  peoi-t  ffioi'mmuea 
*'  puhtieT*  are  to  pay  for  this. 

In  the  second  place,  the  members  are  to  re- 
ceive "  five  per  cent,  interest  on  their  sham! 
Pretty  weU  again!  BnleSprOTldeetliiitmw- 
ben  may  have  at  many  shares  as  they  like 
(though  only  one  vote).  A  snug  investraeot 
thatl  Five  per  cent.  I  EUewhere  they  could 
get  only  Si.  Here  they  are  to  get  five! 
Firstly,  «&ey  get  what  they  want  at  prtwe 
co.f;  seooo^ly.  they  get  five  per  cen^ 
on  their  investment.  The  poor,  good-naturea 
public  are.expected  to  pay  for  thie  toO. 

In  the  third  place,  "the  surpliis  profiie 
shall  be  divided  half  yearly  among  the  meajP 
bers,  according  to  the  amount  of  purchases  mafla 
by  each. ' '  Pretty  well  once  more  1  So  taeeo 
lucky  members  are  to  get  their  goods  at  prim© 
cost,  to  get  five  per  cent,  for  their  money,  and 
besides  all  this,  to  get  «  swpha  profie,  ana 
divide  them  every  half-year  among  themmtvos. 
And  the  poor,  good-natured  public  acftespeoMa 
to  pay  for  all  this  as  well !  .  iw^i 

Pretty  well  in  the  profitmongermg  i»e. 
This  is  WORSE  M*  ^keepers.  You 
cateh  us  with  a  threefold  gripe— and  teU  ua  an 
the  while  you  ate  our  benefactors.  ^ 

In  Rochdale  and  Padiham,  "  Co-operaHe« 
has  assumed  a  form  meio  injoriooa  atill  to  the 
best  Interests  of  humanity  and  progrf-^^^on.  At 
the  latter  place,  a  "co-operative"  tactoryhas 
been  built,  by  shares  of  £.'25  each,  payawe  « 
5s.  calls.  This  is  a  worieingman's  factory  wttli 
a  vengeanee  t-and  here,  as  in  almost  all  toe 
co-orprative  attempts  in  T^^^g'^^^^'^TiJ^ 
profits  are  to  be  divided  among  AarjMlMW 
-the  amount  of  profit  to  be  extwted  lirom  *J 
public  being  left  to  the  oonsdeoeee  of  the 
profitmongers  themselves. 

Worklngmen!  Democrats!  Canypttwr* 
moment  tolerate  or  sanction  audi  •  V**" 
The  least  objerttonahto  etorea  I  know  o^  aafo 

those  at  Bingley  and  Bury.      ^    .    ^.  ^  

So  nnu  h  of  the  true  ineUl  rmg«  M^twea 
places,  that  they  have  not  been  •»  «epiy 
'tainted  with  the  rust  of  profitmong'-nn'^,  m 
Padiham,  RochdalOi  Bradford.  Undon,  and 

most  other  places,    ,         .   -  ,  j  „«„nil 

At  BinglSy  they  have  rmeed.  In  two  pound 

sharee,  a  grocer's  and  draper's  shop.  In  ^^' ' 
rulel  says-"  One-half  of  the  dearjiro/iW  w 
be  divided  annually  among  its  members,  w 
other  half  to  be  given  to  the  scde^,  f^*^!^ 
to  be  divided,  but  to  go  to  extend  tt#  vpeirmone 
to  other  branches  of  busincs"?." 

There  is  some  recoguition  of  prmciple inUilfl, 
but,  in  reality,  there  is  only  a  ^tinctiim  %iOl- 
out  a  dUforence.  Though  the  members  receive 
only  half  the  proQts  direct,  yet,  as  the  other 
half  goes  to  extend  the  business  of  the  associa- 
tion, it,  in  reality,  goes  to  extend  their  profiW» 
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^or  by  enlarging  IIm  oonoern,  it  olUurges  the 
**  half "  whiob  tbej  are  to  divido  AinoDj; them- 
8elye«. 

At  Bary,  if  I  nndtrstood  ihem  rightly,  they 
adopt  the  rule,  that  any  one  of  the  general 
public,  who  choses  to  deal  at  their  store,  and 
•ubsctibe  one  penny  weekly  towards  it,  shall 
be  flDtitlod  to  «  share  of  th c  profits  proportionate 
to  tho  amoant  of  bia  purchase.  Thia  is  a  great 
advance  on  every  atteoipt  nt  oo«opwatk>Q  " 
that  has  hitherto  been  made. 

IiSt  US  now  glance  at  what  eo-operation 
ought  to  be.  I  believe  the  principle  of  co- 
operation is  but  very  imperfectly  understood  in 
this  country.  People  imagine  if  a  few  indi- 
^aals  .eoH>perate  togetlier  to  start  a  trading 
concern  and  make  as  much  money  as  they  can, 
that  this  means  co-operation  in  the  real  aeose  of 
emancipated  and  associated  labour. 
•  Kothing  of  the  sort !  If.  that  were  so,  every 
lallway,  banking,  or  shipping  company  would 
realise  the  true  principles  of  co-operation. 

By  co-operation,  a  very  inadequate  word,  by 
Hba  way,  we  mean  the  aboUtion  of  pirofitnionger- 
iag  and  wages  slavery,  by  the  development  of 
independent  and  associated  labour.  But  this 
can  be  established  only  on  the  basis  of  the  fol- 
lowing principle  already  laid  down  in  this 
article. 

No  mnn  has  a  inght  to  talc  more  from 
toeiely,  than  the  value  t^f  that  which  he  confers 

Consequently,  associated  labour  has  no  right 
to  take  more  from  its  customers,  than  will  pay 
for  the  prime  cost  of  production,  and  enable 
the  nan  t6  live  aAeqnateljr,  who  devotes  all 
hii  time  to  the  prodnetion  or  the  ^stribntion 
of  wealth. 

To  meet  this  position,  associated  labour  has 
two  alternatiyes :  to  ehaige  merely  thus  much 
additional  between  the  prime  cost  and  tho 
retail  price,  as  will  cover  tho  expenses  of  re- 
tailing ;  or  to  charge  more,  but  devote  every 
fraetioli  of  tbatoverobarfo  to  a  national  pur- 
:pose,  such  aa  the  purchase  of  land,  machinery, 
-&o.,  whereon  to  set  tho  present  wages -slave  at 
employment  in  self- remunerating  labour. 

Considering  the  present  circnmstauces  by 
which  society  is  surrounded,  I  prefer  the  latter, 
as  being  the  best  oaloulated  to  further  labour's 
emancipation. 

Let  us  see  how  this  would  work.  A  co* 
operative  association  is  formed  ;  after  payment 
of  its  working'Oliargftt  (including  labour  in 
production  or  distribution),  it  finds  itself  at  the 
end  of  the  year  with  a  surpioa  in  band ;  instead 
of  dividing  this  surplus  among  the  members, 
it  employs  it  to  purchase  land  or  machinery, 
which  it  lelt  out'  to  other  bodies  of  working- 
men,  on  the  associative  principle.  The  rent 
paid  for  the  land  or  the  machinery,  nnd  the 
surplus  of  each  concern  bevoad  the  working- 
eharffes,  la  agam  to  be  apjfUd  to  the  further 
pmtkoH  nf  machinerif  amland,mtihe same 


terns,  and  under  the  same  conditions  ;  and  so 

on,  continually  extending  the  power,  strength, 
and  resources  of  association.  This  is  oo-ooera- 
tion.   It  is  oo-operatiott,  beeaflse  itestaMisliea 

a  COMMUNITY  OF  INTEREST — the  success  of  esoli 
"  branch"  furthers  the  success  of  every  other, 
and  of  the  whole  coUectivelv.  There  can  be  no 
conflicting  interests~-no  iivalry— no  campett- 
tion — for  the  greater  the  success  ofcacli  under- 
taking, the  more  the  stability  and  pcrnieiiancy 
of  the  whole  is  ensured.  It  makes  it  the  in- 
terest of  eaeh  and  of  all  to  see  eo-Ofienitive 
associations  spread  and  multiply.  This,  I  re- 
peat cmphaUeaUj,  THIS  IS  KEAL  CO-OPE- 
KA.TION. 

But  what  is  the  present  isolated  system  f 

It  is  based  on  individual  and  antagonistic  in- 
terests.   It  makes  the  vital  interest  of  the 
"  co-operator*'  to  I'RBVjiNT  others  from  co-opo- 
rating—to  hinder  the  spread  of  the  associative 
principle.    And  it  docs  it  in  this  way  :  a  co- 
operative trading  concern  is  started  on  tho 
present  isolated  plan;  that  is,  the  concern 
forming  a  "elose  borough/' — admitting  no 
more  within  its  pale — making  nint  profits  it 
can,  and  pocketing  them  among  the  same  few 
individuals.    ^Vhat  now  becomes  the  interest 
of  these  individuals  t   To  prevent  another  co- 
operative concern  from  being  started  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood — to  prevent  another 
body  of  working-meu  from  deriving  the  advan- 
tages of  co-operation.  Because,  if  the  origioal 
concern  flourishes,  it  absorbs  all  the  trade  of 
tlio  locality  (If  one  don't,  two  or  more  do,  U 
becomes  merely  a  question  of  numbers — of  bow 
many  customers  there  are  in  a  place);  if 
another  independent  concern  is  startci],  it  must  . 
have  a  portion  of  that  cut>tom,  or  it  cannot 
exist.  Consequently  it  becomes  a  rival  of  the 
other  association ;  it  begins   to  compete; 
fliere  riOt  being  customers  enough  fsr  a//, 
the  one  concern  too  many  must  try  to  draw 
away  customers  from  those  already  estab- 
lished.   To  do  this,  it  must  undersell^ 
must  buy  still  cheaper,  and  pay  still  cheaper 
for  its  labour,  in  ordt  r  that  it  viiy  undersell ; 
the  other  concerns  mus'  do  the  same  in  self* 
defense ;  and  there  you  have  the  old  aystim 
of  competition,  witli  its  necessary  consequences, 
wages-slavery,  plunder,  ruin  on  the  one  hand, 
Aud  monopoly  on  the  other,  added  to  that 
profitmongering  on  which  the  pr«!acnt  plan^  ■■ 
already  shewn,  is  altogether  based  ! 

Therefore,  the  present  plan  is  not  true  co- 
operation ;  it  is  essentially  hostile  to  the  spread 
of  aisociated  labour ;  instead  of  ending  proftU 
mongering,  it  renews  it ;  instead  of  abolishing 
competition,  it  recreates  it ;  instead  of  abroga- 
ting monopoly,  it  re-establishes  it,  ^and  is  tlis 
dt>ath.bh>w  to  the  hopes  of  kbMtt^'fhilM^ 
tion. 

Now,  my  friends,  let  me  implore  of       t9  , 
weigh  these  remarks,  and  thp$e  previ<m8ljr^ 
In  this  work»  irithoit'|iX^shij|i9»  ^ 
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With  a  s{nc«re  convicUoB  of  tbe  trath, 

and  of  the  paramount  duty  of  comlMtinga  per- 
nicious  fallacy.  I  am  not  the  enemy  of  co- 
'  opei  attoQ,  bat  its  friend — ^its  true  friend — I  do 
not  oppoM  cO'Operatioo,  but  wUh  to  rescna  it 
from  that  coarse,  in  which  it  is  digging  its  own 
grave.  I  trust  those  who  have  supported 
co-operation"  on  its  present  plan,  will  not  be 
oflhoded  by  these  obaenrationf.  They  are  made 
in  all  friendliness  of  spirit  and  sincerity  of 
heart.  I  believe  the  advocates  of  t'le  present 
system  to  bo  generally  true,  honest,  ^nd  well- 
meaniog' — ^but  may  I  escape  the  charge  of  pre* 
sumption  if  I  also  state  my  belief  that  they  are 
quite  blind  as  to  the  nature  and  the  conso<)ucnccs 
ul  what  they  are  advocating  with  such  zeal? 


Believe  me  I  you  are  digging  the  grave  of 'co- 
operation, while  yoa  thinkyoa  are  fashioning  its 
cradle.  Compare  your  plan  with  that  which  I 
have  here  proposed — and  judge  dispassionately. 

I  know  ielfolnterett  wonul  dictalo  tbat  t 
should  write  in  favour  of  the  present  inOTement, 
and  not  against  it.  I  know  ibis  very  article 
may  injure  the  circulation  of  these  **l^otes." 
But  sooner  write  not  at  all,  than  he  9itek  a  tla»4 
as  not  to  dare  write  truth.  Then, sink  or  swim, 
the  truth  shall  be  written.  I  launch  this  little 
article  on  the  troubled  tides  of  controversy,  and 
commend  it  to  the  good  sense  and  honest  feeling 
of  my  readers. 

EaxiST  Josiis. 


rH(EBE  DAWSON. 


fiVom  Crohhe,)* 


BuRDTO  tbe  latt^  end  of  tbo  last^  and  the  I 

beginning  of  the  present  century,  flourished  ' 
Oeorgo  Crabbe,  a  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
liiliecl  Church.  Hia  ti»s»t  work  was  a  poem 
entitled  "  The  library" — soon  followed  by 
"  The  Villago" — a  hplondid  i)roductioii,  from 
which  a  copious  extract  hua  been  made  in  a 
previouji  number  of  thia  periodical.  "The 
Village"  describes  the  niral  life,  and  the 
hardships,  suffbrlng.s,  and  misery  of  the 
labourer  in  language,  the  terse  vigor  of  wUicJi 
it  is  impossible  to  surpass. 

•*  The  Neivspaper"  was  Crabbe's  next  pro- 
duction— but  his  principal  work — Thk  Pauimi 
Krgibter,  is  the  one  that  mostly  challenges 
attention,  as  the  lai^gcst  and  the  best  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts — 1,  Baptisms;  2, 
Marriages ;  3,  Burials ;  and  ssiipposos  a  couutry 
clergyman — giving  an  account  of  the  events 
that,  under  ihose  three  heads,  occurred  in 
bis  parish  during  a  year's  expencncc.  This 
poem  is  one  of  the  most  spknJid  satires  over 
written — lashing  alike  the  rich  and  poor,  but 
never  undeserved.  Tbe  work  is  thus  written 
so  as  to  be  a  connected  chain  of  o})isodcs,  each 
of  which  forms  a  poem  complete  in  itself. 
Such  shall  therefore  be  extracted,  uutii  the 
reader  is  made  well  acquainted  with  this 
great  poet. 

*  It  is  intend,ed  to  make  the  reader  better  ac> 
^oainled  with  some  of  those  English  Poets,  whose 

works  have  circulated  bxit  liltle  araons  the  general 
pubUe— the  vvorking-clusHCs  especially.  A  slight 
commencement  of  a  similar  plan  hsa  already  been 
rnade  with  reference  to  Gertnaii  Authors — a  plan 
which  will  be  farther  canicd  out.  lu  the  pages 
of  tbe  •*  Note^  the  reader  will  thereftnre  be  Intro- 
duced  to  some  of  the  best  and  hitherto  much  un- 
known authors  of  his  coontr/.  Crabbe  is  the  first  j 
•elected.  1 


His  ''Birtb  of  Flattery*'  is  elevei^bis 
minor  poems  are  deserving  of  btti  little  at- 
tention. 

Crabbe  was  the  friend  of  C.  J.  Fox, 
Edmund  Barka.  Sir  JoBhaik  RflyiaK)ld%  and 
Dr.  Saumel  Johnaon. 


Two  summers  since,  I  saw  at  t4unmas  fair* 
The  sweetest  flower  that  ever  btosiomed  there* 

When  Pha  he  Datvson  gaily  crossnii  thogreent 
In  liastc  to  see,  and  happy  to  be  seen  ; 
Her  air,  her  manners,  all  who  saw,  admired* 
Courteous  tho'  coy,  and  gentle  tbo*  retired. 
The  joy  oi  youth  and  health  her  eyes  displayed* 
And  ease  of  heart  her  every  look  eonveyed : 
A  native  skill  her  simple  robe*  expressed. 
As  with  untutored  elegance  she  dresaed. 
The  lads  .tronnd  admired  so  fair  a  fight, 
And  Phcehe  felt,  and  felt  she  gave,  delight* 
Admirers  soon  of  every  age  she  gained, 
Iler  beauty  won  them  and  her  worth  retained ; 
Envy  itself  could  no  contempt  display, 
They  wi^^lmd  her  well,  whom  yet  they  wished 
away. 

Corrcet  in  thought*  she  judged  a  serrant'i 

place, 

Preserved  a  rustic  beauty  from  his  grace  ; 
But  yet  on  Sunday-eve,  in  freedom's  hour, 
With  secret  joy  she  felt  that  beauty'a  power, 
When  some  proud  bliss  upon  the  heart  would 
steal. 

That,  poor  or  rieh,  a  beauty  still  ffust  feel. 

At  length,  the  youth,  ordained  to  move  her 

iiefuro  tbe  swains  with  bolder  spirit  pressed ; 
With  looks  less  timid'made  bis  passion  known. 

And  ple  ased  by  niannera.  most  unlike  lier  own. 
Loud,  tbo'  in  love,  and  coutidcut.  tho'  young  ; 
Pierce  in  bis  air,  and  voluble  of  tongue ; 

By  trade  a  tailor,  tho',  in  scorn  of  trade, 

He  served  tbe  squire,  and  brushed  tho  coat  ha 
made? 
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Tet  now,  would  Phcsbe  her  consent  afford, 
Ber  tlave  alone  again  he'd  mount  the  board  ; 
Tf  ith  ber  •hhold  fwn  of  gfowlnr love  be  apent, 
And  gtowlni  wiiltli-alli  ilf M  md  looked 

•OQMBi. 


thfQ^  tin 


ttiid  'cfoli  «bo 


tp  hOl, 

green, 

(Seen  but  by  few,  and  blushing  to  be  seen) 
Dejected,  tbougbtfnl,  anxious,  and  afraid, 
Led  b»  the  lover,  walked  the  silent  maid  : 
Slow  through  the  meadows  roved  they  m&ny  a  mile, 
Toved  by  eaeh  bank,  and  trifled  at  each  ftjle ; 
Where,  as  he  painted  every  blissful  view, 
And  highly  coloured  what  he  strongly  drew. 
Th«  pMihre  damsel,  prone  to  tender  fears, 
IMmmed  the  false  prospect  with  propheUc  tears. 
Thus  passed  the  allotted  hour,  till  Ungering  Ute, 
The  lorer  loitered  at  the  nuMler'egato  ^ 
There  he  pronounced  adieu!— and  yet  would  stay, 
'Jill  chidden— soothed— entreated— forced  away; 
He  wouldof  eoMneaStthoiigh  Indulged,  oompiwij 
And  oft  retire,  and  oft  return  again  : 
When,  if  his  teasing  vexed  her  gentle  min^ 
The  gnefaaeained  compelled  her  to  be  kiud  ; 
For  he  would  proof  of  plighted  kindness  crave, 
That  she  resented  first,  and  then  forgave  ; 
Aad  to  Mi  giief  sad  ptoMice  yielded  more 
ThM  Ufl  pffMamption  bad  lequired  befon. 

Lo  I  BOW  with  red  rent  eloak  and  bonnet  black, 
And  torn  green  gown.  looeelMailBg  at  bar  baok;» 

One  who  an  infant  in  her  arms  sustains, 
And  seems  in  patience,  striving   ith  her  pains  j 
FiacbedaNberlodk^aaenewHo  pines  for  bread, 
Whose  cares  ate  arowinb  and  mm  bopei  ate 

fled:        ^  " 
Pkle  her  paiohed  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low, 
And  tears  unnoticed  from  their  channels  flow  ; 
8erene  her  manner,  till  gome  sudden  pain 
Freta  the  meek  tovd,  and  then  ehe'e  calm  again 
Iler  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes. 
And  every  step  with  oautioua  terror  makes  ; 
Fte  not  ahme  that  Id&nt  In  ner  arma, 
Dnt  nearer  cause  her  anxious  soul  alarms. 
With  water  burdened  then  she  picks  ber  way. 
Slowly  and  oantlons.  in  the  clinging  clay  ; 
Till,  in  mid-green,  she  trusts  a  place  unsound. 
And  deeply  plunges  in  the  adhesive  ground  ; 
Thence,  Mk  with  pain,  her  slender  foot  abe  talceB, 
While  hope  the  aiiiid«  aa  itreogth  the  fhune 

fosakes  ; 

For  when  so  full  the  cup  of  sorrow  grows. 
Add  but  a  drop,  it  instantly  o'orflows  ; 
And  now  her  path,  but  not  her  peace,  she  gains, 
.  Sail  from  her  task,  but  shivering  with  her  paiud; 
Hef  home  she  reaches,  open  leaves  the  dooi« 
And.  placing  first  her  infant  on  the  floor, 
She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits. 
And,  sobbings  alnggles  with  the  rising  fits : 
Ih  vain,  they  come;  she  feels  the  inflating  grief. 
That  shuts  the  swelling  bosom  from  relief  ; 
That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  of  soul  dliAreef^dt 
Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cannot  ho  repressM. 
The  neighbour  matron  leaves  ber  wheel  and  files, 
With  all  the  aid  her  povertv  supplies  } 
Unfee'd,  to  calls  of  nature  she  obeys. 
Not  led  b^  profit,  or  allured  by  praise  | 
And  waiting  long,  till  these  oontentiopf 
She  spefOta  of  oomloit,  and  departs  in  peaoe. 


Friend  of  distress  1  the  mournw  fceU  toaM» 
She  cannot  pay  thee,  but  flioo  will  M  faW- 

But  who  this  child  of  weakness,  want^  •'^iS"  * 
'Tia  Phabe  Dawton,  pride  «f  Baihnne  AUr/ 

"ho  took  her  lover  ibr  his  sparkling  cm 
Expressions  warm,  and  love  inspiring  lies  ; 
Compassion  first  assailed  her  gentle  heart, 
For  all  all  his  su£kriuff,  all  his  bosom's  smart  x 
But  ah  !  too  soon  his  looks  success  declared  ; 
Too  late  her  loss  the  marriage-rite  repaired  ; 
The  faithless  flatterer  then  his  vowslot|0^ 
A  captious  tyrant,  or  a  noisy  sot : 
If  present,  railing  till  he  saw  her  puned  ; 
If  absent,  spending  What  their  labours  guned  ; 
Till  that  fair  form  in  want  and  »ickneea  fttned^ 
And  hope  aad  comfort  fled  tiiat  gentle 
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JPiide  lives  with  all : 
Pleased  to  bo  known,  they'll  aonM 

And  find  some  by-way  to  the  house  of  fame. 
The  straightesti  farrow  Uft9  the  plou^hmaii'i 
heart, 

The  hat  ho  gained  has  ih»nth  ftrlMiiili 

heart : 

The  bowl  that  beats  the  greater  number  down 
Of  tottering  ninepins,  gives  to  fame  thotfWB: 
Or,  foiled  in  these,  he  opes  his  amplo  ja««, 
And  lets  a  frog  leap  do\\  n,  to  gain  appiaoM; 
Or  grins  for  hours,  or  tipi>les  for  a  week  ; 
Or  cballenffcs  a  well-pinched  pig  to  squeak ; 
8oaMidle«ued,aoinoohild's  preposterous  naaM, 
Shall  make  him  known,  and  givo  lila  AU/ 
fame. 

To  name  an  infant  met  cor  vlllage-sirea, 
AssemUod  all,  as  such  event  riqillraa : 

Frequent  and  full,  the  rural  saees  sate, 
And  speakers  many  urged  the  long  debate — 
Sumo  hardened  knaves,  who  roved  the  eonaliy 
ronnd. 

Had  left  a  babe  within  the  parish  bound. — 
First,  of  the  fsct  they  questioned—"  Was  it 
truer  .  , 

The  ohild  wag  bfoiight--Whal  timi  rNuM 

to  do? 

Was't  dead  or  liTio|  ?"    This  W  bixlj 
proved— 

'Twas  pinehed,  it  toarod,  and  oifoff  dnni 

removed. 

Then  by  what  namo  th'  anwoloonio  goest  to 

call, 

Wat  a  long  quostioD,  and  it  posed  thia  all ; 

For  he  who  lent  it  to  a  babe  unknowii, 
Censorious  men  might  take  it  for  his  own  ; 
They  looked  about,  ihey  gravely  ipoke  to  all, 
And  not  one  BUkmrd  aaawaNd  ta  tl»  eall. 
Next  they  inquired  the  day,  when,  psssiiig  bf 
The  unlucky  peasant  heard  the  stranpr'*  . 
This  known,— how  food  and  raiment  tley  iu^:  • 
giro. 

Was  not  debated— for  the  rotrti?       '  Ir^e 
At  ]as$»  with  aU  th«ir  troros  mc*  v«iktisiuc«c« 
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Baek  lo  their  homes  the  pfttdeiil  Tntiy  itviiti 

And  Richai'd  Monday  to  the  workhouse  sent. 
There  he  was  pinched  «ad  pitied,  thamped  and 

And  duly  took  his  beatings  and  his  bnsd: 

Patient  in  all  control,  in  all  abase, 

He  found  contempt  and  kicking  have  their 

Slid,  silent,  snpple,  bending  to  the  blov, 
A  stare  of  alares,  the  lowest  of  the  low ; 
His  pliant  soul  gave  way  to  all  things  base, 
He  knew  no  shame,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace. 
It  seemed, 80  well  his  paasioDs  he  suppruiad. 
No  feelings  stirred  his  ever  torpid  breast ; 
Uim  might  the  meanest  pauper  bruise  and 
cheat, 

Ha  was  a  footstool  for  tlM  taggtr^  that ; 

His  were  the  legs  that  ran  at  all  commands. 
They  used  on  all  occasions  Richard's  hands; 
His  very  soul  was  not  his  own ;  he  stole 
As  others  ordevad,  and  wlthont  a  dole  i 
In  all  disputes  on  feither  part  he  lied, 
And  freely  pledged  his  oath  on  either  side : 
la  all  reoellions  Richard  joined  the  rest, 
III  ill  detections  Richard  first  confessed : 
Tel,  though  dttgtaeod,  ha  watched  hia  llaM  ao 
well, 

He  rose  in  Ihteor  when  In  Ihme  he  fell: 
Baae  was  his  naage— rile  his  whole  emplogr. 
And  all  despised  and  fed  the  pliant  boy. 
At  length   'tis  time  he  should  abroad  be  sent," 
Was  whispwed  near  him, — and  abroad  he 
Ifent. 

One  mora  tfaaj  called  him,  Richard  tnawwad 

not. 

They  doomed  him  hangliig,  and  in  time  forgot, 


TM  ntlMed  him  long,  aa  eaat  thionghoat  tho 

clan, 

Found  he  "had  better  spared  a  better  man." 
Now  Richard's  talents  for  the  world  were  fit  : 
He'd  no  small  cannings  and  had  aoma  amaU  wJt. 
Had  that  calm  look  wUdi  aeamad  to  'all  m* 
sent. 

And  that  complacent  speech  whidi  nothing 
meant. 

He'd  but  one  care,  and  that  he  strove  to  hida^ 
How  best  for  Richard  Monday  to  provide. 
Steel,  through  opposing  plates,  the  magnet 
draws, 

And  steelly  atoms  culls  from  tlust  and  stnwii 
And  thus  our  hero,  to  his  interest  true. 
Gold  through  all  bars,  and  from  each  trifle 
drew : 

But  still  more  surely  round  the  world  to  go. 
This  fortune's  child  bad  ueithsr  friend  nor  Am. 
Long  lost  to  us,  at  last  our  man  we  trace,— 
Sir  Jtichaird  Monday  died  at  Mimda§  Plm 
His  lady's  worth,  his  daughter's  we  perus«, 
And  fuid  his  grandsons  ail  as  rich  as  Jewi. 
He  gave  reforming  charities  a  sum. 
And  bought  the  blessings  of  tba  blind  and 
dumb ; 

Bequeathed  to  missions  money  from  the  stodu^ 
And  bibles  issued  from  his  private  box} 
But  to  his  native  place  aavavalj  Jtiat, 

He  left  a  pittance  bound  in  ligid  trust; — 
Two  paltry  pounds  on  every  quarter  day, 
(At  church  produced)  fur  furty  loaves  should 
pay; 

A  stiuted  gift,  that  to  the  parish  shows 

He  kept  in  mind  their  bounty  «nd  their  blows  1 


LBSaONS  mOM.  HISTOET. 
TBI  nmtAm  op  bomb. 

(Contfakoed  from  No.  19,  p.  £SQ.); 


Caioa  well  knew  that  the  cause  was  now  lost ' 
••—hia  eagle  glance  at  once  told  him  that  the 
poattoB  of  uw  people  who  rnnaiaad  tni*  to 
deiDocracy,  wore  the  minority  in  both  force 
and  numbers — that  the  great  body  were 
apathetic  spectators,  and  that  the  aotivo  por- 
iicn.  were  inferior  te.ama,  diacipliiic  and 
reaoorces.  This  is  how  the  ^reat  agrarian 
movement  had  decayed !  His  object,  therefore, 
was,  with  a  perfect  self  sacrifice  of  himself,  to 
fiilri^Ate  the  gallant  lav  fipsn  thia  peiiloni 
MaltSoD,  at  the  smalleat  poailUaeaat  Himialf, 
.  ne  knew,  rmiM  be  a  sacrlnce.  ! 

He,  therefore,  though  with  great  difficulty, 
persoaded  PolTina  to  aand  his  younger  aon  la^ 
Itic /omm,  equipped  as  a  herald. 

"  He  was  a  youth  of  m<Mt  engaging  appear- 
aacfl^  and  he  approached  with  great  modesty 
aaAlilliiiiiiiijiiitopropoao  %ttm  «f  ae- 


'  commodation  to  the  consul  and  the  senate. 
Many  were  disposed  to  hearken  to  the  proposal ; 
bat  Opimiui  aald,  '  The  crimloala  ooght  not  to 
treat  by  herald,  bat  come  in  person  to  make 
their  submission  to  the  senate,  and  surrender 
themselves  to  Jiutice,  hefore  they  iutcrceued 
for'  *  At  the  aame  time  be  bade  the 
yoang  man  return  with  an  account  that  these 
conditions  were  complied  with,  or  not  rotorn  at 
aXl— (Plutarch.) 

The  fhot  is,  Opinaiiw  was  aware  of  the 
apathy  of  the  people,  and  of  hifl  own  rtrengtli : 
.  he  had  secretly  brought  into  Rome,  in  diiect 
violation  of  the  constitution,  mercenary 
troops,  part  of  which  conaiated  of  the  fonm- 
dable  Cretan  Archers.  I'.acked  by  his  su- 
perior arms  and  disciplined  force, — he  longed 
for  an  encounter  of  which  he  remoraelesidy 

Imow  the  twaXb,  detertnined  by  »  rtnlM  of 
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terror,  to  diown  domooroey  in  blood  and 

tears. 

Caius,  also,  was  aware  of  the  weakness  of 
his  party — and  thereforo  proposed  that  they 

should  go  and  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
Bonato.  But  none  of  the  rest  would  couu- 
teuance  the  proposal.  Fuivius,  therefore, 
sent  his  aon  again  with  proposals  much  the 
flame  as  befoiv. 

"  Opimins,  who  was  in  haste  to  begin 
hostilities,  iDUuediatcly  took  tlie  young  luau 
into  citBtody,  and  marched  ngainat  Fulvius 
with  a  numerous  body  of  infinitiy,  and  a 
company  of  Cretan  archcr.s." 

The  massacre  began.  Those  who  had  been 
foremost  in  counseling  resistance*  could  not 
stand  the  galling  flights  of  arrows.  They 
fell  wlicro  they  stood,  withont  the  means  of 
retaliation, — and,  thrown  into  irremediable 
confusion,  at  lost  took  to  headlong  flight. 
Then  Opimius  hoimded  his  banditi  on  the 
flying  mass  with  rcnioi*seless  bittoracss. 
"Fulvius  hid  himself  in  an  old  neglected 
bath,  where  ho  was  soon  found  and  put  to 
the  sword,  together  witli  hia  eldest  hom. 
[lie  might  as  well  have  died  gallantly  in  the 
Held  I]  Caius  was  nob  seen  to  lift  Iiis  hand 
in  the  fray.  On  the  c<mtrary,  he  expressed 
the  greatest  uneasiness  at  tlieir  coniing  to 
such  extremeties,  and  retired  to  the  temple 
of  Diana.  There  he  would  have  despatched 
himself,  btit  was  hindered  by  Pom^onins  and 
Licinius,  the  most  faithful  of  his  friends 
who  took  away  bis  poniard,  and  persuatied 
liim  to  try  the  altei-uativc  of  flight.  On  this 
occasion  he  is  said  to  have  kneeled  down, 
nntl  with  uplifted  hands  to  have  prayed  to 
the  dtiiby  of  that  temple,  '  that  the  people  of 
Rome  for  tbehr  iugmtitudo  and  base  desertion 
of  him  might  be  slares  for  ever.'  Indeed, 
most  of  them,  on  promise  of  impunity  by 
proclamation  oj*eulif  went  over  to  iJie  other 
partjf. 

"The  enemy  pursued  Caius  with  great 
engciTioss,  and  came  up  with  hhn  at  the 
wooden-bridge.  His  two  frieudd,  bidding 
him  go  forn'ord,  planted  themaelTes  before 

and  suffered  no  man  to  pass  till  they  were 
ovwpowercd  or  slain.  One  of  his  seiTOuts, 
named  PhUocrates,  accompimied  Caius  in  his 
flight.  AU  encouraged  him  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way,  as  they  do  a  runner  in  the 
lists,  but  but  no  oyie  assisted  him,  or  offered 
him  a  horse,  though  ho  desired  it,  for  they 
saw  the  enemy  now  almost  upon  him.*  He 
got»  however,  a  little  before  them  into  a 
grove  sacred  to  tlie  furies,  and  there  closed 
the  scene.  Philocrates  lirst  despatched  him, 
and  afterwards  himwlfl   Some,  indeed,  say, 

*  A areliu4  Victor  tells  m  the  pursuit  was 
twice  delayed  by  the  heroism  of  the  friends  of 
Caiui.  Oiice  at  tha  Porta  Tri{}cmina,  and  once 
at  ti  e  torn  SvUi/cius,  by  Laetorius,  who  de> 
ftadcd iBb» pamige fl^itiQg  lOtlieMll 


that  they  both  came  alive  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  that  the  plave  clung  so  close  to  hi«i 
master,  that  they  could  not  come  to  the  one  ulx 
they  had  cut  the  otiier  in  pieoea.*'  (^/utatdL ) 

Tiius  fell  the  bvotlu  r  of  Tiberius.  Some 
unknown  person  cut  the  head  off  the  body, 
and  w;i3  carry mg  it  away,  when  6eptimuleim, 
aitiend  of  Opiraius,  and  of  Oraeehtu  himtelf, 
snatched  it  from  him.  "For,  at  tho  begin- 
ing  of  the  action,  t};c  v.-ciplit  in  gokl  bad 
been  offered  either  lor  his  iiead  or  for  tiiat 
of  Fulriui,  Sepiiviivdeim  carried  it  to 
OpimiiLS  upon  the  point  of  a  pike  ;  and  when 
put  in  the  scales,  it  was  found  to  weigh 
seventeen  pounds,  eight  ounces.  For  Scp^ 
tiinuleius  had  added  fraud  to  his  other  vil- 
lanies;  ho  had  taken  out  tho  brain,  and 
filled  tho  cavitv  with  molten  lead.  Those 
who  brought  in  tho  head  of  PvUvim,  beina 
pcrcons  of  tto  no(<;,  received  iio  reward  aiQ&. 
[How  like  modem  times !] 

"The  bodies  of  Cains  and  Fulvius,  and 
the  rest  of  tho  slain,  who  wcro  no  fewer 
thanTHREt^  Tfious  vND,  were  thrown  into  the 
nver.  Their  gouJs  were  confiscated  and 
sold»  and  their  ivivcs  forbidden  to  go  into 
mouminff.  Licinia  was  moreover  deprived 
of  her  dowry.  The  most  sava^  cruelty  was 
exercised  uj[ton  the  youngest  son  of  Fulvius, 
who  had  never  borne  anas  against  them,  nor 
appeared  among  the  combatants,  but  was 
imprisoned  when  he  came  with  proposals  of 
peace,  aiid  put  to  death  after  the  battle. 
But  neither  this,  nor  any  other  iiibtauce  of 
despotism  so  sensibly  touched  the  people,  as 
Opimius' s*  building  a  templefto  uokcoiu>. " 

Opimius  was  not  long  after  ronvictcd  of 
having  taken  a  bribe  from  Ingurtha,  the  tin- 
midian  king,  to  betray  his  country,  and  went 
down  with  infamy  to  the  grare. 

Cornelia  parsed  the  remaining  years  of  her 
lite  in  magnanimous  resignation.  No  tear, 
no  sigh  escaped  her ;  and  on  her  tomb  was 
graven  this  simple  epitaph : 

**  Tua  MetHKR  er  tvr  Gracchi  " 

After  lie  had  fhllen  thcYicthn  of  their  iile> 

scrtion,  tlic  propte  brgan  once  more  to  repent 
their  ocnduct,  and  to  mourn  their  lost  friend. 
They  erected  his  statue  in  every  public  place. 
Till  y  consecrated  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and 
oflVred  daily  sacrifice,  na  tl:ough  it  bad  l>eea 
the  tem|)le  of  a  God.  They  traced  the  course 
of  his  flight,  as  though  It  were  holy  ground. 
They  remembered  his  conduct  on  that  fatal 
day.  Ho  wbo  l  nJ  been  distinguished  for  valour 
iu  the  ranks  of  the  bravest  army  in  the  world 
had  refused  to  raise  a  hand  a<,^u'u8t  a  fellov* 
citizen.  He  had  quietly  awaited  death,  tfll 
the  pcrsn:tsion  of  bis  friends  and  tlic  recollec- 
tion of  his  wife  and  child,  induced  him  to  an 

*  Opimius  was  the  fonndcr  of  the  party  of 
order.  Guixot  and  Thiers,  iScbaatiaiii  aad  timmk^ 
Hqraan  and  Wiadischgvats  iitlifii>:tfMMt%  ' 
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effort  for  the  prolongxtion  of  Ins  life  for  thoin, 
and  for  tlie  great  future  of  his  country.  But, 
for  my  part,  I  do  not  sympathise  with  his  rc- 
Inetanee  to  join  issue  hand  to  band.  I  would 
rather  have  soon  him  rally  the  last  bold  spirits 
of  old  Rome,  and  dash  them  in  a  fiery  charge, 
hot,  terrible,  and  unexpected,  against  those 
traciUent  And  insolent  patricians.  It  might 
have  succeeded,  and  it  coul  1  not  have  proved 
more  fatal,  for,  as  it  was,  he  fell,  and  tiirke 
THOUSAND  with  him.  Nay,  even  a  defeat  after 
a  well^foii^ht  battle,  might  have  been  a  salutary 
lesson  to  tlie  conquerors  ;  a  Joar-bought  victory 
taiies  away  tho  iacUnatioa  ior  a  second  trial. 


It  is  bat  false  mcrcv  to  shun  a  civil  war  in 
the  midst  of  a  peaceable  destruction. 

For  the  tears  of  tlie  iiwiny  are  worse  In'my  S^gfal^ 
Jyel  «'eu  Umh  Uic  blood  of  the  /aw 

■ 

Thus  concluded  one  of  the  greatest  of  oldca 
insurrections,  and  one  of  the  most  instructive. 
Future  papers  will  illustrate  other  follies  of 
tho  poor  and  other  orimes  of  the  rieh,  and 
point  the  moral,  al^io,  to  the  present  time;  bub 
if  the  reader  thoughtfully  gleans  from  this 
narrative  of  tho  Plkd£laj(8  of  Bomb,  he  will 
not  arise  from  its  perusal  without  having 
drawa  thence 

A  Lessoiv  fbou  Hdstobt. 


POLITICAL  aBOGEAPHY. 


The  utter  certainty  of  the  absorption  of  the 
Canadas  by  the  United  States,  becomes  appar- 
ent from  the  following  interesting  facts, 
gleaned  from  the  speech  of  Mi'.  I\lei  ritin  the 
Canadian  Legislative  A'isemitly,  on  ?<Ionday, 
the  22nd  of  July  last.  By  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Oanadas  derive  greater  benefit  from 
the  United  States  than  from  Great  Britain. 
Tf  self-interest  is  tlio  ruling  principle  of  human 
nature,  this  decides  the  question. 

Mr.  Meritt  observed,  "  By  a  referenoe  to  the 
geographical  position  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  it 
would  he  found  that  there  were  "two  countries 
lying  side  by  side  upon  its  banks :  the  one 
with  a  population  of  three  millions — he  meant 
the  stato  of  New  Yoric — the  other  with  two 
millions  ;  tho  first  with  one  government,  the 
other  with  five  governments.  In  tho  iirst  of 
these  eonntries  he  found  that  tlio  govern- 
ment was  maintained  at  a  coat  of  £90,625, 
raised  out  of  her  internal  rci;oitrces,  or  7d.  per 
individual.  On  the  other  side,  Canada  alone, 
oot  of  the  same  sources,  levied  a  tax  of 
£71,010,  or  is.  per  individual.  Again,  the 
state  of  X:'v  York  imposed  no  Customs*  duties 
for  its  own  support,  while  the  tive  governments 
of  the  British  provinces  collected  a  tax  on  im- 
ports of  over  C  .UOO  ;  and  yet  tho  Provincial 
( lovrT'iments  liad  no  other  duties  to  perform 
than  those  which  were  performed  by  the  stato 
of  New  York,  for  Great  Britain  performed  for 
Canada  the  functions  which  were  performed  by 
the  Ft  dcral  Government  for  each  of  tho  states. 
Tina  state  of  tltiugs,  however,  was  not  sutli- 
dently  nhdbrstood ;  but,  in  order  to  make  it 
dear,  he  would  mention  that  one-half  of  the 
produetio;in  of  Canada  were  exported  to  the 
Uuited  btHteti,  and  ono  half  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  were  imported  from  tiiat  country,  on 
which  the  Canadian  grower  and  consumer 
wore  subject  to  duties,  from  which  the  growers 
s^nd  producers  in  the  United  States  wero 
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free.  In  Canada  the  people  paid  a  duty  of  1?.^ 
per  cent,  on  their  imports  from  the  United 
States,  and  merchants  would  say  was,  ia  fact, 
equal  to  30  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
goods  were  paid  for  by  C  uiadi.m  jn  ouucers  at 
a  depreciation  of  20  per  cent.  How  long  could 
such  a  state  of  things  continue  to  give  satisfac- 
tion ?  He  would  now  endeavour  to  point  out, 
as  tho  best  means  to  discover  the  remedy,  tho. 
assembling  of  a  delegation  from  all  parts  of 
British  North  America,  to  consider  tho  cir- 
cumstances of  tlio  country,  and  to  point  out 
such  a  form  of  government  as-  they  migi't  tlu'nk 
best.  One  thing  was  evident — that  the  duties 
had  inensased  from  2^  to  12^  per  cent.  Unless 
something  were  done,  he  held  annexation  to  bo 
inevitable.  He  believe  1  it  would  bo  part  of 
tho  reconimendatiou  of  such  a  delegation  as  ho 
contemplated,  to  impose  sueh  constitutional 
restrictions  as  would  prevent  the  money  of  tho 
country  being  carelessly  voted  away.  Ho 
would  now  refer  to  tho  elements  of  prosperity, 
which  ho  belieyed  would  be  found  !n  a  union  of 
the  North  American  Colonies.  lie  nou!d  es- 
pecially refer  (o  three  of  these  elements.  Tho 
liriit  was  the  fisheries ;  they  exceeded  tho  value 
of  any  possessed  by  any  other  nation  in  tho 
world,  and  hud  lieretofore  employed  2o0,000 
seamen.    What  was  their  position  now  ? 

'•Patrick  Morris,  Esq.,  of  Newfoundland,  in 
a  series  of  letters,  addressed  to  Lord  Grey,  in 
1847,  thus  descrihea  them 

'*  The  deep  sea  fisheries,  on  the  banlcs  of 
Newfoundland,  furnish  employment  for  600 
large  vessels,  manned  by  25,000  French  sea* 
men,  who  catch  one  million  of  quintals  of  fish. 

"From  tho  United  Stnte?,  i»,000  ves-sels, 
from  no  to  120  tons,  witli  oT,30u  seamen,  who 
catch  one>and-a-half  million  quintals. 

"  From  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  not 
a  solitary  ve'^scl  is  to  bo  scon — tliey  nro  nil 
driven  to  the  in-shoro  iishcriet",  wucie  about 
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*20  Teasels,  from  100  to  180  tons,  are  em- 
ployed in  catching  seals;  and  some  10,089 
boats,  manned  with  about  25,000  meoj  irho 
eateh  about  one  million  of  quintals. 

"  The  French  Goyernment  pay  from  £60,000 
to  £G0,OU0  sterling,  out  of  tho  publio  lands, 
as  a  bounty,  to  encourage  this  trade. 

"  The  Ameriean  Go?ernment  give  a  bounty 
of  4  dollars  per  ton,  which  amounted  in  four 
years,  prior  to  1818,  to  278,288  dollars  per 
year,  while  our  fishermen  paid,  during  the 
juune  time,  a  duty,  of  20  per  cent.,  amounting 
to  270,172  dollars,  on  their  fiah  oonwrnod  in 
the  United  States. 

"Thus  a  premium  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars  is  held  out  to  the  one,  while  no  aid  is 
extended  to  tiie  other. 

•'The  result  is  most  forcibly  pointed  odt  by 
Mr.  Morris,  vrho  quotes  the  sneccbes  of  the 
Senator  Ckyton  and  Mr.  Grenell  in  Congrew, 
who  claim  more  vessels  and  men  employed  in 
the  fisheries  than  all  other  nations  put  toge- 
ther ;  while  under  our  colonial  system,  we  are 
driren  flrom  onr  own  waters,  wholly  nnaUe  to 
Compete  with  them.  It  was  nccessaay,  then, 
that  the  same  system  should  be  adopted  by  tho 
colonies  that  was  adopted  by  the  United 
States.'* 

Mr.  Merrltt  then  proceeds  to  slicw  the  value 
of  the  lake  trade  of  the  United  States  as 
follows : — 

*'Di«torneirs  United  Stales  National  Be- 

gister,  published  this  year,  gives  the  monied 
value  of  exports  and  imports  above  the  Falls 
of  JS'iagara  in  1818  at  111,593,5(>7  dollars. 

"  The  aggrcgato  Talnation  of  the  hk»  trade 
of  the  United  States  alone,  inclttding  Otttario 
and  Chitmplain,  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  180,485,267  dollars,  more  than  tho  whole 
foreign  export  trade  of  the  eountry— all  of 
which  has  been  created  since  the  peaoe of  1814. 

"  Tho  aggregate  American  tonpage,  regis- 
tered in  163\)  was  107,137— British  35,004. 

"  The  movement  on  the  Erie  Canal  in  1S50 
m  2,475,000  tons,  value  H0,Go8,009  doUai% 
—•mount  of  toUi  3,270,003  doLars. 


"The  movement  on  WeDmid  and  St.  Latw 

renco  Canals  in  the  same  year  was  687,70$ 
tons — value  not  shown  in  the  returns  snwmsl 
of  toll  164,524  dollars. 
"  In  1850  the  export  of  timber  was  vtloed 

at  £1,360,734,  of  which  £971,375  was  shipped 
to  Great  Britain— £386,000  to  the  United 
States,  and  only  £3,662  to  other  foreign 

countries. 

"  The  quantity  up  the  Ottawa  was  sud  to 
be,  with  moderate  attention,  inexhanstiUe— it 
AmHshes  good  retnm  cargoes,  and  dwsp 
Dteigfat  for  the  import  trade— it  also  AmidM 
an  export  duty  of  some  £37,500  per  year,  th» 
greater  part  of  which  was  wasted  in  maintain^ 
ing  a  nsolsM  dq>artment,  to  give  away  ow 
public  lands,  without  any  equivalent. 

"  Tho  Trade  and  Navigation  returns,  gite 
tho  exports  of  agriculture  at  £1,046,034,  of 
which  £666,80«  was  seat  to  the  United  Ststei, 
and  only  £201,589  to  Great  Britain.  £177,147 
went  to  the  Sister  Provinces— £150  to  tk 
West  Indies,  and  £250  to  other  cooatriei. 
Oar  experts  in  other  arUsie*  only  antMit 
to  £203,230  to  mako  w  Hm  total  eomsrHtf 
£2,660.008. 

"The  exports  in  Timber  and  Grain  wer« 
formorly  nearly  equal ;  but  the  ejqportstiOicil 
Britain  httva  aoMrly  ceased  in  atiber  arti<^e) 
than  timber  three  fourths  of  oar  agricaltcrxl 
productions  arji  mmi  to  the  United  SUtes— laa 
only  one  Iborth  to  the  lower  profiam 

• '  The  trade  to  the  West  Indies  aad  thsMi 
,  of  the  world  is  not  worth  naming." 

Facts  like  these  are  the  sources  of  hiitorii 
aetiaa.  Tba  lem  beoeflt  the  Canadas  dirifi 
from  Bnglaad,  the  more  revoiutionaiy  tlNf 
become.  The  more  benefit  they  derire  froa 
the  United  States^  the  more  they  will  ycsis 
£9r  a  vaiett  with  the  great  Republic.  Anici- 
atieii  is  ine?itable— the  time  being  depiaM 
merely  on  tho  relative  balance  of  adfanti^ 
derived  from  eifcheK:  source,  the  British  «r  Ua 
Amefiflaiib 


THE  SUFERSTITIONS  OF  MAN. 


NO.  IV. — TIIE  INDIAN. 


Toe  BRAilMtss.— All  pricathoods  rule  by 
blood,  lust,  avarice,  and  tyranny.  Another 
iUttstration  is  afforded  by  the  Brahmins.  This 
sect  refuses  to  kill  any  living  creature  for  food. 
But,  while  so  mrrcifulto  the  brute  cioation,  by 
a  strange  anoiualon,  they  are  as  bloodthirsty  to 
the  human.  They  iniliet  on  tbsonelfes  the 
most  horrible  severities,  as  Yagnees;  they  en- 
courage the  destruction  of  female  children  ; 
they  incite,  and  render  almost  compulsory, 

by  tha  aoeial  ooossqnenoea  of  zafosal,  the  im- 


molation  of  widows  ;  they  stimnlaie  thonaiMh 
of  deluded  fanatics  to  immolate  themselves  •>* 
nually  at  the  shrine  of  Jaggemath;  and,  til 
recently,  indulged  in  fanman  sacrifice.  TlM 
i  sect  of  Buddh  they  extinguished  in  hho^ 
Tho  Budhiradhyaya,  or  sanguinary  chyjgf 
of  the  Galica  Parana,  gives  Uie  BMftMW 
maadatea  for  lui man  i  ramolation.  *nm vslstyi 
when  murdering  his  victim,  is  to  cry;  •*  HflB^S 
bring  1  Call,  Call!  0,  horrid-tootbed  godllij| 
eat^  oat»  destroy  all  the  maligaaat;  oatfMI 


tiiia  axe ;  bind,  bind ;  seixe,  seiae;  drink  blood ! 
spheng,  wpk»ng  I  secure,  Mcare  I  ulaUtiont  to 
C*li,  the  Uaek  goddess  of  destmetimi  P 
Tbos  mach  for  their  craeliy. 
BuehftMui,  in  his  reoent  aooonnt  of  the 
tMnple  of  Jaggernatb,  gives  the  folio vring  ao- 
ooantof  the  morality  inculcated  by  tlieBmh- 
mioical  priests.   He  speaks  thus : 

**  The  priests  industrioaslj  selected  the  most 
beautiful  womoB  that  eonld  bo  <ban4 ;  and,  in 
their  tenderest  years,  v,':ih.  crrecit  pomp  and 
solemnity,  consecrated  them,  as  it  is  impiously 
called,  to  the  service  of  the  divinity  of  the 
pagoda.    They  were  trsined  in  every  art  to 
delude  and  delig-ht ;  and  to  the  fascination  of 
external  beauty,  their  artful  betrayers  added 
the  attractions  arising  from  mental  accomplish- 
ments.   Thus  wai  an  iafiiiable  rale  of  the 
Hindoos,  that  iromcn  have  no  concern  with 
liferaturet  dispensed  with  on  this  infauious  o  - 
casion.  The  moment  the  hapless  victims  roaebed 
maturity^  Ifce^  Ml  vfatinu'to  the  Iml  of  the 
Brahmins.    They  vrcsv  cnrly  tanght  tD  practise 
the  most  alluring  blandishments,  to  roll  the 
expressive  eye  of  wanton  pleasure,  and  to  iuviic 
to  criminal  indulgence  by  stealing  on  the  be- 
holder the  tender  look  of  voluptuoui  langnnh- 
i«g.    Tliey  were   instructed  to  mould  their 
elegant  and  airy  forms  into  the  most  enticing 
attitadee  and  the  .moat  latelTions  gestofef, 
while  the  rapid  and  most  graceful  motion of 
their  feet,  adorned  with  golden  bells  and  glit- 
tering with  jewels,  kept  unison  with  the  exqui- 
site melody  of  their  rtiiom,   Bvery  pagoda  has 
a  band  of  these  rmmp  <?yrrrt?,  whose  business 
on  great  festivals  is  to  dance  in  public  before  the 
idol,  mid  in  private  to  enrich  the  treasury  of  ibe 
pagoda  irith  tbo  mtges  of  their  prostftoHon. 
These  women  are  not,  however,  regarded  in  a 
dishonourable  light {  they  are  considered  as 
wedded  to  the  tdolf  and  they  partake  the  ve- 
neration paid  to  him.   They  ave  ibrMdden]  to 
desert  the  pnfjoda  -^here  they  nrc  educated,  and 
are  never  permitted  to  marry ;  but  the  offspring, 
if  aay,  of  their  criminal  embraces  are  considered 
nerai  to  the  idol.   The  hoya  are  taught  to 
play  on  the  saered  mstruments  used  at  the  fes- 
tivals, and  the  daughters  are  devoted  to  the 
abandooed  oocopation  of  their  mothers." 

Vhe  priests  themselves  luxuriated  In  the  first 
enjoyment  of  all  this  virgin  beanty,  and  no 
depth  of  infamy,  no  extma  ot  sensuality,  can  con- 
vey a  pletnre  of  thehr  doings  in  these  seraglios, 
which,  at  the  atme  tfaa^  instead  ofoesfeiag  their 
priestly  keepers  momgr,  bfooght  to  them 
countless  treasures. 
Thus  much  for  their  hut 
The  wealth  they  aocamnlated  surpasses  every- 
thing cleo  that  history  records.  Their  temples 
were  lined  with  beaten  gold— golden  were  their 
altani  and  the  statutes  of  their  gods,  which 
wM|(«Mtttatad  with  the  neat  priOoicsi  gems. 
Nay,  even  the  floor  of  Naugracut  vrns  paven 

nitlt  ioUd  gild*  Cii«U«ath«ir€hidi9M^fliictod 


vessels,  and  utensils ;  golden  their  bouseings 
and  aocontrementa  Ibr  regions  proeessieos,  era- 
broiderpd  ivitfi  the  most  precious  stone*?.  The 
treasures  torn  from  the  temples  by  foreign  in* 
vaders  almost  surpass  belief.  Meanwhile  the 
priasta  perinniied  no  work,  bat  lived  inthii 
enormous  lust,  wealth,  ease,  and  powor»  CO  the 
contribations  of  the  "faithful." 

Thus  much  for  their  rapacity. 

Their  insdtotlons  fiirthsr  ensared  the  slavery 
rf  the  Tn:i<;-e3.  They  wrote  a  book,  entitled 
"  The  institution  of  Menu,  the  son  of  Brahma**' 
This  was  asserted  to  emanate  from  the  divinity, 
and  disobedioioe  to  it  was,  they  said,  to  entail 
eternal  damnation.  In  this  book  Ihcy  divided 
society  into  lour  castes,  or  classes.  Those  born 
in  one,  were  not  only  not  to  pass  into  another, 
but  every  nan  was  bound  to  fblloir  the  profts* 
sion  of  his  father.  No  matter  what  the  dlflfer- 
ence  of  genius,  strength,  health,  character,  or 
ability.  Thus  all  genius  was  crushed,  all  pos* 
tibDIty  of  rising  and  progresaing  inperatlvely 
prevented. 

To  cstabli-ih  this  system,  the  Brahmins 
asserted  that  Blenu  had  not  "  made  all  men  of 
tho  same  blood" — but  as  having  created  fonr 
litTerent  trihrs  of  men.  Tlie  first,  the  Brahmins, 
from  his  mouth ;  tho  second,  the  Kettri,  or 
Rajahs,  from  his  arm ;  tho  third,  the  Rica,  or 
merchants,  from  his  thigh;  and  the  fourth, 
the  Sooder,  or  labouring  tribe,  from  his  foot  I 

Thus  thoy  raised  an  impassable  barrier 
between  class  and  class,  by  tho  ordinance  of 
supposed  divine  authority.  To  prevent  en- 
lighteninr-nt  being  obtained  from  abroad,  the 
land  of  India  was  declared  holy,  and  the  Hin- 
doos were  forbidden  by  all  the  terrors  of 
temporal  and  eternal  pennlttes,  to  go  out  of  it. 

Thus  tyranny  was  based  on  the  very  soul  of 
the  Hindoo,  he  was  prevented  flying  from  its 
reach  by  supernatural  terrors,  and  it  was  now 
still  more  firmly  seated  by  the  mode  in  whiel^ 
it  regulated  the  execntivo  power.  Tho  mjahs^ 
or  provincial  rulers,  were  all  chosen  from  thpir 
own  castes,  the  military  one ;  and  the  mahurajah 
or  supreme  king,  was  again  deeted  by  them, 
generally  from  among  thoir  own  order,  and  in- 
variably proved  a  mere  plaything  in  their 
hands.  The  "divine  institntea*'  appointed 
these  rajahs  the  gnardiuu  and  inalienable 
oouneillors  of  the  sovereign. 

"  Having  thus  firmly  seized  and  secured  the 
whole  political  power,"  \says  the  author  of 
priestcraft),  •*  they  had  only  to  rule  and  en- 
rich  themselves  ont  of  n  nation  of  sl-ivr?,  at 
their  pleasure  ;  paying  them  with  promisee  of 
future  happiness,  or  terrifying  them  with 
threats  of  fotnre  vengeance,  ir>to  perfect  pas- 
sivencss  :  .ind  sooompletely  hnd  thts succeeded, 
that,  for  thousands  of  years  their  system  haa 
oontfnned ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  WiUtam 
Jones,  that  so  ingeniously  is  it  woven  into  tiie 
souLs  of  the  Hindoos,  thnt  thcv  will  be  the  very 
iMt  people  ooBTOiirf  t»  ohriitiiiaity.  £w 
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wbftt*  indeed,  can  be  done  with  a  nskion*  who, 
from  time  immemorial,  hare  been  accustomed 
to  rc«!;ard  their  priests  as  bcinp^s  of  a  liighor 
n^iture, — their  laws  as  emanations  from  heaven, 
— And  themaelveo  as  the  creatures  of.  an  un- 
escapable  destiny ;  who.  on  the  one  hand,  are 
stunned  with  fear  of  future  torm<>nts,  and,  on 
the  other,  are  exposed  to  the  dagger  of  the 
first  man  they  meet,  authorised  by  those  pre* 
tendcdiy  •«  dmne  institutes"  to  cut  down  every 
Apostate  that  lie  encounters?    From  such  a 
onsummato  labyrinth  of  priestly  art,  nothing 
.abort  of  a  miraele  seems  capable  of  resetting 
them; 

•*  Tho  Brahmins,  like  the  popish  priests 
(for  tho  arts  of  priests  are  the  same  everywhere) 
TCierfo  to  thomsdves  the  inviolable  right  of 
reading  tho  Vedas,  or  holy  books,  and  thus 
impose  on  the  ])oo])lo  what  doctrin„'3  ihey 
please.    So  scrupulously  do  tliey  guard  against 
the  exposure  of  their  real  contents,  that  it  is 
only  in  comparatively  raoik'ni  tiini's  that  they 
have  become  known.    A  biniiular  story  is  told 
of  tho  Emperor  Akbar,  wliich,  although  con- 
sidered by  many  a[x>orypha],  is  equally  indica 
tire  of  lirnhtuinical  secrecy  on  this  subject. 
Desiring  to  learn  tho  Hindoo  tenets,  he  applied 
to  the  Brahmins,  and  was  refused.  Hereupon 
be  had  the  brother  of  his  faithful  minister, 
Abel  Fazil,  a  youth,  l)rouq;ht   up   with  a 
Brahmin  under  a  feigned  character  :  but  after  a 
Ksldenoeoften  years,  and  at  the  moment  of  being 
about  to  return  to  court.  o\Yhv^'  to  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Brahmin's  diui;7htcr,  he  conCes.sed 
the  fraud,  and  would  have  been  instantly 
atabbed  by  hb  preceptor,  had  he  not  entreated 
him  for  mercy  on  his  knees,  and  bound  himself 
by  the  most  solemn  oaths  not  to  translate  the 
Vedas,  nor  reveal  the  mysteries  of  the  Brah- 
snfan  ereed.  These  oaths  ho  faithfully  kept 
during  the  life  of  the  old  Brahmin ;  but  after 
wards  he  considered  himself  absolved  from 
them,  and  to  him  has  been  attributed  the  lira ; 
publication  of  the  real  contents  of  those  sacred 
Tolumes. 

*•  But  let  us  look  at  the  system  a  little  more 
at  large.   *  Though,'  says  Maurice,  '  the  func- 
tions of  gOTomment  by  the  laws  of  Menu  de> 
Tolved  on  the  Kettri,  or  ntjnh  tribe  ;  yet  it  is 
certain  that,  in  every  age  of  tho  Indian  empire, 
aspiring  Brahmins  have  usurped  and  swayeo 
the  imperial  sceptre.  But,  in  fact,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  the  Brahmin  to  grasp  at  em- 
pire,— ho  wielded  both  tho  empire  and  tho 
monarch.   By  an  overstrained  conception  of 
the  priestly  oharaoter,  artfully  encouraged  for 
political  purposes  by  the  priest  himself,  and 
certainly  not  justified  by  any  precept  given  by 
Noah  to  his  posterity,  the  ihahmin  stood  in 
the  place  of  deity  to  the  infatuated  sons  of  In- 
dian  superstition.   The  will  of  Heaven  was 
thought  to  issue  from  his  lips,  and  his  decision 
was  reverenced  as  the  liat  of  destiny.  Thus, 
biMting  the  poritft^  lotermMw  9itk»  Deity 


in  the  fabrication  of  its  singular  institutions  v 
guarded  from  infraction  by  the  terror  of  ex 
citing  the  divine  wrath,  and  directed  princi- 
pally by  tho  sacred  tribe,  the  Indian  goverop 
meat  may  be  considered  as  a  thcocraoy— a  tiie- 
ocracy  the  more  torrihle,  because  the  name  of 
God  was  perverted  to  s^netion  and  support  the 
most  dreadful  species  of  despotism  ; — a  desjio- 
tism  whieh,  not  content  with  subjugating  the 
body,  tyranni7<  d  over  thopioatrate  faooltieaof 
the  enslaved  mind. 

"  An  assembly  of  Brahmins  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  a  vidous,  a  tyrannical  king,  may  con- 
dom n  him  to  death ;  and  tho  sentence  is  re 
corded  to  liave  been  executed;  but  no  crime 
ail'ticts  the  Mia  uf  a  Brahmin.  He  may  saffa 
temporary  degradation  from  his  caste,  but  hi^ 
blood  must  never  stain  the  sword  of  justice ;  he 
is  a  portion  of  tho  deity,  lie  is  inviolable  I 
lie  is  invulnerable  !  he  is  immortal ! 

"  In  eastern  climes,  where  despotism  has  ever 
reigned  in  its  meridian  terror,  in  order  to  im- 
press the  deeper  awe  and  respect  upon  the  crowd 
that  daily  throngoil  around  the  tribunal,  the  ball 
of  justi<^  was  anciently  eurronnded  with  the 
ministers  of  vengeance,  who  generally  inflict--  ! 
iu  presence  of  the  monarch  the  sentence  to  which 
the  culprit  was  doomed.  The  envenomed  ser- 
pent which  was  to  sdng  him  to  death ;  the  en- 
r.igcd  elephant  that  was  to  trample  bim  beneath 
its  feet ;  the  dreadful  instruments  that  were  t'^ 
rend  open  his  ho  web,  to  tear  his  lacerated  eye 
from  tlie  socket;  to  impale  alive;  or  aaw  tU 
shuddering  wretch  asunder;  were  constantly 
at  liaod.  The  audience- chamber,  with  the 
same  view,  was  decorated  with  the  utmost  cost 
and  magnificence,  and  the  east  w^as  rifled  of  its 
jewels  to  adorn  it.  Whatever  little  cn-dit  may 
be  due  to  Philostratus,  his  descriptioa  of  the 
palace  of  Musicanua  .too  nearly  resembles  the 
accounts  of  our  own  countrymen,  of  the  present 
nuigiiilicence  of  some  of  the  rajahs,  to  be 
doubted,  especially  iu  thosa  times  when  the 
hoarded  wedth  of  IndUt  had  not  been  pillag^. 
The  artificial  vines  of  gold,  adorned,  with  buds 
of  variou.s  colours  in  jewellery,  and  thick  sot 
with  precious  stones,  emeralds,  and  rubieak 
hanging  in  dusters  to  resemble  grapes  la  .dair 
diflerent  stages  to  maturity ;  the  silver  cenacncf 
perfume  constanUy  borne  before  the  ruler  as  a 
(jrod ,  the  robe  of  gold  and  purple  with  which 
he  was  invested ;  and  tho  litter  of  gdd  fnngad 
with  pearls,  iu  whichhowas carried itt a nascb, 
or  to  tho  chase, — these  -were  the  appropriate 
ornaments  and  distinctious  of  au  Indiiui  mon- 
arch. 

"  In  shor^  whatever  ^could  warmly  iaterast 

the  feelings,  and  strongly  agitate  the  passions 
of  meu^  whatever  influences  hopei  ^excite* 
terror;  all  the  eugiuea  of  a  voit  4mflll^  W> 
nerstition  and  a  moat  fsinod  poUcy*  w«e  set 

at  work  for  tho  purpose  of  chaining  down  to 
the  prescribed  duties  of  iiis  caste,  the  miad 

of  the  higotea  Hindop.  BsBM  Jbkjau^^g^ - 
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unalterable,  attachnieiitiotha  national  code  and 
the  Braliniiaical  Oraad.  As  it  has  been  in  India 
from  the  beginning,  ro  it  will  be  to  the  end  of 
time.*  For  the  daiing  culprit  who  violates 
either,  heaven  has  no  forgiveness,  and  earth  no 
place  of  shelter  or  repose. 

*  An  adnltress  is  conderon^id  to  be  de- 
voured alire  by  dogB  la  the  public  market- 
place. Tlic  adulterer  is  doomed  to  be  bound 
to  Ml  iron  bed,  heated  red-hot,  and  homed  to 
death.  But,  wliut  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
for  the  same  crime  a  Brahmin  is  only  to  be 
punished  with  ignominiooa  tODsare. 

**  *For  inanlting  a  Brahmin,  an  iron  stile,  the 
fingers  lortT,  ^li'^^i  1><^  thrust,  red-hot,  clo>Yn  tlic 
culprit's  mouth.  For  oflFcring  only  to  inUruct 
him  in  his  profession,  boiling  oil  shall  be 
dropped  in  his  mouth  and  ears.  For  stealing 
kine  belonging  to  priests,  the  oficnder  shall  iti- 
stnntly  lose  ^alf  one  foot.  ^  An  assaulter  of  a 
Braumin,  with  intent  to  kill,  shall  remain  in 
hell  for  a  hundred  years  ;  for  actually  striking 
him  with  like  intent,  n  tl5oiTsr\nf1  years.  But 
thoug^li  such  Irequent  exceptions  occur  in  favour 
of  the  Brahmins,  none  are  mado  in  favour  of 
kings.  The  Brahmin — eldest  born  of  the 
gods — who  loads  their  altars  with  incense,  wlio 
feeds  them  with  clarified  honey,  and  whose,  in 
fact,  is  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world,  ever 
keena  hia  elevated  atation.  To  maintain  him 
in  iwly  and  voluptuous  indolence,  the  kettri, 
or  rajah,  exposes  his  life  in  front  of  battle ; 
the  merchant  covers  the  ocean  with  his  ships ; 
the  toiling  husbandman  eternally  tills  the 
hurningsoil  of  India.  We  cannot  Aouht,  after 
lhi?>,  which  of  tUo  Indian  ca'^tes  compiled  this 
volume  from  the  remembered  TitiUiuteB  of  Menu. 

*•  'The  oTerlastin^  servitude  of  the  BopAn 
tribe  is  riveted  upon  that  unfortunate  caste  by 
thp  laws  of  destiny;  since  the  Soodra  was 
born  a  slave,  and  even  when  emandpatod  by 
hia  indulgent  master,  a  slave  he  must  con- 
tinue  ;  for,  of  a  state  which  is  natural  to  hiw, 
by  whom  can  he  be  divested  ?  The  Soodra 
most  be  contented  to  aerre;  thia  ia  his  un- 
altenthledoom.  To  serve  in  the  family  of  a 
Brahmin  h  thft  kighcat  gloiy,  end  leads  him 
to  beatitude.'  «... 

•«  There  is,  however,  a  fifth  tube— that  of 
the  eateasta  from  all  the  rest,— the  Cliande- 
lahs;  those,  who  have  lost  caste,  and  the 
children  of  mixed  marriages,  that  abhorrence 
of  the  Hindoo  code ;  for,  it  once  permitted,  it 
woold  evertnrn  the  whole  artful  system.  It  is 
ordained  that  the  Chandelabs  exist  remote  from 
their  fellow  creatures,  amid  the  dirt  and  filth 
of  the  suburbs.  Their  sole  wealth  mnat  eon- 
■Min  dogs  and  assc  ^;  tlieir  clothes  must  be 
the  polluted  mantles  of  the  dead  ;  their  dishes 
for  food,  broken  pots  ;  their  ornaments,  rusty 
iron ;  their  M  must  be  given  them  in  pot- 

•  Jfnriee  is  wrong  here.  TnOkHtiUtMAmmi 

(MnatlHPOiihttM  vhotoMrtiit 


chcrds.  at  a  distance,  that  the  giver  may  not 
bo  defiled  by  the  shade  of  their  onteast  bodiea. 

Tlieir  business  is  to  carry  oat  the  corpses  of 
those  who  die  withmit  kindred,  they  aro  the 
public  executioners  ;  and  the  whole  that  they 
can  be  heirs  to  are  the  elethes  and  miserabw 
property  of  tlic  wretched  malefactors.  Many 
other  particulars  of  this  outcast  tribe  ato 
added  by  authors  on  India ;  and  they  form  in 
themselves  no  weak  proof  of  the  unrelenting 
spirit  of  the  Hindoo  code,  that  could  thus  doom 
a  vast  class  of  people — a  fifth  of  the  nation — 
to  unpitied  and  unmerited  wretchedness.  An 
ludian,  in  his  bigoted  attachment  to  the  me* 
terapsychosis,*  would  fly  to  save  the  life  of  a 

*  This  is  the  doctrine,  that,  after  death  the  soul 
enters  other  animated  bodies  on  earth,  as  those  of 
beasts,  birds,  insects,  etc.  It  is  a  Greek  doctrine, 
noxious  roptile  ;  but,  were  a  Chnndclah  falling 
dowu  a  precipice,  ho  would  not  extend  a  hand 
to  save  him  from  destnietion ;  aneh  abominn* 
tions  arc  the  Chandelahs  held  on  the  Malabar 
side  of  Inclta,  tiiat,  if  one  chanco  to  touch  ono 
of  a  superior  tribe,  he  draws  his  sabre,  and 
outs  him  down  on  the  8;>ot.  Death  itself,  tliat 
last  refuge  of  the  unfortunate,  oflTera  no  com- 
fort to  him,  atfurds  no  view  of  felicity  or  re- 
ward. Tho  gates  of  Jaggernath  itself  are  shut 
against  him  -.  and  be  ia  drivetti  irfth  equal 
disgrncc  from  the  aooiety  of  men  and  the  tern* 
pies  of  tlic  (UnU, 

"Such  is  the  picture  of  priestcraft  in 
India ;  Isneh  the  terrible  speetaele  of  its  ef- 
fects, as  tlu. y  have  existed  there  from  nenrly 
the  d:iys  of  the  floe  l.  Towards  this  horrible 
and  disgusting  goal  it  has  laboured  to  lead  men 
In  all  countries  and  alt  ages ;  but,  here  alone.  In 
the  old  pagan  world,  it  succeeded  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  diabolical  desires.  W(  m';3htadd 
numberlera  other  features — ilie  propitiatory 
sacrifice  of  cows,  and  trees,  of  gold,  prescribed 
by  the  avaricious  Brahmins;  the  immunities 
and  privileges  with  which  they  have  sur- 
rounded themselves ;  the  bloody  rilci  they 
have  laid  on  others— eapeoially  among  the 
Mahrattas,  where,  even  at  the  present  day, 
human  sacrifices  are  supposed  to  abound ;  tho 
tortures  they  have  induced  the  infatuated 
Yagnees  to  inflict  on  themselves?  some  going 
naked  all  their  lives,  sufftring  tlicir  hair  and 
beard  to  grow  till  they  cover  their  whole  bo- 
dies,— standing  motionless  in  tho  suo,  in  the 
most  painful  attitudes,  for  years,  till  their 
arms  grow  fast  above  their  Iioad^,  and  their 
nails  pierce  through  their  clenched  hands— > 
scorching  tbemsclvra  over  fires,  enclosing  them* 
selves  in  cages,  and  enacting  other  incredi- 
ble horrors  on  themselves,  for  the  hope,  in- 
spired by  the  Brahmins,  of  attaining  everlast- 
ing felicity.  But  the  subjeet  ii  too  reTolting ; 
I  turn  ftam  it  in  indigsntioiL'* 
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A  SjSCBET  PBOM  CUBA. 


Tbs  United  fltetos  mm  we  aaadow  to  bMdOM 

poneesedof  Cuba— andthoM  of  the  waUSi 

pre-eminontly  so.  The  reason  is,  not  merely 
the  lu&t  for  conquest  of  a  foreign  country,  it 
is  the  deeire  for  donuiden  in  mi*  €wn. 

This  Cuban  qaeetifn  h  bat  little  under- 
stood in  England. 

Two  oppoeing  elements  constitute  the 
Amerieaa  Unitm :  that  In  jUM  Mniiheni,  and 
iliat  in  the  northern  states.  The  former 
comprises  the  slave-holding  countries ;  the 
latter  is  opposed  to  slavery — partly,  no 
doubt,  on  principle,  tiieirfine  Sizon  blood  not 
being  tinged  with  the  dark  hues  of  old 
despotic  Spain,  and,  partly,  perhaps,  because 
of  their  commercial  interests,  which  may 
goflbrbythe  coinpetitiott  of  goods  or  food 
manufactured  or  pcodaced  by  slave -labour. 

Tlie  south,  however,  had  long  been  the 
stronger  half,  paining  six  representatives 
more  in  the  natumal  legislatnre  than  did  the 
north.  When,  however,  the  two  Oregons  and 
California  were  admitted  into  the  Union,  this 
abrogated  the  majority  of  the  South — ^and 
the  dave-holding  intetvst  was  on  the  wane. 
FVom  that  time  the  southern  states  oast  llieir 
eyes  on  Cuba.  Could  they  become  possessed 
of  Uiat  large  slave-holding  island,  it  would 
be  oivided  into  at  least  three  states-— and 
they  would  once  more  have  the  nugoiily  on 
their  side  at  Washington. 

This  is  the  real  secret  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  ivhich  the  Oaban  movement  is  taken  up 
in  the  south ; — and  why  the  highest  authori- 
ties are  implicated  in  the  transaction.  Even 
General  Quitman,  the  governor  of  Mississipi, 
was  obliged  to  stand  his  trial  with  General 
Lopez,  who  led  the  first  and  unsuccessful 
Invasion.  The  trial  took  place  in  New  Or- 
leans, the  metropolis  of  the  south,  the  very 
ooio  of  the  dave-bolding  power. 

The  tesiilt  was,  the  instantaneous  and 
unanimous  acquittal  of  the  defendants. 
Should,  however  a  luckless  man  of  the  north, 
be  he  however  h%h  in  rank,  ftll  under  the 
chaige  <^  havhig  even  wished  to  screen  a  ftagi- 
tive  slave,  woe  bo  to  him — a  southeni  jury 
-^rpuld  as  instantaneously  find  him  guilty, 
as  a  similar  juiy  declared  a  Tiopez  guiluess. 

Once  possessed  of  Cuba,  a  recruiting  depot 
for  slavery  is  establifhed.  It  is  not  a  question 
"shall  it  be,  or  shall  it  not  bel" — ^it  is  there, 
r^y  made  to  fbeir  bandil,  and  the  dave 
stateiB  6|>tain  a  minority  olT  six  in  the  oBiAtol, 
and  a  nursery  of  full  two  million  slaves. 

However,  if  America  possesses  itself  of 
Gnbib  the  trium^^  bf  fUveRy  'vttXL  be  but 


aheti,  andfiBdeed,  it  isto  beiviMiM  tte 

Amerioans  may  be  snecessful.  As  it  is,  Onha 

groans  \mder  slavery  of  the  most  odious  de- 
scription, of  both  black  and  whitei,  beneath 
the  Spaaldi  nle-^d  fton  Hi^  one  ishnd, 
numbering  but  about  8,000^060  inhabitants, 
Spain  draws  a  larger  revenue  than  from  her 
European  states ! — ^while  it  forms  a  perfeat 
paradise  for  priestetaH  and  sopeitrtRleii.  Tbn 
ferocity  of  the  priests  of  Cuba  does  not  bcly 
that  of  their  caste.  In  all  ages  the  priesthood, 
christian  as  well  as  pagan,  have  been  tho 
most  feiQcinns  aiid  bloo<Mihite^  of  wanting. 
Thus  tlie  Bomish  ftiealB  of  Cuba,  when  fifty 
Americans  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Spanish  troops,  and  shot  in  cold  blood,  bad 
tiie  beads  stricken  olF  tbe  bodies,  aad 
made  negroes  drag  the  bleeding  ti-unks  by 
tho  heels  through  the  Btreets,  while  they 
marched  on  before,  and  praised  their  God  I 
Thewfcre^  tbe  bla«k  dcm  onmol  fbU  Ik 
worse  hanis  than  they  an  In^  and  the  Cnbesi 
population,  now  free  by  name,  will  be  free  In 
reality  by  joining  the  uni(Hi  of  the  grent 
republio. 

Moreover,  I  repeat,  Hie  triumph  of  the 

slave  states  from  an  accession  of  representa- 
tives, will  be  but  short — for  in  the  north,  aye  I 
even  to  the  pole,  there  are  neighbonr 
countries*  not  yet  of  the  Union,  that  havi 
however,  already  tried  to  become  so,  and 
that  will  adhieve  their  object  at  no  very  dis- 
tant time.  l^eJrepreeentatlTeB  from  thML 
of  the  Saxon  and  the  best  Gallic  blood,  wL 
far  outnumber  those  of  Cuba,  and  the  CSttSa 
of  slavery  will  be  for  ever  lost. 

The  Spaniaide  baye  about  8,jNNI  manift 
the  field  at  the  present  time  In  Goba.  The 
American  invaderp,  who  have  entered  a 
second  time,  number  only  a  few  httn(ii)e4f 
—yet  1,000  orthe8paniaidsha«ebesRlca|| 
in  action,  and  the  AmeiieaBa  ham  loot 
5S  captives,  of  whom  8  were  previously  d||r* 
abled  by  accidents.  Th'e  American  goveBl|r 
ment,  being  one  of  tiie  eontrtMstbg  ptititoa 
that  guaranteed  the  possession  by  Spain  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  is  obliged  to  discounte- 
nance the  invasion  in  appearance,  butsiwpqrta 
it  la  veaUly-and  siaoe  the  eeid  |£o4b| 
murder  of  the  fifty  States  men,  plaeaids  jasa 
appearing  in  the  cities  of  \he  union,  caUk^ 
the  Americans  to  arms  and  to  reveqge,  Wh^^ 
onee  the  apirilof  the  Union  is  veimi.  1m 
fate  of  Om  Is  sealed,  it  must  beopn^O  aa 
"annexation,"  and  where  is  the  fmf  m 


Europe  that  will  dare  say  "iioT       .  v 

-    •  -3  ^* 
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[Af  it  ia  espcoialiy  intended  to  make  this 
puUioation  an  organ  for  the  holy  crusade  of 
Liriiear  against  Capital,  information  ia  most 
urgently  solicited  from  all  Trades,  as  to  the 
WTeral  grievances  under  whicli  they  labour. 
Bvery  individual  or  general  act  of  oppression 
and  injustice  will  be  duty  recorded  in  these 
*«  Notes,"  on  receipt  ol  duly  autlteoticated  in- 
formation. 

No  anonymous  communication  will  be  at- 
tended to,  but  correspoodents*  namet  will  not 
be  published,  without  pnrmission  first  receive  <1. 

Reports  of  past,  notices  of  future  meetings, 
M  aleo  advertisements  of  subscriptions,  com- 
mittett,  &;a ,  connected  with  tho  democratic 
movement,  whether  political  or  social*  will,  if 
sent,  be  iksbrted  frre  of  co8T. 

Information  as  to  the  names  and  addresses 
«f  the  Secretaries  of  all  trades'  and  democmtie 
bodies  is  requested,  that  they  may  be  corres- 
ponded with  personally  on  this  subject. 

A'lrfHends,  willing  tu  give  publicity  to  this 
ivork  and  the  above  offer,  will,  on  receipt  of  a 
letter,  be  supplied,  freeof  expense,  with  placards 
to  read  at  the  meetings  0/  Trade**  and  othev 

ParUenlar  attention  is  requested  to  the 
above,  as  the  he-^t  jh  notical  mode  of  advcrtise- 
aMD^,and  of  giving  pubiioity  to  this  magazine. 

Mtem  to  w  addreaecd-lErnest  Jones,  care 
of  Mr  Favey.  47,  Holywell'Btreeli,  Strand, 

tOBdOB.— £.  J.] 


THE  "  TIMES  ^'  AND  THE  WOLVER 
HAMPTaM  TINPLATE-WORKERS. 

Tbat  most  dishonourable  of  all  journals^  tbe 
Times,  has  of  late  been  sending  forth  a  scrii  s 
of  leading  articles  directly  levelled  against  the 
ilim>eHmo  movement  in  all  ita  branehca.  The 
Wdeavour  of  the  Times  ia  to  blacken  and  ca- 
Utmniate  the  democratic  party,  so  as  to  plant 
1^  insuperable  barrier  bett^ecn  that  and  every 
•UinrwcUon  in  tbe  oemmunity.  Tbo  Timet 
sees  that  prejudice  is  nbout  giving  way  before 
the  steady  flowing  current  of  eternal  truth — 
tiiat  tbe  public  generally  ai'O  beginning  to  un- 
detatud  tlM  GMH«r,  and  theiiefora  eeaae  to 
be  frightened  at  \i.  The  Tiines  sees  that  the 
world  is  growiiiflj  democratic,  and,  therefore, 
faHtei?  Ualast  force,  exhausts  the  dari(e«>t  rc- 
eeptoeiee  of  its  cunning,  and  nublu^ingly  re- 
sorts to  tbe  un fairest  conduct,  to  tbe  most 
downright  political  swindling,  with  a  view  to 
turn  the  back,  and  make  it  stand  stiil 
idtb  Un  WW  i»  Printing'bonMMquare,  Black- 
friars.  It  has  therefore  attacked  tbo  Trades' 
Union  nnd  tlie  Wolverhampton  Tinp'ate> 
^«tk^^  And  in  another  ai  Uclo  tried  idjUi- 


tify  democracy  with  communjty  of  women,  an 
advocacy  of  assassination,  and  with  theft. 
A  few  words  *8  to  the  first  cue— the  attnck 

on  the  IVades. 

The  Times  looks  upon  the  Trades'  Union  as 
altogether  a  dcmago  jueic  and  democratic  affair, 
and  identifies  it  with  that,  from  which  it  has, 
most  fata!!y  for  itself,  always  stood  aloof-^ 
political  organisation.  The  results  of  this  la- 
mentable error  arc  apparent  in  tho  present 
prosecution, — a  proeeontion  that  aflfords  a 
strikin;j  nnswer  to  thn-n  ^\lio  tliiiilc  hy  social 
means  alone  to  gain  their  social  rights.  How 
often  have  they  been  told  that  it  is  in  tho 
power  of  the  capitalists  to  crush  any  similar 
attempts,  whether  co-operative  or  unionist  ? 
If  that  had  been  urged  a  few  years  back  against 
tho  Trades'  Union  which  is  being  urged  now 
against  the  false  plan  on  which  co-operation  is 
conducted,  tho  warning  vo"rr  'vould  have  been 
met  by  the  same  cries  as  now!  When  will 
the  people  learn  to  see  beyond  tho  length  of 
their  own  immediate  prejudice  ? 

Will  tliey  not  take  warning  by  this  addi- 
tional experience,  added  to  tuo  thousand  that 
have  gone  before  it  ? 

There  stands  the  Trades'  Union — a  mighty 
monument  of  honest  energy,  of  painful  perse- 
verance, of  madly  suflcring,  of  lengthened  self- 
denials;— -a  great  gulf,  in  whieh  time,  toil, 
money,  energy,  and  hope  have  been  absorbed  : 
and  where  are  thcy  now?  Defkatep  ANn 
DESTiiovED  ;  for,  as  to  ex])cctin^  a  reversal  of 
the  late  decision,  it  is  utterly  rain. 

WkjfkasUfaUedf 

l5i:CAU8K  IT  \yA8  FOUNDED  ON  A  FAT.LACT. 

Set  out  on  the  assun:ptiou  of  being  able  to 
keep  up  a  fixed  standard  of  mges  bj  a  eombi* 
nation  of  tbe  wages-slaves.   An  utter  impossi- 

bill  ty. 
Why! 

Because  it  Berer  touched  tho  causes  that 

reduced  wages. 

What  reduces  wages  ? 

Tho  supply  of  hired  labour  Increasing,  with- 
out  the  demamd  for  it  increasing  in  the  same  or 
a  larger  proportion.  That  is :  moi>e  men  being 
cvfiy  day  in  want  of  ^rork,  without  more 
MASTKBs  also  arising  to  require  that  work. 

What  would  remedy  this  ? 

To  either  increase  the  number  of  mastent 
wanting  men,  or  diminish  the  number  of  men 
wanting  masters.  * 

Docs  the  Trades'  Union  do  this  f 

Nothing  of  tho  kind :  it  mei-cly  institutes  a 
combination  am(nig  the  masses,  to  keep  up  that 

*  I  need  not  isy  ibat  on  choosing  the  laU  of  the 
two  alternatives^  dqiends  the  well-beittg  of  ao» 

clety.  E.  J. 
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(ibeir  wagca).  which  their  very  maM  it  bring- 
ing down. 

Any  child  roust  sec  the  utter  fallacy  of  the 
attempt ! 

Ex'cry  year  fresh  roasscB  arc  being  driven 
into  the  1a bom- market — tlie  nianulacturing 
especially — and  every  year  the  surplus  there  is 
being  increaMd. 

Istly.  The  largo  farnvsyslcm  Icpcps  pprrnd- 
itig  ;  it  requires  less  manual  labour  than  the 
email,  and  therefore  fresh  rcciuita  are  ccn- 
Btantly  pouring  into  the  liiriablo  iaboar-market. 

2r.dly.  The  Bcicnce  of  figricullnrc  is  biing 
daily  more  developed,  and  its  ichoksuU  appli- 
cattuu  ittill  further  displaces  the  stfwll  firmer 
and  his  labourer.  Thcie,  too,  mrm  to  the 
ftctcry. 

3rdly.  Machinery  is  being  introduced  largely 
into  agriculture,  and  sliU  further  diaplaees 

aoricultural  industry.    Tiiis  tltrone  atiU  more 

in(o  the  manufacturing  vorlJ. 

4thly.  MecUaitical  power  in  inanufaclu'C  is 
hourly  inereMing:,  and  throve  more  und  more 
liaoda  out  of  iinpluyment,  still  farther  in* 
creasing  the  IiirnMc  surpht?'. 

5tbly.  TiirougU  the  means  of  machinery, 
iromen  cen  do  the  work  of  men,  and  children 
tho  worli  of  botli. 

Gtblv.  "Work  is  liardcr  now  tlinn  it  used  to 
be,  so  that  one  mnn  now  does  the  work  thai 
two  were  rcqutred  for  before*  tlius  rendering 
one  out  of  every  t\v  o  supcrfliroua. 

7ihly.  The  pnputntidti  itself  kefjis  incrcn.fing. 

'XhciiC  7  CAUMCii  coii tribute  bluiulUiUCOUsIy  to 
Iripff  vagea  dwtn — and,  actually,  a  body  of 
n.f  i>  can  be  ftmtui  to  believe  thai  by  combiinuff 
the  accumulated  evil  (the  surplus)  not  by  re- 
moving it,  they  can  remedy  the  conditiuu  of 
the  auflt-rer! 

The  fact  is  this,  tlic  vessel  of  labour  floats 
upon  a  turbulent  tide,  and  ships  sea  simul- 
tancou.>]y  from  seven  points  at  once ;  and,  un- 
less you  can  Inuket  the  witcr  out  fatter  than 
itjlutcs  in,  your  slilp  niti^t  5irik. 

Therelore  ins  Tradks'  Union  is  based  on 
AN  IMF06SIB1UTY — the  ottewpt  to  k<2ep  tcagcs 
vpf  withwU  reuiovinff  the  causet  that  drive 

iiow  they  would  have  yellqd  at  roo.  a  few 
years  baclc,  had  I  vcntui'cd  to  write  this! — 
the  aaiue  as  they  do  now,  wjien  I  venture  to 

f  v;vi«n  an  equally  nbsurd  fallacy,  the  a.nti  co- 
oj/ci  alive  plan  that  some  people  choose  to  call 
co-opcratioD  t 

Tliey  would  liaTetoidyou  then,  that  *•  since 
the  working-classes  pro<lucs  all  wealth,  by 
combining  amoni^  themselves,  they  can  rcgu- 
Ijitc  the  Talue  of  their  labour.'* 
You  do  sec  the  lamenlablo  result. 
So  the  co-operators  tell  you  mw,  that 
"  siocu  the  working'Classcs  produce  all  wealth, 
by  combining  among  tbemselvcsy  they  citn 
rig^ttlatjQ  tjip  Tulne  of  ^n^," 


You  wiR  sec  the  Inmont.ibV  result,  unless 
you  turn  back  in  time  from  the  mistaken couno 
you  are  pursuing  now. 

Tho  capitalists  hnre  braten  yon  in  l]io 
Uiitdiiisl  campaign,  by  acrc'lerating  the  causfs 
that  pushed  wages  do^vn  ail  the  faster,  the  moro 
you  tried  to  retard  tlicm. 

The  capitalists  will  beat  you  in  the  Co- 
ope/odv'!  catnpaign,  by  making  tho  supply  of 
hired  labour  increase  more  rapidly  than  you 
can  take  it  out  of  the  labour  market  by  co- 
operation. It  is  exactly  the  same  power  with  a 
somewhat  dlflVrent  applicatiou.  I  nnd  not 
observe  that  the  leverage  is  hero  given  to  tho 
capitalist  by  which  he  eati  always  undersell 
the  "  co-operator,"  and  thus  cventnaUy  uM- 

libly  ruin  him. 

Had  the  Times  advanced  these  nrgumcnis 
against  the  Trade's  Union,  it  might  hare  Mvcd 
itself  from  tlie  ehdrgo  of  Ignorance  and  calumny. 
Instead  of  this  it  imnn  /rH  the  motives  of  the 
Trades'  Unionists,  and  calls  them  anarchists 
and  revolutionists. 

Poor,  silly  Tines/  ^Vhy !  the  Trades' 
I^nion  has  been  the  greatest  upholder  {unin- 
tentionally) of  tho  present  systera.  It  ha 
raado  working-men  upliold  it  and  defend  it,  by 
teaching  them  to  believe  that  their  wages  couM 
!'c  kept  np  n iiliout  a  political  change.  It  has 
Uen  one  oj  the  most  avti-democratic  instUtUioM 
of  the  wMem  flme.'— it  has  tauglit  them  to 
look  to  the  capitalist  as  a  thing  of  nature;  at 
wages  slavery  as  n  thing  of  right ;  it  has  kept 
tho  working-mauii  mind  in  iguorance,  pre- 
judice, and  darkness ;  it  has  hermetteally  araled  I 
It  against  political  antl  social  knowledge;  it 
has  wasted  his  means  in  strikes,  whieh  tuiglit 
have  been  employed  to  his  own  salvation  in 
CO  oj  emtire  labour— >(not  on  tlie  preisent  plan,) 
and  now,  after  all,  by  its  de!\at,  inflicts  a  Inst 
injury  on  the  cause  of  labour,  with  which  it  > 
has  identified  its  name. 

The  very  thing,  of  w  hich  the  Times  accojcs 
it,  it  has  omitted — and  fur  that  omission,  it  is  : 
accused  hero.    It  has  not  been  democratic — it 
has  sought  to  keep  things  as  they  were — there-  i 
fore  Itl^SH  failed,  and  therefore  it  deserved  to 
fail.    It  has  had  its  day  !    Anotlicr  of  those 
popular  fallacies  has  passed,  that  spring  up  at 
th<i  moment  of  popular  success  from  the  by- 
paths  of  erotobetty  conceit,'— seute  a  movement 
just  when  about  to  gra?n  the  goal  of  triomph,  | 
and  cast  it  back  in  the  mire  of  theory  and 
speculation. 

Anoth<^r  is  in  the  field  now^and  Chat  if 
being  combated  at  the  outset. 

But  to  resume :  when  the  Time*  impugns 
tlie  mofim  of  the  Unionists — ^thea  T  demid 
them.  1  believe  tlicm  to  be  honest.  Rinccro,  t 
and  good,  although  mistaken.  Whon  tho 
Tmes  impugns  their  right— we  joiu  battle. 
The  Times  says  Messrs.  Perry's  men  leosiitd 
25».  per  tftf^,  nM,  f ||^Bf0B%  th^ 
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bave  been  oatbfied.  Hot  so !  The  2'imes 
omits  tiro  important  fioiiito;  Itily.  what  do 

other  mastrr^  P*y  ?  3fore — then  Messrs.  Pony 
should  pay  intirc  also,  and  the  workmen  were 
in  duty  bound  to  denutnd  more.  In  dutj  to 
fheir  brother  worknen  elsewhore,  lest  ttidr 
^vnrrps  '^liou'i.l  he  Iirnuirlit  down  to  the  Pcrry- 
Rtaiidani — and,  conventionally  speaking,  in 
duty  even  to  the  other  masters,  who  bavo  to 
compete  with  Perry  in  the  mime  market,  and 
whom  Perry  e»n  undeweU,  if  lie  is  alloired  to 
under-;)ay. 

2ndly.  What  does  Fernf  oet!  Wages  ought 
not  to  be  regalatedi  by  wiist  the  men  are  ac- 

cnstomPtHo  recetVe,  out  V)y  vhat  the  master 
is  enabled  to  make.  His  protiLs  ought  to  regu- 
late the  workman's  earnings.*  Tlio  work- 
man's labour  makes  the  goods.  If  the  gOods 
collectively  sell  f  r  more,  the  workman's 
labour  produces  that  wiiich  is  worth  more,  and 
is,  therefore,  worth  more,  itself. 

Therefore,  the  question  Is  not  whether 
JTc?i'?r5?.  Perry's  men  receive  so  many  shillinrrs 
per  week — but,  what  do  Messrs.  Perry  make 
out  cf  the  man's  work,  and  what  do  other 
masters  pay  for  similar  labour  ? 

The  Times,  cleverly  or  f  i  lishly,  it  may  be 
either,  omits  ail  consideration  of  these  points. 
It  would  prevent  all  combination  for  keeping 
waji^ea  up—let  it  beware  !  for  the  next  eombi- 
nation  will  be  for  dninr:  without  wages  at  all — 
bv  tho  workingman  becoming  his  own  cm> 
ployer.  This,  however,  he  can  become  alone, 
by  beooniiog  the  proprietor  of  his  own  pro- 
perty. 

True  to  its  system  of  creating  prejudice,  the 
Times  winds  up  by  some  unauthenticated  story 
of  a  workingman  who  sounds  the  Messrs. 
Perry's  praises,  and  statr^  ho  was  decoyed  away 
from  his  work  at  a  puLiiic-house,  expresses  hi!? 
contrition,  and  warns  his  brother  workingmen 
against  similar  delusions. 

For  the  con^^ideration  of  tho  Times,  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  printed,  published,  and  uni- 
rersally  circulated  In  Wolverhampton,  is  sub- 
mitted. It  will  be  reoolleoted  that  the  Messrs. 
Perry,  by  offering  premniras,  induced  some 
men  from  distant  places  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments to  work  for  them  : — 

*'Jame0  Totterdale,  greatly  reduced  from 
want  of  employment,  caused  by  sickness,  left 
Liverpool,  leaving  his  family  bchiud  him,  and 
engaged  himself  to  Mr.  £.  Perry,  under  one  of 
thc>^u  agrecmentg.  Having  been  a  short  time 
in  AVclvcrhampton,  he  received  a  letter  from 
his  wife  informing  him  of  the  danceroua  illness 
of  one  of  bis  elHUren,  and  that  If  he  desired  to 
Bse  it  again  (alive)  he  must  instantly  set  oif  for 

•  Tho  reader  will  not  under:^tmrl  we  as  laying 
down  in  these  words  a  general  principle  for  a  per- 
fect state  of  society,  but  merely  arguing  things  ns 
they  :ire.  /rO^  ijU  99^  Of  VkW  tokon  h  the 


Liverpool.  He  left  Wolverhampton  without 
stopping  for  Mr.   Perry's  permission,  and 

reached  his  wretched  home  in  time  to  witness 
his  child  in  tho  ln«t  a|;onie8  cf  death,  and  nnn. 
ther  stricken  down  with  the  same  grim  enemy. 
An  offieer  from  Wolverhampton  was  in  Liver* 
pool  armed  by  tho  authority  to  search  for  thnso 
who  had  absconded  from  Mr.  I'erry's  service. 
This  officer  found  Totterdalc  with  a  few  boards 
he  bad  becm  bsfrging  to  make  a  cofRn  for  his 
dead  child.  The  officer  had  but  one  duty, 
Totterdalc  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  Wolver- 
hampton, leaving  his  child  unconiucd  aud  un- 
buried,  and  another  ebild  and  his  wife  on  a  bed 
of  sit'kness.  lie  was  taken  before  the  magis- 
trate.<j,  when  the  above  facts  were  pleaded  in 
his  defence,  and  corroborated  by  the  officer,  the 
magistrates  were  disposod  to  view  the  ease 
somewhat  leniently,  but  >Ir.  Prrrv's  solicitor 
was  instructed  to  press  for  a  committal  !  Tho 
magistrates  refused  compliance  with  so  harsh  a 
request^  and  ordered  the  man  to  return  to  bis 
etnplovment,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
capture  and  removal  (between  three  and  four 
jjounds).  It  was  urged  by  the  solicitor,  that 
the  man  was  not  in  a  state  of  health  to  bo  of 
mucli  service  to  Mr.  Perry,  but  that  the  object 
was  to  make  an  example  for  other"," 

CoALMA.sTRns. —  liie  Northumberland  and 
Dorliam  Coal  Company,  of  which  Mi*.  Ilutt, 
M.P,  Is  one  of  the  prin  ipal  proprietors,  havo 
recently  attempted  a  reduction  of  wages.  Tho 
men  receiv  Is.  per  ton,  and  a  reduction  of 
2d.  per  ton  was  proposed.  The  men  otiyeeted, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Palmer,  the  mnrarrcr,  told 
Viwrn  they  might  go  on  as  usual.  However, 
forty  Irciih  pitmen  were  procured  from  Neir- 
castle,  and  forty  old  hands  discharged  without 
any  provocation  !  But,  on  hearing  the  rights 
of  the  ease,  the  new  men  would  not,  start  work 
fur  leas  wages  than  tho  old  hands  had  received 
— so  that  the  plan  was  foiled  in  this  instance. 

Tho  attention  of  working-men  is,  however, 
directed  to  this  new  method  of  effecting  a  re- 
duction of  wagea.  Hitherto  a  wholesale  rc- 
duetlon  has  been  attempted,  and  the  men  havo 
been  obliged  to  strike  against  it.  Now,  no- 
thing is  said,  but  they  aro  discharged  by  twos 
and  threes,  and  tens  and  twelves,  and  tbdr 
places  quietly  filled  up  by  men  at  the  reduced 


wages. 


Forewarned  is  forearmed." 


THE  HERMIT. 

For  years,  upon  a  mountain's  brow, 

A  hermit  lived — the  Lord  knows  how. 

Hardships  and  penance  were  his  lot; 

He  often  prayed-^the  Lord  knows  what. 

A  robe  of  sackcloth  he  did  wear, 

And  got  his  lood — tho  Lord  knows  where. 

At  last  this  holy  man  did  die ; 

Ho  left  this  world— tho  Lord  knows  why. 

He's  buried  in  this  gloomy  den, 

And  h^  wiU  r^so—thp  itorii  ^p<^)vs  wheo^ 
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COFY  or  A  LVTTEB  POBWABDED  TO  0^  EDITOJt  0£  THB 

TIMBSk 


Sli^— In  a  leading  Article  in  your  paper  of 
TiMadiiT.  the  Sod  instant^  on  *'  The  Literatim 

of  ihc  Poor,"  vott  endeaYour  to  show  that  the 

litcraturo  they  arc  supplied  with,  and  the 
teaching  that  is  afforded  them,  ooosiat*  of  the 
•dvoeRcy  ^  murder,  theft,  eenwalUy  Mid 
anatWiy.  You  quote  isolated  pass^get  fWNii 
tnonymons  authors  of  unnamed  books. 

A4I  have  never  before  seen  the  passages  you 
quote,  tier,  onmequcnUy,  read  the  bMkt  in 
which  (hey  are  contained,  Icannot  judge  of  how 
far  the  context  rany  bear  out  the  application 
you  would  make — but,  permit  mo  to  ob^tervo, 
'lhai  not  one  the  pottages  qu/oted  tdaoeaUa 
murder,  llK'fr,  sensuality,  or  anarohy;  aod, 
probably,  had  tlio  antecedent  or  sequent 
paragraphs  been  also  pubiibhed,  that  it  would 


have  been  apparent  to  the  reader  that  theif 
anthen  adYCMfted  the  mcy  wmti&. 

However,  a*  Jan  hftfil  thus  stabbed  in  the 

dark,  and  ns  your  remarks  may  tend  to  mislead 
tho  public  mind  as  to  the  doctrines  aod  teach- 
ings of  BrHiili  demooracy,  by  identifying  ii 
with  raatton  to  whieh  it  ie  wholly  foreij^n  and 
hostile — as  you  would  seem  to  have  it  sup- 
posed that  the  political  teachers  of  the  wodi- 
ing  olassee  advooate  lieeaeo  and  sjpolialiea,-** 
since  you  impute  to  them  that  which  they  do 
not  advocate,  will  you  allow  them  to  oxpiaia ia 
your  columns  that  which  they  do, 

I  nnuiis,  fliifv-' 
Yonr  obedient  Servant. 

Eitnass  JosHw 
72,  Quceii'ii-roadt  £aygwaUr, 


DE  BEISSIER,  A  DEMOCRATIC  EOMANCE; 

COMmUD  TROK 

TUB  JOURNAL  OF  A  DEMOCRAT,  THE  CONFESSIONS  0£  4  DEMAQOGUE,  AND 

TOE  MINUTES. OP  A  SPY. 

Tub  Escap*. 


A  8CSKB  of  eonftiaion  presented  itself  to  tbo 

view  of  the  returning  Latimer.  Tho  cellars 
had  iKcn  broken  npen,  and  tlic  viands  prejiarcd 
for  more  scrupulous  guests  had  been  done  more 
tbiui  joitiee  to  l»y  their  sooeeaton.  Dronken- 
9018  and  plunder  were  sinking  into  exhaustion. 
Meanwhile  the  flames  were  making  I  nt  slow 
progress  along  the  roof— owing  to  the  torr(  nts 
of  miD  wbieb  bad  Allien  during  tbe  early  part 
of  the  night,  and  there  was  every  ebanco  of 
the  villa's  escaping  from  destnictiou. 

Latimer,  who  knew  of  Dorville's  place  of 
oonoealmentk  thought  it  best  toTcmain  nqniee- 
oent  spectator— and  licep  ont  of  obscrvaiion, 
in  hopes  that  the  crowd  would  at  length  dis- 
perse,— and  well-knowing  that  tho  banker 
•onld  be  resoaed  tliere,  nothing  but  fire  being 
to  be  dreaded,  if  undiaoovered.  As  to  fetch- 
ing help,  lie  knew  the  endeavour  to  be  vain — 
military  succour  had  been  refused  already,  and 
tbe  people  occupied  tbe  streets  and  rosds. 
While  giving  himself  up  to  thcpo  plcnsing 
hope?,  he  saw  the  figure  of  the  Poacher  rise 
from  the  tabic,  where  ho  had  sat  uncarousing 
among  tbo  wild  earonscra— and  with  the  glare 
of  maniac  malice  in  his  eyes,  seize  one  of  the 
candelabra  that  lud  been  Hi^hUd  Iv  the 
crowd.    Ilia  intent  aoou  became  manifest  ; 

with  a  rapid  band  be  toucbcd  tbe  stately  hang- 


ings, and  in  a  few  rcoraents  tho  rooms  were  s 
mass  of  flame.    Tlie  scared  revellei%  ffH 

drunken  curses,  started  from  their  seailb 
rushed  into  the  air — some  nssailing  the  Poacher, 
whose  stalwart  strength,  raised  superhumaalj 
by  insanity  and  drtrlc,  dashed  tlwm  dowa^an 
passed  over  them  on  its  terrible  mission. 

The  flames  progressed  towards  the  room  is 
which  Dorvillo  was  concealed.    Soon  its  watti 
had  cau|g:bt  iire — ^the  meant'  of  aeoew  wen 
mpMly  diminishing — Latimer  saw  there  w« 
no  time  to  lose — and,  watching  his  opportunity, 
tried  to  enter  and  release  the  captive  unper* 
eeived.   Exhausted  by  bis  preriona  atcflfljiit 
and   naturally  of  but  moderate  strengtb, 
Latlnicr  shunned  nn  encounter,  hopeless  ss  it 
must  prove,  with  the  Poacher — but  the  fl^uucs 
were  spreading— and,  If  Dorvillb  ii(as  la'li 
iTsciicd,  it  must  \)e  now  or  never.    He  there- 
fnre  entered  tho  mansion — when  the  Poacher 
crossed  his  path.  No  sooner  had  tbeimet» 
than  the  maniae  dos^  upmi  Ifra  iomH^- 
and  a  fearful  and  unequal  struggle  oomineooed 
between  those  burning  walla,     Latimer  was 
armed-s-but  the  Poacher  succeeded  in  prevefit- 
ingbirolirom  drawing  a  pislei  IMP  l^t«i 
Despite  Ills  desperate  resistance^  il^bi4^^^ 
fared  ill  with  Latimer,  had  not  a  sudden  so0)d 
arrested  tho  attcntiuo  of  the  Poaciififcfct  |^Sw  j 
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a  cry  of  agony  !  The  flames  had  reached 
BorviUo's  place  of  .  concealment  during  the 
liruggle, — and  be  was  ehrieking  for  help! 

'•'Ual"  whispered  the  Poacher,  in  ghaitly 
tones, — •*  I  know  that  voice !  It  is  my  enemy  I 
mjniia!  my  destruction!  Dorvillcl  Wlteic 
b  M  V* — aod  be  released  his  grasp  of  Latimer, 
he  took  his  knee  off  his  prostrate  form,  and 
Itood  erect  listening  with  fearful  eagernes?. 

**  Where  is  ho  1  Take  mo  to  him  !  I  will 
spare  yon  t<-->I  will  give  you  all  the  riehes  of 
the  earth,  if  yoa  will  take  me  to  him !"  cried 
the  maniac. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  Latimer,  as  he 
roe^  bleeding,  from  the  ground.  The  path 
was  nearly  impassable  from  heat — but  tlic 
maniac  cared  not  for  it — ho  might  open  the 
iron  safe,  ho  might  bear  Durville  through  the 
flames— and  be  might  yet  be  saved. 

••Help!  help!"  shrieked  the  agonised 
voicel  "Open  the  door  !  Let  me  out !  All 
my  riches !  all  that  I  am  worth  iu  the  world, 
to  whoever  aaves  me ! — Help  I  help  !  I  choke  ! 
1  burn 

"Are  you  there  ?  Have  I  found  you  !  I'm 
coming  t"  jreiled  the  Poacher — and,  seizing 
Latimer,  and  shaking  him  lilvo  a  reed  in  bis 
iron  grasp — he  hissed  in  his  car,  "where  is 
he?"  with  a  look  nnd  touc  denoting  Certain 
death  unless  sati&Hed. 

Acting  on  bis  plan,  Latimer  pointed  to  bis 
place  of  GoncealAie lit  -gavr  him  the  key  ol  the 
safe — and  conjured  liim,  by  the  most  sacred 
appeals,  and  by  the  strongest  allurcntetits  ot 
self'lntereat  to  relent  and  save  the  captive. 

Possessed  of  his  prize,  the  Poacher  bounded 
up,  and  dashed  along  the  intervening  fiery  path 
as  though  the  ilames  were  but  as  phosphurou;i 
tobini. 

Latimer  tried  to  follow.   But  bis  bleeding 

lenijiU'S  swam,  a  film  came  over  his  eyes,  and, 
l|carcely  conscious,  he  sunk  upon  the  scorching 
floor. 

Mcanwbilc,  the  shrieks  of  tbe  banker  rc- 
donbled  in  their  desp^iiring  frenzy. 

*'  Help  I  help  !  come  (juick  !  quick  !  I 
bBml" 

I  como !  Iconic  I"  responded  the  poacher. 
"  Oh !  dear  friend  !  kind  friend  !  blessed 
ai^l,  haste  1  haste  1— Dclimvr  !  " 
The  poacher  stood  at  tbe  door  of  tbo  safe  I 
"  Is  it  very  hot?  "  he  asked,  calmly. 

I  burn  :  I  burn  \  " 
'*Uow  long  do  you  think  you  can  live 
owe?" 

"  Nutamlmite !  ndt  an  instant !  Help  !" 
•*  llavo  you  got  all  your  gold  with  you  ?  " 
'"Help!  Help!  what  are  you  waiting  furl 
liyiM^I  fiiybMik!" 

which  shall  I  take  out,  you  or  your  God 
iii^rtille  or  his  gold  ? " 
'41m  half  stifled  shrieks  of  the  banker  shewed 
tbi|1ftinit«adUng  tbe  bKt  extremity— and 


I  feeble  blows  ami  sora tellings  were  heard  inside 
the  door — while  the  voice  of  the  astonished 
Latimer  came  over  tbe  boming  threshold  from 
the  outci-  room.  Seeing  the  (to  him)  unaccount* 
able  delay  ot  the  poacher,  he  was  about  to 
rush  forward  himself  into  certain  death,  when 
the  Intervening  rafters  broke,  tbe  floor  gave 
way,  the  burning  mass  was  precipitated  into  the 
celhuv-f,  and  a  hlazinq:  gulf  interposed  between 
him  and  the  other  room.  A  horrible  sight  pre> 
sentcd  itself  in  tbe  cellars,  numbers  bad  been 
drinking,  and  two  or  three  drunken  wretches 
now  lying  writhing  and  yelling  in  indescri« 
bablc  agony  b>;!oiv. 

Warned  by  the  agony  of  the  victim,  tbe 
po.aclier  now  endeavoured  to  open  the  door. 
But  more  time  was  lost  in  this — the  lock  was 
concealed,  and  he  had  to  ask  instructions  how 
to  open  it.  Tbe  banker,  in  his  torment,  could 
scarcely  answer  bis  question,  and  the  poacher, 
in  his  turn,  now  became  impatient.  lie,  too, 
cuuld  no  longer  bear  the  heat,  despite  tho 
excitement  of  bis  reckless  madness. 

*•  Quick!  answer  me"  he  cried — "for  I 
must  look  on  you  once  ajraiti  before  you  die." 

At  last  the  luck  was  found — the  key  turned 
in  its  heated  socket — tho  poacher  planted  bis 
right  foot  firmly  on  the  fl>or — his  left  arm 
was  pressed  against  the  door — Iiis  left  knee 
was  thrown  forward  to  assist  in  preventing 
too  large  an  opening— and  thus  be  allowed  the 
door  to  turn  slowly  on  its  hinges.  No  sooner 
Iiad  it  b(  gan  to  move,  than  the  banker  dashed 
himself  against  it,  in  his  mad  effort  to  escape  ; 
but  the  strength  of  tbe  maniac  was  too  great- 
he  swayed  ba(  Is  vards  for  a  moment,  but  tbo 
door  opened  ni)t  wide  enough  to  adn)itof  pas- 
sage for  the  captive.  His  eyes  starting  from 
their  sockets,  foam  dripping  from  his  month, 
his  clothes  torn  to  shreds  in  his  agony,  the 
fii  t'liglit  disclosed  the  figure  of  the  banker  in 
its  dark  recess — dark,  save  where  at  the  back 
a  lurid  streak  shewed  that  the  flames  bad 
progressed  somewhere  from  tho  rear,  and 
heated  the  iron  on  that  side,  through  and 
through. 

*'Hold  !  thcre*s*no  escaping  from  me  now! 

Look  I  Tremble  !  Die  !  For  here's  Charles 
Dalton  come  bnck  from  to  fetch  you  I  " 

The  banker  relaxed  in  his  struggles  as  ho 
recognised  that  voice  and  face. 

**  Yes !  not  dead  in  the  justice  hall — csoa  led 
—saved — no  matter  how — no  matter  to  yoq« 
now  !  *' 

"Mercy  I  mercy!" 
That's  what  £  asked  you,  when  my  sister 
was  dying." 

Holp  1    Help  !  •» 

**  That's  what  you  refused  to  give  mer— 
and  tl;e  wild  laugh  of  Charles  Dalton  yelled 
fearfully  above  the  crackling  flames,  chorused 
by  the  sharp  shrieks  of  the  agonised  captive. 

In  vain  the  banker  struggled,  the  strong  arm 
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ot  Dalton  was  gradually  forcing  the  door 
elosar^ia  rain  t1i«  warning  voice  of  Latimor 

eomnianded,  tinea tencd,  .and  Implored — for 
Vengeance,  .adder-deaf,  liatl  si  kcd  its  prey. 

Suddenly,  the  sUarp  repui  t  ut'  a  pistol  rung 
niton  the  aT'-tbo*  shattered  arm  of  Datton 
sunk  by  hU  side — and  maddened  with  pain, 
Dorville  burst  tVom  bis  coiitincmcnt.  Ho  never 
iixvr,  or  Uecded,  liiu  tiuty  gulf  between  liim  and 
Latimer — witU  ono  bound  he  cleared  it — an  aut 
impossible  for  !)iin,  or  any  one,  under  a  lesser 
fitimtihis  to  cxL-rtion  and  strengtli — and  fell 
cxliausted  uL  tbu  feet  ot  liia  dtlivoter.  TliC 
|ioaelicr  teemed  about  starting  in  pursuit  of  bis 
eseaplng  prey,  when  avolui  c  nf  smoke  that 
swept  between  them,  obscured  him  iVom  vie^v, 
and  tho  fate  of  the  pursuer  became  lar  more 
Uuubtful  tban  that  ol  tUe  pursued. 

Latimer  ito^v  looked  round  i'or  help.  The 
Iiankcr  was  in  need  of  immediato  a^ssi^t mee, 
and  the  fire  fast  cncraaching  on  the  spot  ho 
oceupicd,  rendered  Itis  remoral  ifflperAtire, 


I^atimer  was  himself  too  week  with  loss  of 
blood,  to  attempt  tho  task,  but.  fortunately, 

ho  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  help  of  soTjje, 
whom  curiosity,  not  hostility,  had  drawn  to 
the  spot,  and.  wiiii  their  aid,  the  dying  maa 
was  tftken  to  a  place  of  safety. 

He  did  not  linger  many  hr,nr?».  Timo 
enough,  indeed,  was  granted,  to  bring  Adeline 
tu  hi!i  death-bed — timo  enough  to  sutten  that 
proud  spirit— nerves  shattered  by  fear  and 
lire  forgot  tlioir  stubborn  pride — and  the  last 
words  of  the  dyin^  ba:.ker  bosto»vcd  Adcliao 
upon  the  agent  oi  his  vain  deliverance. 

Kven  then  his  wandering  thoughts  advcrtet! 
to  his  riches.  Ho  chuckled  at  bis  pi<liei.'.^  of 
insurance — at  In**  c<nintle!r.<j  treasurt-a.  I^ittlo 
did  he  kuuw  who  held  iho  titles  to  bis  mighty 
wealth. 

Return  we  now  to  the  movement.  Onp(» 
more  we  behold  Dq  Urussier  ou  Ihc  sea  of 
poliiies. 


THE  Wi)LL.Bi:iNa  OF  THE  WOBKINa  CLASSES.., 


DuRiXQ  the  last  two  years  the  culogisers 
and  apologists  of  the  present  system  have  been 
inci'S^autly  revelling  un  account  of  the  succcs"? 
of  our  recently  ad  pted  cummerciul  policy. 
Kvcry  now  return  of  the  revenua,  ol  imports 
and  exports,  Ac,,  was  an  improremebt  com- 
pared with  tho  preceding  one— a  now  sign  of 
prosperity  and  inoreasing  wealth.  The  record* 
er.H  of  i>roKtmongering  called  triumphantly 
npon  reaction  )ry  and  1*0901  utionary  antngu- 
n..>l!i  to  behold  the  fii^nttiJ,  nn  l  with  nn  air  of 
gloi  ious  self-satisfaciiHU,  they  tuid  liie  world 
that  the  rule  of  capital,  free  competition,  and 
private  extcrprise.  as  at  present  existing,  was 
the  only  true  road  to  happiuess. 

During  the  same  period,  the  contributors  to 
the  bourgeois  press  have  taken  especial  care  tu 
intermix  their  cheerftti  reports  with  oioro  or 
leSH  detailed  accounts  of  tlic  ^vorlcing-mau's 
happy  condition,  his  tot  has  been  painted  with 
the  most  beautiful  colours,  and  hb  well-being 
lias  given  univei-sal  satisfaction  to  tho  detcnd- 
eis  (it  tlic  txisting  stale  of  things. 

Why  itt  It  that  our  oppressors  have  paid 
so  much  attention  to  this  theme  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause of  the  love  they  bear  to  the  wages-sin ve, 
asa  human  beiisg  and  a  fel'ow-crcature  ?  No  I 
It  is  because  they  are  sure  of  their  prey  as  long 
ns  the  working-man  has  a  bono  to  pick  and  a 
erust  to  knaw. 

Save  tho  agents  and  instruments  of  sport 
and  prostitution,  the  capitalist  employs  no 
body,  and  pays  no  wages,  unless  he  can  make 
a  profit  ont  of  it,  and  add  to  his  wealth.  Is  it, 
tymfore,  wonderful  tka(  tbo  wa^s-Blarci;  the 


creator  of  commodities,  should  be  a  little  more 
at  case  In  a  period  of  anesuimpled  prosperity, 
than  in  tirnes  of  stagnation  ?  Eut,  it  i*^  r(«- 
sertcd,  in  tho  face  of  numerous  exposures  of 
misery,  wretchedness,  and  oppression,  that  the 
working  classes  are  really  widi  off — belter  than 
at  any  former  period.  To  deiuo.istrate  this 
blessed  state  of  felicity,  the  political  economists 
have  recourse  to  the  I'ctuius  of  pan  per  lit  in,  the 
ehcopneu  of  food,  ^c,  but  they  take  good 
cure  never  to  mentiun  the  actual  amottot  of 
wages  received  by  the  workman. 

it  is  a  fact,  generally  understood,  that  the 
wants  of  man — aye!  and  of  the  working-man 
too,  vary  wilfi  tho  degree  cf  civilis.itioti  tin  ker 
which  he  exists.  The  standard  of  well- being 
is  therafore  rdative.  Well-being,  in  a  civilised 
state  of  society,  docs  not  consist  in  the  actual 
amount  <?f  commodities  which  an  individual 
does  consume,  aud  command  :  it  consists  io  tlie 
relative  amouut,  that  is— hoW  far  lie  partakes 
of  the  annual  proiluoe  of  the  land  and  laboar 
of  his  country,  in  1 1 ic  proportion  of  his  fhueto 
the  yru$)t  rermue  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a 
vicmter.  The  upholders  of  the  preseut  system 
i^^noro  this,  and  take  a  positive  standard.  Any- 
thing  above  starvation  level  to  the  sons  of  toil 
they  ounsider  well-being.  A  working-man's 
condition  may,  according  to  their  doctrine,  be 
positively  better  than  at  any  former  pefk»4; 
while,at  the  same  time,  his  ret  ativr  position  ii 
worse  than  ever — so  that  he  is  i  cally  cheated. 

Suppose  that  a  certain  natiuu,  at  a  partien* 
lar  iwrlod,  produces  by  its  annual  laboiiriA 
gross  lovenoo  of  mik  wHkf 
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thid  state  of  lliiugH,  llie  aiuouut  of  wuges 
paid    lo  the  worbnen  of  all  deacripiioiM* 

fitun  the  government  clei  k  down  to  tlio  strcet- 
awwpcr,  M'«)u!il  avernL(;>  £50  each,  and  that 
ibis  bum  vvouiU  unultie  lite  working  niau  lo 
live,  and  propagate  bU  raee,  and  make  him 
Contented  wiili  his  !ot. 

Suppo:»e,  now,  tii;it  iluring  a  space  of  fifty 
years  the  popiihiiiua  had  duubkd,  lUe  money- 
value  of  the  gross  annual  produce  bad  also  dou- 
bled, but  that  it  had  quadi  uplo'l  in  quantity,  so 
that  the  worldfig  man  couKl  no-.v  puiehri«e  as 
iiuicb  tor  i;0O  as  foriuerly  for  xlOK.  if  his 
money  wages  had  contiutted  tbo  same.  Ills  con- 
ililion  vvguld  be  improved  one  hinnliLJ 
pcn'  ;  bis  command  over  iho  necessaries  and 
luxuriQa  of  life  wonld  be  doubled  ;  bis  rckiliic 
p^ition  would  be  the  same. 

Let  us  now  suppoBO  tli;it  diirlni:^  t!iia  poriiul 
tbe  tovention  and  iuiprovemcHt  of  uiaciiinery 
bad  been  rapidly  pro^^re^ing  ;  that  ihe  conse- 
quent diiuinuiion  of  manual  labour  bad  reduood 
its  noniiiial  piice  twenty-livo  per  cer.t.,  and 
ibat  the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  &\:u-k  time 
aud  a  8Uf>er-abuDdance  of  baiul^,  had  caused 
WAOtber  decrease  of  liftecn  percent,  per  annum, 
vrc  should  Gild  the  woi  kiriij-mnn  with  £30  a- 
jear  at  the  expiration  of  l\xk  period. 

Taking  the  amount  of  commodities  pur- 
ohaaed  fur  £50  at  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
to  be  eqn.nl  to  JtlOO,  the  purchases  made  with 
j£30,  at  the  expiration  would  be  equal  to  £1:^0. 
Joo(f|ih  Hume  would  call  tbii  ?.n  increase  of 
real  wages  of  twenty  per  cent.  Yet.  dvepite 
the  positive  increase  of  tnnty  ]>r>i-  cont,  the 
working  man's  relative  incouio  wouUl  be  diml- 
ii\*Uciijui  fypiiree»t./  siueo  bis  sliaro  ought  to 
be.e^fjuil  to  4^300»  to  obuin  his  former  pro- 
portion. 

'J111U.S  \vi thill  the  space  of  fifty  year.s,  tlie 
real  inoomo  ot  the  working-eliuis.  tneir  com- 
mand of  aoeial  products,  would  have  inert  aicd 
twenty  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  capitaliists 
would  not  only  bavu  incrcasid  one  hundred  per 
eent»on  aeeoutiiof  Ihe  progre^  in  production, 
hat  they  wottld  have  reeeircd  an  addiilotiai 
aag  iijiuatton  ctrt*espondcnt  with  the  diminu- 
tioa  ot  tbe  reUtiv;;  income  of  tbe  working 
daat. 

Sucb  is  our  actual  position  in  iho  blessed 

year  of  prosperity,  1831, 

The  vuutru»l  bciwecn  labour  and  capital  is 
hourly  widotiing:  tbe  relation  between  the 
poor  and  the  rioU  becomes  d:iily  more  antago* 
nidtic  ;  the  mor  e  pi  i if  1  action  is  faciliti.t*  1  ;u;d 
augmented,  the  ia^Lti-  wealth  is  accumulated — 
tbe  lower  sink  tbe  working  classes  in  tbe  social 
Male. 

liut  this  is  not  all.    Fifty  years  ago,  tlic  no- 
tions of  what  cuuslitutes  human  life  were  very 
diiitrent  from  those  of  the  prvsent  day.  With 
<  tbe  geoend  piogrcss  of  art  and  soieoctf  our 

\  mn  h%f«  eipanded ;  wUb  the  inmm  of 


>  production,  our  wauls  have  multiplied.  Wo 
I  eroate  manifold  luxurii*s  and  comforts  of  life— » 

I  they  arc  cuntinually  exposed  to  our  view  —  wo 
'  are  liaunLed  in  tlio  »treets  with  tickets  and  ad* 
vertisemunts  announcing  places  ot  amu^enienti 
and  sales  of  artieles  of  wkioh  we  are  in  want. 
The  trading  capitalists  themselves  are  the  in- 
stigators of  all  ihif  ;  every  scheme  that  ean  be 
devised  to  draw  a  penny  out  of  our  pockets  is 
eagerly  seised  u|ion ;  yet,  when  wo  complain  of 
receiviti;:  too  little  for  our  toll,  the  whole  cho- 
rus turns  round  and  ehnrge«5  m  with  sensuality 
and  extravagance.  They  have  forced  ua  tu  be- 
come politicians,  to  help  tbem  toligbtout  tb^r 
quarrels  wiili  iho  aristocrncy ;  and,  h;ivin^ 
now  become  politicians  for  our  own  c!ass-inter« 
est,  they  cidi  us  bloodthirsty  rufli.ins.  incen- 
diaries, and  anarchists.  For  profit's  sake  they 
have  caused  iiew8|)apcr?,  periudie.ils,  boolis, 
and  pamphlets  to  be  uianufuetured  for  us  to 
read,  and  having  arrived  at  conclusions  unfa- 
vourable to  their  class  inter«8ts,  they  accuse  us 
uf  beiii^' visionary  .schemers.  In  tlio  mi  Ut  uf 
civilization,  surrounded  by  wealth  aiid  luxuries, 
'  with  increased  wants  aud  knowledge,  they 
imagine  that  we  ought  to  be  contented  with  the 
commonest  ncccssnriea  of  life,  sleep,  and  hard- 
work,  like  our  predecessors.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  idea  which  widely  pervad.'s  tho 
working  classes,  as  lo  whether  any  individual 
ougljt  to  be  permitted  to  exereidc  any  privatij 
coutrol  whatever  over  tho  produce  of  other 
m^*s  labour,  our  wants,  in  tbe  present  8ubordi« 
nate  position,  have  Increased  fully  one  bundreil 
per  cent,  during  tho  Ia:^t  half  eeniuiy,  v;1ii  •  our 
means  to  satisfy  them  have  only  incu'dsifd 
twenty  per  ccut. 

iMorcovcr  ibis  is  only  the  condition  of  tlie 
more  favourably  situated  anvnii^  the  worUiiii,'- 
luen.  There  are  hundrods  of  thousands  of  <^ood 
workmen,  sober,  and  willing  to  work,  nho.  for 
want  of  employment,  are  uitcit  without  the  niottt 
iiidisponsnble  ncfes'»itriesof  physiea!  life,  even  in 
tho  present  time  of  prosperity  and  citeap  food. 

But  even  this  Is  not  all.  A%  long  as  a  working 
man  is  capable  of  keeping  a  lotlging  and  a  few 
>5tit'k%  though  he  may  h.wc  bad  work,  or  some- 
times none  at  all — thoui^h  ho  and  his  family 
sbonid  frequently  be  obliged  to  go  witbOQt  their 
proper  meats,  yet  he  is  still  considered  as  a 
member  of  societv— he  exists  in  the  wdrM  of 
the  living — he  can  communicate  and  mix  wiiii 
his  fellow  working  men — and  may  occasionally 
enjoy  an  hour  of  happiness.  Though  liis  cou- 
di'ton  Is  a  degraded  one,  ho  can  sink  still  lower 
in  ihe  social  scale — ho  can  loso  nil,  his  pre- 
carious little  comfort,  Lit  last  vestige  of  Inde- 
pendence— he  can  become  a  p:iuper,  and  bo 
excluded  from  all  family  and  soei.U  iiitt'rc<iurso 
1  — with  one  word  ho  can  bo  shut  up  in  tho 
ba«tile  of  degradaUoo. 

Qrievous  and  bard  as  H  Is  fbr  men  who  have 
wastQd  all  their  htbrar  power,  their  strength, 
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and  energy  of  youth  and  manhood,  to  end  their 
livts  in  the  wofichow  yH  it  it  infinitely 
bnrdmr  nnd  more  grievous  for  adult  able-bodied 
men  to  be  cxclu(le<l  even  from  that  littlf*  which 
is  granted  to  the  working  man,  and  in  the 
lnriuMi  of  Bfe  lingvr  awny  in  tite  workbouM 
Yirtually  fnipriaoaed. 

As  thp  exports  of  Hritisb  and  Irish  produce 
and  manulacture  are  generally  taken  as  the 
thtrraoroeter  for  ueertaining  the  temperature 
of  British  eommeroe  and  manufacture,  it  is 
obvious  that  our  foreign  trade  greatly  in- 
flueoces  trade  in  general,  and  consequently  rules, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  demand  for,  and  tlie 
price  of,  labour.  Hence  the  fate  of  the  British 
operative  depends  on  the  power  and  inclination 
of  the  Chinese,  Americans,  Germans,  &c.,  to 
pnrehflse  onr  mannfacturaa,  and  crime  and  pau- 
perism increase  and  dimlnisii  in  proportion  as 
exports  rise  or  fall. 

The  man  who  commits  crime  from  want  of 
liMd,  and  the  pauper  wiio  goes  to  the  worlthonse 
to  oMaia  lelief,  belong  virtually  to  the  same 
category  or  worldng-men ;  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  is,  that  the  former  will  not 
give  himself  np  to  Imprisonment  nntil  lie  is 
overpowered  by  the  arms  of  the  law  and  police, 
while  the  latter  submits  qnictly,  nnd  steps  into 
the  baslile.  Both  are  driven  into  their  respec- 
tive eonlinement  by  the  rale  of  capital.  Bat, 
as  it  is  not  onr  intention  to  treat  of  criminals 
here,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  latter 
category  of  our  unfortun  ite  fellow- beings. 

The  number  of  adnlt  abte-hodied  human 
bdngs  doomed  to  nhsist  by  parish  support 
rrns,  in — 

50U  unions,  Jan.  1, 1849  -  -  201,644. 
606  unions,  Jan.  1, 1850    -   -  181,150. 

—  1851    -    -  154,625. 

The  exports  of  Britislv  and  Irish  piodrro  and 
nranufacture .during  the  same  period  amounted 
to  £48,046,825  in  1848,  £58,010,888  in  1840, 
and  £05,756,032  in  1850.  Thus,  an  increase  of 
exports  of  £8,054,558  redeemed  above  20,u()0 
persons  from  pauperism  in  and  a  furthvr 

inereaae  of  exports  of  £6,845,140  redeemed 
S0,084  persons  in  1 850. 

These  results  have  giveti  rom])Ute  sa!isfaclion 
to  the  capitalists.  They  iiave  jmt  forth  these 
Agaresas  If  the  occasional  decrease  of  pauperism 
was  something  heretofore  unknown  ;  yot  the 
same  thing  hns  orcmrcd  over  ni)d  over  ng:iiii. 
For  years  past  tlio  history  of  traiio  nnd  com^ 
meree  has  been  a  eontinnai  rising  and  falling; 
the  periodic  recurrence  of  eonnnerciiil  rri  vs  has 
been  as  regular  as  the  rising  and  settiitg  of  the 
sun.  Will  they  tell  us  that  pauperism  mu^it 
ranfsh  because  of  ftee-trade?  Loolc  at  the 
figures ;  to  redeem  the  total  murtbor  of  adult 
able-bodied  pnupcTS  would,  luult  i-  the  present 
system,  requ  rc  an  adaiLionui  increase  of  our 
foreign  trade  of  £50,000,000  annually.  Wall 
either  onr  ftee-trado  policy  or  the  promised  pl^ 


liamentary  and  hnandal  reform,  enubla  oar 
foreign  cnrtomsrs  to  4my  Marly  tvrlee  aa  noA 

of  onr  goods  as  they  do  now  ?    No ! 

Already,  in  spite  of  a  deficient  cotton  crsp 
and  high  priced  raw  material,  the  nuuhsll 
abroad  am  galled  with  theiiner  deoeriptfonof 
our  cotton  goods  I  and  raw  cotton  having  now^ 
come  c  heap,  on  aocr  nntof  an  abundant  hai  Test,  our 
maoutkcturerji  are  busily  at  worii  to  over-stock 
the  marhets  with  heavy  goods  alsn.  Bcaidas, 
there  is  a  general  dullness  in  almost  all  biancfaa 
of  trade;  and  while  the  imports  of  raw  material 
and  colonial  produce  are  heavy,  the  demand 
and  prices  decline.  This  and  the  late  fidluni 
show  ih:a  we  have  already  arrived  at  the  eve 
of  another  cri'?!*j,  when  pauperism  again  trill 
iuorease  until,  atier  much  ruin  and  misery, 
the  next  tide  of  prosperity  sets  in. 

Thus  we  see  there  is  no  hope  for  those  whs 
linger  away  in  the  bastlle,  of  being  finally  re> 
leased  under  the  existing  system.  Even  in 
limes  of  nnexampled  prosperity  a  ooiieMenMs 
number  of  ablO'hodied  men  must  be  kept  in  na> 
willing  idleness — and  why?  Is  it  because  thf 
people  are  too  well  housed,  too  well  clad,  sod 
too  well  Ibd?  or  is  It  becaase  tliew  h  no  wmto 
land  that  could  be  cultivated — no  raw  material 
to  work  with,  &r.  ?  Xo!  It  is  because  tie 
drones  of  society  have  ail  they  want,  and  toaa< 
ploy  more  prodnctive  labour  might  lalvrftii 
with  the  proHts  of  the  capitalists. 

There  is  no  getting  out  of  the  dilemma  with' 
out  a  complete  change  of  system.  Even  if  onr 
home,  as  weH  as  i^ign,  trade  eonld  be  is* 
creased  sufficiently  to  employ  all  hands  at  r^ 
munerntivu  wages,  the  invention  and  iroprovo 
ment  oi  machinery  would  soon  restore  tiieoid 
eoaditiona.  Scarcely  has  fhmine  and  em^nrtim 
n  ducL'd  the  hosts  of  Irish  labourers,  who  nsed 
to  migrate  through  tlie  length  nnd  breadth  of 
this  country  during  the  hay  and  harvest  8eas(HU> 
taking  work  almost  at  any  prioe,  and,  thcnlbN^ 
keeping  down  wages, — ere  reaplng-macfain^^ 
came  in  from  d'ffeipnt  qnnrters,  and,  at  onrt, 
not  only  biigiit  the  hopes  of  the  agriculiarai 
labourers  to  raise  their  wages^  bnc  oven  thMW 
to  deprive  them  altogether  of  the  little  extra  ptr- 
ment  which  they  lutherto  received  in  thsill^ 
vest  season. 

On  the  other  hand  the  reaping  maehifli^^ 
gcllior  with  other  inventions  and  improvement?, 
will  relieve  the  farmers  more  and  more  Croto 
the  necessity  of  employing  an  extrsordhufy 
number  of  hands  daring  the  smnmer  mootbs 
which  it  has  been  their  interest  to  keep  (tbouj'i 
it  sliould  be  in  the  workhouse)  in  tberur*' 
districts,  'i  hu  services  of  these  iiauds  hsviflg 
become  entirely  useless,  thsy  will  bs  dtie** 
factory  towns,  still  more  to  increase  tbe  surplo? 
of  the  labour-seeking  populatioo,  vltish  ai"^" 
must  tend  to  reduce  wages.  •- 

Another  ikot,  whieh  danoartiitli  <Nf 
cMfioat  poflMioii  of  tha  mttUa^^ltm^^ 
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even  la  times  of  nncsainpled  prosperity,  when 
ihti  demanclftyrlfllMnir  has  reached  itsma  xl  n  un, 
the  rate  of  wages  cannot  be  maintained.  There 
is  scarcely  Any  one  branch  of  trade  in  which 
the  cApfliilbIa  lim  not  attonpted,  and,  olas !  too 
frequently  snecessfully,  to  reduce  wages  within 
the  last  two  years.  Such  having'  been  the  case 
when  trade  was  floarisbing,  what  will  it  be  under 
len  HvwMStih  etreiraistaneea? 

Such,  then,  is  the  sodal  position  of  the 
mofleni  wages-slaves;  soch  the  highly-praised 
condition  wiiich  the  apologists  of  the  present 
ajstem  biive  the  cndadty  to  denomhiate  The 

HEAL  WELL  BKI^G  OF  THE  WORKIO  CLASSES.  It 

we  could  be  induced  to  believe  them,  when 
perusing  their  pages,  the  pinching  of  the 
stomach,  o«r  attire,  ovr  lodgings,  4to.,  would 
very  soon  renaind  us  that  we  were  grossly  belied. 
If  social  progress,  improvement  of  condition, 
and  the  well-being  of  the  woiiiing  classes,  mean, 


'  that  the  more  fbrtooate  of  working  men  ahall 

advance  one  step  to  every  hundred  advanced  by 
the  capitalists,  and  the  less  fortunate  toilers  bo 
trampled  in  the  dust — if  it  mean  that  the  pro- 
daeers  of  all  wealth  have  no  c1«lni  to  fArtid- 
pate  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries they  create,— if  it  mean  annihilation  to 
same,  hard  work  and  privation  to  all, — then  our 
antagonists  are  perfectly  righ  t.  But  the  work- 
ing  man  has  different  notions  of  well-being:  the 
ages  of  spiritual  delusion  are  past — we  live  iu 
an  ago  of  materialism ;  the  poor  do  not  now  re- 
joice in  the  splendottr  of  their  rich  oppressors, 
as  in  times  gone  by ;  nor  do  they  believe  the 
superiority  of  the  ruling  classes  to  be  of  divine 
origin,  or  their  own  misery  oiUaiiicd  by  »  au- 
pernatural  power— 4ittd  nothing  Bhert'Of  a  Ihll 
share  of  the  fruits  of  UbOOT  will  sfttisiy  tbehr 
claims  in  the  long  run. 

J.  G.  E. 


A  CHA£TISX  TOUB: 
OBSEETATIONS  ON    THE  SPOT. 

CHAPT£B  I. 

IXTll01»irCT0RT. 


Wn4T  do  yon  go  for  ? 

In  Uw  belief  that,  however  humble  the  in- 
sli  good  mnj  be  elfected  to  the  cause  of 
progress. 

The  people  arc  like  a  vast  harp,  that  requires 
imlng  into  harmopy.  We  have  sat  Uateuiug 
todiaoord  longenooghs  and  the  fees  of  pro* 
p,ress  are  ever  striking  a  false  key-note— nay ! 
are  ever  sotting  each  string  to  a  separate  key, 
for  the  harmonious  union  of  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  people  eonnds  the  death-knell  of 
injustice  and  oppression. 

Therelure  it  is  ot  the  most  vital  iniporlance 
ttlit  the  people  should  receive  a  gamewss  of 
teiukinOf  that  the  same  song  should  be  sung  to 
tbrni  in  Aberdeen,  which  «t  Plymouth  they 
were  culled  to  listen. 

The  church  well  understands  this  question. 
Thdr  most  mmhimhib  endeavour  has  iu  all  ages 
bf^'.Mi,  to  ensure  sameness  of  teaching — and, 
despite  the  numerous  scLts,  each  sect,  by  ad- 
hering strictly  to  this  point,  has  maintained 
iMlf  ereet'emid  a  sea  of  change.  The  eternal 
pouring  of  the  same  tide-  of  nrgnment  on  the 
eai^a  ui  a  jjeople,  like  water  on  the  stone,  at  last 
icoops  itseit  a  reiiluig-plaee  in  thdr  hearts. 

lu  no  case  is  this  more  important  than  in 
reference  to  democracy.  Democracy  has  so 
many  quibbles,  calumnies,  and  falsehoods  to 
contend  against,  that  it  ought  to  be  compact 
«•&  hiwliienble  within  its  own  iwks— It 


ought  never  to  contradict  itself,  since  there  ate 
90  many  others  by  wtkk  ii  finds  telf  uootm* 

dieted. 

It  is,  therefore,  ^  ith  the  sense  of  a  tnoit  sc* 
rioBs  responsibility  that  a  political  tour  should 
be  oonimeiiced*  And  what  a  glorious  fM  It 
op^s  to  tlia  vi»w  I  To  convey  the  etream  of 
one  thought  over  the  channels  of  a  million 
miudsl  To  tune  a  nation  to  the  keynote  of 
tmth-^-or  a  fktsl  -nltematlvet  to  impress  an 
error  ! 

Say  not,  "after  all,  the  impression  is  but 
passing — another  will  come  and  efface  itl" 
Not  so :  If  another  tendhes  the  (tbrnt,  ths  im- 
pression is  not  ephemeral ;  If  the  succttsor  on 
your  pith  toiiclies  something  opponit*^,  an  evil 
is  ettiicted;  because  the  public  mmU,  halting 
between  the  two,  knows  not  which  to  beliefs^ 
uiul  the  refore  distrusts  both. 

Tlier^furc,  1  repeat,  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  all  public  teachers  of  democracy  should 
come  to '  an  understmiding  as  to  *'  What  n 
Ti'UTH?" — they  should  concert  together  what 
is  for  the  people's  good — they  should  decide  on 
a  remedy,  and  on  the  mode  of  action  by  which 
to  attain  it 

While  a  fixed  political  and  social  canon  is 
laid  down,  the  people's  missionary  slionld  next 
regard  the  aspect  of  the  times:  the  public 
mlnd-^the  state  of  trade  atid  a^ricutCore^tba 
amount  of^mfoit  or  mHwiy— the  prqpaiadneM 
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'of  tbe  matses, — and,  while  aUborisg  strictly  lo 
fuudauietiUl  princtple«,  vary  bis  style,  maaner, 
snd  argument,  according  ta  tbc  varying  ten|>er 
of  (hn  day.  Thn  ni^gvaiciitn  that  advance  a 
cauise  at  on'^:  time,  may  injirro  it  at  nnotlii  r; 
the  objecl3  witkh  may  prove  attractive  one 
day,  may  beeomt  iadifferent  on  tha  neyt 
Again:  tbe  style  and  langoaga  wldch  may 
be  acceptable  at  one  jicrifx?,  may  be  porftcUy 
repfi^nant  to  tbe  same  audience  at  one  «ttb«e< 
qnent  Fieiy  declamation  and  eold  argnnient 
liave  both  their  uie — are  both  equally  Dowerful 
—equally  de«er\  inf^  ;  but  he  who  would  trans- 
plant tbe  one  into  the  time  fitted  for  tbe  other, 
would  be  guilty  of  a  groes  mUapprecbUion  of 
drenoittances. 

Weig  h  ng  Uiese  matters,  I  fonn<!  the  pullic 
mind  in  a  transition  state.  Trade  was  brisic, 
promisee  of  reform  were  floating  about  in  all 
directions,  an  abundant'  harrtst  cheered  tbe 
prospect  of  the  future;  reaction  was  just  begin- 
ning to  ebb,  but  merely  from  selt'  exhaustioo— 
not  before  the  action  of  want:  and  several 
popular  panaceas  were  attracting  tbe  attention 
of  the  people,  tnkiv^  tliat  place  which  conserva* 
lire  reaction  had  maintained  for  three  long 
jtm  TheM  was  but  one  leremge  whereby  to 
work — inqutiitiveness.  Tbe  pul  lie  m  ud  was 
directed  to  social  questions ;  it  was  enquiring 
after  tlie  secrets  oi  society — the  causes  of  misery, 
tha  femcdies  for  evlte.  Oalmly,  philosophically, 
speculative,  was  the  temper  of  the  day — a  tem- 
ppr  well  fitted  to  receive  eternal  tnith?.  The 
audiences  of  Idol  were  therefore  to  be  addressed 
with  cold,  quiet*  pnwtloal  avgnmeot.  In  aneh  a 
temper,  rhetoric  and  sparkling  appeals  wonld 
hut  be  laughed  at.  There  nre  two  other  acces- 
•ible  points  in  the  present  public  mind — tbe 
•zpeiience  of  tbe  past,  and  the  fear  of  the 
Benlnd  them  of  their  paet  miaeiy— 


assure  iliem  of  its  future  return,  nnlesa  cooiitcr- 
acted  by  new  causes,  and  you  secure  at  oiHie  «u 
attentive  haariag. 
The  tark  of  tbe  missionatj  at  prnii»><  ii^ 

I  therefore,  to  nhov.-  fli.it  tlie  present  s^'stem  mn<;t 
renew  all  past  cviis  o(  uiodem  times — that  the 
preeent  lull  la  merely  Uie  tranaitlna  stat«  Skom 
one  storm  to  another ;  to  anal^'ae  tbe  «ir^in 
and  cau:>e  of  the  people's  sufferings — and,  above 
ait,  to  au^gest  tbe  rmedy.  If  yon  can  then 
convince  the  people  Uuift  U»  remedy  is  attaiA* 
able  only  by  potiljeal  power,  by  the  Ciiartri^ 
in  that  case  you  have  renewed  the  foundati  u 
of  a  mighty  movcuicut — you  have  answered 
tlie  queaUone-^ 

Wnf  auoniA  wn  na  diAnritn? 

VfUkJ  WOJs  THS  CHABTBB  do  W6tk  t7S? 

Tbe  mere  political  oration  would  fisll  deed — 

show  the  value  of  politics  in  its  bearings  on  the 
social  question,  and  turn  your  auditor  at  onee 
into  a  politician. 
It  was  being  iui  pressed  with  these  coarlcCione 

that  I  set  forth  ou  my  political  tour,  and  It  was 

on  these  convictions  tlmt  I  ar  ted. 

Tbe  local  experience  and  impressions  gleaned 
upon  that  tour  !  will  noW  iwooeed  to  narrate; 
and,  in  so  doing,  I  will  not  detail  the  succcsz) 
or  failure  of  the  mi'^sion  snrh — ^;3Tl^e  that 
wout4  be  egotistical,  aud  that  has  been  uiliciaiiy 
done  In  another  place ;  but  I  will  set  royaeif 
tbe  task  of  describing  the  aspr  c  t  of  man  and 
nature  in  those  lor  ilitic??  throngli  ^vhich  I  have 
passed;  of  describing  the  posuioa  oi  the  Char* 
titt  momient ;  the  prejudices  and  biaaw  of  tbe 
public  mind,  and  the  mateiials  of  I h ought, 
red\iiid:uit  on  every  bide,  merely  wniiuig  to  be 
woriied  up  into  the  woof  of  democracy. 

In  our  next,  then,  reader*  we  wSll  Mart  tofje* 
ttier  Ibr  tbe  West. 


OUR  STJBBET, 
OB  A  RURAL  TOWN  IN  THE  TIME  OF  TBE  AUTHOR. 

{From  Vrahbc.) 

Fair  scenes  of  peace  !  ye  might  detain  us  long,  ;  Snarers  and  smugglers  here  their  gains  diviJei* 
Bat  vice  md  misery  now  demand  the  song,     ;  Ensnaring  fhrnalca  liere  their  Tiel^auhidu  : 

And  turn  cur  view  from  dtrcilings  simply  neatt  I  And  here  is  one,  the  sybil  of  the  Row, 
To  this  infected  row,  we  terra  our  Street,         \  Who  knows  nil  sooretH,  or  ailVots  to  know. 

l\ ere.  In  cabal,  a  disputatious  crew,  I  J,*-'^^ 1^*^^''  !^'^'  tiie  simple  run, 

Each  evening  meet:  the  sot,  the  ebeat,  the  I  *»»«  fi'**''^  *heir»awhUe  to  shnn  ; 

^y^y  ;  Mistress  of  worth !csH  ai  ts,  depraved  m  will» 

riots  are  nightly  heard  :-the  curse,  the  Crles  ?  ««»-care  unhlest,  a.ul  u.nvpaid  her  4:ill, 


Of  beaten  wife,  pervei-se  in  her  replies 
Whilejthricking  obildren  hold  each  threatening 


Slave  tu  thctnbe,  tu  whose coiumaud  aiic stoops, 

And  poorer  than  the  poareat  of  her  dnfM 
Between  the  roadway  and  the  walls,  oftMin 


AndsometIme8lIfe,and  sometimes  food  demand:  Invades  all  eyes,  and  strikes  on  evCry  lettie  ; 
Boys,  in  their  first  stolen  rags,  to  swear  begin,   There  lie,  obscene,  at  every  onen  door, 

girl»|  why  h9&dnotdre!Uiiani9hm^  ingio.  ^  licnps  from  the  beartb|  and  sweepings  from 
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Ami  day  by  tiny  iho  mingled  masses  grow, 
.As  sinks  are  di^ieinbogueJor  kennels  lluw. 

There  li  n  ng  i  j  d oga  fro ni  1 1  u  n  ^ ry  cl 1 1 1 d  n  •  n  s  teal 
There  |>igs  ami  cliickon  quanvl  for  a  meal ; 
Tfaaro  dropsied  infanta  wail  wiihout  rolrcsw, 
And  all  is  want,  and  woe,  nnd  wt  ctclietlness : 
Yet  should  these  be»ys»  with  bodies  Uronsed  And 
bare, 

Wgh  swoln  andhard»  ontlive  that  lack  of  care — 
Forced  on  some  farm,*  the  unexcrtcd  strength, 

ThoMoth  to  action,  is  cnnTpelled  at  Iv.-nu'Ii, 
Wtien  warmed  by  heallh,  as  scrpcwts  ia  the 
flpring. 

Aside  their  slough  of  iadoleneo  tliey  fling. 

Yet,  ere  they  go,  a    cater  evil  comes— • 
See!  crowded  beds  in  those  contiguous  rooms  ; 
Beds  but  ill  parted,  by  a  paltry  acrceii, 
Of  papeped  latli  or  curtain  dropt  between ; 

Daughters  and  sons  to  yon  compartments  ercep, 
And  parents  here  bcsiilc  their  children  sleep  t 
Yo  who  havo  power,  tiiese  thoughtless  people 
part, 

Nor  let  tbo  fltf  be  firat  to  taiat  tbo  heart. 

Oomo!  search  within,  nor  sight  nor  smell 

regard  ; 

The  true  physician  walks  the  foulest  ward. 
See  !  on  the  floor,  what  froqsy  patches  rest  ! 
What  nauseous  fragments  on  yon  fractured 

chest ! 

What  do wuy-dust  beneath  yon  winuow-seat  ! 
And  round  'these  posts  that  serve  th'n  bed  for 
feet  : 

This  bed,-  where  all  those  tattered  o^arinents  llo, 
Worn  l)y  each  sex,  and  now  pei  forie  thrown  l>v  i 

Sou  !  as  wo  gaze,  an  infant  lifts  its  head. 
Left  by  neglect  and  borrowed  in  that  bed ; 
The  mother-goasip  haa  the  love  suppreat. 
An  infant's  cry  once  waked  in  her  bivast; 
And  daily  prattles,  as  her  round  she  takes, 
( Witbatrong  resentment)  of  the  want  she  makes. 

Hero  are  no  wheels  for  neither  wool  or  flax. 
But  packs  of  cards— m.ado  up  of  sundry  packs  : 
Here  is  no  dock,  nor  will  they  turn  the 
And  seo  how  awift  the  important  moments  pass  ; 
lliere  are  no  booha,  bat  ballade  on  the  wail, 
Are  some  abusive,  and  indecent  all ; 
Pistols  are  here,  unpaired,  with  nets  nnd  hooks, 
Of  every  kind,  for  rivers,  ponds,  and  brooks  ; 
An  ample  flask  that  nightly  rirers  fill 
With  recunt  poison  from  the  Dutchman's  atill ; 
A  box  of  tools,  witJi  wires  of  various  si^e, 
Frocks,  wigs,  and  liats,  for  night  or  day  disguise, 
Aiid  bludgeons  atoat,  to  gain  or  guard  a  [)i  ize. 

To  every  house  belongs  a  space  of  ground. 
Of  equal  aiae,  once  fenced  with  paiinga  round ; 

•  Crabbe  Hired  In  an  agricuUnral  district.  In- 
stead of  Ijeiiig  •*  forced  on  the  farjo,*'  they  are  now 
(ir  they  g«t  work  at  all)  forced  into  t'.\o  factory— 
and,  their  minds  having  been  perverted  by  iguo- 
ranoe,  tliflr  bodies  are  deitro/ed  by  mibealtby 
fai4* 


That  paling  now  by  slotliful  waste  destroyed. 
Dead  gone  and  atumpa  of  cider  flU  tbe  foid ; 

Save  In  the  centre  spot,  whoso  walls  of  cUy 

Hide  sots  and  striplings  at  their  drink  or  play  s 
Within,  a  board,  beneath  a  tiled  rctn  at, 
Allures  the  bubble  and  maintains  the  clieat ; 
Where  heavy  ale  in  spots  like  varnish  shews, 
Where  chalky  t.iIHts  yet  remain  in  rows  : 
lilmk  pipes  and  broken  jtv^n  the  ^^cats  delile, 
The  vva! Is  and  windows,  rhymes  suid  reckonings 
vile ; 

Prints  of  the  meanest  kind  disgrace  the  door, 
And  cnrd.4,  iu  curses  torn,  lie  fragments  on  tlio 
floor. 

Here  his  poor  bird  the  inhuman  cocker  brings, 
Arms  bis  hard  heel,  and  cli|>s  hia  goldi  n  wings  : 
With  s|)icy  food  the  Impatient  spirit  feeda, 

.\nd  shouts  and  curses  as  thel>AtiI  '  bleeds. 
Struck  through  the  brain,  deprived  of  both  hia 
eyes, 

The  vanquished  bird  must  combat  till  he  dica-^ 
Must  faintly  peck  at  his  victorious  foe, 
And  reel  and  stagger  at  each  feeble  blow  : 
When  fallen,  the  aavagc  grappa  his  dappled 
plumes, 

Ilisbloodstainedarms,  forother  dcatlis assumes; 
And  damns  the  craven  iowl,  that  lust  bis  stake, 
And  only  bled  and  perished  for  hia  aake. 
Such  are  our  peasants ;  - 

Our  farmers  round,  well  pleased  with  con- 
stant gain. 
Like  other  farmers,  flourish  and  complain. 


LUCY  AT  TilE  MILL. 
Of  all  the  nymphs,  who  gave  our  village  gtMiBSf 
The  mllier^ii  daughter  had  the  fairest  face :  ' 
Proud  was  the  milltf^;  money  was  his  pride. 

He  rode  to  mirket  as  our  farmers  ride, 
And,  'twas  his  boast,  inspired  by  spirits,  there, 
His  favourite  AtieyBbonid  be  rich  as  fair ; 
13ut  she  must  meek  and  still  obedient  prove. 
And  not  presume,  witliout  his  leave,  to  love. 

A  youthful  &ailor  heard  him; —  **  Uaf*' 

quoth  he, 

"  This  miller'a  maiden  ia  a  priae  for  me ; 

Her  charms  I  love,  his  riches  1  desire, 
And  iill  liis  threats  but  ftm  tlie  kindling  fire; 
My  ebbing  purse  no  uturc  the  foe  shall  till, 
But  liOve'a  kind  net,  and  J^y  at  tbe  mill.*' 
Thus  thought  the  youth,  and  soon  the  ehaaa 

begun, 

Stretched  all  his  sail,  nor  thought  of  pauae  or 
plan: 

Freahwerc  his  features,  his  attire  was  now. 
Clean  was  Ids  linen,  and  his  jacket  blue; 
Of  finest  jean  his  trousers,  tight  and  trim, 
Bruahed  the  hu  ge  buckle  at  the  silver  rim. 

He  floon  arrived,  be  traoed  the  village  green, 
Then)  saw  the  maid,  and  was  «rith  phrasurv 
eeco; 
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Then  talked  of  love,  till  Lucy't  yielding  bMrt 
OmdmtA  'Was  putM  thmigb  'two  right  to 

part. 

For  ah  !  ray  father  has  a  haughty  aoul, 
"When  beit  he  loves,  he  loTea  bot  to  controttl ; 
Hf  to  flome churl  a  bargain  hell  eonsign. 

And  make  some  tyrant  of  the  pnrish  mine  ; 

Ool<l  h  \\h  heart— and  he  with  looks  severe, 

ilas  uiten  forced,  but  never  shed,  the  tear; 

Save,  when  ray  mether  died,  ioido  drops  ox- 
pressed  * 

A  kind  of  sorrow  for  a  wife  at  rest ; 

To  mc  a  master's  stern  regard  is  shows, 

I'm  like  his  steed,  prised  highly  as  his  own  ; 

Stroked  but  eorreoted,  threateoed  when  sup- 
plied, .  , 

iiia  slave  and  boast,  his  victim  and  his  pride.  * 
•«  Gkeor  ap,  my  lnd3 1  I'll  to  thy  father  ffh 

Tlic  iniMrr  cannot  Le  the  sailor's  foe; 

lioth  live  by  heaven's  h-ce  gale  that  plajs 

aloud.  .  .      ,  , 

In  ilie  stretched  canvass  and  the  pipms  shroud ; 

The  rush  of  wjndg,  the  Mnppin^  sails  above, 

And  rattling  planks  witiiiu  ai-e  sounds tve  love; 

Caims  are  our  dread ;  whea  tempests  plough 

the  deef , 

We  take  a  rei'f,  and  to  the  rocking  sleep." 
Ha  !  *  the  miller,  moved  at  speech 

so  rash, 

*«  Art  thou  like  me  t  then  wherethy  notes  and 

cash  ? 

Away  to  Wapping,  and  a  wife  command, 
With  all  thy  wealth,  a  guinea,  in  thy  hand ; 
Thera  with  thy  messmates  qoaff  the  muddy 

cheer 

And  kave'my  Lucy  for  thy  betters  here."  ^ 

"  Kevenge !  revenge  J"  the  angry  lover  wSedt 
Then  sought  the  nymph,  and  *'iSe  then  now 

my  bride;" 

Bride  had  she  been,  but  they  no  pricbt  could 
move, 

To  bind  in  law,  tlio  couile  bound  In  kvc. 
What  sought  these  lovefs  then,  by  day,  by 

night  i 

But  stolen  moments  of  disturbed  delight ; 
Soft  trembling  tumults,  terrors  dearly  prized, 
Transports  that  pained,  and  jo^  s  that  agonised: 
Till  the  fond  damsel,  pleased  with  lad  so  trim. 
Awed  by  her  parent,  and  ontieed  by  him, 
Her  lowly  form  from  savage  power  to  save, 
Uave— not  her  haud<— but  all  she  could  she 
gave. 

Then  came  the  day  of  shame,  the  grievous 
night, 

Tlie  varying  look,  the  -n-.-^ncToring  appetite. 
The  joy  assumed,  while  sorrow  dimmed  the 
eyes, 

Tbo  foroed  aad  smiles  that  Mowed  sudden 

sighs ; 

And  every  art  lov.^  nsnd,  Ijiit         in  vain, 
To  hide  liiy  progieas,  xsature,  aud  tiiy  pain. 

Too  eager  otution  shows  tome  danger's  near, 
The  bttUy's  bluster  proves  the  conwa's  fear; 


His  sober  step  tbo  drunkard  vainlv  tries. 
And  nymphs  expose  the  fhiKngs  wej  disguise. 

First,  whhptting  goesipi  ircra  fei  partist 

^r^en  ; 

Tlicu  louder  scandal  walked  the  village  grees; 
Next  babbling  Folly  told  tbe  growing  ill. 
And  busy  Malice  dropi  it  at  the  mill. 

Go  !  to  thy  corse  and  mine,'*  the  fstbar 

said, — 

"  Strife  and  confusion  stalk  around  thy  bed ; 

Want  and  a  wailing  brat  thy  portion  be. 
Plague  to  thy  fuiulticss,  as  tliy  iaolt  to 
Where  8luill<j^  tbe  villain  '{" 


On  the  ocean  wide. 


My  WSUamwtAa  a  portion  fot  his  bride.*' 
••Vain  be  his  search!  bot,  tiU  thoirsHsr 

come, 

The  higler's  cottage  be  thy  future  home  ; 
There  with  his  ancient  shrew  and  care  abide^ 
And  hide  thy  bead^thy  shame  thou  eanst  mt 
hide/'  *^ 
Day  after  day  was  past  in  pains  and  grief, 
Week  followed  week,— aud  still  was  no  relief: 
Her  boy  was  bom^no  lads  nor  lasses  came, 
To  graee  the  rite,  or  give  the  child  a  name; 
Nor  grave  conceited  nurse,  of  office  proud. 
Bore  the  young  Christian  roaring  through  tk 
crowd  : 

In  a  small  chamber  was  my  offioedo'no>* 
Where  blinks  thro'  papered  panes  tbo  seiU^ 

sun  ; 

Where  noisy  sparrows,  perched  on  pentheuti 
near, 

Chirp  tuneless  joy,  and  mode  thc:  frequent  {nr\ 
Bats  on  their  webby  wings  iu  darkness  moTff 
And  feebly  shriek  their  melancholy  luvc. 

No  sailor  came  ;  the  months  in  terror  fled! 
The  news  arrived — ho  fought,  and  he  was  dead! 

At  the  lone  cottnge  Zucy  lives,  and  still 
Walks  tor  her  weekly  pittance  to  the  mill  ,* 

A  mean  srvni^lio  there  her  father  keeps, 
Wh(»e  mu  tu  iusulis  her,  as  she  stands  sn^ 

And  sees  the  plenty,  ivliile  compenod  to  stay, 
llcr  father's  nrido,  l>cconie  his  harlot's  prey. 
Throughout  the  iaiics  she  glides,  at  evening* 
dose. 

And  softly  lulls  her  infant  to  repose  ; 
There  sit"^"  -t"''  ^;azes,  but  witli  viewless  look, 
As  gilds  llie  uioou  the  rimpliug  of  the  brook  j 
And  sings  her  vespers,  but  in  voice  so  tow. 
She  hears  tl-eir  murnuirs  as  the  waters  flov; 
And  she  too  murmurs,  and  begins  to  find. 
The  solemn  wanderings  ol  a  wounded  nrfni  I 
Visions  of  terror,  views  of  woo  suoeeed,  . 
The  mind's  iuipatu  ncc  to  the  body's  need  J 
Bv  turns  to  tliat,  by  tu  ins  to  this  a  prey, 
She  knows  wluit  reason  yields,  aud  dreadltiw 
madness  may. 

*  Dr.  Crabbe  was  a  coontfy  cIsigrM* , 
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THE  WOBKING  CLASSES  OP  GBBMANY, 

(Oontlaood  ftom  N<k  150 


[The  tfiflttirbecl  slate  of  tlie  continent  Iim  I 

precluded  our  valued  correspondent  from  sooner 
fulfilling  kis  proini'^r  of  continuing  tUe aeries  of 
paiKTS  under  tho  above  title ;  that  ratwt  stond 
if  oar  0X0086  vitk  tho  render  for  having  so 
kag  twokon  the  thread  of  these  articles.] 

I»  out  laat  article  we  described  the  position 
of  that  portion  of  the  working  class  in  Ger- 
many, which  is  employed  in  each  trades  w 
have  hitherto  resisted,  in  that  country,  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  and  the  concentrating 
power  of  the  great  capilalisU  and  wholesale 
speculators. 

We  have  already  stated,  with  regard  to  them, 
that,  in  opite  of  the  comparatively  good  edu- 
cation received  at  home,  and  the  advanced 
theories  picked  up  abroad,  in  spite  of  an  ap- 
parenily  revolotionary  spirit,  mttoh  cannot  be 
expected  for  the  future  from  this  class    th  ir 
Views  almost  entirely  concurring  with  tliuse  of 
their  mastern,  both  of  them  dcmandiug  protec- 
tion against  the  menacing  competition  ot  the 
g^  oapiUlistB,  and  the  sweeping  progress  of 
tho  productive  powers  of  mivcuiuery.  The 
masters  demand  a  greater  facility  of  credit ; 
but  well  Icnowing  that  private  capitalists  and 
private  banks  iasue  their  loans  only  on  suUi- 
cient  securities,  theirs  being   for   the  most 
part  already  pledged,  they  require  the  inter- 
tentionoftheaUto,  ▼!«.:  the  establishing  of 
"  MWeromcnt  banks  ot  credit"  for  their  especial 
and  exclusive  beneSt ;  which  simply  means, 
that,  in  order  to  maiuUiu  their  expensive,  old- 
fashioned,  and,  at  pi-eecnt,  utterly  inelhcient 
mode  of  production,  they  want  to  tax  all  the 
ether  chesses  of  the  coninumity,  in  as  tar  as 
loans  cannot  be  granted  by  governmeat  to  the 
one  class  without  being  talcen  from  the  pockets 
of  some  other  class.    (What  they  want  for 
themselves,  is  but  what  is  practised  now  toi 
the  benefit  of  the  land-owning  nobility,  [who 
bonow  monoy  from  government  at  a  low  in- 
terest to  pay  off  their  old  debts,  contraoled  at 
a  high  in  erest.    Kobbery !) 

The  workmen,  in  the  same  trades,  join  in  the 
demauda  made  by  their  masters,  partly  because 
they  expect  to  mount  into  their  ranks  ;  partly, 
because  they  wish  to  associate  among  them- 
s«lvc8,  and  stick  to  the  principle  of  co-opera- 
tion.    However,  knowing,  i*a*  without  capUnl 
tlieu  would  be  unaUe,  inlhehngrun,  to  com- 
pete un  h  r  the  exiating  circunistanccs  with  the 
vJioksnic  manufacturo'»  they  likewise  demand 
the  interference  and  tubvontiouof  the  state. 
To  express  theMTiewB,  the  two  daMes,  though 


in  reality  antagonistic,  have  adopted  the  bar*- 

monious  phrase— Democracy.*  ^ 

Both  these  classes  pretend  to  be  revoltttionary ; 
in  fact  they  are  both  reactionary  and  incapable 
of  taking  the  lead,  as  has  been  witnessed  by 
their  proceedings  during  the  two  years  1843 
and  1849,  when  German  democracy  oflisred  the 
world  a  spectacle  which  would  indeed  havo 
hccn  a  thorough  farce,  but  for  the  fallen  and 
shttffhtered  proletarians  of  Dresden  and  Vienna, 
who*  from  a  spirit  of  honour,  had  joined  the 
ranic  of  eoward  "Democracy,"  in  order  to 
save,  not  the  cause  which  was  lost,  but  the 
name  of  the  people,  and  to  announce  the  ap- 
proaching uprise  of  their  class,   the  final 
stnifjale  andtriwnph  of  dte  jiroletariant.  Of 
thcs'o'wo  have  now  to  speak,  nnd  proceed  at 
once  to  record  their  historical  development. 

It  was  in  tho  beginning  of  the  present  oeil- 
tury,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  political 
eliiuigcs  attending  the  French  revolntion.  that 
German  industry  received  tho  first  impulse  to 
rouse  itself  from  that  long  state  of  depression, 
whidi  we  have  traced  in  a  former  article. 
Napoleon  havinc:  united  one  hnlf  ofGerni  xny 
to  his  empire,  and  imposed,  by  the  example  of 
his  anti-feudal  legislation,  on  the  governments 
of  the  other  half,  the  necessity  of  reforms  and 
concessions  in  the  shape  of  civil  liberty,  had  ex- 
cluded by  his  continental  cuatoms-syiitem  the 
English  commerce.  Tlie  demand  for  inaa»> 
factored  goods,  especially  clothes  and  arms  on 
behalf  of  the  enormous  armies,  caused  tho 
.'ovcrnmonts  of  Germany  to  encourage  and 
to  promote  bv  all  means  in  their  power  the 
spreading  of  industry.    In  order  to  faeilitato 
the  movements  of  his  armies,  Napoleon  ordered 
tlie  old  high  roads,  which  were  in  the  mo«t 
deplorable  state,  to  be  repaired  and  new  ones 
to  be  constructed,  so  that  a  system  of  inland 
communication  was  opened,  which  contributed, 
in  its  turn,  to  tho  extension  of  industry  and 
tlie  promotion  of  oommewo.   This,  of  course, 
favourably  re-aeted  upon  other  tradei,  as  tlist 


•  In  Germany  and  France  the  term,  "Demo- 
cracy or  Socialism,"  signifying  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  smaU  midtUe  class,  which  is 
numerous  In  those  countries  than  »  U  to 
and  the  workhigr  class  have  of  )nf  "  h^-mme  odious, 
and  with  goo<lre»ison,  to  tlie  protctyianj  the  former 
having  given  ample  proofc  of  their  dslenninallon 
10  leave  the  position  of  the  workmg  man  unal- 
tcrcil  by  maintaining  the  syatem  of  profits  and 
waeea  the  proletarians,  thetefore,  have  raised 
rheir  proper  litsiulild,  the  stondard  of  «Com. 
munism*'* 
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»if*  tfic  miiuMs,  buildei*!!,  Ac,  nml  labour  beini,' 
tUcii  coini).irativ«ly  scarce,  a  oou«iiiuraUle  pari 
of  the  popalatioii  bein^  absorbed  into  the 
armies,  tliu  new  demaiul,  moreover,  boartng  no 
eoni|iarisoii  to  wli.a  it  had  been  onty  a  sliorb 
time  ngo,  wa^^cs  \tcre  liigti,  auU  tUu  uianut'uc- 
turing  o|N*rntires  well  paid.  This  waft  Ibe 
■tato  previous  to  the  introduction  uf  machinery 
and  the  establisLincut  of  factories.  Tlio  work- 
iog-»pinuvrs,  weavers,  iic.^  consi<}ied  to  Iho 
givater  amaunt  of  the  ror«l  population,  living 
Mattered  ofer  the  country,  and  receiving  tlieir 
orders  ns  well  ns  t!ic  raw  niateriiil  from  the 
tnanufaoturerit  who  re^iiUcd  iu  thu  towns.  The 
weaver,  therefore,  wat  allowed  in  addition  to 
111!)  trade,  to  cultivate  with  the  aid  ot*  hia 
fitmily  ft  small  plot  of  ground,  on  whicli  he 
raided  his  potato  and  vegetable  crops,  nece.>:iiiry 
to  the  maintenanoe  of  bis  ohildreu.  Uadcr 
•aeh  circumstances,  the  numborof  the  working 
ehiii9  increased  \viL!>  rapidity. 

After  the  lull  ot  Napoleon,  however,  things 
dianged  again.  The  eustouis-union  with 
France,  so  farourable  to  southern  and  western 
(lermany,  co/islhI,  nnd  the  Knglisit,  wlioso 
industrial  produeuve  powers  were  developed  to 
a  far  suiierior  degree,  were  allowed  to  eoin|iete 
Willi  Germany  iu  her  own  markets  on  an  e^aal 
hoilf.  During  this  time,  hayipily  a  t!irivitig 
pru  |M>t  ity  uf  Uermaa  agriculture,  by  means  ot 
large  e  xportation  of  grains,  wines  and  spirits, 
increasi'd  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods 
on  the  part  uf  the  population  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  prevcui  industry  from  being 
totally  crashed  under  foreign  competition. 
Uowever,  i I  was  a  hard  struggle,  not  so  much 
lor  the  merchant  capitalist,  of  course  not,  but 
for  the  workman,  who  was  stripped  during  that 
long  crisis  of  everything  he  possessed,  besides 
his  labour  power.  8uch  was  the  case  in  S^ixony, 
Silesia,  Westphalia,  lltienania,  ntid  the  other 
maoutaciuriug  diitricls ;  while  iu  ilossia,  lia- 
varia,  WirUnuberg,  and  Uaden,  Urge  msescsof 
rural  proletaruuitf,  Iruui  wantof  labuur,  which 
under  other  circuiUMtances,  industry  might 
have  procured  them,  were  driven  to  emigration. 
Willi  Mgard  to  tbe  latter,  it  will  be  remem* 
berad  by  our  readers,  that  they  spru  ug  up 
from  the  old  serfdom  ;  it  must  be  tvinitrked, 
however,  that  iu  the  cuUiiie  ot  time  their  ranks 
were  eoatinualiy  being  swollen  and  Inereitsud 
by  the  peasants.  These  had  gradually  raised 
ttiemselves  to  freehold  landowners,  by  paying 
off  their  feudal  taxes,  tithes,  &c.,  but,  whether 
they  maintidoed  by  primogeniture,  which  wns 
the  original  enstom,  the  concentiation  of  their 
possessions,  oi-  cliviilc  l  them  amongst  their 
children,  according  lu  the  Frftuli  law,  the 
Consequences  were  lu  buiii  ca^e^j  tue  same. 


Landed  pi*operty  h:i  ■  in  lecd,  since  it?  first  es- 
tablishment, always  moved  iu  this  vicious, 
cirelo  of  eoneentration  and  subdivision,  the' 
one  b.-ing  either  maintained  by'the  actions  of 
such  class-Kws,  as  prinio:^enititre,  or  repro- 
duced by  the  force  uf  competition;  the  other 
being  the  result  of  a  political  revolution  pro- 
claiming the  free  acce».-)  to  land  and  the  equa- 
lity in  the  right  of  inheritance.    Both  ttscio 
forms  of     Property ' '  are  attended  by  the 
same  evil  eonsequeuce  of  producing  a  so-eailed 
"labour-surplus."    Tho  one  excludes  a  part 
of  the  population  from  the  cultivation  or' the 
land  Aud  drives  them  into  the  lai'gc  towns, 
where  tbey  swell  tho  ranks  of  hired  labour. 
The  paivelling  system,  on  tho  other  hand, 
cannut  be  carrieU  out  always  by  tlie  direit 
division  of  tho  laud  and  tho  capital  ii^'ested 
in  it,  and  thus  sorrenderii  the  peasant  to  the 
usurer  and  private  capitalist,  till  the  allot- 
ments Ikcoiu..'  so  stuall  and  so  OSUCh  indebted, 
that  far  from  leaving  a  rent  era  proHt  iu  the 
hands  of  the  legal  owner,  the  latler  finds  him- 
self virtually  in  the  ^anio  position  witli  tlic 
class  of  hired  lab^)nr  !"•    The  former  M'stcm 
prevails  in  England,  the  latter  in  France. 
Germany  has  tbe  benelit  of  enjoying  both  of 
them.    The  estates  of  the  church,  nuw  partly 
in  t!ie  hnnds  of  tlie  i^overnmenls,  and  those  of 
the  nobility,  are  either  administrated  by  them- 
selves or  tboir  agents;  and  in  this  case  often 
very  badly  ra:inaj;ed,  or  let  out  in  largo  farms 
to  cajjitalHtx.    Tlie  work  uii  thesj  estutes  ts 
done  by  iiircd  labourers,  a  class  in  Germany 
still  deriving  from  tbe  ancient  serfs.  Tlieir 
number  having  through  many  successive  ge- 
nerations increased  disproportionately  tj  tho 
demand  for  work,  pauperism  has  been  the 
ttcoessary  consequence.    Tbe  cl.tn  of  mrnl 
paupeis  hai  always  been  very  numerous,  and  as 
there  is  no  proviaion  for  them  by  law,  in  times 
wuen  food  riiies  only  a  little  above  the  average 
price,  a  regular  famine  may  be  said  to  be 
produced  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
country.    With  such  a  surplus  of  labour,  it 
needs  no  further  arguments  to  account  for  the- 
low  wages  given  to  tbe  labourers,  a  fact  whleb 
h  moii  strikingly  illustrated  by  thecnormoiM 
extension  of  |")tato-cu!tiv;itioii,  nnd  the  im- 
portance whicu  tiiat  uuheakny  and  insuflicieut 
vegetable  has  attained,  whicti  now  forms  the 
principal  article  of  food  of  the  laUmrcrs,  and 
liui-j         Very  root  of  3<tcicty.    But  happily 
tiiat  luut  ot  society  has  iiecome  foui^  it  cau 
support  itself  no  longer.    Society  Is  tbe  cmI 
of  Its  collapse,    lilensed  be  the  [lOtatO-b^bt! 
(  to  be  eoatinued.) 

*  Let  thc^  advocate  of  Uf  S.^nU-farm  syatip 
weigh  Ibis  pasiage  Wv'il.  Jg,  J|, 
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HEREWABD  LE  WAKBi 


OB  THE  LABX  DEFSSTDIB  OV  BNOLAKll. 


Of 


Anglo-Saxon  unrrlors  who  distin- 


all  the 

Ij'uished  themselves  by  their  dctormined  oppo- 
stliun  to  the  Normans,  Ilercwurii  ie  Wake  was 
tbe  most  wIebrAted  and  moat  nieoeMfuI.  His 
memory  ^vr^3  long  dear  to  the  people  ofEng- 
l\]n\,  vvlio  handed  down  the  fame  of  his  ex- 
ploits ft  uui  •generation  to  generation  iu  their 
trndhionary  songs.    His  father,  the  lord  of 
n  )rn  in  Lincolnshire,  unable  to  restrain  the 
turbulent  temper  which  he  manifuiited  even  in 
early  youth,  had  procured  an  order  for  his 
banisbtnent  from  Edward  the  Confessor.  The 
youth  submitted  to  the  royal  mandate,  backed 
as  it  was  by  paternal  authority;  and  soon 
earned  in  foreign  lands  the  praise  of  a  fearless 
and  irresistible  warrior.  Ho  was  io  Flanders 
at  the  period  of  the  conquest ;  but  no  sooner 
did  he  hear  that  his  father  was  dead,  and  that 
his  paternal  lands  had  been  given  to  a  foreigner, 
than  he  returned  in  liasto  to  his  native  coun- 
try ;  and,  having  procured  the  gift  of  knight- 
hood from  his  uncle  Brand,  abbot  of  Peterbo- 
rough— without  which  he  was  not  entitled, 
aceerding  to  the  usages  of  tho  times,  to 
command  other;?    collected  the  vassals  of  his 
family,  and  drove  the  Norman  who  had  in- 
sulted his  mother,  and  usurped  her  inheritance, 
from  his  ancestral  possessions.*    Tho  fame  of 
his  exploits  drew  fresh  adherents  to  his  stan- 
dard, and  Hercward  soon  found  himself  at  tho 
head  of  a  band  of  followers  whom  valour  and 
hardiment,  aided  by  the  natural  fastness  of 
Lis  retreat  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  enabled  him  to 
!>et  at  defiance  tho  whole  power  of  the  Con- 
(jueror. 

The  Saxon  abbot  of  Peterborough  died  be- 
fore the  close  of  tho  year  10G9,  and  thus 
eaeaped  the  chastisement  which  his  blessing 
the  iword  of  an  enemy  to  the  Normans  would 
probably  have  drawn  upon  him.  William  gave 
the  vacant  abbey  to  Turauld,  a  foreign  immk, 
who  had  already  rendered  himseli  famous  by 
hit  military  propensities,  and  was  probably 
thought  a  fit  neighbour  for  Hereward.  Turauld, 
nolhinj  daunted  by  the  prospect  before  him. 
set  out  with  a  guard  of  ono  huuUrcd  and  sixty 
French  horsemen  to  take  poesession  of  his  new 
benefice,  and  had  already  reached  Stamford, 
when  the  indefatigilile  Ilerewurd  appeared  at 
the  gates  of  the  goldeu  city,  as  Peterborough 
WM  then  eiUed»  and  inding  tbe  monks  little 
resolved  to  defend  ^agaiust  tho  new  abbot 
nniJ  li!3  men-at-arms,  set  fire  to  the  town,  ear- 
ned olf  ail  the  treasures  of  tho  monastery,  and 
gave  it  aho  to  tbe  flames.  Taranld,  the  better 
to  protect  liimselfagiunBt  such  a  daring  foe, 

^inguUlt  70. 


devoted  sixty-t\Vo  Ijyttos  of  latid  on  the  do- 
tnains  of  his  abbey  to  the  support  of  a  body 
ot  miiiuiry  retaiueru.  With  the  astjistance  of 
Ive  Tulleboi^  the  Norman  oommander  of  tho 

dif^trict.^e  undertook  a  military  expedition 
against  Hercward  :  but  tho  CTpedltion  ter- 
uiiuatcd  moBt  ditjiutrously  for  tho  niilit.aut< 
churchman ;  for  whilst  Taillcbois  went  into 
the  forest  which  formed  the  dcfcucc  of  tho 
Saxons  on  one  bide,  Hereward  went  out  ou 
the  othei',  aad  surpriijiag  the  abbot  and  his 
pai'ty,  who  lingered  iu  tho  rear,  afraid  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  chances  of  war,  be  mado 
them  all  prisoners,  and  kept  theui  in  tho 
fens  which  surrounded  his  retreat,  uutil  they 
had  purchased  their  ransom  irith  a  aum  of 
3,000  marks.  t 

^Meanwhile  the  Danish  tioet  again  arrived 
at  the  iale  of  Ely,  and  wci-e  welcomed  by  tho 
refugees  as  friends  and  liberators.  Morcor, 
also,  and  most  of  tho  exiles  hx>m  Scotland, 
joined  tho  party  jof '  Hereward.  Pmdcuco 
now  compollod  William  to  pursue  energetic 
nicasui'os  against  the  man  whom  ho  had  at 
fii'i>t  affected  to  despise.    He  purcbased  tho 
retreat  of  the  Daues  with  gold,  and  thon 
invested  the  camp  of  the  refugees  on  all  sides 
widi  liis  fleet  and  urmy.    To  facilitato  their 
movcmeutsj,  he  aho  constructed  bridges  and 
solid  roods  across  tlie  marshes.  But  Ueroward 
aad  his  companions,  by  incessant  irruptions 
on  all  sides,  so  impeded  tbe  labour  of  tho 
besiegers,  that  the  conquiMor  of  ICngland 
d^paired  of  being  able  to  subdue  this  little 
handlfiil  of  men ;  and  at  last  listened  to  the 
sage  recommendation  of  Taillebois,  who,  at- 
tributing the  success  of  tho  Saxons  to  tho 
assistance  of  tSatan,  advised  the  kmg  to  em- 
ploy a  sorceress,  who,  by  tbe  superior  efficacy 
of  her  spells,  might  defeat  those  of  tho  English 
magicians.    The  sorceress  was  procured,  and 
placed  iu  great  state  iu  a  lofty  woodcu  tower, 
from  which  she  could  overlook  the  operations 
of  the  soldiers  and  laboui'ei'S.  But  Hereward, 
seizing  a  favourable  opportunity,  Bet  firo  to 
the  dry  reeds  iu  the  neighbourhood :  tho 
wind  spread  the  conflagration,  and  enveloped 
tbe  enchantress  and  her  guards  in  a  circle  of 
smoko  and  fire  which  dcBtroyed  them  all.^ 
This  was  not  tho  only  success  of  the  insur- 
gents. Notwithstanding  the  immense  supe- 
riority of  the  king's  forces,  Hercward  s  inccs- 
Baut  activity  balHed  hin  every  effort  for  many 
mouths,  and  would  have  kept  Uie  whole  Nor- 
man power  at  bay  for  a  longer  period,  had 

i  Petri  Blessen^is  Continuatio  Ingalfl,  l^^, 
'  I  Ibid. 
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not  treachery  seconded  the  eil'orts  of  the 
sailauts.  There  was  iu  the  isle  of  Elv  a  con- 
vent  of  monks,  who,  uuable  longer  to  endure 
the  miseries  of  fiunino,  Hcnt  to  William's 
camp,  and  offered  to  point  out  to  him  a  putit 
by  which  he  might  ci'oss  the  morass  which 
protected  the  camp  of  the  insui^ents.  pro- 
vid(Ml  he  would  griamnteo  to  them  the  pos- 
session of  their  property.  'J'hc  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  Noi*roan  troops,  guided  by 
the  treacherous  monks,  penetratea  unex- 
pectedly into  llercward's  o.iinp,  where  they 
killed  a  thousand  of  the  Englii^h,  nnd  com- 
pelled the  rest  to  Injr  down  their  arms.  All 
surrendered  except  UereWard  and-  a  small 
band  of  determined  followers,  who  cut  tlicir 
way  through  their  assailants  into  the  lowlands 
of  lineoin.  Heve  some  Saxon  fishermen,  who 
ewried  their  fish  for  sale  every  day  to  a 
Norman  gamson  in  the  neighbourliood,  re- 
ceived their  fugitive  countrymen  into  their 
iMate,  and  hid  them  tinder  heaps  of  straw. 
The  boats  approached  the  Norman  station  as 
tisual.and  the  garrison,  knowing  the  fishermen 
by  sight,  made  their  purchase  of  fish  without 
■mpidon,  and  quietly  sat  down  to  their  meal. 
But  while  thus  engaged,  Here  word  and  his 
followci-s,  rising  up  from  their  concealment, 
rushed  upon  them  with  their  battlc-oxus,  and 
masBacred  nearly  aU  of  them.  This  eonp-dc- 
matn  was  not  the  last  exploit  of  the  English 
guerilla  captain;  wherever  ho  went,  he 
avenged  the  fate  of  his  coxmtrymcn  by  suui- 
lar  deeds,  until  at  last,  says  lugulphus,  "after 
groat  battles,  and  a  thousand  dangei's  frc- 
<Iuontly  braved  and  nobly  terminated,  as  well 
against  the  king  of  England,  aa  against  his 
earls,  baronsi  prefects,  and  presidents,  which 


aie  yet  sung  iu  our  streeti^ — and  after  having 
fully  avenged  his  mothei'a  wrongps  with  bis 
own  powerful  right  band, — he  obtamed  the 
king's  pardon,  and  his  paternal  inheritance, 
and  so  ended  his  days  in  peace,  and  was  very 
lately  buried  with  lus  wife  nigh  to  IRV  BMh 
uastery." 

A  different  fate  awaited  his  companions 
who  were  captuied  in  the  camp  of 
Some  were  allowed  to  ransom  themMthrca; 
others  suffered  d(  ath  ;  and  others  were  set 
at  large  after  having  been  cruelly  maimed 
and  mutilated.  Stigand  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  I^lwin,  bishop  of 
Durluim,  was  confined  at  Abingdon,  where, 
a  ft!\v  months  afterwards,  he  died  either  of 
hunger  voluntai  ily  induced,  or  iu  consequence 
of  forced  privation.  The  treachery  of  the 
monks  of  Ely  received  its  reward  Forty 
men-at-arms  occupied  their  convent  as  a  mih- 
tary  post,  and  lived  in  it  at  their  expense. 
The  monks  offered  a  sum  of  7<H>  foaAM  to  M 
relieved  of  the  charge  of  maintailring  such  a 
body  of  soldiers;  tlieir  offer  was  accepted, 
but  on  weighing  the  silver^  a  ^f^^  dradua 


was  found  to  be  wanting,  and 

stunce  was  made  a  pretext  for  extorting 
nKUics  more  from  them.  Finally,  royal  com- 
missiouors  were  sent,  who  took  away  from 
the  consent  whatever  Tahutbles  ramaiMi 
and  divided  the  abbey-lands  into  miliiaiy 
liefs.  The  monks  made  bitter  protestatiooii 
against  this  treatment,  which  no  one  ro^urdedi 
They  invoked  i>ity  on  their  coaTenV-KiHa 
said  they,  the  fairest  among  the  daughters  cf 
Zion,  now  captive  and  suffering, — but  not  a 
tear  of  sympathy  was  shed  for  them,  nor  a 
single  hand  raised  in  tbefr  osaae. 


OUJi  COLOiS'IES, 

[Tlic  following  article  from  the  Won/rear  siasm,  and  congratulated  the  country  ok  Ch 
Tnmseriftt  will  shew  the  declining  condition  |  poliey  of  which  he  considered  himself  tb» 
of  our  Canadian  polonii'8.  Is  it  not  a  signifi- '  parent,  'dispensnig  prosperity  through  tte 
cant  fact  that  tlio  coinitry  tied  to  the  old  portals  of  an  ancient  constitutional  nionarcby.* 
roonarchy  is  rapidly  sinking,  while  ail  that  In  that  memorable  year  the  financial  and  eoffl* 
joins  the  young  repuUie  as  rapidly  rites  in  the  i  raereial  system  of  Britain  sustained,  and  baraly 
scale  of  nations!]  '  sustained,  a  shock  such  as  it  had  never  before 

cxDcrionccd.     The  credit  of  the  Bank  of 


England,  and  with  that,  the  credit  of  the 
whole  world,  was  only  sustained  at  the  hutf 


THE  INCREASE  OF  OUR  IMPORTATIOK 
NO  PKOOF  OF  OUR  PROSPBHITT. 

"Mr.  Ilincks  congratulated  the  country  on  '  moment,  by  a  small  supply  of  specie  from  tbe 
its  great  prosi>erily,  as  exhibited  in  the  in-  Bank  of  Fiance,  itseH  nearly  exhausted,  and 
crease  of  our  importation  of  various  leading  >  by  the  discovery  of  a  large  parcel  of  onlani^ 
articles  of  eonsnmptlon/'— i^eftare,  July  16.     ot  e  pound  notes,  whidh  supplied  tbe 

"In  the  spring  of  the  year  1825,  England  credited  circulation  of  the  country  banks.  The 
nhowed  every  sign  of  great  prosperity.  !^ioney  crash  was  terrible,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  Kiid  we 
was  abundant,  speculation  up,  the  imports  ^  were  within  "  twenty-four  i^**ur8^bank- 
large.  tiie  revenue  flourishing.  The  Cbaneel-  ruptcy.*  Bnt,  Ihoiigh  IbMSnriif^^lllNnim 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the.day,  ordinarily  a  '  the  sanguine  Chancellor  was  known  as  *  Pro>» 
rather  prosaic  person,  was  lifted  into  cnthu-  jperity  Robinsoo,'  until  he  hid  iuajn^  WdfC 


t ho  coronet  of  the  Earl  of  Ripon.  In  1837, 
Eslogland  waaalso  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity. 
Ltsarge  exporii  were  inade  to  all'  tiie  world, 
pMtiwdttjy  to  die  United  States.  Great  in- 
restments  were  made  in  railroads.  Discounts 
■rere  easy,  and  paper  promises-to-pay  abun- 
tUMftt.  Com,  iron,  and  «otton,  stockv  of  all 
kinds,  went  up»  But,  warned  of  the  example 
of  1823,  the  Bank  of  Knjland  knew  that  this 
prcMpcrity  was  all  false  and  hollow,  and  '  put 
on  tfte  MNv/  as  it  vat  called  then,  In  time. 
It  was  theft  Tery  soon  discovered  that  tlicre 
had  been  more  lent  to  the  Americans  than  tliey 
could  pay,  and  the  snspension  of  fjurther  ad- 
ratiees,  and  demaiid  for  payment  of  what  was 
already  advanced,  produced  a  crisis, — repu- 
diation, failure  of  tho  Bank  of  tlic  United 
States,  general  iasolveooy,  and  thence,  by  re- 
flestioo.  In  England  the  greatest  embarrass- 
ment  and  alarm. 

•*  The  manufacturers  of  the  midland  counties 
went  to  the  Chanoellor  of  tho  Exchequer,  and 
lolA'kim  tiiat  if  oertain  houses  were  not  sup- 
portedt  the  whole  of  their  establishments  must 
stop,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  be 
thrown  out  of  work.    Those  houses  were  sup- 
ported ;  the  solrent  supported  in  credit,  the 
IBMlrent  wound  up,  all  their  debts  paid,  with 
recourse  against  tho  creditors  for  the  (loficit, 
Aau>Dg  tho  former  was  the  grc^it  house  of  Brown 
and  Sb ipley.  It  wasrumonredon  the  Kxcbange— 
we  were  in  Liverpool  at  the  time — that  tho  bank 
had  advanced  them  nine  hundred  thousand 
pounds  i  thiasum.  seemed  so  vast  as  to  be  incr  3di- 
hltk  It  was  not  known,  until  several  years  after, 
thiiitllAfintloan  being  insufficient,  over  one  niil- 
Won  more  was  advanced,  the  largestloan  to  pri  v.Ue 
individuals  on  record ;  and,  what  was  more  re- 
nuirknU^  H  waa  fully  repaid,  and  the  firm  had 
a  l«m  ouugia  of  properlj  loft   These  thi nga 
are  or  ptrpetual  recurrence  in  commercial  his- 
tory.   Mr.  HinckSi  who,  though  a  '  clever 
man  of  bosinessi'-^amart,  as  cur  neighbours 
say,— has  no  idea  of  the  general  principles  of 
finance  and  banking,  may  think  that  increased 
imports*  and  increased  revenue  from  increased 
da&es,  are  proolaof  high  pro^iperit^  ,  and  the 
nalfcitude  may  think  with  hiai,  and  probably 
will.    But  we  can  tell  him  that  most  prudent 
people  whom  we  know  take  a  didWrent  view  of 
l^Mrs;  and,  as  an  infallible  sign,  the  banks 
are,  and  have  been,  contraeting  their  discounts 
within  the  closest  limits  compatible  without 
ereating  alarm.    The  '*  tighluess  of  money,"  in 
this  great  prosperity,  is  notorioHS.    It  is  com- 
palsory  on  the  banks.    If  they  graut  discounts, 
those  discounts  must  be  on  all  bills  drawn 
MgMnat,  direcUy  or  indirectly,  exports  of  pro- 
Mi  |  and  it  ia  oat  of  the  power  of  the  hanks, 
without  exhausting  themsalvea,  and  injuring 
their  credit  in  Europe,  to  grant  discomits  to  a 
Kreaiar  amount  than  thu  realizable  value  of 
M'Slt<Wf.<^'    W«  ^VP  imgoi  ted  largely,  but 


have  we  paid  for  our  imports?  If  not,  owt 
imports  and  tlie  revenue  extracted  from  them 
are  no  ivore  proof  of  our  prosperity  than  a 
private  man's  running  np  UHs  with  his  grocer 
and  his  clothier,  arc  of  his  wealth.  To  show 
that  this  ii  prospfiity,  it  must  be  shown  that 
there  are  remittances  on  this  side  to  meet  those 
imports.  Now  what  have  we  remitted  to  vmt 
them  and  the  interest  of  our  debt  ?  We  bo- 
lieve  that  tho  collective  nmoiint  of  lunlVr, 
ashes,  and  provisions,  will  fall  very  fur  short 
of  balaneing  the  account  Our  great  staple  is 
flour,  which  is  now  gradmlly  dedinitig,  and  ia 
at  a  figure  which  will  not  pay  any  one  to  ex- 
port, excepting  to  realize  a  peushable  article,  and 
at  which  we  are  confident  it  cannot  be  raised  in 
future.  Tho  question  is,— is  the  collective 
value  of  our  exports  equal  to  that  of  our  im- 
ports ?  ll  not,  imports  are  a  j  prosf  erity.  Our 
position  seems  not  unlike  that  of  ' the  United 
States*  before  the  great  osphMioa  w«  hm 
noticed.'* 


THE  COST  OF  A  LBTTBB ; 


OBy  THS  BI^L  01  Ji  XiAWYJSB. 


To  taking  your  ilircefions  about  writing 
to  Mr.  Cansuck  relative  to  his  cock's 
going  into  your  yard       -       .  - 

Writing  the  letter      -       -       -  - 

Clerk's  going  with  it  - 

Cab  hire  there    -       -       -      •  - 

Ditto  back       -      -       -      ^  . 

Mr.  Canstick  not  being  at  home,  to 
Avriting  to  him,  making  an  appoint- 
ment   -      -    '  -      -  * 

Clerk  going  at  time  appointed  • 

Cab-hire  there 

Ditto  back  

Reporting  to  you  thereon,  Mr.  Cansuck 
having  promised  bis  cock  should  uot 
do  so  again  •      -      •  - 


«  8.4- 
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£18  3 


lleoeived  from  Tom  Xoedlc^  Esq.,  the  above 
snm. 

Sucoii  SKuumr,  AttocMf, 

latofApriU 


A  CouMidaiON, — A  folou,  who  was  just  ou 
tho  point  of  being  turned  off,  naked  the  fafm^^ 
man  if  .  ho  had  any  meesago  to  scud  to  the 
place  where  ho  waa  going.  "  1  will  twublo 
you  with  a  liMCt"  rculied  tho  iiiiit^hor  of  tho 
Ihw,  placing  tho  oora  under  biii  left  year. 
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EICHABD  STEONaBOW, 


OB 

THE  FIRST  INVADER  OF  IRELAND. 


BicH^RD  Db  Clare,  eiumamed  Stron^bow, 
"BmA  of  Strigol,  or  Ftoibroke,  distingoisbed 
himself,  during  iho  reign  of  Henry  II.,  by  his 

ndvcnbircs  and  success  in  Ireland.  That 
country  was,  at  this  time,  divided  into  five 
stetet,— Mtmator,  Meftth,  Ulster,  LeiDster,aiid 

Cannaught, — of  which  the  Idngdom  of  Mcath, 
though  the  smallest  in  extent,  was  the  most 
distinguished.  Little  communication  had 
hitherto  taken  place  tietween  any  of  these 
states  and  the  adjacent  kingdom  of  England. 
Tho  event,  which  brought  them  into  hostile 
collision,  sufficiently  marks  the  mdc  character 
of  tiie  times.  Dermod,  or  Dermot,  king  of 
Leinster,  had,  several  years  before,  carried 
away  by  force  Dervorgil,  tho  wife  of  O'lluarc, 
prince  of  Leitrim.  The  lady  appears  to  have 
been  little  averse  to  the  transaction ;  but 
tho  insulted  luisband  ro>;ciitcd  the  indig- 
nity, by  invoking  tho  aid  of  his  brother-chiefs, 
before  whose  united  forces  Dermot  fled,  and 
Bouglit  safe^  in  exile*  Pa-ssing  through 
England,  he  proceeded  to  Aquitaine,  where 
ho  cmloavourcd  to  engage  Henry  in  his 
qvuu  i  cl,  by  doing  him  homage  for  his  domi* 
nions.  The  English  sovereign  received  him 
graciouslyf  and  gi-antcd  him  letters-patent, 
declaring  that  he  had  taken  hiui  under  his 
protCMBtioB,  and  mithorizing  any  English  snb* 
jects  to  assist  him  in  recovering  his  Kingdom. 
With  these  letters  Dermot  sailed  to  Bristol, 
where  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
Biohaid  Do  daie*  a  noblaman  of  rained  for- 
tunei^  and  lying  at  tiie  moment  under  the 
displeasure  of  h  is  sovereign.  Dermot  promised 
to  bestow  tho  baud  of  his  daughter,  Eva, 
upon  De  Clare,  and  with  it  the  succession  to 
his  kingdom  in  tho  event  of  his  reconquering 
it;  and  Do  Clare  pledged  himself  to  attempt 
tho  enterprise  in  the  ensuing  spring.  After 
concluding  this  trei^tf  ,  Dermont  went  into 
"Wale?,  a:i,l  there  foi\nd  another  needy  ad- 
venturer, Robert  Fit?;  Stephtn,  who  was 
willing  to  engage  with  him.  Tho  city  of 
Wexford*  and  two  adjoining  eantreds,  were 
to  be  tho  reward  of  the  Welshman's  valour. 
Assisted  by  his  Welsh  allies,  Dermot  began 
the  enteiprise  to  recover  his  dominions,  and 
was  BO  far  successful,  that  he  soon  began  to 
aspire  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Ireland.  A 
pressing  demand  was  sont  to  Strongbow  to 
accelerate  his  arrival,  accompanied  with  such 
representations  as  could  not  fail  to  exdtehiB 
ombitiou  and  oupiditjr*  Giraldus  has  pre- 
*  Oirald.  Hlb,  mm,    I.  TOO.—iincaidy 


served  one  of  DermoVs  epistles  io  hla  aUy. 
It  is  conceived  in  a  tone  littlo  indicative  cer- 
tainly of  the  ferocious  and  savage  character 
attributed  to  that  chieftain.  "  We  have  seen," 
says  he,  "  the  storks  and  the  swallows.  Tlie 
birds  of  the  spring  have  paid  us  their  annual 
visit ;  and  at  the  waniing  of  the  blast,  have 
departed  to  other  climes.  But  our  best  friend 
has  hitherto  disappointed  our  hopes.  N^Uier 
the  breezes  of  summer,  nor  tho  storms  of 
winter,  have  conducted  him  to  these  shores." 
Tho  English  earl  was  indeed  ready  and  eager 
for  tho  enterprize;  but,  as  the  object  was 
avowedly  no  longer  the  restoration  of  De^ 
mot,  but  tho  conquest  of  the  whole  countrr, 
he  dui-st  not  venture  to  embai-k  in  it  without 
the  permission  of  his  sovereign,  to  obtain 
which,  ho  went  over  to  Normandy ;  hati  ia 
the  meantime,  he  despatched  a  reinforcement 
to  Dermot,  under  cliarge  of  llaymond,  a 
youth  of  hbi  own  fhmily.  Nothing  can  mofe 
forcibly  imply  the  uncivilized  State  of  4he 
Irish  at  this  time,  than  the  success  of  this 
small  band,  consisting  of  only  10  knights  and 
70  archets.  miough  opposed  by  0*f%elan  at 
the  head  of  8000  men,  they  utterly  defeated 
their  assailants,  and  slow  above  800  of  them. 
Giraldus  describes  O'Phelan's  force  as  con- 
sisting  of  naked  savages,  armed  with  ISbmb^ 
hatches,  and  stones,  and  who  were  powerless, 
therefore,  before  men  armed  with  sword  and 
shield,  and  well  practised  in  mihtary  evo- 
lutions. Heniy  received  StrongboVs  amili- 
cation  with  a  sneer,  and  seemed  dispoeea  to 
discountenance  the  attempt ;  but,  having  at 
length  let  fall  some  expression,  which  mkht 
be  construed  into  a  kind  of  permi8Bion7wie 
earl  eagerly  laid  hold  of  it,  and,  hastening 
back  to  England,  pushed  his  preparations 
with  the  greatest  vigour.   Before  they  were 
completed,  hereoelyed  positive  ordsfsftott 
his  sovereign  to  desist  f^om  his  enterprise ; 
but,  as  ho  had  already  staked  all  upon  the 
issue  of  his  enterprise,  he  resolved  to  pushit 
to  the  last*  and,  ssiliDg  from  MOfiMdlNMm 
landed  near  Waterford,  on  the  23rd  of  M)t^ 
1170,  with  a  body  of  1200  archers  md 
knights.   Hei  e  he  was  j  oincd  by  Dermoid  and 
reoeiTedhis  daughterin  marriage,  afteriibMs 
their  united  forces  marched  against  Dublin, 
and  took  that  city  by  storm.    A  few  months 
afterwards  Dormot  died  at  Femes,  and  was 
suceeedod.  in  the  sovereignty  of  fjtHnler,  by 
his  son.in-law,  Earl  Strongkow,  without  any 
opposition.   These  sucoeeses  alarmed  Heni^. 
who  iMH^d  m  ^G^/  forbi44in|  ^dfia 
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turci-s  to  go  to  Ireland,  aud  coTninanding  tho 
victors  to  return.  Among  otlicr>i,  Stroi){;bow 
yielded  to  a  power  too  great  for  him  to  resist, 
and  rduetaiiUjr  tnado  hit  peace  with  liis 
offended  sovereign,  by  laying  his  conqiicsts 
at  hia  feet.  Henry  pcrinittc<l  liiia  to  retain  n 
great  pai-t  of  the  kingdom  of  Lciustcr,  to  be 
bold  of  tlie  crown  of  Kngland,  but  took  the 


city  of  Dnblin,  and  all  the  towns  on  the 
coa-st,  into  his  own  hands. f  Two  j'cnrs  after- 
wards, Strongbow's  services  to  Heni^',  during 
tho  rebiellion  of  his  sons,  iroto  rewarded  by 

his  appointment  to  the  government  of  Ireland- 
in  rooTii  of  Hugh  Dc  Lacy,  which  appoint 
r.ient  he  held  until  his  rlcatli,  in  1177, 

t  NeubrJ^cn.  1.  ii.  c.  26. 


POETS  OP  AMEBIC  A. 


I.  "  i5l.  VJENTY  SIX." 


BT 

TV1LLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 


**  What  heroes  from  tho  wcodland  sprung. 
When  through  tho  frc^h  awakened  Uod, 
The  thrilling  cry  of  freedom  nine, 
And  to  tho  work  of  warfare  strung 
The  yeoman's  iron  hand. 

Hills  flung  Utie  cry  to  hills  around, 
And  ocean- mart  replied  to  mart, 
A  lid  streams,  whose  springs  were  yet  uufound, 
Pealed  far  away  the  startling  sound 
Into  the  forest's  heart. 

**Thcn  marched  the  brave  from  rocky  steep^ 

Trom  mouutaia  river  swift  and  cold  ; 
The  borders  of  the  stormy  deep, 

The  vales  where  gathorcil  \\;iter8  ale^^ 
Sent  up  the  stront:  and  buld,— 

"As  if  the  very  earth  again 

Grew  quick  with  God's  creating  breathj 
And,  from  the  sods  of  grove  and  glen^ 
Kote  ranks  of  lion-hearted  men 

To  battle  to  the  death. 

''The  wife,  whose  babe  first  smiled  that  day, 

The  fair  fond  bride  of  jcstereve. 
And  aged  sire  and  matron  grey. 
Saw  the  loved  warriors  haste  away, 

And  deemed  it  sin  to  grieve. 

"Already  had  the  strife  beg!!n  ; 

Already  blood  on  Couoord'a  phiiu 
Along  the  .sprinj^'in;^  L,'i  as.s  had  run. 
And  blood  had  flowed  at  Lexington^ 

hike  brooks  of  April  rain. 

•*  1  liat  death-slain  on  the  vernal  s\v.nrd 
Hallowed  to  freedom  all  the  shore  ; 

In  fragments  fell  the  ^oke  abhorred— 

Tile  footstep  of  a  foreign  lord 
Mkmed  the  soil  no  more." 

II.  TO  BUBNS. 

DY 

FITZ - G K KEN E  HA LLECK. 

"The  nr»cmory  of  Burns— a  nanio 
That  calb— when  brimmed  her  festal  eup» 

4  nation's  glor}'  and  her  <l^ini9 
In  4^nX  si^dness  u|i. 


**  A  nation's  glory— be  the  rest 

Forgot ;  she's  canoni/ed  his  mind ; 

And  it  is  joy  to  '•peak  tho  best. 
We  may  of  human  kind. 

"  His  is  that  language  of  the  heart. 
In  which  the  answering  heart  would  speak, 

TlK)U}iht,  w  ord,  that  bids  the  warm  tear  startf 
Ur  the  smile  light  the  cheek. 

*♦  What  sweet  tears  dim  the  eyes  unshed, 
What  wild  vows  falter  on  the  tongue. 

When  *  Scots  wha  hac  with  Wallace  bled/ 
Or  *  Auid  l4Lug  Syne'  is  snog  I 

"And  whf n  he  breathes  his  master  lay. 
Of  Alloway's  witch-haunted  wall, 

AH  passions  in  our  frames  of  clay, 
Come  thronging  at  bis  call. 

'*  Imagination's  world  of  air, 
.\nd  our  own  world,  its  gloom  and  glee^ 

Wir,  j\<tli05,  fioctry  are  therSi, 
A:id  deaths  suldiniily. 

"And  Burns— though  brief  the  race  he  ran, 
Thongli  rough  and  dark  the  path  he  trod. 

Lived — <lied-  in  funn  and  soul  a  man. 
The  image  of  hi&  Gud  I 

« 

**  Strong  sense,  dcej)  frcling,  passions  stnwg, 

A  hate  of  tyrant  and  of  knave, 
A  love  of  right,  a  scorn  of  wrong, 

Of  eowara  and  of  slave. 

•*  Praise  to  the  bard  !  his  words  are  driven, 
Like  flower  seeds  by  the  far  winds  sown. 

Where'er  beneath  the  sky  of  heaven, 
The  birds  of  ikme  have  flown. 

"  Praise  to  the  man  !~-a  nation  stood 

Beside  bis  coffin  w  ith  wet  cye.s, 
Her  brave— her  beautiful— her  good^ 
As  when  her  loved  one  dies. 
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AFRICAN  COLONIZATION. 


Sou B  aitoiiUiui  beinff  no«r  gi?eii  to  tbe  tubject 

of  tlic  colonisation  of  Africa  by  the  free  n^2:^oc^* 
of  Am  Tic?\,  a  few  statutica  in  regard  to  the 
result  ot  tUo  etTui  ts  m.ade  in  this  direction  since 
181 G,  whon  tho  American  Coloniiation  Society 
V -ns  organlzcil.  may  be  of  Interest.    It  i\ppea|-8 
tliAt  tlio  whole  nmnbt'i*  of  persons  sent  to  Liberia 
unilei  Lhe  diicction  of  the  Society,  ftnd  by  the 
Government,  is  less  than  8,000.    Tho  eoot  of 
their  emigration  and  subsequent  expenses  paid 
by  the  Society  and  its  nuxiliarics,  was  about 
one  and  a  quarter  million  of  dollars.  There 
•re  ■oeietf&s  in  Maryland,  Miastsslppi,  and 
IVnn^vIvanta,  and,  we  believe  now,  one  in 
Kev  iork.      These  auxiliaries  have  been 
tJHcicnt   in    their   work,   both   as  regards 
raising  funds  and  sending  emigrants  to  their 
colonies.    The  ^larylaucl  Society  alone  ex- 
pended 200, OOOdols. upon  tliis  enterprise  in  six 
years.    Uccently,  a  considerable  nnmber  of 
free  blacks  bare  sailed  from  Baltimore  for  the 
coast  of  Africa,  .md  a  new  impulse  has  been 
given  to  this  sort  of  emigration.    The  number 
of  free  negroes  in  that  State  we  do  not  recol- 
leet;  but  there  are  enougb  of  them  to  maUo  a 
respectable  colony  in  a  new  State.    Of  tl:e 
whole  number  sent  by  tho  American  Society, 
J  07  only  were  from  this  State,  and  242  from 
Otber  Awe  State«  ;   while  tho  remainder  of 
Tipwards  of  0,000  have  emigrated  from  slave 
estates.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  germ 
of  a  Republic  composed  of,  and  governed  by, 
black  men.  has  been  safely  phinted  in  Africa, 
with  every  prospect  of  ultimate  success,  and 
a  fair  growth.    Tho  progress  of  emigration 
from  America  has  been  slow  and  various.  In 
1832  the  Society  sent  out  t96  negroes,  wbieh 
is  the  largest  number  in  nny  single  year. 
From  that  time  until  1848  the  cause  appeared 
to  languish  ;  but  for  three  years  from  that 
time,  when  Mr.  Pioney  began  making  unusual 
efforts  iti  its  behalf,  there  has  been  a  largo 
increase  in  the  numbers  sent,  until  in  1830, 
there  were  505  of  these  freemen  added  to  the 
nnmbera  already  in  the  distant  colony.  It 
cost  the  large  sum  of  G,  J07,391dols.  to  secure 
passages  for  this  number,  and  conduct  the 
operatioBS  of  tbe  Board. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  slow  growth  of  the 
African  colon}*,  compared  with  the  number  o!" 
free  negroes  in  America,  we  have  only^q  state 
the  amonnt  of  this  class  of  |)opulation  in  New 
York  State.  According  to  tho  recent  census, 
there  are  49,01  i  free  negroes  in  New  York. 
Of  tho  whole  number  13,520  aro  residents  of 
tbe  eity  of  Neir  Tiu^t.  Indaeementt  aro  behl 
out  to  these  [^copleito  find  homes,  independence, 
and  consideration, — such  as  they  never  can  at- 
tain in  this  oountry, — in  tbe  laud  of  thoir 
ibcefiithert,  and  wbioh  seems  to  have  been  des- 
tined and  set  apart  Unr  tbe  occupation  of  their 
race.  The  little  success  which  these  clforts 
have  met  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  from  (lie 


fact  that  those  of  them  who  would  be  likely  to 
become  good  citizens  of  a  Stnte  governed  by 
their  own  race,  are  seneraily  able  to  live  ia 
clreumstaDoes  of  moderate  respe^tabill^  aad 
comfort  here,  and  have  formed  attachmcnta  to 
the  places  hard  to  break  up  The  lower  nnJ 
moru  dissolute  class  the  Society  would  not  like 
to  send  to  their  eolony. 


I 


LUCY  COLLINS. 

For  Lucy  Collins,  happier  days  had  been, 
Had  footman  Danid  scorned  his  native  green  $ 
Or  wlicn  ho  came  an  idle  coxcomb  down. 
Had  he  his  love  reserved  for        in  town  ; 
Ta^SlephenUiU  she  then  had  pledged  her  troika 
A  sturdy,  sober,  kind,  unpolished  youth  ; 
But  from  tho  day,  that  fatal  day,  she  spied 
The  pride  oi'  Ihin'icl,  Daniel  was  lirr  pride. 
In  all  concerns  was  <i><4p/t0M  just  and  true. 
But  coarse  his douUet  was,  and  patched  in  view. 
And  felt  his  stookings  were,  and  blaek«r  Hun 
his  shoe ; 

While  Daniel's  linen  all  was  fine  and  fair, — 
Mis  master  wore  it,  and  he  deigned  to  wear  : 
(To  wear  his  Uvery^  some respeot  migHt  prm ; 

To  wear  his  linen,  vixii^t  be  sign  of  love  :) 
Islue  was  his  coat,  unsoiied  by  spot  or  atain  ; 
His  hose  were  silk,  his  shoes  of  Spanish  grain ; 
A  silver  knot  his  breadth  of  shoulder  bove; 
A  diamond  buckle  blazed  his  breast  before — 
Diamond  he  swore  it  was  I  and  shewed  it  as 
he  swore ; 

Rings  on  his  fiogerssbone:  hit  mllk-frbitekMid 
Could  picktooth*case,  and  box  fdr  nnnff fnw 

mand ; 

And  thus,  with  headed  cane,  a  fbp  complete. 
He  stalked,  tlie  jest  and  i  lory  of  the  stmtt  ; 
Joined  witli  t!ic^e  powers.'he  cculfl  s  vt  clly  sing. 
Talk  with  sucii  toss*  and  sauutcr  witi|  sudi 
swing : 

Laugh  with  such  glee,  and  trifle  with  such  wi, 
That  Liicy*s  promise  failed  to  slii<  Id  I  cr  henrt. 

SUipfien,  meantime,  to  ease  his  amorous  carta. 
Fixed  his  full  mind  upon  bis  farm's  affaii^^;^ 
Two  pigs,  a  cow,  and  wethers  half  a 
Increased  his8tock,and  still  he  looked  for 
He,  for  bis  acres  few,  as  duly  paid. 
That  yet  movo  acres  to  his  lot  were  laid; 
Till  our  chaste nymplis  no  loogci  felt  disdains 
And  prudent  matrons  praised  the  frugal  swain  ; 
Who  thriving  well,  thro'  many  a  fruitful  year. 
Now  e  othcd  himself  aaew».  and  acted  o/erseer. 

Just  then*peor  X«(ry,from  her  iiriend  in  tews. 
Fled  in  pure  fear,  and  came  a  beirjrnr  down ; 
Trembling  at  ^phens  door,  she  knoeked  $at 

bread,  •  ' 

Was  chidden  first,  next  pitied,  and  then  ImI  : 
Then  sat  at  ^Siephm*tVmsfli  #^f|Mtod'l8 

Stephen's  bed«         *  '    '  .* 

All  hope  of  marriage  lost  in  her  diagncet 
HemouroiafliiiM  miTid^  ifli      ft  Imtf 
laoe. 
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TBADES'  GRIEVANCES. 


LETTER  FROM  A  MANUFACTURER 
AT  WOLVEBHAMFTON. 

[Although  it  is  a  general  rule  for  tliis  publi* 

cation  to  insoit  no  anonymous  correspondence, 
and  although  tlio  sultjoincd  Jotter  bears  no 
other  signature  than  "  C.  F.,"  It  is  heroin- 
sertcd,  siDCo  an  organ  of  dcmocr.u  y  fears  not  to 
expose  bot!i  sides  of  t!;c  question  ; — truth  can 
Init  gain  by  every  publicity;  and  it  may 
fionicwhat  enlighten  the  public  mind  to  hear 
what  iho  maater-elass  have  to  sny  for  tbem- 
lehes,] 


"Wolverhampton,  Sept.  le,  l<:r,l. 

Sir, — I  have  carefully  perused  your  '*  Notes 
to  the  People,"  and  Lave  been  much  pleased 
with  their  eontents  generally.  There  is,  bow- 
ever,  one  subject  upon  which  you  nppear  to 
me  to  be  entertaining  very  erroneous  notions — 
tlie  grievances  under  which  the  working-man 
is  now  IsbouriDg  throogh  the  very  great  Injnsh 
tico  of  his  employer.  T  am  quite  aw.ire  that 
niy  position  would  be  calculated  to  cause  yon 
to  pronounce  me  an  improper  person  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  if  I  know  any- 
thiiifr  of  my  own  fceiinjs,  there  is  no  snhject 
upon  which  I  could  speak  ^vitil  grentcr  impar- 
tiality and  fairness ;  and  I  think  my  experience 
has  enabled  me  to  do  lo,  so  far  as  the  working 
men  in  this  town  are  conecrncd.  I  must  thnn 
say,  without  further  preface,  that  if  tlicro  is 
•oy -tyranny  practised  by  either,  the  prepon- 
derance is  decidedly  on  tlie  eide  of  the  men. 
The  fact  is  von  are  most  awfully  ImTrbu^cred 
in  the  niatU  r :  ai;d  if  you  wisli  tn  gain  nny 
amount  of  prac ileal  knowledge  on  the  sulyect, 
and  will  only  embark  in  any  of  our  staple 
traclcp,  you  will,  bcfofe  two  years  have  elapsed, 
say,  that  if  there  is  any  class  more  rc<:ardloss  of 
every  honourable  feeling  towards  their  em- 
I^ers,  and  less  disposed  to  act  honestly  to- 
wards them  than  another,  it  is  the  Wolver- 
hampton journeymen  in  all  the  various  branches 
of  our  trade.  I  will,  if  you  will  be  at  the 
trouble  to  read  It,  give  you  a  fkiat  outline  of 
their  general  mode  of  proeecding-. 

To  commence  :  Monday  morninfr,  the  engine 
is  started  (wherft  steam-power  is  used),  the 
naehinery  is  set  in  motion,  your  warehouse 
people  and  clerks  are  ready  to  attend  to  their 
usual  dutfc,  your  frenerr.!  cxT)onses  are  all 
going  on,  and  tiuougU  the  entire  day  you  drive 
your  naehinery  for  abont  one-third  of  yotnr 
picc€-mcn.  Where  are  they  who  arc  minus? 
At  the  tavern.  Tuesday  comes,  with  rather 
a  stronger  muster ;  still  a  great  portion  of  them 
are  absent.  They  were  "jolly  drunk  last 
night,"  and  tlicir  heads  arc  '*  splitting"  tills 
morning.  Wednesday  :  a  little  more  regular. 
Tkvfvdftyi  the  whole  in  geu<;rai  aro  ad  work. 


Saturday  comes  :  very  few  of  them  want  to 
reekoti»  they  want  a  draw;  that  if,  they  want 

one  pound  on  account  for  about  ten  shillings' 
worth  of  work  done ;  and  "you  are  a  d — d 
cruel  master  if  you  won't  find  it,"  followed  up 

by  a  *•  B  1  my  eyea,  if  I  stand  this  P  • 

You  do  the  hest  you  can  with  thcni  and  now 
crmcR  the  foilowins:  Saturday,  and  with  it  a 
reckoning.  Now,  what  is  the  conduct  of  theso 
men  during  the  last  few  days  previous  to 
"  rccknninfr?"  Just  this  :  they  want  their 
employers,  clerks, warcliousc-pcople,machinery, 
and  all,  to  go  night  and  day  ;  they  wish  you 
to  go  on  receiving  in  and  counting  their  work 
until  about  half  an  hour  l^rTu'e  the  time  for 
payinf,'  arrives  on  the  Saturday,  and  expect 
vou  to  make  up  your  books  ready  for  them  in 
half  an  hour,  say  for  one»  two,  or  "three  hundred 
men,  and  thus  do  a  day's  work  in  a  few 
minutes  to  suit  their  purpose.  Can  any  man 
possessing  common  sense  feel  surprised  at  a 
master  retaliating  in  their  own  langaagcr  when 
subject  to  such  treatment? 

But  the  pith  of  the  tree  Is  not  yet  apparent 
to  you.  You  will  go  on  with  your  reckoning 
with  your  men,  and  will  find  that  the  amount 
of  their  ?<ilns  in  about  nine  dnys,  the  time  they 
have  worked  during  the  fortnight,  will  average 
from  40s.  to  60s.  for  the  nine  days ;  yet  these 
are  the  piiimblert. 

T  nni  liappy  in  statin':^  tliat  there  arc  honour- 
able exceptions,  and  with  such  everything  goes 
on  well  and  peaceably,  and  such  men  do  well, 

I  have  just  given  you  these  few  hasty  re- 
marks in  an  off  lmnd  sort  of  way,  and  am  pre- 
pared to  prove  every  statement  I  have  made ; 
and  am  in  reality  a  well-wisher  to  the  indus- 
trious mechanic. 

Ernest  Jones,  Esq.  C.  F. 


TO  C.  P., 

THE  AjroNYMors  ACcrpKR  OF  Tnn  woRkiifo- 

MKX  OF  WOLVJiiiJIAMrroy. 

Sir, — In  these  pages,  since  number  fourteen 
of  the  "  Notes,"  an  amount  of  injustice,  oppres- 
sion, and  downright  chicanery  practised  by  the 
employer  against  th^  emp!oycd,  has  been  ex- 
posed, such  as  it  remained  for  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  that  alone,  to  present  to  our  view. 
On  reading  the  opening  passage  of  your  letter, 
wherein  you  tell  me  I  have  been  '*  awfully 
humbugged,"  I  naturally  thought  your  obser- 
vations would  be  directed  towards  the  refutation 
of  those  statements, — statements,  however,  for 
nil  of  wliich  I  possess  the  most  irrefiragable 
proof. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  do  you  attempt— but 

*  I  have  boon  (jblipod  to  substitute  blanks  for 
some  of  the  oaths  oX  our  correspondent,    E,  J. 
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aiMfliiiig  the  oflensirc.  you  launch  an  accusa* , 
lion  against  the  working  class  (restrictini*  it 
subseqacDtly  to  Wolverhampton,)  and  inform 
us  that  the  tyranny  U  «H  on  too  aide  ef  the 
men— ftttd  tfcit  **  if  there  ia  any  one  class  more 
rpfjardless  of  every  hononrable  feeling  towanls 
their  employers,  it  is  the  Wolverhauiptoa  jour- 
neymen in  all  the  various  branchee  ofour  trad^.** 

Noir»  hoir  do  you  substantiate  this? — The 
vholo  gist  and  ontti?  of  their  ofiVnco,  lies  in  tlie 
fact  that,  being  riECK-MKx — that  is,  working 
by  the  pkce^  not  by  time,  being  thwefinw  al 
liberty  to  come  and  go  as  they  please — they 
use  that  liberty,  n-i  l  do  so.  You  rrqntrc  thorn 
to  work  just  to  suit  your  conveuieace— thev 
prefer  to  suit  their  o'mt.  Tliey  arc  perfectly 
right— bj  the  very  terms  of  tlte  arrangement 
between  you — and  I  only  wish  tlify  would 
suit  their  own  convenience  a  little  more,  by 
working  for  themselves,  .'.nd  not  foe  you,  or 
any  other  groat  eapltalist  in  England. 

You  "'fir,  vonr  machinery,  clerks,  etc.,  nre  all 
there  ready,  waiting  for  them — and  that  all 
your  expenses  are  going  on.  whether  (hey  come 
or  not.  Perhaps  so. — But  for  whom  do  you 
set  that  machinrrv  in  Tiintion  ?  — Is  it  just  to 
oblige  ihem,  or  to  eniich  yijui  .^^  lr  '  The  latter, 
of  course, — and,  accordingly,  liuy  owe  you  no 
thanks,  and  are  not  bound  to  inconvenience 
themselves  in  the  least,  because  your  machinery 
is  waiting  for  them,  any  more  Vuin  you  incon- 
venience  yourteff  to  find  them  employment  irA^n 
you  dou't  want  their  irark. 

If  you  have  a  scarcity  of  orders,  ifyour  market 
is  rather  dull — do  you  scruple  to  turn  them 
adrift  ?  Vo  you  hesitate  about  ditehargtHg 
twyim  hoMlef  2iIot  you  indeed  !  And  yet 
Tou  and  your  class  have  torn  tlr  m  from  the 
means  of  healthful  labour  nature  gave  them,  to 
feed  your  f«ctorl«t— andi  having  rendered  it 
impossible  for  them  to  work  for  themselves,  you 
are  hmiixd  to  one  tlicm  icoA'.  Do  you  do  so, 
Sir  !  as  soon  as  you  don't  want  them  ?  Yet 
remember !  thkic  mxmtm  ABB  ooixo  ON, 
all  the  time  :  they  require  meat  and  drink, 
lodging  and  raiment — without  work  th^y  mnst 
starve — and  you  have  so  ordered  society,  that 
they  cannot  And  the  means  of  work,  because  of 
your  monopolies. 

Perhaps,  sir  I  yon  will  point  to  the  fiastile, 
and  say    there  is  a  home  for  labour  !** 

A  glorions  home  that !  The  work  of  yoar 
wages  •dares  enables  you  to  lay  by  a  large  por- 
tion for  yor'r  oM  age — why  should  it  not  cnn- 
Ulu  them  to  lay  by  a  competence  for  tluire  i  V 
out  of  their  work  yon  assnre  a  iUtiire  for  yonr* 
self— why  should  n  l  they  do  the  same  for 
themselves  also  Then,  if  your  old  a^'o  has  a 
mansion  ready  to  receive  it — why  should  not 
tiiey  hare  et  1«Mt  a  eomfbrlabte  cottage  ?  Kvcry 
roan  bM  a  ri^;lit  to  oltiiin  inuoli  for  {lis 
Jftbonr,  3s  will  givabim  oomfort  whllo  he  work?, 
c^}p)p£teii{!s  wltei)  1)9  lo  pa.ai  tl}^  Uii^a  ut' 


yourself  and  your  men.  They  realize  their 
part  of  it — because  you  realize  a  fortune  ;  you 
do  not  fulfil  yours,  because  they  realize  misery, 
diseise^the  workhonse  and  prsmatiire  deatk. 

On  which  side  is  the  tyranny  ? 

But,  the  straugestpart  of  the  fac  t  is  thi?,  that 
even  the  blasphemous  poor-law  piitancc,  is 
what  the  working  man  ia  made  to  pay  to  him- 
self. The  working-man  pays  rates  and  taxes, 
imports  and  duties — for,  even  where  the  work- 
ing man  docs  not  pjty  them  directly,  they  are 
taken  from  him  indirectly,  by  redoctlosf 
effected  iu  his  wages.  So  that  the  W9rkln|p 
mnn  in  robbed  first,  that  he  may  hr^ve  the  plea- 
sure of  imprisoning  himself  in  a  bastiie  after- 
wards, • 

I  have  alluded  to  the  implied  contract  be> 
twppn  master  and  man,  under  the  existin;^  reh- 
tions  of  society.  But  I  go  further  : — 1  aasert 
that  the  whole  eeatrect  is  fonndsd  on  an  error, 
that  the  entirO  relations  betwistt  labonr  and 
capital  ftrp  n  grand  iniitake. 

I  assert,  that  yon,  as  a  CapHUdiet^  as  an  em- 
ployert  are  a  nnisanee  ia  aodety— 'that  you  ara 
a  itaichMng-block  in  the  way  of  happlnaae— 
that  j'our  whole  orf!f>r  ?nnflt  he  done  away  witH 
before  labour  can  be  emancipated,  and  man  ob* 
tain  his  rights.  Beeame  there  eaa  be  no  atabl> 
lily  in  prosperity,  no  freedom,  no  rightt  no  Jns- 
tico,  arv:l  hul  little  vtrtur',  rt<^  lortf^  as  otic  Tnan*a 
LirK(fur  work  is  the  means  of  life  to  the  work- 
ing man,)  is  dependant  on  the  self  }« teres t, 
caprice,  or  passion  of  another.  Ton  have  no 
right  to  raise  yourself  above  the  heads  of  man- 
kind, and  say  to  this  man :  **  thou  ehalt 
work  !** — to  that  man  **thou  shaft  starve.  **  Jt 
is  as  clearly  the  right  of  every  man  to  ioart^  as 
it  is  his  riu'ht  to  breathe — therefore  nc ithr  r  vmi, 
uor  any  one  else  has  a  right  to  monox>olise  the 
meatie  o/wcrh, 

Weil,  then,  lathe  artificial  labour  market, 
what  are  the  means  of  work  ?  Machinrrv. — 
You  complain  that  your  machinery  is  running 
at  an  expense  tp  yoarself,  while  waiting  for 
the  men  $  hot  permit  roe  to  tell  yea,  that  the 
machinery  yon  "I'cak  of  ouyht  not  to  he  ynvrs 
— had  you  and  your  class  not  perv  erted  the 
channels  of  labour  snd  monopolised  the  gifts  of 
God,  that  machinery  would  now  belong  to  the 
nation,  nn  l  bo  u?od  by  the  citizen  for  his  own 
self-remuneration  and  the  support  of  all.  Per- 
mit me  to  tell  yen  that  Uie  monopoly  of  the 
land  by  a  few,  and  the  monopoly  of  machineiy 
by  a  few,  are  two  cnr-os,  henenth  Avhic  h  man- 
kind is  withering,  and  that  must  be  done 
away  wMh — because  he  that  hoi-m  the 
aouacEs  up  labour,  houw  trb  Boraoaa  of- 

i^TFK.  It  is  blasphemy  for  man  to  nrr«»;ratc  tht's 
poweri— that  belongs  to  GOt)  alone — wbo  ens 
ated  "  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  thea 
is  "-r-and  lent  them  to  us,  Ibr  theiiseef  attdfti^ 

Yf>U  rosy  say  **  have  yon  not  a  rl^ht  to  reap 
tliS  fruiU  v)f  your  lndus|ry,  and  u  adj  to  the 

Itlffl  If  iltt  HUis  i^duit>j|f  thai  liu^ 
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'  I  reply:  jan  h^re  no  right  to  Uk«  more 
from  society  than  the  vfilna  of  what  you  give  to 
U — but  if  you  give  society  all  you  caih  you 
liarea  right  to  a  eomfortalle,  happy  main* 
tenuuse  in  retnm.  Ono  nuin  may  give  more — 
another  man  le-*?,  according  to  his  abilities — 
hut,  &9  long  aa  he  gives  all  fie  can,  he  has  a 
riglit  to  receive  aU  ke  weuUi,  (within  the  limits 
timuon  and  justice  In  return. 

T  reply,  further,  that  supposing  by  yonr  in- 
dualry,  you  huild  yourself  a  house— so  far  so 
geod-^lmt  you  have  not  a  right  to  push  your 
iadmitnf  as  much  further ,  as  to  puu  unCR 
Doww.  And  this  is  just  the  tJiin^^  you  capital- 
ist do  :  not  content  with  raising  a  house  for 
yonrMlf  by  industry  (though  where  your  in- 
dnatiy  ia,  might  bo  difficnlt  to  discover,)  you 
proceed  to  deprive  fhoTi«^r\ncl^  of  working  men 
of  theirs — and  use  the  materials  that  should 
ihdter  them  to  stretch  yonr  house  Into  the 
dlmentieRe  of  n  pelace.  You  mey  have  a 
right  to  enrich  yourself— but  youlwve  vo  ri'jJd 
U>  hnpoverish  another  in  so  doing.  You  may 
llATe  a  right  to  enrich  yourselft  but  you  have 
BO  right  in  the  process,  to  premat  another 
growing  equall)-  as  rich. 

I  know  tliis  is  startling  ftiul  uew  to  your 
xnind,  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless. 

You  talk  of  your  men  receiving  from  408. 
to  60s.  per  fortnight  for  their  work — tVjcre 
are  very  few  workmen  in  England  tiiat  re- 
ceive quarter  of  this.  Bub  suppoHiug  they 
do,  «Aal  do  tou  receive  by  their  work  t  That 
is  the  standard  by  which  to  measure  their 
wages.  It  suits  your  pui-j>OF0  to  pay  them 
th^ — or  you  would  not  pay  it ;  then  w  iiat 
rifi^t  have  you  to  vaunt  the  payment  as 
Bomctbing  for  which  tliey  owe  you  gratitude  ? 
Which  is  the  greater  gainer — the}'^  or  you  ! 
If  you, — as  you  indisputably  are, — it  is  you 
who  owe  giftUtade  to  tfaeu,  not  they  to 
you. 

But,  let  us  go  a  step  further  :  do  you  i\ot 
withhold  more  from  them,  tliou  you  give  to 
them  f  If  yoa  pay  them  20b.  per  week,  oould 
they  not  make  40s.  or  CO.s.  per  week,  were 
you  and  your  class  not  in  existence  ]  Why, 
of  course  they  oould  !  and  I'll  show  you  how  : 
yon  pay  them  something  for  their  labour — 
and  male  an  enonnoits  profit  out  of  it  hcside^. 
If  you  were  not  there,  tliey  would  have  tlie  j 
labour  payment  just  tbu  same,  and  all  the , 
profit  tnlQ  the  bargain.     Therefore,  you 
cnpital   cmploylng-classes  are  as  injurious  j 
as  you  are  unnecessary  ;  injuriou^j — because 

Joa  intercept  betweeu  God  and  uiau,  between  | 
ihour  and  the  meana  of  work.  Unneceeeary  I 
—because  you  did  not  create  the  means  of  I 
work,— and  they  being  there  without  you,  j 

you  aro  ugt  wf^ite^  tUftt  th©  Iftbourei'  jmy  i 
wg^  and  U^B,  I 
wbftt  mUery  does  nofc  thU  hUQ  relft' 

tion  of  ];i^our  and  capital  {^xwo'i  Jt  In  the ' 


Why  do  your  workmen  stay  away  ? 

their  interests  and  your'aare  hostile  ;  becaute 
their  heari  is  not  in  their  work,  since  they 
know  that  they  starve  ou  it,  and  you  riot  on 
it.  They  grudge  every  drop  of  ewcat  they 
shed — every  tension  of  mupclc  thnt  they 
undergo.    It  brings   them   nearer  to  the 
Bastile,  and  you  nearer  to  the  palace.  What 
an  unnatural — what  an  unchristian  state  of 
existence!    But  make  it  their  interest  to 
work — and  oh  !  how  different  would  all  tlicn 
be  !    See  the  happy  phalanx  of  associated 
labour  plying  its  toil  with  a  willing  hand,  and 
a  ready  mind,  and  a  joyous  heart  !  Now, 
every  day's  toil,  instead  of  laying  l)y  com- 
petence for  their  families,  renders  them  less 
able  to.support  them.    Now  every  stroke  of 
work,  instead  of  enriching  them,  niakcs  them 
poorer,  because  it  weakens  tlicir  pliysical 
powers.   Tho  man,  possessed  of  machinery, 
need  not  sco  his  wife  withering  at  unhealthy 
toil,  his  children  consigned  tn  premature 
graves.    The  wife  would  be  brightening  his 
home — the  child  would  be  learning  in  tho 
schools.    The  hours  of  labour  would  be 
shortened,  and  the  leisure  would  be  devoted 
to  insti  nction  and  pfcrsnre.    Now,  you  com- 
plain that  your  men  i-uu  to  the  tavern  ;  and 
what  other  reaooroe  do  you  leave  tliemi 
rTo\v  do  you  minister  to  their  comforts  and 
their  pleasui-es  ?    What  do  you  do  for  their 
minds  and  hearts]    From  mom  to  night,  and 
mom  to  nightf  you  bid  them  toil— a  sinking, 
perishing,  emaciated  race — on  whom  the  sun 
scarce  ever  shines — to  their  toil  before  ho 
rises,  from  their  toil  after  he  has{sat,  during 
six  months  of  the  year~-plunged  in  pestilence- 
stricken  streets,  beneath  unhealthy  vnpours, 
— and  when  the  seventh  day  goes  round,  you 
expect  them  to  pour  in  your  charncl-crowded 
churches— and  so  to  grow  young-old — and 
young-old  die — anrl  nil  thnt  you  andyours 
may  grow  rich  and  riot  ou  your  riches. 

Now,  sir,  weigh  the  arguments  iu  the  pre- 
ceding pages  well — answer  them  if  you  ettn« 
these  "  Notes"  shall  remain  open  for  your 
reply. 

As  to  your  accusation,  I  must  conclude  by 
asking  you  to  prove  their  truth — for  you  have 

not  done  fo  yet.  Where  is  the  •*  tyranny  '* 
of  the  workingmen  ]  In  what  are  **  the  Wol- 
verhampton journeymen"  more  regardless 
than  any  others,  of  every  honourable  feeling 
to  their  employers?  V>c.  plcnFcil  to  enlighten 
us  on  this  subject ;  *  even  though  you  do  not 
tell  us  who  you  are. 

Now,  the  fact  ifl»  I  stispoet  fbw  employers 
in  Wolverhampton,  or  clsewhero,  would  l-ki. 
to  append  their  names  to  a  etatemeut  like 

*  Perhaps  a  Wnfv^rhamptOH  Journeyman  yri\\ 
enlighten  u*  a  \iti\Q  qu  i^iU  gubjeet.  3Io«t  «(ladly 
wovld  a  letter  tieom  a  Workingman  In  Wolrer^ 
han^pton,  In  KUnptf  ^  0,  ?t|  !»•  vsloom^d  l^ 
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yonrs — for  fear  that  their  condooty  hdmff  ex- 

posed  alto,  might  render  the  ncctisntions  of 
the  individual  of  but  little  value  in  the  eyes 
ofsociotj.  ERHEsrrJbxes. 


MONOPOLY  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

Perlmps  C.  F.  and  his  friends  may  find 
matter  for  tlionglit  in  the  fulhiwing,  which  is 
ounimcndcd  to  tiie  nMrntion  of  nil  readers  : — 

*'  There  arc  only  T.^UU  lauded  proprictora  in 
SooUand,  who  liav«  a  rental  of  ^,000,000.  Out 
of  these,  C.OOO  li.ivc  loss  than  X'CiiOppr  annumi" 
Laiuff,  Pnza  Kuay  JS'atiowii  Dutrcm^ 
itt  Cmt9U and itt  Memediei**  London,  18iff. 

Now  then  read  the  cootrast  aud  the  eoiue- 
qwuce  : — 

Tub  ticoTcii  Weavkhs  :  1.  The  hanUlooni- 
veavem  work  on  51,060  looms.'  The  numbci 
of  \veaving  families  to  the  numhcr  of  looms  is 
as  5  to  9,  and  amounts  to  28,000.  Thia  indi- 
eating  the  able  adult  males,  it  follows  that 
22,604  loomaare  worked  by  women  and  ebildren. 
Coupliiii!:  this  with  the  old  men  classed  as 
males,  tlic  commission  savs  two- thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  weavers  receive  second-class 
wagen,  aud  dO,07o  looms  out  of  tlio  51,060  nn 
employed  on  (ho  worst  work.  Clear  weekly 
wages — fii-st  elass  T".,  ppcoml  class  4s.  Cd. 

2.  in  the  iincu-iuauufacture,  in  the  "  har- 
ness-work,'* Le.  damask  tablecloth' table 
covers,  and  napkins,  fue^  the  aTerage  wage  is 
8s.  Cd. 

In  the  heavy  work,  as  sail- cloth,  broad- 
sheet ings,  floor-cloth,  ^c,  the  same. 

In  the  ordfnary  wurk, dowlas,  common  sheet- 
ings, osnaburglis,  &c'.,  the  average  of  first-class 
wages  iii  Gs.  to  id.  Od. ;  of  the  second  class,  4s. 
to  5s.  6d. 

3.  In  the  cotton-manufacture,  the  avcratrc 
weekly  wages  throughout  Scotland  is  fouu 
buiLUNGs. — Oazetteet'  of  Scotland,  ISio. 

Contrast  the  pittance  of  4s.  per  week,  shared 
among  80  many  thousands  of  industrious  toile  rs, 
with  tlio  five  million  pounds  sterling  .shared  by 
7,800  idle,  useless,  and  pernicious  drones  I 

Behold  cause  and  effect  at  once  presented 
to  the  view  I 

Behold  evil  and  remedy.  Do>\'n  with  those 
7,800  landed  monopolists  '.  Kestoro  the  wagcs- 
^Tes  to  those  lands  of  which  their  forefathers 
were  plundered. 

And  behold  the  means  in  political  power, 
and  in  that  alone.  * 


THE  MINERS  OF  NOBTHUMBEBLAKD 

AND  DURHAM. 

WAOXS  or  IHB  riTMEN  OF  NOBTHUMBSBLaXD 
AKD  DURHAM.  ' 

Thb  number  of  collieries  in  the  .abore  two 

*  For  the  details  by  which  the  rcstorath)n  to 
the  land  is  to  be  worked  out,  see  the  preceding  | 
numbers  of  these  **  Notes,"  paaHm     4, 6, 7, 


tconntiCB  ti  dxml  14d.  Ittkey  in  6hrlded 

into  three  great  districts,  as  folio :  -  -TVno 
Collieries,  or  those  whose  eoals  are  shipped  in 
the  River  Tyne,  Wear  Collieries,  or  those  who 
ship  at  the  BiTer  Wiear,  Tees  ColHeries  or 
those  who  ship  in  the  River  Tees.  Besides 
these  gi-cat  distinctions,  the  collieries  are  also 
distinguished  iu  regard  to  their  relative  quality 
of  produce.        •  ' 

Thus  some  arc  remarkable  for  steam  coal, 
or  coal  suitable  for  steam  boats,  Ac. 

Cokeing  coal,  or  suitable  for  makiug  coke. 
Gas  coal,  ot  coal  coiftalmng  the  properties 
of  gas  to  a  great  extoit. 

IlousohoM  coal,  or  such  as  is  best  adapted 
for  house  use,  &c.  * .  - 

Each  district  has  a  portion  of  ain  the  abovB 
intor-pci-scd  through  it  ;  but  some  districts 
bear  a  larger  proportioi(  of  the  different  kindf 
than  others.  * 

Thus  the  leading  featnre!n  Tees  distrfct^ 
west  of  Durham,  are  cokeing  coals,  while 
those  in  the  cast  of  that  city  arc  both  house- 
hold and  steam  coals.  The  Wear  district  is 
chiefly  lionsehold  Mile,  wherefsre  ritmito  8t 
Stewards,  Wallsend,  Lanibton  ditto,  Hetft^B 
Company  do,  the  HaKwell  Company,  ftc. 

The  Tyne,  also,  is  alike  disting\iished  for 
household  and  steam  eOiA,wliich  perhaperbenr 
equal  proportions— especially  those  laying  in 
a  line  running  north  aud  south  through  New- 
castle, and  to  the  west  of  w  hich  the  coal  is 
mostly  adapted  for  ookeing  purpgeesL  Qas 
coal  is  also  found  in  all  the  distrtetB,  llioiig^ 
not  eqnnlly  so. 

The  above  being  a  general  outline  of  the 
coal  field,  wkich  I  have  given,  beeanse  iheve 
is  considerable  influence  irttoohed 'to*  thlB 
question  of  wages  thereby. 

Thus  the  miuei-s  who  work  iu  the  collieries 
which  yield  steam  coal,  hate  invflskiUy  men 
constant  employment  than  those  who  ivoilt 
household  coals,  because  the  latter  is  in  less 
demand  iu  summer  than  in  w  inter ;  whereas 
steamships  and  other* sndi  eeafk  ate  oou* 
stantly  at  vrnrk  tliroughont  11l6  jmu\  tvHll 
partial  exceptions. 

Cokeing  collieries  work,  too,very  uniform  by 
railway  eonsnmption  not  varying  or  alteriDg 
with  the  seasons. 

Tiio  wages  of  the  workman,  however,  do ' 
not  vary  so  much  as  to  form  any  great  dis> 
parity,  inasmndi  as  when  the  ooulmes  VoBt* 
ing  household  coals  are  slack  in  summseii 
certain  migrations  of  the  workmen  take  place 
to  the  other  collieries  whore  employment  is 
better,  and  thus  establishr  a  near  appro^dnue 
tiou  to  uniformity  in  wages, — excepting  in 
the  winter  season,  when  the  collieries  worhia# 
household  coals  draw  back  all  their  weirkxniaa^ 
and  then  thoee  collieries  haviqg  an  hmfwiLilifi) 
demand  and  none  ef  tiie  ookoing  or  SteasB^ 
producing  collieries   have   any  worfbneil 
to  spare.    The  wages  »t  thoee  etllM^ 
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Jbouse  coals  are  generally  better  than 
at  theotben.  Up  to  the  year  1844  these 
H&iiB  were  r^olated  by  the  combination  of 
eo«l  owners,  who,  at  their  quarterly  or 
uumthly  meeting,  £Lz«l  the  quantity  of  cools 
each  coltieiy  Jiid  to  wodi,  and  at  the  same 
time  kept  a  BUinber  of  surplus  Jmn  1?  v.  born 
they  coiild  iQjdinctly  compel  to  waudor  to 
any  coUieiy  inneedof  them, — they  ausweiiug 
evtfy  putpose  of  a  competitive  I'^serve,  and 
wei*e  always  ready  when  the  employers  wnn  ted 
to  reduce  wages,  or  to  prevent  the  workmen 
getting  an  advance  of  the  same. 

The  decline  of  wages  amou^^  tho  uiiucia 
bote  will  be  seen  from  the  following  detail : — 
In  the  year  181u,aud  many  years  preceding 
that  period,  and  a  short  time  after  it,  tho 
wages  for  Jbiewing  cools  at  the  Wallsend  col« 
liery  -was  averaged  ut  5s.  per  day  for  11  days' 
work  per  fortnight,  average  0  hours  per  day. 
The  wag^  for  shilt- work, — parties  working  at 
the  same  vtete  uot  hewers  of  coal,  but  em- 
ployed in  preparing  tlio  v.  ny  for  the  hewers, 
and  geneifdly  worked  at  nights:  called  shift- 
worl^  each  ^ift  consisting  of  G  hours,  and 
ftr  which  was  paid  4i.  6d.  per  ahift.  Taking 
these  two  items  of  wages  earned  at  that 
time, — a  period  m  bich,  being  about  the  close 
of  the  woi-,  is  the  latest  date  at  which  we  can 
safialy  rest  with  regard  to  the  fixed  rate  of 
wages;  for  immediately  almost  afkwwords 
they  began  to  dccliiio. 

We  have  gone  through  many  periodical 
rednctioiis  of  wages  since  that  period,  and  in 
cases  bcxve  regained  a  great  proportion  of  the 
said  reductions,  but  ultimutoly  lest  thcni 
again,  and  at  present  the  average  rate  of 
waget  fbr  the  hewers  of  the  eoat  does  not 
exceed  33.  per  day,  and  the  iiiiinbcr  of  work- 
ing days  each  fortnight  will  nnt  exceed  nine. 
The  wagea  of  shiitcra  is  at  ihe  preaeut  at  the 
eolliery  but  2s.  6d.  per  day  of  8  hours ;  so 
the  contrast  will  stand  as  follows : — 

E.  d. 

1815  llcwei^  for  6  Iroui-s  per  day  •  -  o  0 
Do.  Shifters        diAto     ....  4  6 

1850  Hewers  for  9  hours  per  day  >  -  3  0 
Do.  Shiftei-j^  ditto      ....    2  6 

161d,\Voriang  days  -   •  -  11  per  fortnight. 

im      Ditto     ....  9,  ditta 
Thus  to  the  hewer  there  is  a  reduction  of 

2s.  per  day,  and  two  days  per  week  less, — 

making  his  average  wages  at  present  27s.  per 

feftalgbt 

Again,  he  has  to  work  three  hours  per  day 
more,  which  at  Is.  for  three  hours  (the  projjor- 
Upn  of  uioe  hours  lor  ^s.)  makes  an  actual  re- 
<l||lBti»nof  8s.  per  day;  or,  in  ethei  words,  the 
trages  at  preseot  paid  fur  a  certain  amount  of 
work  done  h  2s.,  which  for  the  same  amount 
of  work  there  was  formerly  paid  58.  This 
PQPOrtiosaltjredQetion.is  vsoilait  in  aUthe 
other  branches  of  labour  connected  with  this 
*^e|iea  of  indnstiy.  Hence  you  will  see  that 


the  wages  of  the  lilhilK  hss  Qottsiderably  dimi« 
ill  aed,  whilst  Ills  labcttr  has  iocreasud. 

The  same  applies  to  the  shifters.  Th^\^',  it 
will  be  seen,  work  at  present  eight,  hours  for 
2Si  6di,  whilst  formeHy  they  were  paid  4s.  6d. 
fbr  si^  hours.  But  even  that  shews  but  im- 
perfectly the  real  dinirence ;  lor  if  yon  f^nuUl 
come  into  actual  contact  with  the  old  men, 
they  would  tell  you  that  they  have  to  work 
as  much  now  in  three  hoan  ss  they  did  in 
four  befure ;  their  tasks  arc  set  now,  and  tho 
taskmasters  more  severe  in  exacting  the  bond^ 
— .**  the  pound  of  flesh."  These  are  the  results 
no  doubt  of  eompetitiun.  After  the  war  more 
men  were  to  be  got  ;  the  price?  of  provisions 
fell,  and  it  was  a  favourite  doctrine  with  tho 
coal -master  to  decrease  the  wages  when  any 
such  chance  offered  itself;  such  as  when  a 
good  hai  vest  brought  about|  with  a  lowfigure 
for  food,  &c. 

The  pricea  of  coals  from  1815  to  the  piescnt 
time  were  as  follow  :  1810,  froai  which  till  1 828, 
the  p)  ice  of  tli'e  bcbt  Wallsend  CjuI  was  'M^.  (Ul. 
per  ^s'cwcastle  chaldron.  Since  that  period 
the  price  has  fluctuated  much,  but  at  present 
the  price  of  the  best  is  2Ss.  per  chaldron^ 
thus  e.xliibitiiig  a  reduction  of  only  about  Is.  r>d. 
per  chaldron.  The  advantages  are  thereby 
clt-arly  iu  favour  of  the  empli)yers,  for  the 
working  charges  of  every  description  have  de. 
creased  more  than  one-half  since  1815.  At 
that  time  a  colliery  raising  forty  scores  was 
cunsideked  to  do  well ;  whilst  at  preseutj  with 
fewer  bandSf  and  a  full  half  less  cost  pet  tcon, 
there  can  be  raised  eighty  scores  in  lbs  same 
time. 

M.  JUDU. 


THE  WELSH  MINERS. 

Metiliyr,  Sept.  22,  X851. 
I  write  to  correct  an  error  in  No.  19  of  the 

"Notes  to  tiie  People,"  conceniing  tho  Ktop- 
pai^o  of  the  wages  ot  the  Welsh  miners. 
Thoso  who  arc  not  acquainted  with  the  rob- 
beries practised  on  them,  will  scarcely  credit 
the  fact  1  am  about  to  state — but  it  i.s  a  fact 
no  one  will  attempt  to  deny.  In  oixier  that 
the  paragraph  alluded  to  may  be  intelligible, 
and,  above  all,  true,  it  nrast  read  as  follows: — 

It  often  happens  that  a  woikiuaii  through 
(rack,  luul  receiving  portions  of  hiH  earuiugti 
m  '•  diuw,"  us  it  is  called,  is  found  to  be  in 
debt  on  the  pay-day.  What  is  then  done  ? 
You  may  think  it  right  fuv  the  masters  to 
w  ait  until  their  workman  pays  the  debt  him- 
iiolf— but  the  masters  think  no  such  thing; 
they  keep  back  the  amount,  they  call  due, 
from  any  other  tvorknian  vdtO  majf  AttVtf  UuU 
amount  due  lo  /ii»iJ 

Another  ingenious  device  of  the  iron 
masters  is  the  method  in  which  th^  make 
their  wages-slaves  pay  for  their  doctor — the 
comjpany's  doctor,  as  he  is  called — but  in  ^ 
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truth  tlie  tuaiiter'B  dodor.  For  this  purpose, 

three  hulf  peace  froin  every  pound  are  do- 
duoied  froiu  the  vveek'ti  wages,  whether  it  bo 
of  lh«  child  who  get  Is.  6d.  per  week,  or  the 
inau  who  gets  lOtt.  I  abioaid  havu  nu  ubjec- 
tioii  to  the  piiyiiiGnt  proviikMl  the  doctor 
wore  to  bo  choduu  by  the  woikman  them- 
mItos;  but  BO  long  as  the  masteni  exercine 
tliat  prt?iloge^  th«  medical  man  dioseu  will 
ulwayB  be  n  creature  of  their  own,  auJ  those 
who  pay  him  wiii  bo  treated  with  tha  greatest 
iudiguity  ^d  heedless  contompL  I  shall 
continue  in  my  hutnblo  way  to  expoee  the 
tyrniKiy  Mid  chicanery  both  in  and  Out  of  the 
wurktt.         YouTd  fiuternally. 


Tm  Ms3v  or  CowLBTox.— It  would  Bar- 

jiriso  working-men  in  some  places,  were  tbey 
ta  kuoHT  tiie  abdurd,  the  rcaiiy  l  iiliculuus  op- 
]»rsttioa  |ira«tised  in  others.  Ciuigleton  alTorcb 
ao  illustration  of  the  latter.  It  lias  there  been 
a  recognised  and  openly  understood  ni.-ittcr, 
that,  at  municipal  elections,  the  meu  were  to 
vote  fur  ttie  eandidato  whom  tbeir  master  or- 
dered them  to  support;  and,  if  sucba  thin<; 
WHS  hlntod  nt,  ah  that  a  working-man  should 
Yote  as  be  himai'lf  thought  best,  i(  would  cx- 
eite  unfeigned  astooiihment  at  tueb  an  aet  of 
nnnatoral  presumption. 

However,  much  as  this  obtniiicd  at  Conglc- 
tou,  a  better  spirit  seems  at  J<iat  to  bo  awak- 
ing, and  the  men  of  tbe  l^bou  Tvixde  hare 
banded  tbt  mselvcs  to^'etlier  to  resbfc  dietation, 
as  U  proven  by  tbe  fullovriug  : — 

licsohr.iuns  .-.dupted  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting 

of  tbe  Ittbbun  Trade,  holdcu  on  the  ith  day 

of  September,  1851. 
Resolved — 

That  we  tlio  rHjl'on  weavers  employed  by 
Messrs.  Samuel  i'carsuu  aud  Sun,  tinding  that 
renewed  attempts  are  about  to  be  made  at 
tbe  oodiiag  municipal  election,  to  eoeroe  and 
trammel  tlic  minds  of  the  operative  portion  of 
tbe  burgcs9i-s,  deem  it  our  duty  lo  atl'er  tbe 
band  of  feilowsbip  lo  all  classes  of  men  em- 
ployed at  tbe  several  milb  and  maaufaetories 
in  ibis  borough  :  thci  oby  to  protect  nil  mtn 
in  the  conscientious  disobargc  of  tbLirdaiv 
and  privil^e  as  citisens,  at  tbe  same  luuo  uj 
eslabltsh  that  peace  and  concord  which  ought 
to  exint  nmong  nil  dasHca,  but  wbtob  of  late 
1ms  been  unbappily  duturbod. 

Tiiat,  as  we  tbe  ribbon  wearers  employed 
by  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Son,  have  uot  bitbertu 
enjoyed  tbat  free  and  unshackled  ri^lit  ol 
eiiixenship,  we  consider  tbe  time  has  uuw  ar- 
rived when  we  ought  to  assert  and  claim  tbat 
right  for  ourselves  and  otbers ;  not  only  in  the 
coming,  but  all  futuro  ninnicipal  clcotions. 

Tbat  WilUam  Motterdbead,  TUoouw  Cherry, 


and  Tliomas  Burgess,  ba  s  depatatioo  trm 

this  meeting  to  tvait  npon  Messrs  Ppsrson 
and  Son  with  these  resoiutionst  and  kiodty  to 
request  OB  an  aet  of  fiUmem  and  Ju^iea  ti^ 
wards  tbesa  in  their  employment,  free  UberQf 
of  conteience  inai!  municipnl  matter*. 

That  a  oommittee  ot  seveu  ribbon  wearen 
be  appoinfod  to  mtot  eommittocs  hum  athir 
miU;i  and  maaufaetories  where  free  right  sf 
voting  does  not  exist.  The  said  commltteei 
to  endeavour  to  establish  tbat  good  under- 
standing  which  ought  to  exist  l^tweea  em- 
ployer and  employoo*  Tbe  said  oommittee  to 
render  the  support  noci»9--ary  in  C;i'^e  of  wilful 
compulsion  to  vute  agaiust  tbe  wiab  of  auj 
burgess.  Tbat  Charles  Lease,  Thomas  Katon. 
Tbomas  Jackson,  John  Leadbeatcr,  RieUaid 
Warrenrender*'.  Charh  s  (Inr  i  lf,  niul  Ciiarles 
Ball,  form  the  committee  in  l>chall  of  tbe  rib* 
bou  trade. 

S'gned,  Jobo  Rowky,  President, 
Thomas  Cheny,  Secretary. 

Tbo  ribbon  weavers,  at  their  last  qnarterly 
meeting,  finding  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  invade  their  free  rig:ht  to  vote  at  the 
uext  ntuuieipal  elcctiun  according  t)  eacli 
matt'a  own  eoaseienee,  adopted  tbo  forcgoiug 
resolutions,  and  in  pursuanoo  of  and  to  earry 
out  such  rc!^u!utiuns,  they  earnestly  deiira 
your  co-opei'at ion  and  afuiiatancc. 

Signed,  William  Mitterahead, 
Thomas  Barges, 
Thomas  Chony. 

Sueeem  to  tbe  nndcrtaklng.  We  shall  watch 

the  pioi^tv^n  of  manliness  at  CSongletou  with 
great  interest,  and  bo  happy  to  report  the 
same. 


FACTS  IN  SCIENCE.-XL 

Tbs  following  adrertiscment  bas  appeareAii 
some  of  the  West  of  EngUmd  papeia > 

"  H  ossaT^  iUuHxo  ahd  KownrnlEaonnb 

— It  has  boon  used  in  A  in  erica  successfully 
fit'teon  years.  NVith  fuur  Jioraos  it  'vvill  cut 
i'roin  aUeeu  to  twenty  acred  in  u  day  of  eieveu 
btan;  It  will  out  Qrsss,  Oats,  and  Barl^, 
within  three  inches  of  tho  ground,  if  required; 
and  Wheat  from  three  to  ten  inches.  It  will 
cut  corn  u  week  without  sharpening.  It  wiii 
also  eat  lodged  eom.  Wberever  it  bm  Ma 
properly  introduced  it  has  been  adopted,  and 
vtlier  lieaput  ainuutoMd, — ^Fxio^  iUdi  ia 
America. 

Hay  by  day  maehlnery  Is  nioiO  ' 

su-)erseding  man,  and  increasing-ttM  i^piMp* 
tivo  surplus  of  wag«o-sUvea.  '  " 
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A  CHAETIST  TOUE; 
rnoM 

OBSEEVATiONS  ON    THE  SPOT, 

CHAPTER  II. 


0*B  of  the  most  pcouli^r  s<!dneA  of  moJurn 
travel  is  that  afforded  by  llio  start  of  a  niglit- 
m^l-train  from  one  of  our  meti'opolitAiirailwav 
itationa.  Everybody  wears  so  important  a  look 
—eveiybody  iti  in  so  amazing  i  bustle — every- 
body seems  to  Ihlnk  tliat  cverytLing  is  uiudo 
for  nobody  but  himself  j  and  tben  everybudy 
settles  down  on  his  seat  with  sucb  a  mighty 
pKparation,  as  thoagb  he  was  bidding  furewell 
to  temporal  concerns,  and  launcUing  ou  the 
1,'rcat  journey  of  eternity. 

Raving  contrived  to  secure  myself*  comer- 
scat,  I  awaited  the  signal  for  starting,  and  was 
Ji  lulj/ing  ill  self-graiolation  on  being  about  to 
Lave  the     compartment "  to  myself,  when  a 
nondescript  iiiTasion  began  to  bundle  in  at  the 
door:  firat  came  a  black  -cloak,  lined  with  a 
lUrk  plaid,  then  came  a  railway  wrapper,  a  liut- 
box,  three  umbrellas,  and  a  walking-stiik  — 
then  four  portmanteauj,  and  throe  carpet  bags 
— end  last  of  all  a  portly  gentleman,  with  a  red 
faci»,  and  an  enonnons  protuberance,  wrapped  in 
nhat  seemed  balf-a-dozeu  comforters,  and  with 
a  great  quilted  sack  in  his  hand.   The  carriage 
was  immediately  h:ilf  ill  led  with  his  {^ardphev- 
Tialia  ;  but  five  others  followed,  notwithstand- 
ing, in  liis  wake,  with  sundry  portions  of  per- 
sonal luggage,  more  or  less  emulating  tbeir 
gretl  original.   They  were  all  in  a  protiigious 
ferment,  and  it  took  long  before  the  most  quiot 
of  them  got  settled ;  but  the  great  oiigiuai  beat 
them  ahngi'tlicr  :  firstly,  be  took  off  his  hat, 
and  unlocking  a  poitmanteau,  the  haullog  of 
Hliich  from  bctuw  a  seat  destroyed  the  equili- 
brium of  ti4  all,  produced  a  huge  sort  of  half 
helmet,  half  night-Ciip,  wrapped  an  additional 
comforter  around  his  mouth,  then  locked  his 
portmanteau,  and  stowed  it  away,  and  tlien 
proceeded  to  go  through  a  similar  opera 
tion  with  a  caipct-bag.   Out  of  this  be  produced 
apair  of  hnge  slippers,  and  having  locked  and 
elowcd  away  the  earptt-bag,  the  search  for  and 
replacing  of  which  deranged  every  one  in  the 
carriage,  he  deliberately  began  to  pull  off  his 
boots.   Now  the  old  gentleman  was  very  warm, 
and  the  warmer  he  got  the  more  difii<.ult  it  was 
to  get  otf  the  boots,  and  the  more  he  tried  to 
get  off  the  boot$,  the  more  warm  ho  got.  IlXxU 
operation  continued,  accordingly,  a  very  long 
time,  and  it  en«'angcrcd  t!i«  liu-bs  of  all  those 
within  reach  ;  for  the  old  gentleman's  hands 
viefre  as  slippery  us  his  boots,  and  as  he  tugged 
violently,  his  hold  would  suddenly  slide  oif  the 
leather,  and  away  would  fly  the  leg  and  foot, 
OU  the  principle  of  the  quarrel  of  au  old  cross- 


bow,  right  against  the  sbius  of  anybody  who 

might  bi:  sitting  near. 

"  BIoss  me,  bless  mo  I  beg  your  pardo.i,  Sir," 
and  the  leg  would  be  cocked  in  the  dlrectloa 
of  the  next  pcisou,  wlio  with  limbs  twitching 
nervously,  and  anxious  eves  fixed  on  the  t1;in- 
gcrou3  operation,  sat  momentarily  expecting  n. 
similar  calamity^  while  his  neighbour  was  rub* 
biug  hi^  bruised  limb  aStit  the  infliction.  la 
tho  mi  lst  of  the  process  the  guarr!  came  to  in- 
spect tho  tickets.  The  old  gentleman  iiad  mis- 
laid his — it  was  lost  some  where  maoag  the 
countless  folds  of  wrappers  —  everybody  was 
obliged  to  rise:  with  the  coolest  assurauce  the 
old  gentleman  took  up  everybody's  coat,  the 
very  train  was  delayed  by  the  process,  and  after 
all  it  was  found  in  his  w^iistcoat  pocket  just 
as  the  wiiisile  sounded  tor  the  starting.  After 
this  episode,  the  process  with  the  boots  was  re- 
sumed  aud  continued  through  sundry  streets, 
villages*  audbamluts,  till  the  darkness  of  ultra- 
ui  b  un  spac :  received  tho  "  harnessed  meteors" 
with  llieir  ilery  steaming  couriei',  that  seemed 
rushing  out  on  a  great  world,  gloomy,  nlys* 
terious,  aud  unknown. 

At  last,  we  all  thought  quiet  would  be  ae-  • 
cured ;  but  at  this  momeut  the  great  original 
looked  round,  the  p.rspiration  streaming  from 
his  vast,  imperturbable  forehead,  and  drawing 
up  the  glass,  said,  "  Cold  nigltt,  Si  , — very  bad 
tor  health— asthma,  gcntlumcn,  asthma!  We 
must  close  the  windows !  **  and  accordingly 
drew  up  his  own,  and  proceeded  to  do  tiu 
sama  with  that  on  the  opposite  side.  We  ail 
remonstrated. 

«•  Three  years,  Sir,  1  hive  been  OA  a  bed 
of  sickness !— gout,  asthma»  rheumatism,  and 
tic-doU>ureux.  It's  at  much  as  my  life  is 
worth  to  be  exposed  to  the  niglit  air.  You*! 
have  my  death  to  answer  for,  if  you  have  the  . 
Window  open !" 

All  this  was  said  in  a  cool,  dry,  monotonous, 
business  tone,  ju.st  as  tliough  he  had  been 
uheapcniug  a  leg  of  mnttou.  Of  course,  op- 
position was  silenced  by  this  speecbt  and  the 
witulows  were  both  closed, 

I'cacc  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  lengthy 
when  lo!  again  the  great  original  stooped— 
again  produced  from  under  the  s^at  (he  great 
quilted  sack  already  noticed,  and  nnsciewing 
a  little  stopper  from  a  brass  tube  at  one  end, 
applied  it  to  hia  mouth.  ITie  process  of  In- 
flation commenced.  What  had  beeome  of  the 
asthma  I  cannot  conceive  I  for,  regular  as  the  , 
beUowing  of  a  steaoireogine^  yoluuie  after  vo« 
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lame  of  breath  rolled  from  his  capocious  lungs  j 
into  the  air-tight  receptaole  about  to  be 
eooverted  into  an  easy  cobIiioo.  Theeushion 
gwellcd — but  the  more  that  swelled,  the  more 
his  great  rotundity  bcciucd  to  swell  also,  and 
the  more  bis  great  red  face  glowed,  and  red- 
dened, and  dhiended,  lite  huge,  fat,  crimson 
lipi  all  tbe  while  placing  over  tho  binsa  tube 
with  a  delusiro  unction.  All  the  ^vhlic  he 
Tvas  as  quiet  and  regular  about  the  work  as 
an  automaton— Mast  after  blast  roared  oot 
and  eddied  in — and  hU  of  vrhitlsh  grey 
gleamed  round  on  those  present  with  a  kiiul 
of  glorious  enjoyment.  This  seemed  his  feat 
— ^liis  faTonrite — ^for  now  and  thon  he  lerewed 
down  tho  valve,  placed  the  cushion  beneath 
hlin—tricd  it — and  then  took  it  up,  re-opcucd 
the  valve — and,  "  wilfully  and  maliciously." 
it  must  bavo  been,  let  the  injected  air  es- 
cape into  tho  carriage.  The  atmosphere 
within  the  voMclc  visibly  shewt  J  tho  effects. 
Out  rushed  whoio  cubic  ^cet  of  brcalh. 

"Wonderful, gentlemen t  kownttch ittalces 
to  fill  a  thing  like  this  !" 

And  puff — puft' — roar!  he  would  resume 
again  with  tho  same  imperturbable  gravity. 
IVhat  eonid  bare  become  of  that  asthma  I 

I  know  not  how  many  atatione  we  must 
Imvo  pa?iSid,  before  these  preliniinr^i  los  were 
arranged — nobody  had  hitherto  been  able  to 
tbink  of  slccp^-but  now  evrely  tlie  time  was 
come— ho  had  finished — he  settled  himself 
down  —  it  was  all  ri^^lit  —  f|uito  comfor- 
table—when, lo  !  he  roiled, his  head  round,  as 
though  it  wai  placed  upon  a  sharp  oiled  jiin, 
Instead  of  a  gigantic  drapery  of  fat,  cvtr 
•oniething  or  other  indescribable  beneath, — 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upou  every  one,  he  began 
the  great  inHictJon — be  began  totallL  Talk  ? 
no  !  he  began  to  qoestlon. 

"  Going  all  tho  way,  sir  V* 

Yes !  1  suppose. 

"What  doyottmean  by  all  the  way  t" 

Exeter. 

"  TIjat's  not  all  tlic  way.    riyinouth's  all 
the  way.    Going  to  atop  at  Exeter?" 
A  short  time. 

"Oh  !  then  yoQ  dont  lire  at  Exeter.  Ever 
at  Exeter  before 
Yes. 

■••Know  many  people  at  Exeter  t" 
No! 

*'  Been  in  the  cathedral  V 

Yes, 

*«  What  do  you  tbink  of  it)" 

Not  rauob. 

"Perhaps  you've  rehitions  at  Exeter  1" 

Yes  I 

"Who are  they — I'm  sure  I  know  them — 

I  know  everybody.    Who  arc  they  ?" 

All  tho  inhabitants.  "He  mado  all  man- 
kind of  one  blood,"  1  answered,  glancing  at 
kte  clerical  bat. 

«'Pbew)  whix!  tbedenoet  IieeSkn! 


France — infidolism^ — hem  I  whiz  i  phew  !  I 
ta^f  Sir,"  addressing  another  passenger,  who 
was  just  going  to  steep, — ^**SirI  Sir!  rery 
bad  to  sleep  in  tbe  night  air — excoae  me— 
but  take  my  advice — don't  do  it — yon'il  re- 
pent it.    Have  you  travelled  muchi" 

No^  answer.  But  a  similar  category  of 
questions  was  launched  at  eTcry  ieibw-pas- 
Bon-'or,  and  no  rebuff,  no  silence,  seemed  to 
ajt  us  a  prohibitive.  The  questioning  was 
continued  with  an  expression  ot  oountenanoe 
denoting  supreme  pity  for  the  unsociable 
character  of  the  individual  addressed. 

At  last,  however,  the  questioning  w^as  ex- 
hansted-^bttt  the  questioner  was  not  exhausteA 
yet — for  be  now  began  to  bear  tbe  wbole  bmni 
of  the  convcrsatiun  himself  -he  comnienco'l  re- 
lating liin  travelling  experience.  This  brought 
us  through  two- thirds  of  our  sleepless  journey. 
Sleepless,  I  ^ay— for  a  man  may  sleep  though 
others  arc  talking  round  him — but  iheiitstant 
he  saw  an  eye  winking,  or  a  Lead  nodding-» 
that  instant  beaddreitsed  the  guilty  inittvidval 
personally,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  insinuatiOig 
and  iicculiar,  yct.Avithal,  so  quiet,  as  wassure  to 
arouse  the  attention  of  the  siuinberer. 

The  narrative  brought  us  to  the  hills  of  De- 
von— the  grey  mists  of  moniing  lay  curling 
about  the  streams  and  luwlatida — and  ?!eep 
sank  ou  the  great  original  himselt^  but  alas  I 
sleep  in  him  murdered  sleep  in  others.  B» 
snored  so  tremendously — and  btegigaiific  frame 
rolled  about  in  so  many  way^  iqion  bis  fat 
breath  cushion,  that  it  imperilUd  clie  position, 
and  chased  the  slumberousness  of  all  around. 

At  hbt  exhausted  nature  could  do  no  mure, 
and  in  the  face  of  tlio  great  original  himself, 
every  paiiseiiger  was  sinking  into  the  aims  of 
morpheo8>-~wben  lo  1  at  that  moment,  up  rone 
tiic  nr^hty  traveller,  like  a  giant  refreshed 
from  rest : 

*'  Gtttiug  near  our  destination.  Sir  I  vre  must 
prepare  !"  said  be— add  the  inverse  process  of 
tliat  which  occupied  the  starting  was  gone 
tlnough, — on  went  the  boots  again,  off  went  the 
uightpap,  up  vveut  the  portmanteaus,  down 
went  tho  wrapper?,  ia  went  tbe  allppcrsi 
everybody  was  routed  aboutn^and  precisely  on 
arriving  at  the  station  the  arrangements  wcro 
all  completed,  so  that,  as  the  engine  was  letting 
off  its  steam,  tbe  cuabioa  xdM  unscrewed,  and 
let  out  its  breath  with  au  encubitious.roar. 

"Cluod  morning,  geutlemeu  I  Aa  fwyoUt 
Sir  !  I  perceive  you  are  a  chartist.** 

**  I  am — but  bow  do  you  know  tbat." 

"  I  saw  your  name  on  your  luggage.  Iiae 
my  eyes,  Sir  !  and  I  can  tell  you,  Sir !  I  mean 
to  use  my  ears  too — and  if  you  preach  treason 
in  Exeter  you  shall  be  prosecuted." 

"  iMucli  obliged — and  now.  Sir  I  In  It^^t 
mean  to  take  **  2fotes  "  of  my  cxperienco  on 
this  tour — and  one  of  the  first  chapters  shall  b^ 
devoted  to  a  descriptton  cif  my  tjraveUing  cott> 
panioa  of  to*Bigbt.  Tonr  namer*' 
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*'Tbat*tri||^t    Mud  me  *  copy.  Capital  t 

!  't  me  see  it," — and  he  rerJly  seemed  de- 
lighted— but  his  name  he  never  i^avc. 

Who  is  that  gentleman  ?  I  naked  the  guard. 

«*  TJio  V«ry  Key,  (ho  Dean  of  — 


The  Dean  shall  bam  a  copy. 

Moral  for  the  reader  — Never  get  into  a 
carriage  fontaiiiing  a  fat  man  vrith  a  clerical 
hat — and  if  he  gels  in  after  you,  walk  out  as 
aoOn  as  you  eao. 


THE  POETii  OF  Eif  GLAND, 


I.  CEABBE. 


(Contlaiied.) 
THE  WIDOW  QOE. 


Late^icd  tko  widow  Goe,  an  active  dnme, 
Famed  ten  milm  loiind,  and  worthy  ali  hor 
fame  ; 

She  lost  her  IiuBband  when  their  lores  were 

yonnpr, 

Bat  kept  hov  farm,  her  credit,  and  her  tongue. 
Full  thirty  yeuB  she  raled,  wiih  matchless 

skill, 

With  guiding  judgment  and  resistless  will ; 
Adfice  ehe  bcorned,  rebeliiott  she  suppresRed, 
And  sons  and  flertaikto  bowed  «t  ber  behest 
Like  that  great  man's  who  to  hin  Saviour  came, 
Were  the  Btrong  words  of  this  commanding 

damo :  '  , 

**  Come,"  if  she  said,  they  came ;  if  "go,"  were 

gone; 

And  if  "do  this," — that  instant  it  was  done  : 
Ucr  maidena  told  she  waa  all  eye  and  oar, 
hi  darlcness  saw,  and  conld  at  distance  hear; — 
No  parish  business  in  the  place  could  stir, 
V\  ithont  direction  or  assent  from  her. 
lu  Luiu  aim  took  each  oiiice  as  it  fell, 
K&ew^U  their  duties,  and  dischaiged  them 
well ; 

Tlio  lazy  vagrants  in  her  presence  shook, 
Aud  pregnant  damsels  feared  licrstern  i*ebuke. 
Site  looked  on  want  with  judguiont  olear  and 
cool, 

And  felt  with  reason,  and  hestowed  by  rule. 
hliQ  matched  both  mmi  aud  daughters  to  her 
mind, 

Aud  lent  them  eyes,  for  IotOi  she  heard  was 

blind. 

Vet  ceaseless  still  she  throve^  alert,  alive. 
The  working  bee  in  fidl  or  empty  hive : 
Busy  and  careful,  like  ^at  working  bee, 
Xo  time  for  love  nor  tender  cares  had  she ; 
l>u,t  when  our  farmers  made  their  amorous 

TOW% 

SUe  talked  of  market  eteedSf  sad  patent 

ploughs. 

Not  nnemployed  her  evenings  passed  away, 
AnmMmettt  aaMd,aB)>usine88  wakedihe  day ; 
\\1ien  to  Her  toilet's  brief  concern  she  ran, 
And  oooferfliktioii  with  her  fiiends  began, 


Whoallwere  welcoino  what  tlioy  saw  toshriro; 
And  Joyous  neighbour  praised  her  Chriatmas 
fare; 

Thftt  nono  around  might  in  their  scorn  com* 

phiin 

Of  gossip  Goe  as  greedy  in  her  gaih. 
Thus  long  she  reigned,  admired,  if  not 

approved ; 

Praised,  if  not  honored;  feared,  if  not  be- 
loved : 

When,  as  the  busy  days  of  spring  drew  near. 

That  called  for  all  the  forecast  of  the  year, 
Wlion  lively  hope  the  rising  crops  surveyed. 
And  April  promised  what  Septeuiber  paid; 
When  strayed  her  lambs  where  por««  aud 

grunweed  grow; 
"\\Ticn  i^osc  her  grass  in  richer  vales  below ; 
When  pleased       lookod  on  all  the  Biniliug 

land. 

And  viewed  the  hinds  who  wrought  at  her 

command  ; 

(Poultry  in  groups  still  followed  where  sho 
went :) 

Then  dread  o*ercame  her  that  her  days  were 

spent. 

"  Bless  mc !  I  die,  and  not  a  warning  given,— 
With  mudi  to  do  on  earth,  and  all  for  hcavenl 
No  reparation  for  my  soul's  affairs. 
No  loan  petitioned  for  the  banis  repaii-^* : 
Accounts  perplexed,  my  interest  yet  unpaid, 
My  mind  tmsettlod,  and  my  will  unmade  ^— 
A  lawyer  hosto,  and  in  your  way  a  priest. 
And  let  me  die  in  one  good  work  ut  h>ast." 
She  spake,  and,  tremblmg,  dropped  upon  her 
knees, 

Heaven  in  her  eye,  and  in  her  hand  her  keys ; 
And  still  the  more  she  found  her  life  deray. 
With  greater  force  she  grasped  those  sigua  of 
sway: 

Then  fbll  and  died !— in  haste  her  M»iis  dxew 

near, 

And  dropped,  in  haste,  the  tributaiy  tear. 
Then  fxom  the  adhering  clasp  the  keys  un* 
bound. 

And  consolation  for  their  soixowii  found. 
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THK  LADY'S  l  UNIillAL 
Nftxt  died  the  \m\y  wbo  von  hftU  poMejjseU  ; 
And  here  they  LrougUt  her  Boble  bOBtt  to  ml, 
la  Mn  iIm  dwtll  t— Ibvaakw  ttooA  the  hall. 
Worms  ate  tht  flDwen,  tko  topoitiy  flod  the 
wall  : 

No  firo  tho  kitchen*!  cheerlees  grate  displayed ; 
No  ebeerfal  light  the  loog-doeed  eesh  eon- 

veyed  ; 

The  crawling  worm  that  tnma  a  sammer  fly, 
liere  apnn  his  aliroud  and  laid  him  up  to  di« 
llie  winter-death  : — upon  the  bed  of  aute, 
I'he  but,  ahriU  shrieldug,  wooed  hie  liiukering 

mate ; 

To  empty  rooin.s  the  curious  come  no  more, 
From  empty  odlara  turned  the  un^ry  poor, 
And  surly  beggars  curdcd  llic  tver-bolted  door. 
To  one  small  room  the  steward  found  his  way, 
'Where  tenants  followed  to  complain  and  pay  ; 
Yet  no  complalot  bitfore  the  My  came. 
The  feeling  servant  spared  tlielecble  dame. 
Who  saw  her  farms  mth  bis  observing  eyes, 
And  answered  all  requests  with  liie  replies  : 
ghe  came  not  down,  her  falling  grorea  to  view : 
Why  should  aba  know,  what  oue  ao  faithfttl 
knew  ? 

TVhy  come,  from  many  clamorouj  tongues  to 
hoar, 

What  one  so  jmt  might  whisper  in  her  ear? 
}ieroaks  or  acres,  why  with  care  explore; 
Why  learn  tho  wants,  the  sufferings  of  tbc 
pocri 

When  one  ao  knowing  all  tbeif  worth  ooald 

trac3, 

And  one  so  precious  governed  in  her  place? 
Lo !  now,  what  disiUAl  sons  of  darknese  come, 

To  bear  this  daugliter  of  indulgence  home; 
Tragedians  all,  and  well  arrayed  iu  black  I 
Who  nature,  feeling,  farce,  expression  lack ;  j 
Who  cause  no  tear,  but  gloomily  pass  by, 
And  shake  their  sables  in  tiie  wearied  eye, 
Uliat  turns  disgusted  from  the  pompous  scene. 
Frond  without  grandeur,  with  profusion,  mean! 
The  tear  for  kindness  past  alfeciion  owes; 
For  worth  deceased  the  sigh  from  reason  flows. 
E'en  well-feigned  pas;»iou  for  our  sorrowa  call, 
And  real  taara  for  mimic  miseries  fall 
liut  this  poor  farce  baa  neither  truth  nor  artf 
To  pleaaa  tho  Hincj or  to  toooh  tho  heart} 


t^nlikc  the  dartncsa  of  the  sky,  that  pours 
On  the  dry  ground  its  fertilizing  shojvelli 
UflldEe  to  tlMt  irtM  ffrfkea  tiMt  ^di 
dread, 

I  When  thunder  roars  and  furky  fires  are  shed; 
I  Dark,  but  not  awful ;  disuial.  but  yet  mean ; 
With;anxioaa  bnstio  moves  tlio  cinbrooaatfMw; 

Presents  no  objects,  tender  or  profoand — 
But  spreads  its  cold,  unmeaning  gloom  arouod; 
When  woes  are  feigned,  how  ill  such  forms 
appear,  . 

And  oh  IJiow  needless,  when  tho  woo*8  sincere. 
Slow  to  tho  Tanlt  ihoy  eoue,  with  heavy 

tread, 

Bending  beneath  tho  lady  and  her  knd; 
|A  case  of  elm  sorroonds  that  pondious  diest, 
<rCio8e  on  that  case  tho   crimsoii  velvet's 

pressed : 

Ungenerous  this^  thst  to  tho  worm  deniei^ 
With  niggard  caution,  his  appointed  priaei 
For  now,  ere  yet  he  works  his  tedious  way, 
Tbro'  cloth  and  wood,  and  metal,  to  bis  prqr, 
That  prey  distoWiog  shall  a  mass  remain. 
That  fancy  loaths,  and  worms  thomaslTcs  dli- 
dain. 

But  see  !  the  master  mourner  makes  his  waj, 
To  end  his  office  for  the  eotfotd  ciajt* 
Pleased  that  oor  mstlo  men  and  maida  bi* 

hold 

His  platc-like  silver,  and  his  studs  like  gold, 
i  As  they  approach  to  spell  the  age,  the  name. 
And  all  the  titles  of  the  illustrious  dame. — 
Tins  as  (my  duty  done)  some  scholar  read, 
A  village  father  looked  disdain,  and  said; 
**  Away  my  friends,  why  take  such  paias  to 
knosr. 

What  some  bravo  marble  soon  in  churdi  AiU 

show  ? 

Where  not  alone  her  gracious  name  sbiU 
stand. 

But  how  she  lived — the  blessing  of  the  laad  i 
How  much  we  all  deplored  the  noble  dead. 
What  groans  we  uttered,  and  what  tears  -lit 
abed;  # 

Tears,  true  as  tliose,  Avliich  in  the  sleepy  eyes 
Of  weeping  cherubs  on  the  stone  shall  rise; 
Tearii  true  as  those,  which,  ere  she  found  hut 
grave, 

I  The  nobis  My  to  oof  sorrows  gare."  • 


THE  KIQHT  BEFOllE  THE  DUEL. 


A  STORY  Fno.M  GOEnuioair. 
One  evening  1  was  alone  in  my  room,  medi- 
tating on  my  chances  of  life  and  death  in  a 
dual  whieh  I  was  to  fight  next  mondug  with 
one  of  tho  first  swordsmen  in  the  univeraity,  (it 
was  to  be  a  mortal  combat,  owing  to  circum- 
stances, which  I  will  uut  relate^  and  at  that  time 
J  soaioeljr  know  tho  dillbaenos  bslirasn  oarte 
•Qd  tiaici^)  whao  Xupail  HaUiYor  auddsBl/ 


broko  npon  mjmadngB,   Ho  waa  one  <f  tkoM 

whose  sparkling  manners  lead  the  superficisl 
observer  to  conclude  them  all  gaiety  aod  ff^ 
humour,  but  upon  closer  scrutiny  you  peitAii 
the  demon  luvitiag  beneath.    His  viiH^ 

evening  was  peculiarly  ill-timed  and  uawctelhp% 
but  perfectly  in  accordance  with  bis  ch&tnc^* 
**  Aha  I"  he  began  {  **  so  yon  are  to  figh^ti; 

morrow,  an  yon?  Um  «Mds 

■*  ■ 
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and  bade  goo  l  bye?  for  thare't  an  ^n<l  of 
Tbcrd  is  sumelhing  peculiarly  amuiiag  iu  luik- 
ii%  to  ft  tduui  «r1lo  speaks  for  tho  !tut  time.  How 
feel  you?  queer?  eh?" 

"  So  queei-j  tbf!t  if  I  atn  not  killed  to-morrow 
I  siiaii  give  you  a  ciiaucu  ui  kiiiiug  uic  ucxt 
day." 

Kupert  iHJ  not  heed  me.  "I  wonder  where 
he'll  |  iTik  jfiv.,"  he  cun'iaued,  Your  anta- 
goui3L  usuaiiy  liiruete  at  the  tieart,  for  that,  he 
iays!»  it  the  most  certain  death,  and  he  ebowe 
hie  science  by  its  being  the  tuost  difficult  part 
to  reach.  But  he  has  got  a  spite  against  you, 
80  he  may  torture  you  tiy  slow  degrees." 

Tbtts  my  eorapaoioa  went  on,  eyeing  rae  in> 
tently  as  though  already  feasting  his  sight  on 
the  broad  red  wound  in  my  breast.  1  'elt  a 
thrill  ot  pain  wherever  his  eye  icsitcd.  I  was 
often  on  the  point  ofbiiMinghim  quit  my  room, 
bat  there  was  something  as  rivetiug  and  at- 
tractive in  him  as  in  the  basilisk. 

Aialiivvr  spoke  iu  this  strain  till  a  chill  of 
horror  crept  orer  me,  tnd  yet,  withal,  he  instilled 
an  excitement  into  my  feelings  that  vented  it< 
self  in  boisterous  gaiety.  I  usked  him  to  stay, 
and  cali«d  for  wine.    MaUiver  seeiucd  pleased. 

Well,  eomrado,"  he  exdafmed,  *'  I  like  yon. 
Tea  are  the  first  who  hus  ever  asked  me  to  stuy 
with  him  under  similar  circumstances.  I  have 
talked  lo  many  till  they  were  pale  and  sicken- 
ing with  horror,  and  their  eyes  gleamed  upon 
me  with  an  inexpressible  lotahing,  and  vrUen 
at  last  I  have  said  ^ood-bye,  I  have  seen  tho 
poor  duviis  rise  as  ihuugh  freed  from  a  tiighi- 
ware.  I^et  me  tell  you,  the  time  for  finding 
out  a  man's  character  is  the  evening  before  be 
lights  a  duel.  Now,  here's  to  an  easy  death," 
Ita^rt  cried,  tilling  a  bumper. 

1  eould  senrce  repress  a  laugh  at  the  absurd, 
thottgb  horrid,  toast.  Gaiety  was  the  deity  of 
the  hour,  but  a  gaiety  like  that  of  the  Mmxad. 
We  proceeded  to  tallL  fantasticaiiy,  telling  the 
meet  absurd  stories  of  dnels  and  mnrders,  inter* 
S|)orscd  with  aliusiotts  to  my  own  case.  In 
tiaie,  however,  he  ceased  hid  banter,  and  seemed 
even  tu  take  an  interest  in  me,  which  he  ex- 
picssed  by  the  kind  speeeh  of,  **  Yon  are  a  gooil 
feliow,  after  all.  If  yuu  aro  to  die  in  a  duel,  a 
brftve  hand  should  do  the  deed.  Yuu  will  die 
game.  Now  see  if  you  cannot  pink  him  and 
reeenre  yourself  for  nttf.  I  was  myself  once  in 
the  name  situation  you  are  now  in,  and  yet  1 
escajjed  ;  ohaneiiged  by  a  tirsL-ratc  swordsman, 
who,  though  uty^eif  not  ignurant  in  the  conduct 
of  iny  weapon,  was  infinitely  my  superior.  .  I 
sat  alone  in  my  room  the  evening  before,  like 
yuu,  ar.d  yon  sliall  hear  what  happened. 

*'  As  I  have  said,  it  was  late,  and  1  was  alone 
in  iny  chamber.  The  room  where  1  usually 
spent  the  erening  was  a  large,  glooyny,  gothic- 
looking  place,  not  unlike  this,  with  a  Ituge  old 
mirror,  one  of  the  spoils  of  tho  revolution,  atone 
end  of  it,  as  that  may  bo ;  but  the  one  I  allttde 
to  WM  a  carious  old  luirror  in  a  ponderously 


carved  iV^inie;  and  as  it  had  no  doubt  witnessed 
the  muiUer  of  its  possessor,  and  horrors  which 
it  ought  never  to  have  seen,  I  used  to  sit  bdTore 
it  of  evenings  listening  to  tho  wind  howling  in 
f^n<'s,  and  gA7.\n\x  intently  on  its  dingy  surface, 
uli  I  tiiuught  the  reflections  of  aU  that  had 
passed  before  it  were  again  apparent,  and  mor- 
ders  and  crimes  of  all  descriptions  jostled  eaeh 
other  alternately  otfits  cloudy  space, 

"  On  the  evening  I  have  already  mentioned, 
methonght,  es  I  was  before  the  mirror,  that  the 
events  of  my  past  life  glided  in  review  athwart 
if.  Yes;  1  ^nw  them  all  sweep  before  me;  the 
huura  ot  uiy  pa^it  aud  their  actions,  the  viaion- 
logs  of  my  conscience.  That  was  the  meet 
dreadt'u!  hour  of  my  life,  but  it  bus  never  re* 
turjicd  !  Ha,  ha!  it  cannot!  Deep  in  tho 
cuiural  backgrouud  if  the  mirror,  I  beheld  a 
<unny  spot,  apparently  at  an  interminable  die* 
tauce.  Oil  !  it  would  have  taken  years  to 
reach  it,  years  of  yoiit)!  and  streni^th.  A  dull 
tiim  seemed  inataiiiiy  lo  pass  betore  it,  but  i 
felt  a  longing  to  travel  thither,  and  I  gaaed  on 
it  intently  and  wistfully.  Ailer  a  time  it  grew 
nil. r«  distinct  and  more  near;  a  distant  mur- 
mur broke  on  the  silence  of  my  chamber,  aud 
gleams  of  light  shot  across  the  doudy  glass,  and 
lo  !  I  beheld  a  thunder  storm  slowly  rolling 
away  over  a  princely  [  ark.  It  was  my  own! 
The  bun  shone  forth  wiiii  a  glad:iuuie  gleam, 
and  through  the  porch  walked  lightly  a  joyous 
girl,  and  kissed  the  tears  from  the  blue  eyes  of 
lilt'  violet-}  that  bloomed  clustering  along  tho 
ncli  parterre.  A  pale,  broken-hearted  woman 
joined  her,  and  then  confided  the  orphan  to  my 
cue ;  aud  I  swore  to  protect  the  lovely  child, 
young  us  I  was.  A  brij^htuess  camo  over  the 
scene  (those  days  of  sunny  innocence) — a  bright- 
ness so  intense,  that  my  weakened,  vitiated  gase 
could  bear  its  li-ht  no  longer;  but  through 
it  I  bsheld  the  dL-aiSiI)  !  of  that  heart- 
broken mother,  and  1  iicard  her  bless  me 
as  her  departing  spirit  confided  In  my  pro- 
tection. Then  the  light  vanished.  Storms  by 
sea  aud  pciils  by  land,  wild  scenes  I  had  wit* 
ucsscd  iu  my  travels  that  spoke  not  to  the  heart, 
and  scarce  clang,  or  but  eonfusedly,  to  the 
barcpie  of  nieniory,  swept  across  the  accusing 
^'Ias3.  But  the  storms  rolled  by,  and  once  again 
tiie  smile  of  summer  rented  on  my  own  old  halt. 
X  saw  again  that  joyous  girl.  I  kissed  her,  bat 
alas!  not  as  I  had  done !  She, too, clung  fondly 
to  mo.  That  hour  sealed  her  fite  !  She  was  still 
gladsome  and  gay,  but  not  as  before ;  at  times 
the  pensive  shiule  of  sorrow  stole  over  herbrowt 
but  that  shade  was  the  shadow  of  her  destroyer, 
that  fell  upon  her  heart.  The  destroyer  was  /, 
aud  I  cursed  myself  in  that  hour ;  but  I  can 
forgive  now  !  Time  flew  fast,  the  shadow 
deepened,  the  tear  gathered  iu  her  eye,  the  rose 
faded  on  her  cheek,  She  wandered  unheeded 
and  uncared  for  iu  that  lordly  park.  No  one 
sought  her  in  the  gloomy  hall.  The  poor  out* 
cast  complained  not,  for  she  had  no  l^isiid  to 
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eonfide  in,  no  relatire  on  earth,  and  I— I  vrhom 
slift  had  loved  so  fondly — I  had  betrayed  and 
riiincd  her,  and  was  I'm*  away ! 

**  A  lovely  erening  of  lato  automn  gleamed 
in  the  mirror;  I  beheld  her  step  forth  from 
her  lonely  clmmber.  She  passed  across  the  \ 
hall;  my  menials  taunted  her;  sho  heeded 
tbiiii  not,  bat  walked  oat  into  the  park.  The 
eold  frost  was  on  the  earth,  and  the  leaves 
broke  harshly  beneath  her  fairy  tread  ;  tlie  sun 
set  and  it  grew  cold  j  the  sea  lay  cahu  and 
white  beneath  the  moon,  like  a  Bhrond  weond 
around  a  dead  world.  She  wandered  on  the 
shore — for  my  domain  stretched  nlotiij  the 
coast — she  reclined  on  tho  beach  and  bighcd, 
ahd  the  waves  answered  her;  the  wcpt»  and 
the  sea-dew  fell  around  her ;  she  stretched 
forth  her  arni«i, — alas!  poor  girl!  she  cm- 
braced  eternity  !  for  tltc  oceua  wound  his  cool 
waves  aroond  her,  and  imprinted  a  death>ki«8 
on  lier  fevered  lip  ! 

*•  Again  I  returned  from  my  wanderinc^s,  I 
heard  the  story  of  her  death,  aud  my  con- 
sdenee  smote  nie  heavily ;  but  after  a  time  it 
was  forgotten,  and  many  a  gay  scene  rushed 
across  tlie  mirror.  It  hrigiitened  into  a  glit- 
tering saloon ;  the  high-born  and  the  proud 
were  assembled ;  in  the  midst  of  tho  gaiety 
entered  a  lovely  pair ;  the  one,  a  beautiful 
bride,  her  husband,  a  high-spirited  young 
noble,  whom  I  had  onoo  known ; — I  suppose  1 
paid  his  bride  too  great  attention,  for  he  was 
rude  to  me.  I  insulted  hlni ;  I  could  not  bear 
Ilia  having  that  lovely  girl,  lie  was  loath  to 
light  me;  he  was  too  happy — to  die;  but  I 
foreed  him  to  the  eontest-Hie  fell ! 

The  scene  changed.  The  lustres  vanished, 
but  tho  morning  light  rested  on  a  wood.  In 
that  wood  was  an  old  oak  tree — a  tree  of  ceu- 
taries.  Beneath  its  boughs  lay  a  dying  man ; 
he  g:izcd  upward  at  the  sighing  branches  with 
n  failing  eye,  they  almost  hid  the  blue  of  hea- 
ven from  his  sight ;  even  thus,  in  his  laind, 
loirely  vlslonlngs  of  earth  passed  athwart  bis 
hopes  of  eternity !  The  youth  gased  on  me 
with  a  melancholy  and  forgiving  look.  I  re- 
membered it  long.  He,  too,  had  just  been 
united  to  a  lovely  women.  They  were  parted 
now,  but  the  friend  of  his  early  days  stoud  by 
him  still.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  on  the  old 
oak-tree  was  carven  tho  words — •  Here  fell  my 
only  brother  V  'The  bride  died  mad— ay,  mad ! 
Poor  thing  !   I  never  like  to  think  of  that ! 

"  That  accursed  mirror  shewed  mo  number- 
less scenes  ;  but  tho  forms  always  changed  to 
the  dying  and  the  dead,  till  at  length  they 
settled  into  a  solitary  efaambier.  Within  it  sat 
a  haggard,  pale,  young  man.  His  brow  was 
furrowed,  not  by  years^  but  care.  His  eye  was 
sunken  with  woe.  ^  Well  I  knew  him ;  he  was 
a  gambler.  By  his  side  sat  a  beautiful  woman, 
but  she,  too,  was  like  the  pale  lilly  nipped  by 
untimely  frost.   She  fixed  her  pensive  eyes  on 
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beheld.  The  man  glared  on  .  me  with  a  fren- 
zied look,  till  mine  own  quailed  beneath  it. 
lint  i  could  not  turn  away.  Again  I  had 
wrought  this  misery.  Walter  had  abjured 
gaming  when  he  was  nearly  ruined  ;  but  ho 
met  with  me,  broke  his  pledge,  and  lost  his  all  1 
Dei«pair  was  in  his  heart  as  he  re-entered  iiis 
wretched  home,  and  that  home  was  now  viaioBed- 
befure  me.  The  low,  sweet  voice  of  his  sorrow- 
ing wife  fctolc  on  my  car.  She  strove  to  com- 
fort him,  but  he  would  not  be  comforted ;  she 
carened  him,  but  he  reuulsed  her.  *  Good 
night,  my  love !  '  ho  exclaimed  with  fervour, 
'we  shall  meet  again  !'  She  started  at  the 
strange  adieu,  but  he  gazed  calmly  at  her  and 
she  left  him.  Calmly  he  re-aei^ted  himeelfand 
remained  in  silent  thought  with  a  rapt  expres- 
sion of  countenance  as  though  quietly  medi- 
tj^ting  over  tho  action  ho  was  about  to  commit. 
Tho  eye  of  the  phantom  was  fixed  upon  mo 
with  a  glassy  stare,  as  deliberately  it  raised  its 
arm.  Louder  to  my  startled  car  than  a  tiiun- 
der-Uirst  rang  the  report  of  a  pistol.  It  was 
like  the  voiee  of  a  god  shouting  a  earae  1  The 
smoke  rolled  away  and  the  mirror  was  blank. 

"Why  do  you  look  thus?  What  have  I 
done  more  than  others  do  i  I  havo  seduced  a 
girl ;  r  am  not  the  first  I  liave  killed  my 
man  ;  yourself  are  going  to  fight  to-morrow.  I  • 
have  ruined  a  gamester;  letributivo  justice. 
Again  I  would  do  tho  same.  But  /  am  liated, 
'tis  said ;  and  wherefore  ?  Beeaose  t  have  the 
good  sense  not  to  go  melancholy  mad  ,  an  J  in- 
stead of  cutting  my  throat,  or  shooting  myself 
for  shadow  and  substance,  I  enjoy  lite  as  well 
as  otheiB,— and  Intend  to  live*  Bat  to  eon- 
tinuo. 

I  sat  thus  combating  with  conscience,  my 
eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  mirror,  till  its  blank 
spaee  seemed  a  tablet,  wherson  tlie  Almighty 
would  trace  my  doom  in  characters  of  fire  !  A 
strange  feeling  seized  me,  I  confess.  I  felt 
that  I  was  powerful  abovo  common  moiitais. 
I'here  wot  a  eomiat  witltin  me.. 

'*  I  continued  looking  at  tho  mirror  half  in 
apprehension,  half  in  pride,  when  two  frightful 
objects  suddenly  started  from  the  oppoeito  sides 
into  its  central  space.  They  were  ghastly,  and 
horrible  to  behoUl.  A  cold  chill  came  over 
me.  I  gazed  in  trepidation,  for  strangely  they 
rfytembl&i  mynclf/  Tho  one  was  dreadtui  SJ^i 
fl^d-Iike,  the  other  was  beantifnl ;  bat  theoe- 
pression  was  of  such  heart-rending  melancholy 
iu  its  wan  countenance,  that  1  felt  as  thoiigli  I 
could  have  wept.  These  objects  were  close  to 
my  ohair,  or  lather  to  its  rolection ;  andirifli 
a  start  of  horror  I  turned  my  head,  to  see  if 
they  were  really  in  my  chamber.  Good 
Heaven  1 — what  an  apparitioih  J  Thej^  «P- 
proached  even  as  if  ihey  bad  vralked  fifiwi.liR 
mirror !  With  more  of  agony  than  I  thmii^ 
tho  hum  an  brain  capable  of  sustaining,  I  re- 
mained motionless  in  the  attitude  in  which  I 
had  risen.  There  stood  those  fearful  shsMl 
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giltii^  •!  mt !  I  felt  it  was  my  good  and  my 

evH  c;eniu3  ;  nnd  F  snw  the  clcsp.iii  ing  nie!an- 
oholy  eyo  of  the  former  quail  betoro  that  of  the 
demon,  that  gloomod  upon  it  vrilh  a  ficree  an- 
nihilating frown.  Tbey  were  engaged  in  a 
death  struggle  fov  the  raa«tery.  The  beautiful 
spirit  seemed  appealing  to  rae  for  aid.  A 
strange  oontrariety  of  emotions  and  wishes  as- 
MiM  imd  bewitdered  me.  I  hesitated — turned 
a^T.iy  Tiiy  fves  ;  :\rn\  lo  I  when  I  lookeil  <'vgain, 
one  figuro  alono  remained  1  it  wns  surely  my 
very  fteil".  Satan,  in  all  his  glory,  could  not  be 
mora  triumphant.  Tlio  calm  sweet  shadow  of 
my  better  genius  had  friilcd  quite  aw.iy.  Tl:e 
evil  geniu'^  had  oblaii.cd  the  mastery,  and  n 
sensatiou  ot  reeklesa  triumph  filled  my  breast. 
I  was  joyom  and  glad  ;  the  tiekly  faoeieB  that 
had  haunted  my  min  t  '-vcre  p;f  nc  ;  the  weak 
promptings  of(]n.st;ifd  conscit'iicc  were  for  ever 
bauisiied.  ^ow  i  felt  sustuiued,  upbolden  ;  1 
oonld  more  miperier  among  my  fellows. 

"  I  turned  to  the  mirror  Lohlly  ;  I  cared  no 
more  for  its  fleeting  sbtflows.  Lo  !  as  1  looked, 
its  fastenings  gave  w.iy,  and  with  a  sudden 
cradb  Dm  alicet  of  glass  fell,  sliattered  in  frag- 


ments  to  the  ground.   I  welcomed  the  omen. 

though  I  thought  in  ever}'  broken  piece  I  l)e- 
held  tbo  eye  ot  the  demon  fixed  upon  me  !  The 
next  morning  I  fought  the  duel ;  our  weapons 
were  awonh.  fools  !  they  knew  not  of 

the  preeediog  eTentog.  I  inriiioible— I 
was  so.** 

Rupert  now  rose  from  his  scat,  and  left  mo 
with  a  demoniao  smile.    I  felt  relieved,  as 

though  a  fiend  had  left  rae.  A  calm  serenity 
took  poa«!cs?ion  of  my  soul.  I  no  longer 
feared  liie  morrow,  but  with  tranquil  confi- 
dence looked  forward  to  the  proteetion  of  a 
;:r:irinus  CI  d.  If  Rudolph  bad  seen  rtn  etil 
spirit,  might  I  not  believe  thit  an  ang.l 
visited  my  solitude  ?  For  what  but  an  angel 
eould  bare  brought  such  peaoe  to  mj  heart? 
With  calmed  feelings  I  looked  forward  to 
confront  my  foe.  T  feared  him  not;  I  feared 
not  death  ;  I  did  not  bravo  it ;  the  fault  would 
not  be  mine. 

But  I  was  spared  the  trial, — for  that  night 
an  accident  bcfcl  my  nntagoniat>  which  for 
over  prevented  our  encounter. 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 


BT  B.  QOBWIV  LBWISy  OfERATiyB. 


It  v:aq,  I  think,  good,  honest,  old  Andrew 
Marvel,  who  onco  .sai<l  that  "an  honest  law- 
maker ought  to  be  regarded  aa  Uio  very  best 
possible  present  that  can  be  niadtto  society 
and  I  nm  quite  certain  that  no;  just,  clear- 
thinking  man  will  for  (^^pdmettt  doubt  the 
truth  of  goud  old  AniflB^Btalemeut.  Au 
honest  law*maker!  he  ought  indeed  to  be 
regarded  in  tlie  light  of  a  Godsend:  but 
then,  so  lew  are  they— so  far  between  in  their 
ndvenla — that  when  one  really  docs  come, 
we  are  apt  to  regard  him  with  feelhiga  more 
of  wonder  than  of  tdnurationj—as  a  mou- 
btro?^ity  rather  than  as  anything  of  ordinary 
tr  natural  production. 

An  honest  atateemnn  ia  undeniably  more 
deserving  of  fittch  fame  as  earth  can  afford 
to  mortals  than  nro  your  Alexandci-s,  Napo- 
leons, \\'elliugtons,  and  others  of  a  like  stamp. 
His  name  does  not  reach  us  amid  the  crash 
of  martial  mufiic,  and  the  dattor  of  arms  ;  it 
in  not  trumpeted'  in  onr  cars,  or  bellowed 
upon  the  blast  by  engines — 

"  "Whose  rude  throats 

Doth  Jove's  dread  thunder  counterfeit." 
Oa  the  contrary:  a  life-time  of  unceasing  toil, 

of  TinwoarieJ  iIiohl:!'  t  nud  application ; — living 
and  toiling,  not  igr  iiimselt;  but  for  Im  kiud, 


and  often  thanklessly,  the  reputation  of  an 
honest  reforming  fitatc>iuiui  ia  perfuctod 
slowly :  his  (jrcatness  pcihaps  uot  recog- 
ni/.ed  till  he  has  passed  from  amongst  us, 
and  Ms  luss  Alt  in  the  disorders  that  rise 
about,  autl  threaten  us. 

Wo  do  not  err,  perhaps,  more  frequently 
j  than  in  mistaking  that  which  merely  «Atn«* 
1  for  that  wlilch  Isreully  fjrcut.  In  a  fow  nioiUliH 
[  the  ravagc'LS  of  an  army  n^f^y  cover  a  whole 
country  ; — citict>  liiay  bo  battered  into  ruins  i 
whole  provinces  spoliated;  some  thousands 
of  human  beings  slaughtered,  and  ten  tin  es 
as  many  reduced  to  beggary  ;  and  the  men 
who  planned  and  bupeiiuteuded  tho  whole 
take,  by  common  consent,  his  placo  in  the 
history  of  his  times  and  country,  as  a  hero — 
a,  great  man,  From  the  days  of  Philip's  sou 
down  to  our  owu  there  hius  not  been  a  gtJiio- 
ration  that  has  not  contributed  its  quota  of 
great  slayci'S  to  the  vacant  niclicd  in  Glory's 
gallery;  and  wc  -why  wo  receive  tlienx  >jrar 
ciousli/,  speak  of  ihem  with  adiuiralion — with 
something  more,*  in  fine,  venerate  them. 

Tho  <ireal  Moutnioreucy,  France's  hardiest 
constable,— and  ho  wLorn  FriUicis  I.  declared 
to  be  his  be^t  and  yrculeU  soldier,  is  repre- 
sented by  Brantome,  a  contemporaneous 
poet  and  historian,  as  is^^uing  ordci-s  liko 

these  ;^"Go !  kt  me  see  those  rascfUs  stabbed 
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or thotdireeUjr !  Ilaok  to  pieow  tliMeieoaB* 

drols  this  moiuoDt !  Sot  Are  to  that  village — 
bum  the  country  for  a  mile  round  tliir^  i>lace," 
kc.  Aud  Mouttuoreucy  b  Uiii  Iiivo  of  muuy 
ft  Mog  and  uUnrSt'^  gintU-^  va  y  grmA  man  t 
liU  uame  has  tmvellecl  dowu  tu  uh  covered 
with  glory.  Haimibal,  while  a  youth,  aud  at 
thu  ciotid  of  a  batUti  which  gave  iiita  a  YicU>ry, 
lotting  A  ditdi  orarflowing  wikb  htunaa  blood» 
exdaimod — **  Uow  charnumj !"  The  grtat 
Coud6,  alvv!\y  *  Hpokeu  of  asi  sucli,  ob.?orveJ, 
ou  aeeiug  tho  iiackcd  and  iuulUuiaxI  budiua 
of  tweniy'thdiitaud  men  lyiug  iu  tbeir  ^ore, 
*'  One  ni<jht  of  fans  will  reirdir  all  this." 
And  the  (freat  ('  ''.<<ir, —everybody  who  can 
read  or  cau  hear,  iuui  icad  ur  heard  of  tha 

?pm<  Oosar;— well,  tlio  great  QtMor,  after 
laviug  gaiuod  above  fifty  battles,  taking  above 
a  thousand  towns,  and,  according  to  Pliny, 
bluiu  m  his  way  above  elcveu  iiuudied  laid 
niucty-twa  iliotLiaud  men,  vaa  wonfthipped  iu 
pubhc  as  a  didHili/.* 

To  look  f  >r  perlcction  in  nian  is  absurd, — 
and  cspeciaiiy  &u  lu  men  itivesteU  with  puwer. 
The  first  Lord  Batbarst  ■aya^**Tbote  ia 
•oDitithiog  in  the  posseuioo  of  power  that  tends 
to  lower  the  poascssur  in  tho  i-ye  ot  ivnson  ;  it 
i»  sure  tu  be  abu&ud  at  suinu  iiine  or  otiier, 
and  verj  eften  ia  a  mean  aud  paltry  tnstanoe.*' 
This  t  tying  of  Lord  li.itliurat's  rciuiuds  lue  of 
a  »lory  ttJd  of  Augusiua  €ro*ar, — tbu  great 
Augustus,  by  tho  accurate  Seneca.  Banquet* 
iag  one  day  with  bii  friend '  PuJiie,  a 
young  slave  wbo  Has  waiting  at  lable 
liappenod  to  brenk  lui  article  of  value,  whicli 
being  told  Poilio,  tUe  latter  commanded  that 
the  slave  be  inuaecliately  tbfown  into  a  pund 
in  which  was  kept  a  species  of  ravenous  fiUb, 
.called  liureaes,   Xlie  iUto  threw  Uiniself  at 


(the  fflei  ef  Avgoatas,  lolielttnf ,  wef  Mt 

I  but  that  ho  wuutd  entreat  Pollio  to  alter  the 
I  manner  of  his  death.  The  great  Auguitus 
I  spurucd  the  suppliant,  who  vtsxn,  thereupon,  says 
I  Seaeea,  •*  flung  into  tbo  pondt  and  tern  inie 

piecea." 

( ir*J3  (Ii  elares  that  one-fourth  of  the  fame  of 
hex'utik  U  owing  to  their  audaciily  ;  two-tourtiis 
to  ebance^  and  the  rent  to  tbeir  erints.  When 
we  read  the  history  of  what  has  really  been 
act^iiojdish'Ml  by  'jieat  men — socnllef!,  one  is 
a  [J  I  li)  laucy  lUal  liieir  greatnc^  has  lor  ila 
anpporttbe  oniversal  iatbeeility  of  mankind. 
For  up  to  the  pre:*«nt  moment  of  history, 
spk'Udid  viliany  nlune  eonminnds  t!]0  higher 
passes  ou  the  ruad  lo  uisiiuoiiou.  How  loog 
the  infatuation  wbieh  eedet  gieatnesa  to  the 
dtstroyerisof  cities,  the  wanton  spilhrs  of  huiuaa 
blood,  nud  the  expert  ju^gl<*j"8  callfcl  legislators, 
will  last,  X  do  not  know;  bui  most a&surediy 
it  lias  lasted  long  enougli.  We  have  bestowed 
upon  iliom  crowns,  invested  them  with  honours, 
advanced  tlienj  to  thrones  and  principalities, 
and  havu  iiternliy  woishinped  them  for  their 
greatnm.   Greatness,  indeed  I 

Time,  however,  will  cure  all  this,  by  teachiDg 
UH  the  ri*,dit  means  of  estimation  ;  for  it  is 
lime  only  can  reiine  us  down  to  common  sense : 
and  when  tbos  refined,  tbe  name  of  eonquenNr 
will  have  become  as  odious  and  disreputable  as 
it  is  now  distinguished  and  sought  after.  Men 
will  bo  esteemed  in  proportivn  to  their  useful^ 
ness ;  and  be  who,  to  nse  tbe  words  of  Swift* 
can  make  "  two^blades  of  grass,  or  two  strikes 
of  wheat  grow  i#%re  before  tliere  was  but  one," 
wtU  bo  regarded  with  that  admiration  and 
stteem  to  wbicMs  tbe  real  bcnefiietor  of  hii 
kind,  he  wUI  he  sv^^y  entitled. 


POETS  OP  AMEEI 


FITZQREENE  IIALLECK. 

Mr.  Hallkck  has  much  of  tho  Byron  in 
bini«  is  the  one,  among  tho  living'  poots 
of  America,  who  approaches  nearest  tu  the 
great  origitial,  who  has  been  tho  uoafctainaUle 
pattern  to  so  many. 

One  of  bis  finest  poems  is  entitled  Jlfar«o 
Bozzaris.  I'his  brave  warrior  of  insurrec- 
tionary Qroece  fell  in  an  attack  ou  the 
\  Tm*ki&h  camp,  during  the  Grecian  war  of  iu- 
dep^ndsuce,  in  1823.  The  poem  opens  with 
the  foltowiiig  magnificent  contrast  between 
Bupino  security,  aud  heroic  preparation. 
Header,  tho  following  is  true,  chivairic  poe- 
try l— 

MARCX)  BOZZAKIS. 

**  At  midniglit  iti  his  guarded  tent, 

The  Turk  was  droaming  of  the  hour 


When  Greece,  her  knee  iu  suppliauce  ben^ 

Should  tremble  at  his  power. 
In  dreams  through  campoudeonrt  bebfft 

The  trophies  of  a  conqueror. 

In  dreams.his  song  of  triumph  heard; 
Then  wore  bis  monarcb's  Signet  riugt 
Then  prest  that  monarch's  throne — aidigl 
Ai3  wil  l  his  thoughts,  aud  gay  of  wing^ 

An  Kdeu's  garden  bird." 

**  At  midnigbt»  in  tho  forest  shades, 

Bozzaris  inmred  his  Suliote  band;  if^ 
True  OA  tho  bteci  of  thou:  tried  bhi£te£r 

Heroes  in  heart  and  hand.  *  Vi 
There  had  tho  Persian's  thousands  stooc^' 
There  had  the  glad  earth  drank  liiuilMjPl 

On  old  PlatiBa's  day  :  . 
Aud  uow  they  brcathx;d  tha^  bftuttte^^,  , 
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The  80DB  of  eirw  who  conquered  there, 

With  arm  to  strike,  and  soul  to  dare, 

As  qtiick,  as  far  as  tlioy. 

'  Au  hour  past  on  :  the  Turk  awokoi 

That  bright  drcuiu  wiis  iiiti  la.8t. 
He  woke— to  hear  his  aeatiies  ahriek, 
'  To  arms  !  thoy  como  I  the  Greek  i  the 

Greek  !* 

Ho  woke — to  die  miclBt  flame  and  smoke, 
And  8hol»  and  groan,  and  fsabre  Btroke> 

And  death-bhota  falling  thick  and  fast. 
As  liglitnings  from  the  luouutain-cloud, 
Aud.  hciU\l,  with  voice  iuj  trumpet  loud, 

Bosxoiis  cheer  his  band: 
Strike!  till  the  la-sL  armed  foe  expires ; 
Strike  !  for  vonr  ..Itais  un*!  votir  firf*>  ; 
Strike  I  lor  tiic  grccinjriivci  of  your  au'os, 

God.  and  your  native  land! 
They  fou<;!it,  like  brave  men,  long  aud 

They  liiied  tiiu  grouud  with  Moalem  blaiu  ; 
They  conquered— but  Bozzaiia  fell, 

Uleedhi^  at  every  vein. 
His  few  surviving  coruraJos  saw 
Hiij  smile  wlieu  rung  their  proud  hurrah, 

And  the  red  iiuld  was  won : 
Tlicii  Hiuv  in  death  his  eyelids  close, 
Calmly  aa  to  a  night's  repose, 

Like  flowerd  at  set  of  suu. 
Bosaaria!  with  the  storied  hmve, 

Greece  mustered  in  her  glory's  time, 
Best  thee ;  there  is  no  prouder  grave, 

£veu  in  her  own  proud  clime. 
She  wore  no  funeral  weedffor  thcc, . 

Nor  bade  the  dark  hearse  wave  its  plume, 
Like  torn  branch  from  death's  leafietis  tree, 
In  sorrow's  pomp  and  pageanti'y. 

The  hearttess  luxury  of  the  tomb  \ 
But  she  remembers  thee  as  one 
Loug-loved  and  for  a  seaisou  gone. 
For  thee  her  poet's  lyre  is  wreathed— 
1  ler  marble  wrought— her  music  breathed— 
For  thcc  hhe  ringa  the  birtluluy  bells, 
Of  thee  her  babes  fii-st  lisping  telU  ; 
For  thine  her  evening  prayer  is  said. 
At  palace-couch  and  cottage-bed : 
Ueraoldicr,  closing  with  the  foe, 
Gives  fQr  tibkv  sake  a  deadlier  blow. 
Her  plighted  maiden  when  she  fearo 
For  him,  the  joy  of  her  young  yean^ 
Thinks  of  thy  fate,  and  ehcoks  her  tears. 

And  she  the  mother  of  thy  boys,  * 
Though  in  her  eye  and  &ded  eheek 
lis  rsMl  the  grief  she  will  not  speak. 

The  memory  of  her  hundred  joyi, 
And  even  she  who  gave  thee  bii-th, 
hnrill  by  their  pilgrini  drded  hearth, 
I  Talk  of  thy  doom  without  a  sigh. 
For  thou  art  fi*eedoin*s  now  and  Fame's, 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 
I .  That  were  soft  bom  to  die." 

Biy  way  of  contrast  to  the  above,  we  >YiU 
n  a  cottuterpiece,  ,  ' 


BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BBTAMT. 

*'  An  Indian  girl  was  sitting  whcr« 
Her  lover,  slain  in  battle^  sl^t; 
Iler  maidcH  veil,  her  own  black  hair. 

Came  down  o'er  eyes  tlisit  wept; 
Aud  wildly,  iu  hor  woodland  tongue. 
This  sad  and  simple  lay  she  sung : 

"  *  I've  pul!cd  away  the  slimbs  that  grew 
Too  close  ubovo  thy  sleeping  head. 

And  broke  the  forest  boughs  that  threw 
Their  shadows  o'er  thy  bed, 

That,  shining  from  tho  sweet  south-west. 

The  buiiheaius  might  rejoice  luy  re»t. 

** '  lb  was  a  weary,  weary  road 

Tliat  It'll  tliec  to  the  plea-ant  coast, 
A\  uci  u  Luuu,  iu  hid  sciuue  abode, 

1  last  met  thy  father's  ghost ; 
Whore  cvcrla.sting  uutumu  lies 
On  yellow  woodii  aud  suuuy  skiea* 

•  'Twas  I  the  broidcrcd  mocscn  made. 
That  shod  tliee  for  that  distant  land} 

*Twas  I  thy  bow  and  arrows  laid 
Besiege  thy  still  coid  hand ; 

Thy  bow  in  many  a  battle  bent» 

Thy  arrows  never  vainly  sent. 

•*  *  With  wampum  belts  I  crossed  thy  breast. 
And  wrapped  thee  in  the  bison's  hide, 

Aud  laid  the  food  that  pleased  thee  best. 
In  plenty,  by  thy  side, 

Aud  decked  thee  bi-avcly,  as  became 

A  warrior  of  illustrious  muno. 

*•  *  Thou'rt happy  now,  for  thou  hast  passed 
The  long  dark  journey  of  the  gmve. 

And  in  the  land  of  light,  at  luat. 
Hast  joined  the  good  and  brave ; 

Amid  the  Hushed  and  balmy  air, 

The  bravest  aud  the  lovlicst  there. 

"  '  Yet,  oft  to  thine  own  Indian  maid 
Even  there  thy  thoughts  will  eai'tbwai'd 
Btmy, — 

To  her  who  sifcs  where  thou  wert  laid. 

And  weeps  the  hours  away, 
Yet  almost  can  lior  grief  foi-get 
To  think  that  thou  dost  love  her  yet 

*♦  '  And  Ihou,  by  one  of  tho  re  still  lakes 

That  iu  a  shining  cluster  lie. 
On  which  tho  south  wind  searccly  breaks 

The  image  of  the  sky, 
A  bower  for  thcc  ami  me  has  made 
Beneath  the  many  - colored  shade. 

" '  And  thou  dost  wait  and  watch  to  meet 

My  spirit  s-ent  to  join  the  blessed, 
And,  wondering  what  detains  my  feet 
*  From  tho  briglit  land  of  Uat, 
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Dost  seem,  in  every  sound,  to  hear 
The  rostli^g  of  my  footatops  near." 

From  tlic  painc  author,  ns  illnstratlve  of  his 
biilliantdiversity  of  stylo,  toko  the  following — 

SONG  OP  WOOINO. 

'♦Dost  thou  idly  ask  to  hear 

At  what  gentle  seasons 
Kyiuubs  relent,  when  lovers  near, 

l*r(.'S3  the  teiulercst  reasons  '? 
Ah,  they  give  their  f  lilh  too  ofb 

To  the  careless  wooer; 
M oidena*  heaarts  are  always  soft, 

Wotdd  that  men's  were  truer  t 

"Woo  the  fair  one,  when  around 

Early  birds  are  singing ; 
Wht3n,  o*cr  all  the  fragrant  ground 

Karly  herbs  arc  sprniging  : 
When  the  brooksidc,  bank,  and  grov«, 

All  with  blossoms  laden, 
Sbino  with  beauty,  breathe  of  lovo»— 

Woo  the  timid  maiden. 

**  Woo  her  when,  with  rosy  bhish. 

Summer  eve  is  sinking ; 
"When,  on  rills  that  softly  gOSh, 
HtuvA  arc  softly  wiukiug; 


When,  throui^  boughs  that  knit  the  bowtr. 
Moonlight  gleams  are  stealing  , 

Woo  her,  till  the  gentle  hour 
Wake  a  gentler  feeling. 

**  Woo  her,  when  autumnal  dyes 

Tinge  the  woody  mountain ; 
When  the  dropping  foliage  lies 

In  the  weedy  fountain, 
Let  the  scene,  that  tells  how  fast 

Youth  is  passing  over, 
Warn  her,  in  her  bloom  is  pasi^ 

To  secnre  her  lover. 

^'  Woo  her,  when  the  north  winds  call 
At  the  latiaoe  nightly  ,* 

Wlien,  within  the  cheerful  hall, 

IJlazo  the  faggots  brightly ; 
While  the  wind  and  tempest  round 

Sweeps  the  landscape  hoary. 
Sweeter  in  her  ear  shall  sound 

Love's  delightful,  story." 


In  tho  ensuing  number  shall  be.  given  the 
life  of  £dgar  Pee,  one  of  th«  most  uelaoeboly 
romances  of  real  life — and  ono  of  the  mm 
exquisite  poets  of  America. 


LESSOJS^S  mOM  HISTO&Y. 


Tub  reader  raay  look  through  the  book  of 
History,  but  he  will  find  no  chapter  headed  j 
with  tho  name  of  Heraclides,  and  when  he  { 
lirtds  mention  of  that  nnmo,  even  in  tho  pages 
of  tho  pi-ofcssiug  democrat,  ho  will  hud  it . 
coupled  with  ceusure  and  contumely.  *  From ' 
such  channels  alone  can  we  learn  the  life  of 
Heraclides — and  the  man  against  whom  he 
strugglcil,  bmve,  heroic,  and  sUitesmaulikc, . 
is  made  to  overshadow  him  with  a  blaze  of! 
glory.    That  man  was  Dion.   Dion  oppears 
in  a  liglit  all  the  more  favourable,  because  he 
too  oi  iiused  tryauny.    But  Dion  wished  to 
destroy  a  tyrant^  in  order  to  replace  him  by 
an  aristocratic  republic.    Henolides  wished 
to  subvert  tho  same  tyr.'.ut,  in  order  to  re- 
place him  by  a  deDwcrattc  rcpubUc ;  and  in 
8)  doing,  he,  of  course,  was  forced  to  contend 
against  Dion  also.    Dion,  possessing  unusual 
advantages  of  wealth  and  soldiers,  \isingtheju 
must  guilautly,  sulluriug  as  he  did,  and  ex- 
periencing a  vast  amount  of  treachery,  there- 
lore,  lia.s  enlisted  the  cla.ss-sympathies  of  the 
class-historian.     He  enlists  oiir  Hy;npathies 
also — for  ho  was  undoubtedly  a  great  niau — 
but,  stnigf(ling  under  all  this  combination  of 
disadvantages,  we  point  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  Horadidee,  without.,  at  theeaaie 


time,  wishing  to  disparage  hi&.  admiration  of 
what  there  was  gi-eat  in  Dioa/  Also,  theit 
nino-tenths  of  this  world'a  BTiittni  are 
antagonistic  !  "What  a  paradise  this  world 
might  be,  if  tho  good  qualities  of  enemies 
would  unite  in  one  good  canso  I  > 

The  scene  of  Iho  eventful  history  aboat  40 
be  narrated,  lies  in  Sicily — at  a  time  when 
Sicily  was  a  mighty  state — befora  CartlMfe 
bad  fallep-^Mbte  lUmhaafliseB.teitil.iMMr 
— before  Athens  and  ^arta  bad  snnk  iitto  tlM 
tomb  of  empires,  and  Corinth  had  perished  in 
its  grave  of  flame.  Great  deeds  were  abroad 
upon  the  .world, — great  changes  were  operatkig 
among  mankind — great  men  were  rising  over 
the  level  of  humanity,— and  the  living  stepaof 
Plato,  were  trampling  like  a  suuriae,  ea  the 
clouds  of  mental  iwrlneM.  ...  . 

One  of  the  noblest  and  migbtissioitiiwlltt 
world  at  that  timo  was  Syracuse,  upon  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  Its  old  republieaiLin^ 
stitations.had  leog  been  giving  way  beffji  s  Ifca 
march  of  wealth.  The  riches  of  the  wecld  viine 
flowing  into  tho  ports  of  that  commeroial  eity, 
wealth  was  allowed  to  centre  in  a  few 
and,  again,  invariaUt  •aweqaenMj- 
repeated  innumerable  timst ! — tratk, 
leamedi  despite  the ' 
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MNfl^ctpoltam  wrt  kbH  from  the  contrast 
of  the  too-poor  and  the  too-ricb,  a  crowned 
monarchy  sUlked  over  the  protrtmtion  of  the 

By  thew  ofratinntMioes,  Dionysius  the  elder 
had  been  enabled  to  leisc  the  Government  of 

Sicily.  He  marriod  the  danghterof  Himocratos, 
a  Jjvracusan.  But  monarchy  Qti'w^  uneasily 
atnnt  on  the'iieeks  of  the  once- free  Syra- 
ciisans,  a  series  of  insurrections  broke  out>— 
and  in  one  of  tlicso  the  tyrant's  wife  was  so 
touch  abused  in  her  person,  that  she  put  an 
cn^lp  hereziBtence. 

It  is  of  no  mo,  however,  to  trv  to  introdueo 
a  form  of  government  ajtei'  its  time,  nnv  more 
than  before  it.    The  Syracusans  had  iconic 
unfitted  for  Jiberty— an  insurrection  might 
restore  tliem  freedom,  but  it  would  never  enabte 
them  to  Jxep  it.    A  degcrtnratc  prnplc  never 
can  be  free.    If  they  decapitate  one  tyrant, 
•liotiior  will  rise  in  hfs  place— for  the  possi- 
bility of  tyranny  lies  not  in  Uft  of  the  one,  hut 
in  (he demoraliiation  of  th  e  m  «??  y.    Dion vaius, 
accordingly  triumphed,  and  firmly  establishod 
Ws  powor.    *•  When  Dionysius,"  gays  the 
historian,  "  was  confinned  in  liis  gOTemrnent, 
he  married  two  wives  at  the  same  time.  One 
was  Doris,  a  native  of  Loerts  ;  the  other  Aris- 
lonaelie,  the  daughter  of  Hipparinus,  who 
was  a  principal  person  In  Syraense,  and  col. 
lenj^e  with  Dionysius,  vrhpn  lit?  was  first  ap- 
poinM.gcne/ai  of  the  Sicilian  forces.    It  is 
■sK-Om  Ifo  BUUTied  these  wives  on  the  same 
day.    It  ii  not  certain  which  he  enjoyed  first, 
^1lt  he  was  impartial  in  his  kindness  to  them  ; 
lor  both  attended  hira  at  his  table,  and  alter- 
nately ^rtook  of  his  bed.    As  Doria  had  the 
nisfortunO'  of  being  a  foreigner,  the  Syracusans 
•ought  every  means  of  obtiirjinn^  the  jji-cfcrence 
for  their  countrywoman.*    But  it  was  more 
than  eqnitliilent  fo  this  disadvantage,  that  she 
bid' the  honour  of  giving  Dlonyslns  his  eldest 
?on.   Aristomache,  on  the  contmry,  was  a  long 
timebnrren,  though  the  king  was  extremely 
fcllliBii  of  having  children  by  her;  and  put  to 
)e«lfc'lbe  mother  of  Doris,  upon  a  auppotitton 
hat  sfa«l  liad  ]^rtvented  her  eoneeption  by 
lotions." 

f)mi  was  the  brother  of  Aristomaclie,  and 
<>  iMk,  mil  icoeived  by  Dionysius,  who  gave 

■im  a  pension.    He  studied  under  the  auspi- 
e«  of  l^e  illustrious  Plato,  and,  tlinugh  he 
bettl  educated  under  a  tyrant  in  the  prin- 
les  of  servility,  soon  rceeiTed  a  tinge  of 


lolier  thon|;ht  from  llic  in'^tructions  of  that 
rcat  philosopher.  Caught  witli  entluisiasni 
•r  tte  doctrines  of  Plato,  Dion,  wiUi  tlje  sim- 
•Seitv  of  a  young  mim,  thought  Dionyshis 
M  wlMtf  mmi  to  loocinitlio  same  inproh 

*  ■  ■^•'o  must  the  manhood  of  a  people 

eniambn;  wbtn.  the  object  of  fHefr  dllbrts  Is  based 

rx*the  favoTsrilism  of  a  tyrant  for  hJs  amour.  But 

aigiUfc  imtsiy  olfcirnwiy  nfarriie|.  ^ 


sion  be  had  gained  hirasolf.  At  lenj^th  ho 
mdnood  the  tyrant  to  summon  Piato  to  his 
court.  Bat  Dion  soon  disooverod  his  mistake  • 

tyrants  cannot  bear  to  hear  tho  truth ;  and 
''being  unable  to  answer  the  arguments  of 
the  philosopher,  he  expressed  his  resentment 
against  those  whoseeoied  to  listen  to  himwitli 
pleasure.  At  last,  Jm  was  extremely  exaspo- 
rat«d,  and  asked  I'lato  '  what  business  ho  had 
in  Sicily  r  Plato  answered,  '  I  caiuc  to  seek 
an  honest  man.'  \And  so  then,'  wpHcd 
the  tyrant,  "  it  scorns  you  have  lest  your  la- 
bour." Dionysius  forthwiLh  had  I'JiiU)  scizr^l 
oarried  on  ship-board,  and  sold  as  a  slave  to 
tho  inhabitants  of  Algina. 

Dionysius  had  three  children  by  Doris,  and 
four  bv  Aristomache,  whereof  two  were  daugh- 
ters, Sophrosyno  and  Arete.  The  formci^of 
these  was  married  to  his  eldest  son,  also  called 
Dionysius  ;  the  latter  tu  lur  brother,  Thcari- 
des,  and  alter  his  deatli,  to  herunole,  Dion, 

Thns  much  it  is  necessary  to  prcmiso,  to 
understand  the  social  position  aud  influence 
of  Dion. 

At  last,  time  and  excess  did  their  work  on 
the  tyrant.  In  his  last  illness  Dion  would 
have  applied  to  him  in  behalf  of  the  children 
of  Armoniaelte,  botthc  physicians  were  before 
hand  with  him,  and  prevented  this  attempt 
to  raise  tlie  family  interest,  by  givin;;  tlio 
^yif^g  tyrant  a  sleeping  potion,  which  scut 
hira  sleeping  till  tho  oraek  of  doom. 

Dionysius,  tho  eldest  son  of  the  departed 
monarch,  now  mounted  the  throne,  and  bein*' 
a  very  young  man,  the  wise  aud  mature  Dion 
obtained  vast  influence  in  his  councils.  A  war 
with  Carthago  im]»cnding,  Dion  offered  to  tit 
out  and  maintain  a  tic  t  t  f  fifty  gallics  at  his 
own  expense.  Diouyt»ius  was  p"'e.iscd,  but  his 
coartiers  made  a  lever  of  this,  to  prepare  the 
ultimate  fall  of  Dion.  They  represented  this 
as  a  trick,  whereby  Dion  meant  to  make  ]»im- 
self  master  of  the  sea,  and  thus  dethrone  tho 
king;  and  led  the  latter  through  one  conti- 
nuous round  of  tile  most  shameless  debauchery. 

It  is  said,  this  young  prince  -would  continuo 
the  scene  of  intoxicatiun  for  ninety  days  with* 
out  intermission,  duriojf  wbieli  time  no  sober 
person  was  admitted  to  his  court." 

Dion  tried  to  counteract  the  growing  en- 
mity of  iJionysius  by  improving  his  mind,  and 
giving  him  a  taste  for  philosophy,  and  a  iovo 
of  f  irtne,  in  both  of  which,  aeebrdiiig  to  ti  e 
unimpeached  testimony  of  historians,  Dion 
greatly  exeelled. 

"  The  young  Dionysius  was  not,  naturally, 
tho  worst  of  princes ;  but  his  father  being  a*p- 
prcliensivo  tliat,  if  his  mind  wcro  improved 
by  science,  and  the  conversation  of  wise  and 
virtuous  men,  he  miglit  some  day  or  other 
think  of  depriving  bim  of  bis  kingdom,  Icefkt 
him  in  close  confinement ;  where,  through  ig- 
.Doranoe,  and  wftnt  of  other  owploymenti  ho 
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snrawd  Mimelf  ivfth  maklog  little  oiiarfots, 

eandlesticks,  wooden  chain",  and  tables."  • 

All  tyrants  are  cownrds  too.  The  elder 
Dionysius  "  was  so  suspicious  of  all  mankind, 
and  M  wreteMly  timoroof,  that  he  would  not 
mifer  »  barber  to  share  him,  but  hnd  hU  hair 
singed  o(f  with  a  live  coal  by  one  of  hia  own 
attendants.  Neither  his  brother  nor  his  son 
«tr»  admlitod  into  bis  chamber  in  tbeir  own 
clothes,  but  were  first  stripped  and  examined 
by  the  sentinels,  and,  after  that,  were  obliged 
to  put  on  such  clothes  as  wero  provided  for 
ihmn.  When  his  brother  Leptincs  was  once 
describing  the  situation  of  a  place,  ho  took  a 
spear  from  one  of  the  guards  to  trace  the  plan, 
upon  which  Dionysius  was  extremely  offended, 
and  oansed  tlw  soldier,  who  had  given  up  his 
■pear,  to  be  put  to  death.  He  was  afraid,  he 
said,  of  the  sense  and  sagacity  of  his  friends  j 
iMcause  be  knew  they  must  think  it  more 
•l^ible  to  govern,  than  to  obey.  He  slew  Mar- 
■ysSt  whom  he  had  advanced  to  a  considerable 
military  command,  merely  because  Marsyas 
bad  dreamed  that  he  killed  him ;  for  he  con- 
eladed  that  this  dream  by  night  was  ooeaskmed 
by  some  similar  suggestion  of  the  day.  Yet 
even  this  timorous  and  suspicions  wretch  was 
offended  with  Plato,  because  he  would  not  allow 
him  to  be  the  most  valiant  man  in  tlio  worid." 

The  same  fear  is  exhibitei  In  all  ages  bj  all 

who  wrongfully  poesess  and  monopolize  power  ; 
witness  the  terror  of  the  rich  at  the  unarmed 
and  peaceful  demonstration  of  April  10, 1848  ! 

Dionysius  began  to  listen  to  the  exhortation 
of  his  minister — whom,  from  mere  indolence, 
he  kept  still  in  the  high  offices  of  the  state, 
as  he  saved  him  the  trouble  of  governing  in  his 
own  person.  The  disposition  of  the  king  being 
pliant,  a  pliancy  encreascd  by  the  inexperience 
of  youth — he  was  induced  to  send  forPlito — 
and  with  great  ditiiculty  persuaded  the  philo- 
sopher to  retnm  to  Syraense.  His  reception 
was  M  magnificent  as  that  of  a  conqueror,  and 
as  Plato  confined  liirnsilf  to  shewing  how  he 
could  rule  more  firmly  by  the  love  of  the 
peopls^  than  bj  their  fear,  he  soon  gained  a 
considwablo  aseendaaoy  over  the  mind  of  the 
prince. 

A  magnificent  spectacle,  almost  unparalleled, 
is  hero  aflbrded,  of  the  power  of  truth  and 

philosophy  ! 

Behold  a  prostrate  people — sunken  in  abject 
servility;  behold  an  imps#sioned,  impetuous, 
ifTCsponsibie  yonng  tyrant ;  and  liehota  one  old 
ipan  come  across  the  sea,  to  soften  the  heart  ot 
the  ruler,  and  to  grenten  the  spirit  of  th9  peo- 
ple by  his  quiet  teach  log  \ 

*  Such  Is  thedioaA^ants  have  of  truth  and 
enlightenment.  Thus,  as  Dionysius  tried  to  keep 
his  own  AOQ  in  ignoranoe,  ail  tyrants,  whether  a 
t7?ant'e^s#»,  or  a  tyrant^iii^itfduaJ,  try  to  keep 
y\f>  fint!?9  popuUtlow  in  ignopivnoe  foF  thi  


Such  was  the  effect  of  Plato's  teaching  en 

the  dissolute  young  tyrant,  that  soon  *'  an  un- 
usual decorum  was  observed  in^  the  entertain- 
ments at  court,  and  a  sobriety  in  the  oonduct 
of  the  courtiers  t  while  the  king  answered  all 
to  whom  ho  gave  audience  in  a  very  obliging 
manner.  The  desire  of  learning,  and  the  study 
of  philosophy  were  become  geneial;  and  the 
several  apartraenU  of  the  royal  palace  were 
like  so  maiiv  schools  of  geometricians,  full  of 
the  dust  in  which  the  studente  describe  their 
mathematical  figarps.  Not  long  after  thii. 
at  a  solemn  saeriftee  in  the  citadel,  when  the 
herald  prayed,  as  usual,  for  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  government,  Dionysius  ia  said  to 
have  cried,  '  How  long  will  yoo  eotttiatM  to 

enrse  me  f* " 

The  enemies  of  Dion  now  had  a  certain 
Philistus,  a  man  of  great^  learning,  but  a 
staunch  advocate  of  despotie  monarchy,  re* 
ealled  ftom  esilsb  in  order  to  pift  hin  afM 

Plato. 

Philistus,  it  is  said,  had  private  commerce 
with  the  mother  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  with 
the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  king.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  T.cptines,  (the  old  king's  hro- 
ther),  who  had  two  daughters  by  a  married 
woman,  whom  he  had  debauched,  gave  one  of 
them  In  marriage  to  Philistus;  but  this  fcsf^f 
done  without  consulting  Dionysius,  he  was 
offended  ;  imprisoned  Lcptines's  mlatreas,  and 
banished  Phili&tus." 

This  was  the  instrnment  of  the  ahiolatisi 
faction.  At  the  same  time,  calttBuy  w«tb«il|r 
at  work. 

It  must  now  be  observed,  that  bnniNMi  tail 
sarfaeeofdebanchery,  this  gUttering  emisC 

royalty,  and  screened  by  the  apparently  nni- 
form  level  of  servility  and  degradation  in  which 
the  people  were  immersed,  a  demooratio  bsdj 
was  in  existenee— powerless  indeed,  Af  IM 
time,  but  still  watching  for  events,  and  evsr 
dangerous  to  the  continuance  of  the  monarchy. 
The  leaders  of  this  party  were  Hbracuoxs  and 
Theodoses— and  here  first  their  names  ais 
mentioned  by  the  historian.  Of  the  antece- 
dents of  Ileiaclides  we  are  utterly  ignorant. 
But  he,  and  the  small  knot  of  fine  spirits 
around  him,  were  the  livins  altar  on  wbisft^fsi 
which  alone,  the  flame  of  Hberty,  the  Um^lt 
ight  the  future,  still  was  glowing. 

The  courtiers  accused  Dion  of  being  in  eor« 
rcspondenee  with  these  ment  and  toU  the  kiof 
that  ho  was  l>eing  amused  like  a  child  with 
philosophy  and  mathematics  in  order  that  the 
astute  demagogue  mightenjoytherealsovereu^ 
power,  and  share  it  with  the  oUMMi-tf  4Mi 
tomache. 

This  roused  the  pri(le  and  indignati<«  of 
Dionysius,  who,  unfortunately  intereepUd  s 
letter  from  Dion  to  |l|e  Qtipi^mkm^  ^ 
this  letter,  PioR  ei^hortad  tfce  0|ri)uii#9 
aifi^aas^dotV  PQt  to  bi^vp  an  ftBdi^MO  of 
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latter 


Thus  ended  the  attempt  to  reform  the 


p«tM  «oald  be  eoneliided  acoordin;   

to  their  wishes.  Whether  Dion  had  really  sold  |  government  of  Synunue,  by  oonvineiok  its 

himself  to  the  CifrthagcTiir^n,  or  whether  de-  tyrant  tlmfc  he  was  wrong,  and  Avmwg 
Birous  ot  seeing  peace  conciuUed,  he  wished,  by  how  betiutiful  virtue  is  !  There  are  many 
littpvewDce,  to  eoantenel  the  tnflaenee  of  the  I  rose-water  politicians  and  sentimeutaliste  of 
war-party-.thi8  letter  scaled  his  fall.  i  the  pr«sent  time,  who  have  the  same  Dotion 

Fhilistus  counjclled  the  king  to  invite  Dion  in  their  heads.  Make  tyrants  abdicate  power 
ooe  tiay  nnder  pretence  of  a  rcconciJiation,  by  showiii?  them  thnt  Equality  is  right?  Ha, 
wlMn,  walking  with  him  under  the  eaatle  wall :  ha !  they  know  that  it's  right  enough,  but  pre- 
en the  «ra-3hore,  the  king  showed  his  com- 1  cisely  m  the  degree  ui  which  they  know  this, 
pamon  the  intercepted  letter- refused  Dion  '  are  the  efforta  which  they  make  to  uphold 
permission  to  speak  in  his  defence— and,  '  wroni? 
having  foroed  biro  on  board  a  vessel,  whicb  lay ' 


there  for  the  purpose,  commanded  tbe  aailora 
to  set  him  ashore  in  Italv. 


The  king  now  sold  tho  ostatoa  of  Dion, 
and  appropriated  tho  money  to  his  own  use* 

He  had  long  before  stopped  his  rents,  and  he 


Considering  the  prccedenU  afforded  in  tbe  further  foroed  Arete,  Dioti's  wife,  who  had 
monarchy,  this  proeeedmg  was  lenient  enou-h  :  remained  in  Sicily,  to  mai  ry  a  courtier  named 
--^ttf,  by  the  public  it  was  ••generally  con- i  Timocintefl. 

demned  as  tyrannical  and  cruel."  The  demo- !  „r^n  ««.  iarf«j»«  A«„-I.t 
cratic  party  made  a  great  handle  of  it-for  '  /  Pt*'  «ay»  the  historian,  " fi<ntf  thought 
Dion  bad  the  sympathy  of  all  tbe  rich.  Diony-      ^  ^^'"S  but  war. 

sins  was  alarmed  at  the  discontent,  and  ac- '  ^^^^^  ^^'•'^^  fi'^^'^nccd  in  years  ; 

cordingly  allowed  Dion's  friends  two  ships,  tliat  <i""Bg  a  long  life  he  had  beheld  the  tyranny 
th(y  might  convey  his  treasures  to  the  exile,  i  ®f  Dionygius,  %vitbout  raising  a  hand,  except 
Tins  was  done,  and  tlieenormons  wealth  of  the  '  ^^at  ho  brought  Plato's  Toicc  within  reach  of 
banished  Syracusan  astonished  (he inliabitante  royal  ear:  but,  now,  that  liia  own  pro- 
of Greece,  where  he  resided.  The  king  even 
allewed  him  to  receive  the  undiminuhed  rental 
afhis  vast  estates  fn  Sielly.  He,  bewever, 
«onn  tnn?c  nn  opportunity  of  removing  Plato 
from  tho  island,  promising  him,  at  tho  same 
time,  that  he  would  rccal  Dion.  He  did  not 
keep  his  promise-^bttt,  being  fond  of  fame,  and 
rinbitions  of  being  spoken  well  of  by  the 
philosophei  s,  he  set  up  as  a  man  of  learning, 
kept  many  scientitic  men  about  his  court. 
He  even,  when  be  found  he  conid  not  eenqut  r 
\n  argument,  being  very  fond  of  disputations 
in  the  schools,  began  to  desire  tho  return  of 
Plato— a  return  to  which  he  obtained  the 
philosopher's  consent,  as  tlie  only  condition  on 
whifb  Dion  should  be  restored  to  favour.  Plato 
now  stood  in  higher  favour  than  ever — but,  as 
be  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  king's  pro- 
wise,  respecting  Di«in,  a  quarrel  ensued  be- 
twcpn  them,  rtdr'  PI.ilo  was  sent  out  of  the 
itklaud,  after  having  been  plaeed  under  a  sort 
sf  confinement,  and  his  very  life  endangered. 
Archy  tap,  one  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophers, 
«ent  Agally  to  (Irmmrl  Plato's  instant  libera 
^n.  Tbe  king  accorded  it,  in  order  not  to 
break  entirely  with  the  philosophers,  and  lose 
hia  reputation,  of  which  be  was  very  vain,  as  a 
nian  of  learning.  Mc  rren  gave  Plato  pom- 
pous entertainment?,  preparatory  to  his  de- 
parture. At  one  of  tlieu),  however,  he  could 
not  help  ssylof I  suppose,  Plato^  when  you 
rp'nrn  to  your  companions  in  the  academy,  my 
iaalts  wili  often  be  the  subject  of  your  eonver- 
■rtion  •  « I  hope,'  answered  Plato,  <  we  shall 
D«rer  lH  so  nueh  at  a  loss  for  subjects,  in  the 
academy,  as  to  talk  of  you.'  "    The  abaahed 

SWRt  shrunk  at  tho  r^>p?oof,  Af>d  h;\Btci|^ 


perty  was  to\ioliod,  his  own  homo  invaded— 
now,  despite  ago  and  distance,  he  could  rush 
to  arms,  or,  to  put  tho  most  charitable  con* 
atniction.  the  remcdv,  v  hich  had  been  ea^ 
in  the  day  of  bis  influenco  and  power,  whi<^ 
he  had  neglected  nnder  tho  idle  dretun  that 
men  could  be  persuaded  to  commit  social  and 
political  Btucide,  just  because  it  was  right  that 
they  should  do  so,  —  that  remedy  ho  wait . 
driren  to  adq>t  at  the  eleventh  boor. 

Let  all  ft'iends  of  tho  people  take  wwninff 
from  tills  fact!  It  is  pret^nant  with  amofal 
for  the  (lay  in  which  wo  live. 

Dion  now  determined  on  invadinghis  native 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  dctbronin*  the  Icing; 
He  had,  by  tueans  of  his  groat  rlehoa  and  hia 
learning,  obtained  groat  influence  in  Greece  ; 
and  had  gone  frQjn  town  to  town  strength- 
ening his  interest.  Spcnsippus,  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends,  aspiired  him  of  tho 
smouldering  discontent  in  Sicily.  There  were 
1,000  exiles,  wliom  the  king  had  banished, 
yet  sot  more  than  twenfy-five  gave  in  their 
names  to  join  the  cxpcditi:  li.  Nothing 
daunted,  the  island  of  Zacyuthus  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  place  of  meeting.  Here  tlie 
whole  army  amounted  to  less  than  800  men. 
Thry  lin  l  assembled,  ignorant  of  the  object 
of  the  enterprise,  lliey  were  some  of  the 
most  renowned  soldiers  of  the  age,  who  had 
signalised  themselves  in  many  eagsgomonts  | 
but,  when  they  heard  that  it  was  against  the 
mighty  Dionysius  they  were  proceeding — de: 
fended  as  he  was  in  a  fortified  capital,  with 
an  almost  irnpi'egnable  citadel,  by  the  finest 
armies  and  the  largest  ileeto  of  thf  toe^*-^ 
tie  w&ro  d!^i6.*rtouod, 
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and  vnt\\  this  handful  of  men  to  dare  the 
gigantic  vcutuie. 

Ho  gavo  a  parting  aacrifiee  and  festival, 

displaying  his  eiiornirnis  trcasiii'f^-^  in  g-'hl  and 
Eilvcr ;  an<l  as  hi.s  wcnlth  glittered  around  and 
his  whito  hair  ilutlcied  in  tho  breeze,  those 
present  took  courage,  saying,  "  A.  man  so 
rich,  old,  and  so  wise,  woiihl  surely  never 
make  such  nu  atteuapt^  were  ho  not  certain 
of  the  result." 

Accordingly  they  all  cnibarlced.  It  is  it n 
l)os.^iblo  nnt  to  aJmirc  tho  com'ago  of  tho 
leader.  Several  omens,  a.s  usual,  iu  those 
bupurbiiliuub  ages,  happened  on  both  aides. 
At  Dlon*8  sacrifico  nu  eclipse  of  the  moon 
occurred,  and  suddenly  ttnitied  Li-fi  k'n^H 

"  Tt  portrrds  tlnit  BomcthiDL'  lon;:^  hrilliant 
will  bo  HUiidculy  oUcured.  Tho  reign  of  the 
tyrant  is  at  an  end,"  was  the  ready  answer 

A  swam  of  bees  settled  on  the  stem  of  his 
ship,  "Alas!"  said  the  divlno,  "the  rrmt 
afF.iirs  winch  Dion  prosecutes,  after  iluurisking 
fur  a  tiine,  will  come  to  nothing  T' 

On  tho  other  hand,  nn  eagle  snatched  a  fave* 

'  lin  from  one  of  tho  kind's  gnards,  and  threw 
it  in  the  sea.  "  The  eagle  is  Jove's  minister— 
the  javelin  the  emblem  of  power — the  gods  take 
the  soTereignty  from  Dionyaius." 

Tlie  king's  pigs  farrowed  withont  eats :  "e 
sign  that  the  people  would  gire  ear  to  liim  no 

lonjjer."  Not  very  complimentary,  in  com- 
paring the  people  to  the   swinish  multitude." 

Sinii!ar  omens  may  always  be  found  by  those 
who  seek  for  them — but  the  fact  and  the  inter 
prctation  is  characteristic  of  the  age. 

The  little  expedition  sailed  in  two  trans- 
ports, accompanied  by  another  smaller  Teasel, 
and  two  more  of  thirty  oars. 

After  being  nearly  cast  awny  on  the  i^rcat 
Syrtis  (near  the  present  Tripoli),  and  m- 
oountertn^  the  most  imminent  danger,  they  at 
lengtli arrived  at  the  small  town  of  Minos,  on  the 
southern  coa-^t  of  Sicilv.  This  town  betonscd 
to  the  Carthagenians,  and  jiras  governed  by 
SynaluB,  a  friend  of  Dion.  The  govemor, 
not  knowing  to  whom  the  fleet  belonged,  ^ied 
to  prevent  the  landing.  The  soldiers  leaped 
out  of  their  vessels  in  arms ;  hut  Dion,  out  of 
friendship  for  Synalus,  forbade  them  to  commit 
any  vioknce.  However,  they  drove  in  their 
opponents,  and  enter! n;^'  the  to^vn  in  a  spirited 
cuarge,  together  with  the  fugitivea,  took  pos- 
senion  of  it  without  bloodshed.  As  soon  as 
the  governor  and  Dion  met,  the  latter  relieved 
tho  fears  of  hia  old  friend,  restored  the  town  to 
him,  and  was  mtwifioently  entertained  in 
return,  witia  all  Ms  soldiers. 

It  so  happened,  that  the  time  of  the  invasion 
was  nmst  propitirvu'^.  Dionysius  having  left 
shortly  i  •  r<>ro,  with  60  ships  for  Italy.  Dion, 
aoeordiik^l y,  left  his  usdsss  arms  and  baggage 
with  Bynalus,  and,  the  latter  having  engaged 
to  transmit  them  to  him  wheoeTer  wanted. 


the  invader  pushed  on,  with  his  little  baad«  for 
Syraease» 

Two  hundred  of  the  Agrigentineeavalry,  who 

inhabi*rrl  thr  country  about'Ecnomtis,  revolted, 
and  joined  him  on  the  inarch,  and  tho  inhabit- 
ants of  Gela  followed  tbeir  eiample. 

Vith  these  inadwiuate  forces,  Dion  prepared 
to  assault  the  mighty  tyrant  in  his  capiul. 
There  the  news  of  the  invasion  had  spread  tho 
greatest  excitement.  The  people  were  in  all 
but  tumult,  and  the  strong  armed  force  of 
government  alone  kept  them  within  the  limits 
of  obedience. 

The  governor,  too,  of  Syracuse,  the  ?ery 
aamo  Tiujocrates  who  had  forcibly  n:arrt<^ 
Dion's  wife,  was  611od  with  no  ordinary  terror. 
In  the  person  of  that  invader  lie  beheld,  not 
only  the  indi;:^nnnt  patriot,  hut  the  avenging 
husband  como  to  seek  retribution  and  revenge 
i  :vci  y  moment  he  feared  to  hear  the  clang e(  i 
battle  beneath  tho  wal!^5,  the  roar  of  insurrec- 
tion in  the  streets,  ami  to  sec  the  wliitc-haited 
head  of  the  avenger  rise  tiutaiening  above  U» 
battlements.   There  is  something  of  middle- 
ago  romance  in  this  scene  of  classic  times  :  the  I 
tyrant  spoiler— tho  captive  wife— the  avenging 
iiusband,  and  the  gallant  rebcuo  1    There  is 
something  of  mysterious  Providence  In  e»c»y 
act  of  this  surprising  drama-- the  omens  that 
preceded  it^tlie  circumstances  that  attended. 
Timucratcs,  with  the  vigilance  of  fear,  if  not 
of  courage,  was  almost  ubiquitous  in  the  ctiy 
— every  post  was  strengthened,  every  guard  i 
was  doublud  ;  and  the  most  urgent  letters 
were  scut  oli  to  Dionysius  in  Italy,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  invasion,  and  pressing  hia 
recall.     Tho  messenger  was  passing  with 
tlie  despatches    through    the    territory  of  , 
Uhegium,  in  lUiy,  to  Caulonia,  where  the 
tyrant  then  was,  when  he  met  anacquaintai.ee 
of  his  returning  home  with  a  newly  offixed 
sacrifice  ;  and  having  taken  a  little  of  t!)e  flesh 
fur  his  own  use,*  he  made  the  beat  of  hxs  way. 
At  night,  however,  overoome  with  fatign^  as 
lay  down  to  sleep  by  the  roadside.    A  wolf, 
alhircd  by  the  smell  of  the  flcsli,  came  U}> 
while  he  was  thus  sleeping,  and  carried  otfthe 
sacriScial  meat,  together  with  the  bagof  letlSA 
to  which  it  was  fastened.    When  the  cairier 
awoke,  finding,  to  his  astonishmenl,  that  h;s 
dcspatctua  were  nowhere  to  be  found,  and 
bcin'4  fearful  of  facing  Dionysius  wittieut  them, 
ho  absconded,  t  and  thus  a  oonsidetaUe  timo 
elapsed  before  the  monarch  VMS  awaM  of  ^ 
invasion  of  his  kingdom. 

*  To  carry  home  part  of  the  victim,  and  toei>p 
any  part  of  it  to  any  person  that  th«  bearer  xuct. 
were  acts  of  religion. 

+  The  liistormn  doc?  not  tP.W  n=:  how  the  m?-- 
oenger  or  anybody  «Lse  found  out  tbat  a  wo(f  wa« 
the  thief.  But  we  wUlpnsmne  Ik  nisiMlii  iM 
ceremd  to  have  been  ao.  .  i  ■ 
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WorkuiJE-men  !  da  not  let  the  grievances 
aqder  vhioli  you  suflRv  veimun  a  secret  be- 
tween you,  tlio  sufterer,  nnd  your  master,  its 
inflictor,  Thcro  is  often  far  too  much  disinclina- 
tion to  pubiiau  thoir  wrongs,  on  the  part  of  the 
tndet,  for  wlutt  reason  hi  to  mo  utterly  un- 
accountable !  Recently  I  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  trade's  bodies,  telling  in'>  t!iey 
did  not  Uku  to  lot  the  public  know  any  thing 
about  tbeir  grieTaoces ;  they  thoogbt  it  best  to 
keep  thciu  to  themselves  I 

Thii?  it  has  beeii  :  c«ch  trade  has  sulTercd 
iu  sileuce — has  fought  its  own  battle  »iuglc« 
banded— baa  turned  its  back  on  Itsbrctbren, 
and,  n?  a  nrcpssary  result,  most  of  them  have 
succiinil  1!  and  those  that  have  still  tnain- 
taiued  tiienisclvcs,  owing  to  peculiar  caustes, 
art  beginning  to  fall  now ;  those  that  hjivebeen 
hitherto  untouched,  and,  therefore,  sUj)posed 
they  were  irivLi!norahle  for  ever,  are  now  bc- 
ginnlug  to  iind,  tliat  over  the  proiitrate  bodies  of 
their  brother-trades  the  hostile  marah  of  capital 
Is  rearliing  themselves  at  last. 

Trumpet  forth  your  wroiv^H  to  the  \voild  ! 
C'uY  LOUD  1  Cuv  Lijso  I  and,  rest  assured,  such 
a  public  feeling  will  be  organised — ^sucb  a  bond 
oi  unintiwill  he  ratified,  as  it  will  piove  im- 
jjossiblc  for  capital  to  rcsiat.    Don't  su|)pose 
that  by  folding  your  arms  a(td  sigiitn^  to 
Yourselves,  yon  can  improve  your  condition ; 
Imt  shnut,  '*  Those  are  m^/  wrongs  I  John,  Tom, 
Dick,   Harry,  what  are  yours?    Let's  make 
common  cause!"     **  A  fellow-feeling  makes 
tM  wondrous  kind,*'  says  Shakespcre ;  and  the 
coitvictiou  of  sufTcring  from  one  common  enemy 
will   raHy  the  sufferers  in  one  band  for  one 
common  object — the  destruction  of  that  enemy. 
The  enemy  U  the  capttalitt'daet  of  gitat  eu- 
ployers.    fielleve  me,  as  long  as  you  thus 
meekly  suffer,  or  feebly  strugi^le  in  isolated 
boiiie:^,  &0  loa^  you  may  bo  complimented  ou 
your  "  admirable  patienoe  nnder  unexampled 
suffering,**  (and  v  bur  patience  IS  admirable, 
—  it  \^  .nstonishiug — it  is  culpable,  cr'mtnal, 
biasplicmous  1) — but,  rest  assured,  liiut  pa- 
tienee  will  meet  its  merited  reward — oppression 
and  contempt.    What  can  equal  the  infatua- 
tion  of  being  reluctant  to  publish  your  grie- 
vances to  the  world  *    What  earthly  rciwon 
ejm  yoa  have  for  such  reluctance  ?  Uead  the 
excellent  exposure  of  the  further  robberies 
]>ractiscd  by  the emplovinir  class,  in  the  follovv- 
iu^  letter  from  "A  W  oriiing-niau"  of  ivcw- 
teWD.    He  there  says,  pet  pie  won't  believe  in 
tlio  truth  fif  the  general  mibcry  and  oppres- 
sion ;   they  admit  it  is  so  in  the  ir  uhj  with 
wiiicb  they  just  happen  to  be  ac(^uaiuied,  but 
iliaC»  gcaeraUy  speaking,  all  other  trades  are 
in  a  prosperous  condition.    This  comes  of  your 
not  ^nisiif,  a  Toic^  to  your  grlevaooes.  Hun- 


dreds of  thousands  of  working-men,  tens  of 
thousands  of  small  sbop4coepers,  who  are  now 

neutral  or  even  hostile,  would  be  with  us,  if 
they  but  knew  t!)«  real  truth  as  to  tho  condi- 
tion of  labour,  and  its  treatment  by  tixo  great 
employer. 

Let  mo  then  implore  you  to  raise  your 
voic"!  in  your  own  belialf.  The  child  when  it 
IS  hurt  cries  aloud  ;  but  labour  when  it  is  hurt 
remsins  mute  as  the  jaded  and  crippled  borne  I 

Week  after  week  I  make  a  fresh  appeal  to 
you.  Here  is  an  organ  kept  open  for  you  at 
serious  inconvenience — aX  how  much  itol  do  not 
tvrs  to  m«nfio»t~~nnremnnerated,  but  not  less 
willing  lahiiur,  for  you  to  avail  yourselves 
of  it;  to  forward  n  statement  of  your  wrongs 
and  sufferings  costs  you  nothing,  but  may 
benefit  you.  These  ' '  Notesl*  *  i|ow  cirenlate,  to 
a  certain  extent,  among  all  classes;  anti  mmy 
are,  therefore,  now  seeing  for  the  first  time 
what  our  labour-system  really  is.  Their  eyes 
are  being  opened— >tbeir  sympathies  enlisted. 
Could  I  state  in  these  pages  but  half  the  wrong 
and  misery  that  really  exists,  wi:  suould  rk- 

VOMTIO.MSK   THE  UOHMANT  AND  NKUIU.VL  MINU 

of  the  country.   I  receWe  letters  daily,  from 

quarters  vidiencesuch  letters  Muld  hardly  have 
been  expected,  asking  for  further  information, 
and  expressing  astonishment  and  sympathy  at 
the  wrongs  unfolded.  I  am  unable  to  gitethe 
further  information,  because  you  don't" supply 
mo  with  it  fast  enough.    For  heaven's  sake, 
my  friends  !  do  put  pen  and  ink  to  paper,  and 
esnd  me  verified  statements  from  every  quarter 
of  the  country  as  to  tho  condition  of  labour! 
I  teil  you,  you  cannot  sufliciently  estimate  tho 
^o  )d  such  a  course  will  etiect.    It  will  rally  the 
great  msss  of  the  working-ebisses  who  are  now 
apathetio,  ignorant,  or  opposed  to  n?,  nn  our 
side.    It  will  open  tire  ry  's  oi  tlie  suiaii  shop- 
keepers, and  bring  theiu  uver  ;  and,  wherever, 
among  other  elasses  (for  thoro  aro  good  and 
b:id  in  all)  an  honourable  spirit  still  is  found. 
Whenever  a  man  loves  Mfxl  nnd  liIs  neighbour 
better  thnn  tho  devil  aud  him:>clf,  that  man 
will  start  in  horror  at  the  system  to  wUcb  lie 
has  lent  himself,  and  beoomeb  at  testy  in  pco< 
sclyte  to  truth. 

But  it  is  on  working-men,  and  work>ng-men 
only,  I  rely.  Dared  I  publish  them,  I  conld 
form  a  volume  of  the  letters  received  from  such, 
stating  that  they  had  been  enemies  of  tho 
Charter,  until  they  saw  in  thei>e  pages  the 
pervading  viHantce  of  the  employing  class,  and 
tlint  the  Charter  was  the  surest  .nraus  to  check 
then).  enable  mc,  friends,  by  sending 

constant  uiiurmatiou  to  tiic  section  of  these 
"  Hotei^"  ontitled  "  Trades'  Grievances,"  ip 
still  more  promote  this  good  and  gbK«oi|| 
results 
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I  may  weary  yoa  with  theso  constant  rcpe- 
lit3«M«rthtamppnl;  but  to  ioporlMibtk* 
■■Ijeet,  tkak  I  do  mt  fear  IIm  MOMitioB  «f 
•0  <feiof. 


MbnoB. — Noaaowjfinoi  «oiiiminilMii«Mi  will 
be  attended  to ;  but  eorrespondents'  tiamet  will 
NOT  be  pabUabed,  witboui  permiasioa  first  re- 
ceived. 

Beporia  of  paal,  notlees  of  taiwn,  neetings, 
MrJaoadrcrti moments  of  committees,  subscrip- 
tionst  .  connected  witli  the  democratic 
movement,  whether  political  or  social,  will,  if 
mai,  be  ismwrtio  nun  or  oon. 


InformalioQ  aa  to  tbo  aui«  and  addreMca 

of  the  Secretaries  of  Tnules*  and  Domooratic 

bcKlieit  is  rcq nested. 

All  friends,  willing;  to  give  publicity  to  this 
work  and  tbo  abore  oAm;  will,  on  reo&ipi  of  a 

UUer,  b€  tupftlkd^  fretofexpeme,  withplacanU 
and  hand  hUlt  to  bead  at  runuc  and  com- 

UITT£B    UEKTINOS  OF  TOADtlS    AM>  FOLITICAL 

assocufioRi. 

Particular  alteotion  is  requested  to  this  last 
paragraph,  as  containing  one  of  ihe  best  prac- 
tical modes  of  .-idvertisinff  the  "  Xotcs." 

Lctim  to  be  addreswil :  Ernest  Jones,  eare 
of  Mr.  Paroy,  47t  HolyweU-8treet»  Strand, 
London. 


A  LETTER  FROM  NEWTOWN,  WALES. 

I  deem  it  my  doty,  and  also  tbat  of  every 
workin^'Ainn,  to  supply  fads  for  the  "  Notes  " 
concerning  the  trades  to  which  we  individu.illy 
belong,  in  order  that  you  may  be  fuinished 
with  sufficient  data  whereon  to  substanUato 
your  statements,  as  it  is  often  said  hy  tho^e 
jTcrsons  wlio  arc  co?itin«ally  boastini;  of  our 
country's  pro.-«j)«rity,  that  the  facts  and  state- 
ments to  which  wo  so  often  refer  may  apply 
to  somn  isolated  trade,  but  they  pertinaciously 
deny  tliat  they  so  faithfully  pourtray  the  ge- 
neral state  of  the  country,  and  of  the  labouring 
dasses  in  particular* 

Having  made  these  few  prefatory  remarks, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  nic  to  strcngtlien  your 
statemeota  concerning  the  usclessuc^s  niid  in- 
effidenoy  of  strikcsbeing  applied  as  remedies  for 
the  present  wrongs  ana^sufferings  of  the  opera- 
tive classes,  by  reference  to  the  results  of  past 
strikes  in  ^lewtown.  While  our  employers 
pOMSSi  the  power  of  creating  and  keeping  up  a 
surplus,  and  of  otherwise  ruling  the  labour- 
market,  we  shall  stand  but  a  sorry  chance  of 
emerging  victorious  out  of  a  contest  with  ene- 
mies who  possess  such  fearful  odds  on  their 
aide.  Yes!  it  is  often  the  case  when  the 
wmrking-men  obtain  an  apparent  advantage, 
tho  msilim  succeed  in  turning  it  to  tbcir  own 
aoeoont;  thus  entailing  open  tho  men  inonaaed 


misery,  while  they  were  vainly  hugging  them^ 
selvos  with  tho  belief  that  they  had  obtained 

a  mitigation  of  their  sufferings.  For  some 
time  previously  to  tho  year  1843,  a  great 
number  of  re<luctions  had  taken  place  in  the 
weaving  branch  of  tho  flannel  trade,  and  tho 
prices  varied  considerably  in  the  different  shops 
in  tho  town  ;  until  at  length  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  called  his  men  together,  and 
told  them  that  ho  eonld  not  aflbrd  to  pay  his 
present  prices  when  other  masters  were  payiag 
at  a  much  lower  rate,  so  that  unless  they  were 
made  to  pay  the  same  prices  as  himself,  bo 
would  bo  oompeUed  to  lower  the  wages  of  liis 
men,  otherwise  ho  oould  not  oompete  with 
them  in  the  market. 

The  weavers  being  now  placed  in  a  dilemma, 
and  scarcely  knowing  what  to  do,  as  they  were 
convinced  that  this  was  only  a  pretext  for 
fui  thor  reducing  their  wages,  but  being  aawU- 
ling  quietly  to  submit  to  any  more  reduction?, 
commenced  organising  an  association,  aad  sub* 
scriptions  were  immediately  set  oa  foot  to  «s> 
sist  the  threatened  encroachments,  and  also  to 
procure  a  uniform  rate  of  wages.  Subse- 
quently a  general  list  of  prices  was  drawn  up, 
and  a  deputation  appointed  to  wait  upon  tw 
masters  in  order  to  obtain  llu-ir  signatures, 
when  the  whole  of  them,  except  tlireo,  attached 
their  names  to  it,  and  attested,  both  verbally 
and  in  writing,  their  willingness  to  pay  the 
price?  spccilled  in  tho  above  doeuuient.  This 
fact  shows  tlicir  baseness  in  afterwards  unitiii; 
to  resist  claims  which  they  had  declared  to  be 
just  and  reasonable.   After  all  peaoekble  and 
constitutional  means  had  been  cxliaustcd  in 
endeavouring  to  bring  the  dissenting  mastoid 
to  agree  to  tlic  terms  without  success,  it  was  at 
lenjsth  resolved  to  get  their  men  out,  in  order 
to  force  them  into  cdnipliance.  Accordingly 
one  of  the  largest  sUojis  was  called  out  on 
strike,  and  was  supported  by  the  WeaveiV 
Association.    But  instead  of  assisting  the  moi 
to  obtain  what  they  had  pledged  tbemsdfCSfo 
give,  tho  majority  of  the  masters  combined 
with  the  minority,  in  order  to  defeat  their 
workmen,  and  perpetuate  their  reign  of  piMH 
der  ;  and  they  resolved  amongst  themselves — 
•*  That  they  would  discharge  all  their  weavers 
as  fast  as  they  finished  their  pieces,  until  the 
aforesaid  shop  was  filled  with  woAmw.**  ITafir 
these  circumstances  the  weavers  called  a  meet> 
ing,  and  after  discussing  the  aspects  of  tbe 
case,  they  resolved — That  when  the  fiift 
weaver  was  discharged  in  any  shop  on  Ihs 
above  account,  that  the  whole  of  the  weavers 
ill  the  shop  should  immediately  strike."  Ac- 
cordingly, in  a  few  days,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  weavers  in  the  town  were  out ;  while  at  tlii 
stage  of  tho  proceedings,  the  spinners,  struck 
by  tho  example  of  tho  weavers,  also  came  out 
for  tbe  abolition  of  the  rent-cbarse  upoo^Qjjr 
Jeanie^  aadieTevaTothcr  jilulWlgli  jptlpl 
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wen  Inboiiriiig  voder.  Thiis,  tb«m  nmtcn 
ke|>t  about  1,200  working  men  out  upon  the 
Rtreeta  liternlly  starvin;*,  for  nbout  eight  weeks 
»ftcr  promising  to  pay  the  wogca  atked  for  I 
Bot  the  IIMO,  whilsfe  struggling  against  want 
and  privation  of  the  most  paiuful  nature,  bore 
their  suffonnj^  with  heroic  fortitude,  and  con- 
doeted  tUemsclres  in  the  most  creditable  inan> 
Her.  tw  which  they  were  highly  complimented 
by  the  magistracy,  who  endcavonrcd  to  settle 
the  matter  amicably  by  nrbitration,  and  al- 
thongh  some  of  the  masters  were  thoir  tenants, 
they  pfononneed  in  faronr  of  the  men.  Bat 
the  masters  were  inexorable,  and  would  not 
.locede  to  any  terms  but  their  own.  The  men 
kept  strugglins;  on  with  the  vain  hope  of  forcing 
them  to  yiela  to  their  demands.  Bat  alas ! 
their  sufferings  were  in  Tain— hunger  was  too 
^reat  a  mnteh  for  them — so  they  were  obliged 
to  make  a  compromise.  Tl>e  spinnci-s  obtained 
aredvetien  of  la.  per  week  upon  their  jennies, 
and  a  slight  increase  in  price,  and  the  weavers 
nominally  obtained  nearly  all  (hat  thry  asked 
for.  Excepting  the  breadth  of  reed,  and  number 
of  threads,  they  got  their  demands  all  granted, 
and  the  price  was  more  equally  apportioned. 
Yet  they  had  not  long  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
thus  forced  from  the  reluctant  gripe  of  their 
oppressors,  who  were  yet  smarting  under  the 
efleets  of  the  late  strike,  and  were  anxiously 
awaiting  every  opportunity  to  avenge  thcm- 
selres  for  their  losses  out  of  the  earnings  of 
their  workmen.  And  these  are'the  men  that 
the  worktng'dasses,  to  a  great  extent,  place 
confidence  in,  and  from  whom  they  expect  to 
obtain  their  political  riglits.  Parties  who, 
while  opottting  a  little  liberalism,  tyrannise 
and  betnj  their  workmen  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power.  Surely  these  men  are  the  la«t 
that  should  be  trusted  with  the  acquisition  of 
rights  for  the  working  man. 

Bat  the  strike  was  scarcely  ended  ere  the 
wofkincj-men  found  that  they  luid  to  fiyht  a 
Sntk  contest  over  again,  when  every  means 
were  tried  to  filch  from  them  the  fruits  ef  their 
bard  struggle,  and  treachery,  chicanery,  and 
fraud  were  the  weapon*;  that  wei*e  used  against 
them.  In  tlie  first  place,  the  masters  created 
a  snrplos  in  the  laboar>marfcet :  then,  when 
tiw  «orking«men  came  to  them  to  seek  em- 
plo  vmrnt,  they  took  advantage  of  their  distress, 
and  offered  them  work  if  they  would  submit 
to  eertaln  reddetioos.  Thus  when  they  got 
one  in  a  shop  to  pay  2s.  per  week  for  the 
wheel,  the  others  were  either  discharged  gra- 
dually to  make  room  for  new  comers,  whom 
hunger  was  driving  to  tlnir  doors,  or  eke  they 
were  oblig^  to  succumb  to  the  masters'  terms ; 
so  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  spinners  were 
reduced  to  the  same  level  as  thoy  were  pre- 
Tient  to  tlw  itrike.  But  their  mode  of  operap 
tion  was  rather  dilferent  with  the  weavers,  be- 
cause warned  by  the  past  ntrug<^le  that  they 
could  not  enforce  their  peculaUooi  wiiU  impa* 


nity  upon  them,  for  they  were  not  so  plentiful 
in  the  market  as  tlie  spinners,  just  at  that 
time;  therefore  they  contrived  some  of  tho 
most  ingenious  and  underhand  methods  of  re- 
daeing  them,  whteh  was  done  as  follows : — 

Istly.  By  loigthening  the  **  wall. "  A  mea- 
sare,  tho  proper  length  of  which  is  4  yards  1 
inches. 

2ndly.  By  the  introduction  of  several  bsstard 
sorts,  which  was  an  artifice  for  making  tlie 
flannels  appear  of  an  iiifi  rior  quality,  while,  in 
reality,  they  remained  the  same.  Thus,  for  No, 
32,  the  weaver  got  one  shilling  and  four  pence 
per  wall ;  but  the  master,  by  taking  half  a  beer 
(that  is  25  thrf^'\'l'*)  out  of  the  side  of  white 
yarn,  and  inserting  instead  a  greater  number  of 
list  threads  so  as  to  make  up  the  breadth  of  the 
flannel,  Avould  by  this  means  reduce  the  sort  to 
TsTo.  31,  and  while  the  working  man  wotiM 
have  exactly  the  same  amount  of  labour  to  per^ 
form,  he  would  receive  1  ^d.  per  wait  less  for 
doing  it  I  have  selected  this  number,  because 
it  approximatc<}  as  near  j^ossible  to  the  aver- 
age; in  some  sorts  they  are  reduced  by  this 
method  as  much  as  3d.  per  walL  But  taking 
the  number  Ack-ctod,  it  amounts  tO  a  redaction 
of  from  1.1J.  to  I  Sil,  per  week. 

3rdly.  By  making  the  spinners  spin  the  weft 
finer,  they  rob  both  the  spinner  and  weaver, 
becanse  the  spinner  has  to  make  an  extra  num* 
bcr  of  dravghts  to  the  pound ;  and  the  weavers 
have  to  put  an  additional  quantity  of  picks  to 
the  inch.  Besides  -which,  they  are  obliged  to 
make  tho  flannels  thicker  than  formerly,  so  that 
it  has  a  double  effect  upon  them,  as  it  is  nruch 
harder  to  weave  thii  k  when  the  weft  is  spua 
fine.  Thus,  while  the  weavers  have  been  sub« 
jected  to  this  disadvantage,  they  have  been 
oblii^ed  to  make  the  flannels  15  percent,  heavier, 
which,  taking  into  account  the  increased  fine- 
ness of  the  material,  and  the  warp  being  closer 
in  the  reed»  together  with  tho  increasf^  labour 
which  the  weaver  has  to  perform  in  consequence 
of  the  threads  breaking  oftcuer,  by  his  being 
obliged  to  strike  harder,  may  very  fairly  be 
estimated  as  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent.  Bat 
perhaps  some  of  your  i  oa  1' rs  may  thiak  that 
the  public  reap  an  advantage,  by  cur  being 
forced  to  weave  the  flannels  so  thick,  and  that 
we  should  be  contented  to  suflTer  the  above 
hardships  since  it  i-;  fur  the  public  weal.  That 
is  quite  a  wrong  idea,  the  public  gaiu  nothing 
at  all  by  the  transaction,  heetuue  they  are 
stretched  upon  the  rael'3  in  the  dressiwj,  tin  til 
they  come  to  the  proper  thickness  (which  is  the 
reason  why  **  Welsh  Flannels  '  shrink  so  much 
when  Gkiey  are  waited),  so  that  it  is  the  master 
who  gains  by  it,  because  for  cvenj  yard  that 
lie  stretches  h^  gct$  paid  by  the  coiiffiuner,  whiU 
he  pays  neither  /or  the  sinnuing  mr  the  weJav- 
ing  of  it* 

But  no  doubt  you  will  feel  surprised  that  we 
have  submitted  to  such  indignities,  but  the  fact 
is,  that  while  they  pretend  to  give  us  uomiuaUy 
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Uifi  full  prices,  that  it  so  muuh  per  wall,  the 
reductions  have  becD  cfTectcd  by  altering  the 
sot  Is.  Jii  the  wiutcr  our  trade  is  geocruli^  very 
NiRcki  u»rtly  on  account  of  tho  weather  not 
being  ttt  for  dressing;,  so  that  there  is  scarcely 
may  sale  for  the  goods, — tho  masters  put  some  of 
their  looms  to  "stand;"  the  workmen  thus 
discharged  fbrm  a  reserve  upon  whidi  they  fn\] 
backt  in  crdcr  to  infliet  some  new  infringctiKiit 
upon  the  rights  of  tlio  working  ninn,  au'l  the 
result  is,  that  a  wiutur  never  passes  without 
Bomt  foheiaa  beiiiK  cooooclad  to  roh  and 
plunder  na  atOl  further  of  (he  fruits  of  our 
labour. 

'Xlieir  first  step  is  alway  s  to  commence  with 
the  femalcSi  bccaiuo  they  nre  generally  more 
pliable  in  their  diaposltbns  than  the  inules,  and 
will  work  on  any  terms  rather  llian  let  tlu-ir 
fauily  sufier  any  want.  Hut  when  one  or  two 
ctttnmeQce  any  new  rule,  it  soon  becomes  ostab- 
UabfNl,  and  tfaA  males  are  then  ohh'ged  to  work 
on  equal  teniis,  or  be  discliar^i-  i.  Sn;i|>osinj^ 
the  trade  to  b«  briak  in  the  following  summer, 
the  vorhim  mps  none  of  the  benefit,  all  that 
he  ean  <^o  ia  to  inaint.tin  his  ponition  until  the 
succeeding  winter,  when  he  £slis  a  atcp  lower 
upon  the  iucUoed  piano. 

A  WoBKtxo  Max. 
Newtowiv  Uontfomeryshlre. 

Potato  •  dtooixo. — ^The  Welsh  manufac- 
turers are  now  having  their  potntors  i\i\<;.  Tlicy 
set  their  dpinnera  and  weavers  to  dig  them,  ai.d 
pay  them  nothing  for  it.  'i'he  apinners,  etc, 
pay  all  the  while  their  weekly  wheel  and  gas 
money  to  tln-ir  employer.  The}'  lia\  e  llms  to 
pay  wheel  and  gas  money  to  tlit-  nunsicr,  for 
those  days  on  which  they  are  not  allowod  to 
spin, — ^not  allowed  to  earn  anything  for  theni- 
selves,  because  the  master  ninkes  thorn  di^  hi.s 
potatoes.  So,  l^tly,  the  master  gets  his  pota- 
toes dug  for  nothing ;  2ndly,  be  gets  wheel  ami 
gas  money  Arom  the  operative,  who  is  not 
allowed  to  use  th.it  for  wliieli  he  p:>ys  a  r^Mit 
and  a  price;  3dly,  the  want  and  hunger  thus 
created  make  the  working  man  more  prostrate 
than  b«  waa  before.  These  manufacturers  are 
robbers,  thieves,  and  assassins,  of  the  most  des- 
picable character,  and  then  your  soft  senti- 
mentalists tell  us  we  must  cell  them  "  honour  • 
able  gentlemen,*'  an  I  prate  about  the  duties  of 
the  man  towards  the  master.  Let  tho  man 
thiak  of  the  duties  he  owes  to  his  fjniily  and 
himself^and  away  with  that  foul  clas.s  the 
great  employers— to  the  nothing  from  which 
they  came! 


TUE  SMIXUS  AND  II.VAiMKUWiiN  IN 
LONDON. 

The  efforts  of  the  people  are  growing  more 
and  more  eoUgbtened  every  day.  Instead  of 
tr/iBg  to  ke^  up  tb«k  wagea  by  UrikH  ami 


ttnionj— mere$urface«Temedle»pil|jwt|yf  ft  the 

beat,  that  though  sometimes  granting  a  r-dief 
for  the  momeut,  enervats  the  patient*  a|i4  la^Te 
him  more  prone  to  the  disease  of  aodal  aUrery 
than  ever — they  are  taUng  the  eight  course, 
they  are  applying  their  minds  and  energies  to 
aasociative  fabonr— to  the  emancipation  of  man 
from  that  altogether  unnecessary  curse — a  great 
einj  loying  class.  Brarely  speeds  the  work, 
and  !iie  only  danger  to  guard  against  is,  lest  it 
should  be  based  on  a  inong  plan,  and  receive  a 
wrong  direction.  In  another  part  this  ira«- 
ber  will  be  found  a  letter  defending  the  fMPSsent 
system  of  co-operation — and  an  answer  thereto, 
lor  the  sake  of  every  good  that  the  futuie  quy 
bring,  let  tho  workingman  look  at  the  queatioaof 
what  CO  operation  is,  anvl  how  it  should  bo  coa- 
lueted,  impartially,  thoughtfHllfi  fodeilmlly 
in  Ihti  fa^e. 

Meanwhile,  every  week  brings  us  fres)^  tt« 
dings  of  an  extension  of  the  co  operative  princtpls> 
Section  after  section  of  labour  is  taking  up  the 
great  question  of  the  future.  May  tliey  nptft 
the  same  time  forget  that  of  the  |>i'eMi|L  tlis 
political  organization  which  can  aloAO  WfW  tM 
p:\thuay  fur  tlicir  progress. 

AVhat  a  uni;>n  of  power  the  two  principle! 
would  eventuate, — political  aqd  social  wrong! 
are  so  intimately  interwoven  ip  our  a|:atem— 
that  it  icquires  a  combination  of  political  sod 
social  efforts  to  prodi  ce  I  lie  remedy.  And  to 
combine  tho  two  is  as  easy  as  to  attepfpt  tits 
one.  Co'Operation  gives  the  combinatipii  peosi; 
fjary  fur  political  action;  political  organizalioo 
gives  tho  m&chiuery  fof  co-ogeraliya 
prise. 

They  are  not  antagonistic — they  tfiM 
of  the  .^anie  birth— oh!  why  shODld  t^Pi^W W 

long  prevent  the  other! 

The  following  address  shows  that  a  fkf^ainl 
powerful  body  of  men  are  swelling  the  raaysof 
:ib>soci;itivc  labour.  Most  anxiously  shall  we 
wait  for  tidings  of  their  progress — apd  of  the 
basis  on  which  they  base  their  aocceffioa  to  |^ 
organization  of  Uhoiir. 

'  To  TiieSjiitii.s  a.nd  Hammkumen  or  Lon- 
FOX.  —  A  number  of  Workin;;'  Smiths  in  tLi» 
Metropolis,  in  common  with  inaoy  of  ik^ 
brethren  of  other  Tradci  bftve  reio1f«4  It  im 
themselves  into  an  Association,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  their  respective  trades  hj 
combining  their  Capital,  'falenl,  and  to^ifsUy 
fur  thia  cepeeiat  olject :  •^naraalpelBg  » IMv  ii^ 
toiost  on  (*;ipital.  and  just  Remuneration  for 
Talent  und  Industry,  l)ecoming,  under  wise 
regulations,  their  own  J^i^plo^ej?,  t^cf  ^f/gt, 
pnetically,  to  walcf  the  Inteml  ef  Mdf  jnt 
interest  of  all. 

The  Subscribers  and  Ofticcra  of  the  Work- 
ing  Smiths'  association  appeal,  with  coafideooe, 
to  the  Smiths'  Societioa  of  Londop,  aad  te 
their  fellow- workmen  gigmMfp  Wtttfkm 
ia  thia  grrat  andirtefctof  , 
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*•  Meetings  arc  held  at  tlio  ProgroMion 
Coftce  House,  17,  Ryder'a-court,  Leicester, 
square,  cYcry  Tuesday  evening,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  tho  laws,  nnd  cxplnininf  the 
principles  of  Association,  nnd  enrulllng  mem- 
MB.— «Gbair  to  be  taken  nt  fight  o'clock. 
By  order  of  the  Committee. 

**  G.  FooBBs  KiDD,  See." 


THE  BRIOKMAKERS  OF  EUITH. 

(The  use  of  publisliing  ftateroents  of  the 
VBH^itibna  of  all  trades,  is  apparent  from  tlic 
fibC  connected  trith  tliat  of  the  brickmakeiv, 
Iktmety— tbit  tbey  a  highly  paid  ettitt  of 
wen,  and  ought  to  be  satisfied.  Tho  nnneicd 
IkAiemcnt  will  sliow  tijo  reverse  of  thi».] 

A  8TRIKK  began  on  the  10th  of  tho  present 
llltaliilh  At  this  place.   ThA  men  that  sre  on 
Mrike  ivorkfbr  Mewis.  Heron  and  Rutter,  at 
Prayford,  in  Kent,  brick  masters,    Tho  men 
l^tsU  the  earth  tor  O^d.  per  thousand,  and 
teteVe  npaitbeenil  of  the  somtticr.  Tltcmen 
Wftiit  Is.  per  thonsind,  and  that  wohtd  tnth(y 
them.    In  the  summer,  when  thev  ai*e  at  brii  k 
making,  the  masters  Ica^'e  4d.  per  tliousand 
nopaiU  till  the  end  of  the  season — that  is,  2d. 
for  the  montdcr,  and  Id.  each  for  the  olF- 
bcarer  and  tempercr.   This  is  retained  on  pur- 
pose to  keep  tlic  men  togelhtr,  and  stopped  if 
tlh)B  wodk  gets  damaged.  The  money  thos  re- 
tained amonnfa  to  a  largo  sum.  of  wliieb  the 
masters  enjoy  t!io  interest.    How  true  your 
observation  is  in  respect  to  machinery  and 
UlliMir.    Tb  the  bricfc'flclds  hero  machinery 
and  horses  have  been  used  to  displace  manual 
labour.    The  enrth  is  washed  with  an  eni^ino, 
and  drawn  from  the  pit  to  the  w.ash-mill  by 
Ikontet.   It  foilnerly  used  to  be  wheeled  in 
barrows  by  men ;  sotluit,  instead  of  employing 
In  winter  the  men  that  arc  required  to  do  the 
work  in  the  summer,  only  one  out  of  three 
0be  aolild'^r)  h  employed  to  prepare  the  earth 
Mr  the  summer  seaeoni  The  rest  ara  IcCt  to 
sVavveIn  unwiTlmg  idleness.    I  have  spoken  to 
several  middle-class  men  both  in  I^oudon  au 
lb  tb^  eoootr^,  and  they  all  think,  and  appear 
to  tnake  quite  sure,  that  brick.*.)aHcts  oirn 
plenty  of  money  (and  that  is  quite  right),  but 
thm  don't  get  it.    Now,  in  the  firm  for  which 
J  INiVk,      get  3s.  4d.  per  thousand.  This 
has   to  pay  seven — thi*ee  men  and  four 
buys.    Their  respective  price  per  thousand  is 
iO^d.  for  lUc  moulder ;  9d.  the  off-beaier  ;  9d. 
Uw  ttevperer;  4d.  the  walk  flatter;  4d.  tho 
klt'^y  ;       the  pusher-out ;  IJd.  the  barrow- 
losdrr.    We  work  from  4  o'clock  iu  the  morn- 
iog  until  0  at  night,  nnd  it  is  necessary  to  rise 
al^'tb  gev  the  gang  together.    In  most  other 
]|p1ds  the  Lours  are  restricted  from  b  to  8,  and 
'about  London  thoy  get  4s.  for  mal?iii^' "  com- 
and  4s.  Od."(in  some  places  6s.)  tor 
ung  "  tt^bQas."  men  we  are  In  fctlt  work, 
mt  wHither  H  Itw,  m  eaa  make  eight 


thousand  a-day  upon  an  average.    I  liave 
made  0  and  a  half.    That  seems  a  good  day's 
wages,  but  there  Is  a  vast  amount  of  labour 
(0  do.    Bach  brick,  and  all  that  is  required  to 
make  it,  wti;,'hing  about  ten  pounds  ;  and  then 
it  any  one  of  the  men  or  boys  are  missing,  all 
hands  have  to  stand  still,  and  that  has  been 
the  case  for  days  together  this  summer.  In  large 
firms.    It  must,  moreover,  be  remembered  wo 
c.innot  work  in  wet  weath-r  at  tho  mould, 
but  we  have  to  thack  and  unthack,  and  attend 
to  the  bricks;  and  sometimes  that  is  the  case 
throe  or  four  days  in  a  week ;  during  wtileli 
time  there  is  no  money  coming  in.    Tho  samo 
again  at  any  hour  in  the  night :  if  tho  bricks 
are  left  open,  and  a  thunder  storm  comes  oi, 
wo  h.nvo  to  turn  out  and  .work  for  two  hourn 
at  thacking,  for  it  cannot  be  done  in  mueU 
b>KS  time  in  the  night.    On  a  Sunday  the  same. 
So  wo  have  to  stand  in  readiness  either  for 
thacking  or  lookin":  after  sand.    It  is  reces- 
sary  to  leave  tho  bricks  open  as  much  as  wo 
can  in  order  that  they  may  keep  drying,  so 
that  they  wilt  be  fit  to  be  worked  on  agalar. 
R;  ickmakors'  earning?,  generally,  do  not  ex- 
ceed a  pound  a  week.    The  men  that  struck 
fbr  more  money  bavo  bad  aUtheir  vence  gfoppeil, 
but  those  that  stayed  at  «mk  bad  ft  poiina 
given  them  by  the  master. 


THJi  MlNliUS  Oi'  THE  NORTH. 

BRA5CEP8TB  COILIBttT. 

The  truck  system  prevails  hero  to  some  ex- 
tent; notes  bein^^  given  to  tho  men,  when 
short  of  money,  on  showing  which  they  get 
credit  at  the  '*  tommy>shop."* 

They  have  no  hieasure  of  %veigbt  hai<», 
but  if  the  ''tubs"  aro  not  quite  full  when 
coming  to  ♦•bank,"  the  "banksman"  takes 
the  whole  tab  from  the  men. 

If  any  man  ia  not  at  work  on  Saturd.iy  or 
Monday,  thoy  fine  him  half  a-crown.  But  if 
the  n]n8tci-s  don't  find  work  fur  the  men,  they, 
in  turn,  give  no  eompensalton  to  the  mm, 
Th]s  is  fair  plr.v  with  a  vcn;,'caiioo.  If  the 
inan'-i  staying  away  from  work  is  a  fin.ablt? 
(dlVnce,  then  work  being  kept  from  the  men 
khottld  be  t  finable  oflbnee  as  welL 


OX  A  WELSHMAN  BILKING  HIS  HOST. 

\  Wcl.oliman  coming  lato  into  an  Inn, 

Asked  the  maid,  wl»at  meat  lher«  was  within? 
Cow-hccis, shsanswered, and  abreaitof  mutton; 
G  it,  <iuoth  the  Welshman, since  I  am  no  glutton, 
EiiiiLi-  of  these  shall  serve :  To  ni^bt  the  breast, 
i  he  hecU  i'  th'moming;  then  light  meat  U 
best ; 

At  night,  he  took  the  breast,  and  did  not  pay, 
1'  th'  morning,  took  hUkeeh,  and  lim  my. 


t 
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DE  BBASSI£B>  A  DEMOCRATIC  EOMANC^: 


COVtriLKl)  KiiOM 

TUtt  JOdBXAL  Of  A  DEKOCRAT,  THE  CON!  ESStONS  OF  A  DEMAGOQUB,  ASD 

TME  MINUTES  OF  A  SPY. 
(ContiniMd  from  ^o.  824 

CiiAF.  XXIIf*— *Thb  CoaivsnTioir. 


*  What  shall  I  do  with  the  movement  ?" 
This  was  tli  I  ^^u 'stion  that  Do  Brassier  ever 
asked  himself,  as  he  sat  in  his  i>riviito  room,  in 
Uie  midst  of  the  great  factory  tomi,  and  the 
the  whirl  and  roar  of  popular  excitoiQ6tit,cUim- 
ouriug  for  action,  suioto  upw  ard  everiuidauon. 

*•■  What  sli 111!  I  do  with  ilic  !novcinciit]"' 
Well  would  it  bo  if  the  demagogue— ajc, 
and  the  democrat,  too, — were  to  aak  himself 
this  question  a  little  sooner, — were  to  aaic  it 
b.»foi*e  he  stiiTcd  the  walei-s  of  the  mighty  .sea 
ofagitaUouI  Tear^i  and  blood— chalus  aud 
madiieaB^mtght  be  obviated  then ;  a  great 
UOYCmeiit  might  be  nobly  conducted,  and 
grandly  tomauated;  or,  better  than  failure, 
never  undertakeu. 

"What  shall  I  do  with  the  movement f* 
There  it  lay,  heaving  and  tossing  to  the 
hrcath  of  uugiudc^l  passion — not  a  stead}' 
breeze,  but  fresh  Haas  breaking  forth  from 
every  |>as6ing  cloud,  diverting  the  current  of 
Hh  waves,  and  eladiiug  them  agaUut  each 
other  in  ominous  confv.^ion. 

Meauwhile,  the  death  of  the  baaker,  con- 
strued into  nwitfttl  and  barbarous  murder 
imder  most  aggravated  circuuistancod,  had 
VftStly  tinned  the  tide  of  publie  fcelinj,'. 
That  deed  w;^  laid  at  the  door  of  the  demo- 
txatef  although  the/  were  not  in  the  least 
aoawerable  for  it,  as  the  reader  knows — it 
having  been  ilio  nnprcmcditated  act  of 
thieves  aud  phiuileicr;^,  led  by  a  maniuo 
wholly  unonnectod  with  the  movement. 
The  designing  caught  the  leverago  thuH 
afforded  them,  and  trnmitetcd  forth  this  fact 
us  an  illustration  of  the  popular  spirit,  and  a 
aample  of  what  the  people  would  do^  if  onee 
installeil  in  power. 

'riio  effect  of  this  wa.s  ?:non  npparcnt,  in  an 
increasini^  class- hostility.  The  feuiall  siiop- 
Iceepers,  who  were  rapidly  joining  the  move* 
uir  iit.  were  frightened  back,  and  the  richer 
portion  of  the  middle  clas>;,  wlio  had  bc^nn 
to  Bpout  liberalism,  aH  they  always  do,  wheu 
democracy  becomes  r««^er(f6/« — that  is,  strong 
and  formidable  enough  to  command  respect, 
now  placed  themselves  at  once  in  nn  attitude 
of  tierce,  decided,  and  almost  aggressive  hos- 
tility. The  watchwmrd  was  givcu^**  we  may 
as  well  die  flighting  as  bo  bunit  in  our  own 
hnnsesi" — and  a  geneial  run  for  constixblea* 
Btavt's  took  pla  .e  throughout  the  countiy. 


This  began  to  imtate  the  people — ^who,  on 
their  side,  commenced  amung,  drilling,  and 
organising  v  ith  renewed  energy,  and  tlw 
tura-out  became  geueral  and  voluntary. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  movement  imme' 
diately  after  the  fire  at  Dor>nlIe  factory ;  but 
this  failing  had,  in  reality,  given  the  move- 
ment strcngtli.  Previously,  a  temporising 
compromising  spirit  towai'da  the  middle* 
cla^s  had  been  partially  extending;  now  that 
fjellug  was  extinguished — aud  class  btood 
in  sliarp  antagonism  a^uust  class — ih£  ouUine 
of  JterrmtioHl 

Ti  (t  V  as  the  propitious  moment  forade* 
cisive  blow. 

*'  What  shall  I  do  with  the  movement  T 

Gather  it  up,  De  Brassier— ^ide  it — ^hntl 
it  onwanll  speak  the  word— the  mighty 
word !  BO  often  hovLiring  on  thy  lip.^,  when 
there  was  no  danger  of  its  realisation ! — speak 
it the  gi-eat  shibboleth  of  nations — speak 
it  I — the  key-word  of  the  future,  in  whoso  one 
i!<ste  lies  the  hat  of  destiny  !—liarlt I  hoit 
they  ui*e  murmuring  it  abroad-^ 

Kl£BELLIO:C  ! 

The  tl;ouglit  flashed  acros5  Be  BrasEsicr's 
minil — but  no!  Lord  Weather  Cock  was  right 
— be  was  not  the  man  for  that !  No  \  agitS' 
lion  Nvoa  his  line— >and  agitation  ran  his  tetlicr 
out — lie  was  fit  for  tho  first  8ti'|i  in  rcvolu- 
tioDS— and  no  more.  Then  stand  back  !  and 
let  others  take  the  eeeond — harii !  how  the 
popular  stren<i;lh  frets,  and  fumes,  and  champs 
tlie  bit  of  indignant  delay.  Why  mufHe  the 
spurred  heel  of  ihe  mighty  rider.  Wrong,  who 
would  dash  the  steed  aeross  the  brittle  bulwark 
of  the  law  ? 

">Vl!r\t  fehall  I  do  with  the  movement  ?  I 
am  luiiUii.g  money  by  it,  by  wholesale :  that 
rascally  Blodore  certainly  watches  the  turn 
of  the  market — aud  though  he  makes  two 
|M)unds  to  my  one,  yet  I  am  growing  rick. 
And  then,  shall  1  bo  mure  powerful  Ihraugb  a 
rebellion  f  Do  I  not  sway  the  people  new, 
and  terrify  the  government  ?  A  revolution 
will  xniscat  me— other  men  with  otJier  ohjeetn 
will  rise  to  tlie  to|j — no— no  i  wh&ti  shaiiaJi 
my  toil,  m;^  planning,  end  In  this— 4e  sees 
few  bated  rivals — men  who  rose  from  between 
my  feet — soar  up  above  my  head,  and  I  be 


lost  beneath  their  shadow?  iiol 


no! 


tlM^ 
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reckon  tbere  without  their  host.  Shall  pie- 
beianism  rule  the  day  ?  Ami  not  De  I)r<issicr? 
Does  not  the  blooil  of  centories  roll  aot'oas  my 
veins  t  Ko  1  by  the  meo  of  my  falhera  !  if  I 
bub  tbe  rich,  and  great,  and  governments^  to 
ftTenge  the  injuries  inflicted  on  my  house — 
tbaft  house  is  called  De  Braasicr  still — and  I 
panlsh  the  titled  and  po«r«>rraI  because  they 
won't  recognise  its  greatn^^ — shall  I  sacriGco 
it  to  a  rabble  who  will  give  it  still  less  of  recog- 
nition. No !  if  I  am  to  Mok  into  insigo  fi- 
let  it  be  braeatb  St.  James's  sooner  than 
St.  GikVs.  I  must  check  this  movement  with- 
out losing  my  popularit}* — and  I  must  alter  its 
tone  and  temper,  foriY  U  growing  too  dqnocra' 
tieSor  Dr  BnAaarBR." 

Ho\T  to  solve  this  problem,  however,  was  the 
difHcahy.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  Do 
Brassier   was  a  consummate  schemer — the 

Imblem  was  difficult,  but  be  worked  ont  a  so- 
tttion. 

Issuin:;  rorthfrorahhsduly,  l)csaw,ataglancc 
tliat  no  speedy  change  was  possible.  Nay — that 
he  must  humour  the  movement  to  retain  his 
populM'ity.  Ue,  therefore.,  assumed  a  higher 
aad  more  decisive  tone  than  over — pointed  to 
the  day  of  revolution  and  the  hour  of  battle 
with  no  very  covert  langna^'e.  merely  screened 
enough  to  save  him  from  the  law — which,  how- 
ever, he  pretty  well  undcistood  the  government 
would  not  then  enforce  against  him — and,  then, 
saying  to  himadf :  *'I  must  amuse  these 
diildMii  with  some  revolutionary  toys'* — began 
to  organise  a  mass  of  processions  ard  demon- 
strations. There  is  nothing  more  useful  and 
impressive  at  a  critical  moment  than  a  proces- 
sioB  or  great  doroonstrativc  meeting, — but 
there  is  also  nothing  more  injurious  than  their 
too  great  repetition,  or  inopportune  application. 
They  we*r  a  movement  oul,  to  no  purpose,  and 
rcsiuting  in  nodiing  so  oftcn»  the  people  at  last 
become  accustomed  to  look  upon  iheraasa  useless 
form — the  government  as  a  siliy  parade — aud 
the  masses  eease  to  attend  them  because  they 
do  not  see  any  object  to  be  aebievcd  by  their 
altendanco.  Tliesr  ridiculous  parades  have  de- 
stroyed more  than  one  movement  in  the  world. 

A  great  meeting,  on  Tai-a,  Clontorf*  Korsail 
Moor,  or  Kcnniugton  Common,  Bhould  never 
bo  hold,  except  it  is  intended  that  they  shall 
result  in  immediate  action  of  bomo  kind  or 
Other. 

Such  meetings  arc  intended  to  sho\ir  the 
pooidc  their  strength,  and  to  intimidate  op- 
ponents. If  they  resiult  in  nothing,  thuy  have 
just  the  contrary  effect— they  moke  tbe 
people  bellevo*that»  after  all,  thc'u  strength 
tk'Rs  not  as  great  as  was  cxpei  Uxl,  or  t!io  con- 
vokers  of  the  meeting  would  have  made  good 
thdr  boasts  previous  to  the  meeting — and 
they  make  tlie  goverumcnt  believe  that, 
whatever  the  strength  of  the  people  may  be, 
tbe  latter  have  not  the  covu-age  requisite  to 
VSQdit. 


Do  BraMer,  accordingly,  icept  amusing  aa^ 

boj^iiling  the  people  with  thc?;c  idlo  show",— 
gathering  aud  mcroasing  his  personal  popu- 
larity. For,  at  each  procession  bo  was  the 
idol—aitnutd  him  was  concentrated  the  balo 
of  torches — on  liis  head  mined  a  pcrfcft  ^tovo 
of  laurels — before  him  pealed  a  very  pouan 
of  trinmpbaut  musia  It  is  astonishhig  how 
prone  the  people  are  to  worahip  on  idol— 
merely  became  tlicy  have  idolijjcd  it.  As  a 
father  loves  its  own  chiid,  so  a  people  lovo 
the  idol  they  have  made,  however  wooden  it 
may  bo  ! 

When  De  Brassier  saw  that  his  position 
was  secure,  he  looked  round  him  for  the 
moans  of  unseating  his  rivai^the  fo^most* 
eagerest,  and  most  uncompromising  abettota 

of  the  iiiovonient.  They  were  urging  the 
people,  and  wiiacly,  to  immediate  action — for 
things  bod  arrived  at  that  pitch,  Uiat  they 
must  go  on,  or  go  haeh—ihcy  couldstaud  still 
no  longer.  The  question  then  was,  "  shall 
the  moveuieut  be  broken  up  —or  shall  wo 
take  the  only  step  left  oondsteut  with  its 
autcccdeut  guidance,  and  itii  present 
strength  l>o  Tltassier  was  determined 
that  this  step  bhouid  uot  be  taken— aud  that, 
although  tlie  popular  movement  might  l>e 
destroyed,  lie  Brassier  aud  his  party  should 
still  remain  erect  above  tlic  niin. 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  accomplish,  the 
double  object  of  destroying  the  power  of  hia 
rivals,  aud  of  increasing  his  own — in  order  tfk 
appear  the  saviour  instead  of  the  dcstroyw 
of  the  movement,  he  hit  upon  a  most  uotalile 
plan — ho  summoned  a  ooNvesmoM  1 

Quoth  h^  **  The  people  themselves  must 
guide  their  own  Rffairn.  Th.at  is  deii'iooraey. 
i  have  no  business  to  think,  and  exocuto  Uiv 
yon.  I  am  no  dictator.  I  nm  your  humHe 
servant.  Seiul  your  delegates,  and  let  thorn 
decide  what  shall  be  ddhe  in  the  pix}9eut 
crisi.s." 

♦*rm  right,  '  said  Lord  Weather  Cock  to  Sir 

Gaffer  Chim,  when  he  hoard  of  it — •*  that 
fellow  can't  lead  a  revolulion — he  is  nfi-aid 
of  his  own  position — ho  is  calling  a  council 
when  he  should  be  marshalliug  a  battle.  Lot 
us  wait  quietly. ' ' 

Lord  Weather  ('oL-k  was  right  in  the  main 
— but  he  had  still  fur  too  good  an  opinion  of 
De  BmsBier— he  thought  this  mensui'o  was 
dictated  merely  by  fear  and  Avcakncss— ho 
did  not  comprehend  tliat  tin*  Deniogoguo 
was  desti-oying  democracy  to  exalt  Do 
Brassier — and  serving  govetumcnt  merely 
bccau.sc  it  served  himself. 

The  Convention  aj^scrabled.  Two  hundred 
delegates,  the  choicest,  noblest,  boldest,  ayo  ! 
perhaps  wisest, spiritsof  democracy  assembled 
— and  De  Bi-a^sier  amid  the  general  plaudits 
of  that  gallant  band,  assumed  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  people's  counciL 

A  general  synopsis  of  tbe  popular  stitngth 
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trna  given;  and  most  promising  indeed,  was 
the  rature  tlnwii. 

De  Brassier  immediately  began  to  challenge 
the  correctness  of  their  stiilemcnta  ;  lie  began 
to  throw  doubt  upon  their  strcngti) ;  he  told 
tbem,  **iio  Hum  wu  more  ready  to  fij;ht  the 
battle  of  democracy  than  he — but  that  ho 
wished  to  know  tlie  forces  ho  had  to  couunaud 
before  be  led  them  forth.  Ho  kucvr  the 
tferaigtli  of  his  opponents — the  covernroent — 
well  enough,  hut  he  did  not  yetlinow  theirs." 

He  next  bo^aii  to  point  out  their  iccalncss, 
and,  by  dint  of  teiiing  tbem  tbey  were  raiser- 
aUj  weak,  be  sotually  began  to  make  some  of 
tbem  think  they  were  !  "  If  my  hlom]  could 
gain  you  tlie  victory — aye  I  if  it  could  biigh- 
ten  the  cheek  of  onu  factorv-child,  it  should 
be  poured  out  like  water;  rat  I  oannot  con- 
sent to  see  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers  but- 
chered like  defenceless  sheep;--!  cannot  bear 
to  bear  the  wail  of  orphans,  mothers,  siatcrs — 
ob,  GodI "  and  the  team  ran  down  bis  manly 
obeeks,  to  the  astonisbiDeat  of  the  assembled 
delegates. 

HovTever,  they  were  moTcd  ;  some  of  them 
began  to  bo  frightened.  If  the  tremendous 
1)e  Drassier  could  be  shaken  thus — ^il  was 
time  for  them  to  quail. 

The  bolder  spirits  took  firo  at  this  water, 
and  stated  that  rerotutlons  were  not  to  be 
made  with  tears  any  more  tlian  with  niilk  of 
roses;  and,  asking  what  all  the  agitaiion, 
nrocession,  tuni-outs,  tbre&jtbning,  and  arming 
oad  l^en  for,  if  It  wore  to  end  in  nothing — 
urged  immcdi'\tc  action. 

Then  Do  Brassier  rose,  with  a  solemn  air  : 
"Gentlemen!"  said  bo — "a  horrid  con- 
apiraeyis  afloat— it  Iseoacooted  bjgovcru- 
jnent — a  plot  to  destkoy  us.  They  are  thirst- 
ing for  our  blood.  Tlicrc"  —  he  continued, 
throwing  down  a  letter —  "there  is  a  warning 
I  have  received,  by  a  member  of  the  police 
it«!elf — tliat  I  am  to  be  shot  as  soon  as  a  move- 
ment is  made — the  loaders  are  to  be  picked  ofl' 
—I  have  the  list  of  names — there  is  a  file  of 
pteked  marksmen  in  every  battalion,  who  are 
to  ooDCcnlratc  their  fire  on  given  individuals, 
instead  of  random  volleys;  there  is  no  escap- 
ing; a  member  of  tlic  detective -police  will 
ao0ompany  them,  and  point  out  the  devoted 
men.  I  repeat,  I  have  the  list  of  names ,  1 
%von*t  read  them,  gcnilenun  I  but  in  now  L>uk- 
ing  round  this  board,  mij  eyca  rat  on  scrci  al 
of  their  mnnber!  ** 

The  eflfcct  wa<'  elir  ric  —  as  Pe  Br.asslcr 
moved  his  glance  from  face  to  face,  among 
those  whom  he  knew  most  timid,  and  most 
easily  worked  upon. 

There  was  great  paleness  and  dead  silence. 
The  first  roixx  was  Gai.vkd  ! 

Then  Edward,  tho  young  mechanic,  and  i 
liStimer  started  up  (for  both  were  delegates), 
and  asked  if  tho  fear  of  death  should  keep  the 


boldier  from  the  field — exhorted  the  conventloa 
to  courage,  and  gare  a  ghiwing  pietoM  of  fka 

power  of  the  movement. 

De  Brassier  rose  again :  "  I  have  told  you 
that  a  deep  plot  is  at  work.  I  have  hitherto 
kept  the  movement  elcar  from^  commlttiRr  it- 
self.  I  have  prevented  all  violence.  I  bave 
not  given  the  government  a  handle.  I  have 
prevented  alt  bloodshed.  I  will  do  so  still  I 
will  save  the  movement  from  fools  and  traiton, 
I  know  tlicm."  And  again  hia  eyes  rested  om- 
inously on  the  board,  and  lingered  on  the 
boldesl  and  most  enthusiastic  leaders.  "I 
know  them.  I  now  tell  yon,  that  some  of  tho 
people's  most  trusted  leaders  arc  in  the  pay  of 
government — and  tome  0/  litem  ewe  teatea  i» 
(his  room  /  " 

A  fearful  explosion  was  the  resnlt  of  these 
words;  but  Dc  Brassier  sat  down  unmoved. 

"  Are  seated  at  this  board,  "  bo  murmared« 
almost  inaudibly. 

*•  Is  it  I  ?  —  or  I     or  1 !"— cried  several* 
starting  up,  with  a  burst  of  indignation. 
"  Whom  tho  cap  fits.      •       ♦       •  I 


name  no  one 


I  demand  that  the  honour  of  this  board  If 
vindicated.  De  Brassier  has  said  traitors  nh 
at  this  board.  That  is  an  insult  to  tbo  COn* 
vi'ution — he  is  bound  lo  name  them." 

•<  I  name  no  one  1  I  never  said  al  tlili 
board." 

You  did — wc  heard  you.'* 
A  fearful  altercation  arose;  puhlic  hiusinese 
vas  itoppe  I — personal  abuse  bc^aa. 

TUE.SEC0>D  POINT  WAS  GAISED  ! 

At  la-^t,  since  the  debute  drgenerated  into 
vindictive  and  insulting  epithMit  launched  from 
end  to  end,  and  side  to  side  of  tho  board,  ^ 
(ho  hostile  parties — for  the  Convention  nmg  note 
(Iivi<h'd—\t  was  split  into  two — and  two  mofit 
hostilo  parties,  one  or  two  voices  cried — 
Measures,  mot  mkr  !**  *'  What  ean  4k 


for  the  people 

The  uiscus-^ion,  however,  was  adjourned, 
nothing  but  confusion  prevailing  in  tho  re- 
mainder  of  the  sitting ;  and  during  the  night, 
instead  of  getting  cooled  by  reflection,  the 
rival  coteries  met,  concocting  the  morrow's 
campaign. 

Tbo  difcnwlon  opened  with  tho  beat  meaai 

of  directing  popular  power. 

De  Brassier  .iij^ain  rose,  and  asserted  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  popular  powW  tHwn 
in  existence:  that  it  was  alladeHteion — tfie 
people  were  weak,  timid,  and  disorganised. 
This  brou;,Mit  on  counter-statements,  and  (i/re 
govcmnicnt  rcjMi-len  being ^^rctent)  every  pos- 
sible thing  that  could  bo  rskcd  up  to  shew  the 
weakness  of  the  cause,  was  raked  up  te 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  timid  faction. 
The  government  thus  became  fully  a#ahs  ^ 
the  weak  point*  of  the  movement,  aid  aM 
to  strike  it  wHk  effect— U  lU  liliWl1>l|j|>|f 
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«t  tbeir  merajr.  Thii  mIM  ftrtli  epttnter- 

statemcnts  on  tbe  part  of  the  tme  end  bold,  in 
which  they  were,  perhaps,  even  driven  into 
exaggeration,  with  the  object  of  ooantcracting 
the  injttrioas  impreMion  the  disgnioeral  expo- 
sure must  make  on  the  government  and  the 
privileged  classes.  This,  however,  by  shewing 
the  **  dan^rous"  character  of  the  movement, 
MinereMed  the  bottility  of  the  latter,  while 
it  served  the  double  purpose  of  compromising  a 
number  of  good  and  honest  men,  and  arrajring 
preittdioe  in  the  jary>box  against  them. 

Tmn  TBIRB  PODIT  WA80AIKBD. 

De  Brassier  was  destroying  his  rivals. 

In  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  the  raovc- 
ment's  wealcnesa,  and  the  want  of  sympathy 
entivCaiiied  for  it  by  the  vork^ng^Iasses  them* 
selves,  the  delegates  appealed  to  the  enthusi- 
astic meetings  and  demonstrations  in  the 
country,  and  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
■wemMing  of  tlie  Convention  is  tlie  town  in 
which  it  sat ;  nay  !  tlio  crowded  state  ot  the 
hall,  and  tbe  cheers  of  the  audience. 

**  Si'iES  AM)  TiaixcRs  paid  by  government !" 
cried  De  Brassier.  Do  not  let  those  clieen 
mislead  you.  There  are  men  sent  into  this 
hall,  in  the  dress  of  working-men,  ordered  to 
applaud  and  cheer  tiiemo:it  violent  sentiments. 
They  are  detcetiwSb  They  are  marking  you, 
and  every  one  that  applauds.  Fools  !  they 
cheer  tou  just  to  get  you  to  commit  jrour- 
selvea,'* 

It  became  dtM^eroos  to  applaud,  since  ap- 
plause itself  excited  suspicion.    Mutual  dis 
trust  reigned  at  the  board,  and  among  the 
puUio  without  I 

Ths  poonVH  rourr  was  oairbd. 

The  constituencies  that  had  sent  the  delc- 

etes,  saw  the  time  wasted  in  bickering  and 
the  roost  disgraceful  strife.  De  Brassier 
trampeted  to  tbe  work]  tluit  tbe  Convention 
was  full  of  paid  spies  and  traitors.  That,  he 
being  the  only  man  to  save  the  movement,  was 
hetae  made  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  a^ong 
tbe  de'cgatcs  s  that  the  pablio  time  was  dis- 
sipated in  a  personal  attaek  on  him,  nfid  called 
oa  the  country  to  protest  against  the  suicidal 
policy  of  its  would-be  representatives. 

The  effect  may  be  imagined — ^fonds  ceased 
to  flow  for  the  support  of  the  delegates.  Do 
Brassier  then  turned  round  upon  them,  and 
«id,  "  Did  I  not  tell  yuu  so  ?  I  said  public 
fympatby  was  not  with  you.  If  it  is,  where 
is  the  moaey  ?  that  is  the  barometer  of  the 
movemeat.    Now  you  see  who  was  ri^ht  I  " 

Alas:  it  was  De  Brassier  who  had  destroyed 
^  esaftdenee— it  was  De  Brassier  who  bad 
thus  prevented  the  supplies — it  was  De  Bras- 
sier who  had  destroyed  the  enthusiasm — it  was 
ptBiiisier  who  hud  divided  the  movement — 
.»  ^13b  Bnnicr  vbo  bad  sewn  distrust,  and 
H^tWijr  SMM  i^init  Ua  nrfghbour !  And 

'A 

ft 


I  now  De  Brsssier  cslied  tbe  eftet^  tbe  etnso; 

he  turned  the  tables,  and  made  the  mischief  he 
had  created  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the  in- 
competency, envv,  folly,  and  trMthtry  ol  tboit 
whom  be  was  jniiaing. 

la  vain  tb?  latter  protested — they  had  no 
means  of  access  to  the  people ;  De  Brassier 
monopolised  all  the  channels  of  communicar 
tion;  tbey  liad  tione--tli^  bad  no  papers  \» 
reftort  thera — they  hsd  no  money  tO  ttilvit 
about  the  country,  as  he  did,  and  reason  per- 
sonally with  the  people  who  condemned  them. 

Ths  pirrn  foiiit  wasoaikbo. 

Soon  the  delegates  began  to  get  into  debt. 
Money  not  arriving  from  the  country,  the  Con- 
vention was  oblized  to  break  up  in  disgrace 
covered  with  Ilabilitiee,aiid  tbe  delegates  hung 
like  paupers  about  the  town*  ubaue  •fMW 
get  hack  to  their  homes. 

Theu  De  Brassier  came  forward-H>£rered  the 
money  out  of  bis  own  private  putse.  Dire  ne- 
ccssity  forced  most  of  them  to  accept  it.  The 
dem  igogue  tool*  good  care  to  publish  the  fact 
with  stentorian  force ,  and  the  returning  dele- 
gates, if  tb^  dared  to  defend  their  own  duU 
meters,  were  accused  of  being  uugratefttl 
wre  tches,  whose  base,  little  envy  had  tried  to 
destroy  the  great  leader  of  the  peopl^  wb^ 
notwithstanding,  bad  esteiided  tbe  aebto 
of  unexampled  generosity  to  the  Jliniittnoil 
traitors  who  had  tried  to  sting  him. 

The  bixtu  point  was  gained. 

They  were  mad<|limoc«Nis  ibraoiM  tint  l» 
come. 

De  Brassier  no>Y  raslied  off  into  the  country. 
Post,  rail,  steamer,  all  was  put  in  requisitieil 
to  mske  him  almost  nbiquttom—^verywhgNi 
he  shrieked  forth — 

"  Spies  and  traitors !  I  have  saved  (be 
movement  from  a  pack  of  knaves  I  I  liavo 
prevented  tlie  sbeddtng  of  torrents  of  Wood.  1 
have  taken  you  out  of  the  hands  of  villaini  I 
Peace — law — and  order  !  what  a  victory  >rfre 
should  have  ha^  if  it  had  not  been  for  tiiose 
spies  and  traitors !  But  we  tave  batted  tt» 
;;ovcrnmcnt.  Wo  bava  destroyed  their  picti 
i  have  saved  you — I  have  saved  you  !"  andtbe 
tears  of  gratelul  exulLatiou  streamed  Uowu  Us 
smiling  checks. 

Everywhere  the  cry  was  echoed — "Spies 
and  traitors — spies  and  traitors !"  l*>erybody 
suspected  every  one  of  everything.  In  fact  wUl 
tbera  was  twt  one  Iionest  man  In  t&e  mdvMAi, 
and  that  man  wasDr:  Brassier! 

Thus  ended  the  tirst  act  of  the  great  political 
drama.  The  stage  was  now  clear — not  a  rival 
was  in  the  field— and  ever  It  all  staDnd  II0 
Brassier— cole,  abiolnlfl^  ael^glQiiDa%  Mi 
calm. 

The  first  act  was  ended—but  now  the  wgeond 
was  to  begin— with  fU  baptism  «f  icait  mA 
angoiiii. 
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THE  CO«OP£BATiy£  MOYEMENX. 
BEING  ▲  LKTTfilt  FROM  E.  VAIIStTtARf  NBALS,  AND  A  R^PLt  TH^REm 

To  Uu  MUor  qf  Nona  to  tue  Teoplr. 
Sin,— Tn  the  Tiumber  of  y©ar  pnUieailoQ  j  ting,'*  ao  tlmt  "tbo  concern  forms  n  close 


for  the  20th  instant,  there  n[>penr.«,  untlor  your 
■ignalnre,  nn  article  on  Co-opcratlun,  which  is, 
in  uiy  juiigiaent.  so  full  ofniisUkeQ  reftsoning 


borough,  adinilting  no  more  within  its  pale, 
making  what  profits  it  can,  and  pocketing  them 
nmong  the  samte  few  iQiltvidaah." 


upon  a  suUjeet  of  whicli  It  is,  I  bcliovp,  impos- j  No«r,  Sir,  I  assert  that  this  statement  is 
mI)!*'  to  esnyqerat©  the  iinp^i  tnnec  to  the  'the  very  opposite  to  t!»c  fact.  I  cliulleuge  you 
Hoi  kjng-cinasea  of  thia,  and  every  othcr^  to  produce  a  aiog^le  working  association  which 
oootttiy,  that  I  feel  confiUeni  yon  vtll  give  a*!  baa  not  beenaUrtod  with  the  object  of  admit- 
place  to  the  arguments  by  which  X  shall  |  ting  additional  members  to  slmre  the  beiu-fits 
Tivonr  to  combat  your  conclusions,  in  a  it  is  r  ?»p«b!e  of  con  Jerri  ni^,  as  fast  .is  ifa  capital 
spuitol  ti  icndlincaa  towards  yourself,  as  one  :  and  connexions  render  this  pcssible.  1  cliallcnge 
to  whom  I  give  credit  for  a  sinoere  ilcairo  to  yoo  to  prodoee  one  of  whtch  the  members  have 
ralsethecooditionofthemassoftlM population,  I  not  made,  and  arc  not  nmkinp:  at  tln^  very 
though  by  means  wliicli  I  cnusifU  r  M9  quite  in- ,  time  ?ucli  cflTorls  as  \.\\r-y  fan  to  realise  this 
adequate  to  the  cnd^  and  a?,  indeed,  iikely  to 
be  injurious  ratber  than  beneficial  to  them; 
but,  at  the  itametime,  with  the  pl.iin  speaking 
which  the  importance  of  the  snij  ct  dcinnnds. 

I  cannot  conipliuieut  you  upon  tiie  know- 
ledge you  display  of  tlio  topte  on  wbtdi  you 
liaTC  thought  tit  to  peak  so  positively.  You 
appear  ignorant  of  the  actual  ( oiistitution  of 
the  different  associated  budici  existing  in 
'Bogland  and  Franee,  and  of  the  objects  whioh 
tbooe  who  are  must  active  in  advoeating  the 
a'iHocintive  movement,  have  in  vlow.  You 
scarcely  notice  the  ituporlant  dilTerences  be- 
tween ataociatious  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
pnKluction,  and  those  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  distribution,  and  apj>  if  j  'ly  have  never 
realized  to  yourself  the  puoiuuu  of  the  work- 
man in  Msoeiative  eatablidimentf,  and  thcliene- 
llts  which,  even  In  an  isolated  condition,  they 
jire  capablo  nf  conferring  upon  him.  You  are 
obviously  unaware  of  the  conditions  ivquisito 
.'iointnre  tbo  succeMof  an  eatabrukroent  for 
distributing  articles  of  ordinary  consumption. 
In  your  eiidf'isni  u|)on  proflts,  von  overlook 
the  iiuporuiit  distinction  betw^4^  thd  dealings 
.of  aasoeiatione  with'eaob  other,  and  i\i%v 
di  alir)^'s  witli  tlic  public.  Your  remarks  as  to 
vriltio  ^H'tray  an  ignnr.uiro  of  the  questions 
involved  in  the  cousidciuttuuot  price:  inshort, 
craving  your  pardoq«  I  moat  say.  that  did  ftot 
your  namo  give  to  your  assertions  an  impor- 
tance not  otherwise  their  due,  and  did  I  not 
believe  you  to  bo  in  earnest,  however  much 
mislalcen  in  your  ortticism, — I  sliould  have 
declined  to  notice  attacks  made  by  an  opponent 
who  appears  so  unacquainted  with  that  which 
Le  is  attacking.  As  it  ii>,  I  proceed  to  justily, 
'^in'oiHler,  the' accusations  I  have  made. 

You  cliarge  the  txistiu;  associations  with 
being  "  started  upon  nn  isolated  system," 
'which  makes  it  "the  vital  interest  of  the 
•Co-opcmtor  to  pfefcnt  otheti  from  leo-operaT 


object,    littt  even  if  t»uc;i  an  association  could 
be  found,  it  would  not  prove  fyonr  po.iitiens, 
unless  it  were  shown  that  in  thus  nrtirTg^,  Iho 
mnnSois  were  acting  in  conformity  to  the 
principles  on  which  they  were  constituted. 
Now  what  are  the  these  principles  f  A«  to  the 
French  .nssociations,  I  would  refer  y^u  to  the 
excellent  and  recently  publialicd  work  of  Mr. 
11.  Feuqueray,  *'  L*  association  ouvriere  induii- 
trielle  et  agricole.*'  In  the  first  chapter  of 
the  third  book,  you  will  find  a  discussion  upon 
the  essential  clauses  of  the  deeds  by  tvhieii 
such  associations  arc  constituted.    The  third 
of  these  mentioned  by  Mr.  Feuqueray  relates 
to  the  extension  of  the  a8SOciatio)t.*,  '  *     mud'  J 
with  a  view  to  the  future,*'  says  that  writer, 
"and  for  the  advantage  of  all  the  workmen 
employed  in  them,  the  associnttdns  must  always 
remain  open,  in  proportion  to  the  work  for 
which  they  have  a  demand,  fur  the  admission 
of  such  as  have  the  desire  to  join  them  from 
devotion  to  the  cause.   Their  fWimc-woA  Is 
cs««iJfl% clastic,  eX|)aiid:ng  with  the  extension 
of  fin'  hi  siiuss  to  admit  fresh  workmen  to 
the  eujojnient  of  tl)e  same  rights  as  the  older 
membedC  as  in  an  army  the  conscript  takcsllts 
place  by  the  side  of  the  veteran,  and  is  mnr- 
fihalftd  under  the  s»rae  standard."  lu  England, 
for  the  Very  purpose  of  destroying  all  tempta- 
tion to  a  condud  so  destructive  to  the  prlh* 
crple  of  association,  it  has  been  made  a  rule  of 
a!!  tliose  associations  for  pioduoiivc  purposes 
which  are  in  connexion  with  the  Society  for 
promoting  working-men's  aasodathtns,  and 
they  form  the  mnjority,  that  all  workmen 
employed  by  thcni,  and  not  associate?,  shall  be 
paid  the  name  wages  and  receive  the  same 
aharo  of  the  profits  an  if  they  bad  been  M0h 
elates  :  while  among  the  rules  of  the  CO* 
opcrativo  st'  icp!,  one  very  griifn-al  one  i^,  ^tt 
meetiiigs  Aia.il  be  held  nt  shoirt  intei'vala,  fi» 
the  purpose  of  diSltising  a  kiii9Md||V0r4i 
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objects  of  the  association,  and  enrolling  new 
nemben.  In  fact,  the  tendency  to  "  isola- 
tion" with  which  yom  charge  the  present 

a«?sociative  movement  exist??  only  in  your 
own  imagiiMition.    Tho  ival  tendency  is  in 
the  opposite  direction.   It  would  bo  nearer 
tho  truth  to  charge  the  loading  men  in  the 
inoTemeut  with  too  great  a  fondness  for 
ccnti'cdizaUoHf  than  with  nny  tendency  to 
wobrfum.   If  the  associations  in  Paiis  have 
not  an  administrative  centre,  it  is  Owing  to 
the  arbitrary  intoi  ferencc  of  the  goveruincnt, 
chosen  by  univcraal  anffraget  to  stop  the 
plmia  of  union  proposed  some  time  since  by 
tho  most  influeutial  uiembenr  of  the  asHocin- 
iions.    In  England,  wliore  our  monarchical 
institutions,  and  restricted  sutt'rage,  leave  to 
US  that  personal  liberty  of  action  which  re- 
publican  France  at  present  denies  to  ho? 
citizens,  the  fir.^t  cave  of  those  who  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  tho  pmctico  of  co- 
opeiatioii,  in  the  living  form  which  the  idea 
had  worked  out  for  itself  in  Franco,  was  to 
form  a  centre  by  which  the  different  associa- 
tions should  be  lield  together.    The  associa- 
tions for  tho  p  \  I  rpuso  of  distribution,  known  as 
co-operortivc  stores,  as  they  have  grown  up 
spontaneously  in  different  parts  of  tlio  united 
kingdom,  have  at  prcscut.  indeed,  a  ie»b  per- 
iSeet  organization.   But  a  little  enquiry  might 
have  shown  you  that  here,  too,  tho  spirit  of 
union  is  actively  at  work,  bringing  tlioso  who 
•have  already  combined  for  their  nmtual 
benefit  into  a  more  extended  combination, 
for  tlic  purpose  of  consoliJatiug  wliat  has 
been  built  up,  and  affording  to  othere  tho 
benefit  of  institutions  wliicli  tiiose  who  have 
tried  them  find  so  beneficial  to  theiusolvcs. 
You  might  have  heard  of  the  meeting  of 
delegates  of  the  co-operative  stores  of  Lanca- 
fihiro  in  tho  spriug  of  this  ycai-,  for  tho  pui- 
pose  of  establishing  a  centre  of  union  at 
Manchester.    You  might  have  heord  of  the 
Central  Co-operative  nj^oncy  now  in  active 
operation  in  Loudon,  fotmdcd  for  the  purpose 
of  ftoilitating  the  foitnation  of  co-operative 
stores,  and  of  supplying  to  tho.se  already  in 
existence  the  means  of  fnlfUling  more  per- 
fectly tlieir  peculiar  objects ;  whUc  it  so  cou- 
ceotrateB  their  separate  demands  ag  to  make 
tlioni  tho  in>;truments  of,  or  furthering  the, 
e.stal)lishuK'ut  of  associations  for  the  pnrpo>*e 
of  pixjduction,  thorsc  truo  stepping  stoues  by 
which  the  woricing  classes  can  safely  pass  to 
the  land  of  promise  now  opening  befoie 
them,  iu  the  isufMitution  of  concert  for  com- 
2xtUtoiif  as  the  botiis  oj  indiultial  eiUerprUe* 
You  might  have  discovered  that  the  co-opefa> 
tive  stores,  again.-t  wliich  your  misplaced  in- 
dignation is  priceipully  dnected,  arc  valued 
by  those  most  uhve  to  theii'  value,  not  as  cnd^ 
btii  as  me4M,  means  easy  of  adoption,  and  at 
the  same  time  highly  efficieuf.  cf  introducing 
the  cdeQient  of  atisociated  labour  with  safety 


amidst  the  shocks  of  our  present  competitive 
struggles. 

But  even  if  their  did  exist  in  the  present 
CO  operative  movement  that  tendency  to  iso- 
lation wliich  you  imputo  to  it,  still  associa- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  production  and  of 
di^jtribution»  would  have  a  value  to  the 
worliing  man  of  which  you  seora  to  have  no 
conception.    Take  the  co  operative  storo. 
Is  it  of  no  importance  to  the  man  who  is 
strugglmg  to  biing  up  a  fiimily  of  Iialf  adoaon 
children  on  twice  as  many  shillings  a  week, 
or  even  to  the  skilled  laechauio  with  hid 
wages  of  tfn  a  day  to  be  able  to  save  a 
month's  conanmption  on  his  articles  of  provi- 
fiiou  in  tho  year,  by  dealing  with  the  storo 
instead  of  with  an  ordinaiy  shop,  as  it  is 
found  in  many  cases  tliat  he  can  dot  la  it 
of  no  value  to  him  to  feel  sure  that  he  obtains 
an  unadulterated  article?    Is  there  no  moral 
good  iu  freedom  fi*om  the  common  thraldom 
of  debt  to  the  shopkeeper?  Ai«theha1Ht8 
of  forethought  and  fnendly  feeling  to  the 
neighbours  with  whom  he  is  associated  in  tho 
sturot  to  which  it  naturally  leads,  matters  of 
no  conaeqnencel    But  it  the  cooperative 
store  oifers  these  benefits,  stUl  greater  are 
those  connected  with  the  working  association. 
The  ti-ausumtatiou  of  the  master  into  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Work  eanied  on  for  the  common 
benefit,  chosen  freely  by  the  body  whom  he 
has  to  govern,  and  having  the  same  interest 
with  it  i  tlie  substitution  iu  the  daily  business 
of  life  of  a  power  regulated  by  law,  for  a 
power  regulated  only  by  the  will  of  an  in- 
dividual ;  the  security  rgainst  injustice  of 
every  kind  tims  attainable;  the  power  of  en- 
suring the  erptitttble  distribution  of  the  pro« 
reeds  of  labour  amongst  those  concerned  in 
its  production.     Surely  these   are  moral 
advantages  uot  to  be  lightly  prized,  even  if 
tho  workmen  engaged  in  a  successful  asaoeia* 
tion  did  not,  as  iu  fact  they  do,  derive  largo 
material  advantages,  a  consiilei  able  additional 
income,  applicable  as  they  may  judge  most 
for  tlicii;  mutual  odvontage,  beyond  what  the 
present  svstcm  affoi-ds  them.    Surely  these 
are  i-esidts  worth  contending  for,  even  were 
the  present  co-opeititive  movement  liable  to 
the  charge  of  a  tendency  to  Isolate  tlie 
separate  association.^  which  I  have  already 
f-hown  that  it  i;->  not. 

Dut  cHough  of  your  attack  on  the  associa- 
tive movement  in  gcneraL  I  pass  to  your 
criticism  on  the  mode  of  conducting  the  indi- 
vidual ft?R(  eiations  ; — and  fii>;t  of  all,  to  your 
remaiks  upon  tlie  Co-operative  Stores.  It 
aeema  to  yon  a  very  easy  matter  to  establlsti 
sueli  stores;  and  to  a  certain  extent,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Cen- 
ti-ai  Co-operative  Agency  above-mentioned, 
their  formation  haa  become  indefinitely  more 
easy  than  it  was  a  few  mouths  since.  But 
apart  Irom  theso  facilities,  your  advice  for 
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the  formation  of  such  establishmeaU  is  not 
utdikfi  that  of  the  young  prmeeai  who  ad- 
vised her  father's  subjects  to  escape  from 
starvation  by  eating  bread  and  cheese.  Doubt- 
less you  are  not  aware  that  the  teas  commonly 
dxtnk  are  mixtures  of  MVdral  varieties  of 
tea ;  and  that  to  obtain  a  pound  of  such  tea 
at  wholetiale  price,  it  is  necessary  to  buy  at 
least  three  chestfi  of  different  teas,  at  a  cost 
of  MBMwbero  about  £120.   Boubfe]«aft  you 
are  ignorant  that  a  siiallar  pntcoss  must  bo 
gone  through  witli  coflees  and  sugars;  that 
capital  must  therefore  intervene  to  a  con- 
aiaenible  extent  before  your  twenty  {hmilies 
could  furnish  themselves  with  such  articles, 
at  wholesale  prices  at  all  i  and  as  it  is  with 
these  articles,  so  it  is  with  othen.   But  a 
little  ivUection  mi^iht  surely  have  tihown  you 
that  a  kuowkdgeof  t/iuUitymu&t  beindi«pou- 
Bobie  to  secure  the  aequisitiou  of  good  arti- 
cles at  vewonaUo  prices:  so  that  unless 
your  twenty  familie.i  had  among  them  a 
pi-i-^^nn  of  experience  in  buyiufl^  the  articles 
they  wiiihcd  to  get,  and  who  would  houestly 
doTote  his  abilities  to  their  service*  their  ex- 
perimeut  would  be  very  likely  to  end  in  dis- 
gusting them   with   co-operative  dealings 
altogether.  With  all  tlie  machinery  which 
yott  ridicvde  as  Bapedluonsr-^with  the  advan- 
tage of  a  good  deal  of  experience,  and  a  con- 
Biderablo  command  of  capital,  the  Co-opera- 
tive Stores  of  Lancashire  have  been  lai^ely 
defrsnded,  simply  from  the  want  of  access  to 
persons  possessed  of  this  indispensable  know* 
ledge,  wuo  would  deal  honestly  by  them, — a 
want  which  the  formation  of  the  Central 
Co-operative  Agency  pi-onusesnoweflfb^fUaUy 
to  supply. 

I  say  nothing  as  to  your  criticism  upon 
the  rule  which  the  Co-operative  stores  in 
Kogloud,  aud,  I  believe,  Seothmd  aleo,  have 
generally  edited,  of  selling  to  their  sab- 
scribers  at  a  price  approaching  the  ordinary 
retail  price,  and  returning  from  timo  to  time 
the  surplus  receipts  after  provida.^  tor  the 
interest  of  capital  and  expeases,  except  to 
express  my  dissent  from  your  conclusion  that 
the  arrangement  is  absuix^  Uu  the  contrary, 
I  rsgard  it  as  wise,  beoause  it  shows  to  each 
flttbecdber  at  once  what  his  gain  by  tlto  Co- 
operative store  really  ia,  aud  because  it  tends 
to  lead  the  subscribers  to  devote  the  savings 
thus  eifeoted,  or  a  part  of  them  at  least,  to 
other  purposes  of  an  associative  diai*acter, 
and  thus  to  extend  the  benefic  which  the 
system  of  association  confei'S.  This,  liow- 
ever,  is  a  pdnt  on  which  there  may  fairly  be 
a  difference  of  opinion,  and  I  leave  you  to 
yours.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  j'our  on- 
slaught upon  the  receipt  of  profits  from  sales 
to  the  public.  It  never  seenn  to  have  oc- 
curred to  you  that  this  public  from  which 
pro&ts  are  naked— this   good-natured  pub- 


^».^  a  public  composed  of  individoali 

nek  of  whom  in  their  aacral  arocailons  charga 
pi^ffif— who  therefore,  if  they  could  obtain 
goods  1 1  oni  tlie  associations  to  which  they  do 
not  belong,  at  cost  price,  would  simply  tlk» 
without  giving.    If  my  shoemaker  selhs  me  a 
pair  of  shoes  which  cost  him  lUs.  for  12s, 
and  I  sell  him  groceries  whicli  have  c<»t  me 
10s.  for  what  they  coet>  it  is  clear  that  I 
make  aa  unequal  exchange.    To  make  the 
truusaction  just,  I  must  charge  him  the  ad- 
ditional 2*.  which  he  haij  charged  to  raa 
If  you  had  confined  yourself  to  asMrting  that 
the  U-ue  rule  of  exchange  is  toexchanc^^^  nt  co'^t 
price,  and  that,  tliereforc,  this  should  be  the  _ 
rule  of  exchange  adopted  between  associations  ' 
in  d0aUnpum  Meh  efher,  your  propoaitioB 
would:  liave  heen  arguable, — though  even 
then  an  accurate  investigation  will,  I  think, 
show  it.  to  bo  uutcnttble ;  but  to  apply  the 
rule  to  dealings  with  those  who  will  not  agree 
to  deal  on  the  same  principle  in  return,  is 
!^imply  alj.^urd ; —unless,  indeed,  it  could  be 
bhowu  that  to  ask  for  any  ai-ticlo  a  larger 
price  than  the  coet  price  is  in  itself  as  con- 
trary to  conscience  as  it  is  contrary  to  it  to 
take  away  another's  goods  by  force;  and 
that  therefore    for  conscience  sake"  the  co- 
operative d^er  must  submit  to  be  chai|^ 
with  profits  when  he  buys,  and  deduct  them 
when  ho  sells.    It  would  seem  by  the  posi- 
tion \Uiichyou  lay  down— your  calling  the 
taking  of  profits  a  "robbery,"— that  you  have 
some  such  notion,  though  it  is  very  difficult 
to  see  how,  if  it  be  really  "robbery" 
to  charge  anythieg  by  way  of  profit,  this  r«>- 
Ury  eaa  be  aanetified  by  devoting  "  every  fr»c^ 
tion  of  that  overcharge  te  a  national  purpose," 
such  as  you  sugi^est.    Is  it  part  of  your  creed 
that  we  may  tie  evil  tliat  good  may  eems? 
Woald  you  consider  highway  robbery  excusable 
iftherobbcrtlcvotcd  liisspoils  to  "  purchase  land 
whereon  to  set  the  present  wages  slave  at  em- 
ployment in  self- rem  uncrating  laboarr*  Bsl 
tills  is  a  digiessien— I  retnm  te  mys«lj«tf^ 
You  say  it  is  "  robbery  '  in  any  one  to  ask  mors 
than  the  luhic  of  what  he  gives  to  society. 
But  wiiat  coubtitutis  vidae !  how  is  it  tele 
messurcd  ?  Let  me  put  a  ease  by  way  of  ilks* 
tration.    A  ofTers  B  a  pair  of  boots  for  a 
Bovei-eign.    B  acccps  the  offer,  and  gives  ti*e 
sovereign  in  ejichangc  for  the  boots.    Why  i» 
not  this  soverstgQ  to  be  eoDStdered  as  the  va^Hf 
of  the  boots?    You  discover  that  A  is  in  the 
liablt  of  living  on  two  shillings  .a-day,  that  lie 
can  moke  a  pair  of  boots  in  4  days,  and  tfca* 
the  leather  eo»ts  him  six  shillings,  and  cry  oat 
that  A  has  robbed  B  of  six  shiUinga  in  askin? 
him  twenty  for  the  boots.    But  why  so  !  Are 
the  hoots  of  le&s  use  to  B  because  A  is  eeoBe> 
mhial  ?   Would  they  become  of  more  use  t» 
liini  if  A  had  dined  on  broiled  salmon  Wjd 

turkey  instead  of  on  cold  bacon  and  ^goUim, 
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and  titcreliy,  throiigli  tlio  cost  of  bis  liv:n;r  ' 
*liile  ho  was  making  tlie  boots,  had  swaliowcd 
down  the  six  shillings  vrhich  he  now  has  iii  his 
ocket  f  Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  unless  we 
ad  some  fixed  standard  by  which  to  measure 
Uie  VAlueof  diti'crent  articles,  witliaut  regard  to 
thft  desire  of  the  purchaser  for  theui,  ihh  value 
most  reniain  suhjeclirc,  dependant — that  is  to 
Ray.  on  the  disiics  and  means  of  the  buyer, 
and  that  the  distinguishing  a  certain  part  of 
the  exchangeable  worth  as  profits  and  a  certain 
|>art  as  the  cost  of  production,  and  nailing  this 
I;i^t  only  the  value,  is  to  cnnfuse  v.lth  the 
true  mea^iure  of  value  an  accidental  clrcuui- 
stn&en  of  the  present  customary  mode  of  pro- 
daetion,  faj  whieh  the  persons  who  sell  the 
article  commonlj'  pays  another  for  making  it. 
True  it  t&  that  under  the  present  system  the 
employer  or  trader  may  often  make  a  profit 
which  does  not  fairly  belong  to  him,  which,  in 
justice,  ought  to  be  slmr  ^1  with  tlioso  whom  lie 
emploprs,  or  of  whom  he  buyes.  To  obviate  tiiis 
injuatice  is  one  great  aim  of  association.  But 
to  argue  that  that  this  profit  is  a  robbery  of 
tlie  public,  who  freely  buy  the  article  at  what 
they  consider  its  worth  to  tliein,  is  entirely  to 
niscencetvc  the  character  of  (he  transact ionR. 
The  proceeds  of  labour  may  be  inequitably  dis- 
tributed, but  it  does  not  thercfoi^  follow  that 
t^y  are  unjustly  obtained. 

That  it  is  most  desirable  for  the  members 
of  vrorking  associations  and  oo-operative  si  rt  s 
to  devote  to  the  fuitlicrnnce  of  association  a 
lar^e  prt  portion  of  that  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
tbeir  lalieur,  or  the  income  formeriy  spent  in 
consumption,  which  under  the  name  of  profit 
has  hitherto  been  wholly  absorbed  l)y  tl  f"  capi- 
talist, I  readily  admit.  Most  earnc^itly  would 
I  impress  npon  thm  the  moral  duty  of  doing 
m.  Bvt  that  this  part  of  the  price  Is  any 
ntorc  a  robbery  of  the  public  than  any  other 
part  ol  it  I  utterly  deny ;  and  until  you  can 
ibew  tbat  the  ralue  of  all  articles  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  grounds  which  I  liave  assi^cd 
to  it,  namely— the  dcEircs  and  resotu'ccs  ot  the 
buyer,  1  s>h&\l  exhort  the  woiking  associations 
Mid  eo-oj)erative  stores  to  go  on  quietly  in  their 
useful  course  undeterred  by  your  charges  of 
nhbeiy  ami pyof.ttnonn fling  —charges  which  rest 
Ofily  upon  an  entire  misconception  of  the  ne- 
Sftsary  principles  of  commercial  exchange. 
I  an,  l^r,  a  triend  to  co>operation, 

Edward  VA.xsiTraRT  Neale. 
lancohis  Inn,  Se^  t.  i2, 1851. 

▲  BBPtT  TO  TOK  AttOTS. 

Sir, — In  my  previous  obsrrvntions  with 
rel«renoe  to  'the  co-operative  movement,  as 
•siktained  in  Nos.  2  at.d  21  of  the  ** Notes,"  I 
endoiTODrcd  to  shew  that  it  rested  in  the 
poorer  of  the  great  moneyed  class  to  prevent  and 
A  destroy  the  associative  movement  wherever 
liny  oliooee— 'ttttleas  co-operatien  were  bac^ced 
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'  by  political  power.  I  argued  that  they  would 
do  this,  partly  by  re.«ttirti ve  nnd  injurious 
laws — and  partly  by  mLuas  of  competition. 
For  the  eo>operstor  would  have  to  compiH 
with  the  great  cnpltalist,  and  the  latter,  as 
possessed  of  the  larger  ca|»it:i1,  nnd,  of  con- 
sequence, enabled  to  buy  and  to  uianutucturo 
cheaper  than  the  co^»perator,  would  be  also 
enabled  to  undersell,  nnd  thus  to  destroy  him. 
Voumaysay,  arc  not  the  workiug-Uiilors  thri- 
ving, in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Moses  and 
Son  ?  Granted— but  are  W)%  Mom  wnd  Son 
(hrir'tng  at  a  sli/I  fjrmfrr  -rnlf, — and  MoaR  tuam 
KVKtt  ?  If  theu,  co  operation  thrives  a  little, 
but  monopoly  thrives  still  more,  it  proves  that 
co-operation  is  not  undermining  monopoly,  but 
that  it  is  just  breathing  for  the  moment,  be- 
cause monopoly  has  not  yet  swollen  to  sueh  a 
size,  as  to  fill  up  the  hollow  spaces  of  society. 
Hut,  what  more  does  it  prove  ?  Since  co-opeta* 
tion  can  be  established  only  on  the  fall  of  mono- 
poly, it  proves  that  co-operation  is  not  inthe  least 
checking  thcgrowth  of  the  monster — and  lh&t,as 
s  lon  as  monopoly  thus  far  expands  as  to  touch 
the  co-operative  body,  it  will  sqn-^cze  life  and 
breath  out  of  it,  and  remain  master  of  the 
field.  Co'operatlon,  therefore,  merely  flourishes 
here  and  there,  beeause  monopoly  has  not  yet 
had  time  and  means  to  absorb  aU  tbo  dutaaela 
ol  trade. 

The  mouse  is  playing  under  the  table,  be- 
cause the  cat  is  busy  in  another  room  ;  but  let 
the  cat  havo  caught  all  the  prey  in  the  one 
room,  then  it  will  prowl  into  the  other,  and 
woe  to  the  co-operative  moose. 

Tbo  result  of  the  struggle  between  co- 
operation and  mmopoly  cannot  bo  doubtful; 
for  where  there  is  great  disparity,  the  weaker 
must  go  to  the  wall  in  the  long  run.  That  oo> 
operation  will  be  tbo  weaker  is  proved  by  tba 
fact,  that  whei'e  co-operation  tuces  one  step^ 
monopoly  takes  ten. 

To  Ihete  argvunents  yon  have  made  no 
answer. 

I  furthur  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the 
means  of  extending  the  co-operative  movement 
would  grow  weaker,  instead  of  stronger ;  be* 
cause  the  competitive  labour-surplus  would  be 
cors?a!itfy  n-ul  indefinitely  increased — from 
those  seven  causes,  stated  in  page  422,  in  num- 
ber 22  of  this  work.  That»  taorefore,  al though 
co-operation  might  take  a  few  away  from  Uie 
hirablo  labour- nurket,  more  would  bo  driven 
into  it  than  were  taken  out,  and  that  wages 
hutH  come  dow»  as  a  neeesssry  oonscquenoe. 
Tho  fuct  of  wages  coming  down  renders  the 
people  less  able  to  subscribe  for  co-operation 
— and  thus,  in  the  struggle  of  pu^se  against 
purse,  the  monopolist  is  growing  |kiore  rich 
while  the  co-operator  is  growing  more  poor. 
Thus  again,  the  monopolist  would  be  furtlu'r 
enabled  to  nndcrscU  the  co-operator ;  and  if 
th«  latter,  tocoontmck  tiii^  employed  hired 
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kboar,  and  eheapened  wages  also,  what  Imvo 
you  then  but  nn  acceleration  of  misery,  and  an 
increase  and  |>crpetu9tiou  of  waifcs-siavcry  ? 
If,  OQ  tiM  other  band,  be  levered  bis  protiu, 
then  be  vrould  diminish  his  clinnces  in  the 
struggle,  for  he  would  bo  less  ni  d  U-ss  able  to 
buy  and  manufacture  wholuai«le— less  and  less 
able,  having  less  money,  to  compete  with  the 
great  npitalist  in  the  market. 

To  these  argumentt  you  lum  not  made  any 
i'€pl»  eithev. 

The  aboTO  obicrvaUons  were  oilered  irre- 
spcclirc  of  the  plao  on  which  co-operation  was 
conducted  ;  for,  cvoii  supposing  the  plan  to  be 
sound,  just,  and  democratic,  tbv  same  perils 
and  the  same  retnlts  must  be  inenrred,  unb  ss 
the  people,  by  possessing  political  power,  were 
enabled  to  enact  laws  fur  the  cstabli-ibment, 
defence,  and  realisation  ui  the  associative  prin- 
ciple. 

Thence,  I  proceeded  to  nnalyco  the  present 
plan  of  co-operation,  and  endeavoured  to  sliew 
that  as  now  conducted,  it  was  erroneous  in 
theory,  and  injurious  in  practice,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  based  on  profitmongcring,  re-established 
competition,  and  must  result  in  nionopoiy, — 
and  that  1  gave  an  iuceutivo  to  tlie  members 
of  co-operative  soelelies  to  prerent  the  spread 
of  the  co-operatiTe  principle. 

In  the  former  portion  of  the  argument  I  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  tlio  chances  vvtrc 
against  the  snccess  of  the  roomnent,  because 
It  would  be  destroyed  by  otJiet'8.  Jn  the  latter 
portion,  that,  if  8ucccs:>lu!,  it  wou!«l  destroy 
t/#e//— because  it  was  based  on  an  utter  mis- 
conception of  the  true  principles  <^  assonatire 
labour. 

Now,  sir,  having  left  my  first  position 
wholly  untouched,  how  have  you  auswciud  my 
iccond  f  Ton  baTo  equally  avoided  any  allu- 
sion to  that  most  important  part  of  the  charge 
>~t!int  the  present  moremeut  must  result  in 
CoiaitctiUon, 

1  have  stated  that  the  one  association  would 
bavo  to  compete  with  the  other,  as  soon  as  (in 
case  of  their  success)  each  had  (illod  a  certain 
Space  in  the  market,  and  began  to  touch  upon 
ito  neighbour— or  as  soon  as  a  fresh  associative 
concei  II  was  atartedin  the  same  neigbbourhoud, 
I  stated  that,  the  number  ol  cnstonicis  being 
limited,  the  number  of  associations  being  un- 
limited, if  there  were  more  assoeiations  trying 
to  sell  than  there  were  customers  wanting  to 
btjy,  the  associations  must  fight  with  each 
other  for  thoso  customers,  courjiTX  with  each 
otber,~and  that  it  thus  became  the  interest 
of  an  associate  to  prevent  the  progress  of  as- 
sociation. And  that  tliis  must  bo  tlie  case 
would  appear  incoutestibly  to  result  from  the 
present  plan,  which  presents  us  with  a  mass  of 
assoektions  having  isdatid  and  mutually  in- 
dependant  interests. 

Instead  of  meeting  the  objections  here  urged. 


you  haveendeavoQlwd  Icshow  th.it  the  nu^srily 

of  the  associations  were  not  isolated,  but  con- 
nected together  by  a  "central  agency.''  What 
of  that!  HavK  trrt  all  otik  couitoN  pvns 
— or  is  the  ••agency"  merely  a  sort  of  Trades' 
Union,  tint,  aa  each  trade  is  left  to  compete 
with  the  otlier,  leaves  each  store  and  associa- 
tion to  compete  with  its  co-operative  nel|^ 
l»ours?  What  does  the  agency  dot  What  is 
if,  but  a  metropolitan  place  of  businegs  ?  llonr 
does  it  obviate  any  one  of  those  evils  whicli 
roust  result  from  the  present  plan  f  Hew  dies 
it  make  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  one  ss- 
s  iciation  the  interest  of  nil?  How  doeS  it 
make  it  the  interest  of  the  tailors  in  Castle 
Street  that  another  eoperative-taiiors*  ihep 
should  be  started  next  door  to  them — and  if  it 
were — how  docH  it  make  it  the  interest  of  each, 
that  the  other  should  Hourish  ?  Unlois  it  dues 
this,  it  does  nothing  to  exculpate  the  eo^|iers- 
tive  moven.ent  from  the  charges  I  have  broa|>ht 
a'^aiirst  it.  Classif'ving,  registering,  and  c<im- 
biuing  the  different  branches  of  a  t>ad  plan,  ia 
no  euro  for  tlie  evils  which  the  plan  cottiaiss— 
it  is  merely  a  sort  of  agency  business,  profitable 
enough  to  those  immediiitely  concerne<!,  but 
where  is  its  value  for  the  great  principles  of 
true  co-operation  ?  Ton  say  it  has  faclKtstid 
the  formation  of  co-operutivL>  cotiOirns.  Ns 
doubt  it  lias — it  is  its  interest  to  do  so.  Diit 
i(7<a/  sou  r  vj  concerns  has  it  f  jcilitaUdi  No- 
thing but  the  old  trafRcKing,  iHofit-ntongeriuf, 
conipetion-recreating  undertakings.  It  has 
centnd'ncd,  no  doubt,  but  its  oentralisstisa 
radiates  the  evil — not  the  yood. 

Tou  challenge  mc  to  produce  an  assoeistfm 
not  started  to  ndmh  aidditiunal  nieo^cfiL  I 
have  a  number  of  associations'  rules — roost  of 
them  make  the  admission  of  members  it- 
pendent  on  ittie  mU  f'f  the  direelor$  md 
managing  commtke.  And  iu  many  of  thsM 
the  attmission  is  so  high  that  it  is  impo»iUe 
for  anpr  but  middle-class  men,  or,  at  iesiW 
the  aristoeraey  of  labour,  to  gain  adaiaslNb- 

*  I  in  turn  challei^  you  te  iiahtm  tts 
how  many  members  are  annually  admitted 
and  rejected  at  the  co-operative  undcrtakiugA. 
I  assert  that  the  number  of  members  h  kept 
almost  stationary — nt  least,  among  those  tbat 
flouiisb — because  tlie  "associates"  di-n't  like 
to  share  the  loaves  and  tishes.  Can  you  dis- 
prove this  I  On  ode  point  of  your  letter  I  mmI 
compliment  you.  You  fully  adnUt  the  il»> 

*  Mr.  Ncale  adverts  to  Feugucray's  book.  I 
have  it,  I  eoneelve  It  to  be  replete  wKh  eiieie-i 

and  will  devote  a  page  to  its  nnalysis  in  a  future 
number.  As  to  irance,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Ncale's  slde.attaek  at  univtrnA  suffragf,  sad 
praise  ofnionurchy  und  n  rtitrlcted  I'rancldsc,  the 
illustration  is  not  lortunate,  £>iuee  it 
monarekSeal  principle,  und.ihe  repeal  of  I 
suffrage  which  have  thrown  dltitWlll 
of  french  cooperati(iii* 
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strict  justice  of  the  charges  i  briug— but 
raeir  application  to  tke  present  plan— 
wliichyou  endeavour  to  exculpate  from  the 
necusAtion  of  "conduct  so  destructive  to  the 
principle  of  aaaociatiou."   So  far,  sd  well.  If 
I  liate  done  nothing  more  than  extort  a 
public  recognUIon  of  the  "true  principles," 
I  shall  rest  satisfied  that  I  Iiave  done  {^ood — 
lot  the  public  will  think  of  these  matters— 
they  will  eonpare  the  pracOce  of  present  co- 
operation with  its  profession — and  will  then 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  plan.    Yuu  have 
Sitrea  up  the  case  by  the  very  tone  jou  have 
idbpted.   The  principle  thin  recognised— it 
is  merely  «  question  of  facts— is  such  and 
^uch  a  atore  open  to  tlie  aceusaUoo,  or  ia  it 

Uut  ? 

Bat  I  cannot  compliment  yon  thus  upon 
the  second  part  of  your  letter,  where  you  step 
from  tbo  local  on  to  the  gencial,  where  you 
leave  the  details  to  trace  thoiu  back  to  the 
principles  on  which  they  should  be  founded. 
Vou  charge  me  with  utter  "  ignorance  of  the 
subject  whereon  I  treat" — wiili  a  complete 
"  luisconcepuon  ot  the  necessary  principles  of 
lommereUI exehaogeb*^  lam  much  inclined 
:o  think  that  the  miaoonoeption '*  will  be 
bond  to  be  not  on  my  side^ 

*  Before  paarfng  to  this  bKineh  of  A<«  argument, 

^on]e  tries  to  confufc'  tlmt  portion  of  my 
ue,  wherein  it  is  stated  tha^  COH>perattve 
tores^  wiMre  thvy  sell  to  members  only,  at  cost 
-'CP,  arc  a  uee]ess  waste  of  trouble,  time,  and 
:toae/ ;  for  twenty  or  tliirt/  lamilies  combining 
»gether,oeiild  get  their  goods  at  whdeiale  prices 
/  j^oing  to  the  wholesale  dealers  and  buying  in 
le  maas  without  the  expense,  &o.,  attending  tlie 
itabUstunent  and  malntenanee  of  a  store.  Hr. 
'eale  says  they  could  not,  for  to  get  teas  at 
le  wholesale  prices  (the  same  with  coffees, 
igars,  &c. )  they  must  buy  to  the  amount  of  £120, 
Qd  thoj  would  require  an  experienced  saleamaa. 
'  this  ia  a  barrier  to  twenty  or  thirty  families 
iihoiU  a  store,  it  must  be  doubly  a  barrier  to 
teob,  Vfiih  one— ftr  tlie  store  costs  money,  and 

leasens  their  means;  tbo  store  is  started  by  a 
w  individuals— where  have  they  the  means  to 
ty  £120  for  tea,  £120  for  sugar,  ^120  for  coffee. 

;  Many  of  them  start  with  not  a  tontli  of 
at  sum. — therefore,  if  tho  olyection  be  valid  as  to 
e  earaovy  rsmark  I  QUide  relative  to  the  **  stors^ 
in'X  unncecj^ary,  since  a  few  private  families 
aid  combine  and  realise  the  professed  ol^ects 
tho  eCoro  more  easllf,  beeause  less  ezpenstTely 
'out  tl:r  5torf^  than  Avith  it — where  that  store 
itartetl  with  a  view  of  sellhig  merely  to  the  mem- 
ro'-^beii  that  Ol(}eetfon  obtains  with  equal  force 
rei*erencc  to  the  store  itself.  As  to  your  obser- 
•Aon  »t>ottt  a  "  salesman*'*  the  private  families,  I 
jsame,  would  have  access  to  a  salesmen  as  easily 
the  **  store,*'  Instead  of  this  plan  being  im- 
xiticstble,  it  is  a  matter  I  see  frequently  prac- 
nl  witbia  the  cbtle  of  my  own  acquaintance. 
^  ^eale  further  proceeds  to  defend  the  profit- 
i^gring  t>y  observing  that  the  plan  of  cliarg> 

uitaxly    the   same   as   the  shopkeepers 


Totj  thero  set  out  with  defending  the  re- 
ceipt ot  profits,  au<^,  in  so  doing,  you  endea* 
Toor  to  define  ill  what  the  -vttlm*'  of  m 

article  consists. 

You  state  that  it  is  just  that  yon  should 
cliai'ge  profits,  bedause  the  individual  to 
whom  )'oii  idl,  «nd  fHotA  whom  you  boy 

charges  profits  also.  In  other  words,  **  be- 
cause you  rob  tne,  it  is  juat  that  I  should  rob 
you  also."  A  strange  notion  of  "justice  "  y  oui-s 
muBt  bel  "la  it  part  of  your  creed  that  w« 

may  do  evil  that  good  may  come  f* 

But,  Sir,  you  seem  to  have  forgotten 
tho  workiug-mau — the  poor  wages-slave— 
altogether.  I  suppose  oo-operatioii  is  hi* 

tended  for  his  especial  botiefit — and  from 
wkom  docs  he  take  profits?  He  sells  notliing 
but  his  laboui' — ^and  sorry  is  the  **protif  iio 
makes  out-  of  that !  TheDi  sir, — slnee  he 
charges  no  "profit'*  to  you,  you  arc  commit- 
ing  an  act  of  gross  injustice — a  rohbertj — (I 
don't  iiiuch  from  using  the  right  word;  li 
you  cbavge  him  one  fr^tion  more  than  ne« 
cessary,  Bince  he  neither  does  nor  can  retali- 
ate on  you:  and,  recollect!  the  'vorking-men 
would  Olid  do  form  tho  bulk  of  your  custom- 
ers :  so  that  by  not  charging  profits,  you. 
would  not  place  youi'self  on  the  unequal 
terms  you  soeni  to  iTnafriue— and  by  charging 
profits,  you  rob  I'ar  moro  men  who  Aonot  rob 
you,  than  you  retaliate  on  those  who  do. 

You  now  proceed  to  lay  down  tlie  standard 
of  "vfdv.e,'''  ill  nnswcr  to  the  axiom  pro- 
pouuded,  tii  It  "  It  is  robbery  for  a  man  to 
take  more  fvom  society  than  the  value  of 
what  lie  gives  to  it," — an  axiom,  by  the  way, 
yon  do  not  vcntnro  to  controvert.  All  that 
you  attack  is  my  notion  ot  value,  and  seem 
to  think  that  the  ''▼alue"  of  an  article  de- 
pends quite  upon  a  "ftmcy  price." 

Now,  sir,  you  commit  the  eiTOr  (in  my 
opinion)  of  making  the  value  depend  upon 
tho  desire  and  want  of  tho  purchaser,  instead 
f  de pending  on  the  labour  and  well-being  of 

the  I'HODUCER, 

I  define  the  value  of  an  article  thus! — 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  live  by  labour. 
Some  havo  greater  physical  and  mental  pow- 
ers— some  less.  But  every  man  owes  to 
society  all  he  has.  He  is  bound  to  give  that 
— he  cannot  give  more.  If,  therefore,  a  man 
devotes  his  time  and  energies,  be  the  latter 
great  or  small,  to  society,  he  lias  a  ri^ht  to 
receive  fro3I  society  ft  decent  maintenance 

from  their  customers,  ia  vt^ry  "  wise"— becnuio  It 
ahote*  them  how  much  their  gain  bjr  the  store  is 
this  observation  partakes  of  the  eonio— as  doabt- 
lef-ly  ^tr.  Ncalc  wonUl  feel  very  much  obliged  to  the 
highwayman  (he  indulges  ma"  AiyAtvay"  simile 
himself)  who  essed  him  ef  his  perse,  kept  it  for 
one  year,  ami  tlu  u  retomed  it,  brcuusc  it  would 
show  bow  much  he  might  have  been  robbed  of,  if 
the  piuse  had  fallen  into  Other  hands! 
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,  j'tt  comfort  nnit  roiii|)clcnec, — liot  to  got 
tailmon  aa*X  tiukcy  \YilU  tho  fow,— neither  to 
]M  OA  ihmil'dy  bread  iiiid  )»oteto)tt!  With  i&« 

TrtE  Value  of  av  atittct-E  THEnKFonr, 

TUK  TIVK  AND  LABOLII  tiVV.2if:  UPON  IT,  'tlOt  tfu 

de^ir^  antl  jaantk    the  pttrtkaHer. 

How,  in  the  naxsA  of  cotuiaou  sciisc.  coutd 
tho  latter  idea  Imve  entered  your  liend  ?  It 
^the  idea)  coutaius  tho  cerm  of  every  social 
evil.  Mfdce  the  want  of  tho  buyer  define  tho 
Talue  of  the  article?    Monstrous!  no  wonder 
you  should  difLiid  profitmongering:,  when 
.  jf'oii  arc  (pardon  nie  for  the  expression,  I 
liacrolv  repeat  it  from  you)  so  utterly  igno- 
rant oY  the  true  and  jti^t  pnnciplcs  of  com- 
mercial cxclmngo.   See  what  your  plan  would 
lend  to— would  1  do  I  say? — what  it  has  and 
dou/    It  lotuls  io  Cluing  want  that  an 
extortionate  ju-icc  may  bo  charged  for  the 
satisfaction  of  th\t  want  which  extortion 
has  created.    'J'hus  tlie  rcj^ratcr  may  create 
on  artificial  ftimlne— dnd  qtuidraplc  the  price 
of  corn.    r>ut  13  that  a  proper  standard  ofits 
valiii?    Did  tho  labourer  spend  more  time 
and  labour  on  tho  growth  of  tlmt  com  ? — No : 
but  actually,  by  your  atandard,  that  tame 
I'lhoHver  f'luhl  liavi  to  p'Uf  SO  mvch  more  for 
bread.    1  tell  you,  sir, — and  I  defy  you  to 
controvert  it — the  standard  of  tho  value  of 
that  corn  is  tho  labour  of  tho  TabotttOTf  and 
■vhat  will  give  Iftim  a  decent  maintenance  in 
r  turn  for  it. 

A|^in,  sir,  you  tell  U8  thb  toubiic  buy 
"freely:"  therofora,  I  pn»iiiiie»  if  ttiloy  don't 
tihe  the  price,  they  may  teove  the  article. 
That  is  the  argument  of  tho  capitalist  to  his 
Avngos-slavo,  when  driving  dot\ii  hfs  ^ewca. 
Dnt,  I  tell  you,  the  public  do  not  buy 
*'  freely  ;" — they  ai*e  oftlifjed  to  buy  the  ncce»- 
saries  of  life ;  and  if  you  regulate  the  piices 
of  thoeo  necenarles  by  any  other  standaiil 
than  the  co.sfc  of  production  (labour  in- 
cluded), if  you  rojrnlate  it  by  tlic  wnnt  of 
the  pui'cha.ser,  and  it  resUi  in  your  power  (as 


it  does  how,  and  as  it  'would  it^lelr  yohr  co- 
operative  plan),  to  incrca;^  tbaj^  vrani  by 
aeawity,  if  it  reate  ^th  ^ott  iu  tt6faopo- 
IfBem  of  dfiitribttitoli,  to  nx  aiiy  price  you 
like,  you  take  a  base  advantage  of  Uie  wants 
of  yom*  neighbour,  and  rob  him  of  tho  differ- 
%Ace  betweeii  tlMoM  bf  {MdncUofr  ibbd  diatri- 
bution.  and  the  liMiII  priHi  fijia  cba^  oyfer 
and  above  that  stand^d. 

I  will  leave  it  to  the  public  to  judge  on  whooe 
8id)o  resU  the  ignoMnc^"  tad  **fASk66^^S' 
tion  "  of  tho  "true  principles  of  eichang^^ 

In  conclusion,  sir,  1  would  irera&rk  that,  is 
*' a  Sincere /fiend  0/  co-operation"  myself,  I 
proponhded  in  My  lafti  a  flan  finr  the  ^tiidae^ 
ing  of  the  co-operative  movement,  which  you 
have  not  assailed.  Can  you  object  to  that  plan? 
Is  it  not  free  from  the  vices  of  the  present) 
Ts  it  not  practicable  t  la  ikot  just.i — and 
would  it  not,  if  once  carried  out,  bd  tb6  sal* 
vation  of  labour,  and  tlio  destruction  of 
monopoly?  To  that  plan,  as  contained  m 
"  Notes"  No.  21,  pagift  410.  X  temoaity 
the  public  and  youi-sclf.  You.  sir,  hava 
there  seen  tho  roa>ion  why  a  slight  over- 
charge is  unavoidabie,  and  how  that  over^ 
iSharge  should  be  applied  With  M  boit 
perfect  justice  attainable  At  piiisefta*  aft  I 
conceive,  for  all  parties. 

1  thank  you  for  the  candour  displayed  in 
j'our  letter— I  have  expressed  iny  Viewf  0  | 
freely ;  and  1  can  only  say  theso  pages  aball 
remain  open  for  any  furtller  communications 
you  may  thmk  proper  to  send  upon  the  sub-  ' 
ject    If  I  am  in  error,  I  deaim  In  \m  inflitllil  ' 
if  in  the  rights  tlva  trailll  can  but  gain  by  th*  | 
di!»cussion.  KB9£8t  JoHB^  | 


tlaW  I  MMVMM  aiiiui  tiynftittttlM* 

be  adultcrntod  ?  In  a  co-Op«ratt^'»  tnofVmeil, 
based  on  Ju«t  prinotplM,  wotald  not  all  UtHIt  ad. 
vtatairn  exlil^  MMit  any  aT  tfta  MBi»^»  i«b- 
bery.  and  Iq)«gtllee  Mitdl  1^  Ml  m  |b  ^ 

uphold  ? 


As  a  last  defence  of  the  present 
la  it  nothing  to  g«i  anadBlterated 


CHK8S— A5  iMmoairtir. 

To  wtf  A'lVcC",  u  ith  a  ttt  of  ChMmen, 

The  box  now  }  reaentcd  to  you.  my  dear  M<^oe«, 

Start  i.ot!  containa  J/«  k,  tbouah  in  thirty-two  pt'erer. 

liut  may  earli  of  yon  meet  with  one  perfret  aba  lalMla^ 

For  a  I'artner  through  life  witli  a  heart  and  a  rouI  ; 

May  >ou  each  in  life'H  O'ame  rVr  succettfally  mow^ 

Ana  all  conquests  achieved,  prove  the  cOhqueMiOf 

May  von  ever  be  able — oti  lianks — to  phe  ehtckf 

Ai.d  may  Uithoptwnii  Kniu'itu  bow  down  at  yeur  beck* 

May  Cti/fff.*  «nrrender,  whene'er  you  attack 'em, 

Avj\  stni:nrh  prove  your  .l/e/i,  whn  your  good  Queen  to  baek 

>lay  your  fortunes  f  ermft  yon  to  dwell  in  the  HquareSt 

And  enjmr  Rfeli  delights,  without  tasthig  its  ciRs; 

l^fay  you  each  fitid  a  Mnte.  life'a  journey  to  tweaMto 

And  fuia/<t/oft-  may  you  never  be  ^ea(m  /  G.  0. 
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M  JOtIV  O— — . 


Wb»i  m  braw  limiiiev'i        4«pl^»  wa(i  Uf|^  b« 
if  men  r 

b  Ui«  aMMi  wad  but      an?  iinither ; 
U  the  ptwfvAi  M  mk  Mkl  b»  ml/  iim^« 
keo> 

Tbal  Cbe  meanest  ara  is  a  brithor ; 
1%  faHtaad  o'  oanld  looks  an  a  inockindiadain, 

Ao  a  settin  at  noobt  a'  our  feeling, 
Ik*  gBtd  folks  wba  mU  ftwce  m  <(a  (u  tbeir 

Wad  whiles  |lff  «i  ft  km  !■  flfW  ftUilW. 

I  ken  |bat  aacccss  w!  a  iprlnklln  o*  gear, 
BriiiW  c|aes,  au^  vhatrol^s  ca  a  station, 

Are  gttid'^enobgn  reasons  for  many  to  steer 
§a!S3?ifel«|       9'  Mfe  ca4s  o'  creation ; 


Tbej  think,  a|  the  wofJd  siii  l^Dg  i^'n^  i|i 

thocht. 

That  the  end  o'  their  bcin  is  gptllfii 
Regarding  the  struggles  o*  ithcrs  as  nocht— 
Bei^t  on  le<vin — wi  no  mind  o'  lettiii. 

f  hae  many  times  thocht,  if  the  laird  in  his  Jia. 

An  tlic  prince  in  his  purple  an  linen,  ^' 
Wad  j  ust  ret  their  hearts  spak  obt  ance  abopn  s. 
There  wad  na  be  sae  mackle  sinnin. 

tliey  dinna— they  eanna  ken  fuWj  the 
might     '  '  '  ■  "  •  .    •  * 

In  a  kiiid  word  that's  kfndl^  siwkeD ; 
An  to^iBorrbwP'it  tiiay  (e,  they*!)  wake  in  (|^ 

night,  J 
An  the  spell  o'  their  po^cr  be  broken. 

*  t.  CtoAKTor  liBWis.  Hat  s  nk  r. 


4  CB4BTIST  TPF^i 

FROM 


0BSBBVATI0N8  0N   THE  SPG 

a  *  '  ■ 

c^UPTER  nr. 


ExETpn. 

XInb  IP^tA  ^Jiito  and  thick  along  thp 
iimi  aa^  SHfCyW  m  ihe  picturesque  ^xe — 
the  vooded  steeps  that  flank  it  rising  ovei* 
their  milky  sea  like  atrial  islands,  that  bad 
descended  from  their  tsphcre&>  to  bovcf:  near 
the  (M|rth>*Tra&d  th^  sonorous  bells  of  the 
grpp  c^hedrai  were  striking  five,  ^vheu  the 
few  drowsy  stragglers  that  had  not  been  ab- 
sori^  i^J  Qt^»f  stations  QU  the  long  line, 
niimd  fotVk  thfir  pide  restleesnefls  upon 
the  platform  at  the  fine  old  town  of  Exeter. 

TJ^ere  it  lay,  in  that  white  gloom— v.ith 
tho^  djsep  toucs  awelling  and  ^everbcru  :ing 
piqt  i^-type  of  jlifii  iiih(M)itfmt8,  aiiA  ot  the 
nilq^nce  beneath  which  they  slumber ! 

Exeter  is  a  pictui*csqiie,  large,  clean,  and 
heaUhy  .city— interspersed  with  gardens  and 


parks,  rich  prairies  meet  the  gaze,  chequered 
here  and  there  with  fertile  cprif-ficld^ ;  ^iUe 
spire  of  a  cburcif,  the  roof  of  a  msnrioo,  tlio 
chimney  of  a  pnrisoiiagc,  the  gateway  of  a 
bastile,  and  the  turret  of  a  prison  ;  but  the 
eye  must  ran^^e  low  and  ga^g  long  before  it 
ean  discover  a  single  cottage ;  ai|d  far  tsust 
it  look,  and  sharply  must  it  scan,  ore  it  will 
find  another.  AIus  !  where  aix)  they — the 
creators  of  that  wealth  ] — the  makei'S  of  that 
paradise)  Ool  oak  for  them  in  Leeds  and 
Liverpool,  iu  Birmingham  and  Bradford  I  sec 
thejn  dying,  giVipinij,  j)orishiug.  for  \wA\i  of 
one  breeze  of  tiiat  fresh  air  that  folds  it6 
halniy  blessing  aroimd  the  prjucely  palace^ 
of  their  native  Devon.  Oh  !  to  bring  the 
dving  factory-chiM — oh  I  to  have  placed  it 
beside  Uio  ou  that  fiowcry  u[>Uind,  where 


prfttj  waiks-Tponuiiaiiding  and  encurded  by  1 1  sat  on  the  second  morning  of  my  .stay  0 

delicious  scenery.  It  lies  on  an  eminence,  sur- 1  En.c tor —to  hive  seen  it  sporting  in  that 
rounded  by  ranges  of  upland  higher  still.  Over  paradise!    Man!  I  tell  you  thcr^  was  mcdi- 


itrestaan^Imost  Italian  air ;  and  when  the  syn 
i/^   enshrined  with  almost  Itallati  love- 


cmo  lu  the  air — health — happiness — aye, 
viflue't  soli', — ^for  sin  in  a  disease  kindred  to 


The  most  ravishing  walks  extend  ou   the  ailments  of  the  bcdy.    I  coidd  not  for 


all  sides ;  aud  the  tmveUer  should  by  no 
i^C^s  <4QXii  Uiat  to  Pennsylvania — a  haud- 
s^flM  tif^niw  %>li  by  a  qn^er,  whence  and 

frg^n  SP  adioinhog  field,  a  view  is  obtained 
over  the  whole  town,  and  the  country  for 


bear  saying  to  a  friend  w)io  had  accompauiv4 
me,— "  How  many  would  this  valloy  fetCMl'i. 
Thousands  upon  thoi:8ands.    l^ow  uiiftiur 

does  it  ?— Comparatively  fowl  How  much 
more  would  it  not  produce  I    How  iuMuitcly 


liisny  mil^  Ihe  prospect  is  enchanting —  is  it  not  neglected  1  The  people  mnst  be 
hH^  9|p V 1^  i#  o^  a  i^elancholy  i  brQught  back  to  t^c^^  Kpot>."— ^Ipw  bring. 
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cimo  of  tlio'n  o^sn  impulse  ! — Couie  with  tlic 
Bacie  ]oni;ijig  that  took  the  crusaders  into 
Palostiue — urebiatiblo — uncontroUablOi — do- 
spite  the  Saraoens  snd  Infidels  fhat  hold 

their  promised  land  !  If  thoy  once  have  tbc 
will,  they  will  find  the  way ;  and  rent  assured 
there  arc  many  ways  out  of  liell,  oh  well  as 
into  it.    Dante  thought  fiilsely  when  he 

wrote  *'  La.*ciafr  nnne  itj^rrtirrja  rm  chr  entraffJ* 

I  could  not  help  reflcctin::.  iiowovcr,  in  gazing 
dowu  upon  the  town,  thcu  spread  beucath 
our  feet)  how  difficult  it  was  to  remove  the 
incnbtis  of  prejudice  niv\  ir^noitiucc  thnt 
rested  there.  It  reminded  me  forcibly  of 
tlie  white  mist  of  morning,  and  the  loud 
notes  of  the  eathedral-bell  booming  over  it, 
eervility  and  superstition  stinr  1  to  their 
foulest  depths  by  the  Toico  of  mighty  prieet* 
cnftk 

There  it  lay  at  our  feet.  Over  it  rose  the 
cftthcdral,  Uko  a  black  ntght-mare  brooding  on 
the  breast  of  a  poor  sleeper  !  Last  night  we 
had  had  a  lecture,  and  many  had  applauded 
ths  tralhs  of  democracy  :  perhaps  a  few  eeii- 
▼erts  TTcre  made;  the  faith  of  a  few  wa««  ?!inl<pn 
in  the  divine  right  of  tyranny,  wantonness, 
wnd  Tice ;  but  how  stood  the  oddi  in  the  itrug- 
glst  For  ow  one  lectarc,  the  opponents  of 
lusnN  Tmppincs«!  would  hnvc  a  hundred  !  The 
working-man  stands  a  sorry  chance  in  making 
proaeiytee.  If  he  oolleeto  money  enough  to 
WfS  » Isetorer  or  hold  a  meeting  (and  if  these 
are  low-priced  enough  to  admit  the  poor,  they 
nrely  pay ;  if  bigb-prieed  enough  to  pay,  tUey 
ean'i  instnist  Hm  poor).  It  will  bo  a  long  time 
before  he  can  resoter  from  the  effort,  sufficiently 
to  nflTord  mother.  And,  sinee  lie  has  to  work 
for  his  daily  bread,  and  since  ail  his  strength 
and  nil  Us  ttms  can  aearecly  proenro  braad 
anough  for  the  day,  it  is  long,  generally  speak- 
injf,  before  he  has  lei»are  teaet  about  arranging 
for  another  lecture.  To  the  working«man  such 
aMttWB  fall,  in  proportion,  doubly  expensive  ; 
fat  hs  not  only  subscribes,  but  devotes  his 
tim«,  and  by  abetracting  his  time  from  work  be 
loses  wage.  Therefore  the  working-man  can 
s|iread  fib  fwinsipks  bol  slowly,  with  great 
uncertainty,  and  with  long  pauses  between 
every  effort.  But  how  stands  it  with  the  rich, 
the  natural  eiMmy  of  the  poor,  at  least  under 
tiM  presaat  ftnas  of  iseiety?  It  eostsbim 
nothing  to  spread  falsehood,  for  he  livei  by  the 
'Droffisim.  Fuom  ten  thousand  pulpits  daily 
he  preaches  servility  and  obedience.  Instead 
«f  Msiaf  work  aad  wage  by  devotiny  bis  time 
to  telling  truth,  be  makes  wages  and  lives  upon 
devoting  his  time  to  telling  lies.  Again,  in 
every  law-court,  every  opportunity  is  seized  to 
improM  the  ralaa  of  snr  pwsant  todal  system 
on  t  ho  public,  or  to  Mind  their  eyes  ;  and  these 
men  make  fortunes  at  their  task.  Nay  !  they 
deluge  us  with  traetsj  vihen  we  print,  we  lose 
1%,  hot  tbsj  heap  riobes  by  selling  to  us 
tial  vUsli  Icasbst  w  to  Imp  poor  I  Tba) 


same  thrnnghont  every  phase  of  privileged 
Bocicty.  How  fearful  arc  the  odds  against  the 
ti  uili ;  yet,  wonderful !  it  progresses  agaiast 
them  all. 

Tlioso  tlinnMits  struck  me  while  ^iing  down 
on  Exeter  trum  the  heights  of  Pennsylvania  1 
For  one  hour  the  working-class  had  nokoa  in 
one  hall !  At  that  moBsnl  a  aeors  or  pansas 
of  all  denomin -it ions  were  praashiag  connt^r- 
doctrines  beneath  a  score  of  stoepira ;  magis- 
trates of  our  benches,  lawyers  in  ©oorts,  aditoit 
in  offioes-osH  these  tongues  were  busy  agitet 
ns  at  that  mom<»nt,  nnd  wonlJ  contmuoao, 
day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour ;  and  how  leaf 
would  it  be  before  onoe  again  oaasolitaiy  foieo 
of  labour  resounded  in  that  city  1 

Thus  it  is Workiog-men  !  It  is  of  little 
use  to  invite  a  lecturer  and  have  a  lecture  if 
you  do  not  follow  up  that  irat  step  by  others 
in  continual  succession !  and,  indeed,  if  you 
once,  in  each  large  locality,  rctliiocd  the  desul- 
tory lecture  to  a  systemised  phin  of  periodical 
gatherings,  you  wonU  find  it  pay  more,  and 
cost  less  trouliM\ 

We  descended  from  tli  c  hill  of  Pennsylvania 
(what  associations  the  name  recalls  I  it  reminds 
us  of  the  brave  spirits  tbat  leftEagtaad  of  old, 
when  tyrants  made  it  a  hell,  as  they  do  now, 
and  when  the  exiles  showed  tbat  even  as  mis- 
rule can  turn  Eden  into  a  wilderness,  so  free- 
domaad  industry  can  turn  awitderaess  to  Edna ! 
But  let  us  have  no  mors  mnning  away !  for 
such  is  emigration.  If  a  robber  comes  into 
our  house,  are  we  to  run  out  of  it!  No,  le&'d 
txvm  the  noBBBB  oat,  aad  keep  onr  own ! 

On  re-entering  the  town  we  passed  through 
a  beautiful  proniernde  on  one  side  of  the  old 
castle — scarce  a  wreck  of  the  ancient  edifice  re- 
nainiDg,  the  ]irsient  ballding  being  occupied 
as  eoarts  of  justice.  Umbrageous  and  stattly  . 
trees  overshadow  hanging  terraces  and  sloping 
lawns,  and  a  noble  view  opens  out  between 
their  enenld  vistas.  Bot»  at  tbo  foot  of  tbit 
bcautifal  rising  ground,  what  meets  the  eye! 
A  new,  vast,  and  yet  unfinished  priston  !  Tes, 
although  the  population  of  the  rural  districts 
dsereasos  vdatiroly  orery  year,  and  positively 
increases  by  only  a  mere  fraction,  the  goals 
are  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  fast  accumu- 
lating prisoners.  W  hat  a  le»ou  i  The  more 
monopoly  spreads,  tbo  mors  otiaio  spraadi 

too  :  MISRULE  MARES  THE  OWTMSkU — tho  pstaOS 

and  the  church  are  the  parents  of  the  jai! ! 

We  re-entered  the  town,  and,  as  i  had  not 
muob  time  to  ipare  befiwe  Ieaviu<;  for  my  neat 
destination,  I  bade  a  hasty  farewell  to  the 
trusty  few  who  uphold  tho  great  cause  of  demo* 
cracy  in  the  cathedral  city.  Long  and  well 
have  they  struggled,  and,  as  in  moot  ^am, 
the  brunt  of  tho  battle  falU  upon  a  few  Indeed. 
The  ;;reat  bulk  of  professing  Chartists  stand 
a  loot,  and  only  come  and  cheer  when  a  meet* 
ingoraisctarodistaHnfhodBU  MiTib* 
apathy;  bat»  MunrUlib  tbsy  in  nMqf  to 
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facilitate  llio  holUiug  of  tlio  gathering,  wUicU 
they  oeTeribeless  expect. 

Before  paasin^  from  Kxotcr,  I  glenncd  that  a 
kiiul  of  spurinu=!  liHcralUm  reigns  witliin  its 
pi-ccincts,  which  mi^ht  mUlead  tho  casual 
observer.  The  Right  Reverend  fatlier  in  Goil 
vho  takes  care  of  all  the  souls  in  this  part  of 
thf>  world,  ia  anything  but  populnr  amonj  the 
bodies  that  iuhabit  it;  and  tho  Wv^^tern  J  uius 
btt  plied  him  with  a  oontinnsl  fire.  In  so 
doing,  it  has  ncoettarily  been  obliged  to  cnvcigb 
againi^t  priestcraft,  and  as  one  bit  of  liberalism 
tells  in  another,  it  han  thence  been  foroed  to 
heoonse  a  liberal  in  polities  «8  well.  Bnt  there 
is  nut  a  more  priest  ridden  place  in  England 
tlian  I'xfMrr,  notwitlistandlnjf,  nor  a  place  in 
which  clot  icui  trucuiiuce  enjoys  a  fatter  lair ; 
for,  althuugU  tho  bishop's  income  is  low,  as 


compared  with  the  incomo  of  some  bishops, 
what  with  pluralities,  patronage,  palatial  ao« 
eomniodafcion,  and  otherwise  like  a  western 
Wolspy.  the  Right  Reverend  Fathw  maj  be 
said  to  bo    remarkably  well  oS." 

A  dull  weight  still  rests  on  Exeter,  but  the 
Ghartbts  are  bcgiuniog  to  shake  it  away  ;  tha 
lectures  jiro  to  bo  rcsumod — the  to^vn  is  to  He 
slirred.  Oh  I  that  tho  lunnufiusturing  districts 
weald  lend  a  hel))ing  hand,  and  assist  with 
funds  to  spread  the  truth  aofOM  the  western 
prairies  I  I  loft  Exeter,  however,  with  tho 
pleasing  consciousness  that  democratic  pulses 
were  beating,  even  beneath  the  shadow  of  its 
catbfedral,  and  resumed  mjrjoaraey  for  the 
more  varied  and  excitingsocaespreientod  by 
its  next  ensuing  stages. 


LESSOR'S  EEOM  HISTOKY. 


(CenUnued  from  p.  44>0.) 


Dion,  meanwhile,  was  hastening  to  the  capi- 
tal. The  CaraarinsBans  now  joined  bim,  as 
'  }  also  many  revoltets  from  the  territory  of 

8vracn<^e  itself. 

Dion  now  availed  himself  f>t'  a  sitratn^eni. 
The  Leootines  and  Cnnipanians  ^uii  ded  with 
Timoerates  in  person  tho  Epipolo;,  or  out- 
works of  Syracnsc.  Tho  invador  spread  the 
report  that,  before  proceeding  to  attack  the 
wetrojKjHs,  ho  intended  to  storm  and  sack 
licontium  and  Cnmpania.  Tho  inhabitants  of 
tl)  •  c  rltirs  forthwith  decamped  to  jnnrd  their 
lioiut's,  and  thus  weakened  the  lines  of  Timo- 
cratea  As  soon  as  Dion  was  informed  of  the 
success  of  his  intent,  he  decamped  at  dead  of 
ni'jht  from  Acroc,  where  he  then  Inr,  and 
csuioto  the  Hirer  Anapus,  which  is  onlj  ten 
foriofigs  from  the  city. 

There  be  haltcd^the  snn  was  rising — snd 

be  offered  a  sacriSce  to  the  ohl  sun  god  of 
the  Greek  mythology — then,  seizing  a  garland 
from  Uio  sacrifice,  he  gave  the  orders  to 
niareh,  with  Libbbtt  for  the  watchword  of 
his  little  army.  As  his  banners  were  seen  ad- 
vancing, 5,000  (Diodorus  says  20.000)  citizens 
ro«hed  out  to  meet  him,  and  the  wealthiest 
dtiicns  of  Syneuse,  dressed  all  in  white, 
awaitcl  him  at  the  barriers. 

Heau  while,  a  conflict  bad  been  raging  iu 
the  city.  The  populace  rose  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  Diou*s  being  within  sight  of  tho 
wslla,  and  the  retribution  commenced.  Aboye 
ill!,  thoy  fell  on  the  king's  spies,  an  organised 
body  of  mercenary  wretches,  who,  like  the 
secret  police  of  our  own  day,  wormed  them- 
Holvee  mto  the  confidence  of  the  patriote,  and 
betrayed  tbeni  to  the  govcmment-concoQted 
piota^  eoaoared  victimsy  and  then  denpunced 


thorn.*  Timoerates  having  planted  himself 
at  Epipolis,  a  distant  outwork  of  tiie  fniified 

city,  to  intercept  tho  approach  of  Dion,  and 
having  been  deserted  by  the  Lcontines  and 
I  Caiupauiana,  owing  to  tho  faiso  rumour  spread 
by  the  invader,  found  himself  unable  to 
maintain  his  post  against  the  assailants,  and 
wauted  to  fall  back  on  tho  almost  impreg- 
nable citadel.  But  the  city  lay  between  him 
and  that  place  of  refuge,  and  when  the  in- 
surrcetion  broke  out  in  the  streets,  his  re- 
treat in  that  direction  was  accordingly  inter- 
cepted, and  ho  had  no  longer  Buthcienfc 
troopB  about  him  to  force  his  way.  Had  he 
been  able  to  concentrate  hia  forces,  lie  might, 
perhap!*,  have  crushed  tho  insurrection — but 
the  ganison  was  iu  ono  place — the  general 
in  another — and  1)otween  them  raged  the 
battle  of  a  revolution ;  while,  from  tho 
country-sido  tho  fajued  soldicr«  of  Dion,  the 
veterans  of  many  wara,  were  advancing, 
beaded  by  the  wbite>hairod  leader,  the  injured 
husband,  stern,  unswerviiic;,  and  ti^n  ible,as  an 
inexorable  fate.  After  a  I'raiuie  effort  to  rp]n\n 
the  garrison,  Timoerates  wavered  for  a  moment 
— 0.1  one  side  the  roar  of  the  populace  grew 
louder,  on  the  other  the  Greek  phalanx  drew 
nearer  every  moment,  and  giving  spurs  to  his 
horse,  the  guilty  wretch  fled  with  precipitstion 
from  tlie  scene  of  his  greatness  and  his  fall. 

Then  tho  baffled  gfirri^nn  witlidrew  within 
the  citadel,  and  left  tbs  streets  in  tail  posses- 
sion of  the  populace.  Bravely  had  the  long- 
degenerate  Syracussas  fought  that  day ;  in  a 
living  torrent  they  poursd  forth  to  meet  the 

*  There  were  Orange-struts  and  Pwitlla  even 
in  those  days,  lymutty  alfrsjs  lights  vltii  the 
same  weapons* 
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man  whodt^  prrsrncf  liatl  given  llio,  iin[>ii1.^c  to 
the  long  slum b«ring  discontent — and  witU  the 
^mp  of  a  conqueror,  and,  alas  I  with  the  pride 
ni  •  nootroh*  ike  ntorabig  exile  prepared  for 
his  triamphant  entry  into  his  native  city. 

A  fearful  battlu  had  bjen  fought  in  the 
streets  of  Syracuse,  and  a  glorious  victory 
■obleved  t  Miis  battle  had  been  fought,  this 
victnry  achieved  by  the  pt'opl  •  themsflrcs  ; 
Diou  and  his  soldiers  bore  no  active  part  in  it; 
his  presence  in  the  island,  bis  approach  to  the 
oepital,  geve»  it  ia  true,  the  impulse  to  the 
movement — and,  peilinps,  iiuleod,  crKiMedit  to 
triumph  :  but  the  glory  of  the  day  was  the 
people's,  and  the  people's  only.  Who 
led  them,  who  marahalled  and  directed  ^he 
rising  force,  remains  untsld  by  tlic  historian, 
lie,  like  most  historians  that  have  ever  written, 
MTorshippcd  the  golden  sun,  and  bowed  before 
the  child  of  rank  end  richer. 

The  rank,  fht-ago,  the  riches,  and,  above  all, 
the  soldiers  of  Dion  made  him  the  idol  of  the 
people.  They  well  knew  also,  that  the  fight  had 
only  begun — Dionyaios  wonid  soon  return — 
and  the  decisive  stnicjf^le  was  still  a  thing  of 
the  future.  Again,  all  the  men  of  property, 
except  the  immediate  creatures  of  the  tyrant, 
rallied  around  the  returning  exile — nnd  the 
sympathy  for  his  domestic  wrongs  crowned 
bis  ascendancy  over  the  publio  mind.  Demo- 
cracy was  thrown  completely  in  the  ehade— 
the  mote  so,  as  Dion  hied  ever  on  hie  tongue 
the  name  of  liberty. 

We  are  now  told  that  "  Dion  now  made 
his  public  entry  into  the  town ;  he  waa  dremed 
in  m  magnificent  salt  of  armour,  his  brother, 
Mfctrncli  s,  marching  on  the  ri2;bt  hatid,  and 
Caiippua,  the  Athenian  on  the  iett,  with  gar- 
lands on  (heir  heads.  He  wis  followed  by  an 
hundred  foreign  soUlien^  who  were  his  bod  if 
fuard ;  and  after  these  niarcbt  r^  the  rest  cf 
the  army  in  proper  order,  under  the  conduct 
of  their  respective  ofllcere.  The  Syraensane 
looked  upon  this  procession  as  sacred.  They 
considered  it  ns  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Liberty,  which  world  once  more  eetablisb  the 
popular  goremment,  lUter  a  snpiHnMitoi  of 
forty  eight  years." 

Poor  Syracnsans  I  to  hope  democracy  from 
a  rich  man,  related  to  royalty,  who  entered 
witli  a  body-gnard,  and  eeoorted  by  an  army. 
The  reaalt  reads  us  once  more  the  weighty  lea* 
son— that  the  salvation  of  the  poor  must  come 
from  the  poor  alonc-^the  workingman  is  almost 
the  only  friend  tbe  workisgiaan  has  got, — and 
even  these,  too,  often  cut  each  others'  throats. 

Hfon  played  hia  role  not  badly.  "  When  be 
cnti-rcd  at  tiie  Menitidian  gate,  silence  was  com- 
manded by  sound  of  trum  pet,  and  beordered  froc- 
doin  to  be  proclaimed  to  theSymousans  and  the 
reet  of  the  Sit  ilinns,  in  the  name  of  Dion  and 
MtgoclU  (his  brother),  who  camo  to  abolish 
tynwBj.  Being  deima  to  aMnM  tho  people 


in  a  speech,  he  inarched  up  to  the  Acraciina, 
As  he  passed  through  the  streets,  the  people 
prepared  their  Tictims*  on  tables  placed  before 
their  doors,  scattered  flowers  on  hla  head,  and 
offered  up  their  prayers  to  him  as  to  their 
tutelar  deity."  What  chance  bad  democracy 
and  Heraclidcs  against  such  man- worship?  Man* 
worahifs  the  curse  of  almost  every  denoeratle 
movement  •  "  At  the  foot  of  the  citadel,  under 
the  TenLipylfC.  there  was  a  lofty  sundial,t 
which  had  been  placed  there  by  Dionysius. 
From  the  eminence  of  this  building,  he  (Dion) 
ndJicssed  tlie  citizens,  and  exhorted  them 
earnestly  to  assert  their  liberties.  The  people, 
in  their  turn,  nominated  Dion  and  his  brother 
prsetors  of  the  city,  and,  at  their  request,  ap- 
pointed them  twenty  colleagues,  half  of  '.vhom 
were  of  thoso  who  returned  with  Dioa  from 
exile." 

The  conqueror  now  took  the  castle  of  Epipo- 
Ire,  released  the  prisoners  who  were  confined 
there,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  strong  vrall. 
Seven  days  after  tliis  event,  Dionysius  arrived 
from  Italy,  and  entered  the  oitadel  from  tbo 
sea:  Dion,  at  the  same  time,  icceivrd  fi  im 
Synalus  the  arms  and  ammunitir^n  he  liad  left 
with  him.  These  he  distrilmied  among  the 
citizens  na  far  as  they  would  go,  tbe  rest  anncd 
themselves  as  well  as  thov  could  :  the  greatort 
enthusiasm  prevailing  among  the  people. 

Tbe  king  first  made  private  overtures  to 
Dion,  who  refused  to  listen  to  them,  and  re> 
ferred  him  to  the  people.  He  then  addressed 
the  latter:  promising  them  an  ab.itoment  of 
taxation,  and  exemption  from  military  con- 
scription.  The  answer  was,  that  they  weuM 
enter  into  no  conditions  with  him,  unless  be 
first  abdicated  his  regal  functions.  T!ie  king 
feigned  to  consent,  and  requested  that  a  depu< 
tation  of  the  prineipal  eitizens  might  bo  Mil 
to  him  to  arrange  the  preliminaries.  On  their 
entrance  into  tlie  citadel,  he  cast  thorn  all  in 
prison,  and,  plying  his  mercenaries  with  wine 
during  tbo  night,  ordered  a  general  attMir  ef 
the  insurgent  lines  by  hh  eiitirn  aririy. 

This  sudden  and  unexpected  onslaii<;!it  took 
all  Syracuse  by  surprise.  With  the  tury  of 
•avage  drunkenness,  the  barbarian  sol^eryef 
the  tyrant  Iroko  through  the  walls  Dion  had 
built — and  falling  with  great  impetuosity  and 
loud  shouts  00  the  Syracuse,  soon  j>ut  them  y> 
flight.  Hearing  the  disorder,  J>im  oaOed  Ms 
foreign  troops  under  arms,  and  marched  at 
their  head  to  the  assistance  of  tha  ^V^ffiF 

*  Festal  sacriUces  of  animal^,  generally  goalSi 
slicep,  and  oxen,  to  the  gods. 

t  Pherceydcs  first  Invented  dials,  to  mark  th« 
hour  of  tbe  day,  about  SOO  years  ^fler  iiosur ; 
but,  before  this,  the  Jnioenklaas  bad  ^^ontij^  # 
dial  in  the  Isle  of  Scyro^  M^qmHH  ^ 


solstices. 


(Continued  la  eqriwiij 
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To  THE  WoRKixo-MEN.— It  is  ically  dis- 
tressing, my  friends,  to  tbink  how  slightly 
the  voice  of  labour  rolls  upward  with  u  state 
ment  of  its  wrougs  !  Hero  are  pt^jea  open 
to  receive  tbosic  etatcmouts,  and  yet  tUoy  arc 
not  tent!  It  is  not  that  you  prefer  oay 
other  or^an,  for  you  skn'd  thkm  nowiieiik  ! 

It  is  not  that  you  do  not  desire  to  have 
them  known,  for  I  have  pewoual  ovideuco  of 
the  contrary.  But.  I  presame,  "  what  is 
everybody's  work,  is  no  one's — or  your 
apathy,  your  dilatoriness,  is  ofton  {50  great, 
that,  though  an  individual  may  be  ready  to 
devote  time,  labour,  and  means — to  risk  pro* 
Bccution,  and  to  meet  certain  an  1  mcr  ilo^^ 
hostility  for  the  Bake  of  i)roeUmnmg  your 
vrpongs  vouching  for  tUciu  witii  his  name, 
and  vindicating  them  in  hisi  person,  yet  you 
CtUinot  perform  the  lipiht  and  safe  tu.^k  of 
mci-cly  supplying  the  infurniatiou,  your  name 
remaining  unknown,  your  bread  uucudau- 
gercd,  wmle  your  battle  is  being  fought  at  as 
KliL'lit  r\  (■r><t  to  youi-sclves! 

Pardon  uic  for  Bpcaking  so  plainly  ;  but  I 
am  stating  only  truth,  and  you  know  it. 

It  is  not  that  you  have  no  grievances ! 
That,  your  greatest  enemy  will  not  venture 
to  (uisert  I  The  following  kind  and  admir- 
able letter  from  au  cisteemed  concspoudouL 
is  but  too  applicable.   Ho  says: 

*'  Poverty,  prejudice,  and  ignoratico  arc 
three  circuinsUmccs  with  which  you  have  to 
contend  in  your  cudeavouid  to  arouse  a  na- 
tional indignation  against  wogeS'slavery.  To 
deal  with  prejudice  rc<.|uircs  a  master  mind, 
aud  to  deal  with  ignorance  a  disposition  for 
knowledge  must  e^iat.  But  unfortunately 
oar  fl(ystem  of  education  docs  not  in  any  way 
accelerate  a  dispo^^ition  for  knowledge ;  and 
thus  those  who  possess  such,  possess  it  in 
consequence  of  their  natuml  dlspusitiun  being 
BO  Strong  that  even  a  corrupt  system  of  edu- 
cation cannot  eradicate  it.  Your  letter  in 
tiie  last  number  of  the  '  XotcB'  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  instruct  the  iguorant,  aud  likewise 
to  remove  the  prejudice  of  those  who  have 
been  taught  to  believe  ^\hat  a]ipcars  to  me 
to  be  the  greatest  error  of  the  nineteenth 
century — that  it  la  honest  to  pick  pockets, 
providing  it  is  done  in  the  ooilniiog-housc  of 
ihc  wealthy  manufacturer,  or  behind  the 
coujiter  of  the  shopkeeper. 

*'  Talk  ot  iicreay  I  where  La  there  heresy 
to  equal  this!** 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  suggest  an 
ndnrirnble  plan  of  Tract  PrupagPndisni,  to 
which  1  Holicit  the  attootion  of  ail  frienda  : — 
As  regards  poverty,  I  intend  to  npply  a 
remedy  to  that  discaae,  in  regard  to  tlic 
q^cesd  of  itnowledgo.  M  to  your  publica- 


tion, I  intend  to  draw  six  numbers  of  the 
'  Xotcs '  weekly,  and  to  obtain  as  many 

roadci-8  as  1  can  accommodate  with  the  six 
numbers,  6y  obtaining  fiorn  them  one  half- 
penuy  per  week,  and  every  fimrCi  week  ffive 
each  mMenber  a  numher  of  the  •  Notes  ;*  for  I 
am  certain  tirjf  numbers  of  men  irouhl  tn-come 
halfpenny  subscribers,  who  cannot  oj^ord  Urn- 
pence.  I  am  aware  that  this  plan  will  give 
trouble  to  those  who  undertake  to  circulate 
the  '  Notes  '  in  this  way  among  subscribers ; 
but  I  will  give  a  portion  of  my  time  every 
Sunday  in  this  >nay.  There  is  no  vender 
here  that  exposes  yoiu:  bills  to  public  notice. 
It  is  true  they  vend  them,  but  to  withhold 
voiir  bills 'from  public  notice  iH  a  degree  of 
bill  king.  They  least  they  can  do  in  return 
for  the  profit  they  receive  from  the  sale,  is  to 
exliibit  the  bills  announcing  it.  I  think  if 
my  plan  was  acted  on  generally»  that  a  groat 
uutubcr  of  rcadei's  coidd  be  obtained.  I 
shall  take  every  prudent  opportunity  to  re- 
commend the  '  Notes'  pubUoly  at  themoei< 
iogs  1  may  attend. 

Greenwich.  D.  P.  Frojcwma.** 

Now,  friends,  I  do  not  desire  this  publica- 
tion to  continue  one  hour  beyond  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  u.sefulncss.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal means  fur  the  latter  is  the  continuance 
of  that  systematic  exposure  of  Trades'  Griev- 
ancca,  which  ha.s  already  excited  so  much 
attention.  Such  a  systematic  exposure  has 
never  been  attempted  yet;  the  aristocracy 
aud  the  mmiied  ridi  are  watching  it  with 
alarm  and  intercut.  .  No  publication  bos  yet 
given  them  greater  mieasinca.^  than  that 
portion  of  these  "Notes"  which  exposes  your 
wrongs,  and  their  atrocious  abuse  of  sodpl 
power.  Nothing  wouM  ^:ivc  thoin  greOMT 
pleasure  than  to  see  that  exposure  ceosc 

WiiX  YOU  ALLOW  IT  TO  DO  SO  ? 

Thai  is  what  they  are  longing  for;  such 

an  exposure  is  more  powerful  in  its  simple 
truth  than  the  most  fiery  address — the  moat 
eloi.j[ueut  political  rhetoric.  It  is  your  own 
wrUiuQ — it  is  the  lettering  of  your  blood  and 
tears.  Shall  it  stop  ?  Shall  they  be  able  to 
say,  "  Oh  I  they  had  no  more  ^'riovances  to 
expose.  They  made  the  most  ol  the  little 
they  had,  and  there's  an  end  of  it,**  Or  shall 
they  say,  "  Hero  wa.s  a  demagogue  calling  on 
the  ]icople  to  proclaim  their  grievances,  aud, 
afttr  all,  they  did  not  answer  to  the  call, 
because  thoy  bad  few  grievances  to  compbia 
of?" 

De|  ori  l  upon  it,  this  will  meet  mo  on  all 
sidet,  uud  I  shall  be  hunted  through  society 
with  these  wonh^  if  you  do  not  continue  to 
proclaim  your  wrongs.    Net  that  I,  indivi- 
[ dually,  care  for  that  in  a  personal  sense; 
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Imt  AM,  my  friends,  the  bW  tliat  is 

given  our  cause  !  Here  am  I  left,  tliis  week, 
without  a  single  communication  from  the 
trades.  Wrong!*  euougli  havo  been  inflicted 
on,  toflforiiigs  enough  endured  by*  the  poople 
since  last  week's  issue  of  these  **  XottM,"  to 
till  ii  voUiiiio.  They  may  be  inflicted  with 
ira|>uuity,  o^i  loun  a.-*  they  are  endured  in 
silence.  It  is  really  heart-rending  io  see  the 
inconceivable  apathy  and  folly  of  tho  auf- 
fercrs. 

Do,  my  dear  friends,  nxiso,  spread,  and 
concentrate  the  cry  of  labour.   Let  it  be 

beard  somowliere.  If  you  do  not  chooso  to 
select  these  pages,  select  some  other  inodium ; 
but  do,  at  least,  let  it  bo  lieard  somewUei-e — 
amow  the  orowd  of  reactionary  and  of  im- 
moraTliteratura  witli  which  we  are  assailo  1. 


Why  do  tho  Secretaries  and  Committees 
of  Trades'  bodies  not  for»'ard  information  I 
Tliey  could  do  it  c;v>^i!v.  im  I  most  effectively. 
Is  it,  because  they  fear  to  approach,  however 
remotely,  the  confines  of  politics]  Political 
power  is  the  only  salvation  of  the  Trades, 
;ind  from  the  means  of  obtaining  it  they  have 
always  (shrunk,  and  havo  generally  been  dis- 
suaded by  their  leaders.  But,  surely,  no 
barm  can  be  done, — nay,  much  good  must  be 
effected,  by  a  p\;blicatii)n  uf  their  wrong^^;  in 
a  periodical  devoted  to  tho  interests  of  the 
-working-man. 

Secretaries  imd  members  of  all  Trades' 
ns-oclations,  and  bodies  of  working  men, 
and  all  working-men  whether  belonging  to 
societies  or  not,  are  respectfully  and  urgently 
requested  to  forward  to  Ernest  Jones,  care 
of  the  publisher,  Mr.  Pnvey,  statements  or 
articles  containing  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Grievances  of  the  Tn^ea  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  the  reforms  they  require,  and  ac- 
counts of  their  prosrcss  ami  proceeding.^ 
Advertisements  of  their  forthcomiuj^  meet- 
ings, Bubscriptiouy,  Ac.,  mil,  if  sent,  bo  gra- 
Itiiloilffjf  inuried.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  the  Secretai  ies  of  Trades'  liodies  arc  re- 
quested to  be  forwarded,  that  they  may  be 
personally  cori-e^ponded  with  on  this  subject. 
These  "  Notes**  may  thus  be  made  an  oj-gan 
by  which  the  several  branch(>s  in  each  trade, 
and  the  several  various  trades,  may  hold 
weekly  oomiuuuication  with  each  other. 


THE  MOVEMENT  AT  CUXULETON. 

This  week,  the  men  ot  Cougleton  have  fol- 
lowed np  the  manly  eourse  they  had  amamed. 
They  have  israed  the  following  addren  to  their 

brother  workmen  : — 

To  TUE  OPBRATIVE  BuRQESSKS  of  CO'OLKTOW, 

^Warned  by  the  experieoee,  we  might  say 
Hif  diq^aosAil  eipeiieiioe  of  the  ptaft—the  ez« 


perienee  of  many  working  men  being  eoeraed 

or  intimidated  into  votirif^  contrary  to  their 
jiulgmcnt,  or  injured  nfterwArtls  in  their  em- 
ployment in  consequence  of  bavin;;  acted  inde- 
pendently— wo  are  indoesd  to  oflfer  yen  a  lew 

i  worils  of  nilvioo  as  to  your  conduct  at  tho 
i  comint,',  or  a  future  raonicipal  election. 

**  Hurtful  to  all  interests  as  must  be  all  an- 
tagonism between  workmen  and  their  employers 
— regretting  as  we  do  the  present  instance  of 
it — we  yet  pleai!  that  the  catise  of  the  anta- 
gonism does  not  originate  with  us.  liaving 
votes,  to  give  them  in  parity,fand  consclcn* 
tiouftly,  is  a  dutv  no  less  devolving  on  us  than 
on  tlif>«o  wlii^  li'Wi  the  pjood  fortnrc  to  beaho\'c 
nt.  And  whoever  raises  any  impediment  in 
the  way  of  its  just  discharge  strikes  both  at 
our  duty  and  onr  ebaraeter. 

'*  At  public-house  meetings,  recently  held, 

men  have  been  addressed  by  persons  who  havo 
told  them  that  at  the  election  *Mr.  Pearson 
would  see  who  were  his  real  friends' — ^meanin* 
that  ho  would  judge  those  to  be  his  real  fricndj 
who  voted  for  him;  and  judge  those  to  be  his 
enemies  who  did  not.  With  respect  to  other 
einployors  the  same  kind  of  tIcjous  logic  is 
used.  If  in  respect  to  a  parliamentary  elec- 
tion langnjige  like  this  were  employed,  it 
would  be  deemed  disreputable  alike  in  those 
who  employed  it,  and  in  those  who  sanctioned 
it.  Whether  we  arc  to  believe  that  our  em- 
ployers sanction  it  we  hardly  know.  Masters 
give  us  uo  guarantee  that  we  shall  be  free  and 
also  harmlesff  as  to  the  course  we  may  feel  ft 
to  be  our  duty  to  parsne.  At  an  interview 
which  the  Ribbon  Weavers  had,  by  deputation, 
with  Mr.  Pearson,  on  Sep.  1st.  inst.,  that  gen- 
tleman indeed  aiid,  'Vote  as  yon  please,' 
which  might  equally  metn»  ■  Ruin  yourself  if 
yon  please,'  or  'Put  yourselves  out  of  work  if 
you  please.'  Had  he  said,  ♦  Vote  asyou  please, 
and  I  shall  equally  respect  and  employ  you 
afterwards,'  we  could  liavc  underetood,  trusted, 
and  respected  such  a  declaration.  Otherwise 
we  cannot  forget,  that  though  a  master  may 
not  directly  or  avowedly  discharge  a  man,  on 
account  of  his  voh  ,  li  ^  may  do  it  indirectly,  or 
may  put  him  to  sooh  inconvenience  in  his  work 
as  shall  compel  him  to  discharge  himself.  We 
therefore  seek  the  pnbllo  protection,  whose 
flncncc  we  crave  to  convince  our  employers  that 
though  they  hare  a  right  to  the  best  indtistrijl 
service  of  their  workmen,  they  have  no  right  to 
command  the  conaciences  of  their  workmen.  If 
the  operative  burgess  give,  to  the  best  of  his 
judgoKMit,  his  vote,  for  tlie  good  of  the  munici- 
pal interest,  he  is  the  friend  of  the  town ;  Iiow 
then  can  he  be  the  enemy  of  his  employer? 
He  is  the  *reat  frirad'  of  his  employer  who 
gives  his  vote  conscientlonsly  for  t)ie  trood  of 
the  town,  because  bis  masters  interest  and 
those  of  the  town  are  liie  tamew  A  woricman, 
therefore,  who  ybUB  ftr  the  public  mjUiuri^  to 
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the  best  of  hie  judgment,  cannot  he  the  enemy 
of  bis  employer,  mnlcss  his  master  h  the  enemy 

of  the  public  or  jnnnicipal  good,  which  we  sup- 
pose 13  not  the  case.  Thea  it  is  plaiu  that  the 
weU-meaning  emplo^'er  should  be  the  friend  of 
the  well  intending  workman,  v.lio  chives  his  VOtc 
COnscientinuslv  for  tl'e  town's  aih-juitaJ^c. 

"  But,  beyond  the  question  of  trulh  and  rigiit 
there  is  that  of  personal  character,  whfch  ought 
to  influence  the  operative  hurgcsscs  of  Conglcton. 
Notio  are  so  ready  to  talk  of  tho  venality, 
cowardice,  and  want  of  public  spirit  of  the 
working  class  as  are  those  classes  taking  part 
against  us.  liCt  ita  not  giv  '  thani  the  shadow 
of  an  occasion  to  do  it !  In  p.irliaraent  the  tone 
of  contempt  with  which  tho  people  are  spoken 
of  is  too  well  known.  When  a  demand  is  made 
for  universal  suifrage,  it  is  refused  on  the 
ground  of  the  servile  character  of  the  working 
class,  who,  it  is  said,  woald  be  sure  to  abuse  it, 
or  betray  it  ;  and  none  are  so  ready  to  accuse 
OS  as  they  who  put  impedimenta  in  the  way  of 
independent  votiivij^.  First,  they  coerce  us  into 
dishonour,  and  then  reproach  us  for  subtniiting 
to  it.  Therefore,  let  the  operatire  bia  g  s^es 
see  how  much  depends  upon  their  conduct.  Let 
not  the  Conglcton  muiiiri[iil  election  hccoinc 
an  ai'gumeot  against  the  political  rights  of  our 
MtMr  countrymen.  The  discharge  of  our  duty 
honourably,  respectfull}*,  but  independently,  is 
a  question  of  jserpon  ;1  character  and  public 
privilege,  and  the  public  ought  to  encourge  us; 
and  onr  employers  ought  to  he  gratified  if  we 
.  take  an  upright  course. 

(Signed)    David  HiTcirns,  Chairman. 

"  Ziou  School,  Sept.  27lh,  1351." 


NORTH  CRAWIiET,  BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE. 

A  Paupeu's  Case. 

T,  William  Adams,  was  conveyed  to  the  board 
of  guardians  on  Wednesday  24th  Sept.,  by 
forc^  by  orders  of  Thos.  Chc^v,  our  relieving 
officer.  I  was  commanded  to  attend  the  four 
previous  board  days,  but  I  stetcd  to  him  that  I 
was  not  able  to  walk  so  far ;  I  could  not  afibrd 
to  hire  a  conve3'ance — I  have  but  very  little 
use  in  my  limb:!,  and  am  not  able  to  do  my 
work.  Hut  have  me  ho  would.  However,  he 
said  he  would  hire  a  conveyance  for  me,  I 
agreed  to  go.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  ctuse 
why  I  was  ordered  to  appear  before  the  board? 
His  answer  was,  "I  shall  not  answer  that 
question."  So  I  was  dragged  there,  and  I 
suffer  much  in  consequence  of  riding.  I  have 
a  tumour  internal]}',  and  the  shaking  has  much 
hurt  roe.  I  lost  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  five 
.  years  ago,  and  have  almost  lost  the  sight  of 
the  other,  which  is  still  gradually  failing.  Now 
1  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  a  statement  of  the 
^dUion  of      poor  suffering  wifei,  31ie  iias 
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been  long  afflicted  with  an  abscess,  and  has  been 

operated  on  twice,  on  that  aocoant.  She  suffers 
from  scroTula  and  consumplioa,  and  has  been 
coniliied  to  her  bed  for  three  years,  and  is  now 
la^'i ng  thore  unable  to  help  herself,  to  fted  her< 
self,  or  even  to  sit  up  in  her  bed.  Under  these 
circum<itance3  I  was  brought  before  the  board 
by  Mr.  Hogg,  thegovernor  of  tho  house,  to  answer 
such  questions  as  might  he  put  to  me.  Firstly, 
an  accnsation  was  made  that  I  had  6c<J»i  worl-- 
ing.  I  ackncvk'di^o'l  I  did  perform  some 
trilling  jobs,  which  my  neighbours  out  of 
charity  gave  to  me  to  do,  having  a  feeling  for 
ni}'^  distressed  case.  Even  the  highest  autho- 
rities of  onr  parish,  which  have  vi?itcd  us  all 
the  time  of  our  illness,  and  know  the  state  that 
we  are  in  at  this  present  time,  (better  than 
our  medical  oHicer,)  would  testify  the  same 
if  it  was  required  of  them  at  any  instant.  I 
was  further  accused  of  having  called  the  governor 
a  **  humbug,"  thongh  I  brought  three  witnesses 
to  disprove  it.  After  being  e.xamined,  I  was 
to  ^0  out  of  tho  board-room  for  a  time  ;  and, 
going  in  again  to  receive  my  sentence,  the 
Chairman  said,  "you  have  been  receiving  3s.  4d., 
but  now  yon  will  have  but  half  a  crown  in 
money,  tho  goods  remaining  unaltered."  The 
whole  amount  wc  received  in  money  and  goods 
before  the  last  board-day,  the  24th,  was  5s. 
lO^d.,  but  now  it  is  5s.  ^d.  I  calculate  the 
bread  according  to  tho  contract,  which  was,  up 
to  last  Saturday,  44d.  per  loaf ;  but  the  last 
Saturday's  contract  was  bat  4d.»  which  brings 
my  present  relief  to  the  whole  amount  of  4s. 
1 1  :|d. 

Now,  I  beg  to  ask— having  out  of  2s.  6d.  to  pay 
1  s.  rent — and  allowing  Is.  for  firing  and  washing» 
(I  am  obliged  to  put  tho  washing  out,  and  Is. 
don't  do  that) — ^vhether  the6d.  that  remains  is 
enough  for  all  other  nece^^saries  for  seven  days, 
particularly  for  two  afflicted  creatures  as  we  are? 
Yet  when  I  endeavoured  to  keep  life  and  80ol 
together  by  doing  a  little  work,  I  am  punished 
for  so  doing.  JSow  1  beg  to  know  whether  the 
Poor  Law  Act  furbida  a  pauper  to  do  trifling 
jobs  of  work  as  far  as  he  is  able. 

I,  William  Adams,  do  certifiy  that  this  my 
ssatcmcnt  is  truth,  aud  will  answer  to  any 
point  if  required,  and  wilting  to  be  examined 
of  my  inabilities  by  any  surgeon  that  any  of 
oar  authorities  may  appoint. 

Wm.  Adams. 
[In  answer  to  the  above  dmple  and  forcible 

statement,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  Poor  Law  is 
so  contrived  as  to  screen  the  administrators  of 
it  in  almost  any  act  of  oppression.  They  are 
acting,  in  this  case,  within  the  letter  of  the 
law— bat,  certainly.  Infringing  its  intention ; 
but  a  grosser  case  cannot  be  conceived.  It  is 
a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  couotry.  The  remedy 
is,  for  tbe  people  to  take  the  power  into  their 
own  hands.  There  is  no  other  remedy  under 
heaven  !  It  is  certainly  disgraceful  to  the 
authorities  of  I^QrUi  Qt&yihy  to  haye  acted  iA 
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this  manner, — siteli  conduct  kyw  never  con- 
tempUUcd  the  Poor  Law— it  ia  contrary  to 
its  nirit  and  imltntimu.  But  hvw  will  yoo 
panMi  lluHn? — bow  will  you  alter  It :  not  by 
merely  complaining  against  the  law-makers,  or 
the  Uw  administrators—  but  hy  making  uetv 
-ImN.  Yen  canrot  inako  sew  tawo,  except  by 
making  new  law-innliurs^and  jouoAnnotOMke 
tlMM  wiUiOtti  ibe  VoU, 


One  act  of  Parliament  might  set  this  right; 
the  paupers  of  Crawley  might  be  tarnod  into 
indfl^cndaDt  yeomaa— who«ouId  laugh  defiance 
at  the  parson,  the  squire,  and  the  lawyer — that 
devil's  trinity  that  cruciiies  the  ^rorkiog-maa 
wherever  it  exists. 

Men  of  Crawley,  yo«  ]bm  now  a  localUj  of 
the  National  Charter  Association.  How  am 
joa  tuppoi  liiig  it  ?   Wbai  are  you  dciojgi 
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THE  OP  A  DEMOCRAT,  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DBMAQOeUE,  ANH 

TOE  MINUTES  OF  A  SPY. 
ICentiBoei  from  Ka  tt  j 

Chap.  XXIV.— The  Court  op  Tuieves, 


A  rAr^i:  stole  over  the  movement  -disorg.i- 
'ni^ntiun  followed  the  ^rcat  excitement — and 
now  (he  hitiicrlo  paralyted  rich  began  to  die- 
play  their  power.  Tli^r  *  was  tlnimmin^,  and 
fifinp,  and  marching;  in  all  dirrotifMi^.  A  little 
time  ago  no  one  could  tell  what  had  become  <  f 
the  tnopi^  and  no  one  could  hardly  teH  what 
had  bec«>mc  of  the  people.  The  press  poured  its 
pfans  to  the  victory  of"  order,"  and  told  the 
world  to  admire  how  «trong  the  Conservative 
element  proTod  among  the  popnlathm.  The 
lesson  of  terrorism  was  now  to  be  given.  The 
great  efforvesccnco  could  not  all  at  onco  f  ub- 
sido  into  stagnation,  and  masses  of  the  people 
stood  here  $nd  there,  masterleaa,  planlels,  ob- 
jectless! What  more  ea\v  than  to  proroke 
collisions  !  Peremptory  and  unconstitutional 
prohibition  of  unarmed  and  lawful  meetings 
roused  the  Indignation  of  thoee  assembled.  Tlie 
prohibition  was  artfully  issued  from  such 
quarters,  that  the  people  were  induced  to  be- 
lieve the  mandate  not  to  be  legally  binding ; 
they,  therefore,  without  at  that  time  harbour- 
Sng  any  insurrectionary  intention,  refused  to 
disperse.  This  was  the  handle  wanted :  old 
pensioners  were  marched  out — the  line,  less 
'ready  for  such  service  bdng  kept  in  reserve 
— and  the  thick  volley  poured  into  the  midst 
of  the  agglomerated  mass  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  Then  came  the  individual  prosecu- 
tions. All  around,  the  best,  the  truest,  and 
the  boldest  men  were  seized.  The  press  now 
made  a  collection  of  every  inconsiderate  and 
violent  passage  out  of  the  speeches  of  every 
obnozioiis  indirldwd,  ani  turning  round  to  the 
middle-classies,  painted  in  vivid  but  imaginary 
colours  the  scenes  of  rapine,  bloodshed,  and 
violence  that,  according  to  thebr  version,  would 
hare  apcrued  If  these  men  had  gained  the 
day— heightened  the  picture  by  historical  al- 
lusions^ and  thea  said,  «*flee  what  in  hm 


escaped — now  use  your  victory  !'*  They  did 
so,  and  unsparingly.  The  victims  were  as 
sure  of  oondemnaSon  at  the  hands  of  middle- 
class  juries  thus  prejudiced,  and  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  real  n.iturc  of  democracy,  as  ai'v 
sacrificial  offering  when  led  to  tho  altar  of  a 
Pagan's  god.  The  aoeused  were  soon  con- 
demned. Then,  said  the  Crown,  "  they  sfatdl 
he  treated  as  common  felons ;  there  is  no  worse 
policy  than  to  make  heroes  of  p  ditical  dclia* 
quents ;  it  makes  their  crime  popular — ^!t  mskcs 
others  ready  to  break  the  law,  for  the  soke 
of  the  glory  attendant  on  its  breach,  while 
the  easiness  of  tlis  putiisUmcnt  has  no  effect 
in  deterring  the  offender  firom  fear  of  persons! 
suffering.  Therefore,  gire  them  tho  felon's 
cell,  convict's  fare,  silence,  solitude,  and  forood 
labour.    They  shall  be  degraded." 

But  they  were  not  degmded,  notwithsland* 
ing.  It  is  impossible,  however  truth  m.ay  be 
treated,  to  degrade  it;  the  def^radal  ion  attaches 
to  the  other  side,  and  this  the  govcrumcnt 
were  toon  to  And.  r 

But  wo  AUticipale.  An  autuma  day  was 
lowering  down  over  tlic  factory  town  ;  a  thick 
mist  hung  around  its  chimocys,  and  driaulcd 
downward  on  Its  greasv  naveroeiita.  In  ihs 
streets  innumerable  nn^  broken  group*  wen 
scattered  in  excited  idleness.  The  masscsweW 
their,  but  their  cohesion  was  gone.  However, 
the  populace  were  In  the  position  of  a  oem« 
batant,  who,  being  stunned  by  a  heavy  blow, 
is  just  prepared  to  rise,  to  sliaicc  himself,  and 
set  to  work  again.  Government  .knew  i,|iis, 
and  were  determtned  to  strike  just  UttfntbM 
people  got  upon  their  le^s  once  more.  Fir 
this,  they  set  their  spies  at  woik  in  reality 
now.  Provocatory  prohibitions  b^i^  to  lie 
afllxed  In  t|ie  streets  by  the  poUee,  MtHHg 
more  than  a  given  number  of  people  to  remain 
tmaOM  ^father.   tiM  mamiimi^'m 
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the  people  at  first  obeyed  mcchanicAlly  in  as- 
toBishiQent ;  then  teey  began  to  rcnson^to 
murmur— to  protest— to  meet  In  little  knota, 
and,  when  ordered  to  di^'perse,  refused.  No 
proMCUtions  had  begun  as  yet,  because  some 
of  those  whom  goTcrnment  most  feared,  had 
not  yet  compromise']  themscIrM  tnffie  ently 
for  serious  puuishmrnt,  aud  it  did  not  wish 
to  frighten  these  into  caution,  by  arresting 
Others  of  less  importnuce.  This  long  impunity 
gftTe  renewed  courage  to  a  portion  of  the  people. 
It  learned  to  thinl;  tliat  the  movement  had 
been  frnstrated  only  ihrouijli  its  own  dissen- 
sion, and  the  iueajtAcily  and  Ucachci-y  of  iU 
leaders.  This  wa«  ttrietly  tnio,  tbougH  thej 
fitted  the  saddle  on  the  wron^'  b  -.ck.  But  at 
the  same  time  they  aiso  thought  the  govom- 
iiient  was  too  weak  to  take  advantage  of  the 
circumstance,  and  that  they  had  only  to  begin 
again.  Ikrc  they  were  in  error,  for  they  were 
no  longer  tlic  sunie  as  before — it  wns  only  a  ; 
fraction  of  the  people  that  remained  in  the 
field — the  best,  the  bravest,  it  is  iiae— but  the 
few  alone. 

Meaawhile.  Do  Ci*asslcr — who,  before, 
been  preaching  peace  and  order,  just  at  the 
time  when  action  was  almost  ecrtcun  of  suc- 
cess— MOW  preached  nothing  at  ad.  The 
couBcqucncc  \va.3,  t!mt  liLs  alienee  was  cn- 
couiu^eiucut  to  some,  who  thought  that 
from  prudential  motives  he  reserved  his 
opinion ;  but  that,  in  i-eality,  he  was  in  favour 
of  a  contiiuicd  movement. 

The  ixici  was,  lie  wislied  his  rivalts  to  com- 
tnit  themselves,  to  get  into  prison  to  entail 
cspensos  on  the  party,  and  to  fail  iu  au 
insurrectionary  effort — for  failure  is  always 
damaj^ing  in  the  public  eye, — so  that  he 
cwild  then  step  forward  and  say:— ''Now 
you  see  what  has  come  from  not  taking  my 
advice!  These  men  tried  to  destroy  ine  — 
they  set  up  to  lead  iu  my  stead ;  aud  you 
Kee  what  they  have  done  with  the  movement. 
I  have  now  all  the  trouble  to  stop  forward 
aud  make  it  once  again." 

Things  bciug  iu  this  position,  the  reader 
is  asked  to  fbltoiv  ns  up  a  narrow  lauo  in  the 
factory  town  above  alluded  to.  Qropiiig  his 
way  through  fog,  and  mist,  and  niiu,  he 
will  fiiud  Liuiseif  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bhick  Bull,  fdready  known  to  -hiui ;  and, 
tiu-uing  up  a  court,  will  find  in  a  dark  nook 
a  low  and  dirty  doorway,  opening  outward, 
fruui  the  threshold  of  which  the  staircase 
nwe  abruptly.  Ascending,  another  door  on 
the  left  led  into  a  dilapidated  lofl ;  at  the 
further  end  of  which  was  an  opening  in  the 
Wall,  admitting  to  a  similar  place ;  ou  the 
o|^;>oeite  nde  of  which,  another  door^led  to 
a  small  closet.  The  visitor  will  now  have 
px^55cd  along  the  upper  floors  of  three  small 
cottage  teuemeuts,  forming  one  side  of  an 
alpioBt  namelMi  Bowt  that  oonneeted  two 
Mwto  with  Moli  other.  Hie  gquxIb  etood 


back  to  back — but  at  some  distance  aHnnder; 
aud  this  row  linked  the  two  blocks  of  building; 
At  the  back  of  these  houses  were  muddjf 
spaces,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  rubbish,  over- 
looked by  the  dead  walls  of  a  factory.  In 
front  rose  another  dead  wall,  belonging  to  a 
burial-ground,  thicklv-erowded,  dense,  fetid, 
and  pestilential.    Tfie  cottigcs  were  half- 
ruined  ;  it  would  be  difliciilt  to  say  who  was 
their  owner,  or  how  they  were  inhabited. 
Furniture  they  seemed  to  have  none;  and 
whence  their  inmates  rrxTnc,  or  where  they 
went  was  a  problem,  as  unregai'ded  as  it 
would  be  diilicult  to  solve.  Sometimes 
haggard  faces  were  scon  peertaig  from  ihe 
unglazed  casements;  or  at  night  wan  figures 
flitted  forth,  like  ghosts  in  !?enrch  of  prey  ; — 
sometimes,  it  i^  said,  at  dead  of  night,  human 
tigures  would  rise  above  the  ehurchyaRtwall, 
bearing  ghti.stly   and  unnatural  loads,  jwer 
cautiously  around,  and  di'^appcar  within  iho 
cottages,    (jouciaily  the  silence  of  death  lay 
around  the  spot ;  but  sometimes,  at  dead  of 
nii:ht,  nnnattirnl  cries  would  ib'siio  from  those 
walls,' — such  a.s  miglit  liave  jusLifiod  the  bo- 
liuf,  that  .^ho.sts  and  joules  made  it  the  haunt 
ot  their  nocturoal  rcvcis.    The  narrow  space 
before  the  houses,  a.s  also  tlie  delapidatt-d 
ciurt  by  whicli  the  fiist-entcred  hou^c  hits 
been  reached,  was  the  sceuc  of  tliat  vice 
which  is  too  poor  to  hire  a  room  for  its  con- 
cealment—but lives  rent  free  in  solitude  and 
darkncH-s,  and  bed^^  itself  on  foulnos.s  and 
pollutiou.    Itight  across  the  lauo  foruted  by 
the  tenements  described  on  tbeono  hand,  and 
the  churchyard-wall  on  the  other,  ran  a  deep, 
uncovorc<l  ditch,— whose  sides  of  black  and 
slippery   mud,    replete    with  corruption, 
skmsed  down  iuto  a  dark-groon  fetid  current* 
of  considerable  depth,  almost  staguaut,  and 
emitting  the  mo^i  noi.souie  stench.    It  wa?=> 
iuiposaible  eveu  £bj  u  hor/io  —  the  gradual 
slope  and  oily  nature  of  either  bank  render- 
ing it  iuipo«uble  to  maintain  a  footing.  Tlii.s 
ditch,  accoixliugly,  intercepted  all  onlin  uy 
means  of  commimicaliuu  butweeu  tiiu  two 
eoarts.  The  reader  wiU  bear  this  in  mind- 
as  it  may  be  important  in  reference  to  sub- 
8c<iuent  cvent.>^'. 

The  two  cuut  ts,  however,  were  the  arena  of 
two  very  hostile  sectkmsof  sodety— the  one 
the  coiiri  of  thicrtSt  the  other  Ute  court  of 
thief -catchcrt — and  both  reveal  to  the  reader 
one  of  the  must  appalling  features  of  moderu 
civilisstioo.* 

CBAPTBB  2& 

The  Court  of  TuiBFCATcaBUfti 
Ih  the  IjMt^Bsnied  ceart,  the  police  bad  taken 

*  The  reader  is  sMoied       th  fmtentt  oTthcse 

two  chapteni  are  founded  must  strietly  on  fact. 
Under  it«  calm,  respectable,  and  orderly  exterior, 
there  is  not  a  more  apalUng  or  demoraliMUg  nj/i- 
tsm  fban  that  of  onrhoaited  poUech 
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up  their  secret  abode — the  fornur  was  the 
rtindezvoii  for  the  cointnoiiwealUi  of  thieves — 
who  there  bad  iliuir  admiiiiistrative,  legislative, 
and  deliberative  offices  fer  tbe  enUre  town. 
Tliere  they  met  to  divide  the  spoil — there  they 
iiu't  to  ]^lan  t!te  liit^liLly  depredation — there 
the}'  met  to  inuiate  Lite  new  laeiuliuiii  of  their 
fraternity.  Between  ihe  court  of  thief-catebera 
and  that  of  thieves,  there  was,  as  aire  idy 
«lH;wn,  110  ordiiiury  Luaimuiiication.  The  poliee, 
however,  having  pOiidC^siiun  (f  the  former  court 
for  their  own  pnrpoMi^  were  enabled  to  make 
a  profitable  use  uf  their  oeciipancyy  It  will  be 
known  to  the  reader  that  tlie  policeiucn  gets  a 
reward  fur  detecting  theft,  burglary,  t-lc.,  — 
and  the  public  wilt  often*  doubtlessly,  have  ad- 
mired the  apparently  wonderful  ncunicn,  the 
sort  of  superhuman  onmiseicnee  with  which  the 
police  discovers  a  thief,  anticipates  a  theft,  or 
trace*  a  robber.  They  will  cease  to  wouder 
when  they  md  this  chapter. 

The  old  mossy-beaded  thieves — the  luisto- 
cracy  of  their  commonwealth — the  oligarchy  of 
the  Rogue's  Republic, — and  the  famous  tbief- 
eatchers  among  the  police,  are  sworn  brothers 
and  allied.  The  former  get  up  cases«  and  both 
share  the  booty. 

For  this  purpose,  the  thieves  and  tbief'Catehers 
hare  established  themselves  in  two  neighbour- 
ing courts — and  a  C')ninuuiitiition  has  bct-n 
nindo  along  the  conncciing  row  of  houses,  eu- 
abiing  the  police  to  pass  from  the  one  into  the 
other. 

The  reader  will  now  rctollect  the  little  cabi- 
net, into  which  tiic  second  iott  opened,  as  de- 
scribed in  ths  preceding  chapter.  Into  this  the 
policeman  is  introduced  by  this  thief^ally.  Th^ 
latter  has  prowled  through  tin;  slrcets — and 
inured  to  want,  raggedness,  and  despair.  Like 
satan,  ho  has  tempted  the  young,  ingenious 
mind — and  haslnred  him  to  his  haunt.  There 
he  instructs  him  in  theft,  and  .slmuIs  him  nirih 
into  the  streets— llie  robbed  of  society,  to  rob 
in  return.  For  a  while  ho  is  allowed  to  practice 
his  calling  with  impunity— then  he  is  one  tlay 
made  a  participator  in  a  plot  of  biii^lary,  high- 
way robbery,  shoplifiing,  or  souie  similar  at- 
tempt. All  the  detaila  and  particulars  are  con- 
cocted and  arranged  in  a  room  in  the  tuieve:)' 
court.  But  t!iis  ronm  is  Just  oblir{Ucly 
under  the  cabinet  where  the  l)oliceman  is 
ensconced — so  that  he  hears  every  detail  of  the 
plan,  he  even  sees  Iho  faces  of  the  plotters 
through  a  (hi.ik  in  the  lloor, — and  knows 
wht  n,  how,  and  where  to  pounce  upon  iii^ 
-|>»cy. 

I  The  public  arc  next  aay  edified  with  the  ac- 
count of  a  daring  robbery,''  and  shortfy  afu  r- 
"wardf!  wit h  the  "capture  of  the  robberij/' and 
sometimes  with  a  "recovery  of  a  part  cf  the 
goods  stolen.**  But  who  are  the  robbers 
ieapturedl  Tho  young,  comparatively  innocent 
victima—aot  the  old  criminals  who  sent  them 


forth,  and  played  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
police.  And  what  of  the  goods  recovered?  So 
raudi  only  is  restored  as  is  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  credit  of  the  police— and  make  prosecu- 
tions worth  the  while  of  the  robbed — the  rest  13 
shared  between  the  robbcr-ncblu  and  tin'  police- 
mun,  ills  ally,  whiic  the  lattur  received  his  legal 
reward  besides,  and  even  sometimes  shares  that 
with  his  asf^isiant. 

Such  is  iho  modern  pystcni  of  police — a  sys- 
tem that,  instead  of  repressing  crime,  makes 
criuiiuals — a  system  thct  preys  upon  the  rate<- 
payer,  by  an  organised  coiln^ioa  of  brigandage 
— a  system  that  makes  it  the  iutrrest  of  tit-! 
guardians  of  public  morals  to  promote  public 
criminality  Every  child  seduced  is  a  gain  to 
them— everv  tiicft  committed  is  a  boon — to 
f»ive  reward  for  the  discovery  of  sin,  19  to  offer 
a  premium  for  the  manufacture  of  criminals  I 
Down  the  streets  walks  the  guardian  of  peace 
and  properly — he  sees  the  poor  shivering  out- 
cast, the  wandering  child  with  bleeding  foot  and 
faltering  step — houseless,  hopelesa,  desiiiute — 
and  after  him  he  sees  prowling  his  ally.  Or, 
indeed,  should  lie  escape  the  thief's  seduction, 
ho  becomes  the  policeman'??  prey  in  another 
sh  ipe— for  he  arrests  him  in  (jod's  highway, 
and  consigns  hira  to  a  felon's  jail — ^for  what? 

Oil  God  I  YOU  liKI.NO  1'OOK! 

Let.  us  descend  a  st^p  lower,  and  glanco  more 
minutely  into  the  conaimuity  of  thieves,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  the  amount  of  des* 
potism  reigning  there.  The  old  thief,  whom 
ih  >  I'olicc  lias  taken  m  an  ally,  becomes  an 
awiui,  an  iiresistable  tyrant.  Whoever  dares 
to  resist  bis  wildest  whim,  becomes  an  Instant 
victi.n — for  the  leader  need  but  surrender  him 
to  liic  Uisrcy  of  the  Inv.'.  Sensuality,  brutality 
of  every  descripti  ni  must  fmd  obedient  gruliii- 

caliou — ^fur  no  UUre  de  chapet^^o  Parisisn 

bxstile  ever  so  stcurel}'  got  rid  of  an  obnoxious 
individr.il,  as  duc-i  th<;  oli2;.iri-!)-thief  of  a  rfr 
beliious  suhjtcl  or  a  uaud  nvui. 

Sueh  are  the  rival  aiid  yet  fiiendly  courts  of 
thieves  ai.d  thief-catchers,  liut  these  haunts 
vvoic  now  tenanted  by  i  -.i  diiicrent  individuals, 
and  to  these  and  ihoir  doings  we  proceoU  to  iu- 
troduce  the  reader. 


CoNVKRTijtG  TIIK  PorK.  - M  out  eighty  ycaii 

ago,  a  Scotsuia'j  went  to  llon.c  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  the  Pcpc.  Tlte  otsman  was  not 
content  with  praying.  He  bjltily  entered  St. 
iVtei's  at  I'l^h  ni.i  •  ,  nr.d  addirssi'd  ht-<  LoIiiieSS 
iii  a  iond  voice  by  the  title  of  a  certain  lady 
who  lives  not  a  hunilred  miles  from  llabylon. 
The  Pope,  who  nt  llmt  time,  Inckily  for  the 
0  0 1  n  1 1  li,  1 1 .1  p }  )r  !K' d  1 0  b€  a  senslbio  man  (Oaa- 
gaj'.elli),  waa  advi.scd  to  sond  him  to  tho  galleys; 
but  ho  answered,  that  the  gaiicys  were  but  a 
sorry  placo  to  teach  people  "good- breeding," 
80  he  put  tkc  honest  fanatic  into  a  sh^^  M(d 
sent  him  home  again  to  fiooilaiid. 
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kO!r£S  TO  THE  PEiOPLIl.  4^1t 

LABOUR  AGAINST  CAPITAL, 
^orttlnsr  ken  !  to  be  free,  we  mtist  {rirovemtnelves  >rorlh7  of  ft^om." 


[Thongli  not  pioht  to  insert  mere  addresses, 
tbetbllowing  so  admlmblr  embodifs  the  real 
position  and  duty  of  British  democracy,  that  it 
claims  and  abftU  have  a  place  in  tb^  bumble 
pages.] 

'*Tbk  Committee  of  the  Islington  Brigado,  of 
the  Ifaliooal  Charier  Aaaochition,  to  their  fel- 
low Avorkinj?  men. 

*'Bkothkbs, — It  is  our  belief  that  we  have 
now  entered  upon  a  most  cvontfid  era— an  era 
of  brilliant  achievements — iu>ble  resolves — 
liivfiic  examples — ^jlorious  self-saciiiloea — and 
auccessful  courts,  by  the  democracy  of  England. 
That  the  ensuing  fifty  yenrs  is  destined  to 
aiford  ample  material  for  future  historians,  and 
thereby  ofl'er  many  a  briglit  p:i,:,^!  fur  the  pcnisal 
of  those  who  will  henccfoi  til  bcuetit  from  our 
•fforte,  as  we  have  benefited  by  the  eSurta  of 
our  forefathers. 

**To  this  end  we  nrgcntl}-  request  your  c.imcst 
co-operation  in  organizing  an  etioctual  moral 
power,  for  the  attainment  of  *  The  peophs' 
Charter."  The  Manchester  schrol  of  ♦  Cotton 
Lords,  and  ractorv  lyings'  are  nln  afly  in  tlie 
iield  with  their  deccptivo  '  Parliiimentary  and 
Financial  Reform  Association.'  Be  not  deluded 
by  them.  Thiy  are  the  *  aristocracy^  of  gold' 
endeavouring  to  overthrow  *  the  aristocracy  of 
foudalijim,'  that  they  niay  rule  instead.  Tliey 
voold  nie  you  as  their  instruments}  and  having 
•olhing  to  fear  from  the  *  feudal  aristocracy 
could,  and  wotild,  Avith  the  p:rcater  ease,  cocrc-e, 
oppress,  and  crush  you;  Mhcoverworkedtand 
scantily  ttd  democracy.*  Above  all,  take  heed 
that  you  do  not  invest  this  capitalist  claaa  with 
greater  power  thmi  thoy  now  possess.  Striig'f^^Io 
lor  your  own  enlranchisement  until  *  the  six 
elements  of  the  People*8  Charter,  comprising : — 
nnivenal  suffrage—vote  by  ballot— the  aboli- 
tion of  the  property  qtir^IiCicUion — and  the 
paynaent  of  members — be  enacted  as  the 
eoustitutional  law  of  Groat  Britain.'  Thus 
will  you  hold  a  check  upon  their  undue  Influ* 
tncc  an  l  .^--^l fishnets,  by  clcctin|:j  yonr  own 
representatives  lo  the  Senate — chosen  from 
year  own  ranks  through  the  medium  of  Uni- 
vsrsal  Suffrage.  If  you  would  have  the  in- 
tsre3t!5  of  the  worliii^;  cla'^-'"^  prviperly  aiul 
honestly  supported  in  the  Cuiuinuus  House  of 
Parlamont,  you  must  send  intelligent  working 
men  to  legislate  for  you— men,  who  having  in 
thei  labouring  capacity  endured  much,  beside 
practically  and  theoretically  judging  the  causes 
vf  evil,  in  a  system  of  mis  government,  which 
hs  effect  i^vea  all  the  power  to  grasping  usury, 
atui  !i\Tvi's  honest  labour  to  starve— would 
ueccssarily  understand  what  practical  measuies 
V«n  acliully  required  to  efiectuuUy  destroy  the  ^ 


social  blight,  by  which  the  existence  of  tlie 
labouring  and  shop- keeping  classoa  is  ten* 
dered  a  curse,  instead  of  being  a  blessing,  aa 
ordained  !>y  nature.  Taxation,  and  successful 
c:>m petition,  in  the  hands  of  monopolising 
capitalists,  is  ruining  the  small  sh  •p-kee[>era. 
Machinery  and  qompetitive  labour,  wielded  by 
th''  :-amo  unprincipled  rob'jers  of  the  poor  is 
ruining  tlio  working  classes.  Who  protits  by 
it?  Not  the  useful  producers,  but  the  useless 
consumers!  that  one-seventh  i>f  tliepopulati  n 
calliiiij  themselves  'Society'  is  composed  of 
state  paupers — pensioned  harlots  and  de- 
bauchees— feudal  aristocrats — and  money 
grubbing  Plutdcrata — who,  however  they  may 
hato  each  other,  sncccssf'ully  combine  aijair-st 
you,  and  like  leeches  drnw  their  inordinate 
wealth  from  your  blood — brain — and  sinews. 
What  ensures  them  success?  Your  inaction  I— ► 
Your  apathy! — Your  disunion! — Your  moral 
cowdice  !  Men  of  Islington  !  rally  around  the 
Standard  of  Democracy  I  Join  the  National 
Charter  Association,  and  disseminate  those 
principles,  which  if  properly  supported  and 
strictly  adhered  to. by  yourselves,  must  of  a 
necessity  render  *  the  rights  of  labour,'  no 
longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  on  of  absolute 
certainty. 

'*A.  J.  Wood,  Sec,  13,  King's-row,  Penton- 
ville,  to  whom  it  is  requested,  that  all  teal  re* 
formers  desirous  of  co-operating  with  the 
Chartists  of  this  Kh  ility  will  immediately  com- 
m  unicate  their  wishes. 

The  Committee  meet  as  above  every  Wed- 
nesday evening,  at  hnlf-past  8>  for  diaeuasion 
and  enrolment  of  membera.*' 


NEVER  LOOK  SAB. 

BT  TflOUAS  HiitXES  BATLlST. 

Never  look  sad  !— nothing's  so  bad 
As  getting  fuuuliar  with  sorrow ; 

Treat  him  to-day  iu  a  cavalier  way, 
And  he'll  seek  other  quartets  to-morrow. 

Long  you'd  not  weep,  wculd  you  but  peep 
At  the  bright  side  of  eveiy  trial ; 

Fortune  you'l!  find  is  often  most  kind, 
Wheu  clulliug  your  hopes  with  denial. 

Lot  tlio  sari  day  carry  av.  ny 

Its  own  littlo  burden  of  mirow ; 

Or  you  may  misB  half  of  the  bliss 
That  comes  in  the  kp  of  to-xnoirow. 

When  hope  is  wrecked,  pause  and  reflect, 

If  error  occasioned  your  sadness; 
If  it  be  f=o,  hereafter  you'll  know 
How  to  btecr  to  the  hiuboiir  of  glndiMSS, 
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There  was  no  sound  upon  tlic  doep, 

Tlie  breeze  lay  ci-adleJ  there  ; 
TUe  motioulcsfii  wutci's  sauk  to  sleep 

Benealh  the  sultry  air ; 
Out  of  the  cooHng  brino  to  leap 

The  dolphia  scarce  would  dare. 

Becalmed  on  that  Athmttc  plain 

A  Spanish  ship  did  lie;— 
Hho  Htopjcd  at  once  upon  the  maiiii 

i;  or  not  a  wave  rolled  by ; 
And  alio  watohed  dx  dieai*v  days«  in  Tain, 

For  the  stormbird's  feonol  cry. 

But  the  8torm  cauic  not,  and  utill  the  ray 
Of  the  red  and  land  sun 

Waxed  hotter  and  hotter  every  dayi 

Till  her  crew  sank  one  hy  one, 
And  not  a  man  could  caduio  to  stay 

By  the  helm,  or  by  the  gun. 

Deep  in  the  dat  k  and  foetid  hold 

Six  hundred  wretches  wept, 
Tti«sy  were  slaves,  that  the  cursed  Inst  of  gold 

From  their  native  land  had  swept; 
And  there  they  stood,  the  young  and  old, 

While  a  pc^itilcucu  o'er  them  crept. 

Crammed  in  that  dungeon  hold  they  stood. 

For  many  a  day  and  night, 
Till  the  love  of  life  was  all  subdued 

Bv  the  fever's  seorehing  bliglit, 
And  then-  dim  eyes  wept  half  tcars,luilf  blood; 

But  still  they  stooa  upright 

And  thci^  they  stood,  the  quick  and  dead, 
Propped  by  that  dungeon's  waH, — 

And  tho  dying  mother  bent  her  head 
On  her  child— but  slic  could  not  fall;— 

In  one  dread  night  the  life  had  tied 
From  half  that  were  there  in  thrall. 

The  mom  hi  g  came,  and  the  Rleepleaa  crew 
Threw  the  liatchways  open  wide; 

Then  tho  bickcuiug  fumes  of  death  upilcw, 
And  spread  on  every  ade;— 

Ati  1,  ci-e  that  eve,  of  the  tyrant  fow^ 
Full  twenty  soula  had  died. 

Th^  died,  the  gaoler  and  the  slave— 
They  died  with  the  selfsame  pain — 

They  were  equal  thon,  for  no  cry  could  save 
Those  who  bound,  or  who  wore  tbe  chain  ; 

AndtherobbeT'White  found  a  common  grave 
With  him  of  the  negro^atain. 

The  pest-8hip  slept  on  her  ocean  bed. 

As  Btill  us  any  wreck, 
TUl  they  all,  save  one  old  man,  were  dea4r 

Ja  hw  hwA,  oc  <m her  deck} 


That  man^  as  life  abound  him  fledj 
Bowed  not  his  sturdy  neck. 

He  arose^the  chain  was  on  bis  bands^ 

Put  he  ellinbed  fi'om  that  dismal  place  ; 
And  h  "  "^a  v  the  men  who  foiled  his  bondS} 

Lie  cocii  upon  his  face ; 
There  on  the  deck  that  old  man  standi^ 

The  lord  of  all  the  apacet 

Ho  sat  him  down,  and  he  watched  a  cloud 

Just  cross  the  aettii^  sun,  • 
And  he  heard  the  light  br^eae  heave  tbe 

shroud 

Ere  thai  auUry  day  was  done; 

When  the  night  came  on,  the  gale  was  loii4 
And  the  clouds  rose  tbiok  and  dun. 

And  still  tho  negro  boldly  walked 

The  lone  and  silent  ship ; 
With  a  step  of  vengeful  pride  he  stalked. 

And  a  sneer  was  on  hitj  lip — 
For  he  laughed  to  thinkhowdeath  had  baulked 

The  fetters  and  the  whip. 

At  last  he  slept : — tho  lightening  flash 

Played  round  the  creaking  most, 
And  the  sails  were  wet  with  the  ocean's  plsafc, 

But  tho  ship  was  anchored  fast — 
Till  at  lenglh,  with  a  loud  and  fearful  crash 
From  her  cable's  strsuu  she  past. 

Away  she  swept,  as  with  instinct  rife. 
O'er  Lor  broad  and  dangerous  path  ; 

And  thu  midnight  tempest's  sudden  strife 
I  lad  gathering  souoos  of  wrath : 

Yet  on  board  that  ship  was  no  sound  of  life, 
Save  the  song  of  that  captive  swartfa. 

He  sang  of  bis  Africa's  distant  sandfly 

As  the  ^^lippcry  deck  ho  trod  ; 
He  feared  to  die  in  other  lands, 

'Xeath  a  tyrant  master'^  rod ; 
And  he  lifted  his  hard  and  fettered  hu^ 

In  a  prayer  to  the  negro's  God. 

He  touched  not  the  sail  ncr  the  driving  helm; 

But  lie  looked  on  the  rowing  seOtt 
And  he  gazed— for  the  waves  that  weoU 

overwhelm, 
Would  leave  his  spirit  free ; 
And  he  prayed  that  the  ship  to  no  tkpi^ 

realm. 

Before  the  8t<»rm  mi^^t  flee. 

He  smiled  amidst  the  tempest's  ftowi% 

He  sang  amidst  its  roar ; 
His  joy  no  feat  of  death  could  dtOlD^ 

He  woe  a  slave  no  more ; 
The  hehntoss  ship  thai       w«iv4  4p||. 

On  SenMnmbitr*  ib<w»l 
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OVB,  COLONIBS. 


The  evil  working  of  tlic  convict  system  on 
the  eolnny  and  the  convict,  will  bo  apparent 
in  the  following  extract  from  tho  MclOounie 
I>aUy  N€w$,  wnile,  tit  the  same  timo,  they 
unfold  a  talc  worth  reading. 

The  editor  having  complainod  of  the  wortli- 
lo«snes8  of  laboarei-s  of  the  emancipated  con- 
vieto  from  Van  Dieman'ci  Lftiid,  .^^ays 

**  Men  Avho  have  herded  togotlior  in  gangs 
for  a  full  half  of  the  period  of  tlieir  ori'^'innl 
scntoncos,  have  uaturally  been  inoculated 
in  vieev  or  ftt  least  rach  of  them  as  were 
Iroforc  comparatively  harmless,  while  those 
who  wore  fi*ee  of  the  craft  provi<jnKly,  have 
a  lvauced  by  the  help  of  their  mates  to  tho 
still  duket  de^eea  of  iniquity,   'fhey  have 
\>ecome  hardened  again^  the  promptings  of 
shame,  fear,  and  even  prndejico  and  self- 
interest;  they  have,  moreover,  been  com- 
pelled to  spend  a  number  of  their  best  yeai^ 
in  absolute  slavery,  and  a  number  more  in 
tho  irksomencss  of  police  controul — their 
caniings  taken  fi-om  them,  their  actions  re- 
Btrioted,  UtemaelreB  liable  to  sammaiy  depri- 
vation of  their  comparative  indulgences, — 
while,  instead  of  acknowledf^intj  humility 
under  the  rod,  acknowledging  their  bonds  as 
the  punishment  of  their  orimes,  and  resolving 
with  a  fresh  opportunity  to  begin  life  anew, 
tliey  only  pant  for  the  time  when  a  con- 
ditional poi'don  will  give  them  thcii*  turn, 
and  eoabfo  them  to  be  reronged  of  sodety  ,* 
and  when  tho  false  mask  of  an  honest  and 
free  comer  Will  cover  their  designs  (long  laid, 
long  liiatuiod,)  of  fraud  and  viiiany.  The 
consequence  of  these  things  is,  that  9000 
manumitted  felons,  annually  received  from 
Launceston,  there  is  formed  a  regular,  wcll- 
orfjauiscd  class  of  secret  frcc-booters,  whoso 
game  k  horse-stealing,  forgeri^  robberies 
from  d.velliiiga  and  persons,  and  other  of- 
fences against  tho  hvw,  which  in  tho  aggregate 
render  their  prosenco  a  pest  oud  a  tixMible. 
The  ^eater  proportion  of  these  men  will  do 
anything  rather  than  work  ;  tlicy  hang  about 
town,  supported  and  concealed  by  their  more 
wealthy  *♦  pals and  it  is  only  whcu  driven 
by  the  heat  of  pursuit  from  their  civic  haunts, 
that  they  take  to  desultory  occupation  in  tho 
bu?5h.    Even  the  best  of  them,  who  from 
waut  of  geuiuB  as  "cracksmen,"  shun  col- 
lision with  tho  constabulary;  or  who,  in 
pome  few  cases,  are  siuccroly  desirous  of  re- 
forming— even  the  best,  v.  c  say,  are  not  to 
be  depended  upou  as  hiDourers ; — they  oi'e 
not  hearty  workers ;  they  have  no  pride  in 
doing  justice  to  themselves  and  their  masters ; 
thoy  roquive  a  constant  watching  to  prevent 
^oir  taking  the  advioitago,  whenever  offered 
Ni|«^  ^  being  lazy,  mi^ehlcvQua,  or  destnio- 


tive.    As  slaves,  thoy  wero  wont  to  act  upon 
this  plan— to  do  as  little  as  they  possibly 
coul,  to  feel  no  iutorost  for  their  employer^ 
and  evince  no  gratitude  for  any  fakwax  or  ■ 
stimulant  imparted  as  an  incentive  orreward.**  > 

Lot  tho  reader  ponder  on  this !    Thero  . 
ore  slaves  in  England  who  cmnot  feel  an  in^ 
terest  in  their  work,  beeanee  they  are  Tobb«i . 
out  of  their  eamingn.    What  a  waste  of  pro* 
duotive  power  is  this  !    All  tho  difference 
between  reluctant  toil  and  hearty  laboxur. 

"  This  feeling,  this  habit,  groim  a«  vera  . 
into  them  during  their  probationary  servi- 
tude, thoy  carry  out  to  the  last  degree  of 
invoteraoy  when  ^ed  from  their  bonds. 
Nay,  more:—they  ara  mot  only  dawgawwa 
themselves,  but  by  corrupting  others,  threaten 
to  reduce  tlie  wliolc  labouring  population  to 
their  own  vicious  standard, 

*'  Here,  then,  we  find  ourselves  in  aaylUag . 
but  a  comfortable  state,  actual  or  pfospoctive. 
We  have  a  radically  bad  element  indwellinc^ 
with  our  labourer,  domestics,  and  peasantry. 
We  have  an  element  aetiBg  like  a  fetid  leKrSBy 
to  corrupt  tho  whole  mass;  and  we  have 
nothing — or  next  to  nothing — like  an  antidote 
io  the  siiape  of  free  immigration,  to  eounUv' 
bahneeth^hi^  wages,  iadiffiBVent  woiicnieii»« 
and  an  accumulating  tide  of  tho  worst  de- 
scription  of  labouroi-c,  or  pretended  labonrsca^. 
from  Van  Dieman  s  Land." 

Mark  this,  reader!  " to  eooaterbalaiioe  iha^ 
high  wages."  Here  the  other  side  of  the  me- 
dal Is  shewn.  The  government  here  wishe»  to 
get  rid  of  its  viotima  by  emigration,  to  .lessen, 
the  expense  of  keeping  them.  The  Cknrerar< 
ment  there  wishes  themtocorne,  to  evsate  itMip 
lar  miserv  hv  driving'  wa^jea  down. 

"  How  ia  this  to  be  aecountud  for,  when, 
Victoria  possesses  mitKena  ef  asses, of  «asl»> 
land,  ready  to  corao  to  the  hammer,  and  certain 
to  realize  the  ho^^t  price?,  hut  nliich,  at  this 
moment,  is  as  a  Government  Bank,  iu  which 
the  state  authorities  4eposil  and  Mc  up  tli* 
national  capital,  that  ou^ht  to  he  issued  and 
invested  in  tho  procurement  of  labour.  Again, 
how  is  this  policy  on  tbo  pai  t  of  miiiislers  to 
be  accounted  for,  when  millions  of  human 
beings  of  a  suitable  description  are  starving  in 
the  streets  and  fields  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  but  Just  kept  from  starving,  in  the  Union 
Workhouses.  And  what  are  we,  think  what 
are  we — that  is  the  colonials — to  do,  when  the 
means  to  mitigate  tho  di.stresa,  upon  both  sides 
with  mutual  l^uefit  to  the  parent  country  acid 
her  colonial  dependency,  ai-e  so  wilfhUy  and 
sinfully  neglected.  Bat  one  paltry  excuse  that 
wo  Icnow  0^  has  ever  been  advanced. — It  is  the 
deficiency  of  the  issues  of  the  aforesaid  Bank, 

to  meet  the  orden  of  the  «f»imisafoiKtti»  ii| 
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payment  ^famigMtiMi ;  in  oilier  words,  the 
WAot  of  fanda — but  that  thii  is  a  mere  sabter* 

fuge  is  plain,  when  every  species  of  restriction 
is  devised  by  resident  governors,  under  autho- 
rity frem  DowniDf-etreet,  upoa  tlie  tale  and 
•eqabition  of  the  waste  lands,  and  consequently 
the  reguUr  flow  of  labour  in  return.  Tiio  out- 
cry for  land  by  desiring  purchasers  is  almost 
as  great  in'tlMnoloDy  as  the  nrgency  of  pushinj; 
OR  Australian  Emigration  is  in  England — aud 
yet  in  the  midst  of  tliis  imminent,  this  almost 
appalling  state  of  things,  we  see  the  Bureau- 
eroer  DowBittg-etnMt  oootly  Ibldtng  fta 
hands,  and  saying,  *  Wo  can  do  nothing  more  !' 

*'  This  suicidal,  this  almost  Qondisli  policy  is 
more  glaring  in  Vioioria  than  elsewhere,  from 
tke  property  of  tho  govemment  Bank  m  we 
call  it,  being  there,  most  valuablo  and  exten- 
sive— hut  where  tlie  trustees,  liko  misers,  stick 
to  their  deposits,  but  make  do  issue  ol  notes  to 
reitofn  tbn  terriUe  deprewioa  they  we  around 
them.  There,  without  exaggeration,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  land  at  all  from  the 
Crown,  or  its  local  commiasiooers — and  when 
tlM  aoil  ii  alienated,  ita  euUnre  ft  under  pro- 
hibition from  the  dearth  of  labour,— the  colo- 
nial agents  of  the  nation  actually  descending 
to  the  meanness  of  chiselling  purdiaaers  of  land 
mhI  holden  of  TemiNion  ordcn»  o«t  of  the 


eighty  per  cent  of  emigrants  to  whioh  Uiey  are 
entitled  by  the  transaction." 

The  reader  is  pointed  to  the  corroboration 
tliii  nflbrda  of  tho  otateniont  made  In  proTious 
numbers  of  this  work,  as  to  tho  dtffienltj  of 
obtaining  land  in  Australia. 

•  '*  This  cannot  be  oversight,  or  negligence,  or 
ignonuiho,  merely;  'Sorely/  we  are  tempted 
to  my,  and  that  not  witwNit  reason,  '  there 
must  oe  an  object  in  this  as  certainly  as  there 
iaja  system.'  Are  we  then  rasb,  or  presump- 
taooi,  or  libeyon%  in  doelaring  our  oonviefcion 
that  mnigratioa  to  Australia,  and  to  Victoria 
eepeoiallv,  is  pur|>osely  and  systematically 
thwarted.  Do  vou  ask  to  what  end  I  To  make 
her,  perforce,  IM  reajvaoil  ofih4  expiree  pro- 
bationen  of  Van  DmrnaaCt  Land.  Yes,  we 
■ay  to  reduce  her  to  such  an  extremity,  m  to 
make  her  glaii  to  get  the  rejected  of  the  whole 
world,  af^»  aowing  their  eentenoo  in  the  colo- 
Binl  gwl  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


"  Frighifnl  as  is  the  pressure  of  pauperiam  in 
England,  it  is  absolutely  secondary  to  tlwt  of 

convictism.  What  is  she  to  do,  what  can  she 
do  ?  her  ministers  ask,  with  her  20.000  felons 
a  year  ?  Honesty  and  justice  would  answer, 
maintain  and  coerce  them,  as  the  Freneh  du^ 
er  as  the  Americans  do.  in  purely  penal  estab- 
lishments, either  abroad  or  at  homo.  But  this 
will  not  suit  the  present  selfish  state  of  the 
public  mind,  whioh  demands  to  be  relioMd  of 
all  burdens — never  mind  at  whose  cost,  or  at 
what  sacrifice!  Besides  the  expense,  they  na- 
turally and  sensibly  feel  the  permeation  of  this 
detested  convict  element,  when  ai^ain  manu- 
mitted through  the  ranks  of  pauperism,  alreaiiy 
on  the  verge  of  madness  and  rebellion,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  intensely  selfish  and  oppressive 
theory  of  national  greatness,  so  long  and  fiUnlly 
followed  —  a  theory  which  recognised  the 
stability  of  power  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  alone,  without  anv  conscientious  idea 
of  responsibility  for  ita  doe  application  and 
distribution. 

"Pauperiam, therefore, she  (England)  supinely 
thinks  she  may  yet  leave  awhile  to  private 
charity  and  enterprise,  but  oonTicttim  is  not  to 
be  so  dtalt  with — her  creed,  therefore,  is 
reduced  to  this — '  The  colonies  are  integral 
parts  of  the  empire,  (a  doctrine  convenient  to 
remember  in  tho  hoar  ei  need)*  and  the  cnstody 
of  convictsjs  an  imperial  burthen.  The  mother- 
country  cannot  keep  her  convicts — the  colonial 
dependencies  must.  Let  them  go  then  to  Van 
Dlemen*s  Land,  and  to  make  Victorians  glad  to 
have  them  as  labourers,  let  the  sale  of  lands  lie 
restricted,  and  emigration  stopped  until  that 
colony  aud  her  neighbours  be  reduced  to  ueces> 
sity  and  reason.' 

"  It  was  a  parallel  policy  to  this  that  occa- 
sioned the  loss  to  Great  Britain  of  her  American 
colonies.  Does  Earl  Grey  desire  to  precipitate 
«  simiUnr  catastrophe  here?" 

This  is  indisputable  testimony,  because  it  is 
that  of  a  local  paper  as  to  its  own  locality. 
Now,  then,  what  prospect  has  the  emigrant  of 
getting  land,  and  how  can  he  struggle  against 
the  systematic  system  of  monopoly  and  convict- 
competition,  whose  unfortunately  workless  la- 
bour is  kept  to  supersede  that  of  the  uuwillinff 
idlsr?  * 


am£Bica:^  sketches. 


MANNERS  IN  THE  WEST.  I 
ICrs.  Kirkland,  the  American  authoress,  in 
her  «  New  Home ;  Wholl  follow? '»  gives  tome 

vivid  sketches  of  American  life. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  a  breakfsst  in 
the  ••openings,"  which  will  give  bomeideaof 

hoir  the  workingnum  stOl  Utci  in  the  yepnUk. 


A  large  room,  jpi-ving  for  various  purposes, 
both  slumbrous,  culinary,  and  otherwise,  is  the 
scene  of  action — the  •'dresser  "  and  the  *'  dres- 
sing room "  are  Ihe  same  thing;  eooAe  iind 
spoons,  hair  brushes  and  forks,  rest  amically 
side  by  side,— and  a  young  Abigail  performs 
the  most  various  functions  in  £ut  ?eijh^ 


.  V 
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4§1 


ikMI^  mited  to  the  task  of  tbe  mo- 
nrant. 

After  one  of  her  intcrliuloa,  siiys  Mrs. 
Kirklaad — *'  Sheaooa  after  disappeared  bchin<l 
one  of  tb«  vrbite  screens  I  have  mentioned,  and 
in  aa  incredibly  abort  time  emerged  in  a  dif- 
ferent dress.  Then  taking  down  the  comb  I 
liave  hinted  at,  as  exhaltcd  to  a  juxtaposition 
with  the  spoons,  she  seated  herself  opposite  to 
ine,  unbound  her  very  abundant  brown  tresses, 
and  proceeded  to  comb  them  with  great  de- 
iiberateness  ;  occasionally  speering  a  question 
at  me,  or  bidding  Miss  Irene  (pronounced 
Ireejj)  'mind  the  bread.'  When  ahc  liad  flu- 
isheil,  Miss  Irene  took  the  comb  and  went 
through  the  same  exercise,  and  both  scattered 
tba  looso  hairs  on  the  floor  with  a  coolness 
that  made  me  shudder  when  I  thought  of  my 
dinner,  vhich  had  become,  by  means  of  the 
morning's  ramble,  a  subject  of  peculiar  iu- 
temt.  A  little  Iron  *' washodish,"  such  as  I 
had  aoenin  the  inorni!)^,  was  now  pruduccd  ; 
the  youn^  lady  vanished — re-appcnrcd  in  a 
scarlet  Circassian  dress,  and  more  combs  in  her 
hair  than  would  dress  a  belle  fur  the  court  of 
St.  James'sf  and  forthwith  both  mother  and 
daughter  proceeded  to  set  tne  table  for  dinner. 

**  The  hot  bread  was  cut  into  huge  slices, 
several  howls  of  milk  were  disf  osed  about  the 
board,  a  pint  bow  1  of  yellow  pickle»-,  another  of 
applt'-snncp,  and  a  third  containing  ma^hL■d  pota- 
toes, took  their  appropriate  stations,  and  a  dish  of 
cold  fried  pork  was  brought  out  from  some  re- 
cess, beated  and  re-dished,  when  Miss  Irene 
proceedof^  tu  blow  the  horn. 

"The  sound  seemed  almost  as  magical  in  its 
efTects  as  the  whintle  of  Roderick  Bhu  ;  fur, 
solitary  as  the  whole  netghbourhood  had  np- 
jipavpd  to  mo  in  the  morning,  not  many  mo- 
ments elapsed  before  in  came  men  and  boys 
enough  to  fill  the  table  completely.  I  had 
made  sundry  resolutions  not  to  touch  a  mouth- 
ful ;  but  1  confess  I  felt  somewhat  morlilied 
when  I  found  there  was  no  opportunity  to 
nfuse. 

••After  the  *  wash-dish'  had  been  used  in 
torn,  and  various  Iiandkerchiefs  liad  perfurmed, 
not  for  that  occasion  only,  the  part  of  towels, 
the  lords  of  creation  seated  themselves  at  the 
table,  and  fairly  demolii-hed  in  grave  silence 
every  eatable  thing  on  it.  Tlion,  as  each  one 
finisbed,  he  arose  and  walked  olf,  till  no  one 
remained  of  all  this  goodly  company  but  the 
red-faced,  heavy>eyed  master  of  tho  house. 
This  personage  used  his  privilege  by  asking  nio 
five  hurdred  questions,  as  to  my  birth,  pa- 
rentage, and  education ;  my  opinion  of  Michi- 
gan, my  husband's  plans  and  prospects,  busi- 
ness and  resourcess  ;  and  then  said,  *he 
guessed  he  must  be  off.'* 

Tho  nakedness  with  wliich  nature  reveals 
Itself  la  these  rc^^ions  is  amusingly  told,  and 
a  sense  of  self  dignity  that  seems  tO  have 
limrified  tho  courtly  Mrs.  Kiikland ;  * 


"  I  had  one  damsel  who  crammed  hersolf 

almost  to  suffocation  with  Bweetmeata  and 
otlier  things,  Nvhicb  kLo  ostecnicd  very  nice; 
and  ate  up  her  own  pics  and  cako,  to  tlie  ex- 
clusion of  those  for  wiiora  they  were  intended ; 
who  would  put  her  head  iti  at  a  door,  with— 
*  Miss  Claver.s,  did  you  Uollor  t  I  thought  I 
hcerc'i  a  yell.' 

"And  another  who  wtts  highly  offended 
because  room  was  uot  made  for  her  at  table 
with  guests  from  tho  city,  and  that  her  com- 
pany \va.s  not  requested  for  tea  visits.  Aud 
thi»  latter  high-born  damsel  aent  in  from  the 
kitchen  a  circumstantial  account  in  writing^ 
of  the  in3tauco3  wherein  she  considered  her- 
self aggrieved  ;  and  well,  written  it  was,  too, 
aud  expressed  with  much  naivete,  and  iU>ttn- 
dant  respect.  I  answered  it  in  a  way  which 
'  turnctli  away  wrath.'  Yet  it  was  not  long 
before  this  fiery  spirit  was  aroused  again, 
and  I  wan  forced  to  part  with  my  country 
belle.'* 

Tho  next  scene  i  -  "rrnntely  comic  : 

"  The  lady  greeted  mo  in  the  usual  style, 
with  a  familiar  nod,  and  seated  herself  at 
ouco  in  a  chair  n^r  tho  dooi . 

"  '  Well,  how  do  you  liko  Michi^a»  .?  • " 

"  This  Question  received  the  mo»t  polite 
answer  which  my  conscience  afforded;  and  I 
asked  the  lady  iu  my  turn,  if  she  was  one  of 
my  ncij^hbours  I 

"  '  Why,  massy,  ye.s  !*  she  replied  ;  'dou*t 
you  know  mo  ?  I  tho't  everybody  know'd 
mc.  ^Vhy,  I'm  the  school  ma'aui,  Simeon 
Jenkins's  sister,  Cleory  Jeukiu.s.' 

"  Thus  introduced,  I  put  all  my  civility  in 
requisition  to  entertain  my  giicnt,  but  she 
seemed  quito  independent,  ftndiug  amuse* 
meut  for  herself,  aud  asking  quesUona  on 
every  possible  theme. 

** '  You  'rc  duiiiir  your  own  work  now, 
a'utyer 

"  This  mi^4it  not  be  denied  ;  and  T  asked  if 
she  did  uot  know  of  a  girl  whom  i  might  bo 
likely  to  get. 

"  *  Well,  I  don't  know,  I'm  looking  for  a 
place  where  I  can  board  and  do  chorcf?  myself. 
I  have  a  good  deal  of  time  before  school,  aud 
after  I  get  back ;  aud  I  didn't  know  but  I 
mi^ht  suit  ye  for  a  while.* 

*•  I  was  pondering  on  tliis  proffer,  when  the 
sallow  damsel  arose  from  her  seat,  took  a 
short  pipe  from  her  bosom  (not  *  Pau'.s  reedy 
pipe,'  reader),  Ullod  it  with  tobacco,  which 
she  carried  in  her  *  work  pocket,'  and  re- 
seating liciself,  began  to  »moko  with  tho 
greatest  gu-sto  tunung  ever  and  anou  to  spit 
at  the  hearth. 

"  Incredible  again  ?  .b^--,  would  it  wei-o  not 
true  !  I  have  einco  known  a  girl  of  soveu- 
teen,  who  was  attending  a  noighbonr*B  sick 
infant,  smoke  tlie  live-long  day,  and  take 
snuff  besides  :  and  1  can  vouch  for  it,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  tho  married  women  iu  the 
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interior  of  Michigan  use  tobacco  in  uonofi 
form,  usually  that  of  the  odioiui  pipe. 

*•  I  took  the  earliest  decent  opportunity  to 
decline  the  oflfered  help,  tolling  thceciiuol 
ina'ain  plainly,  that  an  inmate  who  smoked 
would  niako  the  house  uncomfortable  to  me. 

**  *  Whv,  law  I*  i^d  she,  laughing ;  '  that's 
nothing  but  pride  now:  folkB  it}  often  too 
proud  to  take  comfort.  For  niy  part,  1 
couldn't  do  without  my  pij^o  to  ploasc 
nobody."  * 

The  simple  philosophy  of  the  woods  is 
ch.iniiiu^,  after  the  ft^li -blooded  faith  uf 
which  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  temple, 
tlio  director  the  apostles,  and  merchautd 
the  pricsta. 

"'Mutlicr  wants  your  sifter,'  said  Micsa 
lantho  Howard,  a  youtig  lady  of  six  yeai-s' 
standing,  attired  in  a  tattered  calico,  thick- 
eued  with  dirt;  her  unkempt  locks  straggling 
from  under  tliat  hideoxis  bubstituto  for  a 
bonnet,  so  imivcrsal  in  the  wcdteru  country, 
a  dirty  cotton  handkerchief,  which  is  Uicd 
ad  mtiscant,  for  all  soits  of  purposes. 

*•  •  Mother  wniits  your  sirier,  .'ind  she  s.iys 
she  guesses  you  can  let  her  have  aomo  su^ar 
and  tea,  'cause  you  *vc  got  plenty.' 

"  This  excellent  reason,  •  'cause  you  'vc  got 
plenty,'  is  conclusive  as  to  sharing  with  your 
neighbours.  Whoever  comes  into  Michigan 
witli  nothing,  will  be  sure  to  bendit  his  condi- 
tion :  but  woe  to  llim  thAt  brings  with  him  any- 
thing like  an  appearance  of  abundance,  whether 
of  njoncy  or  iulmc  liotHehoUl  convcnietiecs.  To 
huve  tliem,  and  not  be  niliing  W^harc  iheni  in 
aonie  aort  with  the  whole  community,  is  an  un 

{>ardonablc  crime.  You  must  lend  your  best 
lorsc  qui  fjfte  C€  si^tt  to  '^0  ten  miles  (  ver  hill 
and  murAii,  in  the  darkest  ni^ht,  for  a  doctor  ; 
or  your  team  to  travel  twenty  after  a  *  gal  ;* 
your  whet  Ibai  rows,  your  shovels,  }our  utensils 
of  all  soi  ts,  bd'H't^,  iiof.  to  youi-rielf,  but  to  the 
public,  who  do  nut.  lUink  it  necessary  even  to 
a^k  a  loan,  but  take  it  fur  granted.  My  sad- 
dles and  bridles  spent  most  of  thoii-  tiino  tra- 
veling from  hou4o  to  house  a-mau-back ;  and 


I  hare  nctoally  known  a  stray  martingale  to  ba 
traced  to  four  dwellings  two  miles  apiari, 
having  been  lent  Aom  one  to  aootheri  witboit 
a  word  to  tbo  original  proprietor,  who  ikt 
w.\Itin!T,  not  ycry  patleDtly»  to  eoamoncea 
journey.'* 

Mrs.  KtrkUnd  docs  not  seem  altogether  te 
relish  the  joke,  although  she  seems  thereDgkl/ 

aware  of  it^  comicality.    She  8.ny8  : — 

"  But  the  cream  of  the  joke  lies  in  the 
manner  of  the  thing.  It  is  so  straightforward 
and  honest,  none  of  your  hy|X>ertttcal  civility 
and  .servile  gratitude  !  Your  true  republican, 
when  he  §nits  that  you  possess  anything  which 
would  contribute  to  his  convenience,  walks  in 
with,  'Arc  you  going  to  use  your  horses /o- 
dai/  /'  if  horses  happen  to  be  the  tiling  he  needs 

*'  '  Yes,  I  shall  probably  want  them.' 

'*  •  O,  well  !  if  you  want  tliera  1  wis 

thinking  to  get  'em  to  go  up  north  apieea' 

"  Or  periiaps  the  d  r  si  red  article  eomoswi^tia 
the  female  department. 

"  *  Mother  wants  to  get  some  butter :  that 
'ere  butter  you  bought  oi*  Mise  Barton  tilit 
!  raornin.' 

1  *•  And  away  goes  your  i^'ilden  store,  to  bs 
i  repaid  perhaps  witli  gome  ciieesy,  greasy  stuff, 

brought  in  a  dirty  pail,  with  *  Heiev  your 

butter!* 

"  A  girl  cauic  in  to  borrow  a  '  wash-dish,' 
'  because  wo  've  got  company.'  Presently 
she  came  back  :  '  Mother  s.iys  you've  forgot 
to  send  a  towel.' 

"  'The  pen  and  ink,  and  a  alicct  o'  p.iitor 
and  a  water,'  is  no  uuutiual  request ;  and  whea 
the  pen  is  returned,  you  are  generally  informid' 
that  you  sent  •  an  awuil  bad  pen.' 

"  I  ha\  e  been  frequently  reminded  of  one  of 
Johnson's  huiuoruus  sketches.  A  man  rciuru- 
ing  a  broken  wheelbarrow  to  a  Quaker,  witk 
*  llere,  I've  broke  your  rotten  whoelb.irrow 
usin'  on  't.  I  wish  vou'd  get  it  mendcl  y'^iht 
oir,  'cause  1  want  to  borrow  it  again  tins  .iicer- 
noon.'  The  Quaker  n  made  to  reply,  *  l^ieoi^ 
it  shall  be  done;'  aud  I  wished  I  possmcd 
moio  of  his  spirit.  ' 


HOW  TO  DRAW  THE  SINNERS. 


SKVp.nAL  yews  n:;  !  v.c  were  a  rc¥iident  of 
North- West  (lit  Louisiana,  near  the  confines  of 
Texas.  The  people  there,  as  a  general  thing, 
w,  re  not  niueh  given  to  Religion.  An  itine- 
rant preaclur  hapneiMvl  to  uo  along  in  the 
neighbourhood  dta  l^^  tiie  dearth  of  religion, 
nndtet  about  repairing  tte  walls  of  Zion  in 
good  eaniest.  Dut  his  success  was  poor.  Not 
over  half  a  dozen  could  be  g^^t  to:7f  tl:er  at  his 
Sunday  meetings.  Deterrauicd,  however,  to 
create  an  interest  befbte  leaving  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  prooared  pri&ted  handbiUi»  and 


had  them  posted  up  in  every  consplcuon«  plnce 
in  tlte  district,  which  read  to  the  luiluwing 
effect 

•♦Religious  Notice. — Rev.  Mr.  Dlaney  will 
preach  next  Sunday,  in  Dcmiisey's-grovo,  at 
10  o'clock,  a.m.,  and  at  4  p.m.,  Providence 
permitting.  Between  theserviees^  thepreasber 
will  run  his  sorrel  mare,  Julia,  against  .my 
nag  that  can  bo  trotted  out  in  this  n||MM)f 
a  nurso  of  600  dollars." ' 
Tbfal  had  the  desii^  effect  VHjgfi  Mai 
from  all  qQarter>i  and  the  anXb^f  *)i^m||| 
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singular  preacher  was  even  greater  tbitn  the 
excitement  following  the  challenge,  He 
preached  an  eloquent  sermon  in  tho  momiiig, 
and  after  dinner  he  brought  out  his  mare  for 
the  race.  The  purse  was  made  up  by  five  or 
Hix  of  tho  planters,  and  nn  opposing  nn;,' pro- 
Uuccd.  The  preacher  rode  his  little  sorrei,  and 
won  the  day^  aniiU  tlio  deafening  shuuts. 
aereame,  iwd  yells  of  the  delighted  people. 


^93 


The  congregation  all  remained  to  theaffcemeoa 

scrvico,  and  at  its  close  more  than  200  joined 
the  church  ;  sonic  from  motives  of  sincerity, 
some  for  tho  nuveily  of  tho  thing,  some  from 
excitement,  and  some  beoause  the  preaeher 

was  a  o;ood  fellow.  The  finale  of  the  affuir 
was  as  nourishing  a  society  aa  could  lie  fiitind 
til  the  wiiolc  region  thcrcabouta. — Acty  i'u>vl* 
Tfibttne, 


LESSORS  FROM  HISTOKY. 


(Conttnued  from  p.  <80.) 


"Rtit  the  flying  masses  of  tlic  Li'tcr  disarrayed 
liis  rnnk)4,  nnd  rcndcmi  it  diliicuit  for  them  to 
([We  any  eflectnal  assistance.     "  Dion,  pei^ 
ceiving  that  in  this  tumult  his  orders  could  not 
We  heard,  instructed  them  by  his  example,  and 
chnvged  the  thickest  of  the  enemy.  The 
Wttle,  where  lie  fought  in  person,  was  fierce 
ftnd  bloody.    He  was  known  to  tho  enemy,  as 
wrl!  ns  to  li:s  own  party;  and  they  rushed  with 
the  utmost  violence  to  the  quarter  wliere  he 
fouglit.    His  age,  indeed,  lemlercd  him  unfit 
for  itich  an  engagement;  bat  he  maintained 
the  fi^^ht  with  i^rcat  vii^'our,  and  cut  in  piece;-, 
aaany  of  tho  enemy  that  attacked  him.  At 
lottftk  he  was  wounded  in  the  head  with  u 
laaee;  his  shield  was  pierced  through  in  many 
places  with  the  darts  and  spears  tliat  were 
levelled  against  him;  and  his  armour  no  longfer 
resisting  the  blows  he  received  in  thia  close 
cngngement.  he  fell  to  the  ground.    He'  was 
immediately  carried  off  by  his  soldiers,  and. 
leaving  tho  command  to  Tiinonides,  he  rode 
about  the  oity  to  rally  tho  fugitives."  The 
iadomUftble  eourage  of  this  old  man,  nnf  rained 
to  arms,  who  never  before  had  stood  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  but  after  his  long  life  as  a  stu- 
dent and  a  civilian,  showed  himself  a  soldier  and 
a  gencrni,  at  the  Inst,  is  certainly  a  rare  and 
adiuirable  spectnele.    Soon  after  he  brought 
a  detaelmicnt  of  his  foreign  soldiers  which  he 
had  left  to  guard  the  Acradina,  as  a  fresh  re- 
serve against  the  enemy.    Tfais,  howerer, 
proved  unnecessar\',  by  his  gallant  example  he 
had  brouglit  the  reserve  of  courage  to  their 
liearts,  more  eftectivc  than  that  of  numbers  to 
their  ranks->aiid  the  army  of  the  tyrant  was 
borne  back  in  confusion  to  the  citadel. 

The  victory  was  so  important,  thnt  the  Ry- 
racusuns  rewarded  each  of  the  foreign  soldiers 
With  n  large  gfft  of  money,  and  Dion  was  pre- 
sented by  his  army  with  a  crown  of  gold. 

Dfonysius  now  tried  the  next,  and  generally 
successful  resojurce  of  tyrants.  Ho  sent  a  letter 
to  Dion,  addressed  in  reality  to  the  people  of 
Syracuse.  In  this  lie  reminded  Dion  of  his 
former  zeal  in  his  cause,  and  threatened  him, 
nakna  he  supported  him  now,  with  the  deaths 


of  his  s'sf  r,  It:^  son,  and  his  wife,  who  wert* 
in  the  power  of  the  king;  to  this  he  atlded  the 
most  passionate  entreaties,  and  the  most  abject 
lamentations,  i'uttho  most  inndious  part  of 
his  letter  was  tliat,  in  whieh  he  cntiTutcd  Dion 
not  to  destroy  tho  government,  and  give  that 
freedom  to  his  inveterate  enemies,  the  demo- 
crats, by  which  be  (Dion)  himself  would  bo 
sacrificed, — but  rather  to  retain  the  regal 
pDwer  fur  himself,  for  tho  protcotioo  of  his 
family  and  friends. 

This  letter  produced,  psrtty.  the  eifeet  the 
kin":  had  intended.  The  people,  since  Dion's 
family  wero  in  the  tyrauL  s  power,  thought  thoy 
saw  in  that  a  necessity  why  he  would  bo 
obliged  to  sacrifice  the  popular  cause  to  hi^t 
demesllc  intcres  s;  and  Remembering  his 
royal  connexions — his  great  wealth,*  and  his 
proud,  imperiouii  bearing,  their  eyes  were  at 
once  opened,  and  they  saw  that  democracy  bad 
little  to  hope  from  its  new  defender. 

It  was  at  tliis  crisis  tliat  Ileraclides,  of  whom 
mention  has  already  being  made,  as  the  leader 
of  demoeraey  in  Syracuse,  returned  to  the  city 
of  tlie  tyrant.  He  had,  though  once  holding 
a  lii^h  command  in  his  army,  been  banished  by 
tiic  latter — and  haviug  had  a  diifereiice  with 
Dion,  when  also  an  exik>  in  Peloponnesus,  re« 
solved  on  his  own  strength  to  make  war  on 

Dionysius. 

iiis  arrival  in  Syracuse  was  hailed  with poy 
by  the  people — ^who  convened  themselves  with* 

out  any  summons,  and  appointed  lleraclldes 
their  admiral.  Dion  was  highly  olfendcd  at 
this— called  the  people  together — expostuiated 
with  them — and  so  far  prevailed  by  influence 
(perhaps  by  the  terror  of  his  armed  merce- 
naries) that  he  caused  them  to  cancel  tho 
appointment,  and  then  having,  as  he  thought, 
humbled  HeracHdes,  fearful  of  ofibnding  htm 
too  deeply,  and  apprehensive  of  disgusting 
tho  people,  re-appointed  lilm  lo  tlie  very 
command  from  which  he  i>ad  just  before  cau!»ed 
him  to  be  displaced.  Heraclides  was  eon- 
strained  to  treat  Dion  with  all  the  semblances 
of  respect — nay!  Dion  even  caused  tlie  people 
to  Toto  Heraclides  a  body-guard  similar  to 
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NOTES  TO  THE  PEOPLfi. 


tha  OM  ho  bad  himself— and  thus  the  crafty 
demBgOglie  enlisted  popular  foelin;;  on  liU 
•ide,  a^nst  the  popular  cause  itsi-Jf,  and  its 
last  anil  ttaunchest  advocate.  Tbo  latter 
appeared,  therufure,  to  owe  even  a  dubt  of 
p,ralitudc  to  the  crafty  st/itt  snian  and  licrolc 
H4»!Uicr — and  he  lay  open  to  Iho  chnigo  of 
envy,  tlianlllessncss.  and  ambition,  whenever 
he  cautioned  the  people  againtttkc  nrisLocratic 
tyranny  and  daiigeiPOUS  COoduct  of  the  re- 
puljlicui  despot, 

Wc  now  behold  a  fresh  cletucnt  in  tliu 
atruggle :  at  first  it  waa  only  tbe  entire  peo- 
ple of  all  classes,    against  tbe  tyrant,  his 

army,  and  lils  creatiiref.  Xow  a  third  pnrty 
had  ari^n  :  that  of  the  working-classes,  that 
of  the  poor,  tliat  of  the  proletarian  democracy, 
who  combated  tho  aristocratic  republicans. 
Tl>e  democratic  party  struggled  under  a  nia- 
niiesb  disadvantage^— because,  on  the  one  hand, 
iti  advoeatct  opposed  a  man  who  bad  liberty 
on  bn  lips,  and  great  nctions,  great  services 
whereon  to  fall  back.  Uemcinber  what  he 
baa  dune  fur  u»  ! '  was  tho  cry — as  though  tliat 
wcro  a  reason  why  ttiey  stioiild  allow  him  to 
undo  what  ho  had  ed^ected.  Theserviecs  a 
man  renders  the  cause  of  deinocraev,  however 
great,  arc  no  duiriti/t  no  alutSt — they  are  but 
his  nuTT-^and  he  who  does  the  most  does  no 
more,— but  when  be  undoes  the  good  he  li.is 
done,  wIk'ii  he  counteracls  tlic  spiiit  he  has 
raised,  it  is  a  crime,  «nd  the  services  he  has 
before  rendered  ought  not  to  screen  him  from 
its  visitation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  ap;:iinst  tho 
Syracusan  democracy,  that  the  oj)poucnts  oi 
Dionyslus  were  very  unwise  to  quarrel  among 
themselves,  for  a  divided  house  eould  never 
stand,  and  while  they  were  contendins:  a<:ain»t 
each  other,  the  tyrant  would  step  in  and  beat 
them  both. 

But,  noiwithsianding  this,  democracy  has 
hut  one  duty  :  the  fear  of  '*  dividing  the 
house  "  ought  not  to  prevent  its  acting  in  ac* 
eordance  with  that  duty.  Better  have  no 
house  at  all  than  one  which  would  tumble 
alx)ut  their  ea>*s  as  snon  as  it  was  built.  LiLtlo 
did  it  matter  to  tho  Syracusans  whether  they 
wero  to  be  ruled  by  one  crowned  despot,  or  by 
a  despotic  oligarchy  of  rich  noblc«.  Nay  !  tho 
foi  mer  would  prove  by  far  tho  praferabio  of 
the  two. 

Reader !  weigh  these  two  lessons  well,  gi  v  en 
us  by  those  doings  in  the  far  old  times,  in 
that  great  buried  city  of  the  classic  age  I 

Tbe  writer  of  this,  giving  only  what  history 
atates,  and  history  having  been  written  by  tho 
enemies  of  Heraelidcs,  and  of  all  like  him, — 
finds  but  scanty  materials  wlicnunt  to  work 
the  narrative  of  ileraclides'  life,  ilo  is  repre- 
sented as  ungrateful,  envious,  ambitious,  and 
designing — and  every  circumstance  that  can 
be  brought  forward,  or  >o  oohrared  as  to  give 


discredit  to   the  democrat,  is  seized  with 
avidity  by  the  courtly  annalist,  while  tho  good 
and  the  creditable  is  overpassed  in  silence. 
So  it  was  then— is  it  not  lo  now  f 

The  revolutionary  dootrinea  were  making 

rapid  way,  and  in  the  aubscqucnt  eventlul 
struggle  two  facts  nui?t  never  be  lost  fi^ht  of: 
the  one,  that  there  was  an  under-current  of  de- 
mocracy at  work,  the  last  Inheritance  ot  past 
republican  equality  ;  the  other,  that  two  gene- 
rations of  a  erushin^deppotisni  had  passed  over 
tlio  heads  of  tho  people.    Despotism  degene- 
rates thoso  over  whom  it  rules  ;  there  is  nothing 
more  dcmoralisinir,  nothin;^  moro  depraving; 
it  turns  a  peo|tlc  into  a  •'mob,'*  it  inoculates 
them  with  mean  qualities,  it  infects  them  with 
vices,  and  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it 
makes  them  cowardly,  it  makes  them  revenge- 
ful and  feroeions.    It  is,  therefore,  that  we 
see  revolutions  prove  sanguinary  and  destruc- 
tive, czaetly  in  proportion  to  tbe  length  and 
weight  of  the  eppre.'>sion  against  which  they 
are  directed,    liut  this  very  f:\ct  refutes  a 
sophistry  of  our  rulers,  who  say  that  even  a 
ImuI  government  ought  to  be  upheld  in  prefer* 
en  CO  lo  buying  lilNjrty  at  the  Mi  of  giving 
the  reins  to  the  passions  and  revenges  of  tho 
people.    It  is  the  bad  government  that  has 
roused  the  passion  and  prompted  the  revenge. 
Ti)  what  lenfjth  is  the  system  of  denioraligatioa 
ti)  be  carried  ?    Better  a  thuiici{  r-storm,  thau 
the  miasma  of  an  eternal  infection.    The  ex- 
plosion is  sure  to  come ;  tho  longer  delayed, 
tho  more  destructive  it  must  prove.  Happy 
it  is,  where,  while  tho  j)IiysieaJ  tempest  is  wavid 
back  with  one  hand,,  progressivj  amolioraliou 
la  brought  on  with  the  other,  and  thus  mJsride 
destroyed  without  tho  attendant  evil  of  un- 
sparing convnls^ions  :  hut  this  is  almost  ahvoys 
an  xiapoisibiUh/.    The  experiment  is  often 
tried — it  Is  being  attempted  now — and  it  wiu 
FAIL,  because  the  counteracting  oauaea  ara 
greater  than  the  remedial  progress. 

However,  to  resume.   Degenerated  by  a  long 
servilude,  tbe  Syracusans  had  loat  the  high 
character  they  once  [)osscs9ed.   They  bad  be* 
come  fickle,  mistrustful,  revengeful,  and  cow- 
ardly :  at  least  their  courage  had  ceased  to  bo 
a  steady,  calm  quality  ;  they  could  be  reused 
by  anger  to  acts  of  daring,  even  of  heroism ;  as 
their  strug2;le  in  tho  streets  of  Syracuse  has 
shewn  :  but  the  very  next  day,  perhaps,  the 
unsteady  flame  expired,  tho  long  habits  of  feaf 
resumed  the  mastery,  and  they  would  fly  like 
shec])  bitorc  a  handful  of  resolute  nssnilants. 
riiu  l)ad  causo  was,  therefore,  sure  of  a  more 
manly,  consistent,  and  able  advocacy  tinatrat 
enjoyed  by  the  good ;  and  this  is  generally  the 
ease  in  history — the  IcH  cause  has  almost  in- 
variably been  the  kjovsI  managed.—- from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  for  the  ebmhea  of  op- 
pression and  misrule  are  morally  and  physically 
the  least  ^tled  for  the  taak,  wIpJ^l^wN!^. 
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(ling,  cm  Ijo  entnutfid  safely  to  no  other 
h  but  theirs. 

'ion,  having  seated  himself  firmly  in  power, 
all  the  advantage  of  an  accomplished  fact 
lis  8id<\  It  is  surprising  ulmt  a  magical 
lence  tUcit)  is  in  this.  If  a  man  h  accused 
ntcndiDg  or  attempting  such  and  such  a 
. .  tho  people  arc  ready  to  rite  in  arms  at 
bare  supposition  ;  if  ho  has  actuallif  doue 
a  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten,  they  acc<^i>t 
Ian  "accomplished  fact."    Thus  it  was 

I  Dion  and  the Syiacusans.  Ex!,  i  tation 
nr,-nn-!cnt  K-^rr^n  to  bi>  of  little  ;r.  ;iil  — tlic 
»le  were  subsiding  into  political  letiiarg}'. 
uding  to  Plutarch,  a  trick  was  had  recourse 
vf  a  democrat,  to  f^tir  tlu  pet  Ic  into  a 

0  of  tlu'ir  on-n  pi^i-il.  \V<^  l;nvt\  hou'cvcr, 
ely  the  testimony  of  Plutarch  (very  ques- 
■blo  evidence  whore  democracy  is  con- 
ed) as  to  whether  it  was  a  mere  feint,  or 
eality  a  brutal  act  of  military  despoti?  ni. 
'lie  case  is  as  follows  : — One  Sosis — whom 

historian  describes  as  **  infamous  for  his 
;;ce  and  villainy" — but  forgets  to  tcU  us 
rein  his  "  villainy  "  coii.sit.tLH!,  who^c  in- 
nce,  however,  appears  to  have  been  sticwu 
^attacking  Dion,  and  telling  tho  people  in 
lie  assembly  that  they  had  only  changed 
inattention  of  a  drunken  and  disf  o!ute  ty- 
tfor  the  crafty  vigilance  of  a  sober  latistcr," 
one  day  seen  running  naked  through  the 
(.t5,  his  head  and  face  covered  with  blood, 
though  escnping  from  tiio  liaiuls  cf  f^-Mn-' 
«ucr9.  la  this  condition  he  ran  inio  the 
itet-plaoe,  and  told  the  people  that  he  had 

II  asBSnUed  by  Dion's  foreign  soldiers,  at 
same  time  shewing  them  t'uu  v.otmd  in  his 
il,  which,  he  said,  they  had  given  him. 
)ion  was  immediately  accused  of  trying  to 
Doe  the  people  by  sanguinary  coercion ;  and, 
outburst  of  popular  itiui^^naiioii  l)(  crniing 
gtrous  to  his  very  existence,  witii  ihat  cha- 
tcristic  courage  and  tact  that  never  left  him, 
it  once  presented  himself  before  the  stormy 

tiiiuuHuous  gathering.  Tt  was  a  ni:i':nili- 
t  stroke  ot  nolicv  1  Delay  woul  J  liavo  been 
i ;  bnt  his  sudden,  immediate,  and  unex- 
ted  appearance  silenced  every  tongue,  in 
t  from  curiosity,  in  part  from  confidf  nco. 
)ioa  now  asserted  that  Sooi;^  was  brother 
ono  of  the  Guards  of  Diouysiny — tliis 
Ucd|prejudicc— luofjt  unjustly.  lie  next 
tily  accused  Sosis  of  having  been  briljcd 
«ii.;c  a  tuiault  in  tho  city,  Avliich,  he  fcaid, 
'  tho  only  resource  tho  tyrant  liad  left. 

uon  pi  oduoed  some  sutigeons,  who  dc- 
■-■d  that  the  %vo'.T!i(1,  ^\■a-i  i.uj>crilcial,  not 
L  ii5  a  sword  or  lam-o  would  have  inlllct'j*.!, 

1  had  evidently  bccu  made  at  dilicrcnt 
es,  probably  as  tbo  sufferer  was  best  able 
Midure  the  pain. 

ithers  depo?cfl  tn  having  foimd  a  razor 
ter  a  fitpne,  licar  the  fepot  \vlicrc  isosis  was 


•  fii-st  scon  Hying  from  the  allrgctl  pursuit.  His 
own  servants,  lastly,  averred,  that  tlieir  xuas- 

I  ter  had  gone  out  before  daybreak,  with  a 
razor  in  his  hand. 

!     The  reader  w  ill  receive  all  this  er  j^arta 

i  evidence  with  considerable  doubt.  Wo  hear 
merely  one  side  of  tho  cpicstion — and  tho 
rich  dictator  might  easily  bring  accusations 
whi'  h  could  not  bo  refuted  in  a  short  licarin;:^ 
before  a  passionate  assembly — he  might  easily 
bribe  slaves  and  surgeons  to  save  him  from 
tho  vengeance  o!  the  people,  by  tuming  their 
iiidiguatiou  the  other  v.  tiy. 

Dion,  however,  gained  the  day,  his  accuser.^ 
withdrew,  and  the  people,  by  u  general  vote, 
condemned  yosi^i  to  die.  Nevertheless,  thdr 
jealous'/  of  his  svfdi-'rs  I'cmalned.  It  is  evident 
the  Syracusans  had  learned  this  truth,  that 
liberty  cannot  exist,  in  tho  presence  of  a 
btanding  army  at  the  back  of  a  dictator.  Tho 
war  now  being  principally  carried  on  by  sea, 
they  could  no  longer  see  any  necessity  for 
this  force  of  foreign  mercenaries  in  the  heart 
of  their  city.  The  garrison,  too,  in  the  for- 
tress, remained  in  it  t^\a\  partly  from  incfh- 
ciency  of  nuuibci-s,  pai'tly  from  iiasuilicicncy 
of  supplies. 

Bionysiusy  howoTer,  seeing  that  the  citadel 
must  surrender,  ludcss  provi>^ioncd  and  rein- 
forced, summouGd  riiilistus,  tho  historian, 
with  a  great  ileot  from  Japygia,  to  its  succour. 
On  tho  success  of  the  enterprise  depended, 
in  a  great  measure,  tho  is.suc  of  tho  war. 
ilcraclides  met  the  enemy  at  sea — and  after 
a  sanguine  struggle,  which  tho  historian  of 
Dion,  Tvith  his  usual  ]iartiality,  takes  very 
good  care  uot  to  'le-e;  ll)e,  iler.iclidos,  tho 
democrat,  with  his  gallant  Bailoi-s,  took  or 
sunk  every  ship  of  tho  royal  armament; 
among  the  rest  that  of  the  admiral,  who  waa 
taken  prisoner,  decapitated,  and,  according 
to  some,  barbarously  mangled  by  tiio 
triuiuphiuit  i)Opidace.  This  Philiatus  "was 
lame — and,  when  Dionysius  was  about  tO 
lly,  he  had  said,  **lt  would  ill  bceoino 
l)ionys,ius  to  lly  from  his  throue  by  theswitt- 
ness  "of  liis  horse,  "which  he  ought  never  to  " 
quit  till  he  was  dniggcd  from  it  by  the  heels.'** 
it  is,  therefore,  prohablo,  if  the  story  of  his 
treatmeut  after  tlcath  bo  trttc,  that  his  body 
was  dragged  by  tho  lame  leg  through  the 
streets,  and  cast  into  the  cpiarry  of  the  town. 

Dionysius  now  olTered  to  siurcnder  tho 
citadel  to  Dion — together  Avith  tho  arms,  pro- 
visions, and  live  month's  pay  for  his  soldierp, 
if  ho  might  be  allowed  to  retire  to  Italy,  and 
there  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of  Ciyata,  a  fruit- 
ful dit^trict,  *in  the  teiriloiy  of  byratuse, 
reacliing  from  the  sca  into  tho  heart  of  tho 
country.  •  * 

Dion  referred  the  avj  V -i-nador  to  tho  people, 
vho,  expecting  that  the  king  would  kouh  fall 

I  iulo  their  hands  alive,  rofased  the  oflisr. 
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NOW  3?Q  mOth&. 


UpOB  this,  tlie  iQfrant,  leaving  his  eldest 
■OB  Apollocrmtos  to  defend  th«  eHftdal»  em^ 

barked  with  his  most  valuable  treasures  and 
a  few  select  friendH,  and,  sailing  with  a  fair 
wind,  escaped  Ueraclidci^  the  adtuiial. 

His  escape  greatly  IcBsened  the  popidarity 
of  tlie  latter— nnv],  in  the  same  degree  in 
which  his  brilliant  naval  victory  must  have 
annoyed  his  rival,  Dion,  m  tiio  same  propor- 
tion we  may  suppose,  thai  this  rival  dfeW  an 

nd vantage  £roil|  the  «*if<fli^f»Mi*!yp^  p{  tJl^ 
king's  tijigbt 

The  historian  telk  u.i,  (vvitli  uhat  wai-raafc 
§tm  80  douig  wo  know  not»)  that  in  order  to 
rniuitemct  tliis  loss  of  popularity,  Heraclides 
now  propojicd  by  moans  of  Hippo,  a  brother 
democrat,  **  That  there  should  be  an  e<^ual 
division  of  land,  alleging  that  Equalttt  was 
the  first  foundation  of  Civil  Lihrrtt,  and 
that  ^verty  and  dnvcnj  wtvc  sinwnymotis 
UrmM*  *  Dion  puhlicly  opposed  and  de- 
noimced  the  doctrine. 

How  jinu.'h  luoro  lionourablo  would  it  have 
been  of  the  auuali.st  not  to  have  iinputed  mo- 
tisrag  to  Heraclides.  But.  tLus  it  always  is  : 
trlkStt  ikt  demoa-at  advocaim  wmH  haw  a  tordid 
motive.    What  are  their  own  ? 

Here  we  find  the  very  essence  of  liberty 
propounded,  the  only  framework  on  which 
it  can  evf r  rest,  proposed — eenturiee  before 
the  Christian  era  I  How  much  have  we  to 
learn  from  the  pa.st  ?-  an  d  )u»re,  tof^,  wo  find 
the  same  system  of  prejudice  and  caiunniy, 
Uiadioniug  the  chaiecten^  and  aspensuig 
the  motives  of  the  apostles  of  truth,  even  as 
ii  ia  witnessed  in  our  own  time  and  country. 

Despite  Dion's  opposition,  the  people  pre- 
pared to  pass  this  law»  and  added  another, 
to  the  efftct  that  tho  pay  of  Dion's  foreign 
soldiei-s  should  be  stopped  (if  tyrants  could 
not  pay  tlieir  tooI«,  how  long  would  tlioy 
fight  for  them?)  and  that  new  eommandere 
shoukl  be  elected,— thus  placing  tlie  contix)ul 
of  Uie  armed  force  in  the  iiaud.^  of  the  peo- 
ple— &ct8  which  elicit  the  bitter  denunciations 
of  "  honest "  Plutarch. 

Tho  Assembly  for  electing  new  ofilccrs  was 
oalled  in  tho  midst  of  sumnier;  but,  for 
fifteen  consecutive  days,  tiie  most  awful 
thunder  pitiveuted  the  proceeding— the  re- 
ligious  fear  of  the  people  wore  worked  upon. 
Brought  to  the  market  -  pK'ico  again,  a 
draughton  suddenly  went  mad,  dispersed 
tbo  meeting,  and  run  over  that  part  of  the 
city  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  However,  regardless  of  these 
Mnens,  the  Syracusaus  completed  the  elec- 
tion, and  tried  to  draw  off  Dion's  men ;  pro- 
miBing,  if  they  woidd  join  the  people,  to 
make  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  a  oounteipart 
to  modem  movententSi 

Bat  the  eoldien  ««bmMI  Addiftil  to  Dion, 
and  taking  him  in  the  midst  of  a  battalion, 
prepared  to  leave  the  city.    Seeing  their 


determinod  hostility,  the  p(n>uUce  tried 
eat  them  off,  And  fdl  npon  tnelr  rear.  Bii 

reproaching  the  Syractisrins  with  their  iuj 
titude  (as  though  they  owed  gratitude  to 
man  for  subverting  one  tyranny  at  the  cq 
of  supplanting  it  with  another !),  stretch 
forth  his  hands  to  them,  and  pointed  to( 
citadel  full  of  soMioT-^,  who  were  happy 
being  spectators  o£  ilie^e  dissensions  amoo 
their  enmnies.   Notwithstanding,  the  po 
lace  prcs.scd  onward.  Dion  therefore  ordes 
his  men  to  chai'go,  without  wo^inding  any  on 
on  seeing  which,  the  Syracusana  fiod  iu 
den  fisar,  snd  Dton  retreated  with  hli~* 
into  the  territories  of  the  Leontines. 

"  Tho  very  women  laughed  at  the 
ollicciij  for  this  cowai'dly  flight ;  and 
httt^,  to  recover  their  reputation,  order 
the  citizens  to  arms,  pursued  Dion,  and 
up  with  him  as  ho  was  passing  a  nvcr. 
skirmitik  began  beti\eeu  the  cavalry; 
when  tibey  found  Dion  no  longer  dis 
bear  those  indignities  with  his  usual  patca 
patience  ;  when  tliey  obsei'ved  him  dniwii 
up  hiM  men  for  battle — with  all  the  eii^erui 
of  strcmg  resentment,  they  onoe  more  turt 
their  backs,  and,  with  the  loss  of  some  £ 
men,  fled  to  the  city  in  a  more  disgi-aoi 
and  more  cowardly  uiiiuner  than  before.** 

Demoeracj  was  now  sovereign  in  Syrae 
— monarchy  still  leii^ned  in  the  citad^ 
oligarchy  was  in  exile  at  Leontino.  ^ 
was  the  opportunity  I  But  now  the  io 
efiCbots  of  the  dcgi-ading  tendeney  <jf  1 
genemtions  of  misrule  became  apparc 
Kvery  where,  indeed,  v'hcro  Heraclides  ■mot 
iu  person,  a  bright  huiu  covers  tiie  sccuig 
this  eventful  drama;  but  where  thopoj 
are  left  to  themselves,  license— the 
result  of  loTic  con.straint— njftrs  the 
of  uew-buru  liberty. 

DionysUis  had  sent  a  firesh  fleet  nndsr 
«iu&,  with  succours  to  the  citadel.  Heme!: 
lo-it  no  Wmf  in  meeting  tliis  fresh  peril,  aoii 
anotUur  great  uaval  engagementf  detestted 
enemy,  and  took  four  of  his  ships.    The  S; 
«aaB,  more  than  ever  elated  with  tins  rlct 
gave  f]]oinselvcs  up  to  the  mcst   i  iotous 
bauchciy  aud  druukenn/ess..  Kypaiu^^  viho 
aared  the  greater  part  of  his  neo^  and  got 
safely  into  the  eitudel,  ohserred  their  JLsor 
and  suddenly,  iu   the  dead  oC  n^||jl|j^ 
down  upon  the  town.  ' 

The  event  reads  a  ksson  to  modem 
tionists;  as  soon  as   iuiurrectlon  trlum 
stave  in  the  beer  batrek,  and(feii^t|y(^ 

All  was  bloodshed  and  Qonfusioa  in  an 

stant,    "The  soldiers  made  d^e^vdful  Imvoc 
the  city  J  they  demolished  the  fortiiicati 
put  the  men  to  tho  sword,  and  dn 
women  and  children  f^rtjUm  ^  |l> 
The  Syracnsan  oiffee}:%  J^lng  nnable  to 
rate  the  eituseas  tnmmwmiiA  ^  U 
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lem  up  in  any  order,  gate  up  all  for  lost. 
1  this  emergency  a  voice  was  heard  from  the 
jvalry  of  the  allies,  crying,  •  Send  for  Dion 
i<l  his  Peiopoliwiaiis  Arom  Lebntiitin."' 
The  cry  was  re-echoed  from  all  quarters, 
xciionides,  Telesidos,  and  Ilellenicus,  were  de- 
wtch^  to  the  txile,  and  by  means  of  great 
Ited,  reached  the  gates  of  Leontium  at  the 
03C  of  day.  Dion  instantly  prepared  to  march 
t  the  rescue — and  easily  persuading  his  soldiers 
>  follow  him,  prepared  to  march  that  very 

The  troops  of  Dion,  however,  after  ravaging 
jriacuse  all  day,  retired  at  nightfall  with  some 
•8.  This  respite  encouraged  the  democratic 
)ld6n--wbo  koowlnir  that  the  return  of  Dion 
|der  circumstances  of  such  increased  popularity 
tdtinflucnce  would  be  the  death -bloAV  of  de- 
ocracy,  dissuaded  the  people  from  admitting 
iMind  of  foreign  soldiers.  l/'They  advbed 
>m\  not  to  give  up  the  honour  of  saving  the 
ty  to  strangers,  but  to  defend  their  liberties 
lemaelves."  Messengers  were  accordingly 
fet  to  Dion  to  coantermand  his  mtaeh,  **  while, 
1  the  other  hand,  the  eavaJry,  and  many  of 
10  principal  citizen^  senk  their  requests  that 
)  would  hasten  it." 

The  dreader  will  at  onoe  see  the  nature  of  the 

ruggle.  Democracy  and  Heraclides  dreaded 
le  return  of  the  aristocratic  dictator — the 
:>bility  and  the  rich,  (as  shown  by  the  cavalry 
«oding  envoys,  slnoe  tiie  flghtttg  on  bone- 
uk  was  within  the  means  of  ^e  wealthy  only,) 
iiled  his  restoration  to  power,  as  the  sure 
uarantce  for  the  repressioa  of  the  working- 


So  resolfed  was  Hcraolidci  to  prerent  this 
ital  return,  that  ho  set  a  goara  upon  tho 
uidward  gates  of  Syracuse. 

Not  knowing  what  to  do,  Dion  advaneed  but 

fowly. 

While  events  were  proceeding  thus,  theSyrn- 
usans  suddenly  beheld  the  gates  of  the  citadel 
Im  more  fly  open,  and  toirebts of  armed  men 
oshcd  downward  on  their  city.  Nypsius  was 
fcading  a  fresh  sally,  "with  still  gveaternum- 
^  and  greater  fury  than  before.  After  totally 
«raolishing  the  remaining  pati  Of  iiko  ftrti- 
icaltons,  he  fell  to  ravaging  tho  town.  The 
''"•tighter  was  dreadful;  men,  women,  and 
^ildrcB,  fdl  indiscriminately  bv  the  sword ; 
^  the  wtmaj  was  net  so  much  w  plwider  as 
lestraction.  Dionysius  -despaired  of  regaining 
lost  empire,  and,  in  his  natural  hatred  of 
SSyracusans,  he  determined  to  burv  it  in 
m  nkfihs  of  their  city.  It  was  VMolved,  Nkei'e- 
lit,  that,  before  Dion's  succours  could  arrive, 
>t?y  should  destroy  it  in  the  quickest  way,  by 
N(in2  it  in  ashcB.  Accordingly,  they  set  fire 
Vtlnw  parts  fSiat  wMre  «t  imnd  by  brands 
ind  torches;  and  ta  -^e  remoter  parts  by 
traottag  flaming  arrows.  The  citizen.';  in  the 
jjUnost  consternation,  iled  eferywhere  before 
mm,  Thoto  wh<^  to  aroid  the  fire  had  ~ 


from  their  houses,  were  put  to  tha  simnd  Ik 

the  streets  ;  and  they  who  sought  for  refuge  19 
their  houses,  were  again  driven  out  by  the 
flames ;  many  were  burnt  to  death,  a^d  |nany 
perishe  j  beneath  the  fuins  of  thelMMMII. 

This  terrible  distress,  by  universal  coElSei^, 
opened  the  gates  for  Dion.  Early  in  the 
momiiig,  some  lioi-somca  carried  him  tbp 
news  of  the  fresh  assault.  some  ^ 

those  who  had  opposed  his  coming,  now  ii||> 
plored  him  to  fly  to  their  relief.  As  the  con- 
flagration and  destruction  increased,  Hera« 
elides  despatched  his  biothari  and  ansr  bin 
his  uncle  Theodotes,  to  entreat  tho  assist- 
ance of  Dion  ;  for  thoy  were  now  no  longer 
In  a  capacity  of  opposiug  the  eueoiy.— he 
was  wounded  himsfiSf,  and  grCat  paii  of  th^ 
city  was  laid  in  ashes. 

"  When  Diou  received  this  newi?,  he  was 
about  sixty  furlongs  from  the  city.  After  ho 
had  aoquailntod  his  soldiers  wi^  the  dreadful 
exigency,  and  exhorted  them  to  behave  witii 
resolution,  thoy  no  longer  marchod,  but  ran ; 
and,  in  their  wa^,  thov  were  mot  "by  numbers 
who  entreated  uiom,  if  possible*  to  go  etifi 
faster.  By  the  eager  and  vigorous  Bjpeed  of 
tho  soldici-s,  Dion  quickly  arrived  at  tho  city ; 
and,  entering  by  the  ^art  called  Hecatomp©- 
don,  he  ordered  his  light  troops  immectiateil^ 
to  chai-ge  the  enemy,  that  the  Syracusamp 
might  take  couitigc  at  tho  sight  of  them.  la 
the  meanwhile  he  drew  up  his  heavy  armed 
men,  with  such  of  the  citizens  as  bad  joinolSl 
him,  and  divided  them  into  several  small 
bodies,  of  greater  depth  than  breadth,  that 
be  might  intimidate  the  enemy,  by  attacking 
them  in  sevenil  quarters  at  once.  He  ad- 
vanced to  the  cngngcmcnt  at  tho  head  of  hiti 
men,  amidst  a  coufuscd  noise  of  shoutB,  plni- 
dits,  pyres,  and  vows,  which  tho  Syi-acusaus 
offered  up  for  their  deliverer,  thehh  ttttelaQr 
deity — for  so  they  termed  him  now;  ana 
his  foreign  soldiei-s  they  called  their  brethren 
and  fellow-citizens.  At  this  time,  pcrfiaps, 
there  was  not  ono  wretch  so  selfishly  fond  of 
life  that  he  did  not  hold  Dion's  safety  dearer 
than  his  own,  or  that  of  all  his  fellow- 
citizens  [ ! !  j  wliiie  thoy  saw  him  odvancii^ 
first  in  tho  front  Of  danger,  through  Uood 
and  fire,  and  over  heaps  of  the  slain. 

"  There  was,  indeed,  something  terrible  in 
tho  appearance  of  tho  enemy,  who,  animated 
by  rage  and  despair,  had  posted  themseltns 
in  the  ruins  of  the  ramparts,  so  that  it  was 
exti-emcly  dangerous  and  difficult  to  approach 
them.  But  the  apprehensions  of  n^o  dis- 
couraged Dion's  men  the  most,  and  diMiressed 
them  in  their  marcli.  They  were  surrounded 
by  flames  that  raged  on  every  side ;  and 
while  they  walked  over  burning  iniins,  throng 
clouds  of  ashes  and  smoke,  they  were  eTOrv 
moment  in  dnngor  of  being  buried  bwieaHl 
tho  fall  of  half-consumed  buildings. 

"  la  all  these  difficulties  they  to^k  infinito 
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pniiT?  to  keep  clo-c  tof^ctlicr,  and  maintain 
their  rankii.  ^\■]il  u  they  caiuo  up  to  the 
enemy,  a  fovr  only  could  engago  nt  a 
time,  on  account  of  tho  na'vowncs^  au<l  in- 
equality of  the  cjronnJ.  Tho}'  fought,  how- 
ever, with  groat  bravory,  auJ,  encouraged  by 
the  aeclftmations  of  tho  citizens,  a'  lougtli 
they  routed  Nypsiu^f,  and  most  of  hi  i  men 
escaped  into  tho  citadel,  which  wa^  near  at 
Land.  Such  of  tlicui  as  were  dispersed,  and 
could  not  get  in,  were  pursued  and  put  to 
the  sword.  Tho  present  dop'orablo  state  of 
tlic  city  afforded  neither  time  nor  propriety 
for  that  joy  and  those  confrratulations  wWdi 
'nsnally  follow  victory.  All  were  busy  in 
saving  the  remains  of  the  conl1a.j;r;it  :on,  and 
though  thoy  labomed  Lard  durinj^  llio  whole 
night,  it  was  witli  great  difficulty  the  fire 
was  extinguished." 

"Who  that  has  read  the  above  simjdc  but 
maguificent  account  of  thi«  gigantic  totrugglo, 
will  not  be  seized  with  admiration  for  the 
Cfdm  heroism,  the  steady  perseverance  of  the 
veteran  exile  ?  There  U  something  patriarchal 
and  paternal  in  the  whole  picture — and  the 
oitizenB  of  Syracuse  aro  almost  made  to  ap- 
pear in  tho  light  of  ungrateful,  but  repcntiint, 
children.  Allowinif  something  for  the  h  igh- 
tened  coloui'ing  of  a  partial  historian,  it  must 
bo  admitted  that  Dion  -wofi  a  great  man,  pr>^  - 
sessed  of  noble  qualities— but,  nonetheless, 
lio  v.as  tltc  people's  enemy — m  much  ai 
Diouy.-slua. 

Of  course,  after  such  an  achicvmont,  Ilera- 
clidcs  and  democracy  were  thrown  completely 
in  the  shade.    They  were  recollected  as  tho 
causes  of  the  last  misery,  Dion  was  haiied  m 
the  retriever  of  tho  lost  republic,  lleraclides 
.at  onco  felt  tho  full  force  of  his  altcrod  position 
—  the  other  dcinocrau  ' leaders  fkvl — lleraclidcs 
scorned  to  do  so,  and  with  his  uncle  Th<:odote^, 
snrrendered  to  the  conquerer.   Plutarch  aaye, 
**  the  bafilcd  democrat  confessed  his  error,  and 
cntreatoil  foi  L";iveness."   For  (his,  v,-p  bnve  only 
Plutarch's  word — whose  life  of  Dion  is  one  long 
^logising  epic.   Be  this  M  it  may,  Ileraclides 
appears  hitherto  to  Imvc  acted  a  ttoble,  and 
consistent  part;  not  less  so,  Dion,  if  ivo  sapposp 
his  verfiou  of  the  ailair  with  Sosis  to  have  been 
correct — and  his  previous  conduct  to  Ilerflclides 
to  have  been  sincere.    The  fact  ia,  each  followed 
his  own  viow^  ( [  orhnps,  convictions,) — fhn  one 
was  the  representative  of  the  middle  dass  rule — 
the  other  that  of  proletarian  democracy.  The 
former  had  a  vast  advantage  in  the  strtigglei  a 
standing  army  of  tl  vot^il  vett^rans,  imruenpo 
wealth,  powerful  conncj^ion,  experience,  and 
age.   The  latter  had  most  wretched  raateriali, 
an  ignorant,  degenerate,  fickh?,  timid,  and  im- 
pulsive populace.    Ilajt'f^ss  in  the  fate  of  that 
democrat,  (most  huplc^ss  of  all  mortals  I)  who, 
wishing  te  raise  the  edifice  of  freedom,  has 
nateriala  bq  M  to  work  with,  (hat  they 


crumble  in  his  hands  !  How  many  can  com- 
plain of  that  to  day ! ! 

Dion's  friends  advised  him  to  give  up  Hera-  \ 
elides  and  his  friends  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiery  . 
— however,  he  pardoned  ?^nd  dismissed  them,  : 
with  a  vast  ostentation  of  rhetorical  generosity ' 
— after  which,  with  inconceivable  celei^ty>  lid 
rest  :ired  all  tho  dcfencrs  of  the  town. 

ileraclides  now  moved,  that  Dion  should  be  , 
declared  commander-in-chief  hoth  hy  sea  and 
by  land — a  motion  much  "approved  by  the  i 
nohility,  and  the  Commons  were  desired  to  cou-  ; 
firm  it  ;  Lut  the  sailors  and  artiiicers  opposed  it  i 
in  a  tumultuous  manner.*' 

The  motive  of  IIerac!nli3  in  making  this  ; 
motion,  seems  apparent:  it  -^'as  evident  that  I 
Dion  aimed  at  this — and  it  was  of  paramount  ' 
importance  that  it  should  be  prevented  by,  and 
hrii:i,aug  the  question  prematurely  forward,  itj 
wub  certain  to  ho  negatived,  nv.d  an  obstacle  tol 
the  ambitioued  dictatorsiiip  was  thus  created, 
the  Commons  insisted  that  Heradides  aTiouId  : 
retain  his  command  at  sea,  and  Dion  was  obliged . 
lo  concede. 

That  "pcrvcrso  and  invidious  wretch/' 
Ileraclides,  now,  with  admirable  pertinacity, 

nmved  again  for  the  equal  division  of  the  lands  ;  , 
hut  Dion  opposed  it  with  such  enerc^y,  and  his; 
power  was  so  great,  that  he  succeeded  iu  frus-I 
trating  tbe  design,  and  even  in  getting  all  tho| 
previous  laws  repealed  that  bad  been  paaaed  : 

U]i"in  tho  subject. 

ileraclides  made  this  the  leverage  of  rcrjewcd 
(lemocraUe  action.    He  harangued  soldiers  n  nd 

sailors  at  ^MiS'^ana,  and  openly  accused  Dion 
of  a  dcfi^rn  to  make  himself  absolute.    At  the- 
same  time  ho  is  accused  of  having  corresponded  I 
with  Dionysius  by  means  of  Pharan,  a  Spartan,  i 

an  accusation  to  which  liis  previous  and  subse- 
quent conduct  most  manilostly  gives  denial. 

Plmran  was  cnramprd  with  an  army  at 
Keopolis,  in  the  Agrtgtuitinc  territory.  IDic-n 
marched  to  meet  him,  but  delayed  fighting  sio 
long,  lh;;t  ho  was  accusi-d  of  longtheniTv^:  tl  e,^ 
war  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  in  comuiaud. 
This  forced  him  to  fight,  and  he  lost  a  battle. 
About  to  risk  another,  he  heard  that  ITera* 
ci  ulo  ;  VV.1S  taking  advantage  of  his  ahsenee,  ard 
crowding  sail  to  seize  Syracuse  during  his 
absenee.   At  the  head  of  his  eavalry  alono,  1  o 
galloped  to  the  city  with  such  speed,  that  1  o 
rrnched  it  befuic  the  fleet.    Whereupon  Ilera- 
clides again  set  sail.    At  sea  he  fell  in  with. 
Gaestlus,  the  Spartan,  through  whose  powerful! 
mediation  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between 
him  and  Dion,    The  latter  now  prevailed  on 
the  Syracusans  to  discharge  their  navy,  siote 
Dionysius  had  no  losger  a  ship  upon  the  soki. 
From  this  hour  tho  fate  of  Heradides  wis 
sealed.    Democracy  fell  with  him.    His  CO  i - 
maud  of,  and  popularity  in,  the  navy,  had  h.ca. 
the  only  reserve  on  which  he  oonld  fall  back ;  \ 
that  veame  wa«  voir  ^eati^ed^ 
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Shortly  after,  Apollocratcs  surrendered  tho 
citadd,  and  was  permitted  to  retire  with  five 
giillict  and  his  family.  The  Dionysian  dynasty 

WR8  at  an  end — Dion  was  supreme  ruler  in 
Syracuse.  It  was  tlion,  that  for  the  first  time 
since  his  exile,  he  saw  his  injured  wife  Arcto. 

History  records  tlie  triumph  and  the  meet- 
ing— an  affcc  Lins;  and  a  menmrable  scene. 

i)ion  now  rewarded  his  friend?,  his  allies, 
snd  his  soldiers.  This,  Plutarch  tells  us,  he 
did  in  the  most  laTish  manner — the  coristatit 
trick  of  tyrants,  who  can  reign  only  by  hi  ibin^ 
the  few  to  cut  the  tliroats  of  tho  many.  He 
refused  to  demolish  the  citadel,  but  kept  pos- 
session of  it,  to  overawe  tho  town ;  and  fearing; 
that,  were  he  to  choose  Svracusans  to  be  his 
ministers,  some  community  of  intiucst  or  re- 
miniscence of  ass  ciation  might  influence 
tliein  against  him*  be  drew  his  councillors 
from  Corinth,  tho  rcnowrv^fl  city  of  the  l\lo- 
ponncsus,  noted  for  lu.xury,  trade,  arts,  and 
Tice,— .that  found  a  common  grave  in  later 
ages,  amid  the  fires  of  a'Fioman  victory. 

Grand  as  the  character  of  Dion  has  hitlierto 
appeared  to  us,  at  last  this  idol  of  history 
stands  revealed  in  his  truu  colours  :  the  skil- 
ful builder  of  aristocratic  oppression  beneath 
the  light  of  desecrated  freedom  !  These  are 
tho  roaterials  of  tyrannies  :  an  alien  force, 
coercive  citadels,  lavisli  rewardii  fur  few,  ruling 
interests  made  foreign  to  the  welfare  of  the 
P'^oplc,  and  the  hitter  disarmed,  undisciplined 
and  powerless,  as  the  Syracusans  were  made 
by  the  suppression  of  tho  popular  force,  tho 
navy.  Do  wo  not  here  see  the  history  of 
France  since  IS  IS  ?  Again,  ^v^,;lt  a  lr=son  is 
here  read  us!  Thus,  people  li  ivo  made  a  re- 
public;— thus,  iosidionsly,  their  liuonapartes 
iiaT«  re-made  a  monarchy. 

Now,  tlic  true  test  of  Ilcraelldt's'  rV  nrnctcr 
becomes  apparent.  Before,  lio  had  inlluence, 
popularity-— even  an  armed  force  upon  his 
side:  now  he  stood  alone — powerless,  almost 
proscribed;  an<l  still  tliat  one  voiee  was  heard, 
til  at  one  raised  lor  tlie  same  truth — defending 
which,  he  had  defeated  a  Philistine  and  a 
Nypsios  on  the  the  seas,  and  waged  the  terrU 
ble  hattli  s  in  the  streets  ofSyraeu.se. 

The  enemy  of  Hcraclides  shall  speak  fur 
himself; — 

"  HeraeKdes  once  more  began  to  oppose  Dion. 

Dion  sent  for  him  to  attend  at  t!ic  ro?  ;  ciV;" 
[already  despotism  had  thus  tar  jMogiessed, 
lUat  tho  private  councils  of  the  rich  were 
made  to  superMde  the  pnblie  meetings  of  the 
])rn|iln ; "  nnfl  i;c  made  answer  that  he  would 
n-tt  a'JoiHl  in  aiiv  other  oaj)acity  than  as  a 
private  citizen,  at  a  public  assembly.  Soon 
after  this,  he  impeaehcd  Dion  of  declining  to 
demolish  the  citadel,  and  of  preventing  the 
penpic  from  operinf  tlie  tomb  of  l^ionysius, 
and  dragging  out  the  body.  lie  accused  hiiu 
likswiMttf  MHidiQg  fot  oouncillors  and  ministers 
to  Oorintlii  in  oontonipl  of  hit  foUow-eitiieiis, 


And  it  i?  trtic  that  ho  had  engaged  some  Corin- 
thians to  assist  him  in  settling  tho  plan  of 
government.  Ills  intention  was  to  redmin 
the  unlimited  power  of  tho  popular  administra- 
tion (which  cannot  properly  be  called  a  govern- 
ment, but,  as  Plato  calls  it,  a  warehouse  of 
governments),  and  to  establish  the  constitu- 
tion on  the  f-acedrcnionian  and  Crete  plan. 
This  was  a  miniature  of  the  regal  and  popular 
government — or  rathe>\  an  an'stocmcif.  Dion 
know  that  the  Corinthians  (foverned  chiffly  by 
the  -iwlU'ty,  and  that  l/te  iuj^usKce  o/  tbej^^e 
rarely  interfered.** 

What,  now,  of  the  man  who— when  tho 
Syracusans  had  crushed  the  legions  of  Timo- 
oratc3,  mounted  aeross  tho  ramparts  with 
"  Ln!i.RTy"  on  his  tongue?— Again,  what  a 
lesson  I 

It  is  easy  to  speak  fino  words— and  to  pfo* 

pose  fine  Irw?;,  to  catch  popular  support. 
The  middle  cla.'iscs  are  doing  so  now. 

KcMLMnEK  DiO.X  AND  THE  StRACUSANS  ! 

And,  who  would  not  have  trusted  Dion  ?— ^ 

venerable,  biave,  upright  cliaractcr,  to  all 
appearance  !  To  impute  vile  motives  to  hira 
would  seem  a  sacrilege ; — and  yet,  behold  tho 
result ! 

Never  trust  a  rich  man  ns  tho  poor  man's 
advoeate.  Never  trust  another  class,  working 
men,  to  achieve  the  rights  of  your  own. 

But  to  resume;  Dion  foresaw  that  Hera- 
CLIDKS  would  be  no  inconsiclGrable  impcdiinmt 
to  hi!'  sclirnic.  He  knew  him  to  bo  factious, 
turbulent,  and  inconstant;  and  he,  therefore, 
gave  him  up  to  those  who  adviad  to  kill  him^ 
though  lie  had  before  saved  hira  out  of  their 
hands.  Accordingly  thkv  BftO&E  INTO  UlS 
noUS£  AND  MURDEUED  HIM.'* 

There  had  been  a  time  when  Dion  dared  not» 

for  fear  of  tlie  people,  remove  Heraclides  from  a 
mc)i(3  eflicient  post — how  did  that  people  noir 
act  upon  his  murder? 

**His  death  wss  at  first  resented  by  the 
cillzens ;  hut,  when  Dion  gave  him  a  magnifi- 
c<  nt  funeral,  attended  the  dead  body  with  his 
soldiers,  and  pronounced  an  oration  to  the  peo- 
ple, their  resentment  went  off." 

Sueh  has  been  the  constancy — ^Sttoh  has  been 
(he  gratitude  ot"  tbe  people! 

Dion  now  established  an  oligarchic  despotism, 
and,  like  despots,  by  his  own  eonfession, 
lived  in  constant  terror  of  assassins.  Poetic 
retribution,  however,  awaited  liim.  He  had  a 
friend,  named  Calippug — an  Athenian  high  in 
the  army,  and  Tery  distinguished  as  a  soldier. 
This  man,  seeing  the  popular  discontent,  formed 
tho  plan  of  superseding  his  patron.  He  ac* 
cordiugly  organised  a  conspiracy  in  the  army. 
The  better  to  carry  it  on,  he  revealed  it  to  Dion, 
and  w'a>?  commi.s.sioned  by  the  latter  to  watrh 
its  progress.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  escape 
suspicion  himself,  and  to  be  able  to  mature  the 
plot — for  Dion  did  not  interfere  with  tbe  con> 
spiracj,  tinos^  knowiag  ita  workin^fi^  m  ho  lof* 
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posetl,  and  capable  of  crushing  it,  as  he  thought, 
at  any  moment,  he  desired  that  as  many 
•honldlw  implicated  as  possible.  Thus,  this 
hoary-headed  murderer  and  tyrant  stood  totter- 
ing uncDnsciousIy  upon  t!ic  brink  of  roiii. 

The  women  of  his  'amily,  however,  began  to 
suspect  sorac  treachery —and  Calippu.s  being 
questioro<!,  a.ssirtcd  his  innocence  with  tears  :n 
his  eyes,  and  oft'orcd  to  give  any  pleilre  required 
of  his  loyalty.  The  women  'requirod  that  he 
abonUl  lake  'Mhe  great  oath,  the  form  of  which 
is  as  folloirs:— The  person  who  takes  it  g^iOs 
down  into  {he  tompir^  of  the  Th  Minophorio, 
where,  after  the  performance  of  some  reli';iuu3 
ceremonies,  be  puts  on  the  pnrpte  robe  of  Pro- 
serpine, and,  holding  a  flaming  torch  in  hU 
baml,  |iro(  pf^ils  on  the  oatli.  All  this  Calippus 
did  without  hesitation;  and  to  show  with  wliat 
contempt  he  held  the  goddess,  ho  appointed 
the  execution  of  hi*  conspiracy  on  the  daf  of 
her  festival. 

Disasters  began  now  to  thicken  around  the 
white  hairs  of  Dion.  11  is  dearest  ambition  re- 
ceived a  death  blow.  Irritable  with  suspicion 
:u!  i  fL-ar,  his  own  family  must  li.ivo  f.  lt  his  ty- 
ranny,— for  his  only  son,  nhnost  gn)\vn  up  to 
manhood,  "  upon  some  childish  displeasure,  or 
frivolous  aflfrottt,'*  as  the  historian  has  it,  threw 
himself  from  the  top  of  the  hoase,  and  was 
killed  on  the  spot'. 

The  conscience  of  the  tyrant  must  have  been 
strangely  fcrered,  for  history  records  terrible 
apparitions  of  the  furies  which  he  imagined  he 
beheld:  "  As  ho  was  meditating 'one  evening 
alone  in  the  portico  before  his  house,  he  heard 
a  sudden  noise,  and,  turning  about,  perceived 
(for  it  Wi\s  not  yet  d:irlO  a  woman  of  gigantic 
size  at  the  end  of  the  portico,  in  the  form  of 
one  of  the  furies,  sweeping  the  floor  with  a 
broom.  In  his  terror  of  amazement  ho  sent 
for  some  of  his  fi  ien'l.?,  «nd,  inftnining  tlioni 
of  this  prodigy,  desired  they  would  .stay  with 
him  during  the  night.  His  mind  was  in  the 
ut*rost  disorder,  and  be  was  approhonsive  that, 
if  they  left  him,  the  spectre  would  appear 
again  ;  but  be  saw  it  no  in  ore." 

What  a  pitiable  spectacle  to  be  presented  by 
the  min  who,  wlien  borne  bleeding  from  the 
battle,  had  remounted  and  brought  new  success 
to  the  what  a   fall  for  him,  who  had 

poinecrcd  a  iiuudl'ul  of  followers  through  the 
bnrning  streets  of  a  dispnted  city,  and  when 
Atorm  and  carnage  had  ctfaccd  his  standards 
and  drowned  his  M'ords,  made  a  li.nnncr  of  his 
own  fcrson,  and  won  victory  by  the  example 
of  his  individual  prowess ! 

Meanwhile,  the  plot  was  ripening.  Dion 
had  now  no  friend  whom  he  could  trust.  The 
inatruuient  by  which  he  hud  crushed  the  people 
was  turning  against  his  own  hand ;  the  people 
were  sighing  for  his  downfall,  and  longing  to 
raveuge  the  death  of  Heraclides.  The  consjd- 
racy  was  now  supported  by  numbers  ;  Dion 


felt,  by  an  indistinct  foreboding,  the  approach- 
ing catastrophe.  One  evening  as  he  was  sur« 
rounded  by  bia  friends  (frienii  in  name)  Jin  the 
apartment  where  he  usually  entarCdifM 
til-'  conspirators  silently  invested  the  house, 
some  securing  the  doors,  and  others  the  win- 
dows. Suddenly  the  door  of  the  supper- room 
opened,  and  the  assassins  entered.'  '  They  wen 
Zacynthians,  and  they  had  corner 'tftfarined  and 
in  t|)^r  ordinary  drcss»  tu  avoid  suspicion. 
Those  who  remained  w^ithoa*  .m^do  fast  the 
doors.  <'  The  Zacynthiana  thep,  ff$  upon  Dion 
and  cndoavoureil  to  strangle  him;  but  not 
succeeding  in  this,  they  called  for  a  sword. 
No  one,  however,  durst  opqii,tUe  door,  for  Dion 
had  many  friends  about  Jbiim*;  yet  they  b»l, 
in  efTect,  nothing  to  fear  from  these ;  for  each 
concluded  that,  by  giving  up  Dion,  he  shouM 
consult  his  own  salety.  When  they  had  w|uted 
A  short  time,  Lrcon,  a  Syracusan,  put  •  short 
sword  through  llie  window,  into  the  hands  of  a 
Zaoynthian,  who  fell  upon  Dion,  already  t-tmincd 
and  senseless,  and  cut  his  throat  like  a  victim 
At  tho  altar." 

The  pcrlVi  ted  retribution  of  this  wondefful 
romance  of  history  was  not  yet  complete:  Ca- 
lippus became  ruler  of  Syracuse,  but  soon  after 
lost  it,  during  his  absence  while  attacking  Ca- 
tana.  Afterwards,  at  a  scige  of  Messjcna,  the 
murderers  ol  Dion  fell  to  a  man.  Calippus,  su- 
perseded by  a  fre.sh  dcsputiam  in  Syracu.sp, 
"  was  refused  admission  by  erery  city  in  Sicllv, 
and  urJvcrsally  hated  and  despised,  passed  iutu 
Italy,  and  made  himself  master  of  Khegimn; 
but,  being  no  longer  able  to  malntau  his  soldiens 
ho  WAS  slain  by  Leptinej  and  Polypeichon,  vith 
the  verv  same  sword  with  which  Dion  hadbeeu 
assassinated;  for  it  was  known  by  the  size, 
(being  short,  like  the  Spartan  swords,)  aud  by 
the  curious  workmanship.** 

Aristomachi!  and  Arete  were  also  sacrificed— 
being  treacherously  murdered  by  a  false  friend 
of  Dion.  But  on  him,  too,  came  retribution— 
being  put  to  death  by  Timolcon  when  he  «aes 
more,  and  for  a  brief  time,  rekindled  the  flavies 
tff  liberty  upon  ttie  hills  of  Syracuse, 


Such  was  the  end  of  this  strange  historic 
drama — m,iy  the  lesson  rest  with  the  reader. 


Stui>t.— Logic,  however uupcmrtc^r  knot 

for  boys  ;  arj^u mentation  is  among  the  most 
dangerous  of  early  practices,  and  sends  9^s^- 
both  fancy  and  modesty.  Tlie  yonng  whd 
should  be  nourished  with  slraplo  and  grateful 
food,  and  not  too  copiously.  It  should  be  little 
exercised  until  its  nerves  and  tuuaoles  ^how 
themseivot,  and  even  tlien  rather  %ge''fi^ 
anything  else.  Study  is  the  liane  of  ^v^ed, 
the  aliment  of  youth,  the  indttl^enbe  '^^UHi* 
hood,  and  the  restoratire  9/  9gl?ir^itli^^ 
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'TwaJi  not  for  nought  her  childrea  rose,  aod^ 

liravely  fought  (he  Moody  fight; 
Twmm  itot  for  nought  ye  led  thtn  «ft  against 

despot's  wtthViog  might ; 
'Twsks  iftot  lor  nought  Uie^  fearless  stood  amid 

tliel«tll«*if  ifeM».UiviB0|l ; 
Twms  not  for  nought  Hktit  hearts*  best  blood 

enatained  fair  Hungary's  verdant  soil. 

*Tvas  not  for  nought  ihc  herdsman  left — ^to 

range  at  will — theii-  herds  uniuoved  ; 
'Tims  not  for  nought  the  peasant  flod  his  hoitie- 

stead — all  he  dearly  knred  ; 
TmM  not  for  nought  titey  sought  a  |Msd  bei^e 

tiie  bivouac's  iliekerin^  firc} 
'Tw«a  not  for  nought  thatglitt'ringbladca  were 

graap'd  by  manf  *  stero  Hagyarl 

Tim  sat  for  aaaglil  tliai  iw^aaia  Ma  wtn 

butchered  'neath  tiie  tyrants  wrath ; 
'Xvas  not  for  nought  they  martyred  Men  with 

miods  of  pure  intriosic  woiili ; 
*Tf»aa  moH  for  aeaglit  tlial  woiaea  fokr  forgot 

their  sex,  nor  heeded  pain  ; 
'Tvas  not  for  nought  tltat  old  and  yenog  re- 
linquished lite  to  vici'ry  gain. 

'Twaa  not  fur  nouglit  their  shouts  would  ring, 
and  in  a  loud  dufiauco  awcll ; 

Twaa  not  for  nought,  tbeogb  tattered — torn — 
they  boro  thy  banner — prized  so  well ; 

Twaa  not  fur  nought  they  oft  repulsed  the 
Goasack  hordes  of  Uu&^u'ii  Czar ; 

T«aa  not  for  nought  they  |)cr«eyeied  Ja  Hun- 
gary*! aw»r  lioly  war, 

Olnnotfor  nouglit  blood-^ned  werefanMn,  the 

founts  of  honour's  noble  tide  ; 
And  not  for  nought  were  bosouis  gashed  where 

lianrit  beat  warm  ia  aiaabood's  pride ; 


'T  was  not  for  nought  Ileliollion  spread,  its  length 
and  breadtfi,  tiw  laad  tbruagbeai ; 

'Twas  not  for  aaa^lil  death-deaiing  showeia, 
eatled  forth  the  oylag  |Nitriet'a  shout. 

'Twas  nut — although  that  craven  waetqb,  Iba 

traitor  Gorgey  basoly  sold 
liis  countrymen,  and  country's  weal,  for  Uuasta's 

e'ei"  accuRsed  gold — 
For  nought—that  nil  this  blood  was  shed  ;  liM^t 

from  the  yoke  of  shii'''»'y's  Uirall 
To  sa«'e  mankind.   Oo  ruiajed  thiones  t^  biuld 
.  9f  f!isedom*a  nnnipar^- watl. 

'Tis  not  for  aoogbt  thon  now  arl  frea,  jCniaath, 

the  peerless — noble — brave— 
'Tis  not  for  nought  we  weleoine  tiftee»  bi(t  for 

thy  succour  to  the  sUve ; 
Kot  d«ad !  the  afiirii  ti/elb  etiU,  Ite  Mfibi- 

tionary  fire 

Exists  ;  and  at  thy  potent  will  aUaU  hurst 
afresh— 'twill  ne'er  expire. 

Althowjh  crtuJied  dowa  Ity  tyratU's  i'lfle ;  q> 

2}copf6*i  batrwt— never  die*. 
But  elieriabed  in  each  valiant  bearl^-Mt  Uaia 

awaiting — slumb'ring  lies. 
Again  may  Hungary '#  galiaut  haada*  by  tUee, 

vietonous  be  J«i  on. 
Against  the  barb'rous  Calmttek  borto,  Wlttt 

tha  gaol  of  freeda^'a  won. 

Our  "  truckling"  press  a-^sorta  tbettVtaai  re- 
publican in  net  or  thought ; 

And  hints,  despite  thy  noble  deeds,  thy  pa- 
triotisM  may  be  bought ; 

Thou'lt  spurn  the  stigina  6xedon  thee;  t||ie||^ 
prove  to  us,  in  this,  Ihoy  lied  ! 

Or  leave  us  to  deplore,  in  griel,  that  LiMft§ 
mt  thy  pride, 

Atdol  J.  Woaa. 


KOSSUTK  AND  UUiS^GARY. 

Memoir  of  Kbmitk  and  o/his  Companione, — Mist  art/  of  the  Hungarian  Sti*ug§U* 
The  Origin  and  Annah  of  the  Magyars. — The  Causes  of  the  Great 
.  Mungarian  Bising. —  The  War  €f  Insurrection. — Its  Battles^ 
Sieges,  Councils,  Heroisms,  and  Treasons, 

DSDIOATIOar  TO  KOSSUTH. — XUSK  A  HAZA. 

A  GREAT  tragedy  has  just  been  enacted  in  |  victorious  tyranny — and  the  apfibuise  does  roll, 
Europe — before  the  eyes  of  the  nations — tamo  like  the  echo  on  the  roar  of  that  heroic  battle, 
spectatorsof  the  dreadful  struggle.  They  louked  The  soil  becomes  rolcauic  beneath  the  foot- 
^w^-eease  la  breatlileaa  but  psaaive  intereat--  ai^  ef  the  glorioaa  eaile — and  traitor  iH-inoee 
some  with  cold  apathy — all  with  folded  arms —  fear  to  let  him  landi  lest,  as  in  France,  stand- 
while  twain  murderers  beset  and  slew  the  ing  side  by  side,  the  littleness  of  Napoleon 
l^Wrious  martyr.  Mow,  when  the  curtain  falls  ,  should  be  measured  by  liie  greatness  uf  Kussuth. 
-*-wbea  the  ata^e  ia  dear— when  tbe  drama  ia  Ifce  blMery  of  the  Umigarian  war  and  ef 
*cted — now  they  clap  their  hands — tlse  liands  I  its  heroes?  Beware!  u  coistomporaneouii  pen 
UlC^  should  have  wielded  in  defence  and  aoc-  rarely  touches  with  historian  truth  the  phases 
^Wwr  wheu  the  scenes  were  passing.  Shame  to  of  a  present  action.  Alas!  alas  !  we  are  re- 
<biPi,  nawoitby  to  applaad,  wbo  were  anwiUiag  aMvnd  tbiae  eeaftmriea'  Ikrom  Uaagary-^tiw  ik* 
^mri^  8«i  liberty  dcteladt  it  atroBgertbaa  I  tlenew  of  tbe  ivreaaat  ie  gaiaiag  on  tbe  gran- 
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deur  of  the  pa«t — ytt,  acting,  hy  a  social  ana- 
chnmuin.  Iwfofv  oar  eyes.  Yea !  Um  great  fire 
in  dyins  out  in  the  heart-  of  nun,  that  illu- 
mined (Jn-ece  and  Koine,  I'  lorence  ami  Liuii- 
bordy,  Switzerland  and  Franco j  whose  faint 
reflecUon  ipleamed  amongf  the  paritan.<<,  and 
whose  ancient  light  VLkimlK-.l  on  tho  pr.iiii",s  of 
the  weat.  To  Hiin^^ary  then — the  fount  of 
living  splendour,  whcie  you  can  refill  the  urns 
of  your  moaldnrlQg  hearts  irith  coroething  of  a 
manly  in.^piration.  II.i !  does  it  bt  gin  to  v.nrk  ' 
Ha  f  do  the  pulses  tly  with  bolder  njcasuro  ? 
Are  the  millions  drawn  upward  frem  their 
alavUh  teret  hy  the  alrong  magnetism  of  lic-.-ide 
truth?  Yes!  they  cnmc-  they  shont— they 
cheer — thiy  thivk  —th*'tt  nae!  France  vibrates 
to  her  inmost  core — ltdly  shakes  her  cbatued 
planditarnMn  her  hiUa—boDflna  gleam  at  Spes- 
•/ia-  garlands  shower  at  Marseilles,  and  froni  its 
crowded  quays  the  impatient  watches  of  the 
Goming  day,  da&h  into  the  wavea  to  meet  its 
herald-glory — while  the  armed  majesty  of  the 
voit's  rcimblic  stretches  forth  its  hand  acrn?'?  n 
world  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  e:&ile's 
prison. 

How  grandly  the  noble  frigate  held  its  way 
throuj^h  the  blue  Mediterranean — that  sea 
fringed  round  hy  tyrannies  ?  How  they  ? cowled 
down  from  their  Ahrt^zzian  heights,  and  their 
Sicilian  frag««.  from  their  Seven  Hills,  har- 
lot trtl)  from  their  Ligarian  towers,  anil  tbeir 
sierras  of  old  Snain  !  How  their  pirate-craft 
lay  fretting  in  their  harbours — how  their  bayo- 
nets rattled  as  the  stalwart  ship  passed  by,  the 
heart  of  euiniui;  In?'unectjons  beating  within  its 
ribs  !  2>lowly,  grandly,  soared  the  banner  ot 
America  Through  tjicir  seas — and  none  dared 
break  the  majit  iiiic  boundary  of  Its  armed  pro- 
tection. Oil,  Europe!  Oh, earth!  Thai  was 
a  glorious  si^ht. 

And  here  in  England  f  "  The  hypocrite  of 
nations,***  The  purse  ()roud  burgcjw  and  the 
droniti?  jvx'r— the  trickeiin:;  trader,  and  the 
vritling  slave — tbey,  too,  go  forth  to  meet  thee 
—trying  to  claim  thee  as  their  own.  Good 
heaven!  What  an  outrage!  The  words  ol 
Ko*<«iith  have  shaken  the  throne  of  Napoleon 
• — and  ihcy  try  to  pillar  up  their  ciass-op^ires- 
aion  here,  by  identifying  the  great  hero  ot  the 
century  with  their  own  accursed  M  steni.  Kos- 
suth, the  nations  wait  Ihv  e!  oiee  !  The 
Hercules  of  insurrootioa  is  &tanding  at  the 
diverging  paths.  Falseboad  and  truth,  class- 
legislation  and  democraey^  woo  thee  on  either 
side ;  choose  the  latter — and  what  sttength 
thou  civcst  to  the  peoples  !  Choose  the  former 
—ana  (h(nt  haH  de^oytd  /^y^c//.'— for  trutli 
ll  Immortal,  and  democracy  must  conquer. 
Kossuth  !  Here  in  England  is  tho  hour  of 
thy  trial — and  thou  shalt  have  given  thee  the 
meaas  of  full,  free,  £sir  deliberate  eboiee :  the 
'  democraoy  of  Britain  will  rash  forth  to  meet 
*  Fraaer's  Magastnt. 


thee.  Its  aristocracy,  its  usury,  lla  su|iersti- 
lions  will  crawl  forth  to  meet  theoalM.  TlM-y 
will  pay  thco  homage— not  beeau^o  tlicy  love 
theo,  as  wo  do— but  in  order  to  alluro  Uice 
from  us— to  prevent  thy  getting  into  our 
hands— they  will  grasp  at  thee  //itf«i«efcev. 
Pvc?rue  thyself— rescue  tliy  futnro  fame  from 
t lie  snare  I— the  Koasuth  ot  history  dcJM^n^U 
upon  thy  choice!— then  welcomo  I  loaider  ! 
brother  I  hero  ! — ^we  greet  thee,  and  we  warn! 

INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTEIL 

TOT  FAUILT  AXD  EARLT  YEVns  Or  KOSSlITTf. 

Two  things  are  to  bo  rnnsidorod  in  ^Mvlr.i^ 
the  life  of  an  historical  ciiuractcr,  his  own  .ictj«, 
and  tl»e  circum"*tancc8anii»lst  which  he  lived— 
for,  without  this,  hb  acts  cannot  he  duly  ap- 
predated- the  ae tor  and  his  stogo.— auJ  the 
reader  must  not  lorgot  that  the  same  actiuus 
which  may  ehaUcuge  admiration  iu  one  a^c. 
may  deserve  eoudcmnatien  in  atkuthcr.  Trut  U 
always  remain;*  the  same — but  arcurding  to  tiie 
degree  of  rico<^nition  which  that  truth  lina  ob- 
tained, mu6t;  be  our  judgment  as  to  tlio  lUdPita 
of  its  adroeates. 

It  v\]V,  tlicrefore,  he  our  ]>!an  to  fiv.*  nn  ac- 
count of  Kossuth,  up  to  his  entering  ihu  fii  ld 
of  noliticjt-  Wc  shall  then  range  OfW  that 
field— analyse  lustoricalfy  the  Tarions  elt  mt  nts 
of  wliich  tlio  Hungarian  movement  consisted — 
and  the  romantic  and  mournful  incidi-iils  uf 
Kossuth's  life,  interwoTen  as  they  nre  with  bis 
country's  modern  history,  will  come  forth, 
iieij,'htencd  and  glowing  in  the  strong  frame* 
work  of  his  country's  struggles. 

Tiie  funiily  of  Kossuth  was  lung  identified 
with  tl»e  sufferings  of  Hungary.  During  the 
tuibuleiit  jiciiods  intervening  between  ln27 
and  171").  t^eventeen  members  of  that  family 
huilercd  the  penalty  of  high  treason  at  the 
hands  of  Austria.  Lewis  Kossuth,  of  Kossuth- 
r.ihra,  was  born  at  Monok,  in  the  county  ftf 
Zenii)lin,  in  tho  year  1801,  he  is  now  conse- 
CiUciitly  tfO  years  of  ago.  Although  the  family 
had  ialUn  into  poverty,  his  parents  resolved 
on  in^  their  son  n  libci  nl  ulucAtiou,  and  Font 
him,  according  I V,  to  the  I'rotesuut  school  of 
Patak.  Having  studied  the  law.  and  pasMd 
his  examiuation,  he  comuienced  practice,  and 
soon  procured  a  very  extended  and  profitable 
business. 

Ko!4suth's  fattier,  was  land  agent  to  the 

estates  of  Haron  Vecsey,  in  the  county  of 
ZempHn — his  mother  was  of  aristocratic 
descent,  and  a  very  religions  woman.  He  has 
four  sisters,  the  elder  one  is  tbo  wife  of  an 
aulie  counci  ilor  at  Miskolz ;  the  aeeond  of  the 
official  pliysieian  «  f  t!ie  county,  Beregne  by 
name ;  tlio  third  sister  married  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Hutka}',  and,  having  a  woaderftl 
turn  for  finance,  was  of  great  assbtanco  to  her 
brother  in  thb  rcepeet,  lint  cimryingMttbt 
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pinn  of  exchnngintr  Austrian  bnhknote^  for  cash, 
nrtcr  tUcso  had  been  exchanged  foif  Hungarian 

KMStttVs  foafiTi  stftter,  now  a  wMow.  mav^ 

rieU  the  atlvocate  Mt'szlenyi,  (whoso  sIhIit  is 
tho  wife  of  the  rxil<'  ;)  <1cvot(n!!y  attaeheil  to 
her  bti»haii(l,  she  ^uU  wears  the  gnrb  nf  nioiirn- 
ing.  Tl'tia  tister,  the  favottrito  of  tho  Hun- 
gftrinin  leader,  \vajc:ille<]  the  nitn  oi  of  Kossuth, 
so  iiiueh  ilid  s!io  rc.^eni^ile  him  in  his  noble 
qtiairtiC'ii.  Slic  was  bcloveU  by  nil  who  knew 
her,  and  so  great  was  the  respeel  entnrtained 
for  her  judgnjcnt,  that  she  wns  often  <i  sharer 
ill  tho  ministerial  deliberatioius.  At  Pcsth  she 
devoted  iii^ht.  and  day  to  tending  the  .sick  and 
wonnded^aifd  KoAvUt  in  acknowledgment, 
appointed  her  protectress  of  the  National 
Iloapitals.  "Nfarir  nre  the  Austrian  cai>tiv(H 
Mho  owe  iheii  iivL3  to  her  assiduous  and  aell- 
denying  care. 

Kos<*utli  lost  his  father  at  an  early  aLro  ;  his 
mother  still  lives  to  hail  his  <ilory  andtonioiim 
his  exile,  lie  married,  in  ISil,  a  lady  of  an 
ftristoeratio  family,  Mcszlenyi  by  name,  rcsi* 
dent  nt  vStuhKvoibscnhiirij.  This  la  ly  was  a 
Ktiinaii  Catholic,  and  Kossuth  being  a  Pro- 
tcataiit,  the  sanction  of  the  Uoinish  Church 
had  to  be  obtained  for  this  mixid  marriage, 
which  was  porfuniu'd  hy  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man. However,  the  romantic  and  touehiny 
incidents  connected  with  this  union,  must  not 
be  dilated  on  now — they  will  bo  presented  to 
the  reader  in  due  time,  in  the  course  of  this 
♦»vi  ntful  narrative.  The  two  eldest  children 
l>y  this  marriage  are  boys.  Kossuth,  who  is  a 
remarkably  afeoiionate  father,  always  kept 
his  ohildren  nctr  hira — and,  in  cou»i.quencts 
once  on  his  escape  from  Hungary,  nearly  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  fondness,  for  the  carriage 
of  the  fugitives  was  stopped  by  a  soldier  on 
i:/.]nyil:  the  oldest  hoy  in  reply  lo  the  question 
*' \vho  they  were  ?"  answered  proudly, 
**  Kossutii !" — although  tho  childien  had  been 
eautioned  most  strictly,  before  leaving  home, 
not  to  reveal  their  real  name. 

Thus  much  it  has  becu  thought  iriierestlng 
to  acquaint  tho  reader  with  at  the  outset, 
before  preparing  the  historical  stage  for  the 
great  actor  in  one  of  the  noblest  dramas  of 
modern  times. 

Wo  shall  now  proceed,  before  entering  into 
tho  life  and  deeds  of  Kossuth,  (a  perfect 
romance  of  pntriolism,  hitherto  unrevenh'd  in 
in  England  to  the  general  public,)  to  acquaint 
that  public  with  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
the  people,  tho  oxiU  d  governor  of  which  is  now 
challenging  the  admiration  of  tho  world.  Tlii^, 
as  before  ttated,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
jnst  appreeiatioo  of  his  ebaractvr,  objects  and 
intentions.  The  reader  will  there  see  by  what 
standard  he  must  nif.'asure  the  actions  of  the 
IMttriot — what  means  oi  success  he  commanded 
•^bgr  what  cauMB  of  failure  he  was  sorronndf  d. 


Indeed,  this  is  tho  more  requisite,  since 
!run<:''M!nn  History  is  a  scaled  book  to  the 
Proletarian  reader. 

I.— n(T.\n.^nr. 

Hungary  i.s  a  fniitful  country,  consiHtliifj 
of  the  vulluy  foi'iucd  by  the  l>rau,  tlto  Ha- 
nubc,  the  Waag,  tho  Thciijs,  and  the  Marots. 
Tiu;  Carpathian  uiouu tains  bound  it  on  Iho 
uortii  nud  citst,  towards  (la'licia  aiu!  Molrla- 
via  ;  the  Tatra  and  Jubiuuka  on  tiio  north- 
west, towni-dtf  Moravia  aitd  Lower  Austria ; 
whilo  Croatia,  Carniolia,  Carynthia,  and  Sty- 
ria,  part  it  from  the  Adriatic  and  tho 
Julian  Alp^  on  the  houth-wciit ;  Slavonia,  tho 
Ranat,  and  Transylvania  separating  it  flrani 
Tui!<oy  on  tho  south. 

Its  ba>o  i-  theroforo  placed  on  the  scmi- 
oivilisatl«>u  of  i'urUcy  uud  tho  Slavonian 
princii>aHtio3 ;  from  Italy,  the  fpens  of  post 
insurrection  and  coming  revolution,  it  ia 
severed,  but  not  re:notely,  by  inountaiil 
gorges,  and  wild  border  tribcrf  ,  but  it  lies  iu 
close  proxiuiity  with  Polish  discontent,  and 
loom.s,  mightily  and  dangcroufjly,  near  over 
the  imperial  towci*s  of  Vienna,  from  which 
the  Hungarian  irontier  is  not  far  diKtsmt. 
Lying  directly  between  liu.siiia  and  Austria,  it 
lurm-s  a  cha.sm,  :i  i^i  lf,  between  tlin  solid 
union  of  the  two  groat  despotisms ;  it  is  a 
boiub^ihell  in  the  midst  of  their  joint  lor- 
tresscs,  that  may  explode  at  any  moment, 
and  scatter  its  walla  to  atoms;  ic  is  tho 
safeguard  of  western  liberty,  for,  with  Itiily 
and  Poland,  it  panilyscs  the  arm.s  of  tlie 
twin-bora  of  >Sat  a  a— the  two  imperial  booseo 

O*"  KoMANOKFau  l  H,\f>5BUItO. 

Gifted  by  nature  wiih  a  rich  and  fertile  spil, 
and  genial  climate,  replete  with  noble  rivers 
giving  the  faeiHties  of  transit,  studded  with 
strong  fortresses,  ramparted  by  mountain" 
wallv,  and  passed  bjr  mighty  streams — by  jMili* 
tiestl  and  natural  position  Hungary  seems  des- 
tined to  play  a  maj<nt1c  rCdo  in  the  (evolu- 
tions of  the  coming  yiars.  Formerly,  a  mighty 
state  before  which  Kuropo  trembled,  ii  has 
the  pre.'-tigo  of  past  power  to  light  It  on  to 
future  greatness.  Once  it  extended  fmm  tho 
Black  Sea  io  tin*  Adiiiitlc  ;  bat  Austrlnri  tiiIs- 
rule  has  sltrunkeu  its  dimeusious  to  titose 
limits  spceiflcd  above. 

IT. — Tnr.  Slavoxi.%ns. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hungary  arc  an  admi.x- 
ture  of  Romans,  Slavonians,  and  Magyars, 
though  the  Roman  element  has  prubnbly  al- 
most vanished  from  amidst  the  people. 

Tho  present  Hun:;ary  was  (under  the  name 
of  Dacia)  the  only  conquest  of  iroportanee 
after  Augustus  (if  we  except  some  Euphrulean 
provinces,  and  tho  extension  of  llie  IJoniish 
rule  in  Hiitain.  it  was  accomplished  bv  Tra- 
jan, who  built  a  magniflcent  stone  bridge 
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acrots  tiio  iJatiube,  tho  wonder  of  that  and  of  l  well, — hut  attacked  on  all  Kidt^s,  ihey  werede* 
subae«|u«ot  Ages.   Tlili  eonqueti  was  a  ban-  { stroycd  at  last.    In  Hungary,  botrever,  asd 

iluiml.  ;ir:(l  the  bruise  destroyed  by  tho  envy  |  the  other  atntes  of  Austria,  10,701.000  of  those 

of  an  iinporial  successor.    Ai'tor  tliat,  [liinijary  |  Slavonians  still  exi«t.    In  North  Hungary  tlicy 


for  a  lung  timu  iHicaiue  tUe  s[>qv  of  contending 
nations.  The  footpriat  of  the  Goths,  the 
mighty  march  of  Attihi  and  his  Hun.s  passed 
ovtr  it  on  their  invasions  of  the  south  ;  the 
AVab£>  issued  thence  iu  their  long  onbiau^ht 
uo  ihe  Bysantiue  Empire ;  tumultuoiis  wave 
on  wave,  from  north  and  east,  swept  over  the 
devoted  phuuii  ofe|a8sic  Dacia,  as  those  rocky 
fountains  of  human  lite,  that  cradlLd  the 
Scandinavian  and  Caucasian  tribes,  bubbled 
over  with  the  supernbinulanee  of  their  inexpli- 
eable  numbers.  The  civilised  west  at  times 
hurled  its  disciplined  legions  ngainst  this  ad- 
vaaccd-gnarcl  of  barbaric  force,  firni-scated  in 
the  foi-ests  and  morasscB  of  t)ie  Danube,  but  in 
vain.  Even  the  terrible  Charlemagne,  tlie 
greatest  butcher  of  men  since  Ciosar  and  before 
Napoleon,  failed  in  the  attempt.  He  found 
the  inhabitants  with  their  whole  country  en- 
trenched  behind  a  Ihreefuld  rampart;  wilder- 
nessfTAs  its  gtaeh,  moras*  Its  fos»o,  and  tho 
ramparts  tbemcclvrs  were  the  grand  old  forest* 
trees,  just  as  they  stood— long  branches  being 
intei-Iaced  between  their  boles,  and  the  inter- 
atlee  BMci  up  witli  st<»ies  and  earth.  For  a 
fipace  ImIoiis  the  rampart,  the  >vuudland  was 
cleared  away,  and  on  that  wall  stood  the  thick 
airchery  of  the  besieged.  Tier  above  tier, 
three  deep,  each  bulwarfc  higher  tlian  the  one 
before  it,  rose  tlie  impervieas  barrier ;  and 
though  the  dlseipline  and  aiiDour  of  tlic  west- 
ern hosts  enablnl  thera  to  carry  by  assault 
even  the  capital  of  tiie  oonntry,  they  proved 
inadequate  to  retain  possession  of  a  single  inch 
of  ground,  and  t!in  ni<>at  emperor  was  obliged 
to  command  precipitate  andjsomewhat  in^^lo- 
rious  retreat 

Meanwliile,  a  vast  nation  had  been  stealing 
on  steadily  and  almost  uni»erceivcd,  like  water 
in  tho  darkness — following  the  cunqueroi's  on 
their  trace— and,  as  tho  human  hurricane 
passed  on,  taking  quiet  and  agricultural  pos- 
.session  of  the  Iresh  deserted  lands.  These  were 
the  Slavonians.*  Tlio  Slavonians  thus  pos- 
sessed themselTcs  of  tlio  northern  part  of 
central  Kurope,  and  of  its  entire  east.  From 
Cicrniany  tliey  have  been  ahnoHt  utterly  exter- 
minated by'  iire  and  sword,  and  an  unexampled 
BjsteiQ  of  murder  carriad  on  against  tbcm 
through  centuries,  though  utterly  unoffending, 
by  the  German  and  Danish  nations.  Brave, 
though  iM»ncefnl,  they  resisted  long  and  fought 

*  Jiironeoujly  called  Sclavoniaus  by  Mundry 
Eugliiih  writerii.  For  an  account  of  tlie  SUT0iiian8, 
of  their  nstonisbiug  numbers,  their  cliaracter,  loca- 
tiu)i.  ami  prospects,  fcc  "  Xotis  to  the  I*et)plt;,  " 
No.  2,  page  33.  The  readt  r  is  sjieclally  referred 
to  this,  as  neces^ar}'  for  the  full  uuderstanding  of 
Ilungariuu  natiunuiity.  . 


are  at  present  called  Slovacks — in  South Hui^ 
gary,  Servians  and  Slovcntxes.  Tboso  81a* 
vonians  had  become  tho  owners  and  occopiers 
of  the  soil  without  idoodshcd,  and  liad  citab* 
lislted  themseh'c-s  in  soiuethiog  like  security 
nnd  peace,  when  a  torrible  ealamitjr  buatofsr 
them. 

A  ]ull  had  ttolen  on  the  «t<mn  of  nationsi 

migration.  Whole  nationsi,  loosened  like 
avalanches  from  their  parent  moontains  in  the 
north  and  east,  by  the  weight  of  too  largeW  ao- 
eumulated  numbers,  for  the  moment,  fell  less 
frequently  upon  tlio  |:i1aiii^  (if  Ki:ro[w.  The 
human  delude  seemed  to  t>e  settling  down  ia 
more  defined  and  ordinary  limits — when  sud- 
denly the  listening  world  heard  a  mighty  tramp* 
ling  of  horses  in  the  east — and  op  the  hori7:(in 
of  Europe  rode  a  people  of  300,000  borsemcu ! 
No  one  knew  who  they  were-Hir  whence  their 
origin^no  common  language — no  tradition 
connected  them  with  tlie  other  tribes  of  men. 
Tiiev  seemed  to  descend  irom  the  cloudy  caps 
of  Cfaocasus,  like  the  fnhabliants  of  anotlier 
globe — and  the  startled  plains  of  Europe 
trembled  to  tho  thunder  of  their  faoofe — thcj 
were  the  Magyaos. 

Modern  research  has  sfnoe.aawnafnod,  thal^ 
issuinj^'  from  the  Caucasus,  these  terrible  hordfls 
divided  into  two  bodies — the  one  rode  into 
ancient  Hungary,  the  other  weut  far  north — 
and  the  contrast  of  the  severed  tribe  reads  a 
deep  hssoix  to  the  mental  pride  of  men.  11m 
southern  portion  is  tlie  strong,  liandsbme,  in- 
telleclual  Magyar, — their  northeru  bretbr^ 
are  the  stunted,  crippled,  cowardly,  and  idiotie 
Lai's.  This  shows  how  man  is  the  creature 
of  pliystcal  cii(iit\»stances — there  were  two 
bi\ilhet  8,  the  same  ai  origin,  stature,  manner, 
mind  and  means;  the  one  went  to  a  genid 
climate,  a  ricli  soil,  and  a  goodly  training, — 
and  his  tine  shape,  ]v.^  nol)lc  features,  his  oval 
head,  his  tall  stature,  iiis  manly  strength,  hia 
chivalric  oourage,  his  mental  qnalities,  bespesk 
the  nobh'st  specimen  of  man — that  is  the  Mag- 
yar. The  other  went  to  a  land  of  frost  avd 
snow — where  dwarfe<l  trees  shrink  iu  the  bleak 
air,  and  chilly  mists  lie  brooding  on  the  barren 
soil ;  where  twilight  reign'?  through  dull  and 
dreary  months,  and  where  the  thick  and  meagre 
food  aifordii  scant  uutriment  to  t  he  impoverished 
blood — and  he  became  a  dwarf  iu  size — wiC& 
flattened  nose,  low  forehead,  high  cheek  bon«s, 
ungainly  figure,  rickettyli.ubs, slanting,  brutiah 
tyig,  and  Idiotic  brain — ^that  Is  the  pAp! 

Three  hundred  thousand  strong,  the  sonthem 
hordf  rode  Into  the  land  of  the  Slavonians- 
nothing  impeded  them — the  coiafie|d8  Isjf 
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prostrate  beneath  tUeir  irurch — the  rivei> 
r<>am«4  to  lAefr  lioor»^h«  foresta  crMbod  to 

th'ir  charge— the  SIrtvouifiaa  ftei  W  Ml  be- 
oealti  tlieir  irre??isf  i!>le  onset. 

Space  forbiiii  our  dwelliog  on  their  progress, 
or  twcoHlkkg  imre  their  Mkonlaiiliig  adyoiitiires, 
*hcir    almost  incredible  feats  of  arms.  Soon 
tt\ey  rose  into  the  dii^nUy  of  a  nation,  makinj^ 
aVliauceis  with  foreign  soveieigas — and  in 
Duke  Arpad  foagtiC  as  the  ally  of  the  limperor 
Arnulf  a^.iinst  Swatopulk,  who  ruled  a  mighty 
Slavonian  realm  as  I'nnce  of  Great  Moravia. 
Under  Arpad,  the  expansive  force  of  the  new 
•late  ^.began  to  he  Mt  hy  the  Mtnroanding 
power?? ;    they  conquered  the  Tr  ir.sylvanian 
Prince  Gelon,  with  his  VVallachians ;  they  de- 
cimated the  Fetshenegi,  they  defeated  the  Bul- 
garians (9M>)  under  their  prinee,  Menumorut, 
the  Slavonians,  under  their  Prince  Glad.  After 
the  death  of  Swatopluk,  they  rushed  on  the 
relicaof  his  grand  Moravian  Empire,  and  having 
awept  the  Slavonians  from  their  :path  every 
side,  the  terrihlp  s^i'ori.l  of  th.'  M:i;^'-var  flaahed 
4owa  on  Italy,  Gei  iiuiny,  and  France.  Austria, 
tip  to  the  walla  of  Muik,  became  their  prey — 
Bavaria  innied  a  tfeiert  at  their  M — Ang«b«f?| 
(910)  reddened  heiimth  the  tide  of  war  -tlie 
hanks  of  Ems  echoed  vrith  their  battles.  In 
vain,  the  German  Emperor,  Henry  L,  marched 
io  perooQ  40  oppose  them— the  imperial  diadem 
was   trnmplocl  in  t.he   riust;   the  moniitaii-i> 
formed  no  barrier  to  their  outlet;  PannoniuAvas 
theirs,  f^om  ^tbe  Danube  to  the  Moare ;  down 
they  poured  on  Italy,  and  20,000  ItaliMS  lay 
dead  upon  tfce  hAnlce  of  Brenta»  the  htf^eet  of 
one  day  I 

T^aey  pansed ;  they  hesitated  where,  over  the 
imetarate  woiid,^ey  should  drive  their  hteody 
progress  ;  tbey  looked  eastward ;  the  vast,  rich 
Byeaotine   Empire  spread  invitingly  before 
them ;  but  the  representative  majesty  of  the 
Cmmn  l^ught  their  forbearance  (0^3)  hy  an 
i^n paralleled  tribute.    Insatiable,  they  turned 
towards  the  west;  the  Gorges  of  Carinthia 
witnessed  their  first  defeat  in  944,  but  their 
veooil  was  terrible !    Alsace    aud  Lorraine 
mourned  their  ravished  riches ;  T^asle  lay  a 
smoking  ruin,  and  the  treasures  which  Ger- 
many had  rent  from  ancient  Rome  fell  into  the 
letiMNttire  hands  of  these  strong  and  terrible 
nvrnf.'ers.    Th'e  wrongs  of  the  Slavonians  ^^  ere 
being  expiated  by  the  Saxon  at  the  handi 
of  the  Magyars.   At  length,  this  host  of  tre- 
mendoas  warriors  met  a  atronger  power.  The 
mnj^st}'  of  the  German  empire  was  put  forth  in 
ail  its  might ;  the  plains  of  Lech  (955)  were 
covered  with  innumerable  troops.   The  em- 
perwr  In  peceon,  bore  down  with  all  hladiivitlry ; 
it  was  not  an  army  meeting  with  an  army;  it 
was  a  nation  closing  with  a  nation.    The  battle 
raged  do^fuUy  the  livelong  day,  btttat.night- 
faU  lha!|Hidrons«f  the  Magyars  were  hc.ird 
ridH^jMNRbwast ward. ia  ihe  daekaeae,  and  tlie 


heavy  oorji  harvests  of  generations  told  buw 
many  must  have  died  to'melEe  aoiridi «  geevth  i 

Since,  then,  the  wc^t  was  secure  from  tho 
sword  of  tho  Hlt.s<;  viu  vx,  tlic  invader  uo>v 
assumed  aud  received  Uie  uame  of  his  adapiod 
country.  But  so  great  was  the  eUaatle  powier 
of  the  new  nation  that  it  increased  in  con- 
solidated strenj^,  m  it  diminished  in  ]>il- 
datory  Labita.  Ajutitj-xa  aud  Byzaut  utiiL  bied 
at  every  pore  beneath  Its  sword ;  lbs  aigiii 
of  the  former,  however,  becoming  greater  firom 
caus^es  unassailable  by  the  Magyar,  while  the 
strong  Osmanlce  soon  superseded  the  weak 
sceptre  of  the  Greek.  Thus  Hungary  was 
placed  between  two  of  tho  mightiest  of  Euro- 
peaii  nations,  both  hoatilc  to  its  existence  ; 
yet  it  soon  grow  to  be  more  powerful  than 
either. 

Ohri.stianlty  aud  clvUlsatiou  tended  to 
comcnt  its  greatness,  and  DukeGei8afoi^<ed 
the  ai*ts  of  peace  and  the  .progreas  of  internal 
polity.  His  son.  King  StejmtnXUMkO  lifter 
Christ),  introduced  the  European  law  «f 
nations;  wluio*  ia  wars  and  leagtte,s  wilili. 
other  states,  he  made  his  own  reepeoiiad. 

An  incessant  struggle,  meanwidle,  waagoiog 
on  internally  against  the  cxtflh^sion  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  a  cheri^od  nelic  of  the  oM 
fiTomadie  life  ilie  Magyars  had  Ixoiight  witi^ 
them — doctrines  of  poUtkal  equolUy ;  tiiey 
•assorted  it  by  force  of  arms,  aud  Andrean  tho 
^ocoud,  the  bajpleas  leader  of  a  cniaade,  was 
obliged  to  ooneede  (1222)  the  •Gfcaite 
of  their  libertios.  • 

But  while  assorting  liberty  for  themselve«, 
the  victoK'Qadte,  .the  Magyars,  like  ibhe  iygm^* 
tans  vifh  tbeor  Uelots,  eetahdidkad  tfMiiMit 
morctleas  oppression  over  the  Slaaroi^o  ji^aAr 
ful  owners  of  the  soil.    Of  this  anon. 

The  houu>e  of  Acpod  bocatue  extiu<db  in 
1301,  and  a  desultory lineoif  kings  ruled  over 
Uuugary,  hut  ruled  often  with  such  atrengtii 
aud  judgtnout  that  thoy  made  their  kingdom 
for  a  time  the  inightietit  jitftte  oi  Eurqpe. 
Thus  Charles  Robert  d  AnJ<m  improved  4i» 

*  Like  the  Charter  of  King  John,  this  wa§  a 
measure  for  the  nobility;  the  working-olaues 
were  passed  by.  Its  first  clause  was,  **  that  the 
nobility  should  never  be  taxed  the  second, "  that 
no  man  should  be  arrested  without  legal  summons 
and  judicial  inquiry;*'  bnt  legal  summons  and 
judicial  inquiry  arc  a  faroe,  when  the  privileged 
class  alone  niakcH  the  laws,  summons  the  ob- 
noxious, aud  decides  the  sentence !  Fourttaljr» 
"  Koblea  and  fraiiJclins  were  bound  to  do  military 
service  withun  the  realm*  nt  thtir  own  expenu,** 
There,  the  d'spogeesiion  end  min  the  freemen 
by  cost  of  luilitin  y  service  and  fines  for  inahility, 
was  clearly  seal^di  an^i  the  sul>>e4Ui>ul  al^ui'ptiun 
of  their  lands  by  the  feudal  lords  (%»  fully  caused. 
This  has  been  t!>c  pa?-?  in  all  tin'  feudal  rialins  of 
r.urope.  The  '*  ancieut  liberties  "  of  iiuugary, 
cxceptin  80  flir ti#.tl)e  wiiktMn  eonceivediave  a 
niece  dream* 
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hitenial  rosoiiroea  of  tho  country  ;  hia 
HOT,  Lewis  I ,  extended  its  external  posacs- 
sions :  he  tncorpomted  Transylvaniii,  con- 
quered' Naples,  refused  the  soToreignty  of 
Komo  when  ofTcrod,  marched  victorious  into 
Lithuajiia,  hurled  back  tho  CJhain  of  Tartary 
and  hia  hordes,  annexed  Daliuatia*  Moldavifty 
and  Bulgaria,  and  beosme  Kin^  of  Pdloiid 
by  election. 

The  most  chivalric  page  of  Hungaiian 
hiatory  now  opens.  ThQ  Turkiah  power 
tiurMtaned  the  diaaolutioD  of  oil  Bnropean 
fliates;  but  tho  Magyars  ramparted  civilisa- 
tion with  their  bifiists.  Joliu  lluniades 
(Huugadi)  achievod  those  memorable  feats 
which  atend  almost  witiioat  a  parallel  in  the 
world.  Hie  boast  of  Amurath  withered  be- 
fore Maaryar  chivalry,  and  King  Mathias  Cor- 
viuus  (1158  to  liOOi,  the  son  of  lluniades, 
not  oidy  walking  in  too  fbolatepBof  his  fiither, 
atranglod  'J\u  klsh  usurpidkni  on  tho  battle- 
field, but  ho  did  far  more  in  defying  the 
piiostly  omnipotence  of  Rome  in  its  mightiest 
era,  Juid  in  laising  ai't,  science,  and  literatore 
to  sneh  a  height  in  Ida  dominions,  that  the 
glories  of  Florence  were  rivalled  in  the  courts 
of  Budo.  Austrian  treachery  got  rid  of  such 
aneighbour:  he  waa  poiaoned  in  the  palace 
of  tho  Hapabufg,  after  having  conquered  its 
imperial  owner. 

.  Wladi»las  II.,  the  aucccjasor  of  Corvinus, 
waa  a  king  weak,  timid,  and  vacillating.  The 
pvovinces  of  Rama.  Sci-ria,  GalUcia,  Lodonie- 
ria,  Bulgaria,  and  Dalmatia  were  lost  to  the 
realm ;  and  the  estates  of  the  countiy  (that  is, 

'  tiie  ndtlea  and  their  dependants,)  asaemUed 
on  the  field  of  Rokoa,  decreeing  that  bence- 
av  Hungarian  should  sit  upon  the  throne.  • 
foi  \h,  on  extinction  of  that  dynasty,  none  but 

t  LAwii  IL,  the  ton  el  Wla^aalas.  died 
(with  >ut  issue)  in  the  battleef  Mohals  (August 
29,  l'»2C).  Hungary  lay  open  to  the  con- 
qlieri  -,  the  Sultan  Suleiman;  but,  an  insur- 
reet'.m  banting  bat  in  Nalolia,  the  Torka  wete 
refilled,  and  independence  was  saved.  The 
F  tates  assembled  at  Stuhlweissenburi;  to  elect 
a  king :  Ferdinand  of  Ilapsburg,  and  Sigis- 

'  mniid  of  Pidland,  were  eaadidates.  The  mighti- 
est of  tho  Hungarian  nobles,  John  Zapolya, 
AVoyowoJe  of  Transylvania,  was  elected.  But 
the  balHed  Ferdinand  assembled .  his  party  at 
Prvtbnrg,  wbero  lie  was  by  them  praelalnied 

.  King  of  iliingaryc 

A  civil  war  now  raged  for  thirteen  years, 
till  the  dealh'of  Zapolya.  and  was  even  par^ 
tfilly  malilaitted  under  the  son  and  widow  of 
the  latter.  The  Tarks,  meanwhile,  took  ad- 
Vtintag^  of  the  (lisRonsion  ;  and  the  very  cxist- 

•'  cn^  of  the  Magyars  as  a  natjon  was  imperilled. 
The  conss(|aeaee  waa,  that^  to  sfive  thek  na* 

*  The  Bfll  was  signed,  bf  !•  pitlatsa,  So 

magnntes  and  high  dignitaries,  and  lS5fSflWen- 
tativea  of  the  counties,  m^les  also. 


tionality.  the  Estates  reeo^tniaed  tke 
Austria  as  their  legitimate  sovereigns. 

This  was  the  origin  of  Austrian  rale  in 
Hungary ;  and  on  thia  la  baaed  tka  rigM  af 
tho  nUM^n  insurrection  by  its  annalists.  VaL- 
lacio^  ijaAis  !  the  true  vindication  of  that 
insurrection, — uav  !  ita  paramount  duty  is  ts 
be  Ibond  In  a  nation  ^groaniog  andsr  the  mm 
of  kiaga*  and  a  people  withering  beneath  tho 
poison  ot'clasa-laws.  The  millions  had  a  right 
to  rise, — not  merelv  for  an  iudepeodent  JJuu- 
ganj,  bnt  for  an.  Independent /)eo/>/& 

The  house  of  Uapsburg  weae  elected  to  be 
Koigs  of  Hungary,  totally  irrespective  of  their 
dignity  as  Emperors;  hut  the  continual  ga»e 
of  these  prinees  was,  to  tarn  Hungary,  ii 
of  being  an  independent  kingdom,  into  an  Am- 
Irian  province;  and  for  this  purpose,  th*y 
perjtetually  tried  to  break  Uirough  privileges 
and  rights  of  tho  Magyar  aristoeraey.  CknrerMd 
as  an  appanage,  Hungary  was  the  prey  of  extor- 
tion, and  the  victini  of  neglect — its  frontiers 
were  unguarded  against  the  Turks.  Foreign 
captains  (Austrian  mersenariea)  were  pladd 
over  the  people,  practising  every  mode  of  rapiae 
and  oppression;  petty  tyranta,  among  tiko 
nobles  themselves,  strong  in  Austrian  aliian|e, 
began  to  tear  tba  Teiy  heart  of  their  eennt^. 
Under  all  this  ferment  of  jealousy,  intrigas, 
pride,  passion,  right  and  w^'gng, — under  »r 
ess  th^  three  mill^<^(y^Magyars  (amc 


whonir  again,  a  meM^mi  tyrannised  o 

the  remainder)  lay  the  great'inass  of  the 
vooians,  IG  millions  strong,  in  hepeles^ 
less,  lightlesa  slavery. 

The  posts,  pensions,  sfaMMree,  and 
ments  of  the  Magyar  nobles  were  givenlto 
foreign  hirelings ;  the  commands  in  their  armfw. 
the  offices  in  their  governments  were  intrusteil 
to  the  aliens  of  Aa^rh^— the  NoaLss  suffkbIo, 
hilt  it  is  a  very  dnbioas  qoraUon  whether 
Slavonian  serfs  were  more  wretched  under  Ant- 
triau  rule,  irrespective  of  loqal  causes,  than  tiiev 
had  been  beneath  the  heaf^f  ibb^  Magyar.  The 
latter,  however,  indemOMsd'^^tfteaisalTes  lor 
Hapsbnrg  tyranny,  by  trrafiniztttg  over  thwe 
beneath  them — and  if  the  j^^ains  of  the  nebk 
were  dimini^ied  by  ther  strp|igei>  robberlin 
Vienna,  he  8ougbi*coiiipensatK>n  in  robtfRR 
those  who  still  were  weaker  than  himself. 

Such  was  the  m  isery,  . that  serious  discoiUenls 
btoke  forth  flroro  time  to  tiaoe^^^d  in  1667  f  h« 
leaders  of  the  insurrectionary  movemeat  wm 
enabled  to  protest  that —  .* 

*<*  It  was  an  open  question  which  was  wors^ 
Turkish  or  Austrian  sovereignty."        ^^  I 

Under  Ferdinand  II.,  religions  pflraearlKO 
came  to  swell  the  list  of  sufterings.  The  p€0- 
pie  rose  in  thoir  despair — led  by  Bocxksy, 
Bethlen,  and  the  two  Rakdtzys.  :%|mrfactiDe 
after  insurrection  failed  to  curb  Ike  ipp>aikiP|r 
spirit  of  the  Austrian— treaties  were  extoHti 
but  they  were  broken  soon  as  ratified— sscb 
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•were  those  of  Linz,  Vienna,  and  Nikolsborg. 
l3y  that  of  Szalmar,  17U,  the  insui  fr-'nts  were 
recognized  by  the  ^mperor  Joseph,  ^somewhat 
of  a  iwlieal,  and,  ihereforet  cfttl^dmad  by  his 
brother  Icings,)  aa  "  the  federal  states  of  the 
Hungarian  Empire,"  ami  tlie  observance  nf  the 
treaty  was  guaranteed  by  England,  HuliaiuU 
Sw«ckM,.|{ot«nd,  and  the  Veaetian  Republic* 

Yet  FiaiKis  II.  Could  say:  "Nation,  I  ac- 
liuowlL-d^e  none, — 1  havn  but  gnljtcfs  ."'  and 
cuuld'^'vule,  after  the  fail  ut  Napoleuu,  witiiout 
convoking  a  single  Parliaifient  ibr  19  years — 
and,  in  1823,  try,  by  force,  to  abrngate  the 
Hnnf^  irian  constitution — while  provious  gove- 
rcigiiji  Huught  ((piully  by  fuice  to  supersede 
the  national  langiuige,  by  the  Qerman  making 
that  the  language  of  the  pulpit,  the  lawcourt, 
the  college,  and  tiie  governmcnt.f 

Such  arc  the  relative  right»»  claims,  and 
wrongs  endured,  by  tlie  Magyar  aristocracy. 
They  certainly  had  to  vindicate  their  ravished 
freedom — but  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants, 
tho  vast  Slavonian  ]>opulatiun,  had  all  to  gain, 
and  nothing  to  reooTsr  as  regards  their  past 
history  benf  ath  Magyar  rule  This  mui>t  be 
well  borne  in  UiinJ,  in  estimating  the  chances 
and  conditions  of  the  recent  struggle.  An  in- 
tense feeling  of  nationality,  pervades  the  breast 
of  the  Slavonian — tint  iMtionaliiy  bad  been 
destroyed  by  the  Magyar — his  language  had 

•  The  tenor  of  Austrian  Oovernnient  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  famous  letter  of  the  min- 
iiitt  Martinitz  to  the  King's  lieutenant  Szelep 
c*eny : — "  'll^e  duty  of  the  magnates  and  nobles 
ought  to  be  subjection  ;  of  (he  j/toflcj  sert'itude. 
It  i»f  therefore,  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour 
to  ininirf  into  the  letrnlifv  or  illcfritlit y  of  tlie 
meat(urc6  wiiicli  it  plua^ieii  Uxu  King  t  ^  t  aU  in  the 
eontttry  which  lias  been  reduced  i>y  i  u  i  rorceof 
arms.  Curious  and  impertinent  iu-piiries  into  the 
alleged  limits  of  the  loyal  power,  u/c  hatijal  in 
the  fyts  of  L'infft." 

f  The  following  extract  froni  the  decree  of  the 
Dungarian  kingdom.  VSth,  Kudoif  2,  1G02.  will 
shew  the  snferings  of  the  nation  The  sol- 
diery talcc  po>"«ct:sion  of  cities,  nuirket-towns, 
villages,  liousci;,  and  noble  seatsi,  as  if  they  hud 
come  to  them  dnly  by  inheritance.  They  divide 
lite  snmo.  ntul  treat  tlie  natives  of  the  soil,  in 
thtir  own  homeSj  not  fi»  juro^ietors,  but  as  va- 
grantSi  orttondsmen.  In  many  places,  the  foreign 
K>ldiere  atlacl:  and  plundi  r  tlio  cottages  of  the 
lie^a^try,  «Jid  the  neals  and  posiiessions  of  the 
'non«man.    1'hcy,  by  main  Ibree,  open  churches 

ami  praves,  roh  ilic  eorjises  and  hone*  of  thr  ilc- 
parted  of  4bcir  funeral  dresses,  and  tlagcUutc, 
wonnd.  and  kill  the  fathers  of  HnnillM.  l(y  force 
:ind  violence  they  bear  away  wives  from  their 
husbands,  children  from  their  parents,  iufiint 
daaghtcni  fhm  their  mothers,  chaste  virglns'flvm 
the  paternal  home,  and  abdactthem  to  the  haunts 
of  btfamy  and  vice,  where — may  God  pity  the 
bitter  suiforings  of  the  II ungariau  people  !-*they 
are  sacriOced  to  beastly  violence,  and  aft^wards 
brought  baek*  if  ransomed  wilh  large  sums  of 


been  proscribed,  hU  very  name  outlawed — his 
land  plundered — and  his  life  enslaved,  by  his 
imperious  conqueror.  And  when  Aaatria  tyran- 
nized over  his  oppressor,  he  became  the  idlfive 

of  slaves.  He  wa-s  therefore,  glad  to  see  (he 
servitude  of  his  own  tyrant — and  felt  a  sym- 
pathetic /eeliiig  fur  the  tyranny  that,  in  part, 
avenged  hini«   Austria,  with  its  Macbiavellan- 

poliey,  had  long  seen  that  its  best  means  of 
keeping  the  Magyars  in  stjbjccli  )n,  were  to 
arr.iy  the  millions  of  Slavonians  against  theui 
iMneath  the  banners  of  their  adverse  nationality. 

Therefore,  thej'  have,  for  nearly  a  century, 
oiTectcd  to  defend  the  Slavonian  serf  a«;ainst 
the  .Magyar  noble.  They  even  once  induced  a 
change  in  the  official  language,  bnt  the  power* 

ful  Magvar  succeeded  in  replacing  his  own 

tongue  with  til''  I.at'ni.  pi|ii3llv  niiintelligible, 
and  eij[ualiy  uualtaiuablu  Lu  the  iui|K)veiidhc'd 
serf. 

Ho  was  to  stuily  (if  he  studied)  in  Mairyar 
or  liatiti  hchoola — but  tl»c  niolcrstanding  of  the 
language  was  indirectly  made  a  condition  of 
admittance— and  continual  ignorance  was  thns 
fo!(b  i!  i  ciuiid  his  mind. 

The  monopo!y  of  the  father  was  now  to  be 
avenged,  even  against  the  virtues  of  tho  s^ui. 
The  Slavonians,  who  inhabit  the  Hnngarian 
counties  on  the  Lower  Danube,  the  eastern 
parts  of  Slavonin,  and  sonu;  dtt*tricts  of  Ibo 
Croatian  lK)rdcr8,  arc  called  liazen.  They  be- 
long to  the  (t't'eek,  as  tho  Magyars  to  the 
jRoiiiiuft  church.  To  national  antipnthy  reli- 
gious animosity  is  added.  Ignomnt,  brutalized, 
and  fanatic,  their  archbishop  of  Oarlowitz,  a 
tool  and  nominee  of  Aostrin,  points  the  finger 
of  hntrcil  against  the  heretic,  wliile  the  politi- 
cal eii)issary  sharpens  the  vengeance  of  out- 
raged natioi^ality  against  the  conqaering  alien. 
Thus,  in  almmt  every  insurrection  of  thn 
Magyar  against  the  Austrian,  tlie  Slavoniiina 
have  sideti  with  the  latter.  I- ierce,  indomita- 
ble, and  warlike,  their  hardy  hordes,  Innnmc- 
rabic  and  well  nigh  invincible,  have  poured; 
(loNVti  from  the  mMtint.Tin^'  on  the  plains  of 
Hungary,  and  bcUvecu  the  combined  attack 
crushed  gallant  insim*ection.  .  The  more  irt- 
tclligent  of  the  Eazeii  saw  through  the  policy 
of  Austria,  ntid  turned  to  Russia,  as  the  land 
of  kindred  tongue  and  blood.  Uus^iian  emis- 
saries fostered  tho  tendency — dangcrciis  and 
fatal  to  the  Austrian  empire.  But  the  hitter, 
whciH'vof  :i  collision  occurred  between  tho 
itlugyars  and  itself,  always  succeeded  in  ob* 
taining  Slavonian  support  against  its  next 
and  nearest  foe, 

if  the  Magyars  tffcrcd  tho  Rasen  some 
advantages,  political  or  social,  Austria  ever 
told  them,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  fl^al 
measures  of  tho  Hungarians  were  intended  tb 
niirihilnte  Slavonian  nationality  and  Slavonian 
faith.  Austria  further  secretW  promised  the 
triumph  of  thai  mtioiMlity,  the  enriehiug  of 
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of  tUe  Slavonian  by  the  spoilt  of  the  Magyar,  j 
tnd  tlw  oppressed  soif  aeiually  sided  with  ty- 
ranny against  freedom, — with  the  inflictor  o/ 
opprrssioo  a^ftintt  iho  propouader  of  aociaJ 
right.  ! 

The  raidM  agiinU  Tokoly  and  Rakoodof' 
old  —the  Tinssacrca  of  Tarnow  of  late— were 
preludes  of  iho  fatal  doings  in  the  rcocnt  war. 

Such,  thee,  wei:«  tlM  deuMDti  with  wliieh 
the  letden  of  UnagariaD  iasvmction  would 
have  to  stmireic  suHi  was  the  |>osition  of  the 
p.MiUtng  powtr.i :  Austria,  with  Italy  in  its 
rear,  bat  with  RintUi  lo  its  front ;  the  Mag- 
ya  with  the  sympathies  of  a  benighted  peo- 
ple, all  amyctf  against  thsm—wbo  had  |p  bo 


forced  (luipoaeihlo  ta«k,  tfie  alfjenipt  of  vhlrh 

but  increases  the  difficulty,  as  it  Ofglarges  the 
hatred)— aye !  forced  into  a  recognition  of  their 
own  rights^  and  an  ace^itance  of  their  owa 
freedom. 

Such,  then,  was  the  atage  spread  for  ttie 
great  drama ;  such  was  the  mighty  platform, 
Ueiiiiued  to  jpodestal  a  Koasutb,  even  If  U  sof- 
ileed  not  to  elevate  a  people's  freedom^ 

The  pnbdo  vill  now  be  better  able  to  appro- 
ciate  the  conduct  of  tlio  movement  and  the 
iictioas  of  the  patriot,  through  the  various 
stages  of  irhoso  mmajitlo  Bib  a^^  ^eeds,  ve 
now  purpoM  to  cfladuct  the  reader. 


TEADES'  GBIBVAKCKS. 


To  TOK  WoBKISO-MJ-;?. — l^OU  OTO  rOSpOCt- 

fully  and  oornostly  invited  to  send  a  state- 
ment of  all  tike  gtiBvauces  under  which  you 

labour,  in  your  seveml  trades,  either  indt 
vidually  or  collectively,  for  iQ;^ertijLVu  iu  thetie 
^gee.  If  you  suffer  any  set  of  OjpiMression 
or  i^ittstioe,  no  matter  how  high  or  how 
powerfu!  ii'.ay  be  the  party  who  itiflicts  it,  it 
hhaii  hem  be  published  to  the  world  large. 

As  far  as  ^is  periodic^  is  ooneemed,  at 
least,  no  man  need  suSer  wrong  ill  sUoocc. 

All  attempted  reduction'^  of  wages,  all  acts 
of  tyranny  perpetrated  by  the  uiaiitor  agaiuat 
the  man,  it  la  dealied  here  to  pubtisii.  The 
iiiformatioii  must  be  authentic,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  iufoi  ruaut  must  be  ^iveu 
the  letter  sout ;  but  if  rec^uotited,  Iruiu 
ymdawtW  motivea,  that  maum  wD.AHDwm 
yiWLinifvtfVBUsat»,  or  ooommmGaied  to 
any  one. 

Aoconnte  of  all  Btiikcii  oud  tiiMlo^*  move- 
meats  will  be  gl uiiy  ingarted. 

Advttrtiiaments  of  Domfwisatio  and  Trades' 
Bodies,  reports. of  tlieir  progress,  tlicirsub- 
ficriptionH,  and  auuouufiements  of  their  forth- 
o(Hiung  meetings  will  he  pohUahed  vbkb  op 

ALL  CIIARGK. 

iMters  to  be  addressed  to  Ernest  Jones, 
care  of  Mr.  Pavoy,  47>lioly\voU-»ti'oett,Sti'«ndf 
London. 


Uoai-t,  is  sought  lor  thi§  ojb^^ect.  Tlus  wc^, 
several  oomtounicatifBni  Mvo  9900  to  hvid, 

corroborating,  by  the  evidence  of  aimilar 

expcrienee  in  the  localities,  t^e  atatemeuts  of 
appreiiiiive  fraud  whioU  iiav^  ftUr^y  k^fim 
pohlUhed  ojT  so  loan/. 


2.5  of  these  "  Notes." 


From  numbers  1  i  tc 
both  iucluaive,  on  amount  of  injustice,  op 

pcsnlm  «ttd  fraud  practised  by  the  employ-  fined,  when  their  pieces  bases  not  9fikm 


TS£  VEATBH9  AT  .CLATTOK— TB£ 
6T$T£V  OF  FINES. 

John  Mil  ncr  and  Son  own  a  factory  la  |hb 
place,  and  employ  upwar<!3  of  100  bands.  It  is 
the  practice  in  jfactoiies  to  a^t  the  weaver  a 
certain  aam  of  picks**  |o  the  qnarter  inch  /or 
a  corresponding  auiouiit  of  wage,  the  whole 
piece  through — atitl  in  tliis  factory  tiiay  do  the 
sante — but,  when  a  weaver  gets  em^jFiaent 
and  eommsooss  weaviof,  be  is  toM  hewmH  pvi 
four  picks  per  quarUif  More  lu  the  fore  end  of 
the  piece, — and  the  weaver  is  not  aUciijed  i<) 
aitcr  it,  until  some  one  comcm  to  niter  it  for 
hbn.  If  ha  idteie  ift  hijBiaelf»  Atf  it  iCMwi  I 
have  haoWQ  this  fine  to  be  as  high  &s  2s.  B7 
this  Die  an  3,  besides  the  Hue,  add#d  WOcK  is  iob* 
posed  lor  uoaltenad  vrfl^e. 

Another  mode  of  rediwlpig  wages  Is  Ae  Ingr- 
ing  of  ^n€»  on  the  vaaw*  ftr  not  doing  his 
work  right — the  fo<pman  and  Master  bein|y  jwyi 
counsel,  and  judge. 

If  the  slightest  accident  happens  to  As 
wearer  ki  his  work,  a  fine  is  levied  for  this 
also,  the  material  often  being  such  that  acri-' 
dents  are  unavoidable.   J  have  known  wea,reis 


ing  class  against  me  employed,  has  been  |  to  when  doHvcred — that  is  no/aiik  iof 
brought  berorc  tlio  public,  such  as,  it  is  con-  '  beet^  found  o/i  Ike  ddivery  and  examinalioM — 
tiduutly  lieliovod,  has  not  olton  fiillea  to  the  .  but  when  the  iveaver  has  come  to  draw  his  ar 
lot  of  aperiodiotd  to  expose.  The  amotdit'  her  wage,  t\kw  hare  been  ^toM  ibegr  are  ^Issrf 
reuukiuing  unexposed  is,  however,  far  greater  ikreepenee.   if  the  weaver  resist^  and  claim*) 


than  that  chrouiclod,  and  is  daily  and  hourly 
iuai'oasing.  At  i)m  it  is  desired  to  mrive. 
The  eaBaaat  oo^perotlon  of  those  working- 
ttm»  who  have  Jaatioe  md  progreeaioii  <it 


his  wage,  they  pay  it  down,  but  are  forthwith 
turned  out  of  work,  and  the  Jiag  rtiuauis 
civMsS'oat  of  the  hooks— and,  if  ever,  by  tbe 
bitter  stress  of  necessity,  the 
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b.ick  to  Heck  work  agaia,  k€  hMla  pa^Hhit  fuM, 
or  will  obtain  no  work. 

Another  mode  of  cnrtalltng  wagea^  generally 
practised,  (tbough  at  present  EOi  in  nee  at  titU 
<  .ctory  .)  18  that  of  fining  tb«  weaver  twopence 
lot  being  too  Ute  in  Cbe  morning,  wbatever  the 
CMim  of  hie  delaj.  •  •  •  • 

Obyton,  near  Bradford,  YoHcebire, 
October  11  th,  1851. 

€^  alavogr  more  complete  be  imagined  than 
this?  Iiet  the  reeder  eondder  tbrenoUroited 
am<Mint..of  rebbei^^  and  oppression  wbicb  ibis 
puts  in  the  power  ef  the  master  and  bis  fore- 
men !  The  workman  contracts  to  give  a  cer- 
tain aoioant  ef  woric  for  a  certain  amoaot  of 
paj — and  one  would  suppose  that  be  knows 
liow  much  work  he  has  to  perform,  and  how 
much  pay  he  has  to  receive.  2^otbiag  of  the 
toit !  His  work  may  be  doublud  in  eererity 
at  any  moment — his  wage  may  be  diminished 
to  any  amount  at  any  instant!— so  that  the 
creater  of  ali  wealth  Tooa  ON  suvFiSRANCifi — 
amid  iaaeearlty  as  to  the  amount  of  hie  worii, 
hiseeurity  as  to  the  amount  of  his  wage,  and  in- 
security as  to  whether  he  shall  have  any  work 
or  wage  at  all  from  one  day  to  the  next. 

Talk  of  the  iueeenrUy  of  tenure  by  which 
the  farmer  holds  his  farm  !  What  is  it,  com- 
pared to  the  insecurity  of  (enure  by  which 
the  workman  holds  his  work.] 

The  Tallow-ci^andlkrs. — Machinery  is  in- 
trofluoed  in  this  trade.  By  muchine,  one  man 
is  enabled  here  to  do  the  work  of  tiireo-— there- 
fore two  men  are  thrown  out  of  work  for  every 
machine  that  is  brouf^t  into  use — the  demand 
for  goods  not  increasing  with  the  rapidity  of 
production.  These  men,  having  nothing  to  do, 
mintaltbcr  seek  employment  in  other  trades, 
and  thus  briiij;  wages  down  in  those— or  enlist 
in  army,  navy,  or  police — which  becomes  the 
\A  of  many.    Thus  the  s^'stcm  that  ruins  them 


f  rt'Gs  them  into  a  support  f  its  own  pvIIs. 
Another  evil  which  attends  the  trade,  i.s.  thai 
when  a  young  man  becomes  an  apprentice,  he 
Is  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time,  put  to  work  at 
the  minor  branches  of  the  business,  such  m 
serving  in  the  sUop,  ppunding«  paclUogi  melt- 
ing (allow,  etc.,  so  that  few  9X9  perfect  in  their 
trade  when  they  are  out  of  theur  time.  Thttfl  they 
find  it  difficult  to  get  employment,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  are  throwA  on  Uieir'own  resources,  they 
meet  almost  insnperahle  sbstada  in  the  way  ^ 
getting  employment.  Thus  the  apprentices 
itt  this  trade  are  robbed  by  the  master, 
in  the  perfwmance  of  bis  portion  of  tbo  coo- 
tnet.  In  the  ooantry  Uioy  can  do  better,  as 
the  employers  are  not  so  partlcfdar  there  as  in 
London  •  but  tlie  wages  are  not  as  high.  The 
wages  average  iSs.  to  21s.  per  week.  Thus, 
in  the  oonntry  we  are  employed  by  the  wedtt 
and  woric  at  all  the  branches  of  the  trade; 
whilst  in  London,  moreover,  the  bulk  of  the 
work  is  done  by  young  men  and  boys,  fur  the 
take  of  eheapness, — ^they  not  reoeUring  thn 
wage  of  regular  journeymen.  Those  employed 
in  this  trade  arc  soon  unfitted  foi*  other  labour; 
and  as  their  early  years  are  devoted  to  it, 
and  they  are  then  east  adrift,  the  disappointed 
slave  is  stranded  fur  life,  with  no  alternative 
except  to  beoome  a  thief,  or  a  thiaf-cateher,  if 
he  can.  ♦  •  •  ♦ 

Deptfordt  October,  td5i. 

[The  nnmber  of  tallowebandlers  being  eom* 

parativcly  small,  this  may  seem  of  great  con- 
sequence to  society  at  !ari;c  ;  but  it  is  from 
tbetie  inuumcrabicsmiill  and  unguarded  streams 
that  the  great  gulf  of  crime  and  mieery,  on 

whose  brink  wo  all  stand,  is  filled,  and  ^tlcd, 

and  filled, — until  at  last  it  overilow?,  and  floods 
down  with  iUi  terrible  retribution  at  once  the 

fouQtainB  that  orig'matH  <uid  ti^  barmri  that 
oontaiiied  it.] 


THE  ISEW  B£y£iaTI01^; 
fiORD  PALMSRSTON  AT  TfVERTON. 


Tt  xvas  intended,  when  fli-st  reading  Lord 
I'almerston's  cxtraojrdinary  confessions  to  the 
elcetort  at  Tlverioii,  to  have  written  a  letter 
inieply— b«,  on  second  thought^  tiile  anpcar^ 
titterly  unnecessary — he  has  answered  and 
condemned  himself. 

I4»rd  Palroerston  has  eonfossed  to  arlitoeraey 
and  middle  class — aristocracy  and  middle  class 
cheered— [ho  people  listened — ^and  they  will 
remember  the  words ! 

M'tiNfn  fcmembtr,  tko,  that  Lord  Fal 


mcr^ton  is  tiie  mott  liber^  ipf9i|ber  o(  |iie  |0- 

Yornmcnt. 

LoRo  Paucebstoh  explains  how  the  H^mifni 

indoniaify  themselves  Tor  lyi  in  prices  : 

The  farmers,  the  producers  of  corn,  run 
away  with  tlie  fact  that  wheat  has  greatly  tullcn 
in  price,  and' then  they  say  that  the  dnFtfronce 
between  the  jtfico  now  and  what  it  bcfurc,  ia 
all  lost  to  tlicni.  But,  If  they  want  to  strike  a 
fair  balance,  tliero  are  many  things  which 
oui;Ut  to  bo  taken  iolo  accooDt.  Tht/y  should 
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KOTK«  TO  TUK  TEOrLJi. 


IM  Uow  maeh  their  4M»t  of  pfodaetion  ami  their  ]  who  Itepia  wilh  ph>f?hal  iahaur  tnnwt  etepeft 

out^oiii'^s  are  diminiHlicd  at  tin*  r.imic  timo  tho    to  HiC  very  hi<th  in  ihe  s^^aU  of  w*  uUh.  Xo 
jiiico  of  wheat  his  fallen.    Fii-st,  tli.'  rost  of  laws  can  change  tho  iinoqiial  iHotnbulion  nf 
irt  letM  ;  m:xt,  TiiK  WAOKH      l\ul>uu  AitE  i  wcjilili.    Ytm  may.  hy  bail  law*,  inipovctbU 
UKntrcRD.**  I  the  rich ;  hnl  I  <kfy  you,  hy  any  pt'oevti  whtH- 

Loan  Palm i:ns ION  Iiirornio  u<i  liow  farmcM  cvei-f  toi'ta-idt  the  fMjui/'  (Cheers.) 
are  eii«b!etl  to  croato  that  cumpetltire  surplus,       I^jtn  r  vi  Miiiurox  ettli^hicna  ud  u»  to  wh.it, 
wUicii  ciuiHiwci's  theiii  Ut  ruuuce  WM^esi :  jcAU  bu  (Uhiu  fui  ihe  woi  kiiijj;  cla:i^uti: 

"  A'ffrieHftural  i:nicUincry,  too,  M  oticapcr,  {  But  if  wo  cannot  enrioli  tltom,  we  cm  do  a 
Mil)  of  <i  uiui-i'  (tjcctue  chiii'ddcr.^ 

Iahid  I'almkicstun  cuufvsdes  whivh  is  the 
most  important  cUiwt : 

If  w«  took  to  the  eontlruc^Ion  of  tlia  social 
eilifico,  wf  shall  soe  that  the  laboniin^j  rln^si  ;i  ■ 
ar<s  (he  roitiutatioii  of  the  fal)rlc,  an.i  ui>li'-'-<  that  j 
foundatiou  be  sulhl,  and  iu  iii,  and  stable,  the  | 
fabric  caooot  be  expected  to  last.**  i 

I.oRi)  pAUiKoatoif  rerealeth  the  will  of  j 


great  dual  to  niaku  their  )j<»vi;i  t y  c  nnttirtable, 

by  iMiablln<r  tV.etn  to  omtiiand  ^i?*  aruAt  a  por- 
tion of  the  neeeidaries  of  life  cw  (he  dL<^i^us<liioii,i 

of  Pi'widtnce^  axd  tub  aTATG  of  aoutUTv  trill 
enable  them  ti>  hat'e  witbtii  tlicir  jrcadt.'* 

(Cheers.) 

Linin  Pai.mimkton  lets  us  know  that  all  ihi5 
be«n  done : 

That  is  exactly  what  haj  been  done  bj  tlie 
IVoviUence:  i  repeal  ui  I  lid  cum  law  ^"  (Ciiver«.^< 

"  Nobody  can  hope  to  make  the  poor  rich —  j  ■ 
tkiil  twauld  he  cont»at'y  to  the  (Hupciisuiiom  of  .   Working-men!  the  whig  ministry  thoa  iufornu 

I't'oviJeiice  in  //m  (h  iHoij.H  n  ilh  Uic  human  j  you  that  you  are  as  well  <dl'ad  you  can  be,  a:i  I 
nice,  nicre  m;iy  be  some  other  planet,  uome  i  that  neither  GoA  nor  th«y  will  allow  vou  ta 
placeon  tbiseariU  like  that  Lubbcrlaud, of  which   ri^*  in  the  social  ticule. 

we  have  heard,  whire  pigs  run  about  ready  I    The  worth  and  character  of  ttieir  future  )«- 

roasted,  with  knivis  and  forks  stuck  in  tlu ir  ;  gislation  sla:H!<  c-Mifessed.    They  pmA-ss  t » l<- 
backs  crying.  •  Come  and  eat  me ,'  but  except  '  a  pro^reRHive  nuhistry  :  yon  i!n  ip  '^vjc  wbal  are. 
in  some  auch  fiibalous  region,,  it  ii  plain  that    iii'uiember  it,  and  act  accordingly, 
mail  most  labour  for  hia  existence— and  those  |  1 


THKEE  TO  CAE; 

0%  THE  STBXXaTH  Or  «HS  W0BKIKG-0U.8SES. 


MottAL  foroo  is  physteal  force  in  the  back- 
ground. A  few  menf  though  with  truth  on 
their  nldr,  Inve  never  snccei  ded  In  defeating 
great  numbers.  Thej  have  often  conquered  in 
tho  end,  but  that  was  only  when  they  had  per 
snaded  tke  nttmftm  to  jmn  them.  The  advo- 
cates of  error  mid  n-roo'^  then  bocanic  fh  '  ftio, 
and  they  were  vanquitihed,  because  they  stood 
opposed  to  the  many.  Thej  were  Tant^nbhed 
peacefully  often,  but  that  wa9,  not  because  the 
hostile  few  loved  peace*  but  beoattse  thej  were 
too  uteak  fot'  war. 


cattsoi,  eoflatsttnif  of  ignorafieo  and  prejailicc» 
is  capable  o\'  :\  solution  as  clear  and  posiliva 

a-s  any  problciu  in  iiKLtlit  inr.lics. 

Are,  then,  the  workiii^>clas!»cs  the  ni.'\)nrily 
in  England,  is  the  vital  question  which  evenr 
proletarian  reforiuer  has  to  aak.  and  to  hat*' 
answero<l.  before  he  dare  asftumo  the  bold  grotUMi 
of  unconiyrouu!»ing  deinocrney. 

F<Hr  we  eau  never  hope  support  from  tlie 
very  rieh*  since  democracy  will  make  tlnni 
poorer  (thoxigh  not  jmor)— from  the  id'e,  isincf 
democracy  will  make  them  work — nor  frum 


How  did  these  few  men  sueoecd'in  getting  those  whe  live  on  the  riclics  and  idlcne»s  of 
ike  great  nunibera  on  thar  side?   They  never  tho  few  above  them,  nor  from  thoee  wlm  live 

ucooeded,  except  where  tbey  could  shew  it 'on  the  impoTcrishmcot  oi  Uio  many  beneath 


to  be  tUc  sdj-iniere»t  of  the  inUtviduala  com 
peeing  tho  great  nnmbem.  to  join  tliem. 

Consequently,  tho  irntlis  of  democracy  and 
social  right  will  prevail,  if  it  is  in  nrcnrdance 
with  the  self-Interest  of  the  majority  of  a 
nation  that  they  nhonld  do  so  ;  if  the  rereiae 
is  the  case,  tli  To  Is  no  chance  for  the  estab* 
lishment  of  social  democracy. 

Tbu  is  the  test  as  to  whether  the  prole- 
tarian elasa  will  triumph,  or  not,  in  Eng- 
land. It  isnenknlation  of  forc^— a  question 
that,  making  idlowaace  for  the  ooonteraotiog 


them. 

Therefore,  the  werking-clASses  must  Hglit 
their  own  battle,  and  help  themeelvcs  to  their 
own  rights.  Their  power  ol  doing  »o  rests  in 
their  being  in  tho  majurity,  iuul  in  possessing 
thai  union  and  organisation  which  ahall  nen- 
tralise  the  previous  prepaiatlun  of  the  rich. 

It  i**  irii]>ort:int  tn  \.\n^  'jMcstion,  since 

it  has  been  said  by  many  that  the  actual  pro- 
letarian elasa*— the  wag«Mlave  and  XhmiiiAi' 
tute — forra  the  minority  in  our  country— 
that  nobleSk  eapitalist^,  professioBal^ 
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SUPPLEMENT.  ^ 

HlSTOaiCAL  NOTSS  TO  Mo.  I, 

♦ 

It  Page  8.  Tbi«  povtion  of  tlie  Christian  doctrine  had  been  pnetScall  y  deFeloped 
from  immemorial  times.   The  eect  of  the  Etsenes  was  far  older  than  Christianity. 
Pliny  ("Natural  History,"  5,        attributes  great  antiquity  to  them,  fur  be  records 
them  as  existing  "p!?r  seculorum  millia.   Josephus  (1,  866  and  f!6/>)  mentions  an 
Esaene  in  the  time  of  Arcbelaua,  and  another  as  early  as  Aristobulus^  the  sou  of 
HyrcaniMi  one  baodred  years  before  ijtie  Cbristian  era.   They  established  a  com- 
muMf  fd  goods4uid  Uved  in  viUagea,  considering  these  to  be  purer  than  towiub 
Tbtt^  aoeie^  wai  ordered  by  |peculiar  segnktioot.  Thej  mm  v/hUt  gaanentt^ 
whidi  were  jiofided  Irqin  the  cominon  stoci^  and  ehai^ed'  whenever  ivaated. 
OUt  ^len  uniTefaally  used  aflier  bathing,  they  held  as  BiStu  One  man  in  each  tU* 
lage  was  appointed  to  attend  on  strangers,  who  might  come  from  a  ditlance.  At 
sunrise  the\'  met  for  prayer,  and  no  ordinary  expression  was  allowed  to  pass  their 
lips  until  the  sun  was  up.   Theii  several  inspectors  then  distributed  tlicai  at  their 
work,  each  man  being  employed  in  the  labour  to  which  he  was  best  adapted. 
They  worked  till  noon,  when,  having  bathed  in  cold  water,  and  being  girt  with 
while  linen^  they  proceeded  to  their  refectories — the  men  and  women  being  ranged 
on  flgikafate  tidet*  None  but  membera  were  allowed  to  enter,  and  prayers  pre- 
ceded and  Ibtkmed  their  repast. '  Their  dinner  dress  having  been  laid  aside,  they 
woriied'  again  ^1  the  honr  for  their  evening  meal*  AH  was  done  without  noise  or 
haste. .  Slavery  was  not  tolerated,  as  beltig  opposed  to  nature;  no  occupation  per- 
mitted oongenial  to  war  or  vice.  They  had  one  eommon  place  of  worship,  which 
Ifey  ftequentcd  on  the  Sabbath.  *  Three  cardinal  rules  dictated  their  coiduct ;  j 
"to  love  ood,  to  love  viRTU£a  TO  LOVE  MEN.'*  Thcy  obeyed  their  inspectors 
in  ail  things,  but  two  matters  were  left  to  thoir  own  discretion ;  charity  and  hu- 
manity.  **  They  were"  says  the  historian,  "just  and  careful  in  anger,  true  to  their 
pfok|e,  and  promoters  of  peace.''  Their  simple  affinnation  was  stronger  than  an 
o^^whteh  (begr  avoided.  They  loved  books,  espedally  those  that  benefit  the 
mfnd  or  the  body,  and  studled  the  m Ididnal  qialHIes  of  hen)fl^  and  the  pfoperties 
of  siones.  iik'^hdokopby,  ^e  metapbysicaVth^y  left  fo  word  banters  $  tfie  natural 
toliargazers^  tlie  isoifal  they  apiM%TMer  giiiidiBOt  of  «helaw.«*  (Goek^rne'i 


"'*^'^  *^?t6ry  ifthc7ew8>.'»  ••--''"^  ■ 
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H  BI8T0RICAL  MOTSft. 

Every  one  who  was  admitted  to  their  society,  had  his  property  conllaeited  for  tlie 
gcueral  good — had  to  take  a  hoe  or  other  implement  of  labour,  and  be  twelre 
months  in  a  slate  of  probation.  When  received  into  brotherhood,  he  had  to  swear 
that  "  he  would  honour  God,  and  be  just  to  man  ;  hurt  none  of  accord  or  by  com- 
mand; hate  the  evil  and  assist  the  good;  keep  faith  with  all,  especially  those  in 
power,  who  rule,  they  odd  not  without  Gods  will;  in  authority,  not  abuse  it,  or 
diine  above  his  ieUows  In  diesi  or  oniament ;  keep  hit  soul  pure  fifom  mgust  gain, 
and  his  hands  fiom  theft;  hide  nothmg  from  the  biethren,  nor  inform  in  ought 
agahist  them,  even  in  the  eitremi^  of  death,  and  commnnieate  no  tenet  oiherwiae 
than  as  he  received  it.'* 

For  sufficient  reasons  they  could  expel  a  culprit,  and,  as  his  oaths  precluded  llim 
from  taking  nourishment  with  other  men,  he  must  starve  if  not  received  back  into 
the  community.  Their  judgments  were  *•  certain  and  just,"  and  not  less  than  one 
hundred  pronounced  a  sentence.  They  thought  it  good  to  be  submissive  to  their 
elders  and  to  the  majority^  The  sabbath  was  observed  to  strictly,  that  it  was 
considetedun]awfolonthatdaytocook,  toli|^tafire,or  move  a  vessd  from  its 
place.  *<They  lived  to  a  great  age,  mostly  above  one  hundred."  They  believed 
the  bodies  to  be  corruptible—the  souls  immortal— being  a  foie  etherial  va|>onr. 
The  good  went  after  death  to  a  blest  abode  beyond  the  ocean— the  wicked  to  « 
place  of  punishment.  Some  of  them  rejected  marriage,  "  not  as  unlawful,  hot 
inexpedient,"  "because" says  Philo,(vol  2,  p.  457  seq.,  632  seq.,  ed.,  Mangey)  **a 
wife  is  selfwilled,  jealous,  influential  in  shaking  her  husbands  principles,  and  en- 
ticing him  by  constant  flatteries;  and  further,  by  partiality  for  her  children  unfit 

for  a  society  whose  interests  are  common.^** 
2.  Page  6.  That  the  inquisition  was  made  an  ofgan  of  the  most  lice  ntiouaniess 

is  too  well  know  to  need  proof  in  the  present  day.  The  foUowing  nsraiive^  howeivcr, 
related  by  Antonio  Gavin,  in  his  "  Masterkey  to  Popery,"  may  illustraie  the  foct. 
A  young  lady  of  respectable  family  in  Madrid,  one  day  accompamed  her  mo6ier 
to  visit  the  Countess  of  Attaress,  when  she  met  Don  Francisco  Torrejon,  the 
second  inquisitor  of  the  holy  office.  Struck  with  a  vile  passion  for  the  beautiful 
girl,  he  asked  her  a  variety  of  perplexing  questions  on  m  alters  of  faith — caressed 
her  at  parting— and^  on  the  foUowii^  night,  her.iather*s  house  was  disturbed  by  a 
violent  knocking  at  thedoor-^the  holy  inqnisilion  was  there!  The  trembliaig 
and  obsequious  parent  adnutted  the  tMble  visitors^the  beautiful  giil  m  an  agony 
of  terror,  was  tom'out  of  her  bed,  her  iiither,  so  great  was  his  diead  of  thelnqid- 
tion,  chidcd  her  for  her  natural  fears,  she  had  scarcely  thne  to  fling  a  nan^ 
round  her  shoulders,  before  she  was  hurried  away  in  the  dark  to  the  Palace  of  the 
inquisition,  and  there,  instead  of  being,  as  she  expected,  flung  into  a  dungeon, 
was  ushered  into  a  noble  and  luzuiions  bedroom.  The  officer  left  her,  and  a  maid 
enteied  with  a  salver  of  sweetmeals«.which  the  poor  girl  sick  with  dread,  could 
not  partakeof.  but adud hsf  oompaaioo she  was  to  die  that  night?  Ibxt 
monimg  she  was  suppfied  with  oostly  appaid*  end  rich  dietp-and  rsoew^  m^ 
nifioent  presenis  in  jewellery  from  Don  Wnrnkea,  Her  ^''^  ' 
worked  upon— «he  was  gifcn  to  ynderstand  the  motive  of  hw  captinl^ 


Historical  notes.  ^ 

she  h'd(\  hest  resign  her  virtue  without  a  strugf^le.  Don  Francisco  then  appeared* 
and  informed  the  poor  girl  that  she  had  been  accused  and  convicted  of  heresy  (with- 
out trial)  and  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive  in  a  dry  pan  with  a  gp*adual  6rc ;  but  • 
that  he,  out  of  love  and  pity,  had  thus  far  stopped  the  execution.  Ah !  my  lord  I 
liave  yon  stopped  it  for  ever !"  she  cried,  as  she  flung  herself  at  his  feet  in  an  agony 
cf  terror.  "  That  belongs  only  to  you^**  he  replied,  and  left  her.  The  maid  who 
irta  assigned  to  wait  on  her  found  her  crying  bitterly.  **  Ah !  pray  tell  me  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  dry  pan  and  giachial  fire?"  Pursuant  t  )  th<  request,  ^lary, 
the  prisoner's  attendant,  came  early. next  morning,  "and  toldnie,"  siys  the  victim, 
in  her  narrative,  "  that  nobody  was  yet  up  in  the  house,  and  that  she  would  show 
the  drj'  jan  and  gradual  fire,  on  condition  that  I  should  keep  it  secret  for  her 
0ake,,aBd  for  mj  own  too^  which  I  haWng  promised,  she  took  me  along  with  her 
^  and  took  me  to  a  dark  room  with  a  thick  irob  door,  and  within  it  an  oven  and  a 
kr^ge  brass  pan  upon  it^  with  a  coyer  of  the  same^  and  a  lock  on  it.  The  oven  was 
horning  at  that  time,'  ani^  I  asked  Mucy  for  what  use  that  fire  was  there ;  and 
she,  without  driving  me  an  answer,  took  me  by  the  hand  out  of  that  jjlace,  and 
carried  me  into  a  large  room,  where  she  showed  me  a  thick  whec],Jcovcred  on  both 
sides  Atith  thick  hoanK'.  and  opening  a  little  window  in  the  centre,  desired  me 
to  look  with  a  candle  on  the  inside  of  it,  when  I  saw  all  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  *set  with  razors.  After  that  she  showed  me  a  pit  full  of  serixjuts  and  toads  * 
then  she  said  to  nie,  ^  I  will  tell  yoi^  the  use  of  these  three  things.  The  dry  p9si 
and  gradual Jfire  are  for  heretics,  and  those  that  oppose'  the  holy  father's  will  and 
j^easnre ;  for  ihey  are  put  all  .naked  and  alive  into  the  pan,  and  the  cover  of  it 
hdng  locked  up,  the  executioner  begins  to  put  in'the  oven  a'  small  fire,  and  by 
degrees  he  augments  it,  till  the  body  is  reduced  to  ashes.  Tlic  second  is  dc^i^ned 
for  tho^e  that  speak  against* the  Pope  and  the  holy  fathers,  for  they  are  i)ut  v,  ithia 
the  wheel,  and  the  little  door  being  locked,  the  executioner  turns  the  wheel  till 
the  person  is  dead/  "  With  these  and  other  sights  the  poor  girl  is  so  terrified, 
•'that,"  she  says,  "I  concdved  such  a  horror  for  the  gradual  fire,  I  was  not  ' 
austress  of  my  senses,  nor  of  my  thoughts.  So  I  told  Mary  I  would  follow  her 
advice,  and  grant  bon  ^raiicisco'every  thing  he  would  desire  of  me.**  Accordingly 
ibe  is  led  to  Don  Francisco's  bedchamber,  andhis  triumph  is  consummated.  Leaving 
^  Inquisitor  in  the  moriiing,  the  captive  is  conducted  to  a  still  more  splendid 
chamber  than  before,  and  introduced  to  a  number  of  very  hcautiful  young  ladies. 
The  time  is  spent  in  hanqnetting  and  revel.  Fif^y-two  young  ladies,  the  oldest 
not  ex<:oeding  twtniy-lbur,  sit  down  to  a  hi'^ciou*'  repa«t — after  dinner  they  ad- 
iournto  a  music  gallery — and  ISLiry  at  a  certain  hour  rings  a  bell,  and  all  go  to 
their  several  cells ;  but  the  favourite  of  Don  l^'rancisco  i«:  taken  to  his  bedchamber, 
Haee  'days  pas^  thas~-6n  the  morning  of  the  fbiirth,  Maiy  imperiously  desire 
her  t^  leave  the  bed,  Don  Franci^' raises  no  ohDectfon,  'and  ihe  captive  is  thrown 
into  a  miserable  dungeon,  hot  efght  feet  long,' with  a  'fbllow  vietun.  Her  new 
eompanion  explains  the  horrors  of  ihe  placed  They  are  terrified  till  they  yield, 
then  treated  surapttfou^ly  at  first'*,  bnf  wberf  ^helust  of  the  spoiler  is  satiated  they 
arc  cast  into  one  of  the  dungeous  of  the  Inquisition.    There  were  three  C^ief  Tn- 
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qui-^itoiij  ill  the  palace,  all  ci\io3  ing  themselves  in  a  shtiilar  waj*.  Theydistin* 

gui^hcd  theii*  victims  by  the  coluur  of  their  drcsse*  ;  the  red  bilk  beloDging  to  Doa 

Francisco,  the  Uuc  to  Guerrero,  the  green  to  Aiiaga.   They  gave  for  the  three 

lUrst  days  those  ooloan  to  the  kdks  theyhaderadiuiderthepi^teiuseof  lel^^^ 

for  their  aenq;li(M.  Ihe  viotiiDa  m  eoinpdled,  on  pain  of  flie,  to 

imw  aniyaly.aiid  be  veiy  meixy  nith  her  for  the  three  d&ysi  then  to  return  to 

thiir  dmmeoiiB.  fibmietimes  one  of  thelnqiiytonireeolleetsafnisQDer,  and  hasa 

renewed  fancy  for  her,  when  she  is  taken  for  a  night  to  his  room.  "  Every  year," 

says  the  narrator,  "  we  lose  six  or  eight  yoimg  ladies,  we  do  not  know  where  they 

are  sent,  but  at  the  same  time  we  get  new  ones,  and  sometimes  I  have  seea  here 

seventy-three  ladies.  All  our  continual  torment  is  to  think,  and  with  great  reaeoar 

that  when  the  holy  &then  m  tired  of  one,  they  put  her  to  death  $  for  tfa^  new 

niUronthehawdofbe^gdieoomed  by  aendmg  out  of  the  house  any  of  onr 
oompankns.* 

Hie  Tictun  whose  rtory  is  here  narrated,  was  saved  and  liberated  by  tbeFrencIl 
invasion  under  Aapokon.  The  extracts  quoted  are  taken  froni  a  work  entitled 
*The  Inquisition,"  pubhshedin  Dublin,  in  1849. 

3.  Page  7.  The  word  ''Bull,"  as  apphed  to  a  papal  rescript,  is  derived  fhrni 
the  huUa^  or  seal  appended  by  a  silken  cord  to  the  jin^^^mffit. 

4»  Paged.  Pope  Gregory  saw  some  Eafj^  is^v^  fa  tnaiyf .pl^^^  ^ 
Bome;  struek  by  their  beaufy,  he  asked  them  who  they  wete?  "Angles.*^ 
«  Verily  you  axe  migd$.  Whence  come  ye  r  "  From  Deira."  (One  of  the  Anglo- 
eiaam  kingdoms).  "  Then  your  land  shall  be  delivered  from  the  wrath  of  God— 
de  Deiira,  (Dthaj.  "^^Tio  is  your  king  ?"  "Ella,"  Then  HaU-eU-iyah  shaU 
be  sung  in  his  kmgdom.  Easter  was  named  from  being  synchronic  with  the  te- 
tival  of  the  Saxon  diety  Easire,  probably  identical  with  the  fhoenidan  Aeiarie. 
It  is.worthy  of  remark  that  the  erosa  did  not  originate  with  GhristiaaB  as  a  t^^igum 
qnnbolf  it  haintigbeen  that  of  the  Assyrian  goddess. 

e.  FSB0e  IL  It  is  a  remarkable  ftot  that  what  litUe  cmlisatiou  and  learning 
edsted  m  England,  undw  the  Saxon  clmrcli  had  Ueu  brought  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Aidau  uf  lona,  and  the  Irishman,  Fiirseus,  were  it«  sourcei.  The 
EngUsh  went  to  Ireland  to  learn  Christianity.  Aidan  had  fixed  tiie  Iforthem  fie^ 
in  the  Isle  of  Lindisfarn,  and  was  sucoeededin  652  by  Einan.  Aflarwnxds,  thft 
dispute  about  Easter  arose  nnder  CohDan.  Ku^  Oewy  convoked  •  eoandlhi 
theNunneiyofilild%nearWhi%,todefcidetheqnestMm.  Cohaan, and Ceadda, 
Bishop  of  the  East  Sams,  and  Os^vy,  appeared  for  the  Scottish  party.  The 
Romanisto  were  represented  by  Agilbert,  Bishop  of  Pans;  James  the  Deacon,  * 
disdlde  of  Riulmus;  Agathon  aad  ^^'ilfred,  Romish  Priests;  and  Enfle^ 
Osw) 's  Quccii.  A  tremendous  scene  ensued;  but  Colman  and  the  Sootdi  wm 
beaten,  and  Avithdrew  mto  Scotland.  It  is  an  instructive  flwft  to  twee  from 
Bource,  the  continuous  hostility  between  the  Soettash  and  ChnioheiL  ritual 
iag  its  ecclesiastical  feud  down  to  the  picsent  day,  .  -> 

A  difi^  notifle  of  the  most  emhient  men  of  the  Saxon  Churcli  :m  v  he  accept- 
•ble.  Theodore,  the  second  Archbishop  of  ICant^bury,  appointed  by  toe 
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iras  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  a  learned  nuui^lie  was  suoeeeded  by  WSStk» 
waid,  the  first  Saxon  Primate.  Tat  win  and  Northeliu  loiluwed,  aud  Cuthbert, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  741.  Archbishop  Odo  had  been  a  warrior,  and  when  a 
bishop,  fought  by  the  side  of  King  Athelstau ;  the  Bishop  of  bherbom,  with 
hb  quota  of  soldiers,  was  killed  ia  the  camp  of  that  Monarch — ^while  tlie  turbuleol 
Arehtushop  Wolfiten*  wu  iiiipiiMMnd  by  King  £dred,  for  beadu^  a  K«ith« 
nmbrian  insurtectioii.  It  ww  be  wbo  eonfleGiatei  Dnnsttti  to  bii  ownMe  «^ 
(fimterbuzy,  and  when  reprimanded,  said  tbe  Boly  Gbost  bad  made  bim  do  ik« 
^  Cfansttanity,"  sa^  s  Dr.  Southe^',  in  tbe  days  of  Dunstan,  was  aa  much  a  ffyt/Um 
of  priestcraft  as  that  wiuch  at  tliia  day  prevails  in  Hindostan  and  Thibet.'*  Tte 
history  of  Dunstan  will  exemplify  this.  He  was  born  of  noble  parents,  Heor&taa 
and  Cynethr^'th,  near  Glastonbtir}',  in  Somersetshire,  m  tiie  year  925.  When  a 
boy,  while  delirious  with  fever,  he  started  from  his  couch,  fancying  he  waspursuadl 
hy  dc^ga — and  seizing  a  stick,  fled  ^  imsginaiy  &es.    Ckossiiig  tha 

biUs,  be  readied  a cburph  atnigbt&U^  wbieb  beiqg  under  icfouv  be  ran  vp  tbe 
acsffelding,  descended  unbnrt  inside,  and  fell  aiieep.  AwaUi^  Jiext  morning,  bo 
wtmdered  where  he  was,  aroused  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  occurrence  watf 
changed  "by  his  friends  into  the  rairacle  of  angels  descending  to  protect  him  from 
theDeyil,  bursting  the  roof  of  the  church,  and  landing  hiui  safely  on  the  pavement ' 
After  this,  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbux} ,  introduced  him  at  court,  where 
bis  superior  learning  and  acquixeme&ts  caused  bim  to  be  aocosed  of  magic— aa^ 
be  was  forced  to  fly*  Itisnotprobabletbattbeyontblent  binisdf  attlwtim^ 
any  priestly  deceptions ;  on  tbe  contxary,  be  appears  to  bave  bad  an  abbosrMe  of 
Ihe  ecclesiastical  life^  wbieh  was  only  strengtbsned  by  bis  beeombg  deeply  ena* 
meored  of  a  young  girl,  w  hom  he  married,  despite  tbe  opposition  of  his  Iriends  and 
relatives.    He  uas  now  exposed  to  siwh  a  system  of  persecution,  on  the  ground  of 
hii>  marriage,  as  being  contrary  to  monastic  institutions,  his  family  desiiiag 
him  to  embrace  the  church,  that  his  constitution  for  the  time  sunl.  under  the  ij\f 
flictuw— his  wife  was  torn  from  him  and  he  fell  d|tngerously  iU*  He  was  loQg' 
Mat  be  recoTCred;  and  when  at  last  be  did,  he  arose  from  bia  bed  [a  fierce* 
btoken  hearted,  gloomy  fanatic.  Leaving  bis  home  and  kindred*  be  dug^  wicb  big 
own  bands,  a  grave  behind  tbe  wall  of  a  ehurcb:  it  was  five  feet  toog,  two  wide, 
flrar  feet  above  the  ground,  and  deep  enough  to  stand  upright  in;  a  little  hole  left 
at  the  top  for  air — ^he  placed  a  forge  inside,  and  day  by  day,  as  woU  as  in  the  deep 
^ence  of  midnight,  his  hammer  was  always  heard  sounding  steadily,  except  whea  • 
laid  aside  to  say  his  ori.sons.     One  night  the  neighbourhood  was  alarmed  by  a 
fearful  howling,  and  the  crowd  was  told  that  the  Devil  had  been  looking  in  tbrou^ 
tbe  Utile  bole  at  the  top^  tempting  bim;  wbeieopon  Dunstan  bad  eeiaed  him  bjf 
tbe  nose  with  bis  red  hot  pincers,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  fiend  bad  been  the  sound 
tbit  bad  disturbed  the  vicinage.  Whether  this  was  an  intentional  imposturo  or 
1»!ietber  Dnnstan  had  been  the  dupe  of  his  own  maddened  miud,  and  thus  saluted 
Some  unlucky  boor,  who  had  ventured  in  the  dark  to  peep  in  at  the  air  hole,  the 
circumstance  brought  him  such  immense  celebrity,  that  he  was  fuMhwith  invited  to 
reappear  at  court.   He  left  his  grave  to  revisit  as  a  conqueror  that  palace  frofflr 
which  he  bad .  fled  for  bis  life.  Honor  was  now  showered  upon  him.  He 
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iMie  Alibol  of  OlaMoBlMny,  obtained  a  new  efaarter  ia  944,  and  mtored  tlw  abbcf 
wiifreoedeiited  tpkndov.  Wketherit  waatfasglomiiyaaeetieqpniit  Mluid 
tan  lonwd  in  bb  bntae,  or  nlMdier«  bafing  been  bimaolf  loni  from  tbe  enjoyMit  «f 
awnciiBc  bftppbaia,  be  gradged  ito  poaaeasioo  by  another  (and  tbe  reader  «f  the 

Imman  heart  will  be  inclined  to  credit  this  explanation),  he  now  waged  an  impla- 
cablt?  v.;ir  against  the  raanied  clergy,  and  tried  to  establish  celibacy  in  the  church. 

effect  it»  he  called  ofer  bis  terrible  allies,  the  Benedictioes,  and  introduced  (bem 
telQ  bis  mosaitery.  Tbia  formidable  militia  naa  apread  throughout  the  couotfy^  nnd 
DwHtm  was  Its  chief  and  leadar.  Uia  power  roae  wilfa  rapidity  $  and,  acenuns 
f  n  bli  ambition  all  faitermeditte  sCepa,  be  lefnaed  tbe  aee  of  Winchester,  wbnn 
MtnA,  sayings  8t.  Peter  in  a  virfon  bad  pmmiaed  Idm  the  primacy.  He  iMe» 
iKMref er,  made  Bithop  of  WofceMer  and  of  London  at  tbe  aame  time.  A  enrione 
^^nmmetancc  now  occurred  that  increased  the  superstitious  awe  with  uhich  he  was 
siirrotinded ;  he  prognosticated  the  appvoacliincr  death  of  Kini;  Edreil,  nnd  the  pro- 
fhecf  came  true.  The  beautiful  young;  Kd\\y  mounted  the  throne,  and  Dunstan 
lorced  him  to  cstabliih  the  Benedictine  dwd^dine  and  celibacy  among  the  cleigj. 
Tim  most  teniUe  aceoce  of  ndaeiy  ensned-xeeuntleaa  hetttewevebroken-^onDtleaa 
liomee  made  deaolalei  bnt  ubile  tbe  wife  was  torn  firom  the  huoband,  tbe 
fnne  was  Uft  to  the  prieat  Perhaps  tbe  mengeinl  spirit  of  l>nnslan  here  again 
tiiomphed  when  inflicting  tlmt  anfnbib  wbicb  had  been  heaped  npon  bimtelf ;  if  ao^ 
thai  spirit  received  a  still  more  fearful  sati^fuction. 

King  Kdwy  had  married  the  lovely  l^lgivu^  a  btautilul  Princcf^s  of  the  blood 
royal,  and  happinesji  crowned  their  wedded  life.  Ancient  ballads  long  celebrated 
tbar  beantiea  and  their  virtues.  The  gloomy  churchman  could  not  beartlieflpee-' 
iMfle,  and  eoigointly  wltb  Archbisbop  Odo,  denounced  tbeur  nnion,  on  the  gronuid 
tfmttheFrinoemirasasMondorthirdeoasittof  berbnaband.  At  tbe  coronating 
tetqnet,  tbe  King,  scarcely  beyond  the  years  of  boyhood,  disgusted  at  tbe  crtesw 
iLiid  drunkenness  of  his  pwlates  and  nobles,  retired  to  the  room  of  his  wife  and 
mother.  Udo,  Dunstan,  and  hh  relative,  Cynesius,  stirred  up  the  guests  at  the 
^apposed  insult,  and  Odo  ordered  Duustan  and  Cynesius  to  fetch  the  fugitive  back. 
Xhey  entered  the  Queen's  chamber,  and,  maddened  by  the  scene  of  tranquil  hap* 
finess,  called  Elgiva  a  strumpet,  and,  wantonly  insulting  the  King,  dragged  lum 
tek  to  lihe  ball  of  tiot  and  debancbery  The  braTe  boj  was  not,  bowerer,  to  be 
crashed  ibus  easily,  and  indignant  at  the  outrage  ofifered  to  bis  wiib  and  luseram^ 
:Sieensed  Dnnstan  of  malversation  in  administering  tbe  treasnry  under  King  Edred. 
The  fliuht  of  Dunstan  speal«s  sutliclcntly  for  his  guilt— and  tbe  rebellious  Prelate 
dejj  ivt  d  id' lilt,  honors  and  emoluments,  is  condemned  to  banishment.  But  he  ia 
supported  l>y  Archbishop  Odo,  th^  entire  Benedictine  order,  and  even  the  rcnCr- 
adde  Chanci  1!  i  Turketil  throws  the  weight  of  his  influence  in  the  scale.  The 
sH|mmtition  of  the  age  waa  far  too  strong  to  resist,  the  old  nimeles  of  Dnaaiaa 
wee  on  every  tongue,  and  yonogEdwy,  battling  ftr  freedom,  was  utterly  abandoMil 

■ 

ijbis  clergy,  Ids  nobles,  and  bis  people^  The  fierce  Odo  dissolved  his  mafifcige 

wlOk  Elgiva,  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  the  palace,  and  tbe  Queen  haviug  been 
aeised^  and  her  face  hraiided  with  red-li  Jt  iron  to  mar  her  fatal  beauty^  v^aa^Jtgtid^ 
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Mf  €mwd  off  to  bamtoent  mtlniMid.  -  fiiirjfMno  imnr    M^Hi  scMitrp 
«di6iid  the  poloM*  mk  iiilQioli  to^tt|>pftft  tho.-  ihiw ;  be  to  obliged  to  pomot  • 
«A.^OBee(  bn^nctare  beeled  Ibe  mmde  of  Blgifa;  she  eroised-ftom  Ii^Mid»' 
■Mmjwured  ie  all  her  pievtous  beauty  at  GHoueeeter,  and  thiew  herself  into  tbe  ansa 
'«tf  her  huiband.    He  was  unable  to  protect  her — she  fell  into  the  Lauds  of  the 
liumfin  fiendg  the  priest  Sf  Ht  after  hev;  they  tore  her  away,  and  cut  the  nerves  and 
snuscles  of  hei-  legs,  that  she  might  wander  from  their  yeng^eance  no  more.    In  a 
state  of  extreme  torture,  i^he  lingered  for  a  &w  dife»  end  diedl   The  people^-  led 
bj  their  priestSt  applaude  I  the  act!   Bat  the  tragedy  wee  not  coatpileted-,ye^ 
ItaMa  stirred  up  the  men  of  Meseia  and  Nef^mmbria  to  lerolt,  and  pioeleiin 
"EAgWt  a  inere  ohild,  the  brother  of  Bdwy,  King.   Edwy  was  exeemmitti0tli4» 
^rth  and  Hearen  were  shut  a^inst  him,  according  to  the  belief  of  that  remorse-: 
Itjs's  pnest— the  cu^Loiii  ol  that  fjarbaric  age  :— and  he  died,  one  hi-itoriun  says  by 
haad  ol  ati  Hssasshi — at  least  by  the  acts  of  that  aissassin,  Daustan.  The  latter 
was  now  made  Bishop  of  Westminster,  and  after  Odo's  decease.  Archbishop  ol 
<Sanieibwy.   He  pubiioly  praised  the  murder  of  £d\vy'and  Elgiva  as  a  meriteri': 
«us  aoty  and  told  the  peopk  he  saw  derUs  daaetijg  over  the  body  of  the  lafiM 
Prioee,  who  would  have  dragged  him  mto  Hell,  had  he  not  intevoeded  {Otkerpii 
8iO»  370). 

.  Dirostau'fl  hisantty  now  broke  all  beoncle.    He  daimed  to  he  in  constant  id* 

twcourse  with  Heaven.  At  his  coiisecraLiuii  he  cauged  a  tame  dove  to  alight  on 
his  head,  and  said  it  was  the  Holy  Gh;>3t.  He  dec];ti  ed  that  Christ  liad  espoused 
his  mother ;  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  her  solemn  marriage  to  the  King 
9tf  Heaven,  and  thiit  all  the  eternal  choirs  joined  in  joyou<;  hymns,  teaching  him  an 
aoBtihem. on  the  occasion,  which  he  had  publialy  perloniied  {AeiaSS*  Mwik*i» 
4»p.  3S6^(hh§mg^  373).  King  Bdgar  was  his  tool»  pedmps  a  mm  Ucenti#1if 
tpaat  never  lived,  .Among  many  other  crimci^  he  violated  and  canned  off  Wulfirith* 
Si  noble  nnn,  and  the  ehurehman  who  had  caused  the  murder  of  Elgiva  and  the 
il&uh  of  Edwy,  for  itiarrviiig  a  third  cousin,  punished  the  sin  of  Edgar  by  njerely 
forbid dinu: him  to  wear  his  crown  on  slate  occasions,  for  seven  years;  these  seven 
jfears  the  iving  spent  in  shame'ess  vice.  The  secular  clergy  were  now  everywhere 
Cixpelled,  and  r^piai  -d  by  Benedictines.  When  Edgar  died»  and  during  the  mioo- 
«iljf  of  Edward,  Dunstan  ruled  both  church  and  state  with  sovereign  auihoTi|y-~> 
jbtttit  at  last,  his  power  began  to  wane,  the  nobility  were  alienated^  and  he  was 
'fyxeed  to  meet  bin  enemiee  at  the  Council  at  Colne,  u&  H^tshive.  Here  he  thought 
to  restore  bis  influence  by  a  miracle.  The  greater  part  of  the  nobility  wereassembled 
jn  an  upper  chamber  ;  the  Primate  sat  oh  an  arm-chair,  with  his  personal  Mends,  at 
/>iie  end  ol  tljc  roDui ;  he  told  his  accusers  to  speak,  and  in  reply  merely  said, 
"Christ shall  jndire  between  us.'*  At  the  words,  the  entire  floor,  except  that  part 
jvhere  Dunstun  a  id  his  allies  were  sitting,  fell  into  the  abyss  below  ;  many  of  the 
^etading nobles  were  killed  on  the  spot, the  Prelate's  chaur  alone  remained  unmoved; 
Inic  the- device  availed  him  liitle-^hia  power  was  gone — ^he  retarned  to  his  see,  and 
Javod  in  gloomy  solitude. 

lo  983,  ten  years  after  the  massacre  of  Colne,  he  died,  in  the  midst  of  fierce 
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^mnhfiUMtk^  bequeathed  to  tut  Btnedictiaet^i  tkeewted,  and  the  leenlflr 
cbigy  fatleMlMrtaadii^  Imgwflk,  dpiHlalMl^  «kI  tebDsyvd  Ike  Mimw 
VtaenthepaftvtordeMhk  Ini  M  Mftei  three  tiwi  to  <he  iiiliwg,  a* 
iftevt  tD  he  tfaoileted  te  Hmfen*  A  W0tit  4ieliie4  thet  nvltitsidee-iiC  eiahuipriK: 

entered  the  room  from  all  si4ee»  iritfi  ore<mis  of  gfold,  to  fetch  bim ;  bat  DunsUifft 
said  he  was  not  read?  ;  so  they  weut,  promising  to  return  on  Saturday  (  Yepfs,  t. 
l^fP»  120.)  Tliev  came,  according'  to  their  promise;  at  liis  funeral  the  pajple  tore- 
^imr  faces  with  grief,  aad  the  departed chttgcbman  was  cbronicitd  as  a  aahit  o&tho 
aniflter-roll  of  HwmL 

After  SC»  DwMtiD,  the  eaij  nwiahiif  neHihiliriei  cC  Ae  Saaum  ehndLwM 
AMgii^BiifaapofSeoiet^SiikiMef  Wil^  vha  e^yeM 

dl  iMriic  eeiMU  ifftufrg  to  aitouMkw  tfaeie  met*  AUhds.  the  rfnfMhto 
Becta^  end  Asser,  the  ftieed  ^ AlfeBd,  aw  almeat  die  eriy  men  ef  leenHaf  who  caeir 
•Mims  relief  on  the  bhu  k  history  of  the  Saxoii  church  during  the  long  period  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  aiul^  aa  one  of  the  List  feats  of  this  church,  under  Edwardr 
the  Cooiesiior,  the  Priiaate  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  when  de<* 
fteted  in  a  |N>titical  intrigufl^  Imght  their  way  aui  oL  the  town,  mmn^Bft  ead  hiUi» 
i^rett  lAo  hwicd  their  rannige* 

7.  Page  A»8eliii»  honi  at  Aosta,  in  FiedmoDt»  was  the  second  KdiMB 
MMsbap  olCantefbvrf.  Hie  ittedwaiief » Lanftene,  an  Itritohy  Mrtlt»  tws  a 
taraed  maD,  but  be^^iad  lUe^  neSaWeoniy  finr  a  fioleot  dispute  abont  precedence 
iPPHh  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  a  canon  of  Baycux,  and  tor  a  lawsuit  with  Odo» 
Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  J^arl  of  Kent,  for  twtnty-five  estates !  WilUain  Rufua 
made  Auseim  Archbishop  of  Canlecbary,  the  see  haviog  been  TSBaat  some  year% 
Willkm  pocketing  the  revenues ;  bat  before  the  ffhsnrhwtaa  spsoM  accept  tbe 
effiee,he6tif«Uiled£ovth«ieeei|»tefthefsaiiaeoB»l^  DneMttsb 
dwogh  posMed  ei  •«■#  good  qiMdkto^  im  eao  el  tfae  nssst  fnmoboui  sad 
Sligioai  th«t  er er  bold  authadtr.  He  bsgast^  a  dispute  wlA  aoothar  dignitary^ 
ae  toivbether  tfie  lattor  had  a  tiglit  to  eonseerate  churches.  His  next  qiKiirei 
was  about  the  Pope,  two  rival  PuutiUs  beiriL^  in  the  iii.ld.  Anselm  supported 
Urban  the  Second,  the  King  recognised  Clemeiit  the  Ihird.  After  this  he  begaa 
to  attack  tiie  clergy  (and  this  was  the  best  trait  ia  his  charaeter)  for  their  iv»  . 
moralitgr  and  vice :  but  the  elergy  demwred,  reooaaoed  hha  ior  hie  fefonniiig 
propenritiesi  and  pabUely  i^odiiled  htat  at  the  CeoBeil  of  RoetinghMn  GseOe. 
no  next  dieimte  wae^  ae  to  wlkete  ha  ehoiM  feoaire  the  pSk  fiom  tlie  Pope  or 
Kteg-ihe  queitum  of  the  inveetilBte  that  distraeted  the  coBtiaeiH  of  Europe, 
At  last  Ae  matto'was  thas  eompromised :  the  Pope's  legate  was  to  take  the  pall 
to  Canterbury,  lay  it  on  the  altar,  step  aside,  and  Anselm  lift  it  with  his  own 
hands,  as  though  receiving  it  from  St.  Peter  himself,  which  was  accordingly  dpae 
with  great  ponip,  in  June,  1095.  Bat  though  Anselm  could  findicate  the  snrpliee- 
question  of  that  day,  he  did  Dot  indicate  the  Qespd  of  peace  and  tootherff  tovg^  ^ 
forheaentdoOmenof  hisowntohdp^^lliaminb&WelehoBmpaigB.  Th»mm 
however^  were  so  wretchedly  equipped,  that  the  King  coneidered  it  an  iaeiBtll,  eail 
thieatened  proeeedinge.  Anselin  appealed  to  the  clergy  for  help— but,  ia  im  • 
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emergency^  they  bad  not  forgotten  flut  he  had  InvdghecE  ngt&ttst  thi^  liieet. 
Hiey  answered  his  appeal  by  saying,  **  We  know  you  to  tit  n,  Tery  holy  and  religioua 
man,  and  that  your  conversation  is  wholly  in  Heaven  j  but  as  for  ourselves,  we 
must  confess  that  our  relations  and  secular  interests  are  a  clog  upon  us,  inaf^much 
that  we  cannot  rise  up  to  those  seraphic  flights,  nor  trample  on  the  world  with* 
the  noble  contempt  that  you  do."  Repudiated  by  his  own  order,  Ansehn  fled  to 
B4>iiie  for  piotectfam,  bat  Pope  Urban  took  a  large  bribe  ttcm  tfie  BSng,.  md 
aill<»wed  the  quarrel  to  deep.  Meanwhfle  mUaam  dietf;  Eenrf  Ibe  Ftnt  me* 
eeeded  bim.  Ansdm  fetnmed»  and  the  minister  of  tboFrinee  of  Peace  led  a  large 
force  into  the  field  to  help  Henry  in*  resisting  the  t^gbtful  claim  of  his  own  bro- 
tber«  Robert.  He  even  rode  through  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers,  exhorting  them  to 
£ght  bravely ;  but  the  battle  being  delayed  for  some  davf,  he  was  principally  con- 
QOned  in  bringing;  about  an  amicable  arrangement.  Then  the  investiture-qnarrel 
recommenced.  Henry  sent  three  bishops  to  Pascal  the  Second,  Tvbotben  occiipiod 
liho  Pai^  ebair ;  Anselm  sent  two  monks.  Paacal  gare  an  answer  adrene  to  tfta 
King*;  but  tbe  tbree  bSabopa,  lo  please  Henry,  swore  <m  <ftefr  epUeepatkamrt9 
«  Ue  and  ftldfied  the  decision  of  tbe  PontiflT.  Anselm,  Ibrions,  fled  to  Rome,  fhM 
resided  at  Lyons,  and  afterwards  yisited  the  Princessr  Adela  in  Normandy.  thvLS 
he  took  care  of  his  iiock.  The  people  complained  of  his  absence ;  monks  and 
aufiragans  wrote  to  him  of  "  the  lameut.iljle  coudition  of  the  diocese,  that  all  was 
^olence  and  injustice ;  the  consecrated  virgins  were  violated,  priests  were  marrying 
ligbt  and  lef||  and  the  diocese  was  one  scene  of  odions  violence  and  rapine.** 
Avialin^  in  letnrn,  contented  himself  witb  tbieatesing  to  ezeonmronicate  the  King; 
Imt,  at  last,  tbe  matter  was  compromised—he  came  back— «nd  directly  fell  into 
'«  quarrel  about  supremacy  with  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Toit,  in  tbe  miditel 
which  he  died,  1105.  Miracles  sanctified  his  obsequies.  There  was  a  divine 
flow  o£  balsam,  and  the  stose  coflin  being  too  shaTlow,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
drew  his  crezier  across  the  departed  saint,  when  the  body  immediately  contracted 
to  the  requisite  dimensions    (Acta  Sand,  April  2,  839). 

The  next  man  of  note  springing  from  the  English  chnrch,  was  Nicholas  Break- 
spere,  wbo^  under  tbe  name  of  Adrian  the  Fonrtb,  mounted  the  Papa!  tbrone,  tb« 
only  Engliibnian  who  ever  attained  that  dignity.  He  wan  «n  ambitknv  tyfiiif« 
'pnncipaQy  known  to  us  by  tbe  fiimons^ull,  granting  Ireland  to  Henry  the  Second-* 
the  most  fatal  Irish  bull  ever  perpetrated.  In  this  document,  "  Adrian,  Bishop, 
•  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  his  dear  Son  in  Christ,  the  illustnous  King  of 
England,  sendeth  greeiing  and  apostolical  benediction."  After  alluding  to  the 
projected  Irish  expeditions^  the  Pope  continues;  "we,  therefore,  being  willing  to 
assist  you  in  this  pious  and  laudible  design,  and  consenting  to  yonr  petition^  do 
giant  yon  fullUberty  to  nikke  a  descent  upon  that  istand,  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
bocdiia  of  the  nhurch."  Henry  bad  promised  Peter's  pence  for  e? ery  house  ba 
.  became  lord  ofsr  in  Ireland.  Strange,  that  the  people  whose  wiongs'originated  «t 
the  hands  of  Papacy,  should  be  some  of  its  most  bigotted  adherents. 

The  Roman  church  continued  in  obscure  magnificence,  until  A'Beukett,  one  of 
the  ijnost  extraordinary  chuxchmsn  of  any  country^  who  was  born  in  1119.  Ho 
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was  aiAde  Anehdeaeoii  of  CantMrbmy  by  hii  paUoB,  Archbishop  Theobald,  who 
introdoced  him  to' the  Kiag«  The  laitb  made  him  High  Chancellor  in 
Provost  of  Beverley,  Dean  of  Hastings,  and  Constable  of  the  Tower,  besides  giving 

hini  the  two  great  baronies  of  Eye  and  Berkham.  A' Beckett  now  assumed  the 
die^a  of  a  eourtier  and  the  splendour  of  a  prince.  He  liuiUed,  dra  nk,  traracd,  and 
debauched  with  the  King,  His  table  and  furniture  exceeded  everything  yet  seen 
ia  EngUnd;  hisgorgeooa  levees  and  festivals  amazed  the  country,  while  the  poor 
were  actually  rotting  on  the  land«  In  IIM,  he  made  a  campaign  with  Heniy,i]i 
his  expedition  against  Thoalouse,  and  fought  personaUyi  cartyhig  oTer 700  lo^igbtt 
at  his  own  charge.  In  subsequent  wers  on  Ihe  fiontiers  of  Normandy,  be  main- 
tained 1,200  hnights  and  4,000  of  their  tiaint  during  forty  days,  leadhtg  in  poiob 
the  sieg'c  of  several  placcB.  He  \>as  made  Afchbi^liop  in  1162,  alTectiug  or  feelin|^ 
great  reluctance  to  accept  the  dignity,  From  that  inoai  f  nt  a  change  came  over 
him  ;  he  maintained  the  iiame  external  splendour,  bat  resigned  the  chancellorship 
and  mortified  his  flash.  He  wore  saclcclotlt  next  his  skin,  and  made  it  only  the 
the  4ioie  visible  by  ostentatiously  pretending  to  conceal  it.  This  garb  was  changed 
flo  seldom,  that  it  filled  with  dirt  and  vermin.  Hs  lacerated  his  bodyi.  breswi  and 
water  mixed  with  hitter  herbs,  formed  his  diet,  •  firery  day  he  washed,  the  i$et  of 
thirteen  beggars,  and  recited  prayers  or  read  holy  books  whenever  seen  in  public. 
Tluia  King  Henry,  who  thouifht  he  had  a  ]nj  )n  companion  and  obsequious  tool  for 
an  Archbishop, suddenly  t  )iintl  1  imselfcoiilroiited  by  a  stern  churchman  andanew- 
born  saiuL*  At  this  time  two  Popes  fought  for  the  apostolical  chair,  and- 
Octavins  besieged  Alexander  the  Third  for  sevetal  days  in  St.  Peter's  Church. 

The  Council  of  Tonrs,  at  which  A'Beckett  made  an  eminent  figure,  settled  tb^* 
idiapute ;  and,  having  thus  gaiueil  the  support  of  the  church  and  fbe  superatttioaof 
the  people,  die  Archbishop  prepnred  to  attack  the  crown  and  the  law.    lie  went 
to  work  systematically  ;  he  luul  cvldecily  made  up  his  mind  for  a  quarrel ;  he  had 
predetermined  to  have  no  conciliation,  and  to  make  no  compromise;  he  was  re^ 
solved  to  stake  the  cross  against  the  sceptre ;  he  fought  till  he  stood  single-handed  ^ 
,but,  it  must  be  confessed,  most  pertinaciously  did  he  light  that  field.  ^  fie  be-, 
gan  his  aggression  by  bringing  actions  against  noblemen  and  others,  on  |iretettcejOf  , 
their  holding  lands  belonging  to  the  church;  and  claimed  for  the  clergy  mm|^, 
tion  from  the  law  in  criminal  cases,  and  even  in  civil  suits.  Strengthened  by  J& 
example,  the  clergy  renounced  all  subordbation  to  the  magistrate.  We  have  seen  ' 
that,  in  Dunstan's  time,  the  secular  clergy  were  debauehed  and  dissolute  in  the  [ 
extreinc  :  the  Benedictines  superseded  them  by  pretending,  perhaps  by  practising, 
superior  sanctity  and  austerity.  As  soon  as  they  had  triumphed,  they  became/, . 


•  An  amoting  story  is  told  of  one  of  their  rroUos  :  the  King  and  A'Beekfltt  ont  day  tiOlmg  «ali> 
together,  met  s  T»oor  old  bet;;^?.  **  Christian  charity  says,"  observed  the  Monareh ,  "  Itaftt  btetoa 

two  coat's  we  sliould  imptirt  to  him  that  hath  none."    A'I5ucVett  atfreed,  *'  Well,  then,  let's  pra«-"** 
tiso  U.  •  s  iiii  Henry,  ar.d  pulled  off  lu»  Chaucellot'a  splendid  coat  of  scarlvt  and  ermine.  A 
MruK«l.'  iiisuod,  and  AH  <  ktit  to  a  void  being  pulled  off  his  horse,  was  fain  to  let  the  coal  go.  which 
the  Kiug  g:ivu  to  the  aatoniaheU  beggar,  while  the  eourUv  piigst  rode  homp,  nU^M.^^iUw^  ilta 
compulHry  benevoleaee.  *  f  ^*      ^.-er--^  ^ 

•  ■ 
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aslMd^  far  ^  lowtd power  heUer  ^an  pham%  hUpSeqmitre heOer  ^an  CfodJ* 
Holy  orders  became  a  protection  fur  all  sorts  of  sins  and  crimes,  things  by  the 
time  of  A'Beckett,  ecclesiastics  had  certainly  multiplied  in  England  ;  most  of  the 
clergy  were  men  of  very  loose  characters,  and  crimes  of  the  deepcRt  dye,  murders, 
^trocities,  robberies,  and  rapes  were  committed  with  impunity.  Thus^  in  tlie  case 
aUaded  to  in  the  text,  when  a  clerk  of  ^^^orccstcrshire  debauched  a  genCleman'SB 
danghter  and  aflerwaids  miordeied  the  &ther,  and  Ihe  King  demanded  tbe  criminal^  , 
A*Bedketk  trdbaed  to  deli? er  him  up,  asserting  tliat  fBe  censure  of  the  church  super* 
aeded  the  King's  authority,  and  ^was,  itself,  auAcient  punishment.  The  entift 
clergy  rallied  around  the  Primate  with  enthusiasm  (what  a  contrast  to  their  conduct 
under  Anselra  !) ;  but  King  Henry  was  an  opponent  worthy  even  of  A' Beckett,  and 
summoned  A'BeckcU  to  meet  him  at  Woodstock,  The  King's  energy  took  the 
Frimate  by  surprise,  and  he  promised  to  obey  the  royal  custom^'*  with  a  jesoiati^ 
eal  clause  of    saving  the  privileges  of  his  order." 

The  Primata  not  ohserying  his  promise,  JKing  Henry,  three  months  after,  called 
a  great  conYention  of  hoth  clergy  and  hUy  to  meet  at  Clarendon*  (it  waa  a 
master-stroke  of  policy  to  job  the  laity  in  the  Council) ;  and,  accordingly,  the  fol« 
lowing  articles,  called  the  Constitutions  of  Clarcmlon,  were  agreed  to : — 1 .  Clergy- 
men accused  of  crimes  against  the  laws,  were  to  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts.  2.' 
Laymen  were  not  to  be  tried  in  the  spiritual  courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable 
witnesses.  3.  The  King  was  to  be  the  final  judge  in  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual 
a|peala.  4.  archbishopa  and  bishops  were  to  be  regarded  aa  barons,  and  hound 
to  contrihute,  like  otbeia  of  the  same  lanh,  to  the  public  buTdens,  5.  No  eccleti- 
aatic  was  to  leave  the  kingdom  without  the  King's  leare;  and  gooda  fmtSaUd  to 
tile  King  were  not  to  he  protected  in  churches  or  churchyards.  6.  All  ecelesias* 
tical  dignities  were  to  be  in  the  King's  hands.  7.  All  €C(  lesiastieal  tenants  in 
capite  (i.  e.  holding  lands  directly  fio  ii  the  c^o^^n)  should  follow  tlic  King's  cus- 
toms, and  sue  and  be  sued  before  the  King's  judges.  There  were  nine  other  arti- 
cles orie<^^  importance.  To  the  obseryance  of  these  constitutions  A*Beckett  swore 
on  the  Gk>spel8»  and  put  hia  seal  to  the  document;  hut  scarcely  had  he  done  ao  ' 
ffe  he  broke  hia  oath  and  forfeited  his  pledges.  Escaped  to  France»  he  incited 
the  King  to  make  war  agwnat  England.  All  Europe  wasmoredhy  the  wrath  of 
tina  ambitious  churchman.  From  Vlzelay  he  excommunicated  all  the  King'a 
friends,  their  wires,  children,  and  servants,  to  eyerlasting  damnation.  The  cere- 
mony and  ilie  curse  are  appalling.  It  is  ni^ht  in  the  church  of  Vizelay,  the  dwk 
robed  ministrauls  stand  in  solemn  rows  along  the  choir,  the  Bishop  mounts  the 
•titpa  of  the  altar  \  suddenly  the  pealing  anthem  ceases,  ererything  is  still  as  death; 
4ie  priests  hold  bumlDg  torchea  roaod  A'Beckett ;  suddenly  their  cioaaea  ate  in* 
^ited^  e?ery  torch  extinguished,  it  is  utter  datkneas,  and  a  dreadful  voice  eomeU 
yonnng  through  the  gloem^  flaught  with  the  following  curse  agauiat  the  olgectBof 


*  Clartnd^n  fron  a  camp  of  CoastantUit  Chloras.'— qf  MlcAttitr, 
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anger  :  Heaven  shall  be  as  brass  to  them,  earth  as  iron ;  the  one  shall  reject  their 
fioulS)  the  other  their  bodies.  God  shall  inflict  them  with  hunger  and  thirst, 
p9Terty,  want,  cold  and  fswetf  Bcalbs,  ulcers,  itch,  blindness,  and  madness ;  elect 
fhem  litom  their  homes,  consume  theii  substance,  nutke  their  wives  widows^  ^bA 
children  orphans  and  beggari.  All  things  belonging  to  them  shall  he  cursed;  tbo 
dog  which  guarded  the  in,  the  cock  which  wakened  them.  None  shall  pity  their 
auficrings,  or  return  and  yi^t  thorn  in  sickne.s<.  Prayers  and  blessings  shall  be  as 
further  curses  to  theni.  Their  dead  bodies  shall  be  cast  aside  for  dogs  and  wolTeff. 
Their  souls  shall  bum  in  fire  everlasting,  w  ith  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Ahirnm,  Jiidas 
and  Pilate,  Anasias  andSaphira,  Nero  and  Tiberius,  Herod  and  Julian,  and  Si« 
non  Magus*  They  shall  he  cursed  at  home  and  abroad,  in  their  goinp  out  mA 
fhdr  comings  in,  in  toiras  and  castles,  fields  and  meadows,  streets  and  public  wayi^ 
l>7  land  and  water,  sleeping  and  waking,  stsndmg,  sitting  and  lying, 
eating,  drinking,  in  their  food  and  sicraraent,  speaking  and  silent,  day  and  nfght, 
eyery  hour,  iii  all  places,  at  all  times,  everywhere  and  always,  in  soul  and  bodjj 
n  all  their  limbs,  jouUs,  and  members,"  every  place  being  specified. 
Contrast  this  with  the  words  of  Christ:  '*Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 

* 

cvrse  yon,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitfol^  qm 
«Dd  persecute  you.'^  (Matk^  5, 44.) 

There  were  seven  formularies  for  the  curse,  which  may  be  seen  in  Martene^  Ss 
Aui,  EttH,  RUihu»t  pp.,  903,  gl  i.  The  object  of  the  curse  was.  a  doomed  outcast ; 

nothioflr  was  left  to  bim  bui  lo  submit  ui  die 

A  tevii])(  rarv  vocouciliation,  httwcver,  ensued,  and  at  Frettevalle,  near  Cbai-tres,  ' 
A  iJecktitt  again  promised  friendship  to  tiie  King,    He  returned  to  England,  bnt^ 
no  sooner  was  he  there,  than  he  virtually  strired  to  raise  an  insurrection.  Once 
more  he  was  compelled  to  fly  $  but  defeat  seemed  only  to  increase  his  hatred  and 
magnify  his  power.  He  had  bearded  the  Khig  singlchanded  at  the  Council  cf^ 
Northampton,  when  his  rety  clergy  had  left  him  in  dismay ;  and  tliough  Ms 
was  in  danger,  seizing  the  great  stlrer  cross  from  his  sacristan,  had  defied  tben  wSt, 
and  marched  ofl',  more  like  a  conqueror  than  a  rebellious  vassal.    Now,  from  i;"lii9 
depths  of  a  monastarayiuFiance,he  launched  liis  excommunications  against  the  King 
himself.    Europe  had  to  witness  an  extraordinary  spectacle :  on  the  one  side,  a 
migkly  iiiog,  his  dominions  surrounded  by  the  ocean  and  the  wilds  of  Scotlandf 
an  army  devoted  to  his  person,  his  shores  guarded  with  armed  diligenee;  on  the 
other,  a  fugitive  monk,  with  no  weapon  1>ut  the  breath  of  his  lips  or  the  stvehe  eC 
his  pen«  The  great  object  of  the  King  was  to  prevent  the  letters  of  exeoamtnil* 
cation  entering  his  dominions.  To  this  end,  all  the  ports  were  guarded,  watefifes 
were  placed  on  ^ill  tlic  coasts,  and  death  was  doomed  to  whoever  should  be  the 
messenger.    Thus  one  man  held  an  entire  empire  in  a  state  of  siege.  Both  parties 
Stood  at  bay  for  some  time;  with  every  day  the  vigilence  of  the  King  increased,  but 
in  vain.  A'poorprostttute,  namedldonea,  whohad turned  a  nun,  offered  to  devotelier 
lifeto  A'Beckett.  for  tho  purpose  of  carrying  the  doomed  letter  into  En^^aad* 
sailed  on  her  fatal  mission— «he  succeededt— and  a  fiagile  g^rl,  the  Tery''MBl0tif 
ffociety,  defeated  an  anointed  Kinir  of  England  on  his  thione.  Vain  weie  idl  lb 


lpi»|MlitMafMiioe-Hliee«M  ODMte  the  hmd,  Uk»^cmm  in  the  hunan 
spmA  «Bd  tecMJ  deeper  evesty  clay,  till  at  last  tbe  dretded  A'Beclcett  himael^ 
followed  on  his  work,  aud  I  he  astonished  and  teiriiied  Kin^  could  but  exclaim: 
•'Have  I  no  friend  to  free  me  from  this  persecutor  ?"  iitzurse,  Tracy,  Brito,  and 
IjCoreriUe,  four  of  the  Icing's  Barons,  unite  to  murder  the  Archbishop.  EFeB  Sim 
Abbot  «f  St  Avfpistme's  ia  Canterbmryt  joint » the  plot.   A'BeoiMit  is  warned  of 

iMmlytes^dai^.  Xlie tar  ndblemoii  lUftMk  hln  at  tbe  alta»-rlbe  toi 
^hea  fifflMidy-^^i,  wilii « cbdi  «r  hit  past  cMTalrv,  the  graj^htaM  Amchmaft 

8tni|fg1eg  in  their  midst,  still  vigorous  in  old  age.  At  last  he  is  stricken  down,  and 
the  fiub-deaoon,  Hugh  of  H  orsea,  lurnamed  "the  lil  Clerk,"  scatters  his  brains  on 
the  pavement  from  the  point  of  his  sweid.  ThVM  fali  A*fiecicet1>  ia  1170*  Bis 
is  one  of  the  most  ewpaaiag  iastaacfls  of  energy  surmoanlin^  opposition.  He 
y^ected^  during  the  eontest,  tbe  most  leasoBable  offers  of  the  £i]ie^-4tU  even  km 
mm  pielates  abaadened  Jiim,  and  the  i«ry  Fope  eppoied  bis  aiadnees  and  ambitiDnr 
tat  la  vaia !  If  be  oonqtiered  in  bis  Jife,  after  his  death  be  triumpiied  dentin. 
Meeteraft  iwasstiB  rampant  at  Caoterbnrjr  (See  Alford,  4,  222).  The  momfng 
after  he  was  killed,  he  lifted  up  his  head,  when  service  was  condnded,  and  uavc  the 
monks  liis  bh.'-ssinrr.  His  eye*  had  been  wounded,  and  the  corp<;c  was  discovored  to 
fattve  received  two  new  oosu,  of  different  colour  or  a  smaller  size.  On  tJic  third  dojf 
ht  T9tefiom  the  isai^  appeared  in  full  pmtijicials  «l  the  aU&r^  and  directed  that  • 
wneftoas  tbe  psalms  sbonld  m  idtttie  be  leetted at  mass,  iaelead  of  bsiog  aiu^ 
At  bis  fefaleiB,  aagds  eW^aasisted.  This  m  swera  to  by  mnn5er«  0/  pmoM 
anong  bis  IbUewers  aad  censioeilois,  as  eys4mlassMf.  At  bs  tondiy  and  befoie  iSm 
tftaf  where  bis  body  lay  in  state,  paralytics  were  cored,  tbe  ksicd  wafted,  Aa 
blind  recoTered  their  sight,  tlic  deaf  heard,  and  llie  dumb  spoke.  He  wag  cano- 
nised a^>  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  the  day  of  his  martyrdom,  the  29tli  of  De- 
oeofther,  was  dedicated  to  his  Tnoinoiy.  Till  his  muitleiers  were  absolved  from  excojaa"* 
BHBneationi  dogs  would  not  take  iood  out  of  their  bands  ( Alford  4,  244),  and  ever 
siller  tbey  Aook  as  witli  pal^,  and  weife  deranged  in  tbetr  minds.  His  plaoa  ai 
Beaven  was  revealed  tobe  Ug^Kribaa  ihat  of  the  prnto-martyr,  Stepheo,  sndaU  ifao 
eiCbCT  myrtyrs.  Lost  membeie  weve  leoowed  at  bis  riutine.  and  ihe  deed,  even  bbsda 
and  beasts  retuviied  to  life.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  diseases  were  aetmly 
cured  at  his  tomb,  and  the  effect  is  ascribed  to  the  force  of  imadnation  and  excite- 
msui,  working  on  the  uorvoas  system.  Here  we  hare  a  case  of  resurrection,  healing 
the  paralytic*  deaf,  diimb^  blind,  and  lame,  restoring  lost  BBmber^,  raising  the  dead, 
tevirifying  even  brate  beasts,  of  viable  angola  aad  cespeceal  miracles  iHnstrathig 
UsfimeRl^aotfiianohsomeandbafbaiviMiaonneeof  aw^  butsntbo 
Inast  of  die  then  mast  poiseifol  kbigdott  of  tbe  world.  In  a  popnlons  eky,  near  a 
TAst  metropolis,  in  the  face  of  an  opposing  and  mighty  nobiHty,  of  a  elepgy  in  paiC 
excommunicated  by  the  raaityi,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  civilised  and  en- 
liLrhteiied  people  of  the  middle  age*?,  end  under  a  i^rcat  k'nnr,  personally  bitter  and 
hostile,  whose  vital  intsmst  was  in  the  dectectiou  oi  imposture !  Yet  tbey  believed ! 
Anditt  these  minute  eane  to  vs  aa  11^  attested  aa  any  Ustorieal  fact$  gm«» 
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Uunid,  and  adauved  histaiiana  nbotd  ihtm»  and  we         tliam  meieij  m» 
mpitha  of  Mir  erauBoii  tense.  By  liii  own  eontempoiaries  A'Be«kntt  was  panl* 

leled  with  Ckriet ;  a  prayer  was  introduced  into  the  aerviee,  by  whieh  ainneia  west 
to  Hcaren  throurrh  liis  merit.  A  jubilee  was  accorded  every  fifty  years,  when  aD 
who  visited  hie  t  *int>,  obtained  plenary  indulcrence.  One  hundred  tbuusand  pUr 
gfims  are  known  to  have  been  present  on  such  an  occasion,  and  the  holiuws  ihcB 
knees  have  worn  on  the  marble  steps  are  visible  to  this  daj.  Cantarbuiy  Cnllw* 
dral  wna  callfd  St  Thomai^a,  bal»  at  the  BalbiinatMii.  hk»  name  was  erased  fnm 
tilt  calender  of  aakta.  AInt  of  bitiMe,tet  i&i^  wwkeptintbechiiidi;  lia 
Imittg  were  tent  to  Bone,  and  the  Abbey  of  St  Anguatine*a  exchanged  aevenl 
houses  and  a  piece  of  land  for  a  fragment  of  his  scalp.  The  rust  of  the  awnvi 
that  killed  luui  was  tendered  to  pilgruiis  to  kiss,  and  a  tVaternity  of  mendicants 
stat  ioned  themselves  on  the  London  road,  and  made  agood  living  hj  a  piece  of  the 
upper-leather  of  his  shoe. 

liay,  not  only  did  A'fieckett't  disciples  maintain  the  imposture,  despite  a  hostile 
govffmnent— they  actually  ovetvame  tbt  King  himsalf.  Henry  left  Kormandty 
lor  Englamit  landed  at  Sonthamplon»  and  pioettded  on  hit  pOgrimage  Co  Caata» 
bniy  in  tenor,  eoBtrition»  and  hnnility.  When  within  three  milea  of  the  Ckte- 
dral,  he  took  off  his  clothes,  hung  a  coarse  cloth  around  his  shoulders,  and  wnlktl 
barefooted  over  the  timus,  leaving  traces  ol  blood  upon  iLe  road.  He  leaclicd  tiur 
church,  trembling,  was  led  to  the  martyr*8  shrine,  and  there,  in  the  crypt,  renaained 
pjcostiate  before  it,  with  extended  arms,  while  the  Bishop  of  London  declared  in 
hit  name  he  had  not  commanded  the  murder,  but  now  caine  to  do  penance  foe  the 
intoniideract  wofda  he  had  spokett«  Bight  numka  of  the  convent,  four  biahof% 
nbhois,  and  other  eeclesiattict  stood  arannd  him,  each  with  a  knotted  cord.  Baling 
hit  thooMers,  he  ftcaived  five  ttiipet  for  every  prelate,  and  thiee  fmm  eadi  of  tlHl 
reminder,  threw  sackcloth  over  his  bloody  back,  resumed  his  prayers,  kneeling  «• 
the  naked  pavciiieui,  and  thus  continued  till  the  midnij^ht  bell  for  iiidtinb i  then 
visiLed  all  the  altars  in  the  church,  praying  before  ertcli,  letuiiied  to  his  devotiona 
at  A'Beckett's  shrine,  when  he  contuuied  till  daybreak,  and  all  this  time  XdA 
aeithti  food  nor  diink.  After  assisting  at  maat,  he  made  many  gifta,  assigned  £m 
ytaily  for  tapert  befoie  the  martyi's  thrine,  dmnk  tome  water  mixed  with  the  bloai 
of  the  deported  Saint,  and  let  off  for  London,  to  ill  that  he  wat  bled  le  ease  Mi 
life. 

That  very  morning,  the  Iviag  of  Scotland^  his  most  daiigeroui»  enemy,  waa  do- 
nated and  laken  ])risoner! 

8.  Page  13.  Some  amusing  instances  of  John's  avarice  are  on  record.  Onosm 
occasion,  he  seized  a  wealthy  Jew,  who  would  not  give  him  money,-  imposooed 
him,  and  ordtrfd  him  lo  have  a  tooth  draws  daily,  until  he  tmrEtndeied  hiag^ 
The  Hebiew  atood  the  tiiil  Ibra  few  dayi,  but  when  hehadktt  lAout  half  hie 
Itelh,  he  gave  in,  and  handed  over  his  trtasofe— e  courte  of  detttlttty  Cartwdifht 
eonld  not  hope  to  equal.  Another  time,  he  imprisoned  a  wealthy  subjeot  At  • 
similar  purpose.  It  was  keen  winter  weather.  His  captive  complained  of  the 
cold,  John  said  he  would  send  him  a  mantle ;  and  acoordingly  had  .one,  m^  «t 
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lead,  of  such  weight,  that,  when  folded  around  the  prisoner,  ii  almost  crushed  him, 
till,  by  relieving  himself  of  his  gold,  he  lightenedhimself  of  his  lead. 

9»  Page  13.'  From  the  time  of  the  Conquest  to  that  of  Wolsef,  no  prelates 
m  COiM!pi«Qoiis  in  history,  bendes  those  mentioned.  MonkB  and  bisbopa  nm 
siere  politicians  or  soldiers.  Tanmld^  a  foreigD  monk,  to  ivtiom  ^infliaai  ga?e  the 
Ab1>ej  of  Poterboroiigh^  was  fitmons  for  lils  militaxy  ^nmefls.  **  ^diops  vaaiched  la 
tib«  altar,**  we  ai«  told,  '^like  coimts  to  the  Held  of  tonraanent,  fenced  fonnd-wilii 
lances."  Day  after  day  was  spent  in  hunting",  driuldng,  and  gaming.  One  of 
them  had  a  repast  given  to  a  great  bod^  oi  monks,  in  the  hall  of  their  convent,  rich 
in  forbidden  dishes,  and  served  by  beautiful  women,  half-naked,  with  dishevelled 
hair.  Uodei  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Bastard,  they  raised  insurrecti^oit 
like  £dgar  and  William,  Bishops  of  Dnxham.  Hey  concerned  thenselres  with 
aeaicely  anything  but  politics,  eovetiog  and  ahnost  mtmopoliBing  the  great  offiees 
ofdiAetate.  l&ey  were  the  principal  and  most  tiirf>iilent  agents  m  popnlar  com- 
aolions.  ITnder  Stephen,  Corboil,  Archbishox)  of  Canterbury,  Roger,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  Chief  Justiciary  of  the  Inngdom,  and  all  the  bishops  forswore  themsdlves 
within  three  weeks  after  taking-  a  solemn  oath  to  thtjir  sovereign.  Stephen's  own 
brother,  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winciicbter,  turned  traitor  thrice.  During  the  civil 
WATS,  Toostain,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Le  Noir,  Bishop'of  Ely,  were  fconstantly 
changing  ddes.  Under  Hichard  the  First,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Daiham,  and  LoQg- 
chatiip.  Bishop  of  Ely,  were  juitidaries  and  guardians  of  the  leahn  during  the 
King's  absence;  Peter  des  Bodiesi  Bishop  of  Winchester,  im  jomt  regent  alter 
John,  and  prime  ninlster  to  Henry  theTfurd.  A  einUar  catalog«e  might  be  ran 
through  during  all  reigns.  The  church  was  cither  the  tyrant  of  the  state  or  the 
alare'of  the  monarch.  It  was  the  nursery  or  the  hospital  for  the  tools  of  royalty. 
Henry  the  Third's  answer  to  the  four  bishops,  who  went  to  him  to  remonstrate  on 
an  infringement  of  church  priril^e,  is  characteristic  on  this  point:  "It  is  tme,*' 
aaid  the  King,  "  I  hare  been  somewhat  £iulty  in  this  parkienlax.  I  obtruded  yoii| 
my  Lord!  GanterbnTy,  npon  yonr  see.  I  waa  obliged  to  employ  both  entreaties  tad 
menaces,  my  Lord  Winchester,  to  have  you  eteeted ;  my  proceedings  were,  I  con^ 
fess,  rery  irregular,  my  Lords  Salisbury  and  Carlisle,  when  I  ndsed  you  from  the 
lowest  stations  to  your  present  dignities." 

10.  Page  14.  During,  andfoi  a  long  time  antecedent  to,  the  rise  of  the  Lollards, 
the  property  of  the  church  kept  growing  so  rapidly,  that "  government  began  to 
dread  the  nicrease  of  religious  houses,  lest  there  should  not  be  men  enough  left 
for  husbandry  and  war.'*  Various  laws  were  enacted  to  counteract  this  eviL 
Under  Edward  the  First,  in  1279,  the  Statute  pf  Mprtmam  was  passed,  prevent- 
*  lttg  landed  property  being  left  to  the  ehurch.  But  this  was  evaded  by  a  legal 
'fiction.  In  1413  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  demanded  that  no  other 
order  but  })avi.sh  priests  should  be  recognised,  and  tke  revenues  of  all  degrees  of 
ecclesiastics  confiscated^ — ^but  the  King  stopped  the  .bill  from  passing.  The  see 
of  Rome  claimed  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  for  the  general 
good  of  Christianity  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  To  ^hinder  this,  Parliament 
ipasved  (he  Statute  of  ProvUen^  rendering  it  penal  to  alienate  the  proceeds  of  a 
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benefice  (ander  RiebtH  the  Second).   Prtgimmire,  passed  in  the  same  reign,  for- 
bade the  Pope  to  grant  English  benefices  in  revcisioni  and  made  it  highly  penal 
to  procure  from  hhn  any  in-^trumeiit  m  diuiiautiou  of  the  vi^lsfs  of  the  crown. 
While  the  hiernrchial  monopoly  was  beiug  tlius  uuderouiied  hy  the  hands  of  the 
state*  WiokUffe  loosened  ,its  hold  on  pablic  estlmation^-^d  the  sect  qf  the  LoU 
laidt  anee,  ao  called  ftom  their  batnt  of  hmmingt  or  laikn»  hjrmiui»  The j  were  a 
•oounter-propanaiida-Httd  it  waa  time  they  abould  take,  the  fields  for  aiiperstitioa 
had  reacbed;  a  olimax  when  they  appeared.  Not  oply  were  the  lands  of  th^  peopla 
devoaaed  by  tlie  chusefa,  bat  cTen  the  last,  refuge  of  learning  waa  being  livoikeii 
down.    Friars  haunted  the  universities  to  seduce  the  sons  of  wealthy  families  into 
convents,  making  them  believe  that  tlie  greater  paiu  it  gave  their  parents,  the 
more  meritoriuus  the  act  of  self-denial.  So  successful  were  they,  that  the  students 
at  Oxfoid  about  that  time  diminished  from  30,000  to  G^OOO  {Lewis's  Life  of  Wick* 
Jiffe,  p.  0).   WiokUffe  translated  the  Bible,  held  the  doctrine  of  mon-transubstan- 
tiatioD,  and  denooneed  the  Pope  as  antichrist.  Previoiia  to  tht^  howeVer,  Edward 
the  TIM  had  lefased  honufe  to  Po^  Urbaoi  But  the  ditef  merit  of  Wicl^fiflf^ 
as  oC  Luther»  was,  that  they  were  democrats;  anl  it  is  a  atiange  bnt  tnstruclliv 
feature,  that  Wickliffe  was  supported  by  the  King  and  court,  and  opposed  bj  the 
fi  veat  masses  of  the  people.    The  solution  to  the  opposition  of  the  latter,  lies  in 
the  fact  of  their  being  kept  in  blin.l  ignorance  and  superstition  by  their  priesthooi ; 
to  the  sapport  of  the  forj2kar«  partly  in  the  avarice  of  the  King,  as  stated  in  the 
kctare^  partly  iu  the  circmnstanoe  that  the  wockiqg^lassea  were  at  that  time  in 
anaiirraetioa  against  the  King  and  barons  [Tyler,  Ball,  Straw],  and  still  deejay 
4iCtached  to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  church;  and  that  the  church  soagbtsapj^oft 
.  in  them  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  secular  power  .  Thus, 
wheu  Wicklid'e  appeared  liefure  the  Piimate  Sudbuiy,  and  Courtney,  Bisliop  of 
London,  at  the  syaod  in  St.  PauFs,  John  of  Gaunt  and  the  Earl  Marshal,  Percy, 
were  BO  insolent  to  the  latter  that  the  Londoners  rose  in  defence  of  their  Bishop. 
The  peeis  eeeaped  witb  difficulty,  in  aboat,  up  the  river  to  Kingston, 'and  the  noters 
•could  aoucely  be  persuaded  to  aubmit,  and  to  born  a  perpetual  wax  tsper,  marked 
with  Duke  John's  armi^  belhce  the  altar«  in  atonement.  A  second  ^ynod  waa' 
held  at  Lambeth^  but  tbe  goveranaent  forbade  it  to  paas  sentence.  Courtney  theii 
brought  a  bill  into  ParHament  to  imprison  all  heretics — it  passed  the  Lords,  and 
he  had  the  audacity  to  act  upon  it  before  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
mofls.    These  (a  proof  of  their  rising  power)  had  the  act  annulled,  as  parsed  v  ith- 
out  their  sanction.  At  last  Courtney  got  letters  from  the  Kiug,  ordering  the  Chau- 
HseKor  of  Oxford  to  baaiah  Wickiife— but  the  Lollards  were  too  numerous  to 
peimit  it  f  the  Befiurmer,  howerer,  voluntatily  rettied  to  bia  living  of  LQttenr<Md|by 
in  Lneeateiafaife,  and  there  died  of  palsy,  sixty  yeats  of  age.  Courtney'a  sMt^eme^ 
Aicbbiabep  Arundel,  conspired  against  ^bard,  and  bad  him  deposed,  Henry  the 
Fourth  mounted  the  throne  on  tbe  shouldera  of  the  clergy,  Arundel  set  forth  hie 
sanguinary  **  Provincial  Constitutions."  making  it  heresy  to  doubt  even  the  utility 
of  pi  1  plumages,  twelve  inquisitors  ol  here^  were  appointed  ^ Oxij^Mrd*  and. the .t^ 
rent  of  persecution  waa  let  looee.  .  \i  , 
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11.  Page  14.  William  Soutrc  was  tlic  parish  priest  of  St.  Osithes,  Ix^iiulon,  and 
formerly  of  St.  Marg^arct's,  Ljnn.  Norfolk.  Uc  recanted  befure  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich ;  but,  lepeaUng,  demanded  to  be  reheard  before  a  solemn  CMivecstiozr 
ID  Lonidon.  He  was  accused  of  woishipping;  not  the  cross  vteeon  C?hrist  eafhte^t  ^ 
hot  Christ  who  suffered  on  the  cross;  of  saying  it  was  better  if  s  man  spent  Ms 
money  in  alms  than  in  pilgrimage  ;  better  for  the  clergy  to  preach  God's  worf 
than  say  canonical  hours ;  and  of  maintaining  that  bread  was  bread  and  nothing 
more.  Arundel  had  him  sentenced  to  be  burned  aliye.  He  was  first  led  to 
St.  Paul's,  before  Arundel  and  six  bishops  their  full  attire.  The  ceremony  of 
his  degmdatiou  may  amuse  the  modern  reader.  Soutre  was  brought  in  his  priestly 
▼estraentSj  with  paten  and  chalice  in  his  hands.  Arundel,  in  the  name  of  the 
Pstber»  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  took  them  fiom  him,  and  plucked  off  his  casnle— he 
was  no  longer  a  priest  A  New  Testament  was  put  into  his  hand  then  tsken  sway — 
9ni  his  stole  pulled  oflP— he  was  no  longer  a  deacon*  His  alb  and  maniple  were  le- 
moTed — ^he  ceased  to  be  a  sub-deacon.  Candlestick,  taper,  and  aureole  were 
torn  from  him — be  lo^^t  his  character  of  acolyti .  The  book  of  exorcisms  was- 
reujoved — be  was  no  exorcist.  IJi.^  lectionary  was  seized — he  was  no  reader. 
The  surplice  and  church-key  were  resumed — ^lie  was  no  sexton.  The  priej^ts'  cap 
was  doffed,  tUc  tonsure  shaved,  a  layman*s  cap  put  on,  and  he  was  delivered  to 
the  secular  authority.  One  of  the  most  memoiable  victims  of  that  period  was  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  who>  when  accused  of  heresy,  retiisd  to  his  fsfou- 
rifecastle  of  Cowling,  is  Kent,  where  he  was  so  popular  among  the  snrronndingyeo*' 
manry,  that  the  Arcbbisliop's  summoner  dared  not  serve  bim  with  si  summons ; 
the  King:,  Hcni  v  the  Fifth,  li, id  ^t  served — but  Cobham  rcfuse<l  lo  obey — ulicrc- 
upon  Arundel  threatened  tlic  secular  power  with  exconimunicatiuu  if  it  did  not 
arrest  the  refractory  Baron.  Cobham,  actuated  by  a  sense  of  chivalric  loyalty, 
half  the  religion  of  that  blind  age,  at  once  surrendered  to  the  King— sacrificing 
his  own  safety  lo  vindicate  the  dignity  of  his  tyrant^  who,  with  cowaidiy  basesesSf 
gave  him  up  to  the  Frimate«  Cobham*s  was  one  of  the  last  efforts  el  ftndalistD 
a{^08t  royally  and  priestcraft,  for  by  this  time  tike  oH  straggle  between  uoDaicby 
and  prelacy  had  ceased — it  had  ceased  in  presence  of  a  third  party— the  commons^ 
for  tlicy  bud  leagued  that  it  was  their  interest  to  unite  against  a  muUiklI  enemy*. 
But  the  baronage  had  grown  nmcii  weaker  tlian  of  old  (the  next  rcigik  saw  it  expire 
in  the  king-making  Earl  of  Warwick),  the  forms  of  feudalism  had  become  obsolete.  ' 
In  vain  Cobham  prayed  to  purge  himself  by  the  oath  of  100  knights  and  esquires ,  • 
according  to  feudal  law ;  in  vain  he  offered  to  light  nny  man  living,  Christian  or 
heathen,  the  King  and  his  council  excepted,  to  prore  his  ittnoccnce;  he  was  liestd>\ 
iist  privately  in  ihe  chapter-house  of  St.  PauVs,  then  before  a  large  assembly  io 
the  Dominican  convent,  Ludgate,  and  condemned.  His  defence  was  magnificent. 
In  the  course  of  it  he  made  use  of  a  memoi  iblc  expression,  that  equally  apidies-. 
to  another  church  in  our  own  day.  A  legend  was  current  at  the  time  that,  about  the 
year  1400,  an  angel  had  been  seen  in  the  air,  flymg  over  Euroi>c,  crynig  aluud^ 
"Vfoz  i  woe  I  wofe !  this  day  has  venom  been  shed  in  the  church  \"  "  Your  lord- 
ships snd  possessions,**  laid  Cobham  to  ttie  Archbishop,  *'ase  the  Tenom  that  is 
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■Mi*'  [FnUer^  Ch.  Huitt  p*a4»  aaoadbos  the  story  of  the  angel  to  Jofaumei  . 
Neneleroi,  j^reaident  of  the  Uiii?eriity  of  Tubbgetij  1500.]     Since  that  ttme,* 
continued  the  Baioo,  ^^one  Pope  hath  puit  down  another,  one  hath  poisoned  aao- 
ther,  one  hath  csrsed  another,  aad  one  hath  slain  another,  and  done  much  more 

mischief,  as  all  the  ckronicles  tell."    CobUam  escaped  from  the  Tower,  aid  re- 
maiaeil  two  years  concealed  in  Wales;  but,  beinfj  at  last  discovered,  fouglit  gal- 
lantly for  his  lite,  and  would  probably  have  aucceeded,  had  not  an  old  woman 
broken  his  leg  with  a  stooU   He  wu  burned,  as  stated  in  the  text,  in  LondoiL 
Another  victim  of  this  period  deserves  mentiottf  as  shewmg  how  remorselessly  tiie 
RomaniaU  peiaeciited  OFen  their  own  firiendsi,  if  in  the  slightest  degree  swenring 
from  their  dark  and  gloomy  policy.  Reynold  Peeoche,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  being 
a  humane  and  Idndhearted  mm,  tried  to  reconcile  the  Lollards  and  the  Papists  by 
mutual  coacessions*   To  thi^  eflfect  liu  admitted  that  the  church  might  be  f;illible, 
and  that  some  reforms  might  be  beneficial.    This  sufficed  for  his  destruction;  he 
was  impeached  of  heresy ;  thaagh  so  staunch  a  Romanist  thai  he  maintained  the 
Poye  might  sell  or  keep  livings  as  he  pieaaed,  and  yet  not  be  guilty  of  simony,  as 
he  eidy   sold  what  waa  his  ow%"  and  that  the  goods  of  the  church  were  not  ths 
goods  of  the  poor,  hut  as  much  piirate  property  as  any  other  kind  of  possesaons 
He  was  condemned^hut  abjured ;  whereapon  he  was  brought  in  his  episcopal 
habit  t  )  St.  Paul's;  and,  befurc  20,000  people,  compelled  to  bum  fourteen  of  his 
own  books,  and  go  through  the  most  humiliating  ceremonies  of  recantiition,  read* 
ing  his  renunciation  m  Euglisk  at  St.  Paul's  cross.  After  this  he  was  sent  to  Thor- 
ny Abbey*  and  placed  in  a  small  room,  the  ordinary  entrance  to  which  was  bricked 
up^  and  he  was  kept  in  solitude^  with  insufficient  diet  and  without  a  fire,  without 
pane*  ink,  and  p^r;  thus  lingeriag  in  this  mieerable  captivity  until  the  day  sf 
histoitfa. 

13.  Page  14.      laHt  kmreMi  ml  Hoe  nomiwtum  iniquor,  qvod  imtMnte  hrum 

7iobts  auxertnl  iitjnorjun  pytLinnJ"   Erasii^i.^  Epist.^  b.  via,  8,  p.p.410} 

112.  The  ;ioo)%  wliu  ri^rmiU'd,  wcie  forced  to  work  for  life  as  slaves  to  the  rich 
mooastciics,  to  bear  a  taggat  at  stated  times,  and  to  be  present  at  one  burning. 
Every  ''geed  Catholic  "  who  supplied  a  fiiggot  for  buroing  got  an  indulgence  for 
fiuty  days* 

18.  Fagtl5.  Itiniuld,perbApB,beuD&urtokyfheper8(»ia2.  vioes  of  Hsmy 
ihe  Ei^itfa  4a  ihe  iueoomt  of  the  ehuveh ;  therefiue,  I  have  not  dwdt  im  the  guilt 
of  iSiait  Moaarch;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  Reformation  was  introduced  .by 

him  fur  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  iiim  to  graUiy  his  lusta  and  bis  avarice. 
In  less  than  three  years  after  liis  accession  to  the  throne,  he  spent  £1,800,000,  a 
sum  equiralent  to  manifold  the  amount  now,  the  firuita  of  hia  other's  fiscal  isfpi^ 
(Burnet,  Beformaiiamj  ly  2).  So  sptendid  a  coort  was  never  seen  in  Europe^  tod 
iiriien  he  had  rna  through  the  natioiial  funds  aad  h^  he  m^A 

tafadeiMifyhiBwif  ontof  ihcw€MMg(rf  The  enonnm  weilih  iif 

the  bite  is  aoffiflieally  exemplified  In  the  history  of  Wolsey,  and  that  history  too 
well  known,  to  need  repeating  here.  He  bujlt  Ilaiiipton-tourt  Palace  for  bim- 
sdf,  and  madca  pres^  of  it  to  the  King  to  conciliate  hia£Ayoux--suAha 
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as  subject  never  made  to  sovereign  before  or  since.    But  a  change  was  at 
hand;  iniram  WoUey  tried  to  divert  the  King's 
in  a  eonikeiEfcal      8  tikk  which  a  poradeoes^ 

praetiM  in  the  r^ofHenry  the  Fifth}  in  Tam  he  so^t  to  save  himself  £roxa 

the  shipwreck  of  the  English  hierarchy  by  clinging  to  the  Papal  chahr  in  Boiiie; 
the  doom  of  the  Anglopapal  church  wa?  sealed.  Henry  had  married  Catherine* 
the  widow  of  his  brother,  and  daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  who  had 
stipulated  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  should  be  put  to  death  to  assure  the  crown  to 
her  issue!  Thenunnage,  based  on  the  cool  stipulation  of  that  murder,  was  as 
nnhsppy  as  it  deserved  to  he.  The  Queen  having  heeome  past  ohiid  beanng;» 
Henry  was  weary  of  her,  and,aB  the  Pope  could  not  grant  him  a  divorce  with 
snffieient  speed  to  satisfy  Ws  desbres,  he  sought  a  dispensation  for  having  two 
wives,  alleging  the  Old  Testaniciit  as  affording  precedents.  Both  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  ot  riermany,  the  Queen's  nephew,  consented,  but  fear  of  pubUo 
opinion  deterred  the  King  from  carrying  out  the  plan.  Queen  Cntharuic  felU^ith 
her  fell  Wolsey  and  the  church.  The  Prinoc'^  Mary,  afterwards  sovereign,  was 
declared  a  bastard  by  herown  &ther,  and  the  deposed  Queen  acknowledged 
her  ealamitie^  and  the  death  of  her  two  sons,  as  a  just  punishment  for.the.mnoeent 
hhwd  of  the  mdidered  Earl  of  Warwick.  (FwoaV  Emry  tht  Senenik. 
Worthier,  2,  407).  Anne  Boleyn  and  reform  gained  the  day  5  but  soon  after  Anne 
was  deposed  and  beheaded,  in  her  turn,  the  marriage  declared  void,  and  Henry 
bastardised  his  other  child,  Elizabeth.  The  ruling  principle  of  the  church,  the 
warship  of  Mammon,  was  again  distingtly  seen  on  that  occasion.  On  the  Kin<fs 
•nniiliingtiieIV>pe*s  supremacy,  the  entire  clergy,  yielded  on  condition  that  he 
TTOoM  not  enforce  the  fiin  peittlties  of  ;ms«iw  incurred,  and 

which  they  eompromaed  for  £100,000.  What  the  new  church  waa  worth  ii 
shown  in  the  text.  It  is  a  matter  of  litflemteresfe  to  trace  the  various  stages  by 
which  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  abolished;  but  it  is  a  terrible  recollec- 
tion to  record  the  thousands  who  were  burned  in  one  year  for  believing  what 
their  judges  proclaimed  the  next.    As  mujiy  as  seventy  thoumnd  persons  were  deS' 
ironed  on  both  sides  bg  King  Henry  the  Eighth  awl  his  church.   The  six  articles 
caused  the  immoUtion  of  hetwjombs;  They  consisted  of  the  following  points : 
1st,  the  belief  hi  traosubstantia^n ;  2nd,  the  ceUbacy  of  the  cleigy  jlSrd,  the  com^ 
raunion  in  h<r^  kinds  was  not  aiijohied  to  all;  4th,  vows  of  chastity  were  to  be 
observed ;  '#tlj,  private  masses  were  acknowledged  to  be  good;  6th,  auricular  con- 
fession was  decreed  as  necessary  to  salvation.  To  speak  or  write  against  any  of 
the  last  articles,  was  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  those  offending  againSi 
-  the  first  were  to  be  burned  aUvc,  and  not  allowed  to  save  their  lives  even  by 
lAguration.   The  Bible  began  to  be  generally  read  despite  prohibitions.  The 
principal  translations  are  MOes  Coverdaie,  and  Undal's.    For  circulating  the 
latter,  TindaPs  brother  and  two  others  were  iined  ^618,840  and  lOd.,  forced  to  nde 
with  their  faces  to  the  horse's  taU,  and  paper  caps  on  their  heads,  as  many  Teste* 
ments  tied  to  their  persons  as  they  could  carry,  and  to  burn  them  with  their  OTO 
handfi  at  the  Standard  in  Cheapside. 
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The  priesthood,  however,  were  not  to  fall  without  a  struggle;  they  tried  two 
weapons:  firstly,  eupertiitioii  $  and,  secondly,  to  get  the  lead  of  the  democratic 
novomeiit  which  was  now  liemieDtiiif  throqghout  all  £n|(land.  They  lailed  in 
the  first  noft  signallj ;  thej  got  a  nun  in  Kent  to  fngn  melatiao^»'  pmbihitiiif 
tlie  diTorco  fiom  Queen  Catherine.  She  toM  Sir  Thomaa  More,  that  the  . Deffl  ono  - 
day  entered  her' room  m  the  ehepe  of  a  hUrd ;  hot,  on  hting  caught,  assomed  9b  - 
ugly  a.  fuim  ihat,  iii  her  tenor,  ahv  let  him  escape.  1  he  Chancellor  aiid  Fisher,  Bishop 
of  liochetter,  were  both  implicattd  io  the  imposture,  and  perished  in  consequence. 
The  Pope  placed  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  called  the  King:  a  heretic,  a 
manifest  adulterer,  infaOiOus,  and  a  public  murderer,  and  gave  the  realm  to  Scot- 
land,  so  that  Scotland  has  the  same  right  to  J&ngiand  that  the  latter  had  to  her 
Irish  possessions.  The  King  answered  hy  a  dee1aratian»  which  even  the  Oatbdlc 
hbhops  signed,  "thai  Chrhi  had  forMdm  kit  ApoHUi  and  thair  tueemon  la 
iaka  the  power  or  the  authority  of  ki)i,js^''*  at  the  ttn  time  that  Henry  wieldad 
the  Bceptrc  of  both  spiritual  and  ttn^]K>ral  authority,  ai  d  the  sword  of  civil  and  , 
religiuu.s  martyrdom.    In  their  oilier  iittempt  the  clergy  were  near  success.  They 
tried  to  impre^b  au  eccle<ia»tical  character  on  the  social  discontent.    As  in  the 
time  of  Wiclclifle,  they  sought  to  lesist  royal  aggression  by  means  of  popular 
tumuU ;  so  now  again.  Alas!  whenever  tie  people  do  rise  for  their  rights,  tome 
Ibttl  harpv.8  are  evtr  hoveling  on  their  march,  to  draw  them  sideways  from  their 
general  good  to  individual  interests.  Ihe  misery  ot  the  peqila,  dmnng  this  and  * 
the  ptveeditig  reign,  had  risen  to  a  fearfvd  height.     litis  social  misery  was 
long  anterior  to  tije  di'^>olution  of  the  monasteries;  but  tl  at  disR  lution  may,  pos- 
fcibly, have  aggiavHted  tlie  evil.    In  the  act  dissolviug  the  lesser  Monastic  eslab- 
Ushments,  pir-vjt;i(in  Mas  made  for  keeping  up  the  houses  v^ith  equivalent  hooss-^ 
jielus,  and  the  same  amount  of  labd  in  tillage,  under  a  monthly  penalty  of  ten 
narks.   But,  (oon  after,  the  tenants  of  the  churdi  were  ejected,  and  their  &rms 
turned  into  ^heepwalks.  Repeated  insuirections  brrke  forth  in  several  parts  of  die 
country.  That  in  Umolnshire  iras  so  eerious,  that  the  King  marched  in  persoo 
against  the  insurgents.   The  awe  of  his  presence  dismnyed  the  people  and  their 
leaders.  The  lomier  petitioned — thelulter  di.sper.-ed.  The  King  replied  to  ilie  peti- 
tioners :  "He  had  ne\  er  read  or  heard  o[  rude,  ignuraot,  common  people  being  meet 
persons  to  select  councillors  for  a  prince :  how  presumi  tuous  for  them,  the  rude 
commons  of  one  shire,  and  that  one  of  the  mwti  brute  and  beae^  m  the  kingdom^ 
tlius  to  aitempt  to  rule  the  King! "  He  demanded  100  of  the  *<ringleadera»"  put 
to  death  all  ihal  could  be  apprehended,  and  the  insurrection  was  quelled.  Far 
more  serious  was  the  riring  of  the  men  of  Yorkshire.   It  had  evidently  been  urged 
by  the  dergy,  as  proved  by  its  title,  "  The  Holy  and  Blessed  I^iigiimage  of  Giaee," 
by  its  banner,  with  a  crucifix  on  one  side  and  a  \\affcr  and  chalice  on  ihe  reverse*; 
by  the  cognisance,  the  hve  wouuds  and  name  of  Christ,  borne  on  the  sleeves  of  the 
msurgeuts  j  but  its  social  character  is  evidenced  by  the  Icadei-ship  of  Robert  Aske, 
a  gentleman  of  poor  estate,  but  consummate  ability,  and  by  thetitlit,  "^JSmitf  . 
Poverty,'*  assumed  by  one  of  those  prdminenlly  in  command.  Bricsls^  hflsrero^ 
Wring  crosses,  marched  jn  front,  restoring  all  ihe  monasteriss  ooi  iSUk  mf-- 
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^bus  to  attempt  to  rule  tUa  KiugT'   He  demanded  100  of  tb^  ^*  riogleadere,"  put 
to  dcilh  ali  thai  couM  be  apprc}|«iid«l«  and  the  insarrcction  was  quelled^  Far 
nfm  serious  waaihQiisiafol  Uieiw  of  Yci^^     Itliad  «vi4ieQUj  faoen  uiged 
by  tlie  dMgy,  at  piovied    italHli^  The  Bdj  and  BUmed  Filgrimafe  of  Giao^** 
by  ilt  banner,  with  a  emcifiz  on  one  side  and  a  mieie  and  chalice  on  the  rereiae; 
hy  the  cognizance,  the  five  wounds  imd  name  of  Christ,  borno  <>u  tike  sleeves  of  the 
hisurgents :  but  its  social  character  ia  evidenced  by  the  Icailertihip  of  Robert  Aske^ 
a  gentleman  of  poor  eataU,  but  consummate  ability,  and  by  the  title,  "  Earl  (if 
PomiHif^  aesnmed  bj  one  el  thoeo  pfonlnenily  in  commmd.  Fneslsb  bowofor* 
bearing  croeses,  maidied  In  Anat,  leatoring  all  tbe  monaatories  on  their  miy. 
Men  of  rank  and  influenoe  joined  the  momunt,  dmwn  by  religioua  or  InteEeited 
motives.   Great  abbots  were  afterwards  attainted  for  secretly  supplying  money 
Tho  Archbishop  <  t  York  afi  l  Lord  Darcy  surrendered  ruiafret-castle,  and  swore 
under  real  or  fei^jncd  compulsion,  adherence  to  the  insurrectionary  covenant. 
York  was  taken— Hull  followed — ^but  Sir  Ralph  £fcrs  held  out  ia  Scarborough- 
castle,  Lord  Cumberiaod  in  Shlpion,  thongb  deaected  by  giM  ambm  of  the 
gentry.  Bncoaxi^  by  tbp  triampba  of  the  Yorkahuemen*  Lanoaihire*  Westmor*- 
hind,  and  the  Biahoprie  of  Dufbam,  rose  aa  veil.  The  movement  now  asjiumed  a 
most  fbrmidable  character.   The  King's  army  dared  not  leave  Lincolnshire,  leat 
that  county  should  rise  in  their  rear,  while  the  north  was  poariug  down  upon  itii 
front.    The  Earl  of  Slut'wshiiry,  without  waiting  for  orders,  colleetod  what 
forces  and  made  what  head  he  could;  the  King  gave  hiai  the  chief  commaud, 
and  sent  aid  after  aid,  under  the  Earle  (A  I>erhy,  Uuntingdoo*  and  Rutland,  the 
Marquis  of  B.Yeter,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  But  the  numben  and  order  of  tho 
people  were  snob,  and  their  leader,  Aske»  was  so  talented  and  akilfiil  (hUtoriana 
bpinjT  forced  to  admit  "no  shnilar  undertaking:  was  eror  conducted  with  greater 
ability  in  any  respect ")»  that  the  King's  generals  feared  to  attack,  ki;t,  on  lUe 
sHghte<?t  reverse,  all  Hngland  should  rise  up  in  arms.    Norfolk,  therefore,  advised 
negociation,  to  exhaust  and  weaki  u  tho  people  by  wasting  the  time  in  inactivity* 
since  the  Kiag's  troops  were  regularly  supplied-^the  people's  foroas  were  nol— and 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  division  in  their  ranks.  A  herald  wae,  ther^ 
fore,  sent  summoning  the  Insurgents  to  lay  down  their  aims.  Aifce  'fiithomed  tho 
10  dive— received  him  sitting  in  state  between  the  Archhiihop  and  Lord  Darey,  and 
lorbAde  his  prooliunation  to  be  puldi^hed.    Uereupon  Henry  suminiiuoJ  all  his 
nobles  tu  meet  him  at  Northampton,  and  moved  Lis  army  to  Doncaster,  to  pre- 
vent the  people  marching  further  south.   The  King  had  6,000  men,  the  people 
aOyUOD,  The  latter  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  Don,  hot  the  King  had  fortified 
the  bridges,  and  heavy  rains  had,  for  the  moment,  made  the  find  impMiable.  The 
arms  and  discipline  on  both  sides  were  tolerably  equals  but  now  waa  seen  how 
b  ilcful  arc  the  effects  of  superstition.   The  result  of  this,  and  many  other  effort^ 
jusuties  us  iii  believing  that  democracy  can  uevertnumph  until  priestcraft,  and  the 
jvhole  generation  of  antiquated  follies  shall  1«p  utterly  destroyed.    The  continuous 
yaia  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  iniirposition  of  Providence  in  favour  of  the  Kmg, 

'Hff  eoomge  of  Ae  ia8tirg«Dl9  wmd»  the  ml^iimn  ^  U19  r»^ii|«  i9t«m«dt 
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gociatiMui  werftTesmned^SiCiet  macbinationt  were  at  worWaad  the  people iMgatt 
to  mlktrual  their  leaders,  tbinlring  they  were  maklnf^  term^or  their  own  mterest* 
The  traHomus  ^eeN,  who  had  all  along  heen  using  the  tnovement  for  their  ova 

advantage,  thought  the  tijut  liad  now  come  lo  obtain  conditions  for  ihemseUes  at 
the  5!;ici  ilicc  of  deirocracy.    Th^'v  drew  np  a  series  of  articles  to  guarantee  the 
restoration  of  tl»e  moaasteiies  tl)at  had  been  confiscated,  and  the  re-establishinent 
<»f  the  Pnpflcy.    Fortunately,  the  King  rejected  their  demands ;  unoo  more  they 
were  obliged  to  throw  themselves  into  the  aims  of  the  people:  oitee*  more  the 
flMfement  started  gallantiy  $  a«d  the  tnsurgeiits  wtK  prepeiiog  to  advance  aKui, 
But  again  the  King  delayed  them.  This  time  it  was  he  who  offered  terms 
and  promfsed  them  conceptions ;  theiie  were— a  general  pardon,  and  a  Fearion  sf 
Til  In  lilt  lit  to  "consider  their  dcuiauds."    Aske,  indignant  at  ihe  paltry  subter- 
fuge, ordereil  llie  people  to  advance — but,  again  the  river  ro*e— the  Don  becotning 
impassible ;  again  the  linger  of  snpeistitioii  pointed  to  the  supposed  will  of  Heaven ; 
If  the  ftnger  ol  Heaven  was  interposed  it  vmt  in  the  interests  of  democmcy ;  f» 
had  the  people  tiinmphed  then,  prieatetaft  only  woold  have  reaped  the  fmits, 
tyranny  would  still  have  been  the  nsult ;  and  better  is  the  despotism  Of  a  aeeriar 
brigand,  Hke  Henry,  than  lliat  cf  an  evangelical  hypocrite,  like  Gfaailes.  The  awe^ 
Ftrnck  populace  accepted  tlie  royal  terjiis,  the  puidun  was  si{j[ued,  the  iimUitutlc 
dispersed :  pcurccly,  however,  had  the  King  gained  Iiis  point,  scarcely  were  the 
people  disarmed,  betore  a  piociaraation  appeared,  m  which  the  Monarch  wondered 
how  they,  ^'  who  tmre  hwt  bruUi^**  could  think  of  judging  him.   He  ordered  them 
to  revoke  their  oath  of  union,  expel  monks,  nuti»,  and  £nara>  swear  obedience^ 
mpprekend  (despite  the  geoend  pardon),  all  seditious  pemms,  and  aend  ^Aib  and 
Barey  to  his  Oonrt  in  London.   Breakhig  thnmgh  his  royal  word,  Darcy  was  Im- 
prisoned, by  the  King,  and  put  to  death  ;  AsVe,  however,  found  favourable  treat- 
Tiieut.    But  the  deceived  people  ruse  once  men\  llu  y  rose  when  it  had  become  too 
late;  when  they  bad  let  the  power  ulip  out  of  their  hands.   They  made  partial 
insurrections;  perhaps,  provoked  and  encouraged  by  the  government,  and  attempted 
10  surprise  Carlisle*  Aske,  true  and  gallant  to  the  last,  hastened  to  the  field  of 
danger  $  he  was  taken  and  beheaded  ;  many  great  Abbots  were  atlamted  and 
esceouiad,  and  nuasbeia  of  the  people  su^ied  death  by  martial  law.  Thus  ended 
the  ^  Pilgrimage  of  Chraee,**  a  atruggle  that  hastened  the  dissohition  of  the  greater 
monasteries. 

The  property  thus  obtaineci,  tiie  King  8<iuandeied  in  shameless  liot — ganildinf? 
away  the  huger  portion.  Sometimes  he  set  an  estate,  sometimes  a  peal  of  church* 
bells  on.  a  cast.  The  remainder  was  given  to  his  favourites.  Chancellor  Sir 
Thomas  Andley  feeei?ed  Christ  church  in  London,  aiid  offered  the  mateitalsof  the 
pffioff,  churoh,  and  steeple  for  nothing,  to  whoever  would  teke  the  trouble  of  pulling 
them  down.  Not  a  map  was  tound  to  accept  the  offer !  (FuUeir,  G,  jffuL  of  Abbies, 
p.  307.)  At  last,  Henry  died,  a  masd  of  diseaiied  fat,  while  contemplating  and 
negociating  with  the  King  ui  I  ruacc,  lo  abolish  transuLbtaiUiation,  for  which  so 

|nan)  tltJu«)iod9  lm4  bi^n  tortured  ^  lug  h^s,   Qe  died,  ordering  |^|?fiUuM 
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uusaes  to    mid  for  his  sonl.  aod  tovring  tlMiyBAmoCplQii^ 
Oik  to  be  MipleM  Hnto  Ills  sttoeemni. 

17.  Jf$gt  ijr.  The  «lergf,  of  all  9tdm  ef  wHdefy,  were  the  laellii  gMlliig 
niaMuaMmtotMrslttvesf  so      »  TiUaneir*  existed  on  ehuiehViiids  Icm^ 
they  bed  eeesed  to  exist  in  any  other  quftrtcr. 

•*The  clergy  Mfds!averywa«  the puuwhmentol"ori^il4l§iii,  (Wrivcd  from  Adam." 
Hist.  Epiac.  AttisoiLy  Hint,  de  Franee,  t.  17.  729.    So  they  uow  say  that  poverty 

a  naoeisary  penalty  of  our  fiiUen  itate^  A  man  would  have  been  bumecl  for 
eoQlrftdieliBgthe  Biehep  of  AiUDenre^  quoted  ■bo¥e  loekilj  tbey  eennet  bum  us 

18.  Fige^  19«  It  ie  lenuuMile,  tbel  Heavy  the  Eighth  hedgfeetdMid  of  being 
^Mmght  a  heretic,  and,  in  his  oppwiiioii  to  the  Pope,  relied  not  so  much  on  any 

religious;  sympathy  in  the  people  nsou  their  nniiimai  pride,  not  to  be  suhjoct,  even 
indirectly,  (o  a  foretfi^n  sovereigii.  It  is  precisely  the  same  sentiment  to  which  the 
law  established  clergy  are  eppealliag  in  the  pveseut-day.  They  are  endeavouring:  to 
Mise  a  p«4UiBal  fteling  for  em  eoeMeeiieal  pafjpoee.  They  kuow  that  their  church 
deeeivwlljr  fltauds  in  a  tery  bad  odeur— and  thetelSMfe,  Ivstead  of  allowing  It  to 
appear  what  it' Nelly  is  a  struggle  between  the  biehope  of  two  fitrel  hierarchies, 
they  repTMiint  it  as  a  struggle  between  the  Queen  and  a  for«M<,'t-»  prince ;  they  try 
to  recreate  iiiiLional  antipathies  and  inftame  oui-  iianou.il  j>ridc.  Thus,  in  the. 
apportiofuneat  ol  diocesen,  they  glibly  waive  the  spiritual  question,  and  actually 
pretend  that  the  tangible  lands  and  counties  are  claimed  and  apportioned  by  the 
Bspe^  and  that  he  anogntes  a  political  and  eoteietgn  enthoritj  em  the  British 
peaple.  Bueh  la  the  tnoenleelfidile  but  preralent 'My  that  a  great  deal  of  Tirtoons 
indignation  ie  expended  on  the  subject,  and  the  maas  thbika  it  is  aaseriing'tts 
aatieBal  dignity  and  some  vague  chimerical  hberty  (whteb  is  all  the  British  worlc> 
ing  elnsses  ever  had  in  the  <5hape  of  freedom),  while  it  is  in  reality  only  fighting  for 
leave  to  pay  its  li(e-])l(K)d  into  the  colli  iv  of  the  priest.  Our  oppressors  are  two- 
fold— spiritual  and  temporal ;  the  former  try  to  prop  up  their  sinkiog  sy.stem  by 
the  political  ignonmee  of  the^eople;  the  ktter  to  uphold  tiieir  tottering obligaieby 
by  the  avperatitaoitt  folljr  of  the  masa. ' 

td.  Page^O.  SonieoftliequestionBput  by  tiieLordlfayordeeerveieoord^ 
Some  of  the  answers  of  Anne  Askew  were  admirable  fbr  their  point.  The  Lord 
-Mayor,  Sir  Martin  Bower,  asked  if  ??he  had  said  (alluding  to  transuhstantiatiua), 
that  priests  conld  not  makethe  body  of  God.    "  I  hare  read, '  she  nn«wered,  *'  that 
Grtjd  made  man ;  but  that  man  made  God  I  have  never  yet  read,  nor,  I  suppose, 
ever  shall,**   ^  Thou  fboliidi  woman,'*  said  the  Lord  Mayor,  "  is  it  not  the  IiOid'a 
body  after  ^  worda  of  eonaeeration  T*  She  told  fahn  it  waa  then  eonseeiated  or 
neffatnnAftI  brMd.     But;**  eoatlimed  Sir  Martin, ''ff  a  itiom 
omlecraCioii,  wliat  shall  become  of  Hie  tnouae  f  What  saycsttiioti,  fbolish  woman 
She  desired  to  know  what  he  thought  himself.  On  his  affirming  the  mouse  would 
be  damned,  she  could  not  lbrb?nr  smiling,  and  sayinfr  **  Alack  ?  poor  mouse !"  A 

pri^,  sent  to  caYcigic  her  in  priTate,  aaked  "  U  the  host  feU  ^4f^  he^  ate  it,  di4 
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the  hensi,  or  not  receive  his  maker  ?'*  She  rejoined,  **  Hbiring  thought  proper  to 
ask  the  questioa,  he  might  answer  it  himaelf.  *  Bitihops  ToiMt«l|.(aardiner^  and 
Bonner  vrett  tbree  of  the  moUt  Uoodtliirsty  of  the  toobnf  Papaoy  und  HenrlMOH 
as  Luther  witcUy  MffoM  the  ereefl  of  Bmrfn  skim  iUina Askew.Had. topasi 
the  ordeal  of  an  examination  befor  Ganflner  and  Bnuaee*  Boinir  hai  iMrnllHS 
koose,  and  tried  to  entrap  her^  hy  promising  sbeilKMda  feegww>»lwutftr#fa«t  she 
said  under  his  roof.  She  ob<?ervcd  she  had  nothmg  to  say  ;  her  conscienee  was 
armed.  "  No  surj^eon,"  exclaimed  the  Bishop,  "  can  apply  a  plaster  until  he  has 
seen  the  wound  uncovered;**  To  this  "  unsavory  similitude,*,  as  she  termed  it,  she 
answered,  No  surgeon  would  apply  a  plaster  to  a  irluteskin.**  Thus  her  vroraiui's 
wit  batted  them  ibr  dno6;  bttt^  on'lierlKCiaid  iiteit,  neliig  thal^te  doMetisn 
was  detennined  on,  die  Bfoke  oat  Boldly,  ind  wlM  GiidfaMr  eiOldl  liitf «  pMiri^ 
ezehdmed,  ''She  was  ready  to  snffer  Msnlmkeai  and  All  tfaitiM*«to  fbHew^^jfei! 
and  gladly  !**  (xardiner  threatened  her  with  burning :  I  have  searched  the>8eri|H 
tures,** she  c? iecl,  "hut  cjin  nowhere  find  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  put  ai»y 
creature  to  death."  On  another  examination  at  Guildhall,  she  said  openly  ;  "  Wkal 
they  called  their  Qod  was  a  piece  of  bread;  for  a  proof  of  whichylet  it  but  lievft 
a  box  for  three  mtmikr^nid  It  would  be  nimildy,  and  turn  to  tttt^Qdni^gM:'  XJiM> 
fineshewaspeAmaded'itooiddnotbeGod.^  One  of  ^  nle>tp<ftlett  jfryfttiiliifc 
ever  lannehed  against  ttanBabfltantbtkm.     '    *  \„ 

20.  Page  21 .  With  the  accession  dt  the  boy-lCinpr,  Edw^  the  ^i^h,  4  freih 
remodelling  of  the  cliurch  took  place.  CranmcrgJive  up  the  point  of  transebstan- 
tiation,  though  he  had  burned  Dissenters  for  denytiig'even  less  than  Was  involved  in 
that  term,  during  tlie  life  of  Uenry,  whose  creed  his  time-serving  spirit  impHeiH^ 
adopted  through  its  every  change.It  was  enacted thatthedaqy<iBHitdat  lerni  M9t 
quarter  dissnadeftom  pflgrimageii  noif impge  wdrship;'M  jhrtirti^l^ltWitifar  deesiti 
tbns»  were  to  be  destroyed,  is  wtH  as  the  pictiates  vqfcii  widb  'tiiiiyHMm^'HuA 
tihe  people  were  exhorted  to  do  the  same  m  thehrhoiM.'  feiate'tKeWto»mtHhe 
Lord*  s  prayer,  creed  and  commandments  on  holidays,  when  there  was  no  sermon ; 
those  unable  to  recite  tiiem  were  not  to  receive  communion.  No  one  teas  to 
preach  unless  duly  licensed.  Mark  this  enactment,  whioh  kept  the  pulpits 
under  the  immediate  and  constant  control  of  the  state,  and  lUlde  ibe  iMi)pdiBd 
minister  of  Goddependimion  u  ^ur(ihly^ 

bread.  For  want  of  sn^nt  preachers,  cnhitci  werediieeled'toMnlllte  etgf^tMkA 
homilies.  Fuoichial  registers  of  christenings,  marriages,  and  hiiMa;ifm^aMi 
to  be  kept.  The  fifth  part  of  every  benefice  to  be  devoted  to  the  repairs  of  the 

mansion-house  and  chancel ;  for  every  hundred  pounds  j)er  annujit,  the  parson 
to  give  a  competent  exhibition  to  a  scholar  at  the  univertity:   Wh&t  has  become  of 
this  observance  ?  Lastly,  holidays  were  to  be  kept  sacred,  except 'dotipig  harvest 
time,  when  it  was  held  sinful  not  to  save  what  God  had  flteti  Aete  ibither 
ptssed,  enjoimng  th6  sacrament  tolie  litddilitditered  in  ^hr 'Idu^ 
private  masetii  imder  diseretbnary  |ienalii^  leaving  (k^ileMk^^ 
«^ba4sy,  Gwd^nwaW  B^ 

to  Bonner^s  see.  Hooper  to  the  bishopric  of  Gloiter  \  the  ihazs  yfett  destroyed,  and 


tftbles  substituted,  ^ward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  wad  ftpp6hiteil  T.ord  Pro- 
tector, and  mailc  Duke  of  Samerset,  and  "reformation  and  plunder,"  in  the  words 
o£  Southejr,  noir^weat  britkly  on.  He  observes,  the  most  religious  [?]  men  of 
th»  €lllilGl^  tnd  .tha  vtriiMt  «o4«tliiigs  of  tbe  staler  now  went  h«nd  ia  hand.*' 
N*  voodcr,  Ibis  4]Mjm»ideatlcaL.  Onewonld  hare  tiumglit  liiat  the  pillage 
under  Heaij  hai  cihantMed  the  tieasues  of  the  chnich  |  Cur  from  it,  freah  niiiea 
wew  opened.'  Thiongbont  the  country  night  be  seen  private  rooms  hung  with  an 
arras  ui  altardaths;  beJs  and  tables  covered  \s  ith  copes  chalices  used  as  Citroubiiig 
cups.  Marble  coflins,  in  whi«'h  piles  of  indulgences  were  found,  were  applied  as 
iMeruig-trougiia  for  horses.  Invaluable  manuscripts  were  destroyed,  and  sold  to 
fHleemiand  eUndlen,,  while  tbip.loadi  ireie  sent  abmadt  that  the  paiehment  and 
TaUnm  aiight  heont  uf^ in;  trade;  the eefeis  weie  torn  off^  to  obtain tiie bran ehspa 
and hoeset  $  tomb^  weipe sftnpfted  of  theirmonamental  hNMei  and  lead;  Someqet 
eoM  W  hell  iNia  enough  fiir  a  ehnroh  (Strypt^t  Ormnmer,  p,  266),  and  the  re» 
wninder  were  8hi|^»ed  abroad  to  make  cannons.  All  chantries  were  seized; 
chantries  wqre  land^  and  houMib  left  tu  particular  churches  to  say  perpetual  masses 
for  the  legator's  soul ;  forty-seven  such  l>el()ngcd  to  St.  Paul's  alone!  Malrnsbury, 
B«th,.WaUhara,  Malreni,  Lanlhony,  iiivaux,  Fountains,  Whalley,  Kirkstail, 
3|B|bei«»  T%n«tflok»  and  hosle  of  ptfaer  Abbeys,  some  of  the  most  migniftoent  strno. 
laves  of  the  ag^  were  orertfaiown  and  ruined.  Okitonhury  «aa  turned  into  a 
M^i^ictaiy^or  Efeneb.and.  Walk(on  weavers,  whom  the  persecutions  ■  in  the 
Meth^iaads  and  Fianoe  had  driven  to  seek  refVge  in  England ;  a  change  for  the 
better,  as  tai  a,s  Glastonbury  was  concerned  i  but,  owing-  to  misdirection,  o[ie  of  the 
primai'v  sources  of  our  country's  misery,  as  from  it  originated  the  consolidation  of 
tigy>)l  iarms,  the  n^rasing  system,  the  factory  sjfstem,  and  tbe  wreck  of  the  working 
olpaSjW.  -  Three  episcopal  palaces,  two  eiiurches,  a  chapel,  a  ch>ister,  and  a  chanoeU 
.bfUtM^«ei«poU<yl  dow|i  >j  9o«neiaei  to  find  a  site  and  materials  Ibr  his  palaee. 
mkn  hov^  .mra  earned,  awu  and.  himned  in  Bloomshaij.  It  was  not  alwaya,  hew- 
^rcHTntet  Ihe^peqpde  allowed  their  churches  to  he  thus  destroyed.  A  feeling  of 
veneration  for  the  old  observances  liogered  still,  aid  its  development  was,  pefhaps, 
allowed  lailcr  ^cup€  among  the  poor,  by  the  redection  that  they  bad  no  share  in 
the  enormous  spoil. 

^us  the  p&ri&hiooer^  of  St,  Margaret  rose,  and  drove  the  workmen  from  their 
•  dpjUfpJi*  &il  the  apoilen  weve  not  content  with  the  butlduigs  and  their  heaped. 
up.;^asii|jB8;  tb^  neH  grasped  at  the  lemaining  annual  levennes.  Under 
.3oapaiset»  fee  tha  fint  lime  'in  JBnglaad,  ehureh  pielSMrmenta  was  bestowed  on 
htyqiea.  The  Protecter  himself  monopoliBad  a  deeoery,  the  treaeureship  of  a 
cathedral,  and  four  of  its  best  prebends,  and  diarged  a  bishopric  with  £300  per 
annum  tu  iiis  son.    iStrifpes  Cranmer^p.  165.) 

Page  21  r  Tliat  series  of  iusurrections,  half  social,  half  reli«^ous,  which 
began  under  JKiisbard  the  Second.  aisuifBod  a  fresh  impulse  and  new  chaiactenstics 
H^j^meanonof  the  T.udois  with-  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  the  contmuaoce  of 
..«lufl)..>p^  heettainadf  ehfonieled  under  hia  suooesaoi^  proceeds  mil  gatheri«t 
•tren^  dHiiing  (he  reign  o| JBdiiavd.  Ibe  tyrannj  under  uliSeli  tha  Inglish  peo* 
pie  at  this  pertod  groaned,  hu  hardly  bean  aiiiia^  In  an^  age  of  Bufenean  hK 
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tory.   The  new  lords  of  the  confiscated  abbey  lands  seized  on  tbeir  plttndiv  wkh 
unslaVcfl  gncdiiu  ss.    Tliey  were  aptly  iiiiuieU  titep-U»r48  'by  Bishop  Lfttiiuer 
The  old  inoukish  landlords  had  been  comparatively  lenient  masters ;  to  use  a  per- 
tinent metaphor,  they  were  too  fat  ami  lazy  to  woiry.  t^iCi^r^*  but  aucked  iu 
blood  genUy,  and  firing  Uitle  pain,   Thf$e  frenb^  ownenyon  ^e^i^imft  ^^"^ 
their  tenants  to  suirender  tbeir  writings  by  whicb  i)i«y  held  <^lataa49r  im^Am 
Hm  at  easy  vents,  payable  chiefly  in  produce.  Tha  fnat  luetf  wa^  UdM^a^ 
quadrupled ;  fines  were  raised  as  high  as  twentyfbld ;  wh^le  domains  nnece  depopu- 
lated to  make  shccp-farms  (tUu  liu  i  i  iso  of  manuiaciurus  rcudi  viii^  wool  mors  pro- 
fitable to  the  monopolist  t1i:m  eoru),  and  the  teuautry  were  liu  iicd  lorlh  ta  b^tr- 
roby  or  starve ;  this  applied  not  merely  ta  cburcUlaudS|  bat  to  lauded  pioportj'  iii 
geneiaU     FaxmliottBea  and  cottages  weie  pulled  .4pwn,  aud  the  fieUls  belonging 
to  several  were  sown  with  gross,  and  let  to  asingja  te^nt*"  j(Z26or#l«iii«>  Temniies 
fitt  years,  lives^  and  at  will^  whereupon  most  of  the  yegipanipy  liisd,  weie  tmd 
into  demesnes  in  this  manner.  (Bacon*!  Iftnrif  VIL,  Works,  5, 61.)  Neieoolml 
with  this,  froeholders  alsi)  were  "  ejected  Irpm  (huii  lands  l>y  tbice  or  fraud,  or 
Were  harassed  or  cajoled  into  the  sale  of  them."  {Ckaikcdior  Sir  T,  Morels  Ulopui, 
pp.  32-34.)   "  Tl^e  landed  proprietors  had  wickedly  abused  their  power;  it  seeait'il 
almost  as  if  tbey  were.atteo^tiag  to  bring  thfar  tenantry  into  a  state  of  vasgalage, 
as  alject  as  any  that  oiLtsied  on  the  contin«nt<  iSkn^th00»)  ^  Xitejr  cleamd  Iksir 
estates  of  what  they  now  deemed  super  Auons  t^nl^^as  hmUUjMis  WiiUmS'lhe 
Conqneror  did  the  Kew  Forest'*  An  immense  sarjilus  oC  labov,  an  aMy^ofiB* 
willing  idlers,  wa^  thrown  upon  the  country  :  they  were  a  helpless  prey  to  tfa«  luiU 
cruelty,  and  avarice  ot  the  licli.    To  dciicrihc  the  Riiflfurin^s  of  the  pdupk  ia  Jh:': 
age  would  rt'ipiiie  a  volume  to  itself.    So  drea^UuI  was  the  lyiunuy,  that  a  iwwi- 
£s8t  decrease  of  the  popuUiliou  appeared  in  the  mu  , tor  hooks,  which  tbea-^v^d 
the  purpose  of  a  census.  (StrypfiU  MemwriaU,  d>       Biiif$$er*t  JS4UUm)*  U  U 
not  a  matter  of  sarpriae  that  sucjh  o|isery  created  the  insanectieiis  wldeh  geressdi 
.  a  lamentable  fame  to  the  reign  of  a  kindhearted  aad  wsH-mean^ingboy.  «Xbff  iUi 
as  was  natural,  assumed  somewhst  of  a  religions  aspect — &r  the  priesthood  SfilM 
themselves  of  evciy  favourable  opportunity  to  retrain  theii  power,  and  influ- 
ence the  insurrectionary  spirit  for  their  own  especiiil  henelit.    But  that  thi>~  spirit 
was  social  and  political  was  evidenced  by  the  prophecy  then  current,    That  there 
would  soon  be  no  King  in  England ;  and  that  the  Gummoas,  lising  Aem  the  Nortii 
snd  South  seas,  wouJUl  hold  a  IVltanAilt  iiLoeiii|iBolioo»  and  «f^iiit»ibnff  jasKets 
lo  role  the  tealm.  The  great  wettert  iaauifeelioii.  broke  oal  i^'jEtafasUm 
"when  the  new  lilnqi^y,  which  was  appointed,  was  lo:  be  vsad  In  loaeFef  the  psris^ 
churches.   A  tailor  and  a  labouring  man  stood  f(»rward  on  the  pari  ui  their  fdlo** 
parishioners,  aud  declared  they  were  determined  to  abide  by  the  old  faith.  The 
obedient  priest  performed  mass  heti>re  the  gathered  multitude.  The  loeal  authori- 
ties endeavoured  in  vain  to  enforce  the  law ;  they  were  unable .tO'iMkeiicad  sgtinst 
the  growing  nuuMs  of  the  people.  Ibe  insorieetkM,  then^foso,  imm  vpmU  D>vi^ 
the  oountyaiid  fouid  leadeia  in  Umplarey  Ammdeland  tiieMayoMMMifr 
Victorious  pop^  tfoibuM  tiMr  wiibNT  iaifteeurtioles,  in  w]dAll]tl«i#^ 
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fact  of  the  priests  Imvinpf  obtained  the  command  of  the  movfUieut  is  hiade  mani- 
fest, yet  the  social  imjHilse  at  its  ibiindutiou  remains  sufficiently  apparent.  The 
articles  embraced  a  (lemand  for  tlie  resloration  of  Papacy,  the  performauce  of  the 
Latin  service  (the  English  wag  almost  equally  as  unintelligible  to  the  men  of  De- 
vonshire and  Comwall),  the  obsermce  of  the  aix  firticleB,**  the  lecal  of  Caidinal 
Pdle,  an  emioent  Romanisl  (who  had  been  baninhed  aince  Aogliciini  gained  the 
ascendant),  the  appointment  af  two  priests  popular  in  the  west  of  England ;  the 
re-inlrodnction  of  the  sacrament  over  the  high  altar;  a  safe-conduct  lo  two  of  ilicir 
leaders  to  confer  with  tlio  King;  the  appUcatUm  of  half  the  nhhy  and  chanlrif 
lands  to  pious  purposes ;  and  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  pn  vent  any  ^eniUnum 
from  hating  tnore  than  one  servatU  unless  he  could  spend  100  marks  per  aimumt 
and  more  ihau  one  beHdes  for  every  additional  100  markt.  The  two  latter  clauses 
deserve  especial  notice ;  a  dsep  knowledge  of  society,  as  it  then  eibted,  is  shewn 
in  tha  last  The  rich  have  always  ruled  by  estranging  a  portion  of  the  population 
from  the  remainder,  and  rendering  their  interests  identical  with  those  of  the  privi- 
leged class,  by  making  their  support  dependant  upon  their  adherence.  Thus  they 
have  always  been  able  to  keep  down  the  poor  by  means  of  part  of  their  own  order  ; 
and  the  men  thus  selected  have  always  looked  down  upon  the  hungry  herd  they 
had  left  with  a  classpride  of  their  own :  the  iavoured  slave  despises  the  starving  serf, 
fteb  dignified  by  the  greatness  of  their  mutual  tyrant,  but  is  himself  the  most 
despicable  of  the  three.  The  enactment  of  the  men  of  the  west  struck  at  this  evil. 
In  an  age  like  the  present,  where  social  relations  have  been  changed  by  the  expan- 
sion of  trade,  far  different  agencies  are  needed;  hut  at  that  time,  when  the  middle- 
class  had  not  risen  lo  power,  and  when  machinery  \\  as  almost  unkiiown,  the  patron- 
age of  the  great  was  exercised  with  an  iutiueucc  more  direct ;  the  link  between  the 
classes  was  more  easily  severed,  and  the  remedy  lay  nearer  to  the  surfiice. 

The  country  gentlemen  were  unable  to  rerist  the  force  of  the  insurrection  •  the 
local  troops  retired  on  all  rides  $  the  government  had  nonarive  power  to  wield,  and 
aoeordingly  an  army  of  Bargundian,  Italian,  and  Albanian  mercenaries,  hotse 
and  foot,  were  brought  over  and  sent  into  the  West,  under  Lord  JohnRnssell,  Lord 
Grey,  of  Wilton,  and  Sir  William  Herbert  iliunict^'^,  100),  because  tMe  majority  of 
the  Euxli^-i*  were  attached  lo  the  old  faitli !  rhis  host,  composed  of  i lie  ficrcei-t  and  most 
disciplined  veterans  of  Europe,  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  sturdy,  but  untaught, 
hraveryjof  the  western  yeomanry — still  daunted  as  they  were  by  the  adverse  presence,  I 
and  involuntary  veneration,  of  the  roytd  standard.   The  citizens  of  Exeter  too,  j 
then  a  wealthy  town,  refused,  though  Papists,  to  opeu  their  gates  to  the  insurgents,  j 
supplied  Lord  John  Russell  with  money,  beat  back  an  assault  from  their  laaf  sive 
walls,  and,  perhaps,  were  the  main  cause  of  failure  in  the  unde  rtaking.    A  faidier 
proof,  were  any  needed,  tlmt  iho  rnovcmcnl  Wiis  a  political  aiul  not  merely  a  reli-  > 
gious  one.    The  people  were  defeated,  and  four  ^thousand  of  them  killed  in  a  j 
relentless  massacre — while  the  triumphant  rich  gravely  attributed  the  entire  insur- 
itction,  not  lo  their  appalling  tyranny,  but  to  the  Sun  being  in  Cancer,  and  to  | 
the  inftvcnoe  of  the  Midaummet  noon,  j 
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In  Norwich  tli^^  citizens  admiftiMl  fiiul  fraternl'ip.l  witli  th*^  insargenis;  but  in  vain 
was  the  "  Oak  of  Rcformntion  "  raised — ihe  pcnple  tailed — and  their  piinUhinent 
wat  drMdful!  The  £ari  of  Warwick  (made  Didbe^  ot*  Northumberland  on  tht 
overthrow  of  the  Prwteetor  SomeneQ  gpranted  term,  flm^  hsursh  snd  bhiAiiB, 
to  those  who  mirrefideffed.  The  vengeance  of  the  Heh  tcafier^was,  )iow«veivhot 
mliaflfl«i,  and  they  demanded  of  WarwieV'to  %>«alrfa(tii  wHh  the^r  ▼fei^iA^'M 
renew  tht;  slaui^liter :  tht'  more  honourable  nobleman  refused  eonipUance,  iind  th« 
remnniit  of  the  \ anguished  were  saved.  Thus  detaneiaey  and  superHtition  were 
croBhed  (o^^ether,  trampled  by  the  same  tyrannic  ]>owcry  as  old  Rome  crucifieij  the 
Jow  md  Chrbtian  side  by  ude.     "        *  '  >     -  •  '   *  ■ 

».  Pkge  ai.  The  eharacter  of  Mafyliiis-nbft^lMenvfiidrfjrjdfi^ 
talnly  oontrasts  wety  faroimhlly  with  thai^of  lier  ggrtcswjaiil^alf-Mater,  Qaeii- 
Elisahelh.   Mary  had  been  the  child  of  iScnry'^'wrtrfti-rneglected'  and'iinttift^jr  *^ 
in  her  yoiilh,  she  had  grown-up  sickly  and  sniir-tempiTed,  her  own  lulher  hadT)a>- 
tardised  her;  had  sent  her  (o  the  Tower  for  denying:  his  spiritual  supremacy— Slid 
it  was  lung  before  her  lite  itself  was  safe  at  his  hands.    Bigfotted,  fanatic,  alette 
she  may  have  been,  abe  was ;  but  there  can  be  no  doaht  that  ^hp  was  also  Hkdlt 
in  her  religious  convietioDs.    In  her  mind,' T^hUMui^sm.iyiui  comiecCiBcl'W 
eveiythhig  that  was  painful  and  bitter  to  *hor  fdethtga-:  Us  tiiumpli  imj(>itie(l  MH^ 
lible  disgrace  to  her  mother,  and  infamy  to  hpr<«p1f  t  tM  lost  of  her  crown/^oirlS^j)<  I 
of  her  life,  and  the  rnin  of  her  fame.    Kdwrird  (he  Sixth  had  loft  the  JhronK  '•f  | 
will,  to  Lady  Jane  Giey;  every  injury  ihutcoilld  be  inflicted,  had  be  ti  hespC'l  i>n  | 
hex  by  those  with  whom  the  llerurniation  was,  in  her  mind,  identicaL  Wyalt^ 
insurrection  in  Kent  and  Londou*  and  the  gross  abase  that  her  adversaries  ^tii^ii 
daily  on  Iter  head,  could  but  aggravate  lier  hatrfe^;  and  these  CAUses'  may'lifint 
influenced  her  words,  when  boasting  ''that  she  W  a-'Vii^  sent  from  &otf» 
ride  and  tame  the  Kn-^lish  people."    But  she  had  little  need  to  carry  ouPh'er'' 
threat:  searttds  any  opp.isiiien  met  heron  asci'iidiiii;  tlie  throne.  The  masses  adher^'l' 
to  tlu-  (dd  faiih.    The  crnelty,  rapacity^j  aud  treachery  of  tUe  refQrpiin|^  clergy 
nobles  ha. I  disgusted  the  country,  that  regretted' the  tstzy  and.^o^i^i^Qltively  ea«t 
rule  of  their  monkish  masters.  A  pretendecl  miiiiculoaB  toi9^..^i^ip^  from  tfa'^  ; 
wall  of  a  church,  protesting  againist  Mary's  inarria«e  wtth  the  Spanish  PIi\^vfa? 
ofservice  by  its  detected  imposture;  and  lier  advent,  allhouj^h  Gardmcr  DSSe 
Chancellor,  was  signalised  by  wise  and  modt  rate  enactinonts.    All  printing  SoA  I 
preaehui*  on  reliori()iis  Kiibjerts  w.is  forbidih  ii ;  the  Queen  avowed  her  crc'pd,' t)ni  | 
said  she  iiitendrd  (o  compel  no  one,  eounn.uidinsf  all  4aen  to  live  in  Cliii'tiw 
charity,  and  "  al.st  lin  trom  the  new-founded,  dcvili^h  tfrras  ol  Papis(^<)  Bete^C'" 
Cardinal  Pole  returned  as  Papal  legate,  and  proclaimed  •  fi»rg<^ttl^s  of  tli^^b 
A  bull  allowed  the  holders  qf  abtey  lands  to* 'retain' ihoir  .po§se^ipps/aii«  tf»<?  | 
Queen  voluntarily  surrendeie^^^ll^tliechtirdfi^  property  4ield  by  the^Crl?$rt^^ 
not  yet  sc{aandered.    The  h-ads  of  the'^'^Vftforme*!  "  clergy  were  mviteflS'*  * 
conference.   It  sbouM,  also,  be  remeiulu n  .l  th  it  Mary*s  bitter  enemy,  ElizJibiSlli. 
whoHC  existence  endanj-tied  the  very  throjic  and  life  of  th^  <j.,P|n«||gnni^lr  I 

injber  power-^that  she  m%  wa^UiUl/  'io^le4  ta'^i^  **3BI^^^^  I 
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Mptcklly  hy  Biibap  GtrdlAir  riWiw",    a,  17J.  bol     lM«iiiiiiiBO^  ipwniA 

tbe  stJKg*«tio!i ;  while,  6n  th«  other  haad,  Elisabeth  imirderedtibe«iiftitii]iat6'ftiid« 
toher,innocfnt  Mary  Que€n!of  Scots,'to  satisfy  her  female  vanity  and  her  political 
tei  Dying  of  a  slow  diseasci  tunounded  by  enrenomcd  connrillora  vfho  daily 
biov^l  Ml  intaltt  to  lier  ms  frompted  by  the  dark  spirit  of  her  Spanish 
bniUiA  ihe  My  dsploiedillluMii^  idit  wmetioiiedtho  eruemct  foaodfledin 
bernitme,  tiid  tbttftnatic  iMcWng  liiadi  W  ever  Itowd  her,  may  have  caused 
ber  to  beliere  that  sbe  wu  deiof  a  emioe  %eeeptable  to  Gi4,  ia  wwdeiiiig  Hia 

creatores  for  His  ^lory. 

Tha  Pfotomartyr  of  this  peraecution  was  John  Rogers,  who  bad  a  wife  and  ten 
dlUdlCli;  he  wasDOtaHgwedteapeaktothembefora  hia  death,  hut  died  unshaken, 
TItt  M»t  ticte,  ImaaOft  8aillldBif»  was  kept]  in  conaaement  during 
Itaa  iiioiAs»  and  tfiea  aMIy  eatlMrtad  io  confoim  by  Oardiner  and  Bonner,  bat 
he  tefeNd.  It  laivertby  of  lenMifc^  teti  Henry  and  ^liaabeth»  Hary  gave 
die  priioners  time  for  reflectbn,  and  need  every  exhortaliDB  and  penaarion  to 
change  their  resolutions.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Bradford,  «he  Ap&ta  eflot  thdr  ablest 
disputant,  the' Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  Philip's  Confessor,  F. 
AhmaodeCattro.  It  is  also  a  peculiar  feature  in  this  persecution  that  the  resistance 
fftheeleigy  aMmednoie  ef  a  iodal  than  of  a  religious  chtuactei  .  Celibacy  helnj^ 
nov  eijeteedt  but  tlieiefCliehavinfkNig  been  the  Uw,  the  married  estate  had 
beeeuie  a  recognised  cufHiai  of  the  eleigy.  and  their  ehlWrenSwere  often  active  aud 
iofluenttal  member,  of  the  atate.  Metafity,  teop  havhig  progieseed,  baratardy 
implied  social  and  even  cif  a  disabilities!  and  the  elergy  mffisred.  In  feet,  more  for 
the  honour  of  their  families,  than  for  the  vindication  of  then?  fiUlk  ffiitory  vouchee 
for  this:  "during  tlmt  persecution  the  married  clergy  suffered,  it  was  obwed. 
whhlBOatalafiVity"  (Fuliir,  b.  B,p.  23).  When  Saunders  was  in  the  Mai  .lial- 
m  lAm  ihe^ieepefJiad orders  tp  admit  no  one,  his  wife  with  thcii  iufaat  in  her 
iiJlB^eanitto  eeo  hfan  ahottly  hetoie  hU  executieii,  but  was  refused  admit^ 
tance  The  keeper,  honever.  leleited  th«a  «tr  as  to  oawy  the  chUd  to  its  father. 
Th**e  present  admired  it,  wheifOftUmWiieaeaid,  "What  man. God,  would 
not  lose  thvg  present  life  rather  than,  by  prolonging  it,  adjudge  thia  chUdto  be  a 
bauard !  Yea  I  if  there  were  no  other  cause  for  which  a  man  of  my  estate  shoald 
loieliia  life,  yet  who  woold  not  gireit  to  avouch  this  child  to  U  legitimate,  and  hia 
Wfllagetobelawliaandboly?"  (P^  3,  p.  nz).  Thus,  the  Bishop  Hooper 
iBaded  &  IB  the  t«rt,  teW  GaidiiMr»  when  asked  if  he  .was  married,  "Yea! 
my  Ml  and  wih  net  ha  ttiii»iiled  tUl  death  nnniaay  Bowland  Taylor 
when  examined  before  the  sioieBlrfi«pand>»kedAeea«o^tte»tion,repUed/*  Yesi 
thank  God,  I  am,  and  have  had mne  chadreo  »  And  en  hj.  way  to  be  burned  at 
Hadley,  he  shewed  onaof  his  boyi  U>  the  people,  exclaiming,  "  Good  people!  this 
b^OimfeB,begotteoin  lawftil  matrimony,  and  God  be  praised  forUiiful 
WrfnMMfl*^'  ''  Ott  the  idght  of  hia  xemOTal  trom  London  into  Essex,  his 
lillaieiieef  Hkia».aiidJetoHall.hiaacrvant,  sapped  with  him  by  favour  of  the 
j£  ;  «b  bade  bb  boy  remember  that  he  died  in  datoce  of  holy  marna^^e, 
•haiged  hit  fldtWUlwift  to  marry  again,  u  HmT  h^J  mCttif  of  pfof iding  for  hia 
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smch  1)Aoied  at  Hadley,  ia  Suffolk,  of  Wbich  bc^  mB  llie  parsoo^-ind  ]»d  fpictd 

tlir  lich  clothiers  of  that  district  lo  treat  tbc  poor  with  sometliixig  of  Chilstiau 
aiei<  y.   He  had  lived  lou^^  iii  the  midst  of  bis  c  ngrcgation,  and  now,  in  hia  old 
mge,  was  taken  kom  London  to  be  burned  iu  tbyir  {iicsem;e»  After  the  iaterview 
ID  the  ptiBon,  already  aUuded  to»  hU  nifie  i|^8|tc^tf^g  be  vo|Ud  Im  imqok^  thai 
sigbty  watebed  In  bim  19  tfM  cbuvcbyatd.  of .  St,  Botolp V  AUIgM^  vilh  qm 
daughtor^  and  an  orphan  girl^  whom  tbey  bad  brought  up.  I|/wa8.  ,eiiJ^bi 
February,  the  night  was  intens^y  dark«  a4)d  severely  cold.   At  two  in  the  morning 
one  of  the  sheriiis  (a  Sir  William  Chester,  to  whom  Taylor  had  beea  apprenticed 
in  liis  youth,  before  embraciog  the  ohurch),  camjc  U>  take  him  to  an  inn  outside V 
Aldgate,  where  the  Sheriff  of  Essex  waa.to  liKMlie  l^m^  Tbey  went  ,«i(^ut  li|^ 
fiom  iear  ol  the  paoipk."  3ifaiia>  wbn  ltof|%r.iRii|}i^¥ed>;tr»  Obifffilci^  bf^  J^n 
taken  awaj  at  va^  and  «flbeiaientMBiia  t»^ptttoiitcailennoi^|plf|i*  l^i^^.*^ 
fear  of  the  people.'^  Ttm  what  Bmdfoid  waa  kd  from  Newgate*  it  mm  at 
night,  "  from  fear  of  the  people.*'  Tbua  (be  Papists,  and  AngUcausthe  same,  were 
always  obiigtjd  to  perpetrate  their  etioruiities  either  iu  secresy,  slleuce,  and  dmk- 
nesa,  or  else  uii(kr  the  protection  ot  a  large  armed  foi.ce ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
tbe  people  were  attacbed  to  tie  old  £uth.  Ainjiat' Invurlah] y  it  will  b^  ibuiMl  thst 
the  enactona  of  all  tbeeeatrocitieF^  wawLft»ik^gi8Cat»titi»lqbiwaHwflnaiM|l^f^^ 
t  be  edneated,  tba  '^xeligkHia''  bien-rof  both  llde^-HRbai^Qaliily  a«d  deUbqartPiyi 
In  cold  blood,  about  tbair  bettisb  work,  l^o  lo  all  ages,  nine  tea^  of  tbe  enielliet 
committed  by  mankind,  have  been  inflicted  by  the  "high-born,"  the  "enlightened," 
the  iiristocracies  of  parchnient  and  of  gold  ^  and  when  once  the  sword  of  retributioa 
blnztd  in  the  hn  iuls  of  France,  when  once  a  terrible  but  lamentable  jttstioe  w*i 
enacted,  the  histoikal  liars  of  society  point  to  the  fact,  aajtbougb  tbf  pieoplA  aod 
tbe peojde  alone,  were  tbe  diinliim of  Uiioda»d  tbe. baii^^        imcdiNr..  Te 
iresuBoe:  tboqgh  Bowlaad  Tltylor  waa.tbwBMtftlyiMi  k^  .U»  Jaikm^libzmiiiij^ 
Aldgate,  tbe  inrjfhtak  beard  tbem  eamia^^  tmk  eadaijviiify  .'^Obl  im 
father    called  tbe  moiber.  •^Ilowhwd !  Rowland!  where  a^  thou  ?"  cried  the 
v  ife.   It  WHS  so  dark,  they  conld  not  see  each  other.  He  answered  and  »toppefil 
tile  sheriir.A  men  ^vould  have  hurried  him  on,  but  were  induced  to  let  him  wait. 
Then  Kowlnnd,  dismounting,  took  his  daughter  in  hie  anns,  and  kneeling  down 
in  tbe  diurebyaard,  with  bis  ^e  and  tfie,iaiybait.ott<eHh^-aid».aaW  ^^Mii 
Prayer  in  that  eold  fkwiD,  on  tl»:tnij.  ta  bib.bcigM  -mid  bmqivt  Aw^vkffiB 
kissed  bis  wif^,  took  te  band  ana  aaid,  ^'ilfiMll  I  deMMvlft^t  w^m^ 
fort,  for  I  am  quiet  in  my  conscience.**  The  Sheriff  burst  tnto  tears,  and  out  of 
kindness,  would  allow  no  more  such  meetings,  though  the  wife  followed  them  to 
tht  inn.    At  Brentwood,  a  close  bood  was  put  on  Taylor,  with  holes  for  the  €^ 
and  mouth,  lest  the  people  should  recognise  him.  At  Cb^lmaf)»rd  the  JStkigiS  of 
Suffolk  took  charge  of  him,  and  nnnbe»4if>  t>#  iWi»y  ^ 
guard  tbe  ^wiHtagaiiiil     iMigiiitloft  of  iim:§mi^  u 
'mB  reader,  t»A  n  Mbopric  i*  bjiadi^o^alt  if  k^mmimmmM^ 

t 
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§ammL  Mqr*ih»^WBM^Hadley,  how  lie  tods  <<NdTirtirtl(f,**  im 

isreplyi  **  I  am  almost  at  home;  I  lack  but  two  stiles  to  go  oyer,  and  am  eren 
my  Fathcr*$  house."  At  the  bridge  foot,  a  poor  mm  awaited  him  with  five  little 
ehildren ;  they  all  &11  on  their  knees,  held  up  their  hands  in  prayer,  and  the 
mm  «rkd«  OhI  dear  Hither,  and  good  ahepherd,  Doctor  Taylor  l  God  help  and 
flwoiiiirtiiecb«fhonfaa8ttiuniy«  fime  aaoeoiired  me  tad  ngr  poor  ehildiiii.*' 
llieefineli  me  lined  vidipec^  who  new 
ennoniided  hf  %  large  aimed  fn<»,  etemly  rebuked  the  popnltee.  Btteing 
the ahiishoiises,  Taylor  enquired  at  the  last  door,  ''It'  the  blind  man  aiid  woman 
_  etOl  lived  there."   Bqiu^  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  threw  in  at  the  window 
all  the  money  he  had  remaining  from  the  charitable  contributions  of  his  fri^ids, 
mid  rode  on  to  Aldbam  Common.  Learning  he  was  to  suffer  there,  he  said, 
^CkMlhepiiMI  lemethemel"  al^i^ledfiFomhiehoneyeiidtoreoff the  hood. 
The.iyertiitnri Imiet iaie leewb  when  th^enr  **hii  levemit  ind  antjenl  ftee» 
wilih  long  wirile  heaii,  and  gmf  li8ln>  iK>ugbly  clipped  and  disfigured  el  liii 
degradation,"  and  raised  a  mournful  cheer  of  "God  save  thee!  good  I>octor 
Taylor !"    He  tried  to  speak,  but  one  of  the  p^nards  thrust  a  staff  iiito  his  mouth. 
When  he  had  undressed  himseli  to  hia  shirt,  he  said,    Good  people !  I  have 
taught  you  nothing  hut  God's  Holy  Word,  and  am  come  hither  to  seal  it  with 
murhlood.**  Agoatdetniekhlmoatheheedeiyu^^isthatkeepiBgth^ 
llmtt]Mnlmr*ln>liwhadpioiBi«ednoifeeddm  Tiqrlor  then  fcadt 

and  pra)  ed,  and  a  poor^woman,  tfaoni^  the  gnards  efibred  to  trample  her  vnder 
their  horses*  feet,  hfoke  through  Uieir  rarte,  and  knelt  and  prayed  beside  him.  A 
butcher,  \t1io  was  ordered  to  help  to  set  up  the  t  apgots,  reftised,  though  threatened 
with^imprisomuenfc.  One  of  the  yheriirs  men  threw  a  faggot  at  the  martyr's  head, 
>aiid  the  blood  streamed  down :  ^'  Oh  friend  !'*  said  Taylor,  meekly,    I  have  harm 
cneni^.  What  needed  thatr  Sir  John  fikeltan,  hearing  himrepeat  the  psalm 
JftMTiiv  in£i^^]|ll»etfaideldmon^^  epeahLelm! 
I  will  make  tbeer  Pa^t  and  nnmorad,  he  here  the  ftre,  etandhigwi^ 
. .  folded  hands ;  till  enraged  il  seefaig  hrai'flustam  the  torment  so  calmly,  and  die 
•  so  grandly,  a  soldier  cleft  hi^i  skull  ^vitha  halberd,  and  tlie  body  fell  forward. 
Bradford,  whose  "  stakefellow"    a?  the  John  Leaf  mentioned  in  the  text,  died, 
enrtaiming,  **Straight  is  the  way  and  narrow  is  t  lie  gate  that  leads  to  salvation,  and 
'  Ibif  tbemhe^mlfiBdil."  Iteer,  Bishop  of  Caimarthen,  said  to  afinendwho 
htindledlbainodeefdeathtowhiehbewae  eentenced:  ^^Giye  no  ciedit  to  my 
jlaaittne,  if  yeia«ee-nie»  ftr  enemoment,  ftineh  hi  the  flames,**  He  stood  like  a 
ttatue,  till  a  bystander  etonned  hhn  on  the  head. 

Eidiey  and  Latimer,  were  burned  at  Oxlbrd.   Ridley,  iMiccessiMly  Bishop  of 
Bochcstcr  and  of  London,  had  driven  way  to  fear,  and  when  a  prisoner  in  the 
O^toweriOonformedtomass.   Latimer,  though  75  years  of  age>  was  braver.  They 
wnreeatamhiedatO^bid.  Latim^s  sight  was  dim.  A  large  audience  of  noblesp 
'  dMaeBj  and  gentlemen  who  attended  the  eawmimiinn,  lenghed  at  this  infirmity, 
'   frWh  beeame  appawat  hjr  Ida  not  mogidrfng  his  areh  enemy,  the  Bishop  of 
'  GUmeeiter,  then  sitting  on  the  bench,  ^'Why,  m/  mestexs  1"     ok  Latimer,  'this 
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is  no  laughing  mattef.   I  answer  upon  life  and  death!    Vae  mhi,<^ ,  qui  ridefU 
mmc^  tptoniam  flebitis.   Woe  to  ye  who  now  laugh,  for  ye  shall  weep  ere  long!"  I 
Judges  taunted luiA  with  lack  of  learning;  the* old  man*8  reply,  alluding  ! 
to  hb  fcuuerii  ImpriMMnnenti  tros  good.    So  jou  look  for  letniiiig  at  my  handa,  | 
wUch  hate  gone  BO  long  to  tke  Kbooi  of  oliHvtoii,  maklii^  Ae  iMaemdlB  taj 
library ;  keepin<^  me  00  long  in  pTMon  wtthoatbookt  and  pent  and  ink  r  and  rm 
you  let  me  loose,  to  come  and  answer  articles.   You  deal  with  me  as  if  two  men 
were  a])p<)inted  to  fisrht  for  !ite  rmd  death,  and  OTcmight  the  onethroiif?h  friends 
and  favor,  is  cherished  and  hath  good  counsel  given  him  how  to  encounter  with 
kk  enemy ;  the  other  for  envy  and  lack  of  friends  all  the  whole  night  is     in  the 
fltooks.  In  Ihe  morning,  when  they  shall  meet,  the  one  » inflCK«im;th,  and  lasty,  \ 
the  other  is  staik  of  hb  Ihnhs,  and  almost  deadftomfteblenesi*  ^Hiliik  yim  ttat 
to  ran  thvongh  this  man  iflth  a  spear  Is  not  a  goodly  Tfetory  f**  Latnner  and  | 
Bidley  were  bnmed  in  a  ^h  opposite  Baliol  College,  Ox!brd»  but  snHied  their  imr*  j 
tyrdoni  by  ha\  ini:  bags  oC  gunpowder  tied  to  tlieir  necks,  to  shorten  their  tortiire.  ! 
These,  with  the  addition  of  Cranmer,  of  whom  luentioii  lias  been  elsewhere  made,  ' 
and  of  Archdeacon  Philpot,  are  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Marian  martyrs.   Ail  ! 
great  churchmen  who^sufiered,  were  with  the  exception  of  Cranmer;  send  perhapi  oC 
Farrer,  CalyinisCsand  otiier  Diasoiters   Such  wml4itimer,Bid]ey,imd  Hooper, 
Cranmer  would  prove  a  dkigraee  to  any  ehureh.  So  that  the  mar^^cgytif 
whush  the  establishment  can  boast,  is  both  questionable  and  limited.  Host  of 
those  dignitaries  too,  who  had  perished,  had  risen  from  humble  ori^ij,  as  Fuller 
testifies  when  he  says,  that  Pliilpot,  the  son  of  a  IlampshLf*  kni^^lit,  wiis"the 
best  born  gentleman  who  sutfered."    Thus  prelacy  and  aristocracy  did  little  or 
nothing  for  the  episcopal  and  aristocratic  establishment  which  they  eiyoy.  The 
ehureh  was  indeed  founded  in  the  blood  of  martyrs  f  hat  it  is  not  the  seed  of 
the  martyrs  who  hare  inherited  from  then:  Ikthers! 
20.  Bsge  21:  The-martyrology  of  the  uncanonised  is  as  imperibctly  known  u 

it  is  great.  Its  members  are  nncomtted,  its  victims  are  the  poor.   History  has, 

tber#tbre,  saved  only  a  few  names. 

Bishops  and  jn  incea  swell  the  roll  of  fate, 
And  lordly  iiothiugs  hide  the  lowly  p^eat. 

Awionj,'  the  latter,  was  George  Tankerfield,  burned  before  St.  Alban*s  Abbey, 
in  the  afternoon,  because  the  Sherifis  were  engaged  at  a  marriage- feast  in  ilK 
forepart  of  the  day.  As  the  flames  rose^  he  emhraeed  tiwm.  Geoige  Beper,a 
woskingnian,  who  suffered  at  Canterbniy,  spread  his  anna  In  the  Ibrm'  oif  a  em 
and  held  them  so^  till  huined  to  ashes.  fiawUns  White,  a  poor  Welsh  iishennsB, 
told  a  ftiend  to  hold  up  his  finger  if  he  saw  htm  waver.  The  sign  wasneftf 
needed !  Robert  Smith,  a  mechanic,  wrote  several  poems  in  prison,  the  follow- 
ing is  extracted  iruiii  one  dedicated  to  his  children  :  •  - 

•*  I  leave  you  here  a  little  book,  lor  you  to  look  upon,  ■  * 

T^t  you  may  see  your  father^s  face,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone ; 
Who,  fbr  the  hope  of  Heavenly  things,  while  he  did  here  remain. 
Gave  over  all  his  golden  years  in  prison  and  hi  pihi>-.    "  - 
Ind  m  example  icyour  youth,  to  whom  I  wish  all  good,  * 

pres«h  you  here  a  peifocttUah,  an  d  seal  H  with  1^  hhKid.*' 
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John  Cameford,  when  sentence  was  pronounced  on  him  and  his  sUkefellow, 

retorted,  and  excommunicated  the  Papists  and  the  govermiieut  iu  the  n^^e  of 
God! 

Such  was  the  Manau  persecution ;  288  were  burned  alive. during  her  reign; 
tbe  bodiea  af  those  who  had  died  in  the  overcrowded  prisons,  were  cast  out  and 

not  allowed,  hnrialf  w  that  their  friends  ha4  to  come  in  the  night  and  steal  their 
vonauu.  ConumsBioners  of  hiqniBtttoa  were  apppinted»  and  Cardhud  Pole 
ordered  a  register  of  the  nneonverted  to  be  kept  ,  for  future  persecutions.  The  loss 
of  property  fruni  these  cuusea,  in  LolkIoii  alone,  amouutccl  to  £300,000.  lJut 
much  as  this  persecution  has  hecu  dwelt  upon,  it  is  inferior  in  niagiutudL  and 
ferocity  to  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  the  facts  narrated  in  the  tejct  sufH- 
ciently  prove*    Mary's  reign  was  short.      She  fancied^  herself  pregnant,  the 

:  voytl  oradle  was  pvqpaiedf  farliament  passed  acts  granting  the  whole  and  sole 
Iporenunent  and^edpcation  of  the  ehild  to  Philip  of  Spam,  m  the  event  pf  Msiy's 

,  death,  and  Protestants  ware  punished  for  disbelieving  the  Queen's  pregnancy,  and 
saying  a  suppositions  ehild  would  be  manufactured  to  supersede  Elizabeth.  On 
the  event,  whether  one  sickly  ^\  auiaii  should  have  a  child  or  not,  whether  a 
solitary  infant  lived  or  died,  dej)euded  whether  England  should  be  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  and,  according  to  churcl^^en,  whether  we  should  all  be  damned  or 
saved;  for  the  Catholic  creed  was  the  popular  iaith,  and  it  needed  the  long  reign 
of  Elisaheth  to  engraft  its  ^poaite  upon  the  people's  hearts.  But  Mary's  case 
was  one  of  dropsyt  not  of  childbearing— «nd  she  died.  Gardiner  had  preceded 
her,  Pole  died  a  few  hours  after  his  mistress,  and  the  stage  was  clear  for  the  new 
actors.  A  week  before  Mary's  demise,  three  women  and  two  men  were  burned 
alive  at  Canterbury  by  that  notorious  persecutor,  Archdeacon  Ilarpsfield.  Stoiy, 
who  had  said  to  Philpot  when  awaiting  death  in  prison,  "I  tell  tlite,  there  hath 
been  never  yet  one  burned,  but  I  have  been  the  cauae  of  it.  I  certify  to  thee,  thou 

,  mayest  thank  none  other  man  but  me,**  was  enabled  still  to  gratify  hisraneour  under 
Elixaheth;  hut  Allen,  afterwards  Cardmal,  left  ^nghud  sooner  than  submit. 
Travellibg  to  Borne  with  Morgan  PhOIps,  who  had  been  his  tutor  at  Oriel,  and 
Yendeville,  professor  of  canon  law  at  Bouay,  they  formed  the  plan  of  founding 
Catholic  seminaries,  from  which  came  tlie  celebrated  seminarists.  The  semina- 
rists were  to  be  missionaries  all  over  the  world.  Collep:es  were  thus  lonndctl  at 
Douay,  Rome,  ValladoUd,  Seville,  and  St.  Omer,  under  James  the  Ym\  also  at 
Madrid,  Louvain,  Liege,  and  Ghent.  Allen  was  the  first  rector  of  Douay.  The 
Jesuits  toon  obtained  the  chief  control  of  these  establishments,  and  did  for  Rome 
what  the  Benedictmes  did  in  the  10th  and  the  Mendicant  orders  in  the  12th 
centuries.  The  Benedictines.  Dominicans,  and  Jesuits  are  the  exponents  of 
Papacy  in  its  different  phases.  The  Benedictinss  of  its  gloomy  sui^crstition,  the 
Dominicans  of  its  sanguinary  Iicrcenes5i ;  tlie  Jesuits  of  its  lying  craftiness.  On 
Elizabeth's  acconsion,  she  forbade  all  preaching  and  listening  to  sermons  for  a 

'  time.  The  ciitirc  clergy  refused  to  crown  her,  except  Oglethorp,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle.  The  only  prelate  who  conformed  to  the  new  church,  was  Kitchen,  of 
laaSiAaff;  idl  the  othm  wm  deposed*  Only  fgitfteen  had  larviYed  the  great 
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mortality  [it  the  close  of  Mary's  reign.  The  Tacant  8ec«  were  filled  by  F»k«r» 
as  Primate,  Grindal,  Cox,  Saads,  Jewel,  Parkhurst,  IMlkington,  and  others,  wko 
had  fled  to  the  Continait;  and  the  fiigitives  Barlow,  Soory,  and  old  Miles  CoTer- 
dak,ietiimodtothdriDesaiidconiM9Cited  ! 
1i€r  Jaavs-ftoeddiitidL  lli6RontnM8'irafei1aflnt,pndantetf»i^ 
to  diaim  thm  I7  a  oinnpioiiilfle.   Skndihfy  idmte  die  ol^  to  1^ 
make  her  choreh  so  ambiguous,  that  a  Papist  might  attend  it,  and  ksrdly  lim^tfto 
difference  from  his  own.   Ail  passages  offensive  to  Eome  were  erased  from  the 
litany ;  the  sacramental  bread  was  kept  in  the  form  of  traftre ;  tbe  langntl^e 
the  Articles  teaching  the  corporeal  presenoe,  iras  to  dnbionsly  worded,  that  it 
might  aenre  both  churches;  the  ritual,  therefltAeiitaof  the  etegjr;  Iho  -iqiMR 
cap)  %pet  and  aurplioe}  the  ornaments  of  the  tem|le8»  me  flo  anringBili  W  to 
hamoaiseas  much  as  posiible  ivHh  Paphi  ettstolnft;  iMiti^vhOetes  eslB|fttt- 
juisiug  in  doctrine  ;iiid  ritual — a  persecution  so  terrible  burst  over  the  heads  of 
recusants,  that  history  can  scarcely  sbe^y  its  parallel.   The  Emperor  and  C^tboHc 
princes  vainly  interceded  for  the  clergy — the  Queeu^s  cruelty  disgusted  Europe— 
her  tampering  with  religion  estranged  smcere  belieren.    Covcrdale,  Lever, 
Father  Fox,  and  Sampson,  Dean  of  Chriatchurch,  stand  fixrenost  of      Puriltti  1 
Bissenters.  The  reader  will  recollect  the  struggle  between  Henry  ^Se«mdfild  | 
A*Beekett,  to  prevent  and  to  obtain  respectively  the  hitrodnetkm  of  cxoomttittl« 
catory  letters  into  England.   Elizabeth's  reign  furnishes  a  similar  instance*  'It 
was  death  to  britig  over  a  letter  from  tbe  Pope ;  but  when  the  latter  had  eJteom* 
municatcd  the  Queen,  a  Catholic  publicly  affixed  the  document  at  the  Bishop  of 
London's  palaoe-|<ates,  and  never  attempting  to  escape,  was  seiasd  and  executed*  { 
The  Protestant  nobles  and  gentiy  bound  themselvesin  a  lengQe  to  pmeeale  u^  I 
death,  whoever  attempted  anything  against  the  Queea;  Fsriiament  did  the  saaf^ 
while  the  authority  of  the  state  over  all  things  ecclesiastical,  was  shewn  hi  tba 
fact,  that  wlicn  Arclibishop  Whitgift  had  sanctioned  the  *'  Lambeth  Articles,** 
nine  pro]i  jsitiou.s  that  hait  been  adopted  to  end  a  coutroverqr  at  Ga^^Jbridgf, 
Klizabeth  and  Burlcigli  would  not  allow  of  their  enactment. 

21,  Page  24.  Pews  first  came  into  vogue  after  the  Heformation.  WecYi^* 
rector  of  £rith,  in  his  ''Funeral  MmmmaiUi*  published  dttrmg  the  njgii  ^ 
Elisabeth,  bitterly  attacks  them,  and  says,  **  the  pewes  are  made  hii^h  and  feii^ 
ibr  parishoners  to  sit  or  sleepe  in,  a  fsshion  of  no  long  coptmuance,  ao4  worthy  of 
refornwtion."    Dunkin's  Varfford, 

22.  Page  24.  Obigin,  Sanction,  Ch  vRAcTiiR,  and  Doom  or  Kii?gs,  accoU)- 
ISO  to  Scbipture  :  Much  has  been  said  of  the  divine  right  ot  Kings.  It  is 
astonishmg  how  this  notion  sliould  have  obtained,  after  the  Bible. had  been  traiv- 
kted,  and  put  into  the  people*s  hands.  Their  right**  was  evidently  tf^.^ljtt) 
another  kmd,  according  to  that  authority*  .      "  - 

Wann  tbe  biobt  coxes  ntoM  is  shewn  by  Luke,  4, 5y  6 :  ^  And  tbe  Jkn9^ 
taking  him  up  into  an  high  mountain,  shewed  unto  iiiui  all  the  kijj^doiMS.otfr^ 
world  iu  a  moment  of  time.  \  ,    ,  ^  ^Jf  i-,; 
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'  «  And  the  Deytt  said  unto  him,  all  this  power  will  I  gire  thee,  and  the  glory  of 
Ihem :  for  thai  is  delivered  unio  tne  j  and  to  whomsoever  I  will,  I  give  it."  TUat  hi 
^nhert  they  get  th«irp(Kwer. 
HimQoDsAirdnoitovinte  isshemhyl^^iieU  «lw!llcalluufo 

ymtm^k9^miiff9i^  i^^  i&the  sight  of  the  Lord,  luaskuig 

ymt  a  King.** 

-  ♦<  And  the  people  said  nnto  Sarmid,  fny  fbr  thy  servants  unto  the  Lord  thy 
<3odtthatwedienot»forwehave  added  unto  all  oursins  this  evil,  to  ask  us  aKing.*' 
^  fie  pem^  eoaieiiqit  iipcm  pfin 

^^Iivitt  ^  them  aKing  in  Biine  ftiiger.* 
'  What  nmn  cHARJieTBB  18,  IkaM  ikenSf  1, 120.  ^Ihy  princes  are  rehetiioiuv 

and  coin][>anions  of  thieves." 

Her  princes  within  her  are  roaring  lions;  her  judges  are  ravening  wolves.'* 

Zephaniah^  3,  3,  4. 

^Bier  prinees  in  the  midst  thereof  are  like  wolves  ravening  th^  pr^,  to  shed 
bltfod,  and  to  destroy  sonis,  and  to  get  dishonest  gain.**  J^sreiUs^  22,  d7. 
'    •'^JblbrmypeDi^etdilldrienaiethdroppMSBori,!!^  overthem.** 

Imiak^  3,  12.    Vide  also  1  Samttet,  8,  6,  18. 

**Wc  speak  not  the  wisdom  of  this  >Yorld,  nor  of  the  princes  of  this  woj:ld,  that; 
€ome  to  nought.  * 

*^  We  speak  the  wisdom  of  Qod,  which  none  o^  the  prinees  of  this  world  knew  J' 
1  ChrMikmif  2, 6, 8.  That  is  a  testimeny  as  to  their  worth* 
'  BQmiX)d,1ihetatl3ng,was  of  4e  aecuise^  That  ihe  curse  of 

the  patriarch  was  on  Haii,  ths  fATusa  or  Canaan,  and  hk  seed  has  bccu  i'ldly 
»proved  by  Doctor  i^ewton. 

Teeik  Doom  b  shadowed  in  the  words :  "Every  valley  shall  be  fiUediaud  every 
talley  aid  hiU  shall  be  brought  low.**  X«Ad,  3,  d. 

^'XheLoidiffiU  eiiterinCo  judgment  wf^  the  antiente  and  the 

.j^itase  tiMttoof;  for  yehareeoten  iqp  the  vhieyard,  and  the  spoil  of  the  poor  is 
if  ytwr  houses.** 

AVMERi  iUEv  00  TO  is  sliowu  by  Isaiah,,  14,19   (where  he  represent-.^  the 
reception  of  King  Bel8baii>4ar  in  Ilell).   "Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  to  hkjC 
4hee  at  thy  coming ;  it  stirretb  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the 
earthi  it  hath  raised  up  &om  their  thrones  all  th4  Kings  oflh€  noHons'* 
'  Passages  like  Ibe  sibove  m^t  he  qisoted  hi  greatnumhers.  We  commend  them 
'to the  fllMdy  of  Mugs,  bisliops,  and  peoples;  and  request  the  reader  to  contract 
then),  and  the  wonh  of  St.  Paul,  "  Be  ye  not  thescrvanta  of  men'*  (I  Cor..  7, 28), 
vith  the  following  Article  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Church :  "It  is  not  lawful  for  any 
man  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  pt^blic  preaching,  or  ministering  the  sacraiueuts 
40  the  congregation,  before  he  be  lawfully  called  and  sent  to  execute  the  ati^e  ; 
«na  thoee  wa  ought  to  j!i%c  ]awf^ 
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tot  the  eblef."  Mn^  10,  13. 

24.  Page  24.   "  How  caq  ye  beliefe,  which  receive  honor  one  of  another,  «a4 
seek  not  the  honor  which  cometh  fmra  Ooi  only  ?"    JoAn,  6,  44. 

25,  Page  25.  ''Have  ye  not  all  one  father,  hath  not  one  God  created  ut? 
Why  do  ye  deal  treacherontly,  crery  man  against  bis  hrothcr."   Malaehi^  3,  10. 

Ye  have  heard  that  ii  bath  been  iaid»  by  them  of  old  tioM^  thoa  dialt.  sol  lullt 
and  whotoem  abaU  kill,  aball  be  is  d«ii|^  of  the  Jodgnent  $  but  I  ^y  wito  you 
tbat  whofloever  is  angry  with  bis  brother  witbonl  •  emiaB»  diill  be  in  danger  of  Hm 
judgment ;  and  wboBoeyer  shall  aay  to  bie  brotber,  Raea,  sball  be  bi  danger  ef  t!ic 
council:  but  whosoever  shall  say,  thou  fool,  shall  be  iu  danger  of  UeU  fire.' 
Math.,  5,  21,  22.    *'  Love  on«  another."    John,  15, 12. 

**  It  is  lawful  for  Christian  men,  at  the  commandment  of  the  Magistral^  to  wear 
weapons,  and  serve  in  the  wars.**  Art,  37  e^  Chwch  of  J^iyiaiidL 
.  36.  Page  25.     There  is  one  biwgiTtr,  who  is  able  le  save  er  deetnqri  aH 
flioa  tbat  jiulgest  aaotber  ?**  4, 18* 

**  The  tewi  of  the  realm  may  punieh  Gbristi  an  mca  iriAi  deatli  for  Uwras  and 
grieroue  offienoes.'*  Art,  37  of  Ckwrh  of  England,   Set  mUo  Art,  88. 

27 »  Page  25.    **I  say  unto  you,  swear  not  at  all  ;  neither  hy  Heaven,  for  it  is 
God's  throne  ;  nor  by  earth,  for  it  is  hie  footstool  ;  neithor  by  Jcnisalem,  foi  it  h 
he  city  of  the  great  King.   Neither  sbalt  thcp  swear  by  the  head«  because  tkoa 
canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black.  , 

"  But  let  your  commonieatkm  be  yet,  yea ;  iiay»  nay :  /er  wkMtioem'  «s  Mef» 
f  Aim  ttif  timutk  of  mir  MM*f  0«  84^  87.  . 

*' Abore  all  things,  my  bretiiren,  swear  not,  ndtbtfr  by  Hearen,  neither  by  eartlit 
neither  by  «ny  other  oath:  but  let  your  yea  be  yes,  and  your  nay  m^;  lest  ye 
fail  iu%i  condemnation."    Ja^ues,  5,  12, 

"A  manmay  swear,  when  the  Magistrate  reqnircth,  ina  caiuse  of  fulih  and  charity.* 
Art.39j>f  Church  of  Eng.  Police  Courts  shew  what  the  "faith  and  charity" meanr  ' 

HISTOBICAL  NOTES  TO  No.  n. 
28.  Page  25.  The  atrocities  of  the  Poor-law,  despite  a  "sixty  years'  limitation/, 
arc  only  equalled  by  its  injttstice  and  folly.  Tlie'  7V?n«j  of  the  26th  April,  l«44^ 
Kays,  "  The  law  afironts  men's  understandings  while  it  picks  their  pockets,  aiid 
treats  them  like  fools  while  it  legalises  an  extoituNit  whicb»  oat  of  eieiy  abilling  it 
protaea  to  raise  for  the  relief  of  the  pooTt  giTOs  taApaiwa  to  som  obeae  salaiiad 
officer  or  absentee  inspector. 

Fajie  87«  It  is  but  Jualiee  to  tlieae  omsroed  to  meatiea,  that  If  esna. 
Bezer  and  Martin,  both  political  piisenen  of  '48,  weve  arrested  by  the  poliee 
fur  bearing  jilacards  amiouucing  ^these  h;o#ures,  on  the  \>\t§.  that  they  were 
valkmg  on  the  kerh  instead  of  in  the  roudwar.  The  rua-^on  assigned  by 
the  prisoners  wa«i,  the  .evening  |bcing  very  tog^^,  and  the  streets  much 
crowded  .with  vehicles,  ihey  had  momentarily  done  so,  to  avoid  being  run  over« 
Bezer  was  liberated  on  bail  for  the  night,  Maitiny  though  Ifij  ^^gffft  ^#4^ 
had  .to  p«88  the  night  in  »  eelli  irithottl  life^  on  iha  ifU.  iMWk,:.  Ik'^M 
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usual  practice  for  all  boardmen  to  walk  on  the  foot-pavemeDt :  the  xererse  in 
Mioe^  ever  ssen ;  and  when  Beser^  next  morning*  before  the  Magistrate,  remarked 
^this,  and  applied  ibr  a  summons  against  other  parties,  ilch  shopkeepers  in  Hoi- 
bom,  ifor  keeping  boardmen  stan^ng  the  paVement»  the  applieation  was  refUsed^ 
bnt  he  was  told  that  ne  might  give  the  parties'  so  offending  in  uharge.  He  tried 
to  do  90  the  next  day,  but  no  policeman  would  take  them  into  custody,  whore- 
ii]n)n  lie  applied  for  a  summons  a^aioBt  the  Policeman,  which  the  Magistrate 
also  refused  to  grant;  the  law  being  thus  virtually  laid  down,  that  a  man  may 
obstruct  a  thoroughfare  to  announce  (as  in  the  case  of  the  state  church)  any  meet* 
log  hostile  ^o^thepnblie  interest,  but  he  must  pass  a  nighc  in  prison  shonldhe 
yentur^'to  annoonce  one  hostile  ^to  the^inteieBts  of  the  privileged  classes. 

30.  Page  39.  I  have'not  entered  in  detinf  into  thehbtoiy  of  the  modem  drarcK 
such  being,  T  presume,  already  well  known  to  the  reader:   It  may,  however,  be 
%vell  to  1(1  all  tlic  [act  ^tbai,  while  tUc  state  church  had  persecuted  t];e  ruiitaus 
beyoo'l  the  lii  unds  oT  endurance,  the  latter,  when  raised  to  power,  treat/»d  the 
fallen  churchmen  w  ith  leniency,  as  yet  unj^aiulleled.    On  the  day  of  reckoning  for 
Centuries  of  m\irder  and  torture,  Soutlicy  can  tell  us  of  only  "two  or  three** 
clergymen  who  were  killed,  of"  a  few  "  who  died  in  prison  or  on  shipboard,  and 
,  of  some         prisoners^  who  Wjsre  made  at  the  battle  of  WorettUr,  aiUr  aqgry 
^  X)as8ions  nad  beefi  inflamed  to  their  height  by  a  lengthened  struggle,  being  sold  as 
t1av?s  at  Barba,does,  by  the  Puritans,  whereas  they  allowed  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  deprived  clergy  one-liftli  ui  the  iiicouic  of  the  benefice,  and  bliortly  after  thiir 
triumph  issued  a  proclanation  of  mercy  to  all  offender» — a  pardon  extended  even 
to  the  false  ^ii  Edward  Dering,  who  deserted  the  Parliament  to  fight  for  the 
Kin^,  and  then,  because  the  King  would  not  make  him  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
deserted  the  King  and  sui^endered  to  the  Parliament.  As  to  Strafiford'a  death,  he 
richly  mtnteditj  and  Vas  beheadad  with  the  consent  of  his  treacherous  friend, 
*  K^g  C^uuAes.  .lAud,  whom  Pym  called,'^" The  highest^  the  boldest^  and  most 
impudent  oppressor  tliat'ever  was  an  oppressor  o^  both  King  and  people,"  Laud, 
was  justly  punished.    Southey  admits  **  that  Laud  believed  the  authority  of  the 
King  to  be  absolute,'^— and  that  he  had  borne  an  active  part  in  a  government 
condticted  on  arbitWift^'ptiTitjiples.*'    He  had  ct umpired  against  the  people,  he  had 
.  19k:bken  through  the  laws,  he  !had  half  restored  the  forms  of  Papacy ;  yet,  when 
afrelt^d,  he  wjis  ke^t  for  ten  weeks  in  the  easy  custody  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black 
\  KM;- tNbiftll^n  td  ^th^lMVrf  *'  while  the  paople  were  »t  dinner,  that  he  might  not 
'    litthlllif  BHTMal' vAM  itiuyed^fcot  a^lwocr  time»  Ub  treatment  meanwhile  being 
most  generous,  and  he  was  at  last  found  guiUy  by  the  Lords  (who  left  it  to  the  judges 
to  say  wliotlicr  the  charges  anldanted  to  biglitrcsmnr  or  not,  the  judges  deciding  they 
did  not),  the  CoiTiuioiis  ecnteitced  him  to  death,  more  for  political  than  religious 
'  oiren6<JsVallowing  him  to  be  beheaded,  instead  of  hanged,  drawn,  autl  quartered 
'  (tb^  \k>mal'~modd  6f  eiecution),  permitting  his  chaplain  to  attend  him  to  the  lasty 
'       g^i^g  him  ldlV£  toKtesdhe  people  from  ^e  scaffold^  and  say  whatever 
^heplenM  bii'  pdBircs, 'i«llkiM&;  atid^  tiie  F^idiment.  He  was  insulted  by  the 
'tfnbijf^^  ealled  liin,«lhii>t  judg* 
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went,  "  a  TtUaln  and  a  rasaal,"  «Bd.3ir  io)m  Cl<HwortUj  abused  him  op  th^  veiy 
ibafibld.  Laud|  died  braTflly,  bat  punned  ia  ratbar  bad  Uete  on  the  occawi, 
te'HngUie people  ''be  was  about  to  ciosa  tbe  Red  Stm/*  pf»|iiMr  tbat  tbiaeiip 
ittred  ii^ififf  might  pass  from  him,"  and  aayiug,  "the  Jwra  cnidM  Cbril  ta 
keep  out  the  Romans,  hat  that  just  bronght  the  Romans  •  so  «t|h  hinK** 

A  rctnarkable  period  of  English  history  Ik  ihat  \vlien  the  succession  of  the  crows 
was  dotibtful,  during  ihe  reign  of  Charles  the  Secoiul.    The  DuVe  of  Yoik,  after- 
guards James  the  Second,  was  a  Papist;  and  he  had  married  Mary  of  Muilena,  a 
'Roman  Catholic  princess.   It  was,  therefore,  proposed  to  exclude  him  from  the 
tbmne.  The  fears -of  another  persecution,  like  the  Maxian,  haunted  the  min<b  of 
'ihe   wibm^d^^.  and  suddenly  dark  rumouis  of  a  U^ble  Pflpisb  plot  aeized  the 
greedy  ears  of  the  people.  A  clergyman  of  the  Esttblished  Cbnrcb,  TiUis  Qatei, 
whose  infamous  and  lawless  life  had  forced  him  to  quit  his  benefice,  had,  ftta 
liiHe,  professed  the  Rom^u  ifnitii,  riicI  bucu  an  iniiiate  of  the  Jesuit  semin-u'ies  on 
the  Continent.    The  best  mode  of  restoring  England  to  the  "  true  faith,"  bwi 
be:n  often  discussed  in  bis  presence,  and  gathering  together  all  the  fragments  ot 
the  mad  auggesttons  he  bad  heard,  he  constr noted  them  into  a  plot  Uke  the  fol- 
lowing: Tbe  Pope^  be  said,  bad  placed  Bngland  under  tbe  govemnient  of  the 
Jesnits. '  The  <JMttit8  had  granted  sealed  commissious  to  Romanist  peeors,  diTHM^ 
*atid  geBtleme^  to  fill  all  tbe  high  offices  of  church  and  state.   The  Pajiists  hsd 
formed  a  plot  Tor  burning  down  liOmUm  ;  lie  averred  they  bid  done  so  once  [tbe 
'  great  fire  of  London,  of  which  the  Papists  were  as  faif,cly  accused  as  the  Christians 
and  Jews  were  oi  burning  Kome],  they  had  tried  to  do  it  a  Mcoad  time,  tnd 
now  they  were  to  hegiu  by  firing  all  the  shipping  in  tbe  Thame  a.  At  the  tame 
moment  the  Papists  were  to  rise  and  massacre  the  Protestaots,  a  French  aimy  «■* 
'  lo  Und  ui  IreUnd^  all  the  principal  Protestant  statesmen  and  dirines  were  to  fae 
m'urdeved,  and  tbie  King  assassinated,  either  by  pjiaon  in  his  medicine,  bybeiBg 
shot  with  silTer  bullets,  or  by  bsiiig  stabbed.    These  wild  and  insane  accusatioSR 
found  an  tugcr  welcome  from  the  excited  populace,  and  some  strange  coiucidencw 
occurrcu  to  strengthen  tlie  general  belief.     An  active,  and  nut  very  refutable, 
Romanisty  Edward  Coleman,  having  been  accused,  search  was  made  for  his  papers, 
'  when  it  was  di«60vered  that  be  had  nearly  completed  their  destruciioaf  butftsm 
(he  few  t6m  fragments  that  lemained^  passages  were  put  t^gether^  tet  0  dze  afe 

*  of  morbid  pn»}adioc  bore  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  pretended  plot.  To  tlie 

*  modem  and  unbiassed  reader  these  passages  express  nothing  more  than  the  natiatl 
hopes  excited  by  the  liumfinising  tendencies  of  Charles,  and  the  known  opinioi» 
of  the  Duke  of  Vuik  would  i*eem  to  warrant :  but  woe  to  the  right  of  jury,  v»dc  to 

'  the  accused  when  political  and  religious  animosities  run  highl  iln  such  times  tbe 

right  of  jury  isa  fiurce--and  why.^  Because  the  jtijdes  am  eUi$f:^iwieh  ^ 
'  iihould  sit  that  was  liot  composed  of  men  of  all  class^i,,  and,  in  ^IpijQa.ettt^  ^ 
'  all  persuasions  too.  The  very  fact  of  burning  the  papem  increased  the  impioi** 

*  f*>r,  if^vis  argued,  why  destroy  ibem  unless  there  was  something  of  a  most  sfW*** 
and  dangerous  import  ? 

,  Sir  E<Jm9o4sburj  GoOa-ey,  ail  ^iwamftms**^*.^!^^^^*^ 
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1>f  Gates  agatnitCQlMii^Wtt  frond  mni^  It  W« 

iBMilfesriieUdimi  iMt  UBed  by  rablien,  for  uddier  nraey  nor  trinktts  ivm 
tliitineted  ftom  hit  penoii'.    Some  supposed  him  to  hare  committed  suicide, 
•mnm  to  bave  |i«en  Idlled  by  a  private  «nemy,  some  actually  supposed  that  he  wa« 
assassinated  by  the  Protestaiii  party,  tu  order  to  tbroir  odium  on  the  Papist  court ; 
an  absurd  supposition,  that  they  ihoald  murder  ooe  of  thdir  most  endMAl  magif 
trates  to  raise  additional  hatred  ag^ainst  their  opponeiito  by  ISxiOf  tbim  witb  ibe 
supposed  commission  of  the  orime.  The  Tiedm  pvobably  met  bW  deilb  aft  ibe 
hands  of  some  enthnsiattic  Aomtnist ;  but  it  is  equally  probahldjthat  the  Boroiiiusle, 
as  a  body,  had  ne  knowledge  of  or  partieipation  in  the  act\  All  England  was 
infttiiated  at  the  tidings,  the  jails  were  filled  with  Papists,  their  houses  were  ran- 
sadcedfor  papers,  dismay  and  couaternatioa  filled  the  Metropolis,  the  train-hands 
bivouacked  in  the  streets,  the  palace  was  surraundcd  with  cannon,  all  the  citizens 
wont  secretly  armed,  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  Trs5  pabMcly  exhibited  duimf 
several  days,  and  then  buried  with  gloomy  and  eminoue  eeremooial,  Agunrd  m 
placed  in  the  vaaits  under  the  Hotfse  Of  Parliament*  as  tbongb  the  powder-caskeor 
Fawkes  bad  reappeared*  and  were  aboot  to  explode,  and,  Ibr  tlm  first  tee,  Koman 
C%thollee  were  esduded  firom  the  Houses^.  The  Doke  of  Toik  was  remored 
ftom  the Priry  Council  J  the  Commons  passed  resolations  condemnatory  of  the 
Queen,  impiisoiicd  a  Secretary  of  State  for  having  grantid  comtDissions  to  doubtful 
Protestants,  impeached  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  high  treason,  and  tried  to  remove  the 
milrtia  from  the  control  of  the  King.  A  dissolntion  of  Parliament  bnt  bei^lenod 
the  pabUo  feeling;  and  like  harpies  decending  to  tbcir  piqr»  a>noi  of.Mso 
witncseea  started  fiirth  to  support  the  tale  of  Oates^  Ctatain,  a  conunoBmforaifr, 
who  bad  hannted  the  conventicles  of  Dissenters  m  Scotland ;  Bedloe,  a  known 
Jwmdler;  and  bests  of  others,  diving  up  from  the  dens  ef  the  lowest  iniquity  in 
Londow,  each  trying  to  outvie  the  other  by  the  horrors  of  his  story.    One  told  that 
30,(K)0  men  were  assembling,'  as  pilgri«s  at  Coruna,  to  make  a  desceut  on  Walesj 
another  said  he  had  been  hireit  for  £500  to  fissassiaate  the  King,  with  the  pup* 
mise  of  canonisation.   Another  had  heard  an  eminent  Papist  baiUcer  swear  W  a 
public  eaUug  bouse,  before  all  the  company,  Oiat  ba  would  jrtab  the  beiitiiiBil 
tymnt.  Gates  surpassed  thdn  ail,  by  sweariog  that  be  bad  beard  firmn  bdiind  an 
open  door  the  Queen  gife  her  sanction  to  tlte  mnrder  of  herbnsbaad!  Tba 
populace  believed;  the  judges,  the  Protestant  statesmen,  Shaftesbury  and  Buck- 
ingham included,  backed  the  delusion;  the  bench  instructed  the  juries  to  convict ; 
the  doomed  Romanists  were  dragged  by  scores  before  the  tribunals;  no  innoscnce, 
no  tvidence  availed  them;  the  Duke  of  York  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Bruasds;  thu 
throne  tottered  on  tiie  brink  of  rahi ;  the  Anglican  clergy  jeined  ^diaUj  in  t|ie 
outcry  (escbewbfg  ibb  ^SMm  rtght-  as  soon  as  their  premgatlTO  waa  in  danfir« 
and  caneellmg  every  dogoia  they  had  sworn  to  under  Charles  the  First).  BlmA  was 
abed  in  torrents.  Gates  and  his  vile  accomplices  held  the  life  of  ahnost  drity  man, 

•  Kv^^  AUi«e  filtuUteU)  lUe  oath  of  ftuuemacy  htd  been  taken  hw  mcMbers  of  tke  Coamosfj  ba 

loeitiyvsiMMA99«aiiliMffi^ 
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•  ^ier^  mit>t»l»ytf  itmr^vtiiVm  IfUny  b»M  thednlf 

die  lf{(d«n1^i^  of  tb«  atrocious  Dangerfleld,  WiU^m  Howard,  Tffloonnt.  Stafford, 
"tras^ondeniDed  on  the  evideftctof  Oat*s,  Da^dale  and  Turben  ille,  of  participation 
inftlic  ^ret«il<1ed  [Pai^flt  plot :  but  the  reactioD  waf  beginnlog,  the  horrid  aud 
eoBtiflUoitt  il]iaiMi6r4  baf&n  te  disgust  tfaa'  peofle^  «heo  Strafford  protested  his 
■^hititft^  0tft1l«(||iffM4«lM  «mhidu^anmNd  liira  wiilii>«  Qc4  Um|»  3roii»  iiiy 

'*tlldyi*tfl^''M>^tfAiM  nlMirtiliMinipiit.  vffte  Me  .im«  twnlQf-HUid,  jJter 
'*tmMBf  M#  iMMiftiPwIlildemi^  4l»  MiMelf  I&  a  pciritioiiiiliaii 

"ifittl  ei^tlal  t^  refcfeiWa  ctiemhfs.   Persecution  and-  blood  changed  eidcs;  College 
'nks  the  fitst  tktiftf,  biitlhe  punishment  of  Oates  waa  reserved  for  the  aucceding' 

• 

tcign.  |ame«  the  Secolid  stood  through  the  nssistauce  ol  the  church]  and 
"Tbries,  a(  the  iHWd'ef  an  obsequious  P^utiament..  ^|;Xhe  people  were  solemnly 

Earned  MM  thotUMM  'Of  ^Iplti  not  to  wtb  ioi  tny.  Whig  candidate,  as  thqr 
^HMHiiklMr.lSrk^HiBi  wMe  lttd*«daiiiid  ftbe  po«er»4iit  he,  and,  whoJudfiil- 

'Miiltttln^ltrpewei^  Jieiie«]|0v4w^  the  neSgfatof  hasrengeance  on 
*'CMit#^i^d'tfM  e«mfederates.   Bedloe  andiXl^le  had  died,  the  latter  rafiag  mad, 
"sbrickltl^  to  the  bystanders  to  take  Lord  Strdfl'ord  from  his  deathbed.  Carstairs 
expired,  telling  those  around  to  throw  his  body  into  a  ditch,  like  a  dog,  as  un- 
worthy of  hutean  boirhl;  but  Oates  ky  in  prison,  lined  XI 00,000  for 
im:  Mm  irl^  MtMt^^^Sff;.  Masy  of  the  people  Mia  beUevedOa  kis 
WmyWtiea(0im  t^lafliiCdiiflilto  yeC^^fiMifr^oalt  Ibr debt  Unas  fmd 
iietMrr;  i^'^lee^  im  mtmih  ^  tM^»:hh46dt^'f(ima»iwiA  tiie  night 
Ii^re1i)i'tfia1  h^  iiQcei^dea  !h  obtaieihg  a  ladder  of  ropes.   A  vast  crowd  awaited 
hisjarilval  at  Westmitistef  Hall.     IHs  personal  appenrauee  is  thus  described:  - 
"  HtS  shbrt  ndck,  his  legs  uneveti  as  those  of  a  badger,  his  forehead  low  as  that  of 
a  baboon,  liis  pufplc  cheeks,  an^  his  monstrous'  length  of  chin  had  been  familar 
to  ^11  who  freqiiented''ihe  ebtiiiAbf-kw*  He  had  then  been  theddoi  of  the  naiiok. 
1\1ie^Tef  hehSA'i^bpigured,  heads  to  huBi-  The  liTea  imd 

eitatW^Vt  tfc^'  iSfagdat^s  6rtilitf  idildf  Itwa  bjMn  •elldmnsyir'  .tllmea  Wdnoir 
changed,  aAd'many  whd  hadlfimncrly  rcgai^^  Mai  aa  thadelArdkmfiiii  cwmtiy, 
shndder^'ai  iht!  ^iTgt^t  of  tlTosc  hideous'  ft^fttni^s,  on  which  villainy  seemed  to  be 
written  by  the  band  of  God."  In  \am  the  prisoner  appealed  to  those  statesmen 
vlio  once  flattered  and  extolled  him.  Thejudges  indulged  in  invective  disgraceful 

•  In  any  case,  ereii  in  his,  fiom  n  judicial  mouth.   He  bore  it  with  the  audacity  of 

*  flespaTr.       Wasiiowlcd  down  frdhi  the  jCi^y  bek  $  he4iutled  defiaoee  bacfe'aiibe 
to  judge  and  jur)^.  £1^  laiv;  lil8-ofllBli66>  Wis  d^mMeneail(ii*$  tot'Oir^aiH 

.  **  w&e  il'aennlie'i    Hm^hfi  p^lMmm'iX'Mak.  Ulif,  tlaiefofe,abMeiMaiilfiii 
Wl^^j^  erli&  ekfrleal  habit,  to  be  pilloried^ kt  f^riH0Myaid,  tft  beiedmM 
^lyeetQilni^r  Hall,  with  an  in  scriptiobdeclaring  his  infamy  over  his  head;  to  be 
I^Ooiied  again  in  iront  ot  the  ICoyal  fiaduugei  %9\f  iiihlifgH§m:Mdg^t» 

i  
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KifW9aA«,  'aii(!|  after  M^iotervil  of  two  days,  to  lit  whipped  firom  Kewgttt  to 

Tyburn.  If,  a^inst  all  probabilitj,  he  should  happen  to  suirire  tliis  horrible  in- 
fliction, he  v,'i\f>  to  be  kept  a  clo9«  prisoner  dnrini^  Ufa.  Fire  limes  erety  ye*r  he 
was  to  be  brought  forth  from  his  dungeon,  and  exposed  on  the  piUery  in  different 
jparta  of  the  capital-"  On  the  first  day  of  his  ezpomire  in  the  pUIoiji  he  ran  danjger 
oIliiB  li|o  and  was  tenibly  niiltvMted)  on  the  flebotid  dftfy  ^oivevciv.bia  finmidt 
mastered*  and  upset  the  pillory,  but  failed  to  ieaeiie  him.  Lest  he  4uipild.pfft9 
escape  his  dreadfol  pnnidiioeiit  by  poison,  all  his  Ibod  was  ligorously  easnined. 
On  the  third  day  he  appeared  to  undergo  his  first  floggings  The  streets  were 
crowded  by  a  dense  mnltitude.  I'he  hangman  had  reccircd  directions  to  use  the 
lash  with  unwonted  rigoor.  The  blood  streamed  from  bis  body.  He  long  main- 
tained a  Btabbora  silence,  at  last  nnture  could[notbear  the  infliction,  and  hia  fidjg^ 
.  Iiil  ahfielES  appalled  the  audience.  He  frequently  fwooncd<— but  the  ifUli^^  f^ie 
e^tinifted— al  last  he  feadbed  Newgate»  appavently  dyhigw  Jamee  wns  petiti^fM^ 
to  lemit  this  second  doggi ng:  *<he  shidl  gothro  u  gh  with  it"*  he  replied,  ilheh«s  b»i|^ 

♦ 

in  his  body."  Eren  the  Queen  indignantly  refused  to  intercede.  On  the  third  day, 
pates  i^as  agitin  bronght  forth  on  a  sledge,  unable  to  stand,  hia  entire  bod/  a 
swollen  and  bleeding  m',m  of  inflammation.  He  appeared  insensible.  The  charfili 
and  court  psrty  were  base  enough  to  say  he  was  senseless  with  drink,  Serentetn 
.hundred  stripes  that  day  deieended  on  the  quivering^  ^  and- ofonlsed  lofrnthiil 

,  scarce  retained  the  hinnan  shape ;  but»  wonderful  to  ie]ale».he  esd^ed  withUfi  (» 
Ihet  which  his  admirerss  distorted  into  a  mliucukrat  proof  of  innoeencf),  and  was 
cast,  laden  with  heary  irons,  into  the  darkest  and  lowest  dungeon  of  Newgate, 
where  helanj^ished  many  mouths,  in  a  gloomy  melancholy,  siUing  motionless, 
day  by  day  \vith  folded  ann.%  his  hat  pulled  over  bis  eyes,  and  uttering  deep  groans. 
Distant  countries  celebrated  his  punishment ;  eugravings  of  him  undergoing  its 
infliction,  where  circulated  throughout  Europe,  with  epigrams  in  which  it  was 
'  said,  **  since  his  forehead  could  not  blush,  it  was  light  to  make-  Ins  bach  do  a^** 
and  almost  unifersal  exeemtton  fidlowed  this  wietched  but  o4ioas  amtyr. 
Horrible  as  were  the  crimes  of  Gates,  his  sentence  was  iilegal.  By  law  Ms  offence 
was  only  misdeme»nor,  and  the  punishment  had  bieen  made  eren  worse  than 
capital.  Tlic  ca«e  was  seized  a*  a  precedent ;  and  "  mcrcilcBi  flogging  soon 
became  an  ordinary  punishment  for  political  miideme^inors  ef  no  very  i^gravated 
'  kind."  Dangcrfield  was  the  next  couqiicuous  victim.    He  had,  five  yean  before, 

•  published  a  libel  on  the  hrte  and  preasnl  Kmg.  He  was  nov  senteneed  on  account 
otifaisy  to  be  whipped  fimn  Aldgate  to  Newgate*  and  from  Newgate  to  l^bum. 
He  mabtahied  a  fiim  attitude  during  his  trial,  but,  on  heiMnng  his  senten^  chosf 
a  text  for  his  funeral  sermon,  and  gare  way  to  a  paroxism  of  despair.  After  bchig 
scourged,  he  was  put  into  a  haclney  coach  to  he  conTcjcd  back  lo  Newgate. 
He  was  in  a  dying  state:  and,  on  passing  Hatton-garden,  a  gentleman,  named 
f  rancis*  sf  Gray's  Inn,  called  out  jeeringly,  "  Well,  friend,  hare  yon  iiad  your  heat 
this  morning  f**  Bangerfield  laised  his  lacemted  body,  and  replied  with  a  cmstf 
itoeott  Fmncis  ilroch  his  eye  out  with  a  cone.  The  assaUint  narrowly  escaped 
nf  toni  19  pkc^,  by  th«  Wag^d  Ipop^hi^  $41         iW.  *9Jr^J 
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reacWn^  prison.  The  terrible  state  of  his  body  sufficiently  proved  the  lasli  to  We 
caused  bis  death,  but  the  gorernmeat  aud  Cliief  Justice,  shrinking  from  the  blame, 
laid  the  whole  burden  on  FfaieiSi  who  was  tried  and  executed  fbr  murder.  It 
wiiiqMftcd  thal>i«  hatred  inm  Unnd  ooigoi^  JwiMUf  €f  Jpl«««Md»«h0«ti 
MiiiieiitfjrIiandMiiie.  Firitidipnrtertadflmtlie  a^ 
Ui  irlftvmia  iHft  waM  al  laatt  hava  aeketedaTorjandaditfdbmail  ftrktf 
]^ftmour.'* 

*  Even  the  illustrious  Baxter,  a  Nonconformiit  who  had  reftited  the  bUhoprie  of 
Hereford,  narrowly  escaped  at  the  haiida  of  Judge  Jefirays,  the  doom,  hdq| 
whipped  at  the  cart's  tail. 

The  mngahMtj  hitf^guea  n&der  Jamea  tha  fkmdg  ivfaan  'HgoM^miiikd 
hoaoitrieedfad  control  over  tha  lift  and  doalh  of  hmidfidiaf  eiriMm*iei^  i>n^ 
aniddldren,  as  a  mode  of  payment  fbr  th^r  ioflunoiii  aervteea,  and  auM  OUd 
their  lives  at  graduated  prices  by  regular  agents,  though  belonging  to  the  chfl 
History  of  England,  reflects  throughout  a  deep  stain  on  a  participating  churclu 
Such  were  some  of  the  crimes  of  the  establishmeot  prior  to  the  revdution  of 

31.  Page  40.  In  the  year  1848»  and  the  three  first  months  of  1849,  according  to 
the  Aurljaoientarjr  laturn,  1 51  penons  ware  coofieted  In  £nglaiid  nnd  Walas  afldtf 
lihaLordyDay  Act.  Thay  ware  all  foor.  Soma  iMratsatttoadiv^fl^f&igVitlBi 
imlawlid  game  dnring  the  hours  of  divine  eerHce."*  What  la  the  game  the  priem 
play  at  during  the  same  hours  ?  Some  **  for  exercising  a  worldly  calHuf  .**  Whit 
if  the  calling  of  the  parson,  who  bought  his  living  of  a  broker,  and  is  ready  to  sell 
it  for  a  higher  sum  ?  Some  "  for  Sunday  trading."  What  is  the  most  oflfenslr* 
Sunday  trading?  That  of  thoae  who  make  a  trade  of  the  Sunday  itself.  Some 
for  ^  working  on  the  Lovd'a  day.**  Oh!  would  the  poniehment  wave  Ibr  idtrnt, 
rinaa  ^MletteiBiB  tin  maeher  of  fltn."*  Yat,  all  thaBo  the  rich  nay  hmT* 
oonunitiM  Impunity;  the  lawyer  alts  b  hb  study  on  the  Sttnday  mom,  get^ 
np  his  cases  of  plunder  against iiis  client ;  the  playwright  concocts  the  next  wews 
Dbscenlty;  the  usurer  adds  up  his  illicit  gains;  but  the  poor  man,  if  necesiitf 
makes  him  sell  to  the  necessitous  is  imprisoned,  his  goods  are  seized,  his  wife  and 
children  may  atar?e^  and  he  is  cast  headlong  into  ruui.  Meanwhile  the  ntj 
uagiaM^thaveiypafainiilioomivktahim*  makes  hie  coachman  and  feo^. 
wodkoate8aiUMXhnminwhanddvk|flteto^^  ktAjoktinby^J^^ 
nlaciarhanded  me  In ilur  Copper. throet  HaH  X  hm  milkJM'tt^ 
modfes,  the  name  of  the  writer.  *  ' 

Having  heard  you  deliver  your  lecture  at  Cowper  street,  perhaps  ycu  will  uot 
think  me  intruding  by  my  sending  you  the  enclosed  parliamentary  return,  and 
although  the  cases  therein  stated  may  not,  in  strictness  be  termed  religious  p«t' 
aecmloo»  yat,I  thuik»  they  are  so  near  akin  to  h,  that  I  am  at  a  loes  togire  lb|f 
any  other  name.  1^  have  a  personal  knowledge  oi^  die  Wo  cas^  ma^  Cjpfll^ 
and  Tonbrfdge.  ItobeA  Barton,  of  Bnsham,  was  charged  with  selling,  05;# 
tmd^a  day,  one  pennyworth  of  walnuts  to  a  boy  named  Joseph  Watt,  for.t#4 
offence  he  was  fined  5s.,  costs,  lis.,  total  i6s.  On  another  Sunday, for  sefling  i 
halfj^eony  worth  of  applas,  fine     eoat«  12f.»  tot«a  17St  Aflliip  mgUSHfjk 
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of  Cftkes,  fine  5s.,  costs  £l  Is.,  which  lie  could  not  pay.  A  distress  was  put  in  his 
imu,  and  Ms  goods  weie  ttkett  amy,  whicti  Increased  the  cosli  Bd,  more,  total 
41 14«i  Hd  «ii  Mfitellid  tA6  ]Miffoi»  rfhiifaifkk  Oome,  w  tihif  Mi^^lmfe 
«ijMtal%«'  AYnir-MMid^lte  toate  faStiid  the  money  to  ndoent  thi  goodi  Anr 
tho  fo*  nai;  if)l<»  M  «(  ivife'  and  it«  ehndraii.  tfa»  ItMibtldge  tm  k  Jolm 
Copper,  Cbuleher,  who  was  convicted  of  selling  half  a  pound  of  suet,  A  sheep, 
which  cost  him  loity-four  shillings,  was  seiied  and  sold  in  tlie  market-place.  To 
the  honour  of  the  people  of  Tonbiidge,  no  bidder  could  be  fouml,  m  itjwas  boaght 
by  the  ooQstable  for  thifty  sAilHiigB."  Adverting  to  London^  the  wziter  says : 
'^I^BIMlt  waseluMgidliytlieiMilitei^  iHch  bavioffitfred  one  feniiyireiUiil 
mtB$mktX\06$^  «glft  te  t^«'  eiredti^;  1  adnteed  th«  fte^  M  ^ImM  thi« 
ibMwiHui  ¥ili*tetigfit  of  me  was  fit  at  t^e  tldie,  whtdi  wis  eonfiimed  oft  oilh  ligr 
inp^nAtlld;  but  I  was  convicted  and  fined  five  shiflingg,  and  three  shillings 
cOsU,  and  then'  fined  in  the  tame  araonnt  for  a  halfpenny  biscuit.  My  goods  were 
diitnditod  upmi  for  selliog  a  two^pound  loaf  at  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon ; 
total  iMHoimt  of  fide,  oosca^  end  broker's  expenses,  eighteen  shilliDgs  and  sixpence; 
«Ml*  M  ttttliy  oto  oeeasloiis,  teyself  and  others  wen  fined,  but  the  lathoiities  of 
8* '■■"t        do  iiol  eoBfnder  the  e^tbip  la^nr  hififets  sufBctent  panhihiiieiltJ* 

'W  Fige<0.'  "Tke  way  hi  wbti^  ebttifehes,  kings,  andnobtes  srg^ue  quesdbos 
HkH  these  is  amasfn^ly  illustrated  by  King  James  the  First.  The  great  Seldcn 
bad  written  a  book  disproving  the  divine  origin  of  tithes.  The  King  answered  it 
and,  summoning  Selden,  said :  I  have  condescended  to  answer  your  book  irrefu* 
t«hly»  Ifyou  answer  me.  Ill  send  you  to  prison.**  Selden  was '*  coAThieed*'* 

Historical  notes  to  lecture  il,  no.  n. 

Again:  The  threeluld  division  of  church  property  was  kept  in  view  by  the 
Scotch  Reformers :  the  way  in  which  the  nobles  met  the  demand  is  characteristic : 

Oeterauned  on  their  own  private  Tiews*. it  wis.wUb  the  utmost  falueumce  the 
Seottidi  statesmen  weie  induced  to  listen  to  a  proposal  ftaaed  on  a  veport  of  the 
f«|BRDe4cIisgy»th«^thach«ichBemBSflsb^  be  itf fifed.  Into  thne^hsiss  or 
portions,  to  be  applied— first,  to  the  deoS&t  support  o^  Ae  <dei|g^$  seeondly,  to 
the  cncouiagcmeat  of  learning  by  the  iuuiidaiioa  of  schools  and  colleges  ;  and, 
thirdly,  to  the  support  of  the  poor  of  the  realm.  Maitlantl,  of  Lethiiigton,  [the 
most  emiuent  statesman  of  Scotlaodj  asked,  with  a  sneer,  whether  the  nobility  of 
Scotland  were  now  to  turn  hod>bearers,  to  toil  at  the  building  of  the  kiric  ?  Knox 
answeiedf  with  his  ehacactesistic  detennuuUieib  that  he  i^toftlt  ^ishonesed  hi 
aldhigto  build  the  House  of  Go4»  would  do  well  to  look  to  the  seonntgr  of  the 
IbnndalionB  of  his  own.  But  the  noblss  finally  voted  the  plan  to  be  a  'Msfoui 
magination,  a  well-meant,  but  visionary  system,  which  could  not  possibly  be 
carried  into  executiun,'*^ — ScotCs  Hist,  of  Scotland^  2,  47,  Lend.  Cycl. 

33.  Page  48.  The  Gospel  teaches  us  that  Go<l  is  a  God  of  iove,  notwiih- 
standiug  which,  the  liev.  George  Croly,  one  of  tlie  most  eminent  ^(.living  state- 
ehuiduneBt  dmws  ne  the  toUowing  pkmint  pictoaa  of  Jiia  govennseiit^  in  his 
Mplautei  of  Apooalyyse;  ^  jduOIV  •  sn^diB  «»0v|t4C  Alhsi|ii»  supSMll* 
lioD|  and  rdigioua  ikleDoe  a«tfaig  on  the  Basopeaa  mlioiisi  niitn  div  m  ^ 
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haiowuv^mt  war  ;  all  th«  elemmi$  of  dimne  ttrror  and  humaH  ruifi  shill  be 
itiifeH  ;  ProtMtaintiBjii  (Icsperatciy  persecuted  i  Poperjr  again  sovereign  ;  yet,  a(ttr 
a  mom^olujr  tdumph,  utteiljf  destroyed  in  a^N«rcZ  *koch^ of  kingdoms ;  and  the  : 
nM*  cOMMnmilgd  by  jom  vast  wd  p«lp«lil«  ^^itkipiiMiit  of  the  DiTine  Po««,  ^ 
9Xmm  mtaiiiif  Ike ctiuaeh*  A«d  «Kti^(«ipliiiig.|ii  yMW<dKto  iwif  hnmllm  dmi' 
liliM,  infidditj,  a»d  Moiatry.  I 

Apparently  for  (he  czpresi  purpose  of  compoDing  our  belief  i«  ■  ealestropht 
iu  repugiMnt  to  our  natural  impressions  and  the  usual  course  of  the  NvorkI,  this 
coBtumoiaiion  in  prophesied  no.  less  than  fite  times,  each  time  with  soine  added 
terror f  and  tbe  last  time  with  tk*  m44t  •vtrvthelmit^  aecwnukUio»  &f  the  imt^ 
.     nMriiiiiml  md  futHmti  tmit^  U  lakci  nicwiiiiely  the  langMge  ot  the 

over  luwAcsltto^  tlw  ImcoIkd  -iieiMto'Bi  itt A  jtowiMg.*  tnfwi  ^ 
I^MiMylMik  tad oC  tie  alia  itMHr^dtMcMeMegMiet  nKiMted 
'Jie^wiU  Mill  JMdfalffa>  "^tMiiii,  lAe  Aepetrit  jipMlB^.  fAeffwnefvibiit  eiaiiefMj 
rv<iirffii##t  «jsti«t  ^  unrxtin^iih^blf  confap^Hrm,  the  final  crush  ofpolitjf,povm> 
mnd  nAtne.  Efen  the  ageocief;  of  nature  nrc  siuumoDed  lo  deepen  the  prediction; 
and  the  baitlet  ii  mingled  iiiih,  earthquakes  and  subierranems ^nte*,  lightmn^, 
mmd  pondiremt  and  fetUU  hmU,    in  ike  ^midU  of  this  chaos  o  f  hloo^4gtt,-td 

.aiid«MiieA.vitk  lhe>im(l^of  tli»]Mr,  jibe  peaidber^  « jfidl'thitie.fo 
>.mny  ages  of  tog  wibdpg.bee  teinlid,Hi8  8pirit».iiiMilted  B«  mijesty,  aaftiff- 
fitted  His- pceide-rGoD^^ A  consuming  fiakP   A  period  thel,  'fibaHoa* 

with  a  ciril  ruin,  of  winch  the  fiubversion  of  Jerusaletu  was  but  a  type,  and  with  • 
physical  destructbu  that  can  Jind  no  paraUel  hat  in  the  .  inevitable  iuiy  of 
D*iufre.'*^Cr»lif'4  Apoctlypte^  p.  3,  ... 
A  tSuih  is  the  God  of  tbe  €haieb-«aiW  TeMmat,fiod<-ptbel»&ltb  is  ]Lotpu« 

diittRHition  9^ 

Bkitish  and  Foreign  Bible  Socibtt. — "At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the 
committee  «f  the  above  society,  it  was  slated  that,  by  Uint  of  unwearied  eiertioB» 
3,217  district  associations  had  been  formed  iu  Great  Britain  alone— it  has  circu- 
lated during  the  last  forty-fire  years  more  than  twenty-thsee  million  cfigm  oi  ta^ 
Scripture^  promoted  the  tiassbtion  ai^  pnutifig  pC  tbe  facred  Tolvipe  'm»  1^ 
dMhrent  laiiguagei  er  dialectSy  end  ekpeeded  neeriy  £35,o6o,000**' 
'  The  emioal  pnniabed  crtoes  of  England  ei|d ,  W^lei  ire  70,000— ead  ciiiM 
incieaaea  In  proportion  to  population  ea  nx  to  one. 

36.  Page  51.  Dr.  Crtjly  thus  ppeak.^  of  temporal  power  !^ — 
"The  aiiuiiip  ion  of  teinpoi  iil  sovereignty  is  justly  cliurged  as  one  of  the  especial 
crimes  of  Popedom ;  for  the  assumption  of  temporal  sovereignty  in  a  Christiau 
ecclesiestie  was  a  crime  against  tbe  whole  tenor  of  Scripture.  The  strongest  declara- 
tiena  that  eooldbe  Inade  by  laagtnge  or  eobleni,  bed  been  nade  by  oar 
egadasteiiyekHnorteiapoieleiitliorityforbimBdfertbe^p^^  fkfip^^ 
ttfed  Omigb  tbe  utiele  teeebing  of  o«r  hnd,  wae  acted  upeb  bi  lie  vbele  wft^ 

•  •*  ■•  I  / 
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history,  and  was  tr ftnamitted  to  ull  ages  of  the  clmrcU  as  its  irreversihle  law.  lo 
•thtdiatinctioDof  rinki^  [?i]pfOTided  for  th0  fcrtiM  oC  iIm  frimitWe  duvoh, 
^eiewastlMiaMtaiislinitafiildtiioaofan'd^  St* 

Si.  Peter  etpiiM  vitli  tbe  wnrdi^Abtotongue,  <  Be  not  Me  oi^Goil^liefitago.'*' 

Oroly**  Apocalypse,  p,  284,  -     .  i.  * 

Now  contrast  the  followiug:  '      ■  .        »  » 

*' In  the  CAmUaM  establishment  the  church  justly  deinttiids  that  natural  pro- 
tection which  belongs  to  an  mUumeg  with  the  opuieni  and  powerful  of  the  state** 
Crol/s  Apoealypiff  p.  349.     f  -  -  -  > 

"Why.heli0ldesathotttliff4MCa<l]iit4iiiitliy^4^^  iiot 
theboMthatbtetfriae^^oira^^t^^  JM«^  .        :      «  .  . v' 

frtneiple  1  '''Tbo  velmitary  principle^  of »wiiieli  eo  Meih  lltt.l«lflr  ibeeft  and^id 
written,  is  very  imperfectly  uadentood.  Most  peeple  tmagiaelhal  4t%e«ly  aeeerte 

the  right  ot  every  individual  to  pa)'  foi-  the  instruction  he  prefers,  with**  protest 
aij^inst  htmer  compelled  to  pty  for  any  other.  But  in  reality,  it  includes  the 
whole  question  at  issue.  It  claims  for  every  wan  the  right  to  choose  for  himself 
his  mode  of  if ogship  aad  ftna  of  church  goremaient,  and  to  make  himself  sole 
jndfaef  the  nataaa  and  egtteatef  tbe  oMiaoaa  lia  iUl  ftadir 9  tin  •tim^im^ 
tliat  ereiy  mm  Ml<dD<«l«ii»flflit  in  Inainni  ejaoi.  deKknlaa  inr  hkmHimi^ 
lam  lie  shall  obcgr,  Mbmft  fa  no  andunltr.wineh'lMikae  not  ienctianatf»  and-trnwlt 
•gainst  tktriHientAwr  k  pleaeea  Uoi  to  do  eo.  Tbit  prbukf^  etrikee  at  tlfO  very 
foundation  of  society  itself;  for  it  contains  nothiug  which  may  forbid  its  application 
to  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  institutions."  "  Otln^M  **  Church  and  JH§t€%tJ* 
Quoted  in  *^ Church  of  England  Magazine  **  '  '  '  " 

What  think  you  of  that,  by  way  of  a  lair  definition  of  Dissent  mid  Democracy  f 
Tbey  vy  to  biand  tin  Denweint  aa  aniaidd  aad^tiM  IK«eater al  an  anaMiil. 

N.B.   The  analysis  of  church  piopci  Ly  given  in  tlic  preceding  pag^a,  docs  no 
include  Ireland.    Tlie  Auglo-Irish  Church  far  sucee^s]  her  English  sister  in  crime 
and  rapme.   Perhaps  I  may  take  some  future  opportunity  of  opening  that  page 
of  chnroh  history,  hitherto  alnoit  completely  sealed  against  the  puUio* 

s  Ihsie  vse  a  iiiHaclldis  ef      net  ef  nniA; 

.  s      ,  '  .  J'  '    '  •     I  '  ' 

(  ■  •  t  ■  '.  •        '  .    J  .  "1 

,        •     '      ,1  .       '  "  .     t  '  . .    '        1  ..f '  I 

•  '^l'*;    *        1  i  ..,,1  .  .....     .  .      .  ,^ 
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My  Lord,—. 

YMaitlMr  doovdonotiiiiiatodiookllMpi«pMofBft|i^ 
I  Mil  one  of  tliMewhoholdtliit  govmnMit  lia«  aochiiiglo  <b  Willi  ilw  m^pM 
If  iy  iicfc  rtiwei  to  late  Wifaopg  of  to  ima,  and  to  n—  Ihm  bUtufitm^ 
llMft  of  liMlr  mimkttMm,  hhu  m,  perieet  tigiit  do  do  w.  Mjtm  pnto 
lollttAk  diiferently,  and,  iiccordingly,  have  broug^ht  a  meaeurt^bearing  on  liisiab- 
ject  before  Parliament.  I  repeat,  you  eiihci  do  or  do  not  desire  to  check  Papacy, 
If  you  do  iiot  deaiie  it,  your  measure  is  ooe  periectiy  cousittent  with  yonrinteotioo. 
But  if  you  <io,  it  is  a  fiulare.  I  premae  yovroloiot  thoftio  be,  topiofMitlfai 
BflmwiiHi  ftfui  hniag  Wriwpi  in  tte  oomrtry ;  yootmentnedoet  Botbotripit 
Atfiiililor  wliBlliwOMdiftidWfMMbe«riMBSihipaC  orBbkflf 

WiMHiMtM^  iM  «ai  ttai  iMMilMpto  tii»Boait&  Ci^dttM  of  WfttaiaM 
tad  bis  poller,  tofluonpe,  and  activity  rest  uuinipaiied.  Again  yon  say,  nooDeM 
leave  property  to  Catholic  prtlates,  using  English  titles:  but  the  properly  icajbe 
left  and  may  be  given  to  the  sttdividuaUt  the  same  as  if  your  proposed  act  skfold 
nower  be  oattf red  into  legidaCiM  ozfstence.  Now»  I  mk  you,  ^  bat  do  you  ^1 
your  meisure?  Bttt»  pflrbafMb  «^tey»<^X4ln Wp^lwMt  tbmi  P«r*^ 
tim  mM  liij  ifa».fliiiB  gMrt^  Hwagtiw''  l«Ked»Bif  Loril  oprHoiviat 
.  yitt  10.  pwMcnti  thoB  i  ao  fiio»*dlaaM%»  pflM«rti4»  «Miai  durald  enr  tl 
tnftnd  with,  beoiiiflo  of  Ms  religioinr  belief,  as  long  as  Its  exerc^  did  Hof  idtofac 
with  like  freedom  in  another.  Yet  Papacy  ought  to  be  checked  ;  but  on highff 
groujid  than  mcic  prohihiti\  e  le^islaiioji.  Jf  you  wish  to  check  Papacy  in  Eng* 
iand,  you  must  atuck  it  at  it  &omte.  Here  you  ai€  but  damming  the  stream ig<> 
back-HUMi  diy  op  ica  £iiiiitaiii»  Xbo  battle  is  not  to  bo  fought  in  Westminster  but 
inBom.  lAU tfilj, oq^iaUy Tiiac«n|^  Sardinia,  and  tie  oc^mimM fM^ 
baa  now  a  Fioteatant  tendowjy.  PnoTBSTANTiOB  Italy,  iind  ^oaeMil^lnA 
Papacy  in  England  mast  dio  of  its  own  weakoess.  Yon  bave  the  means  ftiM 
doing,  and  you  have  now  a  just  plea  for  using  those  means:  the  Pope  htt 
appwnted£'>4^/w/rwi^/i  to  form  a  Romish  prelacy  in  England,  and  has  for  th»^ 
purpose  dirided  the  country  into  dioceses,  without  notice  previously  givei  or  per- 
miisioii  profioaaly  obtained.  Your  courae  is  dear :  divide  Rome  into  Protestant 
ptiidMB;  let  Italian  Broleatant  clergymen  offioiato  in  oaoh  ondec  BqglidiF^ 
tection  (even  aa  Cardinal  Wiseman  andlibbi8hopadoIieionnderthatofBoBie);iec 
anitable  boildinga  be  hired  for  Protestant  worship,  and  a  plot  of  gionnd  be  beflgfcl 
Vfithin  t2)e  wall  loj  ftateataat  burial,  a  right  atiU  uotfoncf  ded  io  (bo  City  of  St.  f^' 


Again ;  the  KomtniBts  ha^e  sent  shiploads  of  scapulars,  relics,  and  crossw  hither; 
while  Bibles,  in  modem  languages  are  strictly  confiscated  by  the  Roman  police. 
Let  oar  Bible  Society  "  ponr  shiploads  of  Bibles  in  the  Italian  language  into 
Bono,  undopoQ  depot!  6f  their  tale i  they  m  aec  mm  illegal  ibaa  ymmkB 
tlio  Flapal  BoQ  in  England. 

These  memree  are  nearly  i^he  exact  coonterpnt  of  vliat  the  Pope  has  done  in 
our  country;  therefore  strictly  legitimate  reprisals.  The  fhnde  for  earning  ont 
the  above  propositions  wight  easily  be  mised,  if  our  clergy  would  subscribe  a  few 
pounds  each. 

Should  the  Papal  (xovernmeat  imprison  or  maltreat  those  concerned  In  giving 
effect  to  this  plan,  we  ought  net  to  make  reprisal  oa  the  Bonush  clergy  here — ^that 
would  he  lequitingie? il  with  evil^hut  hal£«*do2en  battle-ehipe  at  the  month  of  the 
Tiber  would  bring  the  Pope  to  reason  on  behalf  of  .CkrktuinUiff  as  eaaily  as  they 
did  the  Khig  of  Naples  on  behalf  of  the  iutphvr  fHierchanti ;  end,  surely,  eonti* 
nental  powers  need  uot  terriiy  ua  luoic  uu  the  una  ogciuiuu  iiiau  ilie>  did  ou  the 
otiier. 

By  acting  thus,  you  would  ctfectualiy  undermiue  Romaniaiu  in  England,  you 
would  do  more,  you  wonld  ondeimiiKi  and  destfoy  despotism  in  Italy ;  for  its 
tyrants  prop  tbeii  power  by  the  superstition  of  the  people  and  the  alliaaoe  of  the 
priest.  Brute  force  would  piovo  less  nffiemwui  if  .biW  igv^nm  did  net  baek 
iL  Do  you  dread  the  interference  of  FcsneeP  Her  gO?eiinnent  dave  not  meve 
under  the  present  critical  positiua  of  her  aifaii'S.  Do  you  diead  tlie  bayonets  of 
Aubtiia  or  Prussia?  They  h re  blunted  in  the  hearts  of  Hnngary  and  Poland, 
My  Lord!  the  field  is  clear— the  course  of  policy  is  obvious  and  unembarrassed. 

Bnt  pardon  me  if  I  exfnm  n  •donbl  -el  ony  MiifSf  fbeit, 'oourts,  or  cabinets^ 
howerer  *<  Protsstant "  th^  nwy  be^  fwa%  diiliiliig  the  <Klinction  of  the  Fapaoy» 
I  bdiere  aU  piiesthooda  to  be  too  MrirsAM  to 
see,  without  a  thiiU  of  anpirdliMision,  tte  eubfwian  of  Mynmo  of  tlMir  ftateiwity. 
I  bdieve  all  aristoeraeles  and  class  goTemnents  to  be  too  vitally  interested  in  the 
maintenance  oi  bigotry  and  superstition,  to  help  in  destroying  one  link  of  the 
chain  that  keeps  humanity  at  their  feet.   I  believe  they  would  booner  try  to  elevate 
n  thousand  pc^pes,  than  to  destroy  the  one  yet  reigniog— and,  therefore,  it  is  not  to 
you,  but  to  the  peepk  to  whom  I  looldor  the  sedition  ef  tiiis  qneatioii;  a  qnes- 
lion,  howeier,  on  which  I  have  deemed  >t  not.  irrelevant  to  address  these  ftw  eng* 
geiteis  to  yonr  LovdAip* 

I^am,  my  Lord,  . 

Your  obedient  servant, 

£BN£;SX  J0^£3. 

.  ».  i  ■       -   -  » 
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THS  CHARITY  CBU&CU. 

Glory  to  God !  the  faoft  is  raise4. 
And  ihey  wbo  tbe  oMtt  IttTtt  gim 
Will  imaIi  Amt  erer  tha  niggiid  loali 
On  tbt  m$M  of  a  big ]i«f  Hem? en/* 

The  fetts  in  Hatven  are  ibr  tbe  jiist« 

Aad  neither  bought  nor  said  : 
Qod  U  not  bribed  wltb  granite  dust 
At  mfM  i»  bhbtd  wiih  gold* 

Though  goar  the  dome  and  spread  the  wall 

In  piUnnd  gloij  di^t, 
Tbff  weigh  notf  thonld  jon  tuni  them  nil, 

The  Jnwiik  widows  mile. 

Weie  Ghfiit  lo  pass  your  pompous  pile, 
Htt'd  spufQ  it  where  it  it&nds, 

« 

And  saj,  "  Mjr  Father  dwelleth  uot 
in  hontM  made  of  handa. 

Do  j  ugtice  i  Hel^  the  poor  and  weak ! 
Aad  let  the  oppressed  go  free  t  ^ 
III  lewl j«  lofinf  heeitB  I  aaefc 
Thre  Tewpki  it  ftr  M  r. 

With  hced^  Mt  anndf,  that,  bow  (e  Gel,   

And  prsjer  from  lip  alone> 

The  modern  Pharisees  make  broad 
Phylacteries  of  stone  ; 

But  wbeii  are  balanced  act  aud  thought,  \ 

Attesting  saints  Khali  read 
Hpw  oft,  against  each  ether  brought. 

Tlie  modTi  bloti  the  deed. 

• 

Mm  tighlovi  frr  ihall  <h6B  nppcir, 

Betee  the  jndgmenl  ihMnf, 
The  holineee  ef  ledi  lid  Uoed 

Than  holiness  of  stone. 
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CANTERBURY  y^^^  ROME. 

AMD 

CHRXSTUNITY  IN  RELATION  XO  BOTH* 


LECTURE  I. 

§I» — CHRIST  AND  ANTICHRIST — CUBI8T1ANJTY  AND  PAPACT — IHJB  tlVii  XAIMTS, 

•*  That  man  of  sin  shall  be  rerealtd,  the  son  of  perdition— who  opposeth  vxd  exalteth  himielf  above 
all  that  ie  called  God,  or  that  l»  worshipped ;  so  that  he,  ae  Godg  •Ittctb,  ia  the  temple  of  Ood» 
•hewing  himself  that  he  is  Ood.**— 9mi.  The$t.,  8. 3»  4. 

In  the  course  of  the  remarks  I  shall  ha%  c  the  honour  of  making,  should  any  gentle- 
man  present  think  be  can  contxorert  a  statement  I  advancet  or  an  inferanee  I 
deduce,  Le  will  be  at  perfect  Hbert j  to  offer  any  observations  to  tbttt  eflfed^  at  tbe 
conelnsloD  of  my  address  I  have  invited  the  parochial  clergy  to  attend,  and  I  am ' 
happy  to  inform  you  that  the  rector  of  the  parish  and  aereral  ckrgymen  are  on  the 
platform.  We  are  met«  as  I  conceive,  not  to  ramkb  error,  hut  to  elicit  tmdi. 
We  are  met  to  weigh  the  relative  claims  of  Canterbury  and  of  Rome;  but,  fortu- 
nately hr  mankind,  there  is  something  more  than  Canterbury  and  Rome  in  exis- 
tence— there  is  Christianity  besides.  Then  let  us  go  back  some  l^SOO  years«  and 
see  what  Christianity  meant  when  it  was  founded. 

Conceived  on  the  verge  of  two  contending  civilisations,  that  it  might  radiate 
alike  over  the  western  woild,  whid^raa  the  Roman  empire,  aod  over  the  eastern^ 
which  was  the  paradise  el  Ohosroes ;  bom  on  the  neutral  ground  of  Judaism,  that 
noncondnc^g  element,  that  it  might  gain  no  bias  ef  either  Zoroaster  or  Ihe 
Olympian  ;  cradled  in  Jeniealem,  that  mortal  nurse  of  an  immortal  faith,  periihiog 
in  fire  when  she  had  fulfilled  her  mission.  Christianity  ovcrllowed  its  rocky  cup 
at  the  head  of  the  Mediteranean— a  lake  ifiihin  an  t  rnpire— that  bore  it  with  Peter 
to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  wafted  it  vith  Thomas  to  the  Pillars  of  Ueicules, 

Qieeoe  waa  a  min;  Asia  was  a  batde-field;  Italy  was  an  arena  where  the  sove 
reign  ghdialon  of  Rome  contended  Ibr  the  masteiy  of  mankind.  The  beantUhy 
sopetstilionsof  die  past  had  faded  beneadi  the  trickeries  ofatradfaigprieBdiood; 
the  temples  of  the  godfl  were  the  haunts  .of  legalised  vice,  the  judgment  seats  of 
men  were  the  thrones  of  unchecked  oppression.  Fierce  armies  of  Romans  stood  on 
the  soil  of  every  country,  rioting  in  unimaginable  eccess,  and  shielding  the  hordes 
of  tax-gatherers  that  sucked  the  hfe  blood  of  the  &tarv  mp  populatio  n.  Huraanit 
Isy  piostials  beneath  a  lew  invincible  tyrants.  The  poor  toiler  v,a&  the  Diogenes 
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of  Btonwitj,  tkt  lich  idler  was  the  Epicanis  of  hit  lusts.  Science  bsd  sank  Into 
aofUiti^;  ds^MMS had dsenyed  into ibaloiies  poaaj  had  died  iaia  AipSbmz  ao 
pnbUe  doty  was  xegaidad,  no  doBMStie  tia  waa  aaendi  viitiie  waa  aniook»  honor 
was  a  jest,  fiuth  was  a  spoitt  BOlhiog  was  1m1j»  nodilng  was  pm,  nodung  was 
true:  courage  alone  remained  of  all  the  old  riitues  of  the  g^-eat  republic^  now  lost 
in  the  rices  of  the  imperial  monarchy.  But  there  it  stood — graud,  gorgeous  and 
resplendent;  it  made  a  boast  of  its  very  sins ;  everywhere  its  legions  marched,  everj  • 
where  its  eagles  glitle|ad»-^n4  it  waved  its  mailed  arm  over  the  world  and  cziads 
What  shall  iemlaijpowwf  Wboahallckll  maio  adaylof  leoko&iiigf 
Theo,  in  the  meanest  provinoa  of  thatarightjemplia^  aaaoig  tha  masl  despbsd 


people  of  thajeai^  the  aqat  iitsignif|<yit  TiUaga.  ol[theii  <^ui{|yi  <nd  Hie  immC 
iNOBble  order  of  tlisir  natloD,  roae  a  hrnnanlsad  Qoi,  a  detfiail  man,  piodaimiiig,  to 

a  bleeding  and  a  prostrate  race,  the  gosp^  of  peace,  liberty,  and  love. 

To  the  poor  he  said,  "Do  not  rich  men  oppress  ye,  and  drag  ye  before  the  judg- 
ment seats?"  "  He  shall  have  judgment  withoat  mercy  that  hath  shewed  no 
mercy" — and  the  poor  liitened.   Jamesy  2,  6, 13. 

'  To  the  rich  he  laid,  "  Behold  the  hire  of  yowr  labourers,  who  have  iaiMf(  4owa 
your  liclda»  wbioh  is  of  yea  kept  baek  by  fiaiid.  priath^  aadtbe  eiiaa  Iato  igilapii 
SQloa»«WoflboLavdof  8tfiao^|i!;^-«^  J^ijKef.^^.' 

To  tbo  mler  ha  sMd,  '^WooaatQ  je^  fot  jp  lade  me|i  wi^  ^ard^  gneYous  toi^ 
borne,  and  ye  yourselves  touch  not  the  burdens  with  onf  ^  jot|r  fingers  T't-wA 
the  oppressed  hoped.    Luke^  11,  46. 

To  the  soldier  he  said,  All  they  that  ta^e  t^e  sword  sh^)!  ||^|sisb  bj[  |^e 
swoid  r*— and  the  victim  smiled  at  his  murderer.    Math.,  26, 52^ 

Totbepcienhosaidf  "Woeoatoye  !  §^rij>as  ta^  gbanify i  ^i|4|l|'9f 
wMowiP  hoaN^  aad  l»r  a  pietei^p  ma)ca  Icif  uoqrar:  tlfiw^i^  ^a^  vce|ro 
thagv^atsi  Jamnatloa     aad  the  pUwdeKad'  aheep  i^c4oij{^  ^' 

To  the  oapUfo  bo  shoaled Ubcvty to  the  slafo  be  whispered  ^'Eqnality  1" 
to  the  exile  he  promised     Fraternity  !**  k  trinity  of  truth  amid  the  world's 
great  sea  of  error— >and  the  circles  stiU  widenod  outwar^  i)S  (be  liimiaoi||a 
were  cast  into  its  agitated  waters. 

And  what  waa  tha  teaching  of  Christ? 

HisratigioawasoQuqnia^intbeaasii^pla  foidf;    TiMm  flfl)^       ^  {tfii 

tbyOodwitbaUAyhaactandwit^a«tiva»U«l»l^yi>^  M'^M^* 
oa  Ibasa  two  comwaadmants  hai«  aU  tho  law  aa4  tiba  prophet^"  ^o^ 

bare  beUefed  ^tthis  beaatifnl  doctrine  sbonld  bare  been  {\er|r^(^  ^ft  lIVifH 

of  superstition,  insanity,  and  sin?*   Math.,  22»  37,  40. 

He  taught  tliat  all  men  were  equal,  and  that  rank  was  the  device  <3f(§|(||^ 
That  aU  wen  were  Vroihrep,  apd  that  war  igas  the  g^c£  t|«]|*t  • 


•or«. 

mr8>edareihe  peiL-cmak-ts  for  tbcf  flMU  bs  eaUsd  the  cbUltra  or06S.**-^JMK3l}'l 
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*  9Mf  property  ^las  nMeiy  as  long'  as  miur  moi  Uid»d*«  snffi- 

cicncy,*  - 

That  all  men  shoald  dwell  iu  one  great  community  ( 1),  bound  by  those  moral  laws 
of  rirtue,  lore,  and  honour  of  which  he  lived  the  glorious  incarnation.* 

Those  who  taught  his  doctrine,  he  forbade  to  preach  for  gold^ ;  to  hay  thdf 
ptiHl^^  td  MtM  ddr  p<FW«r  it  ahy  huidshiiit  tfadseof  Ood  aad  their  own  oon- 
u&bnt^i  ]»i(bolfiBhed  the  prissdfetfitei;  l^diibltedhieiMiohioal  di8tiiielion^,«ad 
dLfiied'sBtte^  finmi  the  temple  of  the  priest  tnr* the'  1tim9€  of  the  woishfppeii. 
'To  those  thtft  yiMBf4lBf  lifim  he  promised  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Such  Was  the  teaching  of  Christ, 

A  congregation  was  formed,  pure,  goodj  and  holy :  they  were  the  despised  of 
the  earth.  The  ptiiice,  the  priest,  the  noble^  the  soldier,  and  the  profitmongeis 
pdihted  at  them  the  finger  of  so<^."  Tkey'  named  tfasm' Chilsllaiis  in  deiisioii; 
iXl^iilioiiMiiiaiiit^  *  TtBy  .yi^  broached  as  infidels— 

heoaose thfljy  bowed  m»t  to  tho  godof  the  ptie^  They  caHed  thAn  destmetivei— 
hmm^tuf  'sidgit^^^  of  tlie  poor  at  the-lMmds  of  the  rich. 

They  designated  them  levellers,  because  they  strove  to  elevate  the  toiler  from  a 
machine  into  a  man.  They  were  accused  of  burning  Rome,  of  devouring  little 
ohndren,  of  atheism,  immorality,  and  vice,  by  the  sanctified  ruffians  who  gloated  in 
eybrylin:  still  tb^  spread  ii^hSiro'^th<6  6ag|IeS  coald  not  pierce^ th^pieaebedwheio 
the  tahas  dafodnot  soqnd,  .    -    '    *  . 

As  jean;  hoMror,  dist^iieed  thir  gftet  impnke^  lui  the  soil  was  totiieK  removed, 
Hio  sky  darkened  that  ISa  Itift  'beybsd.  'tkHaiiiAf  4  [esntorf  elapsed  before  the 
beautiful  fabric  h^giim  to  fattMei^fed^       *  ^ 

The  first  taint  was  ambition.  Christ,  as  already  stated,  forbade  priestly  distinc- 
tioDS*  Ha  appointed  no  bishops.  Ue  said,  every  man  should  be  the  priest  of  his  own 


s  *•  He  east  out  aU  them  ttut  sold  and ^ttglit  ia  the  temple.**. 

•*lt  is  written,  mv  house  shall  be  etUed  theluiue  of  pfejwr,  hat  y  have  made  It  a  dea  of 
lliliffe."-JCa<*.,n.  12.1S.  .  . 

k   Bell  all  that  thoa  hast,  and  distrflmto  It  to  the  poor."— Zute  18,  22 . 

"Aoda/i  that  believed  were  to°;ether,  ami  Aaci  a/^  things  in  eoeiSMii,  — d  ipld  ftwtr  poSMStfOBS 
and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every  uaa  had  need. 

**  And  the  liord  added  to  the  ehurch  dafl;  sueh  as  shoald  be  sa?ed.*'-->^elf  S.  44, 45.  47. 

« **  And  the  nuiUitaida  pttl|tia  tfaAtbsIieTed  jnie  91  miB  heart  and  of  oneiool ;  neither  said  any 
effiieiaihat  oa|^or^tetMDgnAi«hlW|j^^  OMiTom  thej  bsd  all  thinos  common.'*— 
^c<#  4. 12,  See  also  the  following  Tsnig. ,  This  v«s  InuaedUtdjr  eflertfat  Hoity  .Bplril  bad  des- 
cended on  them,  as  we  are  told.         W*'-  ^  ^  ^  ^    '  . 

4  "fseci  the  flook  of  Ood  which  is  amoni  you,  taking  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by  eonstraint 
bat  wiUingly :  wiforfiUht'tumi  ^i  6f  •  ready  ulad }  neither  as  being  toids  over  Oodn  hti^ 
tage,**— I.  J?e<w,  5, 2, 5.  ^1  " 

.  ( '*  Thv  money  perish  with  thee,  beosQie  lUom  hast  thOHght  tiuitthe  gift  ef  Ood  nay  be  par- 
chased  with  money .^'—.tfclf,  8.  SO. 

c. V  **  Be  ye  not  called  rabbi ;  f  orone  is  roar  master,  even  Christ. "  <*  Neither  be  ye  otlM nUMtats*'* 
**Bat  be  that  is  grestttfc  among  yoa  shall  besoiit  ierT»m.''-rJlfa<A..  33,  a.  10,  U. 

"Jesoe  called  them- to  Um,  and  salth  to  them,  ye  knoir  that  tbey  whtdh  ere  accoanted  to 
MIe  OTer  the  Gentile*  exerel^  lordship  over  them ;  and  their  great  ones  exercise  authority  upon 
them.'  Butso  shall  it  not  be  among  you:  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you  shall  bo  ypar 
ahiiiler  ;  and  whosoever  of  you  will  be  the  chiefest.  shall  be  the  least.  Fosevttt  the  8on  Of  Man* 
came  not  to  be  ministered  anto.  bat  to  laiaifter.''— Jtfaf^,  10, 43, 45. 

.  ^H-The.liost  Uigfa  dw«lUflt||  aok  lateiivnleaaude  with  baadf*  Heaven  is  my  throne,  and  earth 
uaiy  f^olilDol.  What  hontewUlte  bond  flStaaltb  Ow  £oid.*^  «*  Ib  axe  the  tttnple  of  the 

aviif  iiod.*'--sa^«e.  iSyvT; «.     ^  :.  » 

*'  And  I  saw  no  temple  tbarala:  ter  <he  liOjtdiGcd  Ahnlgbty  and  tfab  Laoib  an  the  tenple  of 
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houae.    Xiwre  were  no  biikspi  in  tlM  4int  cantnry.  Presbyters  tad  sriwapoi 
•qui.  Jerome  and  Bvlyddiii  ytm  tliWi   The  distiiictioii  belvreen  datgj  ani 
Ivjj^  did  not  cMiUi-die  iwrkiiiwfifil  toft3wwri»  vo^.l^lUidly  cketad  Iqr  tkt 
wfaAle  coBgrcgatwp-wciy  BWBihdpg  eUgilil«»  ( ajpts^ywagi^ly,  pynods wm holdN 
the  pveeence  of  the  entile  people.  Here  tiieiorfieeers^  M  delegates  htm  their 
ngregatioDs,  took  Uie  lead,  and,  on  their  reium  to  enact  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
synod,  pretended  they  were  answerable  to  the  sypod  alone,  and  not  to  their  con- 
stituents.   The  synods  were  held  in  the  priacij^  t^i^n  of  a  district,  or  province  • 
piealdente  were  elected  al  them,  aiid  these  wiiibflfmi^v4yi#^.«^^ 
the  towns  where  they  issembled.  'Shwt^hoftmtisiWjt  lfm^  *•« 
stehlished.    Out  of  thie,  gww     eider  otlAilmi^  f^mfPm^f'^  fnnmtih  Iks 
prelates  and  patriarchs,      Aidibiiho]^  efCeotiiterff  |tqdljl»e  Pope  of  Bomei  bat 
the  episcopal  order  is  directly  at  yariaocs  with  the  religion  of  Christ.   From  these 
synods,  further,  came  the  distinctien^of  clergy  and  49i(yi..4^^f/;Ai|Fpyr.J3|n«^ 
institation.  -  -  -r ,  ,:t.- 

The  second  taint  Mataifee^  While  4lw  |]iaidli«  atiUfinii^ 
den  ealf  was  hetng  Misad.  As  eatfj  .ac«iOiim']4l«tf^«iiii)i||DiM^^  this. 
Under  Odenadna  and  Zfltt«Ma»  fmH  lal  nianuialu  rinM  iS^milm  mtl'^V^  ^ 
their  loxnry  aad  splendonr.  '  la  hie  ooQMil*dHUBber  ^  porphyiy  4^4  infMrtila  m. 
his  golden  throne,  with  precious  censers  perfuming  the  air— he  received  his  suppliant 
crowds  of  coin  tiers,  while  the  glittering  courtesans  of  the  Christian  jnoi^olAntiOGl^ 
outshone  the  beauties  of  the  neighbouiing  gtore  of  Daphne.  *    .  >  «  T! 

The  third  taint  waa  «auiy.   Simon]^  followed  in  the  wake  ofluaniy.  T!^,Gleigj 
bought  liTings  to  aell  again.  A  shaasetesa-  an4  'dneralwc  .trtiflia  .^/.iha^  Main* 
tahied.  Nay,  theldghest  dlyutfee  nf ihe  ehttBoai>i>eoa«ia-tt»  mmakUf  Hhfi^mmi 
infamous  ser?ieea.  The'Mshopric  of  Gaftfiaf»mif  piw>ha(tfft,jy  «  wn^tby  ^ 
ttm,  Lucille,  for  her  favourite,  Majorinus,  at  the  thkn  etformoas  price  of  40Q  jfoUes, 
or  il2,400.    The  church  condemned  the  whole  Mosaic  law  a»  heresy,  decreeing 
eternal  fire  to  those  that  observed  it ;  but  made  one  exception — tithes  ! 
I  The  fourth  taint  was  insanity.   Luxury  and  vice  produced  an  opposite  extreme* 
almost  equally  pendehma.  A  Fertiaadiialism  be^jto  to  perradertiia-ipabiic  lnind^<^ 
the  belief  in  a  good  and  an  efil'|>dw<i>*^Ood-*amd  the^Dofih  Thence  a puppoeeJ 
hostility  between  the  flesh  and  the  splnt,  aa  though  one  woik  of  (M.waa  ainde  to 
destroy  the  other.  Thence  the  asftetfc  tendmy  wifich  tensed  men  to  mortify  the 
flesh;  thence  seclusion  from  the  world,  monastic  life,  watching,  and  fasting,  neg- 
lect and  filth  of  body.  Linen  was  proscribed.  It  is  a  chronicled  fact,  that  the  warm- 
bath  ceased  almost  throughout  Christendom.   Many  tnever  .washed.  The  famous 
Bellazmine  nerer  cleansed  his  body  or  combed  his  hair»  mi^ng  it  a  point  of  consci- 
ence not  to  disturb  the mmin,  sinee  they  eanaed  pain  hy  tbeii  hmrff^na^Mt 
hating  no  future,  it  was  ni^ust  to  de^te  them  df  their  present  jeg^;  ^taafl  isfa* 
gled  with  thdr  food  fllth  so  nauaeous.  that  decency  foihids  its  nentieB';  mimht'- 
ceiated  themadTes  with  stripes,  and  with  horsehair  prerented  the  ilUiiudi  >HMa 
closing;  some  wore  chains  eating  into  their  flesh;  some  tied  graters  to  their  backs 
and  breasts  or  girded  tbemselres  with  bandages  of  biistles,  intermixed  with^lgPT 
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«iled  wire.  Annilpli  of  Villari,  In  Brabant,  was  hnmortaliMd  for  wearing  a  waitt- 

coat  made  of  hedgehog  skins,  of  which  th  e  were  required  for  the  hack  and  six.  for 
the  front  and  sides,  St.  Dominic,  surnamed  the  cuirassier,  wore  an  iron  dress, 
which  he  took  ofi:  only  to  scourge  himself  day  and  night,  with  a  whip  in  either  hand. 
Some  mutilated  their  members  in  a  most  horrid  manner.  Some  committed  linger- 
iD£^  suidde.  Some  were  fitnoui  Ibr  the  immberof  their  dAtly  geanfleidons ;  some 
for  staadiug  during  winter  ifp  t#  Ihe  nedi  in  tiotd  water,  reciting  the  psalter.  One 
maa  sj^nt  his  Ufe  ov  l^e  top  of  sS  high  eolamn,  Junder  the  bnming  sun  of  Syria ; 
an  English  safnt,  Simon  Stock,  was  named  and  sainted  for  passing  his  in  a  hollow 
tree,  under  the  cold  skies  of  Britain.     ^  • 

The  fifth  taint  was  hlasphemy.    Since  the  words  of  Chrigt  could  netei  be  made 
to  sanction  the  system  of  the  churchy  the  scriptarea  were  forbidden  to  be  read* 
tradition  and  the  nnwritteti  word  werifi^  ulade  to  ,iO|Miaede  them.   The  Pharisees 
bad  done  l3ie  sam^  wlth'tilte^MMiieIl.w.  Hie  pneathood  tried  toblindthepeopleby 
•aprntitibn^tt^taigaffieetiee.*  Minttmlouipoweri  were  ascribed  to  bodies,  rsgs, 
and  relies  of  aaints*  Armies  fought  for  the  possessiim  of  a  toenail  or  a  nose. 
Princes  Tiiited  each  other's  paloees  to  steal  each  other's  relics.    If  a  corpse  was 
preaerred  fresli  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  ground,  it  was  declare  1  a  s  um  ;  aad 
llie  holy  deatl  were  said  to  be  diitinguished  by  a  peculiar  scent,  calleii  the  odour 
of  sanctity,  which,  howerer,  was  sensible  only  to  tho  noses  of  the  clergy.  A  dry 
churchyard  near  Ream  produeod^BHUij  tlioatatid  saints.  Their  bodies  were  shown 
aBdiii  I9ie  coonlrf' fi&^lttoiie^';  thcBtbey  weie  placed  in  shrines;  fanaticism  spreadi 
«id  diseases  were  a0tmi%  eined-'attlMaa  shrines  by  the  force  of  imigination; 
ySSkksA Wmfe^^ere'  tbos  procured ;  gifts  and-  oiEerings  poured  in  on  every  side; 
tlio*hn;rati7e  game  knew  no  hounds;  more  of  Aaron's  rod  was  shown  than  would 
have  made  a  whole  forest;  more  of  the  Virgin's  milk  than  ten  licrds  of  cows 
could  have  produced  in  three  generations;  more  of  Christs*  blood  than  a  dozen 
armies  would  have  shed  in  a  dozen  fights.   Sometimes  several  bodies  of  the  same 
•■iiitwere6ihi0it#d^  and  once  the  dispute  between  three  churches  was  ended  by 
the  grare  tsArHbD  4Mf  riMLdaad  mtat  iiad  tripled  his  body  to  satisfy  the  rival 
claimants.  Tike  Virgin  Inairiedeeveial  of  these  worthiea  at  the  same  time,  and 
d'  a  virgin  notwiAitaDding ;  bat  she  always  brought  her  husband  an 
norinous  dowry,  for  the  treasures  of  the  earth  were,  laid  at  the  feet  ol  the  suc- 
cessful benedict. 

Neat  cams  the  sale  of  indulgences :  a  seat  in  Heaven  was  sold  and  undersold 
like  a  seat  at  the  Opiira.  -8ets*oft  for  crime  were  reguJatM  by  a  scale  of  peoancea: 
tedtktiflii  of  th^  p<ihi%  ilicli  dna  hmtdrod  stopoa  to  each,  relieved  irom  par- 
'  ikbiy.ftir  aiwelveiiloAth^  tha  i^le  peaUeri  witb  fiftpfn.  thousand  stripes,  for  only 
ive  j^tii,  (rf^vatererpaymelift'.foabiolutiimwereofiicial^^  established. 

Honrid  crimii  imagined,*  and  their  putdshment  had  to  be  bought  off.  M  ur* 
der  or  parricide  was  absolved  for  a  few  •Ifilliuga.    Papal  St.  Petsr's,  at  Rome, 

»  The  priettt  tunested  imAcintry  crime*,  as.for  exampln.  the  rape  of  Ihe  Virgin  Mary,  and  thfir 
ftotAS^nSiNllS^S^fr  bi^  f?*  A JaeaUl  crime  prompted  bj  another  porsun. 

'J  *  -  .\   "      .        •       -      ■»  ,  -       -  ,,  ... 
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doB,  out  of  the  lobberiis  of  oomfiurtt  jGmni  th«  pom*,  Tetl  Hiitiiiy  films  w 
fint  to  dwell  on  the  iniqiutiei  of  Rimie,  hot  do  noi.befiofe  that  the  JMmMS^ 
Papacy  of  England  has  belied  its  origin.  The  mightj  monstrosity  was  crofwned  b 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantlution  by  Pope  LinoceDt  the  Third  and  by  Urban  the 
Eighth,  who  maintained  that  priests  should  not  subject  to  ^  secular  powtf 
because  *' they  could  create  God»  theif  Creator." 

To  uphold  the  syaten,  a  vast  army  of  the  church  militaut  was.  maintained  in 
erety  land.  Thej  leeted  like  bloated  tpiden  <on  the  th^^.flQiU  Hundndi 

of  thoQsanda  of  monks  wire  spread  through  firexy  Jdiig^om.. ,  calliedialB 
were  tlieir  fortresses,  their  monasteries  their  haicracks,  ^  mck. their  iveapqB. 
No  standing  army  was  ever  so  wasteful,  no  police  so  >  igilant.    Their  eye  wae 
every  li  luse,  their  jihadow  oil  every  threshold,  their  hand  in  every  puckot.  They 
watched  the  first  smile  of  the  infant,  and  darkened  it  with  the  gloom  of  supersti- 
tiou  i  they  oaught  the  last  sigh  of  the  dying,  aud.^tU  ^t  the  patrimony  of  his  heii}k 
Swarms  of  sturdy  beggars,  the  men^^cant  orders»  .pQPf«4'  their  greedy  hordes,  ware 
after  wave,  over  every  country,  evf  ry  pne  ol  ^^ewijutore  inviolable  tfipii  a^kjjig^  and 
more  feared  than  a  God.  Pride  and  idleness      .  their  ^li^ai^-ip^Eljia.,  The  bm 
foot  Carmelite  reproved  a  Mng  of  Spain  upon  his  throne ;  the  courtiers  aaked  him 
he  did  not  tremble  thu ,  to  achh  ess  his  sovereign  .  "  Far  sooner,"  he  replied,  '*  does  it 
behove  you  to  tremble  before  \is,  who  every  day  have  y<jur  ^9(gsMoui'/eet,  and  your 
God  in  our  hands." 

A  terrible  tribunal,  inscrutable  as  the  councils  of  Heaven CQuntl^  seats  buried 
within  massy  walls,  never  pierced  by  the  eye  of  the.profiu»pft  f^^^  fathomed  by  the 
light  of  day,  sometimes  plunged  within  the  very  bonr^l^  o^.tb«^sii[^  wiaitpdthfijf 
behest  with  rack  and  fire.  Beautiful  young  women  w|ua^Q^  |<oin  their  fiuniliea 
underthe  cloak  of  heresy  the  doors  of  the  Holy  Office  closed  on  them— the  lascin- 
ous  priest  seized  them — and  what  became  of  tbt  m  none  ever  knew(2).  Men  vamshed 
from  the  circle  of  their  kindred — one  moment  they  were  fcittiug  by  their  fireside— 
but  a  darkrobed  figure  beckoned  them  away— the  next,  thpy  were  gone — and  iijr 
ever!  None  dared  question  how  or  where!  The  widow  duist  not  be  seen  to 
mourn  or  the  orphan  to  weep  for  the  doouied  of  the  Inquisitjon  I    . . 

The  general  of  this  tremendous  army,  the.  judge  of  tfait  inmponqllble  tribnni^ 

one  old  man,  sat  in  the  Lateran  at  Rome,  before.whom  thu  fcsowned.  heads  of  the 

earth  bent  in  the  dust.   He  placed  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  German  emperor,  he 

dashed  tlie  crowii  uif  the  brows  of  an  English  king.    At  his  word,  the  heart  of 

the  world  was  paralysed  ;  at  his  mandate,  none  were  baptised,  married,  or  buried, 

throughout  Christendom.   San  drew  his  sword  i|g9Uft|tj  |athei|^|^,the  wife  gave  hfr 

husband  to  the  stake;  nations  were  hurled  against  nati«nfl»  wmhoznedipoD 
war. 

^  The  Court  uf  High  CominLssion  raulUplied  fines  to  a  frightful  extent,  after  Charles  Ifiruitod 
such  fines  fox  the  xepkisot St.  P«ttl*i.  TheM  fines  were  chiefly  leried  from  Dia|«nteii.  Intd, 
vrhen  repairtiic  St,  PauFs.  orderedsevml  hoase^  be  pulled)dowa--ao4  v^#a<{^iill»vC§^^ 

^%%xiSu*    "^^"^  vom  the  heaisi  dm  iMTdlSr  %ais,iiWOTiiW 
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Kol.coiit«iit  ttM  im|t<ffy  of  «Bftli»  li«  pn^gaM  tht  fogrfieigiuty  of  H«iktci|« 
to  %M  Fspe^  ''  iU  King  of  Elii|^'  ani  Loid  f^haHii*'  In  hk  Mil  lit 
aiierted  lie  ivas  metiit^  when  ii  wu  said  to  Jeicmiah, Bobold !  I  hm^  tliii  ^ 
fiet  theo  over  the  nations  mi  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down,  and 

to  destroy  and  to  throw  down,  to  Luild  and  to  plant.*'  He  was  an  incompreheii- 
able,  infinite  power.  As  suprirae  king  of  the  earth,  he  could  tax  all  Christians, 
and  none  but  madmen  could  deny  this  right.  He  might  depose  kings;  all  living 
beings  were  his  subjects,  and  the  belief  in  this  was  necessary  to  sal  ration.  Ho  held 
the  k^ys  of  HoafOD  and  Hell. .  Aflaeo^ljif  laws  wens  ToidaiSaipst  his  decii^j^  aU 
kU  Unaweie  as  binding  as  the  aciiptuie.  Vfm  he  utterly  to  iie^ect  hif  dutf^ 
and,  by^miscondttcty  drag  down  nllUona  oT  soats  to  Hell,  none  would  haTeanght  1^ 
reprore  him*.  Though  the  dafhoKe  doctrine  says  vice  Is  e^l  and  Tirtue  good, 
yet  if  the  Pope  commaudb  viees  aiid  forbids  virtues,  the  church  sins  if  she  dacs  not 
believe  that  vice  is  rirtue  and  virtae  vice**.  He  could  change  the  uatuve  of  things, 
and  make  justice  injustice;  he  was  amenable  to  no  Uw,  for  he  had  been  called 
God  by  Constantino  and  God  was  not  to  be  judged  by  man.  He  waa  styled  Oi^r 
Lord  <Sod|  the  FcfB^**  All  mortals  were  to  bow  tbo/h^  at  his  name.,  Amhu* 
tadpn  addresied  him  thoi:  **  Oh!  thou,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  wofldf 
iaTO  mer^  on  us."  It  was  disputed  in  the  sehooloy  whether  he  could  not  ahnr 
gate  what  the  Apostles  had  enjoined,  and  add  a  new  aitiele  to  the  creed ;  whether, 
as  God,  he  did  not  participate  in  both  natures  with  Christ ;  whether  he  was  not 
more  merciful  than  Christ,  since  he  delivered  iouls  out  of  purgatory,  which  Christ 
is  nerez  said  to  hare  done  \  nay !  it  was  afHiKied  he  aiight  do  things  unlawful*  andt 
therefore,  that  he  could  do  more  than  God  himself! 

Hunk  of  the  object  of  this  idolati7»  the  object  of  this  hJaflphemy,  bemg  a  wS»» 
ereant,  gdl^  of  ni|e^  fnUiicidey  and  incest! 

Down  at  tiie  feet  of  this  accnned  tapeertitionaank  eweityfisaag  that  waa  good  and 
great  and  free  and  brafe.  Brate  force  strangled  ofcry  Hbend  thought— tortare  silenced 
every  generoua  heart.  Francis  the  First  hong  the  Protestants  from  a  moveable 
gallows,  the  beam  dipping  into  a  slow  fire,  and  Ii  fling  them  out  half  dead  to  pro- 
long their  torture.  Under  one  pope  they  were  bound  in  the  dark  on  bedsteads 
of  hoUow  iron,  which  were  gradually  nu^  red  hot  beneath  them;  under  another 
atutg  weie  placed  orer  a  furnace  in  hraaen  pane,  with  lids  that  locked  over  them* 
and  thus  left  to  calcine.  For  one  King  ot  France  the  priests  piepaied  a  tiiirai« 
phal  entry  into  Paris  by  night,  the  streets  being  illnnUiated  by  lowa  of  PiroCeslaats, 
fixed  up  at  the  sides  covered  with  resfai,  and  burning  in  imilatlon  of  toiches.  For 
another,  they  consumed  the  feet  oflf  the  bodies  of  their  living  victims,  thrusting 
their  legs  nearer  as  the  ends  burned  off.  Priests  stood  on  the  breaches  of  the  stormed 
cities  of  the  Protestants,  teaching  the  aoidiers  to  toss  little  children  to  and  fro  on 
the  points  of  their  pikes.  At  one  town  in  Provence,  the  enuances  having  been 
dosed,  while  maa»  wqminy  and  child  were  bnming  within  in  a  single  maai^  a  noUo 


•  This  doctrine  lias  fiist  itaHcd  by  the  PstriaiA  «t Aaliesh  atUis  OeoasU  efCsnilasst^ 
s  PiUmBlasi 
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fintovedtoo^MtltttiiUM^goodGRtlM^  ^  No  iMliei[r>  cried 

fiht  tegtte,  "Immlhflm  all!  Ood  will  know  bis  own!"  In  Enfflaadt  wang  tlit 
iodomitalile  spirit  of  their  vlctiiiis,  and  leafing  its  effects  eii  tbe  people,  tbcj  par- 
burned  and  parboiled  them  first  in  prison,  to  shatter  thetr  nerves,  before  leading 
them  out  to  public  execution.  At  last,  indiyidual  murders,  nay !  battles  and  siegci  • 
became  insufficient  to  slalte  the  bloodlust  of  these  priests  of  Hell :  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  stands  without  a  paralld  la  the  bistoiy  of  the  world,  and  reeeired 
tiie  benediction  of  its  *' holy  father." 

Such  was  the  thing  into  which  the  religion  of  Christ  had  been  perverted.  Such 
WW  the  source  from  which  Ihe  English  cht&reh,  derived  her  origlo.  At  the  time  of 
her  foundation,  indeed,  the  evil  had  not  progressed  to  the  Adl  extent  detailed,  bat 
the  germ  of  the  coming  iniquity  was  there,  aud  you  will  see  it  has  not  been  spar* 
inply  developed. 

In  my  review  of  the  church  in  England,  I  shall  divide  the  subject  under  three 
heads :  the  Papal  Church,  the  Koyal  Church,  and  the  Law  Church,  commonly 
called  the  Stale  Church*  I  think  I  shall  socoeed  in  shewing  you,  that  the  latter 
•re  nenly  aa  nnehriitaan  as  the  fomer— that  all  were  equally  the  offsprmg  of  avaiica 
end  snpentitioo ;  that  (he  church  property  was  obtained  bj  tobbeiy,  and  that  fai 
fe%ion,  molality,  and  law  the  chnrch  wa4  the  present  holdera  of  church  property  ' 
have  a  title  to  searee  a  single  fraction  of  their  possessions.  I  also  think,  that  in 
glancing  over  the  course  of  hislury,  we  shall  find  the  church,  papal,  royal, 
and  legal,  without  one  redceminir  feature  deserving^  gratitude,  admiration,  or  ra* 
pect;  that  she  has  done  more  injury  to  the  cause  of  progression,  than  any  other 
institution,  that  she  has  olways  been  the  abettor  of  tyranny,  the  uphoUer  of  evil,  sad 
the  enemy  of  the  reformation ;  that  her  doctrine  and  her  practice  aie  diametiieillj 
oppoeed  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  that'ahehaa  not  eonfened  one  solitaiy  beaeit 
la  letnm  for  tbe  conatlctt  millions  ehe  hu  absoibed,  and  is  leceivingBtai..  Yea 
iHU  also  find,  that  aiburth  chuich  has  straggled  upward  between  the  three,  pcne- 
nted  by  a(t  alike,  but  destined  to  triumph  over  all  ere  long.  " 

It  is  to  these  points  I  particularly  solicit  your  attention,  and  I  lay  down  this 
an  axiom  :  that  rdicion  can  never  he  pure  as  long  as  iU  teaching  depends  upon 
a  priest  $  and  this  I  as«ert  as  a  fact :  that  the  church,  in  all  ages,  has.  proved  Ikt 
greatest  curse  with  which  humaDityhai  been  afliictcd,  and  the  gmatest  enm? 
leligionhaa  ever  had. 
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"  Id  thy  akirltit  foo&d  the  blood  ei  tka  loaU  of  the  poor  iaxkawnU^-^Jenmiah,  8, 84. 

I  WILL  briefly  take  the  church  through  all  its  phases,  British,  Sazod*  Norman,  and 
Aoglicam.  The  British  diuicii  before  the  Anglbtaxonq^  Sonth^  nysy.waa  depio- 
nbly  cofmpt  <M«idlon  atoa'iljhr&i;  OvisCiiin  princ^M,  committed  atrocities 
that  PSettla»  iheiAgiii8ify^  ihelbfmer,  <*b1iiahed  to  bdioid,  atd  abliwied  to 
imitate.*  fifWi  WtheBrf« 

tJnder^  Ai^ldsaxons,  it  is  called  by  the  historian'a  corruption.  It  disappeared 
forl50  years,  and  Puller,  the  bigotted  annalist  himself,  says  of  its  reintroduction 
that  it  was  meretricious  and  impure.  This  reintrodoction  took  place  in  670,  by 
Augustine,  a  punning  saint,  whom  Gi^^^  a  puudi^  pop^4), 
The  Saint  and  Kmg  of  Kent,  wiere  iiugnstine  landed,  were  at  first  very  miatniBt. 
fttl  of  eich  other, -biit  tfterfliriitetone  designedly  involved  the  hooeet  barbarian 
lu  the  splendonr  of  it  Romish  procession.  5Tie  dazzled  Prince,  staring  aronnd, 
asked ''if  that  wks'  B^aTcn?"  "Nol  it  is  only  the  road  to  it.  Follow  me!" 
replied  the  Saint.  Christianity  was  established,  for  the  King  followed— but  whether 
he  succeeded  in  getting  to  Heaven  by  that  road,  the  history  does  not  say. 

In  Northumberland  the  missionaries  met  old  Coifi,  Old  Coifi  was  a  chief  priest 
there,  and  he  said,  "  he  woold  li6^  turn  Chirstian,  becanse*  though  a  diligent  wor- 
^liipper  of  the  old  gods,  lUmj^  others  haA  grofrn  ridier  and  h%her  in  rank  than  he« 
therefoie  the  old  Gode  ha<f  behaved  Shabbily  f6  him ;  he  woiild  now  turn  Christian* 
in  hopes  thai  the  new  God  would  treat  him  in  a  more  liberal  way."  We  read  of 
one  Coifi  then— wo  have  whole  legions  of  Coifis  now. 


»  I  will  not  stop  to  inqainwlMtlm  ChiitttaBity  wm  fint  MtaUlblicd  in  Britaiaby  8t  Peter, 
KM  evideiiee  lor  this  beinf  merely  sn  ecclt  sisslical  biographer  of  the  10th  century,  Simon  Metaph- 
•■■I'*  J  W  whether  it  was  St.  James,  whom  monkiah  legends  hare  tranaformed  from  a  fisherman 
ttr Galilee  to  a  knight  In  brllUant  armour,  charging,  regardlessof  anachronism,  theMoorsof  Spain, 
and  leaving  his  name  to  posterity  as  St,  lagode  Coropostella.  Neither  will  I  delay  in  farour  of  St. 
raul,  whom  C  lemeus  Romanics  asserts  to  have  visited  our  island,  aa  Msertio n  defended  by  Dr. 
istt»ets  and  opposed  by  Dr.  Hales.  William  of  Malmesbury  infortts  ns,  tbat  tbe  honour  is  duo 
>  of  Arimsffam.  wbo  boilt  a  church  at  Olastonbury.  id  the  yesr  6S.  Some  maintain  thit 
&nf  Uicius  establiihed  the  church  some  time  between  99 and  190 ;  others  say  that  it  was  Bran,  the 
BCber  of  Caractacus.  but  it  little  matter»-for  Gildas  tells  us  "  the  doctrines  were  but  tepidly  ^e- 

g^/-in4  tlisj  baa  «isd  eat  of  the  ifoeUstilMi  el  Oie  vsoplo  beflmtlie  atfmt  of  8t.Angas« 
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The  iufant  church  was  soon  shaken  Vy  conleiitioii.  "Whil  aSki  Ae  3M»- 
gian  heresy  arose*.  Then  came  the  question  ahout  the  tonsure;  the  BonSBiM 
saying,  the  head  ought  to  he  shaved  all  round  where  the  crown  of  thorns  rested  ; 
their  opponents  ooatended  that  the  forepart,  from  ear  to  ear,  was  quite  enough  to 
enable  «  priest  to  get  to  Heafen.  A  terrible  war  aroso  out  of  this.  You  smile-- 
Imt  is  it  mon  absurd  then  the  sufplioSi^trife  o(  oof  ovpi.di^r  Then  foUoved 
<he  great  struggle  as  to  which  of  two  dsjps  Easter  (5](;ihiMi]d  be  held  on.  Avgustiae 
told  the  schismatics :  «  Sines  you  leTose  peace  firom  y^r  Jviethm*  y«tt  •hell  hiife 
war  from  your  enemies.  Since  you  will  not  preach  what  we  WPSa^,  the  WOld  ef 
life,  to  the  Saxons»  you  shall  have  death  at  their  hand^"  To  verify  his  words,  he 
made  Etheliied  murder  1,200  mQuks  at  Bangor  in  cold  blood.  After  this  massacre, 
Augustine  triumphed.  He  was  made  Primate  of  England,  fixed  his  see  at  Canter- 
boiy,  built  the  cathedral,  and  with  that  deed  of  murder,  ^^^gi)glish  church  was 
founded.  Jortin  calU  this^  its  fifit  Archhi^QlfU  Wf.91|d^«>«W^^  ui- 
sdent  monk,** «  a  pietended  aytftle  apd  eawgii%^  wISaiLy        .  ^  ' 

Archbishop  Theodore  sooa  after  got  the  firs|  legislativr  pn»YlBio»  ler  thedetiy* 
in  the  shupe  of  a  kirkscot  of  one  penny  for  every  house  raied.&t«.dD  pebce  per 
annum  ;  the  patronage  of  churches  was  vested  in  the  founders  and  their  heirs  for 
ever,  and  no  church  could  be  legally  consecrated  without  an  allotment  of  glebelanda. 
Thus  the  floodgate*  of  corruption  were  opened— the  |ov/wifntjbP(  Mammon  was 
established.  Dr.  SsAtbey  adqiito  that»  MtC',       vgfVMMCffli.  urban  and  rural 
deana^  curates  and  benefices  multiplied  to  an  enormoos  extent,  and  that  the  idle 
and  dissolute  swarmed  to  the  ehmch,  as  the  einieeliand  mo^  U|c|nt;^  proMon ; 
that  the  clergy  became  noted  for  ignomnce,  and  thatoveB^episcopal  teblea  weie  die 
scenes  of  drunkenness  and  gross  debauchery.    Church  property  SO^n  multiplied  ts 
such  an  extent,  that  the  English  bishops,  at  the  Council  of  Arimiuium,  refused  the 
emperor's  aliowance— and  a,  bishop  of  Durham,  Aldhelm  (1018),  could  give  his 
daughter  a  dowiy  of  six  pitiev^.  whfn  .^he  n)airie4  ^t|Mrfi<i*'£»rl  of  Noclhuai- 
beriand.  *  ..»'.,        r  i  ^  '.'^-j-.-  >•.  "'^ 

Some  idea  of  this  period  .^f  ignonuMie  begim  by  ibe  ImI 

that  a  rich  layman,  havipg  been  enpopunonic^tui  nmi  senMpbed  .le  ,penanee  lor 
some  gross  offences,  immediately  pDcured  several  persons  to  Ibstiin  hislteedb 
equivalent  to  a  fast  of  300  years  for  one  individual,  and  thu«  not  only  got  ab8ol?ed 
at  once,  hut  laid  in  a  stock  of  merit  against  future  criipes.  I  wondejr  if  the  rich  of 
our  day  make  the  poor  f^on. the  same  principle?        .  .*  ; 

King  AUred  next  bean|  witness  |ui  to  the  state  of  th«(ishjiindi,  where  he  complains 
that  he  knows  not  one  eleigyasp  sonth  of  the  Tbanee  who  could  interpr^  the  l4lin 
senriee,  end  few  north  who  hyew  90  niMh  astl|0ie2sp«th#  < . 


•  The  doctrine  adopted  by  Pelagius  wts  brought  to  Rome  by  the  Syritn  Ulliis,  aboot  the 
year  400.  He  taught  the  petfectabillty  of  human  nature— that  AJam  t  uin  affected  oolf  Adam,  «i|d 
that  ail  mankiad  wen  notdaniiAdte  all  eterniiy  beoaUMi oae  maa  wM  «ao«atMiia|«Lto-(M|9 
pieeeofansppUh  ThsSoiUdipeopisoAtriyraiteaSSOis  MtiM 

*  ImZm 
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licentiousness  kept  pace  with  ig^norance.  King  Edgar,  himaelf  one  of  the  most 
diisolute  of  tyrants,  thus  sums  up  the  character  of  the  churchmeu  in  the  time  of 
Dimstan,  who  introduoed  the  Benedictioe  order^  and  tried  to  force  celibaey  on  the 
bioiidiyi  With  yonr lfia?e  I  tpeA,  rmiend  hthenl  Jt  ye  had  watdied  these 
liiiiige  with  dilifcent  mntinj,  mch  honibte  and  abominable  piocaeduigi  of  the 

wfjgy  woald  ha?o  not  feaebed  oorean   Their  loose  garment^  their  inaoleBt 

geitiires,  their  turpitude  of  conversation  They  are  so  negligent  in  their  holy 

offices,  lliat  when  ihey  approach  the  holy  masF^itis  to  sport,  not  to  worship.  They  give 
themselves  up  to  such  eating,  drunkenness,  and  impurities,  liiat  seem  the  recep- 
Ucles  of  prostitutes,  the  stages  of  buffoons.  There  are  dice,  dancing,  singing,  and 
ilot.  That  aie  wasted  the  patrimony  iif  Jnngi,  the  alma  of  the  poor,  and  what  is 
mon^  the  price  of  His  pteeloiis  Mood;  that  iMt  stmmpeta  may  be  deepratada  and 
ftastiogsb  dog^' and  hawks  proiided,'* 

Aelfrlo  (1005)  tiiadio  inttoduee  reforms,  bat  nothing  could  repvese  the  Heen- 
tioiianess  of  the  clergy.  IMarder  and  war  were  their  pastime — rapine  their  profes- 
sion— state  intrigue  their  business.  Wc  have  a  long  catalogue  oi  drinking  light- 
ing politir-al  bisliops,  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  every  sin. 

What  they  were  at  the  close  of  iheir  career  is  shown  by  tiie  legend,  that  the 
soul  of  a  beatified  monk  appeared  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  telling  him  the  clergy 
wm  Umi'  amiflsariea  of  llnf  Devil,  iiot  of  God,  and  theielbre^  after  his  death,  the 
kingdom  wodd  be  d^vertd  otat  to  tbe'^  odemy.  {SotUkej^  Nuva$  Hiitcrify  1,107 
—108.)       '  '     t''"    '        •     '  '  V 

Siieh  was  the  Saxon  Church,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end !  (6>  Am  I  in  error 
when  I  say  that  this  section  of  the  church  was  the  enemy  of  religion,  the  abettor  of 
▼ice,  and  the  upholder  of  wrong"?  * 

The  invasion  of  William,  the  bastard,  established  theKorman  hierarchy.  Its  mem* 
bets,  says  the  historian,  were  "  as  shameless"  as  their  An^osaxon  brethren.  A  pro* 
vineial  eouocil  waa>  held  at  Houen  in  1065,  ^attempting  to  check  the  open  im 
morality  of  these  holy  personages,**  but  in  Tain,  and  wboo,  at  another  synod,  a 
person  venturad  Co  aUttde  t*  tha  ddieatt  subject.  Us  admonitians  were  drowned  in 
angr)'  clamottTs,  and  the  eoitedl  of  the  ehwrcli  «ided  In  a  ^sgiaoefal  seene  of  riot 
and  bloodshed."  '        '  ■ 

The  Norman  church  was  an  in\  a;>i ju  of  armed  robbers.  They  cut  down  their 
victims  with  their  own  hands,  and  then  divided  the  spoil.  Out  of  60,215  knights* 
fees  in  Englani,  under  the  Conqueror,  28,0 15  were  seiaed  by  the  clergy.  Dover, 
balf  honied,  waa  given  to  the  Biahop  of  fiayeoz ;  Jean  d^U  Ville»  a  physician  o£ 
toon,  waa  made  Biahop  of  Wells.  Benonf  F1ambatd,a  footman,  wasmade  Bishop 
of  lincdn.  He  plmideied  the  inhabitanta  of  hia  dioceaa  to  each  an  extent,  ■*  that,^ 
aaya  an  old  historian,  they  coveted  death,  rather  than  live  under  hb  authority.*' 

The  treatment  of  the  people,  in  inflicting  which  the  clergy  were  fwfemost,  is  tbOl 
described  :  *'  they  hung  men  with  their  heads  downwards,  and  smoked  them  with 
foul  smoke  till  they  gave  up  their  treasures,  or  died  if  they  had  none.  Some  they 
anspended  with  coata  of  armour  Ued  to  their  feet."  Multitudes  abandoned  their 
M0v«d  mntry.  and  went  into  volttntaiy  mole.  Whole  ikmUie^  after  suatainiog 
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SfiiatloDgasdM^mld  on  heite  sad  vboi^  aft  last  ^ed  of  Iniiiga, 
ariglit  MO  maiqr  plflMnvft  villagif  wiOurtit  a  tfoijle  iiinUtaiil  of  Mm  ml'* 

When  nothing  more  was  to  be  gteaned  from  tbeir  victims,*  Uie 'dttgy  qmanlW 
among  themselves  over  the  spoils  of  tbe  enemy :  they  fought  in  the  churches  with 
the  candlesticks,  forms,  and  the  cross  itaelf.  In  Glastonbury  nine  monks  were 
wounded  and  two  killed  on  the  very  ^teps  of  the  high  altar. 

What  thojr  oottid  not  ObCuii  miudor,  they  acMevMby  theft— after  cutting  eack 
oOwPf  thioato,  Oij  WgaA  to  efttetleaa  offier»  an&  ^mkoat^'f  &outhij»**ni 
Ae-chafocteiblie'ainofiheag^'' ' ^     ^  "'"^ 

WiranthoyliadamamedlMr 'lapme,  they  sought  to  ilbl^'&'^ii^l^^  Mi  flf 
molestation.  Accordingly,  they  now  claimed  and  enforced  immunity  ^(oi^'tiielifi 
of  the  country.  All  who  had  received  the  tonsure  were  considered  cler^en, 
and  a  host  of  the  most  idle  and  dissolute  swarmed  into  the  ohurcb,  to  commit  erci; 
crime  With  impunity.  -  -  *  -  ^ 

When  Anshbififaop  Anselm,'  aI^te^t  Ao  oiily  ma^  whit  an^ \Ie|^iT^  fior  d^^^^^ 
they  ever  had  among  them»  tried  to  <!heck  the  toiieiif  o^  e^  hier  4ajs  abandbDMl  lif 
lis  entife  elei|y  to  tlie  Tengeanceo^f  ihi  Kihg,afidihey  eVra  pii1>iiciy  ^^^teflUa 
with  an  honieal  address  ^onfesMn'g  that  <*'ias  8ei«]fti^  flighir  win^'fflir  too  Ibr 
their  more  carnal  natures.''  His  very  ally,  Cardinal  Crema,  was  diid&iMaU 
morning  in  an  act  of  tiie  most  shameless  sin — and  ecclesiastics  were  allowed  (o 
continue  their  mode  of  life  on  payment  of  a  tax(7).  ■    •         •  '  *  '•  • 

One  hundred  murders,  all  un^nished,  were  committed  iy  'Adin  in  a  ?ery ihort 
tfauflt,  under  Aichbishop  A'fieclcett}  and  when  a  Clergyman  wal'cbbvfctet^of  de- 
hanching  a  gendeman's  daughter^  and  thail  mMea^ lii^ 
openly  defended  him  ftom  phnfishment  by  fii^  8&«W  )pii^;  '       '    ' 'J 

HarceHns,  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine,  i(His*  a'noVbrfamr  jiffa^,  iind  cSsfiiaA^^ 
attacking  and  plundering  an  English  merchant  ship  laden  with  wine. 

A  Bishop  of  Norwich  headed  a  piratical  attack  against  a  fleet  of  Flemish 
and  plunderedi  killed,  and  sunk  his  opponents.     '    '  ' 

It  is  given  in  history  as  fact,  not  fable,  that  un<ier  Henry  the  Second,  and 
A.'Beckett,  Satan  and  the  iien^  foriratded^  thett  written  thanks  by  ^/d^iai^,  H 
to  the  entire  deigy,  finr  denying  th'emselviea  do  jfiratificafioii,  knd  sen^mm 
the  people  to  Hell,  then  haa  Hrw  arrived  tiSe^  Bf^ire.  "       '         '  ^ 

Snch  were  the  charabteristif^ft  itt  the  ^Oifni&'  efcnrch,  again,  I  say, 
of  oppression,  and  the  hotbed  of  iniquity;  devoid  of  one  redeeming  feature;  f* 
no  interest  attaches  to  the  struggle  bfitween  Papacy  and  royalty:  it  was  inerdy* 
trial,  whether  we  should  have  the  fox  or  the  jackal  for  our  tyrant. 

It  has,  however,  been  asserted,  that  the  clergy  were  iDstrui&ni^^  in  procunig 
l&e  Charter  from  King  John.  They  did;  in  truth,  help  to^aiS!gjSim  Mil  dfli- 
potism,  always  far  mofo'dmshhig  to  a  poople  tlian  the  iefS3>!afem  of  a  ^ 

Aic&iiidiop  Hubert^  by  a  speedi  that  has  been  cabled  ^  t  M  siSeiplot  of  tiBBm^!! 
had  aaiiated  m  nising  to  the  throne  King  John«  already  notoriouft  iox  iif  ^^^fi^ 
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efiiiaeier.  JiMb  iTarict  M  lilm  to  eDcrotch  oo.diepioptrty  of tiie.oiiitto1k(8X  ftwl 
when  the  Pope  tppointod  Stephen  Laoglon,  primate*  an  open  breach  ensued. 
Interdict,  excommunication  and  deposiiion  followed—the  realm  was  given  to  Fmnce, 

aud  a  crasade  against  England  was  proclaimed.  John  immedijitely  seized  the 
church  possessions,  and  squandered  them  in  riot ;  soon  after  he  sunk  powerless 
beneath  the  Pope's  aggression,  bamUj  sanendcred  his  crown  to  the  Legate,  Pandolf^ 
and  humbly  leceif  ed  it  back  after  an hutemgDimi  of  five  dajft. 

The  Pope  was  ntisfied-^but  John  dther  eonld  not  or  would  not  lestore  the  ehurch 
property  as  he  had  promised ;  Langton,  therefore,  stirred  up  the  barons,  seeing 
nothing  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  King ;  the  clergy  and  the  barona  united,  and 
the  Charter  was  the  result.  The  Pope  now  sided  with  John,  for  the  Pope  did  not 
care  about  the  property  of  the  English  clerg:y,  but  about  tbc  t-ibute  and  vassalage 
of  the  English  King.  He  ordered  Laugton  to  excommunicate  the  barons,  Imt 
the  Primate  refused.  So  he  rose  an  armed  rebellion  against  the  King:,  for  the  sake 
of  tnoney  on  behalf  of  the  Pope— he  now  rises  in  rebellion  against  the  Pope,  for 
thesalteofniottey.oii  behalf  of  the  harons/  though  shortly  before,  he  had  forced 
Johu  to  renew  his  oath  of  vassabige  to  that  very  Pontiff.  Aecprdingly,  the 
fiiat  clause  of  the  Charter  guarantees  <'the  nghts,  priTileges,  andimuninities  of  the 
church."  The  otlier  great  poi^t  is  the  domination  of  the  nobles.  The  Charter  did 
nothing  for  the  people  ;  scutage,  that  pressed  on  the  barons,  was  abolished;  tallage, 
that  crushed  the  peasantry,  was  not  even  mentioned.  What  the  people  got  was 
carved  centuries  later  by  the  sword  points  of  the  Puritans. 

After  this,  the  Anglopapal  Church  rolled  downward  to  its  dissolution  in  one 
torrent  of  iniquity  (9).  Under  Heniy  the  Third.  Italiani!,  beneficed  here,  drew  from 
England  more  than  three Idfl^'reTenues;  alien  priestt  ^fleeced  the  flocks  they 
never  fed"— native  priests  do  it  now.  The  church  flrat  intiodneed  usury  1  Lombaida 
aettled  here,  lending  money  at  interest  on  sums  due  to  the  Pope.  Lombard-street 
still  comui  111  liites  the  fact.  But  more  terrible  wrongs  were  inflicted,  than  any  yet 
perpetrated  by  this  accursed  power. 

With  WickcUfle  came  the  first  dawn  of  the  Reformation — it  was  tlie  dawn  of 
freedom,  for  Christianity  aud  Democracy  are  inseparables.  Alas!  It  has  been  a 
loi:g  Aurora,  that  has  not  brightened  yet  into  full  day.  Wickcliffe  preached  what 
Southey  calla  **  moat  dangerous  moral  and  political  opinions."  They  were  indeied ; 
they  were  the  old  gospel  of  Equality,  Liberty,  and  Frateinity.  He  was  the 
source  from  which  the  Lollards,  the  Puritans,  the  Noneomformists  and  the  Dissen* 
ters  have  successively  flowed,  I  wish  you  to  guard  against  the  false  impression 
that  from  him  arose  the  royal  church  of  England,  couuaonly  known  as  the  "State 
Church.*'  When  the  democratic  Lollards  were  subverting-  tyranny,  both  spliitu:il  and 
temporal,  the  state  church  was  formed  by  a  compromise  bet«reen  the  royalists  and 
Papiats— the  two  foes  united  in  spidt  to  crush  their  mutual  enemy— the  f^ta^e 
iehnieh  waa  eatablished  to  beep  down  the  YCiy  doctrine  which.  Christ  had  taught, 
aad  Wiekliffe  was  again  propouiidiog.  The  state  charch  pie?entod  the  Beforma- 
tkm,  though  it  supplanted  the  Papacy*  » 

The  Reformer  himself  was  saved  from  the  fiery  death  Akchbishop  Courtney 
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and  the  church  intended,  by  King^  Kichard  [the  Second,  who,  behig  anxious  to 
appropriate  the  treasure  about  to  be  shipped  as  the  Pope's  tribute,  consulted  Wlct- 
cliffe  on  the  subject,  and  fi>and  an  excuse  for  retainiog  It,  in  embracing-  aome  €£ 
the  doctrines  of  the  new  ajpoitle.  the  LoUwda,  too,  as  WieklUEi's  fi^Oov^  wi^ 
naiBed  flem  their  pealmedifspbX  w«t too  nnmeioiM^Mid  too  Ml limdilo  ^s^ai 
ofhis  aneat  la  Otfind,  when  'commanded  bj  the  Pinmile;  Bat  no  scow  writ  |tji&» 
«id  dead,  than  the  ehnfch  had  &  law  enacted,  condemi^ng  ah  the  diseiples  of  W3iA» 
cliffe  to  the  flames.   Then  began  the  fiery  scourge,  continued  through  three  enlin 
dynasties,   Tlien  Soutre,  Thorpe,  and  Badby  were  burned  alive,  and  the  fainoos 
Henry  the  Fiilb,  gloated,  in  person  over  the  agonies  of  the  martyrs.  Then  the  church 
lent  itself  iM  a  cloak  to  cover  the.'tyranny  of  the  King,  and  the  democrat  was  destroyed 
nnder  the  name  of  a  heretie.  King  Henij  had  marked  his  vietime-^be  wished  te 
strike  temtr  by  an  nnezpected  bloir.  On  a  cold  Christmas  id^  tie  anddenl^  cadf 
his  followen  to  atms^  and  sallies  fiom  hie  Mac^  of  WiBstminst^y  tailing  then  At 
kereties  am  assembling  from  all  quarters  in  Ficket  fields,  Si  Gilea's,  to  bttif 
London,  and  murder  all  its  rich  and  great.    Arrived  there,  they  found  a  few  shivflC* 
ing  Nvrelches  in  the  sleet  and  darkness,  who  had  thus  met  to  hear  a  sermon  on  that 
desolate  spot,  in  hopes  of  escaping  the  observation,  and  the  fires  of  the  churoh* 
Henry  liadtlieseseized—his  emissaries  go  about  ereiywhere-^lie  ills  tho  prisoiii 
in  and  about  London— he  had  39  suspended  hf  iibn  chains  over  fires  in  Fietii- 
fields,  and  roasted  to  deaths  auid  with.theni  perished  the  good  Lord .  Cobham  (llj^ 
committed  to  the  flames  witli  limbs  broken  in  hia  cbi?alrie  struggle  against  Us 
pursuers.    The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  digs  up  the  bones  of  Wiekfifie  from  his. graven 
bums  tliem,  and  has  his  very  ashes  cast  into  the  river  Swift. 

Fierce  and  more  fierce  the  persecution  raged.  Henry  the  Seveoth  follows  the 
example  ofhis  predecessors,  and  employs  the  clergy  to  root  out  the  demoGtmi! 
.{ifUards but  in  vain  I  Ihen  perished  in  the  flames  Joan  fiougiiton|^  an 
wemaa  of  80»  and  her  child.  Lady  Tonng.  The  only  daughter  of  WiUlaia  Tfih 
^^ortli  was  compelled  to  set  firetober  firther ;  and  when  john  Serirener  waaWnsa 
at  lincoln,  bis  own  children  were  fi>rced  to  kindle  the  faggots.  Humo  who  rsr 
canted  suffered  a  lingering  torture,  for  they  were  obliged,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
wear  a  faggot  embroidered  on  their  sleeves,  and  the  man  who  wore  it,  was  the 
doomed  outcast  of  society,  so  that  it  became  a  proverb,  "  put  it  off  and  be  burned, 
Iteep  it  on  and  be  starved.''  Then  the  infamous  Bishop  ^ix  of  Norwich  prowled 
about  for  pv^,  calling  those  whom  he  suspected  "  men  savouring  of  the  fiying- 
pan,"— and  consecrated  hia  "  fieiy  Lollards'  ^i,'*  filled  with  the  blood  a^l.tuhe^ 
of  his  victims.  All  England  becaaie  a  bolo(»u8tr  Tib  email  of  bondiif  ^nnpif 
bodies  floated  finm  county  to  eoonty*  The  "gieat"  Sinisnuis  wntee  firam  Cam- 
bridge to  a  friend  in  London,  ^'be  hates  the  heretics  more'tban  ever,  because  the 
price  of  wood  is  raised  this  winter  on  their  account."  His  friend  replies,  *\]^ 
does  not  wonder  at  it,  for  so  many  are  burned;  and  yet  they  increase 2). 

Yes !  they  increase  1  they  have  been  increasing  ever— persecution  earn 
gle  truth.    The  eternal  gospel  of  equality,  liberty,  iiMw^f,  thai 
^^'bispend  than  is  ndling  in  thtinder  now*  * 
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,  And  ODett  more  arose  a  glorious  giant  in  the  cause  of  truth.  Luther  was  born 
to  preach  down  tyranny .  Thus  ^vro^e  the  new  apostle  to  King  Henry  VIII.i— 

**  Hal  and  the  Pope  have  exactly  the  same  legitimacy ;  the  Pope  stole  his  tiara, 
as  the  King  did  hid  crown ;  knares  that  pass  themaelres  off  as  Christian  princes. 
Fnnces  are  of  thia  woild,  aod  this  world  is  the  enemy  of  God*  TJie  simple  &ct 
M>  that  Ood  peiiiiit0  thiBBe  itepiobatea  to  their  own  perverted  courses;  be  will  put 
aa  fiod  to  fbem  Mid  to  the.  gnat  ones  of  the  Cinucb ;  ^eir  rf&ffi  is  OTeiy  and  tbey 
9ie  almt  to  d^oend  into  the  tomb,  the  whole  mob  of  seonndrels,  princes»  bishops, 
and  niODh,  eorered  with  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  mankind.   What  have  we 
always  found  great  men  to  be — at  least  almost  always?  Great  fools,  [I  don't  be- 
lieve that  J  they're  cunning  enough  I],  great  inaves,  the  greatest  knaves  under  the 
sun.  .....  I'll  do  my  best  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  to  those  five  words  of 

the  hundred  and  fifth  psalm^  *he  ppnreth  contempt  on  princes.*  Ayel  princes  I 
contempt  will  be  poured  upon  yon-^you  will  die-  Already  yonr  Jost  reward  is  at 
band*  Yon  are  estimated  at  wbat  yon  really  are— xognes  and  rascals  t  the  people, 
iitii9|]y  wetiiedef  you,  wiQ  no  longer  endure  your  tyranny  and  iniquity,  nor  will 
Goi\*'—Eastlite$  Mickelet's  Luther,  p.  125. 

Henry  retaliated  in  a  pamphlet,  and  in  the  flames  of  burnmg  pyres.  Then 
Chancellor  Sir  Thomas  More  had  the  Dissenters  flogged  and  racked  in  his  own 
presence;  then  the  fires  were  rekindled  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other; 
then  the  glorious  Tindal  was  betmyed  and  burnt  at  Antwerp  i  then  hia  friend 
nith  perished  at  the  stake,  tied  back  to  liack,  with  Andrew  Hewitt,  a  young 
worldDg-nian,  praying  in  bis  enemies,  and  thanking  Qod  that  his  cpinpanion^s  Bvd^ 
ftnngs  were  less  than  his.  Then  Bilney,  while  burning  in  the  Lollards'  pit  at 
Norwich,  complied  with  the  request  of  the  friars  arouiul,  and  quietly  told  the 
multitude  not  to  blame  them  for  his  deuth;  then  Jiaiiihaiu^  of  the  Middle  i'emple, 
cried  from  the  flames,  ''Ye  Papists  I  ye. ask  far  a  mira<^ei  X  &elnopain!  the 
flames  to  me  are  a  bed  of  roses  and  e^ired.  Illustrious  names  in  the  long  ca- 
tflogoe  of  Tiotims!  but  who  can  count  the  many,  the  unchronlded  martyrs,  the 
unoanonised  saints  that  l^tory  haa&rgotten,  because  they  were  poor  and  lowly. 

for  this,  his  double  answer  to  Luther  by  the  pen  and  pyre,  Henry,  our  sovermgn, 
received  and  transmitted  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith."  Hairy*8  court-^1 
wisely  observed,  "Oh,  Harry  1  let's  you  and  I  defend  each  other,  and  icave  the 
imth  to  defend  itself"  But  Harry,  who  wanted  to  have  two  wives  at  the  same 
tinM^  an  anangement  to  which  both  Pope  and  Emperor  consented,  but  not  fast 
emmgh  to  suit  hia  temper,  and  who  had  long  cast  greedy  eyes  at  the  enormous 
wealth'of  tbe  cleigyi  suddenly  beihoujght.  himself  he  would  be  pope  ibr  England 
«i  hia  own  amount,  at;  erne  fiat  abjured  the  Pontiff's  supremacy,  anddedared  himp 
•elfliead  of  the  Englisb  hierarchy.   •    ,  •  , 

Down  fell  the  fabric  of  ages(ia).  Though  long  gradually  curtailed  of  its  proper. 


  »     •  • 

•  fkomJlM  Wttttethe  writet  Is  fiw  Clnaeiaor  Spditis,^.?  FiiaeM,  mi  AMm^  yiNi'  taMr  Jus 
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tioiis  ft  lay  a  gigantic  ruin,  attesting  Hs  ftraiir  iMgi4flcence  and  power.  The  follow* 
Ing  will  give  an  idea  of  its  coIossbI  rapine:  dniing  several  centaries.tiie  church  had 
given  hush-moneT^  to  the  IBong^  to  wm  imponitj  Ibr  ile  etimes  and  wealth.  As 
ftr  hack  as  Henry  the  Fourth  it  had  made  huge  g^mti,  alarmed  for  the  saibty  ef 
the  church  lands.  Under  Henry  the  FUth  a  hOl  was  brought  forward  for  taking 
some  of  its  temporal  possessions,  that  would  maintain  15  carls,  1,500  knights, 
6.20O  estjuires,  100  almshouses,  and  g^ire  the  Kins;  a  surplus  of  £20,000  per  annum, 
a  sum  enormous  then.  Wolscy  got  bills  and  bulls  to  suppress  forty  lesser  monas- 
teries, to  erect  collegea  at  Qzford  andjpswich,  Theacame  the  suppression  of  the 
Fnmclscans.  Yoluntary  sunendera  and  centinual^prants  tq  l^e  King  were  show- 
efed  like  eope  to  Gefbenis^  Tlpeii  followed  the  i^Mf  monasteries  in,  the  wirdoBsf 
ruin— till,  at  last,  the  nimeel  foial  erash  .took  plaee  in  thfi  seizure  of  thegimler 
monastic  eslablishqieiit8»  the  confiscation  of  which,  it  .was  pretended,  l^onld  » 
greatly  enoeh  the  Xing  and^kis  successors,  that  the  people  would  ineversgaiiibafe 
to  pay  taxes,  for  the  rereuuc  tUas  obtained  would  suffice  fur  the  support  of  40 
earls,  60  barons,  3,000  knights,  40,000  soldiers  with  tliiir  captains,  make  better 
provision  for  the  poor,  and  salary  ministers  to  go  about  the  country  preaching:;  the 
gQspel»  while  the  King  himself  lec^ved  £130,000.  Not  yet  contented,  Henry's 
exeenteM -passed  an  act  confe^ng  op  the  King.all  chantries,  free-chapels,  and  col- 
leges, to  pay  his  dchti^midf  after     the  episcopi^  lands  aiad  reVendes  weiAi  atffl 


Hiia  it  lome.of  tiie  c|ironielBd  wealth  of  the  chiirch.'^       tibasarat  hi  gold, 

velvets,  and  precious  stones  that  were  soUected  suri)a98  belief.  Titm  A*BeeletC^ 
shrine  alone  were  takeu  two  chests  full  of  solid  gold  that  ol^^ht  i>toug  men  could 
hardly  carry.  Every  church  yielded  in  proportion.  And  how  had  this  vast  wealth 
been  employed?  In  iniquity,  as  the  bill  justifying  the  confiscation  proves.  After 
alluding  to  the"  eamai  aod  abominable  living  commonly  used  "  by  the  clergy,  "  to 
the  waste  of  property^  scandal  of  religion,  and  great  infamy  of  the  SSug  and  realm," 
the  document  proecKNds  U  bbj  I  In  order  tha|  the  poseesiion's  of  these  i^^pom 
houses,  instead  of  bdng.  wasted  for  the.e]|e^x8e  of  noj  b4  ebnt^nte^'to  better  me, 
and  the  unthrifty  religious  persons  spepding  the  same'^t^'  edtipelli^d  to  lefem 
thdr  lives,  Parii«nient  husiibly  begs  the  ^bg  to^-^Vh)it  do  you  ttihilf  ?— ^fil« 
all  iuch  mono:! Levies  to  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever."  1*hu8,  whnt  the  one  thief 
had  stolen  from  the  people  Parliament btimbly  licgs  the  otherthief  to  fake  and  keep. 

Tiien,  in  those  foul  nest«,  was  discovered  crime  so  black  that  humanity  recoils. 
Nunaeries  and  friaries^  rcccptaclesofdebaucbery  so  dreadfi^  that  hiitory^s  self  ior 
bears  to  mention.  Then,  aobots  and  monl^^priests  aod  n^dns  crawled  trembling  to 
their  gates  and  implored  to  he  aftpp(e«sed  at  once,  ys^^  ti^hcf  nMiiaedasd 
have  their  erimes  esp«md,  l^'ened  If 'th^  m<itMiini46  vo«A'^ 
MUa  to  follon  them— hnt  in  rai^  thmi^  in  'M^ttSki  Mh'  «e  ffMt  ty 
rant  often  centuries  of  wrong.  "  ^ 

Such  was  the  rise  and  such  the  fall  of  Papacy  in  Englaud  ;  and,  lool^iag  back 
through  its  rule  of  a  thousand  y^usy  its  miUeoium  of  infamy,  again  I  ask  for  ottl 
redeeming  feature!     "       •      -  c  'i  ^  ,'ffii,rT:     .      ,  ,^ 
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YoliliaTebMn  tola,  l^MMnligr  «Bd€tiMii>1luittlieeh 
mthipMBarTeroflMndBftlbepitm  - 
TIiepMsorrerofleiiiiingiiillieaaik  Itwaitbtchnldiiiluiftiimde'tlioie. 

ages  dark.  The  preserver  of  learning!  Yes  I  as  the  wormeaten  oak  ehert  pre- 
scTTes  a  manuscript.  No  more  thanks  to  them  than  to  the  rats  for  not  devouiingf 
its  pages.  It  was  the  republics  of  Italy  and  the  Saracens  of  Spain  that  preserved 
learning— and  it  was  the  church  that  trod  aut  the  Kght  of  those  Italian  republics, 

impnapDed  Gilfleo;  pers^^d^d 

Thefiiend^dfiUiaom!(l4)  IVliktf  Wltei^iffi^^iM^^ 
pressed  the  Netherlands  like  the  vintage  M  li  i)firte.k6iter,  girdled  SiHtwriand  wilfc, 
a  belt  of  fire  and  steel,  banded  the  crowned  t>Tants  of  Europe  against  the  reionneiB. 
of  Germany,  and  launched  Claverhouse  against  the  Covenant  of  Scotland  ? 

.The  friend  of  freedom !   When  they  hedged  kings  with  a  divinity!  Their 
siipevstitions  alone  upheld  the  rotten  ;fitbric  of  i^rttnon!  Their  superstitions 
akme  taraed  theio^iiaiii  fie^man  into  a  irii]ln(^  gli?^  and  madeiiMii  bdw  ta 
H^ll  they  created  here  by  a  hope  eft  tte' tlWven  iAdy  toM  m»t  ineoire  hereafteiv  . 

There  is  nothing  so  corrupt,  iiotWng'so  ^fle,  diat  Papacy  has  n#tr  bdxkqM 
and  but  one  gleam  of  sunshine  flashes  across  the  black  picture,  in  th*>aprehilictwe 
of  its  churches,  the  paintings  of  its  aisles,  and  the  music  of  its  choir?. 

Such  was  the  Papacy— and  such  it  is.  Be  not  deceived !  It  is  still  the  same 
aa  em  1  Ita  diplomacy  is  based  on  the  fundainental  principles  that  no  &ith  is  to 
beholdeniyith  hw&sjWisriiii  i»  td.hc  aWmtedin'  crtabHshing  supremacy ;  no 
fltehoodi8  9O^O0p;jb^  fio^  cannot  i(68<ft«e-^d  their  pielstea 

bind  themselves  by  a'drea^  oath,  to  peifscfcifte  imtd' the  death  theheie^  aad 
the  schismatic.  They  say  they  are  not  a  political  hieiwrchy  j-'shewmethehieiarehy 
that  has  not  been  a  political  one,  since  the  light  of  God  was  darkened  by  theshadow 
of  a  priest  I  The  extracts  I  have  given  you  from  their  bulls  and  canons  shew  what 
thej  weie^  an^  anf  aUqi  Th^  complain  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  is  being  ap- 
pealed toagainat  thein^  w^Wve ^ven  Catholic  ednaticipation  in  England,  but  where 
ia  the  FM)testant  qi^aiidpation  in  l^othe.  The  Pbpe^afipdlnted  a  CalhoUe  Ardibishop 
herebutwinheletnaappoiirtiPtotestinAie 

and  calumny  are  beiograisedagainstthem :  no  i  iiiathe ghostablttietf  ddmhidfettthat 
are  rising  up  in  judgment.  Those  whose  principle  it  is,  that  no^ith  efiMddheholdeii 
with  a  man  who  differs  in  opinion— whose  argument  is  the  rack,  and  whose  logic  is 
the  atak^  plape  themseWes  beyond  the  p^e  of  conventional  society.  They  are  the 
saTagea  of  driUeed  Bwtopfi,  inSpB  savages  they  deserve  to  be  treated.  It  is  true 
ih^  cone  citnipog  hi  the  ^i|st,  so  did  the  old  miiptsii  Ah !  the  poison  of  the 
JeanitisdirtilUivfhm  ^x^  fiingBf^'J^  iwir 'state  church  is  corrupt,  they 
think  we  shall  snhmH  to  a^'atiU  gieafer  cUdp«in?  SeeiJfofle  hsada,  tiioae 
withered  hands,  drippijig  with  the  gofc  of  centiiriei;  sttttehcd-towards  the  treasu- 
rifcs  of  England !  The  butcher  of  Rome— the  bloodholiiid Ihbsting  fef  the  hearte 
of  Uaribaldi  and  Mazzini,  i»; stalking  in  oUr  midst!   I  call  not  for  the  Ush 
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But,  Bemocrats  aod  Dissenters !  there  are  many  now  raising  this  cry  against  the 
papacy,  wbose  position  fittle  entitles  them  to  do  so.    Such  I  bid  l<x)k  at  the  beam 
in  their  own  eyes,  before  they  point  at  the  mote  in  their  brother's   I  do  not  un* 
dentand  onesided  justice.  If  I  stand  here  to  oppose  F«ipac7>  His  the  Engliak 
9kpacy,  as  well  as  the  SoBaa,  that  I  sltBd  hoe  to  oppose,  CMafbuiy  ii  a  iMSi^ 
ttfdRome.  Chilstlanay liaa long bew  cfwdfled  be^w•1tlrolhlmi>^■^^ioBl^^w 
ttdi  cSmieby  and  the  EoniihslnBclk  Our  royalift  bWbhmii  tall  you  [this  is  e 
straggle  on  Ihe  pert  of  Hoflio  to  get  the  twelve  million  pounds  per  annom :  p«w 
haps  it  is— and  it  is  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  keep  them.   They  say 
that  the  Archbishop  of  We.s(iinn8ter  ^onld  be  sent  across  the  sea:  SO  he  tt*»and 
the  Aichhishop  of  Caaterboiy  ahetild  IsUow  hhn. 


.4 
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§  IIL— THE  BOYAL  CHUBCH  OF  ENGLAiq). 

"Tour  h  inds  are  deflled  with  l^inod,  "tnd  your  fin^ciS  Witti  iniq^ilj;  yOUT  Upt  haV* ipokM 

I  8TATBD  that  I  would  divide  ihis  address  into  three  parts — the  Papal,Church,  the 
Jloyal  Church,  and  the  State  Church.  I  have  disci. ssed  the  first  already,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  the  second^^  and  again  I  wish  to  direct  vour  attention  to  these 
fmniB :  thai  the  rojral  church  is  not  the  exponent  of  the  Reformation,  but  ito  dM» 
tBOjrer ;  lhaty  with  scarce  an  ezceptioii*  the  martyrs  of  the  Reformaiioii  wete  dii> 
MDters}  that  after  these  ha4  fought  the  battle,  the  loyalUts  stepped  on  todbft 
field  and  seized  its  firnits  $  that  they  transplanted  the  sphit  of  the  Bomish  De? 3  iati» 
an  Eniiflish  tody;  snd  that,  in  their  doctrine  and  practice  they  are  alike  unsciE^ 
iuxal  and  unchristian. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  all  Henry  the  Eighth  did  at  the  conimencenient 
was  to  transfer  the  supremacy  from  the  Pope  to  his  own  person,  making  himself 
imftetyPopeof  England,  and  leaving doctiine  almost  untoached(ld).  This  he  didii 
tfw  snggeBtloii  of  Cranmeft  who^  one  day  drinking  at  a  public-hoosey  heard  soma 
conCierB  lamenting  that  the  King  could  not  satisfy  his  desire  for  wives  soffidentitf 
qnick,  because  of  the  Pope*s  delays,  and  suggested  that  the  King  should  deebm 
lumsclf  spiritual  sovereign,  and  do  as  he  liked.  This  advice  was  worth  aa 
mrchbishopric  to  Cramuer,  and  before  tliis  first  saint  of  the  royal  church  perished 
l^her  and  the  great  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  denying  the  apostleship  of  the  King^ 
Craumer's  was  the  advice  that  the  monasteries  should  be  dissolved  to  fouud  new 
lushoprics — self-interest  stall  being  the  prepcmderating  element 

The  English  Fiq^acy  at  onee develops  its  ehaneter  as  hastasdBome:  a  procis^ 
iMrtoTi  appears  lixrbidding  aU  waliceiisMf  persons  to  read  the  scriptures  (so  aooBi 
•Her  ordering  them  to  be  read) !  for  the  common  people,**  says  the  hlstorasN 
b^an  to  deduce  from  them  doctrines  of  political  eqmlity,  Latimer  and  another 
prelate  resign  their  bishoprics  and  are  imprisoncni  by  Cranraer,  wlio  also  casts 
the  Calvinistic  Bishop  Hooper  into  jaU,  because  he  refuses  to  wear  the  mummcsy 
«f  the  episcopal  habit. 

The  Papists  are  aoensedof  baming—hnt  this,  and  similar  horrors,  are  not  cesi<* 

ioed  to  their  side  alone.  The  **six  artid(»'*appear-HluMeoffenduigag»tn8ttte 

tet  of  which  are  sentenced  to  the  fiames. 

Cranmer  seises  John  Lambert,  Bilne/s  pupil,  TmdaTs  firiend,  and  though  ht 
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bad  escaped  before  Archbishop  Warham,  has  him,  I  say,  sdsed  again,  aoensed  be* 
fatt  the  King,  and  bnmed  aBve,  ivith  ciBBUBistaDees  of  peeoBar  bsrbiBfey. 
A  triU  of  attainder  is  passed  by  CromwdFs  active  interftfenee,  and  the  esn- 

Swiit  of  the  judges,  depriving  the  accused  of  all  means  of  defence.  Cromwell  him- 
self is  the  firj^t  victim.  The  Dissenters  are  burned  as  heretics,  the  Papists  as  traitors* 
Fapists  and  Dissenters  arc  drawn,  coupled  together  on  the  mme  hurdle?^,  to  Smith- 
field,  and  the  term  "  stakufeliow''  is  now  first  used  iu  common  parlance.  Thea 
Bums  astounds  his  tyrants  by  the  ^ntadenr  of  his  death ;  even  a  poor  boy  of  15, 
^  who  wonld  have  done  or  said  anything  to  save  his  li£e^"  and  is  acquitted  by  the 
grand  jniy,  is  burned  neverihetess. 

Then  perished  the  beaittilU  Anne  Askew,  daughter  of  SSr  Wil^am  Adiew^.of 
Eelsay,  in  Lincolcshii  e.  Ket  life  10  a  romanee  r  Inr  Mtr  wiBb&t  had  been  betsps- 
thed  to  a  rich  heir  uf  Lincoln,  nanicii  ivymu.  She  dying,  Anne  is  t'orccd  to  marry 
him  instead.  Anne  Askew  was  of  the  reformed  faith — her  husband  of  the  Roman. 
Discovering  his  wife's  hei  esy,  he  turned  her  out  of  doors^  whereon  she  sued  for  a 
diYO^,  refused  to  return  to  him,  and  resuinod  her  iimiden  name.  She  was'  re* 
narkable  for  beauty,  virtue,  and  talent.  A  Papist,  who  had  been  lyhig  m  wait 
hr  her  life,  says  she  was  the  derontest  woman  he  ever  iB8w,prayhig  till  after  mid- 
cilglit  She  was  arrested  for  hereiy,  charged  wHh  silking  ^  Ood  dwelt  not  hi  tem- 
ples made  with  hflnds." 

Acquitted  once,  she  is  again  arretted  by  the  church,  dv^temimed  011  her  destruc- 
tion. IVurn  out  with  examinations  at  GuiUUiall(  16)  and  condemned  to  the  fi^ime?! 
fihe  wrote  to  the  King,  and  Lord  Chancellor  AVriothcsiey — but  in  Tain.  The  King 
tamed  her  over  to  those  fiends,  She  was  stretched  on  a  rack  in  the  Tower,  to 
make  her  accuse  o&ers  of  like  opinions ;  she  bore  it  without  a  ward.  She-  liat» 
tenant,  Sir  Anthony  Knevett,  refused  to  let  the  jaitorstretdt  her  lb  srfininil  titflt, 
Bven  the  savage  King  sanctioned  hk conduet.  Then  WrlothoJey  and  L<Hi*d  'BUk 
racked  her  with  their  own  hands,  pulling  off  their  gowns  to  do  it  better.  &i£ 
never  groaned  or  i^pokf,  though  she  fainted  on  being  taken  do^m. 

A  scaffold  was  erected  in  front  of  9,1.  Bartholorp.ew's-cross,  where  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  \  \  riothesley,  and  more  of  the  King's  cOuncft 
aatto  witness  the  execution.  Three  others  suffered  with  hert  one  a  ^rorkingmai^ 
another  a  priest,  and  the  third  a  Nottingiusiddre  gentleman;  of  the  Jianodlar 
ftnuly,  who  was  a  member  of  the  King's  household.  The  mentioii  Mayei 
tin  darkness  eloaed,  to  make  it  look  more  dteadfhl.  Aune  Asleew  was  bntigM  in 
a  chair,  racked  until  unable  to  stand  ;  but  her  triumphant  countenance  and  tho 
Emile  on  her  beautiful  face,  wrought  lier  companions  to  enthusiasm.  She  refused 
apostacy  as  the  price  of  life,  and  so  did  they.  The  pile  was  kindled — it  was  % 
Ittltry  evening  of  Tune,  and  as  the  heat  attracted  the  hovering  vapours,  the  dense 
mtiltitude  heard,  with  superstitions  awe^  a  lond  okp  of  thaate  fOU  -over  Itkmt 
lieads,  while  a  few  heavy  raindrops  lfell  among  Hre  tanes,  'Bhfe  0«d*s  aooeptation 
of  that  spotless  oifering.  -  - 

Tt  may  be  said  that  Cranmer's  acts  were  controlled  by  tli«*w91 6f  tleutryt 
Henry  died  and  Edward  the  Sixth (17),  an  amiable  child  tjl  niue,  aiueieplaytiiiiig 
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in  the  bands  of  Cruuner,  conld  put  no  mtraint  upon  tbe  rcjtl  chnrchniaii 
Frandi  and  Gennan  Anabaptists  ralfered  in  numben ;  even  the  exploded  sect  of 

Arian  could  not  escape  his  persecution,  and  one  of  its  obscure  disciples  perished  in 
the  flames.  The  blackest  act  remains  :  he  has  an  old  ludy  of  Kent,  Joan  Boacher 
by  name,  a  friend  of  ]ioor  Auue  Askew,  arrested  and  condemned  to  be  bumetl  f^^iv 
for  a  quibble  about  the  exact  nature  of  Christ's  body.  The  liing  s  aignaiure  is 
necessary— Edward  the  Sixth,  not  yet  fourteen  years  of  age^  shudders  at  the 
thought;  he  implores  tbe  grim  murderer  for  merey ;  Cranmer  terrifies  the  inno* 
oemt  child  with  fears  of  Hell ;  the  boy  signs  intean,  but  says,  you  must  answer 
before  God  for  this  !**  The  people  ofEnglaod, '  says  Gobbett,  snflbred  so  mue  h 
that  the  suffering  actually  thinned  their  numbers  ;  it  was  a  people  partly  destroyed, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  space  of  about  six  years ;  and  this  is  acknowledged  even  in, 
acts  of  parliament  of  that  day"(l^)- 

This  clerical  butcher,  however,  when  his  turn  came,  proved  the  veriest  recreant 
upon  earth.  The  Marian  persecution  (19)  turned  the  balance  once  more  for  four 
short  years.  Cranmer  wa^^one  of  the  sufferers.  He  is  promised  a  Popish  bishi^rio 
and  what  does  the  son  of  Mammon  do?  He  signs  a  recantation  with  his  own 
hand,  and  five  papers,  most  ftiUy  admowledging  the  doctrines  he  had  opposed* 
and  calling  himself  a  mischiefmaker  and  blasphemer !  He  is  burned  notwithstanding. 

How  does  this  contrast  with  the  death  of  the  old  Cahdnist,  litjoper,  in  Glouces- 
ter, who  retuscd  his  pardon,  though  laid  before  him  when  kneeling  by  the  pyre, 
and  was  slowly  burned  with  green  wood;  or  with  the  death  of  John  Leaf,  a 
young  workmgroan,  €oM  neither  read  nor  write^  and  was  condemned  for  be- 
lieving that  bread  is  bread,  and  a  priest  not  neeessaty  for  salvation?  Twopapeca 
ivere  brought  to  him  in  prison :  one  a  recantation,  the  other  his  bdief.  He 
-was  to  ehoose— to  set  his  hand  to  one  of  them->4ife  or  death !  They  read  his  re- 
cantation first :  "  Bead  the  other !"  he  said.  When  he  had  heard  the  last,  he 
pricked  his  hand,  sprinkled  the  paper  with  his  blood,  and  cried,  "  Take  back  the 
bill  to  your  Bisiiop,  and  tell  hiui,  I  have  sealed  it  with  my  blood  already !" 

Yes  \  the  poor  have  always  been  the  apostles  and  martyrs  of  truth  !(20)  I  be-^ 
lieve  I  have  never  stooped  tofiaiterthepeopleanymore  than  their  tyrantft— a 
jhtterer  is  no  fiiend.  Youhave  your  ftults  as  well  as  your  oppressonh-«nd  your 
chief  oppressors  are  your  faults.  You  are  mean,  servile,  and  davish-^you  are 
eowanlly  in  the  defonee  of  your  interests— but,  alas  f  youarebravewhenstruggling 
for  your  foes!  You  fight  the  battle— tliey  reap  the  luurcU  and  gold^ — ^while  few 
^'avc  the  rich  are  chronicled  by  history.  "But,"  says  the  historian  (Father  Par- 
sons) "  they  sent  artificers  and  husbandmen,  women  and  boys,  to  the  stake."  They 
m  called  "  a  contemptible  and  pitiful  rabbLement,  obscure  and  unlearned 
Mows,  fond  and  obstinate  women,  abject  and  mfomous,**  noisome  and  wilful 
beastsr  «  Aitificen, craftsmen,  spmsters,  and Uke people,**  th^ comphdn,  "came 
to  answer  for  themselves  before  their  bishops,  though  never  so  ignorant  and  op- 
posite among  then\selves.  No  reason  to  the  contrary,  no  persuasion,  no  arguraenlr 
no  inducement,  no  threats,  no  fair  means,  no  foul,  would  serve ;  nor  the  present 
terror  of  fire  itself  "  They  were  taunted  with  want  of  learning.  Soyouarenou  ; 
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^  We  can  die  for  Christ,  not  dispute  fbr  lilm  T  said  «  poor  tfomsn  at  tlie  «t«ke. 

But  how  acted  the  rich  during  all  this  time  Y  Fuller  says,  "  The  great  men  con- 
sult with  their  <>w!i  safety,"  the  poor  "emhrace  the  doctrine  with  hoth  arms,**  "the 
rich,  too  often,  only  behold  it  at  a  distance*."    (Church  History^  b.  8,/>.  25). 

Thns  waa  founded  the  xkh  man's  church  in  the  blood  of  the  poor— and  now; 
wnrkhigiiieal  now  they  call  on  yon  onoe  more  to  fight  the  hattle  of  this  ^iirSi> 
It  is  theehuxcb  of  tihe  zidi,  not  the  chweb  of  the  poor!  We  hare  no  mterestift 
the  stmggjle !  Let  them  fight  H  out  among'thenudm!  But  we,  too,  will  take  the 
Md  ere  long,  and  the  conqueror  shall  he  conquered  in  his  turn. 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth  only  darkens  the  picture.  She  made  tlic  church  what 
it  has  ever  since  been — a  political  state  engine.   Whenever  she  wanted  to  cany 
any  meaaiue  of  policy,  the  clergy  were  ordered  to  preach  its  praises  beforehand, 
and  thus  prepare  the  public  mind.     This  she  called  ^  tonhig  the  pulpits." 
The  pnlpltB  Have  been  tuned  to  a  pretty  tune  for  the  Isst  three  hundred  years. 
tThcy  have  been  tuned  to  the  tune  of  twelve  million  pounds  per  annum.  You  ate 
told  that  the  state  church  has  been  tolerant— you  shall  see  what  has  been  !ts  tolM- 
tion  ;  and,  remember,  that  if  under  Henry  it  was  half  Romish,  under  Elizabeth  it 
assumed  its  present  form  and  jjpirit.    Persecution  ^now  bums  with  fresh  fury 
against  Papists  and  Dissenters.   "  It  would  make  a  pitiful  and  strange  story/' 
says  Holinshed,  ^*to  recite  what  examinations  and  rackings  of  poor  men  there  were, 
to  find  out  that  knith  which  should  cut  her  throat.**  So  even  here  the  poor  suf^ 
ered,  merely  to  find  out  matter  of  accusation  against  the  rich ;  but  not  one  made 
a  fidse  acenea).  Story  boasts  hi  the  House  of  Commons  that  He  had  thrown  a 
faggot  at  an    earwig,**  who  was  siuginir  psalms  at  the  stake,  and  "  thrust  tboru- 
hush  under  his  feet.**  The  Romanisit  bislio])';  arc  imprisoned  -their  doctrine  made 
equivalent  to  high  treason''.   The  foul  murder  of  Alary,  Queen  of  Scots,  would 
alone  brand  the  new  head  of  the  church  with  eternal  in&my — ^but  worse  remains 
to  be  told.  If  the  religion  of  Christ  is,  as  I  have  shown,  a  religion  of  love  and 
mercy,  by  whom  would  you  expect  it  to  be  more  merdfully  administered  than  by 
a'woman?  Yet  Homanists,  Arians,  and  Pelagians  are  hunted  down.  The  illus* 
trious  Campian  "is  martyred,  suffering  with  heroic  constancy.  The  Virgin  Queen 
orders  poor  Anabaptists  tobc  l)urncdalive  in  Smithfield,  though  "good  father  Fox* 
wrote  to  hei*,  reminding  her  that  even  the  Jews  killed  the  animals  belorc  they 
burned  them  at  their  offerings,  andjinploring  her  at  least  not  to  burn  thera  ahvel 
But  in  vain  1  They  perished  gallantly  in  Smithfield.  The  Court  of  High  Com* 
suasion,  an  English  Inquisition,  was  established,  connsting  mostly  of  bishops. 
They  inflicted  a  fine  of  £20  per  month  (equivalent  to £3,250  per  annumnow)  ftr 
not  attending  the  state  church.   Tliey  made  the  rack  their  common  pastime,  they 
could  compel  a  man  on  oath  to    reveal  his  thoughts,'*  and  the  acts  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  were,  like  Draco  s,*written  in  blood.  It  was  death  to  make  a  Catholic  priest» 


*Uto  wovthy  of  remaTkthtt  a  ball  the  Pope  allo  ved  all  the  hoi  fers  of  i '.  ^  1 1  ■  1.  lo  retain 
them;  and,  Meordiagli,  we  never  hear  of  any  oppotUioa  to  Queen  Wary  from  ih  a  quarter,  uto  I 
"^tmmonl  8o  mueh  for  the  Protettanta !  ,     .  ^  «^ 

•  T^o  it  observed,  that  out  of  0,400  hcneflced  Ttomaiilst  H»rny,  only  177  refused eoaqmaoM  ■» 
nacy  question  and  reaigaed.  Oh  I  Mammon  I  So  much  lor  the  Papists. 
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death  for  him.  to  euter  the  kiugdowi  death  to^liarbour  hiin»  to  co&£b88  to  liim, 
dtoA  to  aay  nuun*  (feo/A  to  hw  mass,  to  deoy  or  erea  aofe  to  swear  to  tba 
Qajeia*«  «apremafiif«  while  tbgcie  wbo  had  no  moni^  to  pagr*  wem  pnUidy  wh^f* 
ped,  and  their  eats  hoced  with  red>hot  uona;  then  an  net  was  passed,  hanishhift 

f»r  life  all  those  not  worth  20  pounds,  who  reftised  to  go  to  the  Queen*fl  efanzefa^ 

and  if  they  retiinied,  the  peoalty  again  was  death  I   But  this  was  only  a  part  of 
the  atrocity;  Englaud  earned  the  name  of  the  European  Japan.  A  Mrs.  Ward»  for 
liaving  helped  airiest  to  escape  from  prison  (he  having  said  masd),  was  mprisoued, 
flogged,  racked,  hanged,  rippdi'up>"and  quartered.  A  lady  oi  the  u«me  of  ClitherOt 
betonging  to  a  waalthjr  fiunily^  at  York»  who  had  rdieved  aome  priesfesr  was 
l^laesd  on  her  hade  upoa  ahaip^stones,  and  n  door*  witlOiwy^^uindiedpenndn 
w^i^t  hud  upon  her,  slowlyfcnuhing  her  to  teth,  by  fonpig  tho  ahaxp  atoueft 
ficom  ondemeath  through  her  ribs  and  hoekboue.  A  horrible  indignity  had  been 
offered  to  her  first ;  her  littlc'childreu  who  wept  for  her  death,  were  taken  up  and 
flogged.   The  usual  mode  adopted  JbyJ^this  Queen  and  church  for  capital  punish- 
ment, was  to  hang  the  victim  for  a  short  time,  then  cut  him  down  alive,  rip  open 
■  hit  belly y  tear  out  the  intestines  and  throw  them  in  the^re^puHoitttki  heart  and  kM 
U  iqpi  strike  ^ff  the  hmd^  citf  ay     (oi^  hoil  l&s  head  ami  tfmrtm^  «nd  then  hnmf 
Chen  up  ag^hiat  the  cityTgates.  One  hnndBed.and«o^^i<y-seyeii  wm  tfana  iq^pei 
up  and  boiled  in  the  last  twenfj-six  years  of  Qneen  Ehnbeth,  and  ^eveiy  one  o£ 
them  merely  Ibtrefhsuig  to  attend  the  Qne6a*8  state  church  and  AMrtheConunon 
Prayei' !  A  Priest,  named  Edward  Jcuiiings,  after  he  was  ripped  up,  and  after  his 
entnds  had  been  torn  out,  was  stiii  so  much  alive,  that  he  eried  with  a  loud  voice: 
Oh !  it  smarts !  it  smarts !  "   This  was  the  mercy  and  toleration  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  and  of  its  virgin  QjUfieui  and  this  in  the  agift  of  Shakespere  and 
XiOidBacoal  Xi  this  the  church  to  reproach  Fapa^  with  nnudec ?  CMiI  it  in 
noiegoiUy  than  any  under  Heaveu  that  has  desecwtted  toitause  the  name  of  Christ  1 
But  noWt  again,  despite  the  honocs  oC  this  tymuiy>  the  dd  undying  spirit  oft 
democracy  showed  itseif-^the  inseperable  oompanlon  of  CAriwHamty.  ThePuritan 
appear.   The  cry  wasjaised  agaiast  nonresidence,  pluralities,  and  simony — the  cry 
for  a  free  church.  Archbishop  Parker  called  them  *'  fuatasticai  spirits,"  and  said : 
**In  the  platform  set  down  by  these  new  builders  we  evidently  see  ike  tpoUationf^ 
ike  patrimoiiy  of  Christ  (If J  a»d  a  popular  state  to  be  sought"'   Yes !  there  it  is«-> 
again  and  agam!  the  democrat  of  religionr-^hrist  and  £i«edoaLl  Bnt  the  power 
of  the  church  was  todyjartablished.  At  that  tuno  it  reoetTed  its  final  &rai  mSL 
cbnsfitution— and,  ther^hre,  befte  prooeeduig  to  analyse  its  offteto  upon  the  ie« 
ligion,  morals,  and  laws  of  the  country  during  the  last  800  years,  we  will  pause  for 
ntWef  time  to  investigate  what  was  the  thing  estabhslied.   I  ha^  c  stated  that  ita 
precept?  and  its  practice  are  unchristian :  I  will  vindicate  the  a;»sertio!L  Having 
examined  the  foundationa  of  theQtempie,'Jet  m  withdotw  the  veil,  and  pass  into 
the  sanctniy  itself. 

WxiAi  MtETs  US  ON  THE  TirHESHoi.i)  ?  A  demand  for  money.  The  seal  of 
Mammon  is  found  upon  the  envelop.  If  St.  Paul  were  to  come  to  St.  Paul's,  the 
apostle  could  not  enter  his  own  church  without  paying  twopence  to  the  beadle^ 
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WsAT  M1ET8  vs  iR  THE  CR4XIE?    FewB  (Sl),  whm  tfac  Yicb  fecli&e^ 
Btones  wbere  the  poor  may  shher.  **If  there  come  into  your  aesemblagea  maa  ' 

'vfearing  g^dl  j  apparel  and  ft  poor  man  in  yfle  rahnent,  and  je  say  to  him  that^ 

tvearcth  goi>di^  i4)p;irel,  sit  thou  here,  aad  to  the  poor,  stand  thou  there  .  . 
ye  become  jnd«?€s  of  ev'il."    Jamt^s  2,  2,  3. 

What  meets  us  at  the  altar?  A  lawned  and  mitred  priest.  ^Yhat  m^a 
those  hiwn  sleeves?  Which  of  the  apostles  wore  lawn,  mitres,  and  aprons? 
What  means  that  English  Papacy  f  If  the  tiant  a  Pope  is  wrong,  why  is  mt 
the  mitreof  an  Aiehbiahop?  what  is  he  bat  aleeaer  Pope  f  Thiy  call  bhn  <«yonr 
graoer  and  "myhvdr    Why  calleat  thou  me  goodr  MaA^  19,16,17. 

Neither  aa  being  lends  oyer  God's  heritage.**  Alier,^,  3.     Be  ye  noised 
rabbi  r    M(Uh.,  23,  8.   Also  Math.,  23,  10,  11. 

Who  APPoiNTKi)  HI31?  A  temporal  sovereign.  So  be  it.  Fancy  the  head  of 
the  church  rising  druuk  iroiu  a  gaming  table  on  a  Snrulay  [iiomiiig,  aad  ap- 
pointing a  bishop  over  Christ's  flock — like  Charles  the  Second  I  Fancy  the  head 
of  the  church  driving  a  flock  of  geese  from  Kew  to  London,  fbr  a  wager— like 
Oeorgethe  Fonrth.  What  says  the  Scripture  ?  **  Pat  not  your  trust  hi  Princes." 
JRndms,  146, 3.  Princes  we^  of  this  worid,  and  this  world  is  the  enemy  of 
God**  (32).  ^Oome  oat  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord** 
2,  0»f  ^  6, 17,. 

BfJT  wnnircs  DOES  wb  comkF  from  the  Privy  Council  and  the  House  of 

Lords.  What  say  the  Scriptures  ?  Apostles  shall  not  take  unto  them  the  power 
of  rulers.  What  said  the  Bishop?  lie  voted  for  an  Indian  massacre  and 
European  war. 

What  stands  beside  him  ?   A  man  in  musUn.   Who  appointed  hm  ?  The 
Tbnesj  of  November  the  26th,  informs  us : — ^  AnvBHTisssaraT.  Presentation  for 
sale.  Vahiable  living ;  80  miles  from  London ;  situation  high,  dry,  and  healthy 
Oipital  honse  and  gnmnds.  Inoome,  about  £1,000  per  annam.  Aqpolatioa 
moderate.**  What  says  the  Apostle  ?  ■*  Thy  money  perish  with  thee^  because 
thou  bast  thought  the  gift  of  God  eonld  be  purchased  with  money."   Aci%  8,  20  . 
Tlic  living's  valuable  :  yes!  because  tiie  incumbent  is  infirm  and  old — thus  specu- 
lating with  disease  and  practising  nsuiy  with  death.   The  livings  valuable :  yes ' 
the  popuLition's  thin.   Thank  Heaven,  there  are  only  9,  few  souls  to  be  saved! 

Now  listen  to  him !  Hark !  he  speaks  1 

Wkai  9aif9  the  Scripture  f     Thou  shalt  teach,  not  for  filthy  lacre,  but  of  a 
ready  mind.'*  1  Peter,  6, 8. 

soyj  ^  Ptrmi  f  ^  Thou  shalt  pay  twelve  millions  per  annum,  or  thy  soul 
shall  be  damned**  (23).  "  . 

What  sans  the  ScrijTtiire  f    "  FceJ  the  iluck."    \  Peter,  5,  2.  ' 
What  fhrs  the  Priest  ^    lie  takes  the  Irst  wheatsheaf  off  the  poor  man's  field* 
to  pay  his  tithe. 

Whfit  stujs  thf.  Scripture  f  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbonr*8  houae^  Mr 

anything  that  is  his."    i^xodiw,  20, 17. 

What  does  the  Priest P    He  takes  the  bed  from  beneath  the  sick  child  to  p^hib 
church-rate. 
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What  mysm  Priest  f  «  Aa  the  goods  of  the  cb«r(*  Methe  goodaof 

efWy  person,  nonresident,  shall  spend  the  40th  part  of  his  beue£ce  among  Ml  p<M( 
j^mhioners."    Fox^aActs  (lUfJ  MomimerUs^  v.  169,  LniaL  1838. 

"  As  the  goods  of  the  church  are  the  goods  of  the  poor,  I'll  give  them  the  40tlk 
part  of  what  th^  ou^^  toiiaye." 

Wmjn^llitSer^^f  Allmlgiity  GodI  "whowwrvweiaperfe^ 

caftinei  ld0  daim  by  biaiHbftfliA  tnde^ 

•  WhistsaystiiA  Scripture r  "If  ye  haYBres^  for  penoMyje  effiwiit 

James,  2,  9 

IF^a/  ^ays  the  Prinsff   Thou  shalt  call  me    jrour  grace,  the  right  rcyerevd 
fether  iu  God,  the  lord  archbishop." 

What  9ajf9  the  Scripture  f  "  Thott  slialtdo  no  murder."   Mathy  19, 18. 

KM«9tl9iePKMe/  «<Tidbe  tip  am  atthabiddk^of  tbit  loagia^ 
diook  thy  bnidwp;*  (dtf) 

IFte  «^  Kte  8et^ftiKr9f   ««TbQa  diali  not  km.**  Emdm,  20>  13»  oqtt 
iJ/o/^.,  5, 21.    -  ,    '  . 

What  says  tJie  Priest  f  "  Thou  shalt  hang  a  man  for  sigomg  a  wrong  Baii»"(26)* 

What  says  the  Scripture  t  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 

in  Tain."  .SaaoAii^  20»  7. 

Let  thy  yea  be  yea!  and  thy  nay  niQr  I"  JamUf^^lX  * 

Swear  not  at  Ma/k^&^Z^ 
maiaB^aitiPmkf  «  Swear  at  the  Uddins  of  «  magiflkrale,  and  to^  God*a 

nme  in  vain.  Yea!  eaU.downth0fiBiiift»dpB8moeof  tlieMbrt 

to  whether  a  yard  of  riband  is  worth  a  penny  or  a  peBBy«iuihmg"  (27). 

What  says  the  Scripture  f  What  God  hath  jomed  together,  let  no  man  pQi 
twunder."   Math^  19,  6. 

What  does  the  Friestf  He  sits  at  the  parish  board,  and  pasta  them  in  the  work* 

lime  (dd). 

Soelilite  iUiyalQIniioh.  It  k  naaei^ptonl  in  ka  my  Ibuai^^  Xte 
very  ^^vMim betffw  clergy  and  audi;  the  depaidettee  on  the  tenponl 
state;  i^edhtinctiotnkiTaBk;  the tftolar  andmitcedttogy;  ti» politloal poww 

and  the  parliaintiitary  vote ;  the  Bimony,  phmdities,  and  nonreMdensa;  the  doo* 
trines  of  swearmg,  fighting,  and  hangmg;  the  tax  on  conscience,  and  the  taint  at 
gold. 

I  prefer  that  bill  of  attainder^  m  the  name  of  humanity,  agamst  the  church  and 
itopneals. 

Chnati^ened^  bom  Uaid-'theseUind  ores  that  God  endowed  with  si^t, 
Ihat  they  may  drag  men  tbtongh  the  miie  ^  social  misevy,  and  plnng  them 
deeper,  while  they  say  theh  prayers. 

i'eter  reproved  fcJunoa  Magus  for  trymg  once  to  buy  the  ministry  frona  «a 
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Mr  etll  from  the  Holy  Spiril^*41ieM  noeiye  H  from  »  dty  tldanwii  or  eimm* 
tiy  flquire.  Ghrfat  ieourged  thoie  wlm bought  aadtold    the  Temple— ^^MBe mat 

boy  and  sell  the  very  Temple  itself. 

Such,  brethren  !  is  the  church,  both  Papal  aud  Royal.  The  religion  of  Demo- 
cnu!y  haa  been  turned  into  the  upholder  of  despotiiio— the  propoumder  of  co  juim* 
maty  into  the  defence  of  the  mooopoUst. 

If  I  quote  the  Gospel  egainst  the  priest,  he  teUs  me  its  demoen^  is  spaitnaltf 
■Misk.  If  OMpertis^nrilnel,  tfaeoOiarisqpjritiial  to^^  If  the  pfomises  to  the 
poor  sore  spiritualty  meant,  spiritual,  too,  shall  he  the  nxmopoUes  of  the  lidt 
Bid  him  take  spiritual  tithes,  and  spiritual  church  rates,  lire  in  spiritual  parsonage 
houfi^  and  hold  spiritual  pluralities.  I  wonder  how  they  would  like,^wheu  going 
to  finprer  their  twelve  millions,  to  be  told  it  wai^  only  spiritual  money. 

They  tell  us  our  treasury  is  in  the  future ; — ^that  misery  here  is  good,  be<^iae 
it  leads  to  bliss  hereafter ; — that,  therefore,  we  must  abstractour minds  from  thiqy 
4>f  this  world,  heer  meekly  our  sufforings,  not  tsawy  therieh,  hat  pay  the  parBOB» 
«nd  blem  tte  Qnetn.  Mmeey  tlie  passport  to  Heaten  f  I  my  no  t  the  loed  to 
HeaTsn  can  never  lead  through  HelL  I  tdl  them,  if  we  mnst  wait  for  Bivntt 
nM.  we  die,  then  we  should  wait  for  Hell,  too,  until  we  are  dead,  and  yet  we  live 
in  it !    We  want  our  Paradise  here— as  Adam  had  his — and  we  will  have  iti 

Now,  irierids  1  will  you  join  that  church  ia  a  cruaadc  against  the  Papacy  ?  No! 
j^ln  treth  in  a  crusade  against  them  both. 

Bo  you  want  to  snhvort  the  Papal  power  f  Then  do  not  strengthen  one  Bopt 
s*  the  eqionee  of  another.  Nay!  andif  yonwiA  to  enrh  the  Romenistt  pqr> 
motion  will  not  do  it^henishments  and  prison.  Yon  most  $ght  a  prine^le 
Afrindple*  The  woild (looks  on,  the  world  thmka,  the  world  judges.  Ifn 
vmn  argues  with  you,  and  you  can  do  nothing  but  knock  him  dowo,  the  world 
will  call  you  a  1  id  reasouer.  If  you  wbh  to  curb  the  Papacy,  make  au~ 
edher  step  forward  in  Protestanism  :  disconnect  church  and  state ;  abolish  tithes 
nnd  church  rates;  if  the  preacher  must  be  paid,  let  him  be  paid  for  wluithe 
wsrth,  and  if  he  is  worth  nethmg,  lethimnot  hepeidat  aUi  let  every  man  Iflpie 
s  wsiee  in  elsetuig  his  own  pastor;  restore  the  enonnonsrobheiy  of  ehnreh  landa  tff 
Aepeo^;  end  yonr  mitred  hSerarehy^  strike  down  those  golden  ealves,  livj^ 
dbrtnes  of  Baal,  in  the  temple  of  the  Btemal  God;  and,  if  yon  wish  a  niavo  disN^ 
nggiesHion,  appoint  a  Protestant  priest  for  Rome,  a^^  they  have  done  a  Romish 
one  for  Westminster ;  proclaim  a  republic  in  Italy  ;  send  out  Garibaldi  with  some 
bottle  ships,  and  the  Papacy  shall  lall,  never  to  rise  again. 

f 
* 

As  the  paBoehkl  clergy  are  represented  here^  I  beg  to  aimounce  that  on  Moa^ 

4ay  evening  next,  I  propose  analysing  the  revenue  and  income  of  the  church,  to 

show  that  It  is  not  entitled  to  its  fruition  and  I  hereby  give  them  notice,  that!. 
J^l  prefer,  and,  T  think,  substantiate,  a  cliarf?e  against  bislwps  aud  ei&tgymsikti 
■aving  made  lalse  returns  of  their  incomes  belore  Parliameut.         r ..  i    .  y 
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LECTURE  H. 

§  1.— THE  LAW  CHUKCH  OF  ENGLAN  D.—ITS  WORK.  - 

*  m 

m 

«*The.T  build  up  Z\<m  with  blood,  and  Joruttfam  «llh  Iniquitr. 

"  The  heatU  thcrt -of  judge  for  reward,  %nd  Um  pvkMU  theroor  'to«eh  tor  biit»  and  Qm  i»lopliOt 

tbereof  dirinefor  moiie>'.''  Micah.,  i,  10,  IJ, 

*       '      '  . 

Hating,  on  a  previous  occa^sion,  oftered  some  remarks  o  i  the  origin  and  historical 
fonndatiou  of  the  royal  church,  and  on  its  theory  and  practice  as  opposed  to  the 
Christian  institution,  I  will  now  proceed  to  analyse  its  iurther  development  as  a. 
Iaw  chuichf  and  its  actual  condition.  I  have  obMrted  that  the  state  church  was  not 
llie'eipOM&t  of  the  lUfoniuition;  but  its  deetrDyer ;  that  had  it  not  heeo  lor  the 
■tftt«  cbwtfa,  a  nlntai^  reformatioD  might  have  taken  phice*  bnt  that  the  wither*- 
wag  inttoeueee  of  Papacy  weie  eolitiaiied  by  the  Anglican  establtahiMty  nnier  ik 
•oniewhat  altered  fortn,  and  with  ehaiaeteristics,  though  somewhat  modified  andl  . 
softened  to  ihe  improred  requirements  of  the  age,  siill  ahnost  equally  balelul  i  \ 
proportion.  1  assert  that  during  the  last  300  years,  the  church  has  heeu  the  great, 
bulwark  of  tyranny  ;  that  thrice  within  one  century  she  wrecked  the  causes 
of  ^Utical  freedom  ;  and  always,  even  after  u^^ing  the  Dissenters  as  a  atepping- 
stooe^  strangled  all  liberty  of  thought  as  *weU.  I  pxopose  showing  yon  further 
what  Ib  the  real  amount  of  the  ecclesiastical  imnne.  and  maintainimmy  dialleiigt'* 
llwt  the  establishment  has  made  reluias  of  its  income  to  ParUiment  most  gioselj 
iBoorfect. 

On  the  previous  occasion  we  were  favoured  with  the  presence  of  the  rector  and. 

several  gentlemen  of  the  church ;  they  are  not  here  to-day,  though  I  gave  them 

notice  of  the  matter  under  consideration ;  perhaps  the  loaves  and  lishes  were  a 

subject  that  appealed  too  touchingly  to  their  feelings.   However,  lest  the  Bishop 

of  London  should  bf  somewhere  in  the  house,  and  desirous  of  defending  his  col* 

leagoes,  I  repeat  vihat  I  stated  on  a  pferions  occasion,  that  any  gentlemen  having 

olgections  to  raise,  will  be  at  perfect  liberty  Co  do  lo,  and  in  order  to  fiudtitate  thia 

dbject,  I  propose  that  the  audie&oe  at  once  appoint  a  chairman,  wholly  unbiassed 

on  cither  side  of  the  question. 

tMr.  Miluc  was  here  unanimously  called  to  the  chair.]  (29)  '  v  ^ 

3*  * 
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^  CANTERBUUY  VERSUS  ROME. 

I  have  already  brought  before  your  notice  the  fact,  that  the  propountes  of  tbe 
Refonnation  and  the  sufferers  for  its  cause  were  not  the  men  who  established  the 
royal  clmrch.  Originally  nothing  more  was  done  than  transfening  the  power  of 
the  Pope  to  the  King  of  £agland,  while  doctrine  was  left  almost  unaltered.  But 
this  placed  the  Kiag  and  court  in  a  false  position  as  regarded  the  Papists,  who 
wotild  nataially  say,  if  ererything  remained  uQ'^'hanged  except  the  person  of 
the  Pope,  there  might  he  reasons  why  that  person  would  be  belter  placed  at  the 
rereren^l  disUnoe  of  the  Lateran,  than  In  the  familiar  preciocts  of  WhitehalL 
The  Puritans,  too,  cared  not  whether  the  Pope  was  an  Englishman  or  a  RomaOt 
whether  lie  lived  on  the  Tiber  or  the  Thames ;  it  was  the  Papacy  itself,  its  creed, 
spirit,  and  tendency  that  they  opposed.  Ileury  and  Eli/ahcth  nnirdcred  them  by 
hecatombs;  but  this  did  not  silence  opposition.  Henry  was  obliged  to  make  some 
outward  and  visible  distinction  between  the  chufches.  Thus  Jeroboamlestablished 
the  worship  of  Baalin  Israel,  lest  his  subjectt  should  be  drawn  to  Jerusalem  by 
unity  of  fwth.  Placed  between  the  two  parties,  Papist  and  Paiitan,  the  royalist 
thought  he  could  bsffle  them  both  by  talcing  a  course  distinet  fiwn  either.  He 
found,  however,  that  he  did  too  in  i -h  f  u-  the  one  and  too  little  for  the  other;  and, 
the  instinct  of  dcspolisin  a  id  kindied  dniwintrhim  towards  the  side  of  Rome,  the 
present  church,  a  compromise  between  Papacy  and  royalty,  as  Macaulay  justly 
terms  it,  was  the  result.  This  accounts  for  the  Papistical  tendency  constantly 
veenrrHig  io  the  church;  always  Tbible,  but  sometimes  breating  throngh  all 
Testraint,  as  in  the  times  of  Bancroft,  of  Land,  and  of  Pusey.  It  is  Bapney  in  dts* 
guise,  and  therefore,  when  not  narrowly  watched,  is  apt  to  throw  its  mssk  adds 
and  shew  its  Ihce  abroad.  Had  the  early  Reftmners  know  what  power  thefr  elMs 
WonW  have  established,  nay!  luid  t'lcbcstof  the  royalist  churchmen  themselvM^ 
anticipatef!  what  their  labours  wo  ild  have  led  t  ),  thoy  mi<jht,  perhaps  have  given 
up  their  undertaking  in  despair.  The  church  was  fashioned  a^  it  now  Is.  not  only 
in  opp«'sition  to  th  *  Puritans,  but  in  opposition  to  its  own  most  eminent  divines. 
Bishop  Hooper  refused  to  wear  the  episcopal  restnients»  and  was  impiisoned  by 
Cmnmer  till  he  consented.  Bishop  Parkhurst  pmyed  that  the  chnreh  of  ZjMi» 
a  tme  pattern,  be  said,  of  Christianity,  might  be  taken  as  a  model  by  the  Anglieaa. 
Bishop  Kdley  paRed  down  the  altars,  and  ordered  theetichartst  tobeadminisfeend 
at  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  church.  **  ATchbi>hop  Grindal  lung  hesitated  abont 
accepting  the  mitre,  from  dislike  of  wliat  he  termed  the  miimmovy  of  consecra- 
tion." Bishop  Ponct  said  the  word  bishop'*  should  be  abandoned  to  the  Papists, 
and  ^superinteadent'*  substituted ;  and  Bishop  Jewell  pronounced  the  clerical  garb 
.  a  stage  dress,  a  fool's  coat^  a  relic  of  the  Amorite. 

Howerer^  royal  despotism  silenced  the  objections,  of  the  consctenlions ;  the  xid^ 
the  stake,  the  blazing  pyres,  die  Bulgarian  and  Albanian  hordes  of  Cmnmer,  who 
taught  that  **the  King  might  by  virtue  of  authority  derived  from  God,  maiet 
priept  needing  no  ordination,"  and  who  held  that  episcopal  functions,  like  those  of 
high  civil  dignitaries,  ended  with  the  King's  demise — the  streaming  scaffolds,  the 
rippiiigs  and  boilings  of  Elizabeth,  shaped  the  establishment  into  its  present  form  ; 

d  thoagb,  in  the  words  of  Macaulay, "  it  seemed  monstfons  that  a  weiSsn  iMi 
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be  the  chief  bishop  of  a  diurcli  in  whioU  aa  Apostle  had  iStKbidden  her  even  to  let 
hei  Toice  b(  heard.  Yet thft  buhope  were  a  Mttla  more  than  the  miiHttem"  at 
BUzabeth%  \^  ho»  tboagh  in  pOBMoal  and  tMlamai  telilltjr witb  the  Pope.  Md  Iiift 
aUiMbdidwiffly  wwiig'iuy  to  fhedoelidiiwof  B«fbnat^  iim 
If aif  i»d  lift  SpiudBh  lioabftBd  ^  «nb^ 

Bui  a  dnir^  Hsdred  to  those  founded  in  the  Alps  and  the  Oevennea, 
kept  struggling  up  betwceu  the  mighty  rivals.  "The  compromise  arranged  by 
Cmmiier/'  continues  the  historian,  "had,  from  the  first,  been  caiisidered  by  a  largo 
body  of  the  Protestants  as  a  schexne  for  serving  two  masters,  an  atten^pt  to  un\te 
the  Mionbip  of  the  Lord  with  the  wmhip  of  BaaL"  (Maeaulay ) .  TheicfM^  tllUB 
]|ai9nwi9«tiUmauttaiiiedihelKghA^  twisted  in  Ibe  dmt  at  ther 

mm%  th^  idtmysfeflifpeirad,  nwra  pnwtd  dianjow. 

'  "Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again* 

The  eternal  years  of  Grod  are  hers  i 
But  £rror,;wounded>  writhes  In  pain, 
And  dks  among  Ids  worshippers." 

Z2iua«  by  the  isign  of  James  the  First,  the  Puritans  had  grown  so  strong  that 
they  mto  able  to  present  the  petition  of  the  thoaaaiid  ministers^*'  praying  ioc 
;Mbfiiiatioa  and  xedresBr  and  f<»  pemdsnoii  to  pvofa  their  claims  by  a  discnssian 
jin  wilting  os%  eon&renee.  The  church  struggled  hard  to  piereot  the  voice  of 
tmtb  bemg  heard ;  Oxford  sud  "  it  was  insnfferable  to  let  established  usages  ha 
even  called  in  (iuestiuu.  mucli  less  altered;"  aad  Baucrofl,  Bishop  of  London,  cited 
a  canon  that  "  schismatics  were  not  to  be  beard  airainst  bishops."  But  the  King, 
vain  of  his  leaiuing,  and  anxious  to  display  it,  appointed  a  conference  to  be  held  in 
his  presence  at  Hampton-court,  in  which  only  four  Puritans  were  admitted  to  iac» 
I  tiM  entire  array  of  King,  ceundl  and  prelates. 

A  soeiia  of  insoknce  and  braaen  effranteiy  ensuad  i  the  Disaenters  were  trntad 
Hitih  open  irony.  One  boshcq^r  Ending  to  their  Geneva  xobe«»  said,  he  auppoaed 
ihey  were  TurH  since  they  came  in  Turkey  dressing-gowns;  and  when  the 
Chancellor,  Lord  Ellesmere,  adverting  to  pluialitics,  reixiarked  that  **  some  ought 
to  have  suigle  coats  before  others  had  doublets,"  Bishop  Bancroft  shamelessly 
replied;  "  doublets  were  necessary  in  cold  weather.'*  After  indulging  in  personal 
abuse,  the  King  suddenly  closed  the  conCerence  by  exclaiming,  "  No  bishop !  no 
Xing  1  If  yea  aim  at  Scottish  Pi^bytery,  that  agreeth  as  well  with  monarchy  as 
jOod  and  the  Deyil  [thus  comparing  mohatchy  to  the  Devil] ;  lor  no  bishop^  no 
Emg  i  •  .  »  I  will  make  yon  conform,  or  else  hanie  you  out  of  the  land,  or 
else  do  worse.**  Thus  broke  up  the  conference.  Archbishop  Whi^gift  said,  **  the 
King  had  imdoubtedly  spoken  by  the  special  aiisistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and 
Bishop  Bancroft  protested  "his  heart  melted  with  joy,  that  God  m  his  mercy  had 


6  Elizabeth's  conduct  to  the  United  Provinces  WAS  one  tlMueof  deceit  and  treachery.  They  owe 
little  gratitude  for  the  support  she  rendered.  ,  ,        u  ^_ 

The  Qaecn  u  i,  a  stroiu'  n  'vocrvtc  colibany  in  'fiP  cL^rr^v  ;  so  much  =:o,  that  she  COUld  SOaTSeir 
eTerb«,made  to  tolerate  bishop  a  wiyes,  aad  treated  them  with  luaikeaiudijjuity. 
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given  tliem  a  King,  whose  like  had  never  b#en  seen  in  Christendom."   This  King 
had  written  a  book  in  proof  of  witchciaft  ^  he  burned  a  Soc'ioian  to  death  in  SmiUi* 
ield,  another  sectarian  in  Lichield,  and  shortly  after  hn  coademned  an  Aiiaii  to 
Hie  Jtake»  but  the  people  interposed;  he  dared  not  exeeote  the  •eDteDce.  aad  tben-^ 
fare,  let  him  perish  in  prison.  He  now  framed  oanoas^  excoiminuiieatiDg  those 
who  dared  as  mueh  to  speak  against  the  mete  diadpliAe  of  the  cfanreh,  and,  at  one 
swoop,  all  the  nonconibraung  clergfy  were  ejected  from  their  benefices,  and  con- 
signed to  beggary.    The  Noucunfurmists  tried  to  fly  to  Virginia,  even  flight  was 
denied  them Bancroft,  raised  lo  |the  archbisliopric,  obtained  a  )aw  from  t6c 
King,  tbrbidding  them  to  leave  the  land,  and  a  terrible  era  of  cruelty  and  persecu- 
tion recommenced.  Dr.  Southey  himself  admits  that  the  horrid  tyranny  ol  (he 
Court  of  High  Commisaon  becaqte  **  a  reproacb  to  the  state  and  a  grievaiict  lo 
the  country."  .... 

Ikmended  tkeJirH  piaceahle,  UgaitudcmutUuiUml  allsmpt  of  tki  JPsrtteat 
to  oketfs  tM*  r^At»« 

Charles  the  First*  tried  to  eomplete  this  tyranny.  The  Puritans  then  had  re- 
course to  their  next  me:isurc.  Tiie  lay  patruiiai:;c  of  the  age  was  excessive.  Lay 
impropriators  i^ave  the  livinirs  to  those  who  would  serve  them  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
and  wasted  the  revenue  in  sin  and  riot.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  most 
ignorant  and  dissolute  became  eleigymen.  The  church  of  old  was  a  sanctuary  far 
eriminals}  has  it  net  ahrays  beau  to  ?  but  these  criminals  too  treqaenUy  were  its 
own  difiaas.  E?en  now»  the  same  «  ever)  the  chmoh  is  the  sanetuairy  for  the  hkeh 
sheep  ef  our  ooUe  Ihmilies. 

'  The  Puritans,  deriious  of  puttteg  an  end  to  this  crying  eril,  foimod  an  ssiodi^ 

tiou  for  purchasing  lay  impropriations.  Immense  sums  were  tlius  subscribeil. 
They  elected  a  turpuration  of  four  clergymen,  fuur  lawyers,  four  citizens,  and  a 
treasurer  with  a  casting  vote.  They  sent  lecturers  all  over  the  country,  citablisbed 
schoolmasters,  granted  exhibitions  at  th«  Universities  to  their  pupils,  pensioned 
tiiose  arinisteis  who  had  been  ejected  by  the  church  and  Court  of  High  Cmiii- 
alott»  iMfpo  to  purehase  toqifopriaiions,  and  thus  to  remedy  the  eiil. 

Heie  you  find  a  peacefol  and  legal  attempt  to  spread  trath,  create apaUie 
mhid,  fester  a  public  opinion,  and  employ  the*sgdstiog  eoostitutlon  to  rediciii 
gigantic  eril ;  but  the  church,  seeing  itself  put  to  shame,  Its  infhmy  exposili  tad 
its  power  endangered,  suuimoiied  the  laenibers  into  the  Court  of  Exche([uer,  called 
the  whole  matter  an  illegal  combination,  and  actually  confiscated  to  the  King  all 
the  impropriations  that  had  been  repurchased. 

Thus  ended  the  second  peacefult  lt$alf  and  conttitutional  oticmpl  of  the  PuritaM 
to  regain  their  rightt.  The  Jist  was  by  petition  and  argument,  the  second  wis  kf 
the  eo<i>peration  of  pence  to  ropuichase  what  tyxamiy  had  stokn.  Here  is  amtbtf 
pioof  how  useless  social  cooperation  is  in  the  lice  of  a'  hpijtile  elass,  aimed 


^  Archbishop  Alfbot,  nho  croimcd  htn,  was  a  isetttBt  Bfslai»,saAhsd  ^ok  a  HnislHjiMi 
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all  political  power.    Permeations  and  impi  iM-,nments  niakethe  weather  that  ripena 
jrevolutions ;  it  wanted  but  little  move  to  bring  it  to  harvest  heat. 

Now  you  are  told  that  the  church  has  been  the  great  bulwark  of  libedy  during 
tb«  last  900  yean.  Yon  shall  see  of  what  Imoks  that  bulwark  has  been  composed. 
'l^cMignof  Charleathe  ^rst  was  the  most  daring  attempt  erer  made  in  this 
eonntry  to  establish  absoliitisni ;  he  tried  to  go?era  without  a  Parliament^  and  he 
nearly  succeeded;  Soutliey  admits  he  would  hare  triumphed  had.it  not  toeen  for 
the  Purit  ins.  Tiiu^  you  again  behold  civil  and  religious  liberty  inseparable,  goinj 
liand  iu  hand.   The  struggle  was  vital,  everything  was  balanced  to  a  iiau,  the  Ikie 
of  England  trembled  !n  the  scales,  theslighest  accession  of  strength  to  either  side 
'  youldhave  turned  the  beam,  whet>  Arehhi^op  Laud  issued  his  «6W  cANOtfB, 
.1^  fitst  of  wbich  dedaied   the  divine  right  of  Kiiigs  $  that  it  was  treason  to  set 
up  an  independent  power.  Papal  or  popular,  (Ptoliament  to  wit) ;  and  that  fyr  pfh* 
jects  to  r$ntt  the  Ktnff  under  any  j>retmfe  wkutwer,  <«w  to  miMt  Qod/*  This,  to<^ 
At  the  moment  \s  hen  the  King,  with  an  armed  hand,  was  breaWng  tb»^Ughtbe 
joaost sacred  laws  and  rights!   Such  wis  the  official  canon  of  the  church. 

In  the  Privy  Council,  Laud,  according  to  his  own  diary,  advised  that  the  King 
silould  be  assisted  **in  extraordinary  ways,  if  Parliament  should  prove  peevish  i'» 
MsA  told  him,  when  be  had  dissolved  the  Howe,  "now  he  could  use  his  own. 
^pdver/' Such  was  the  jmvofe  eottfMe/ of  the  ofaupcb. 

ttt  the  pulpit  tbe  clergy,  foremost  among  whoa  was  Dr.  Manwan&g*  preached 
tbat  "  the  authority  of  Parliament  was  not  necessary  to  impose  tases,  and  .that 
the  King's  royal  will  and  pleasure  was  enough,  which  bound  subjects*  coosdeiieea 
in  pain  of  damnation."    Such  was  the  jmhlic  teaching  of  the  church. 
'    That  w  a  specimen  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  church  to  British  liberty,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  most  dangerous  and  critical  period  of  our  country's  annals. 
'    The  terrible  "StarChamber^  nowraged'like  an  inquiaittOQ.  The  oonvocation 
forming  the  canons,  did  not,  as  usual,  break  «p  with  Parliament,  but  revwined 
Atting,  thus  forming  an  arbitrary  legislsitivie  body  of:  clergy,:  All  kgal  reatiaint 
Jbeing  removed,  the  cbnroh  began  to  shew  Its  true  character  without  disguise.  Ita 
pomp  and  maa^ificcnce  swelled  with  every  day.  Costly  pageants  and  oriental  splett* 
dour  attended  its  public  appearance,  lordly  pride  and  luxurious  extravaQ:ance  sig- 
nalised its  private  habits.  Papal  forms  and  glittering  ceremonies  supeisede  the 
{dmpler  ritual,  bowings  and  geneflezionSf  attitudes,  lawn,  silk,  and  jewels  astonish 
'imd  disgust  tbe  disciples  of  the  Nasaieiie;  titles  long  unheard  resound  in  English 
ears ;  Laud  is  styled  his  holiness,*'  and    holy  fiither,*'      Oxford.  Papacy 
■    restored  in  all  but  Rmidsh  supremacy  and  popular  adboiinoe,.  Here  jou  bare 
a  striking  uiatancc  of  that  constantly  recurring  Popish  toidency,  which  is  the  uu 
cviiablc  concomitant  of  a  statc-establishcd  cinuch,  of  a  levitical  order  of  priesta, 
and  of  a  hollow  ceremonious  worship    We  are  witnessing  agaiu  the  same  effect 
to-day,  springing  from  the'ssme  cause. 
T^^Thinking  themselves  secure  in  their  power,  Laud^and  his  clergy  began  to  divide 
^<b«spoilaof  the  eunquereds  ihey  annexed  eommeodams  to  five  of  the  smaller 
bishoprics,  and  prepared  to  raise  the  revenues  of  the  others.  A  fine  of  £20  per 
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ireak  (ft  h&d  been  £iO  per  mondi  UDdor  SUsabeA)  waa^nforced  for  not  attending 
the  sfate  churoh.  T»MeapefiKini  tliftnuaipaat  tjtiainj  of  that  «hiireh,  again  thft 
Ftaiteii  tM  to  aedt  fibeilj  of  eonideiieo  by  anilgrBtioii  to  Hollaiiil  an^  Kew 
Eng^land.  In  rtSm  t  An  emhtap>  w«t  Inid  on  the  T«ry  ship  in  which  were  Hampden, 

Pyro,  and  Cromwell.  They  were  neither  to  pray  to  GoJ  as  they  eho?e  nor  to  re- 
main silent,  nor  to  fly !  To  write  or  spo:<k  against  the  church  wis  n  libel,  Prynne, 
Bastwick,  and  Burton  were  condemned  for  it,  fined  £5,000  each  (equal  to  four  times 
the  amount  now),  sentenced  to  hare  their  ears  cut  off  in  the  pilloiy,  and  to  he 
inpffgoQeil  dnriog^  the  King^s  pleasme*  Fryme^  his  hdaif  tiie  96eond  oiflbooe^  had 
lihe  atinapa  of  hia  eafs  cot  off,  and  waa  craelfy  hfanded  with  recUhot  mns  on  htA 
dMela.  They  aafibred  gallantly.  Is  vahi  the  people  poiudT  their  petitions  into 
Parliament.  Soutbey  calls  then  *'  sAislons  of  sectarian  raaconr  and  vulgar  ignor- 
ance.'* Kin^'  Cliarles  himself  designate*!  the  petiiioncrs  a  multitude  o£  meai2j^ 
unknown,  inconsiderable  persons  abmit  the  eity  and  suburbs  of  London." 

Then  came  the  third  attempt  of  the  Puritaus  to  regain  their  lights;  it  was  not 
"peaceful,''  bnt  it  was  "legal^**  and  it  was  "constitutional'*  according  to  the  "per- 
lieet  law  of  Mbo^'  and  the  constitnlion  of  Oed*  Then  Manwaring,  on  his 
hendecl  hnee^  was  finoad  to  sne  PiuIiaaeBt  fiir  pardon.  Thw  the  arch'tralftoiv 
Land,  fell  punning  on  the  scaiTold.  Then,  when  Charies  nsed  pikes  snd  ent 
non,  the  last  argnment  of  King's,  bis  phimed  cMralry  were  ^Si^ed  to  earft  tt 
Marston-iiieor  ;nul  Naseby,  and,  ftvouce,  the  l^nglrab  people  ^taught,  the  world 
how  tyrants  shuuld  be  treated. 

Bat  the  tide  of  triumph  ebbed,  from  causes  irrelevant  to  mention  here.  Suffice 
H  to  say,  that  from  having  heea  the  greatest  power  of  the  age^  as  a  rspvblic^ 
fingiaad  seen  sank  into  tike  neaoesi  of  states  as  a  monarehj. 
'  A  dindoe  bad  aiiseB  n  the  idigioas  worid;  die  FreAytenan  porfgr  hegan  fiut 
•owalh  in  tiie  slspe  of  the  eMieyalchorehP,  The  Independents  rsse  to  nuilntaiBtho 
purer  ^scipHne. 

It  was  mainly  by  .appealing  to  the  Fre&byterians  that  Charles  and  the  church 
reirained  their  fontini?  in  the  realm.  Once  restored  to  power,  the  conquerors 
trampled  on  the  Independents  and  broke  the  preshyteiian  ladder  by  which  th^ 
had  mowiSed  tedte  ihrans^  their  sees,  and  the  Honse,  - 

The  rsaysnll^yraawyfhitt  showed  itselfagaiin  as  the  destroyer  of  the  IMiranu 
An,  the  aheClnr  of  viee,  and  die  BMuctoiof  of  HrecdonL  These  are  three  ehaig^^ 
wnen  i  wui  agan  saosianciiaee* 

/  satf  it  wot  the  destroyer  of  the  Mefonmtion,  The  heiis  of  the  Reformation 
were  the  scattered  remnants  of  Dissenters,  and  the  chux^  tried  to  estingmsh 
dis^  last  spark  of  life. 


»  As  li"  to  sliow  ih-it  any  connexion  bt^tweea  church  and  state  must  lead  lo  evil,  the  Frcsby* 
teriant  harin:?  thomselves  become  »  sute  church,  enacted  lawi,  f  jrbiJiJtng,  *li  writing  and  apeak* 
Ias  againstthtMr  i.urch,  and  coafi§c«tiog the  episcopal  proocrty  to  their  ow  a  use,  X Six  AxUpiir 
Hixlerfge  taking  sj  i  .xr'e  asharv,  that  he  wasBieknani«d  "t&e  Bishop  of  Dur  lii4iL">  TiMvasau 
aUyiiiMnd  ianhuaUUea,  nuuheighi  ktreHfs  p u ri  is h  7 1  k'  rr  ith  <  f j th ,  an  d  sixk  MA  SOMSS  WlHl  iSS^ 
StnonaMia  ttB  tae  priaoows  had  fiiocd  lofllcicat  aureuea  ior  g^Oii  ouxidaed 
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Beeakiug  entirely  tlurongh  the  solemn  pledge  giren  at  Bieda^  when  Charles  diA 
Saoond  Vaa  a  penniles^exUej  the  Act  of  UDifonnitj  was  passed,  aad,  under  ^Aia 
reign,  episcopal  ordination  was  for, the  first  time  made  Teqnisite  for  church  prefer- 
ments. Two  thousand  ministers  were  tjcc  ted  and  cast  into  beggary,  though  the 
Ptmtans  had  pensioned  those  Tvhom  they  di-imisatd.  Dr.  Southey  admits 
them  to  have  been  "  men  of  genuine  piety  and  exemplary  piety,  expelled  from  a 
charchin  which  they  were  worthy  to  have  held  a  distinguished  raolc."  Tlius,  the 
Mm  thing  the  church  did  on  its  reinstallation  was  to  purge  itself  of  almost  dui 
onlj  good  men  contained  within  its  body. 

The  Five-Mile  Act  ordered  that  no  recusants  should  come  within  that  distance  of 
any  town,  or  borough,  or  of  their  church.  It  was  made  a  crime  to  attend  any 
Dissenting  place  of  worship.  A  single  justice  of  the  peace  might  conWct  without 
a']  jurij,  and,  for  a  third  offcDCc,  transport  for  seven  years.  Death  awaited  pre- 
mature return,  and,  by  a  retined  cruelty,  the  convicts  were  not  sent  to  New  Eng- 
land, because  thcjy  would  have  there  found  exiles  of  their  own  pevsuasion.  Once 
more  the  Dissenters  (they  began  to'tte  generally  called  by  that  nam*e}ettdeaTOttred 
to  seek  peacQ  and  safety  by  eroigEation ;  once  more  they  were  forbidden  to  lly,  onca 
xBore  the  prisons  filled  with  lifelong  prisoners  (the  timefjar  ihe  burning  pyre  had 
passed).  History  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  horrors  in  their  dungeons,  history  giv  e^ 
VS  no  idea  of  the  numbers  thus  destroyed. 

In  Scotland  it  was  made  death  to  preach  iudouis;  hut  in  the  open  air,  it  was  death 
even  to  hear  another  preach.  English  episcopacy  was  £)rced  upon  the  country. 
The  Dissenters,  says  Macaulay  (1,185,  1st  ed.),  we*«  **  exposed  at  one  time  to  the 
license  of  soldiers  from  England,  abandoned  at  anothei  time  to  the  mercy  of  banda 
of  marauders  fiom  tbe  HighlandSf "  imprisoned  by  hundreds,  hanged  by  scores*** 
hunted  down  like  wild  beasts^tortuied  till  their  bones  were  beaten  flat."  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  day  for  racking  had  expired — but  no !  prisoners 
yfcvc  I  ut  to  the  qnistion  l*y  dozens  at  a  time.  A  small  steel  thumhscrew,  tliat  inflicted 
the  most  exquisite  pain,  was  invented  by  Lord  Melfort — a  steel  boot  was  in  general 
USC^an  instrument  of  torture  so  dreadful,  a  sight  so  terrible,  that,  as  soon  as  it 
appeared*  even  the  most  servile  and  hardhearted  churchmen  left  the  chamber,  they 
could  not  even  bear  to  see  the  agony  they  made  another  suffer.  Sometimes  the  • 
board  was  quite  deserted,  and  a  law  was  actually  passed  to  make  them  keCp  their 
seats  while  ihe  horrible  machine  was  slowly  crushing  and  mangling  the  leg  of 

their  victims.* 

Military  executions  were  sent  to  slaughter  wholesale  in  the  villages  of  the  Dis- 
senters; houses  were  burnt,  milestones  broken,  fruit. trees  cut  down  ;  and  the  very 
loots  seared  with  fire ;  nets  and  fishing-boats,  the.  sole  means  of  subsistence  for 
their  owners,  wexe  destroyed;  thousands  of  men  were  mutilated;  on  a  single  day 
the  hangman  at  Edinburgh  maimed  thirty-five  prisoners,  and  troops  of  women, 
branded  witb  red4iot  irons,  were  sent  across  the  Atlantic  into  eternal  exile.  C!a« 


•  The  Duke  of  Yo?k,  mf*«rwards  James  the  Secoad,  was  alwaya  present  on  sucli  oecftSiona,  mhtnm  | 
ever  0|i»t«taBt^  i«fvtd,4tfid  teok  a  norbid  deUght  m  wlincsiliis  tbe  infliction. 
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♦erliouBe  ^^as  launched,  like  an  incarnate  curse,  a^^^DSt  the  CwWMint. T^e 
daughter  was  horrible.  Two  instances— two  oiu  ot  thgusands— will  suffice.  SUDo* 
H^nie  himseiC  might  rise  and  smile  from  the  ruins  of  the  In^uisitioa. 

A  pqoi  carrier  of  Lanarksli ire,  John  Browa,  was  convicted  of  uot  going  to  the 
buhopt'  chnfcb.  So  blimeiecs  «m  hia  ch«ncter,  that  he  was  known  in  the  neii^h. 
bourhood  by  the  atme  of  **  the  ChriitUm  carrier.'!  His  wife,  whose  paly  sa^ort 
he  was,  came  to  the  place  of  executioii  appetli^g  for  mercfi  leeding  one  child  hf 
the  hand  and  anoiber  near  its  birth.  Even  the  soldiers  had  not  the  heart  to  lofl 
Ihe  husba'ul  in  tlie  presence  uf  his  wife  and  cbild— when  Claverhouse  drew  finrtli  a 
|iiatol  and,  with  bis  own  hand,  shot  him  before  their  eyes.  "  Well,  sir,  *vell  V  said 
the  wife;  "  tbe  day  of  reckoning  will  come."  "To  mao,»*  said  Cla^  erh  use,  *•  I 
MIL  ioswer  for  what  I  have  done ;  and,  as  for  God»  I  will  take  him  into  mine  own 
hand.'*  The  day  of  reckonieg  hae  not  come  yet— but  we  are  hastcoing  iu  ad?eiir, 
And  may,  perhaps,  behold  it  ere  we  die. 

Bat  the  church  enacted  a  atill  move  tenible  vengeance.  An  aged  widow,  named 
Maclachlan,  and  Margaret  Wilson,  a  beantilUl  young  girl  of  eighteen,  were  alia 
confided  of  not  attending  episcopal  worship.  Tliey  were  carried  to  n  spot  the  Sol- 
wav  overflows  ^  Iwke  daily,  nnd  fastened  to  stakes  in  the  sand,  between  high  and  low 
water-mark.  The  poor  widow  was  placed  nearest  to  the  advancing  flood,  in  hopes 
Jthat  her  agonies  would  tcrri^  her  young  companion.  The  sight  was  dreadful — the 
old  woman  etraggled  and  writhed  axooni  the  stake,  choking*-* she  died-*^nt 
Maij^aret's  courage  was  unshaken.  She  saw  the  sea  mounting  nearer  and  neam 
e?ery  moment,  but  no  sign  of  fear  escaped  hei^she  contioned  praying  and  singing 
▼crses  of  psalms.  The  tide  rose  higlier— every  now  and  then  a  wave  rolled  of«r 
her  head — but  her  sweet  youug  voice  mighi  still  be  heard  amid  the  roaring  of  the 
surge— at  last  it  ceased.  Then  the  torturers  rode  into  the  water — unbound  her, 
4ind  rsstored  her  to  life,  to  prolong  her  agony.  I  Pitying  friends  implored  her 
to  yield  :  *•  Bear  Margaret,  only  say  God  save  the  King  I"  the  gasped,  **  May  God 
Jtve  him  if  it  be  God's  will."  Her  iriends  crowded  round  the  presiding  officen 
She  has  said  it  I  indeed,  sir,  she  bat  said  it !"  "  Will  she  take  the  algumtion  ?»* 
he  replied.  Never  1  I  am  Christ's  I  Let  me  go!*'  They  threw  hcrbaeb,  and  the 
sea  closed  over  her  for  ever. 

Thus  the  church  tried  to  crusli  the  Reformation.  But  /  have  said  it  was  the.  abrlLor 
•/  vice.   Aye!  while  it  was  raging  against  the  last  glimmerine:R  of  Chiisfiauitr,  it 
mm  openly  screening  immorality  and  sin.   "  The  ribaldry  of  Etheridge  aad  Wy- 
oheriey,"-  says  Macaulay  (1,181),  '*waa  m  tkepmmctwndwidir  the  tj^eciaimiMtiM 
.  ^  the  head  of  ike  cAnrcA,  publicly  recited  by  female  lips  in  ftmale  eais^  iriiHethe 
.  nuthor  of  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress'  languished  in  a  dungeon  fof|the  crime  of  prodaim* 
ing  the  Gospel  to  the  poor."  Never  had  vice  been  more  shameksa,  dishonoiur 
more  flagrant.    England  was  a  moral  pestilence,  and  the  church  shielded  and  fos- 
tered its  iniquity.    Nay!  under  James  II.  it  actually  paTidered  to  the  King,  aad 
her  parti^ns  contrived  his  illicit  amour  with  a  Protestant  concubine  (Catherine 
^  Bediey,  created  Countess  of  Dorchester),  toM^ountemct  tbe  influence  of  his  Catholic 
wife  <  Hacanlay  snms  up  the  moral  thus,  "It  U  m  mtfueHimuiUi  ami  «MliiK 
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Hmeths  faety  %KgK  thf  years  during  ivhich  the  political  power  of  the  An^Bem 
hierarcli  !/  was  in  the  zenith,  were  precisely  the  years  during  which  national  virtue 
was  at  the  lowest  pmni*' 

2  have  further  said  the  church  was  the  upholder  of  despotism.  Yet,  I  repeat, 
you  are  told  hj  flioser  who  widi  ytm  tv  fight  ite  firatncidal  battle  against  its  Italiaa 
hrotbir,  tint  it  has  hem  the  defender  of  our  llhertnB  for  sOOyeais.  I  iriH  not 
pause  to  inqiiae  wfaerfr  the  liherttet  are  it  is  luppoaed  to  have  deiSsadeii— hot  I  do 
flay  itisahaae  ahame  to  presnne  on  the  ignoiance  of  tbe  people,  and  tell  yoii» 
knowiDgly,  a  downright  falsehood,  to  suit  a  party  purpose.  We  have  seen  how 
the  Ihurch  tried  to  estabiiali  absoIutTsm  imder  Charles  I. :  once  moie,  for  the 
second  time  in  the  same  centary,  she  makes  the  same  attempt*  Once  more  under 
*  Charles  II.,  the  same  drama  wasr  re-enacted— the  saintly  mantle  of  the  ohnxdk 
cltang  aiDnnd  the  biheh  designs  and  pioiUgate  ^oes  Of  the  conrt.  At  a  time  whea 
the  8pirit*of  independence  was  still  straggling  amid  the  ashes  of  the  .ReTolntionh^ 
vfhea  its  hist  hope,  its  last  chances  wem  at  stake,  when  some  ftw  veScs  of  Dreedoni 
might  stftl  ^re  been  snatched  from  the  torrent  of  cormption-^the  church  agiedn 
taught  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  exacted  an  unconditional  obcdienct  to  the 
inonarcli  and  Ills  agents,  of  submission  under  any  circum<-f.inces,  even  from  these  ques* 
texed  ministers.  Ten  thousand  pulpits  daily  distilled  this  slavish  poison ;  their  fa- 
vourite theme  was  non-resistance^  at  the  very  time  when  a  drunken  tyrant  was 
again  systematically  breaking^  through  every  law.  **  They  were,'*'  says  Bfacaulay 
(1,178),  never  weary  of  repeating,  that,  in  no  conceivable  case,  not  eren  if  Eng. 
land  were  cursed  with  a  king  resembling  BnsirTs  and  Phatarls,  who,  in  defiance  of 
law  and  without  a  pretence  of  justice,  should  daily  doom  hundreds  of  innocent 
victims  to  torture  and  death,  would  all  the  estates  of  the  realm  united  be  justified 
in  withstanding  his  tyranny  with  physical  force."  They  said  the  Apostle  enjoined 
obedience  when  Nero  was  king,  and  drew  the  inference,  if  the  English  king  ordered 
idols  to  be  worshippedy  flung  recasants  to  the  Hons  in  the  Tower,  or  wrapped  them 
ill  pitch  and  lighted  St.  James's  park  witli  them,  and  went  on  with  this  t31  whole 
towns  and  cides  were  depopulated,  the  snrriroia  would  be  still  bonnd  meekly  to 
submit  and  suffer  (Ibid,  2,296). 

That  is  the  way,  I  suspect,  in  \\liioh  the  Established Chmch  defended  our  liber- 
ties J    Papacy  itself  hardly  surpassed  that/ 

These  doctrines  brought  their  natural  result.  If  you  tell  a  man,  armed  with 
power,  that  you  do  not  mean  to  resist  him  under  any  circumstances,  but  proclaim 
the  doetrine  of  passive  obedience  and  unconditional  peace,  he  will  take  ad  van* 
tage  of  iL  You  uivite  him  to  ^pamuse,  and  he  will  do  so.  But  if  you  tell  him 
that  for  a  blow  you  have  a  blow,  and  for  a  chain  you  have  a  sword,  hO  win  pause 
b^ore  he  \entuiesto  attack  you.  True  to  this  principle  James  the  Second  said  • 
''I  take  you  at  your  word — ^yoa  say  I  am  not  to  be  resisted,  TU  crush  you  with 


•  At  ttte  battle  of  Sei^emoor  the  pemitryor  Somenetshiie  would,  perhaps,  not  iuvf  bita 
Massacred,  had  not  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  like  a  meek  cUselpIe  of  the  e^spel,  oifiea  nis  tU- 
liff  hMsosaadtnosste  Mngaptlio  bsavyntilleiTw 
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impimity,**  But,  initead  of  bwomiiig  the  tymit  of  tlie  ^topfet  lie-bmiiie  the 
^jmait  of  the  jmnons,  Thej  had  nerer  caleidaled  oii  this  coDtingency— tiKir 
reckonings  was  at  fanlt.    He  tried  to  break  down  their  monopely^e  inTaded  tibe 

privileges  ot'tbtir  hierarchy — be  touched  the  loaves  and  fishes: — then  you  should 
have  Seen  how  soon  the  "  divine  right  '*  changed  to  deposition — the  **  meek  obe- 
dience "  into  desperate  conspiracy,  the  ^*  non-resistance  "  into  armed  rebellion  i*  . 

Accordingly,  scarcely  had  King  Janci^  whb  the  Yiew  of  befriending  his  own 
eieed  issued  hie  fint  dedaiatien  of  iadnlgenee^  Sfopendiiig  all  penal  hnrs  m 
matters  of  religion,  abolishing  sU  r^gioiis  teste,  dedaiiag  all  his  sabjects  cqnaUy 
capable  of  public  employment,  and  commanding  tlia  elergy  to  prodsks  Ubttty  ef 
conscience  from  the  pulpits,  ere  the  clerical  plot  began. 

The  declaration,  excellent  and  noble  as  it  was  in  itself,  was  decided  by  an  illegal 
'  stretch  of  power  on  the  King^s  part — as  he  could  not  alter  the  laws  without  the 
consent  of  PailiamenL  But  when  the  King  had  broken  through  every  law  and 
laken  the  people's  money  without  a  parliament  at  all*  the  church  supported  bim*;— 
BOW  that  James  pioclaimed  liberty  of  conaciviee-  and  touohed  the  poefits  of  <he ' 
panon,  Bancroft,  the  ArchUehop,  seeretly  eon^iied  widi  his  eleigy^snd  Ibmarded 
a  remonstnnce  to  the  Monaveh,  So  anxious  was.  the  Frimitte  to  cgaseal  his  pro- 
eeedings,  that  be  sent  messengers  of  his  own  on  horseback,  not  trusting  to  the  post. 
James  rao?t  cuttingly  and  truly  asked  the  renioDstrants:  *'  Do  you  question  my 
dispensing  ]>ower  ?  Some  of  you  have  printed  and  published  for  H,  when  it  suited 
your  purposes." 

The  seven  bishops  were  consequently  accused  of  sedition  and  arrested ;  it  is 
admitted  that  they  were  fidrly  tried»  that  the  jury  was  not  packed^  that  Jamea  mide 
no  attempt  to  pervert  the  law— and  Aey  were  acquitted.  This  is  all  the  ^uueb 
suffered  in  the  Revolution  of  1688.  You  have,  however,  been  tdd  that  tlie  cbnieh 
carried  that  revolution :  it  is  not  so— it  was  powerless  alone.  Once  more  the  ihie 
of  England  trembled  in  the  balance — the  King  was  assembling  an  enormous  army 
—the  church  was  ranged  on  one  side,  the  Monarch  on  the  other :  but  a  third  body 
fox  the  time  more  pONserful  than  either,  rose  up  between  them — tlie  poor,  the  once 
persecuted  Dissenters.  As  you  have  to  thank  the  Puritans  &t  the  Revolution  of 
1640»  so  you  have  to  thank  the  Diseenteie  finr  that  of  1688.  On  the  decision  o^ 
this  body  hong  the  result  of  the  eiruggle.  Each  Action  felt  thdr  panuosonnt  im- 
portance. King  and  Archbishop  respectively  canvassed  finr  their  aid.  Each  tried  to 
throw  the  blame  of  persecution  on  the  shoulders  of  his  rival.  The  King  said  he 
had  unwillingly  pcr.ccuted  the  Di^nters,  because  he  was  so  we^k  that  be  daied 


»  *•  It  had  often."  says  MacauUy  (3,397).  <*  been  repeated  from  the  palpits  of  all  the  cathedrals 
in  the  land,  that  the  apostolical  injunetion  to  obey  the  civil  magistrate  was  alnolute  and  uniTerial. 
and  that  it  was  impious  presumption  in  man  to  limit  a'preeept  which  had  been  pronalgatedt 
witlH>ttt  UmiUtion.byih«  wordofOod.  Mow,  bowerer.  ai?in«i  wkote  Mgaeity  had  beeaahtf- 
penedby  tb«  immlneat  dannria  wkleb  tb«y  stood  ofbetat  toned  out  of  fhcir  liniiga  ov  puiaiis 
to  make  room  for  Papisti.  diiooTficd  flaws  in  tbe  wtioiiing  whUh  liad  tummiw  oanied  Mfto* 
tion  to  their  raindv'*^  ^  ^' 

"  That  logic,"  {/?>i(f),"  which,  while  it  went  to  prore  that  Presbyterians  and  Independents  onght 
to  bear  imprisonment  and  confiscation  with  meekneta,  bad  bceDProaomeed  ananawerahte*  sacked 
1^.^°'   ^  "^^^  question  was.  wbeiher  tht  Asfllna         ibeald  be  Jta»rt- 

•ontd,  and  the  reTenoM  of  Anglinn  aoUcgts  eonHsMted.*'  ^  -  . 
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not  dkobUge  the  ehimli.  Th^.  cfauxeh  protested  that  they  hod  done  96  cmly  to 
oUige  the  King*  The  King  declared  that  the  cbuich  hid  oifefed  to  concede  Ca* 
tholie  emanci|Hition  if  he  would  let  them  peneeute  the  IMseenters.  The  church 

averred  the  King  oftered  to  let  them  pevsecute  the  Dissenters  if  they  would  jjrant 
hiin  Catholic  emancipation.  The  King  collected  and  published  the  cases  ia 
which  vicars  and  rectors  had  extorted  money  from  Dissenters  umler  tiireats  of  de- 
mmciation.  The  church  collected  and  published  stories  of  parsons  who  had  been 
'  nprimaBded  for  refuaiog  to  hunt  Dissenters  down. 

^  Thus  the  Iwo  thieves  stood  fiLwning  on  |he  honest  man  whom  they  had  plane 
deiDed*  At  eoutt  the  Iteenleca  who«  hut  a  short  tune  pie?iou8ly,  dared  not,  on 
pain  of  death,  have  heen  visible  near  its  precincts,  were  adula'ed  and  idolised :  **  the 

.  King/'  says  the  historian  (Macaulay,  2, 21 4),  "constrained  himself  to  shew  even 
fawning  courtesy  to  eminent  Dissenters."  He  offered  them  money,  municiptl 
honour-,  and  immunity  for  all  the  past.  By  the  church,  on  the  other  hand,  **  those 
who  had  been  lately  designated  as  schismatics  and  fanatics  were  now  dear  fellow, 
Protestants. .  .  •  brethren,  whose  scruples  were  entitled  to  tender  regard," 

Yea  I  the  peneeuted  DieBenteis  had  it  in  theur  power  to  grant  revolution  or  to 
maintain  tyn^nny.  The  tyrant  had  actually  giren  them  liberty— the  church  only 
pfomised  it.  And  how  hadthat  church  treated  theo  ?  7*Ae  Act  of  Un^wmity  had 
ejected  ihem  from  their  freehold  benefices,  and  cast  them  into  Ijeggary ;  The  Five- 
Mile  Act  had  banished  theni  from  friends  and  relations — almost  fiom  the  habi- 
tations of  men.  Ti,e  Conventicle  Act  had  distiained  their  goods,  and  flung  them 
from  one  noisome  dungeon  to  another.  Their  sermons  were  preached  in  night 
and  darkness,  with  sentries  on  the  watch  all  around.— their  minisien  had  heen 
floggedy  banished,  and.  hung.  Their  eongiegationa  bad  been  hunted  down  like 
wild  boasts*  Tliehr  fimhe  had  been  crushed,  their  agonies  mocked,  their  heartsf- 
hlood  shed  iiiw  urater,  by  the  very  church  that  fawned  upon  Aem  now.  If  the 
King  had  sanctioned  their  persecatioo,  he  bad  been  forced,  almost  compelled  to 
it  by  the  church  (Macaulu) ,  Ibid).  Now  they  could  have  rc'iuited  this — they 
could  hive  triumphed  and  imnished,  securing  spiritual  liberty  to  ihemseives  (for 
once  grjuUed,  the  King  could  never  have  retaken  it,  however  he  may  have  thought 
the  contrary  j)  at  the  eotpenae  of  poUtioa)  liberty  to  the  people.  But  how  did  they 
aet  ?^  'To  a  man  they  cried :  perish  all  coQipromtte !  the  sons  of  the  Puritans  will 
never  compact  with  a  tyrant ;  and  they  joined  their  old  enemy,  the  church,  without 
,one  recusant,  while  Bhdiop  Crewe,  of  Dorham,  and  Bishop  Cartwright,  of  Chester, 
.  were  following  in  the  train  of  the  papal  legatL\  It  wa»  the  Dissenteis  that  carried 
the  Revolution  of  1688;  and  now  mark  the  conduct  of  the  church;  one  of  the 
most  despicable  spectacles  that  history  affo(ds-"One  scene  of  selfishness,  duplid^, 
and  cowardice. 

Archbishop  Saneroft  issues  a  circular  against  all  usurped  and  foreign  jurisdic* 
tioQ,  and  that  no  aubjection  is  due  to  it,  or  to  those  who .  pretend  to  act  by  virtue 
of  it,''  at  the  very  moment  that  he  is  hiyiring  the  Prince  of  Orange,  a  foreigner  and 

an  usurper,  to  come  over  and  take  the  crown  I 

Called  into  the  royal  closet  on  suspicion  of  iiavmg  done  so,  the  Bishop  of  IfOndon 
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4eflin  the  fiut,  at  tiit  wjr«aii6  his  agutine  wtih  thit  •!  dit  MiMn  Iv  9ffuwfjtf 

dry  upon  the  invitatbo  I 

Archbishop  Sancroft  protests  thst  neither  he  nor  a  single  bishop  aiiK>n^  his 
bxethreo,  has  signed,  though  he  helj^d  ia  concocting  the  vei^  summoas  thi^ 
brought  the  usurper  to  our  shore**. 

Th«  dcMrted  Mooaieb,  abrailoiicd  bj  prabitef  and  peen,  geii^ls  and  friends, 
Mod*  fi>rte  bishops,  and  Mthej  bad  ahrajB  proteod  tojalty,  the  dinaa  iqjhl^ 
passive  obedience  and  iionresistaiiee»  asks  diem  at  least  to  state  to  the  woilcl  theft 
they  bare  no  haad  in  the  inVasEoB.  They  answer,  ^  thef  eamot  iotoibve  ta 
matters  of  state,"  at  the  very  time  wlien  they  arc  negociating  with  the  inradeivaBd 
assembling-  at  Lanibctii  with  the  temporal  peer?. 

Borne  down  by  misfortune,  the  royal  pride  at  last  gi\es  way,  and  James  coiKies- 
oends  to  supplicate  the  bishops  for  aid.  "  We  wiU  aid  yoo  with  our  prayers,  they 
teply,"  at  the  vtiy  time  that  they  are  hssteniDg  the  anaed  Inoes  of  Onmge  to 
attsdt  the  cipilal  of  tbeii  Momneb ! 

But  the  Uachest  set  vemsins^  Compton,  Bishop  of  Londea,  sedueee  the  dg^ 
faYottrite  ddld,  afterwards  Queen  Anne,  to  leave  her  lather  seereOj  hi  the  night, 
and  fly  with  the  eaeinies  v.ho  are  plotting?  his  destine tiun,  and  armed  against  bis 
Ufe  I  This  man  ha-^l  "  strongly  maintained  as  long  as  he  was  not  oppressed,  that  it 
was  crime  to  resist  uppresdion but  the  Christian  bishop  now  tears  the  child  from 
bar  lalfing  father,  and  precedes  the  carnage  of  the  princess  in  a  huff-coat  and  jack" 
boots^  with  a  swoid  by  his  side  and  pistols  in  bis  holsters,  as  ooloQd  of  a  band  of 
insurgents! 

It  was  a  bteak  cveniag  of  winter,  whsa  iheEhig  retimed  at  dask  finmhhr  esnp 
at  Sftlisbnry  to  his  now  kmely  patace  at  Whitehali.   His  troops  were  desetHng,  or 

in^spiritless  retreat,  his  generals  and  liis  courtiers  were  hurrying  from  their  riiiiied 
inastci  like  scared  thieves  from  a  falling  palac* ,  the  creatures  of  his  kiiKine^s  were 
joining  the  invadeis,  his  clergy  conspiring  with  the  foe,  his  hopes  were  daikened 
and  his  reign  was  closing,  while  ]>ehind  him,  his  cold  and  heurtlees  enemy  ^na 
irorhiog  on  against  London  with  the  flower  of  Boropesn  annles;  Aett,  on  tbsft 
desolate  erenmg^  when  he  stood,  tiaTel*wora  and  spiriV»brahe&  on  the  tiiresheld  of 
fais  hoase,  he  received  thh,  the  bitterest  blow  of  'All?  <^  Ood  help  me!*  he  cried, 
*  God  help  me!  my  own  children  have  forsaken  mei"  and  he  fled  the  land  for 
aver. 

On  James'a  flight,  Archbishop  Sancroft  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  five  bish- 
ops and  twenty-two  tern  ria  psovision  al  goremmant^  under  the 
pMsideaey  of  the  piiniale,  ordering  Skelton  to  sonrader  the  Tower,  prohftikng 
Ikutnmth  tnm  atlaeking  die  I>ateh  ^et,  and  eoainutndhig  hhnr  t^dtflphee 
an  Papist  offieers.  Thns  the  very  men  .who  had  preached  pessiTe  and  vneonditfo. 
nal  obedience,  usurped  the  commend  of  the  navel  and  nriliiarf  forces,  removed 
the  officers  the  King  had  set  over  his  ships  and  castles,  and  forbade  his  admiral  to 
^ve  battle  to  the  enemy  while  the  p'imate  of  the  church,  that  had  proclaimed 
the  divine  right  of  King's  issued  an  address  to  the  people^  telUng  them  they  m  igfat 
depose  their  sareia^pi*  "* 
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'   BhI  wm  lore  of  liberty  thMr  motire  power?   How  did  the  church  act  now  ? 

"The  Prince  of  Oiange  was  known  to  be  favourahlo  to  the  principles  of  Dissent,  tlie 
revolution  had  gone  further  than  the  church  wish'  1,  they  feared  to  liavc  fallen 
from  Scylla  into  Chary bdis :  the  cbam|>ion  of  Dissenters  was  cHmbing  to  the  throne* 
Sancrofl  immediately  declared  for  a  riegeDCf  in  the  interest  ot  the  Stnaits !  Yet» 
-  nrhen  tlie  Tote  was  to  be  taken,  he  feared  to  raise  his  Toicof-^he  was  too  cowardly  to 
-tote  at  all.  The' usurpation  was  decifeed  by  a  imijority  of  two ;  bat,  had  the  revoltt<» 
'tiott  depended  en  the  chureh,  there  wodid  hare  been  no  reyoTation  at  all,  or  only  a 
'TOTolntion  of  parsons ;  for,  out  of  the  bishops,  a  majority  of  seven  voted  fur  King. 
■  James*. 

The  clinrch  take  credit  to  thennelves  for  their  slnre  in  this  transaction  :  there 
is  not  a  more  disgraceful  and  pitiable  episode  in  the  history  of  the  world,  than 
their  conduct  in  the  events  of  '88  (30). 

And  the  fruits :  oh  I  the  fruits  I  Who  was  it  trampled  d^wn  the  asphing  spirit 
offceedomf  Who  was  it  bolstered  up  the  old  iniquity  f  Who  was  it  stifled  iho 
.ifhisper  of  the  popular  ymee^  when  it  made  itaelf  heard  in  those  first  memorable 
'  dsys  f  And  now,  after  the  Dissenters  had  saved  the  state  church  fh)m  destruction, 
what'vva?;  their  reward  ?  Where  were  all  the  glnwin^  promises  ?  Till  the  character 
of  tliat  cold-blooded  tymnt,\\'ilitam,  wa*'  developed,  indeed,  theelerp}*  still  fawned 
on  their  Dissenting  allies ;  but  when  it  was  Ibund  that  he,  too,  had  learned  the  lea* 
son  of  King  James,   mo  bishop,  no  king,''  that  he,  too,  felt  how  temporal  tyranny 
grew  doubly  strong  when  banded  with  a  spiritual  despotism,  when  the  instinet 
of  priestcraft  told  them  that  the  instinet  of  kmgcraft  guaranteed  theur  safety,  then 
their  tone  soon  changed  to  the  Dissenters,  their  courtesy  soon  waned.     A  few 
months  earlier,  or  a  few  months  later,"  says  Macaulay,  "  such  courtesy  w^ould  have 
been  considered  by  many  churchmen  as  treafson  to  the  cluirch." 

Yes !  a  few  months  later,  the  old  penal  statutes  were  re-enacted,  misery  and 
oppression  were  the  lot  of  the  last  successors  of  the  Relbrmation ;  and  to  this  day 
the  Di^nters  are  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  for  conscience,  and  swell  the  treasures  of 
that  church,  which,  without  them,  would  not  have  been  in  existence  for  near  two 
liundxed  years. 

But  I  do  not  stand  here  to  fiatter  the  Dissenters  of  onr  own  time !  Their  an- 
cestors were  the  delbnders  of  liberty ;  are  these  not  too  often  the  defenders  of  its 

foe?  The  eloquence  of  Baxter  is  not  upon  their  tongue,  the  spirit  of  Wickliff'e  hi 
not  within  their  hearts,  the  devotion  of  Bunyan  is  not  kindling  in  their  souls. 
Spoiled  children  of  a  slavish  toleration,  what  are  they  doing  for  the  cause  of 
Christianity  and  freedom  f  Themselves  regarded  as  sectarian<:.  they  swell  the  cry 
of  spiritual  usurpation  againt  a  sect  le<s  fortunate  than  theirs.  From  which  of 
their  pulpits  do  we  hear  Christ's  sermon  of  equality,  liberty  and  brotherhood? 
Out  upon  them!  lilee  the  Presbyterians  of  Cromwell,  their  Wesleyans  are  step- 
ping in  the  shoes  of  a  state  church.  So  be  it!  for  the  eyes  of  earth  are  on  them 


^Forty-nine  peera  voted  for  a  ztgencjr^fiftjr-oncagftinst  it.  la  tlie  miDOritj  were  the  Arcbbishop 
«IToik  ajid  elevea  bUhopt. 
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itil — and  the  iiatiuii::  of  the  world  are  sayino;:  The  uuivuisc  is  the  Temple  of  OUT 
Cod,  tiic  elements  are  his  ministezs,  labour  ius  oar  worship^  haj^nm  ovr 
thfiuiksgiTiiig, 

Bach  has  been  the  historical  deyelopment  of  the  l^il  church  up  to  the  lateit 
hour  in  fiftadi  it  Iiae  beencaUed  pgnwiuli}!  into  MtowattaiB  itate.  Sim 
ftcaititaa  ngeMed  ia  rank  cogojmeBi  of  its  coImmI  wealth,  but  tlis  aame  in 
hMrt  and  spiiit  I^Hhaiiiotlwu^r  and  ripped  aadholtodaadMmifld  of 

Why  ?  because  the  humanity  of  all  mankind  has  progressed,  and  itdflse  not  do  » 
now.  But  the  old  spirit  is  pen  iidm?  its  vvom-out  body  i>tU.l  (31).  Look  at  the  votes 
of  its  bi-li  )| ill  theii-  House  oi  Loul^.  raise  thy  voice,  stan-iji?  Treland-^bcar 
aew  of  thy  religious  sister  1  Oh  I  the  millions  that  her  churchmen  ahaotb  would 
iimsaved  the  millionaof  tiqf  dead!  Oh!  if  instead  of  drop^ng  a  prayer  froBi 
Ihdr  Hps,  they  had  giT«n  a  pnne  from  th«ir  pockets.  Ohl  if  instetdofjDMdl^ 
iiy  gttdsd  dMriotatft|iri)PS  tDthdrpini|ilB,  flicy  hud  talwn  the  spade  toihy  gMHien% 
«ad  tiw  plough  to  thy  fields,  Ims  of  tfay  eUldmimildnifir  he  nenlderk^  in  ttn* 
coffined  grayes,  more  of  thy  votaries  would  now  be  swelling  anthems  to  their  God. 

Thus,  during  three  centuries,  the  new  church  has  beea  the  enemy  of  God  aiid 
man !  thm  it  ha<?  de«^ycd  the  Reformation,  thus,  it  has  abetted  vice,  and  thus  it 
has  encouraged  t>xaiiny.  Attain  I  ask  for  one  redeeimxg  feature!  In  ^hitithM 
the  laboioer  been  wnrdiy  of  his  liiref  XnaooorSsnoe  irith  tiie  pledge  I  gave  m 
Mondey  evening  hnt,  we  will  tM>weianune  what  that  hire  is. 
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§  U.— THE  LAW  CHUKCH  OF  ENGLAND,— ITS  WAGES. 


**  Wtw  be  to  tbtf  thepUoeUs  ot  Uwl  that  do  lecU  (liaiiitelf  es  I  Should  not  tlie  tht tihonl  food  iho 
flock  t 

' '  Ve  eat  the  fat»  and jeelotho  you  wUli  the  wool ;  yo  kUl  them  that  aie  fed»  bat  yc  food  not  the 

uock. 

"The  diseased  have  ye  not  strangtheaed,  neither  hove  ye  healed  that  whicli  was  sick,  neither 
hHve  ye  bound  up  that  which  was  broken,  neither  havo  ye  brought  again  that  which  was  anwu 
away,  neither  have  ye  soujfbt  that  which  was  loit;  but  with  force  and  with  cruelly  have  ye  loUd 
thcni."  34.2,4. 

Yt!  have  eaten  up  the  vineyard,  the  spoil  of  tlie  poor  is  in  your  huusvs.  Wkal  mean  ye  that  ye 
beat  my  people  to  meces,  and  giind  the  faces  Of  the  poor  T  saith  the  Lord  of  Husts."    Itaiak»  15« 

Woe  to  :hem  that  join  buute  to  bouse«  that  lay  tleld  to  field.'*  Isjiah,  5,  J,  9. 
**  Woe  be  unto  the  pastors  that  destroy  and  Matter  lh«  sheep  of  my  pasture,  saith  the  Lord, 

For  both  prophet  m  !  ;  rii  st  are  psolaae;  yea,  in  My  House  have  I  fiMind  their  wiekedneis. 
i»aiiii  the  Lord."  Jeremia/i,      1,  11. 


Xn  proccediug  to  aiuilysc  the  proi>erty  oi  llic  lcg;il  chui  ch,  1 1'ccl  that  no  man  could  ^ 
set  himself  amore  diiKciilt  task;  it  is  scarcely  p()t?sible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate 
of  its  i'lill  amount  i  but  what  can  he  done  is  to  verily  its  income  up  to  a  certain 
extent.  I  think  we  can  prove  that  it  u  in  receipt  of  tueh  c  millions  per 
annum;  this  admits  of  a  positive  evidence;  tliat  it  is  in  rec^pt  of  much  more, 
however,  facts  shew  to  he  extrendy  prohahle.  Churchmen  have  returned  the 
ecclesiastical  income  at  only  three  millions !  a  startling  discrepency,  and  we  shall,  I 
submit,  have  no  difficulty  in  shewing  the  falsity  of  the  estimate,  lite  reason  why 
such  a  coni!ictii)g  stati'uient  lias  been  ^)ossible,  it  is  becauisetlie  church  is  under  no 
effective  suixurvision,  and,  when  a  commission  of  investigation  in  appointed,  it 
ctmsifits  of  churchmen  and  their  allies,  so  that  they  are  called  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  ihemselvesj  and  we  are  actually  expected  to  believe  their  verdict. 

Tithes  are  the  piinctpul  source  of  the  chunrh  income.  Tithes  are  the  tenth  pait 
of  the  land's  produce,  of  the  annual  increase  of  the  stocky  and,  consequently,  of  the 
l^ersoual  industrv  of  the  inhabitant.  They  were  formerlvpaid  in  kind,  and  fluctuated 
wilh  ilic  current  prices,  but  were  comnmicil  into  money  by  llic  act  ot"  Only 
two-thirds  ot  ibc  ]ii  f)duce  arc  titheable,  therelorc  the  cWgy  claim  a  hfieenth  of 
the  whole.  Mc'Culloch  and  Porter  estimate  the  annual  value  of  produce  at 
jeid2,600,000.  Their  share  of  this  would  therefore  be  about  ^8,84)0,000,  from 
tithes  alone.  How  now,  gentlemoi  of  the  church  1  what  hecomes  of  your 
jed,000,000  per  annum  ?  It  Is  nearly  trebled  already !  But  another  test  exists 
wherewith  to  check  this  statement;  if  only  30,000,000  acres  of  land  are  under 
(aiiu)        mi  Qui^  ^u,OpO,000  fi^  titht^d,  the  t^\k^  (lAlcukt^d     tii4t>  hma  by 
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the  lotiirDS  to  the  Agnctiluiral  Board  would  reach  the  sum  of  £7,0^7,500 
and  as  agriculture  has  improved  rapidly  ever  since  that  penod  allo^villg  for  the 
increase  of  produce  and  contingent  advautages»  we  must  inevitably  arrive  at  a 
siBuIar  conclusioii  to  the  one  afforded  by  the  preceding  calculation. 

The  ckigy,  however,  protested  agauist  the  sapposition  that  they  received  any- 
thing  80  laige  in  amount,  and  ireie^  therefore,  required  to  nudce  a  retnm  in.  the  year 
1834-35.  They  actually  found  they  were  very  poor  !  They  sfeited  the  total  grm 
incomes  of  the  benefices  in  England  and  Wales  at  only  £,\^'2.j\,hVJ,  and  the  net 
iciipts  at  only  £;^,0o J,4.i  1 .  "Gross"  incomes  they  call  them— the  !?t;iicment 
}MM  gross  enough  I  The  public  were  astouisbed,  and  some  even  went  so  far  as  to 
ittggest  that  the  poorchurchwas  in  distress  and  that  more  monqrehould  be  giveot 
to  prevent  tti  aflHudfy  peiiihlng  from  hunger. 

All  thfa  eontraeta  atnmgely  with  my  statement :  for  their  three  nulUonB  we  have 
nothbig  hut  the  iw«f  of  the  clergy.  And  who  could  doubt  it  ?  I  do— I  thhik 
1  shall  innko  you  doulit  it  before  I  have  concluded. 

How  n^s  the  return  made  r  Under  the  heiiel  that  a  rctrenchmcat  was  intended; 
for  the  public  voice  had  long  cried  agauist  the  enormous  riches  of  the  church  and 
this  inquiry  was  thermit.  Therefore  the  chuzeh  hadan  hiterest  hi  makhig  a 
fiUaeretom, 

Wk9  wttdi^lke  m»nf  AdUienterMtedpartyf  No!  theeomadiric^ 
Of^whom  do  you  tliiuk  P   The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
•  Tile  Archbishop  of  York, 

The  Bi&hup  of  Loudon* 
The  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
The  Bitkop  of  Gkiuoeeter, 
The  tord  CftflModfer,  and  tim(y-tiro  others,  who 
W«  aU  lt|iihed  to  ^gna  dedaratioiithat  they  wcgremenheti  ef  iJi^Kstabiiabai 
Chniehf 

Thns  the  church  had  an  interest  in  haviuga  false  return  madei  and  the  ]>artM» 
interested  were  the  very  parties  who  made  the  return  1 

What  could  you  expect  from  such  a  eommWon?  Just  fimcy  a  suspected 
treamer  being  left  to  audit  hie  ewb  account,  and  ymir  be^g  eqpteled  to  bcli^ 
.  hisllgures! 

But  we  havt  their  word,  and  tfadr word  alone,  for  these  three  millien }  md  who, 

I  rejJcat,  can  doubt  the  word  of  these  ludy  mui  1  Well!  ro  be  it,  Jlyou  iikc:  I 
ivill  take  them  at  their  word  ?  But  if  I  to  take  their  word  in  one  instance,  1 
will  take  it  also  iu  another.   So  be  it  again.   Then  mark  the  folkwiug : 

tffhe  three  milliona  were  returned  in  1834 ;  in  18d8  the  Tithe  OosmititatiouBUl 
beoaaehnr.  Thia  waapaMGd  to  pretest  the  constant  eolliriooa  in  levying  M 
b^ivten  the  ^^^na  md  their  lloeka— the  sim/m,  not  thi«JU;pA«f«it,  and  flic 
ahecp.  To  kae  the  odimn  of  the  name  wlthont  dipping  one  onnoe  len  ofnooli 
payment  hi  tod  were  changed  int«  ptiynieiits  in  mone} ,  aad  the  tax  iiito  a  reut- 
c]inni:e.  Tins  Ituecd  the  pfirsons  to        a  fresh  return  ol  t)ieir  incomes.  In  !  s;u 

(li^ic  ttk^m  wwlv  wik  thew  apfoM  u»  \imm  to  '^^IjBlft.-, 
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object  of  the  commission  then,  was  to  diminish  the  revenues  of  the  church.  In 
1838  their  interest  was  to  make  ibeir  incomes  appear  as  hi>jh  as  poaaible,  becausd^ 
according  to  th%  letum  made,  would  be  the  compeusation  thejr  would  receire. 

Only  four  yems  elapsed  between  the  tol  letiiiOi  and  the  second  1 1834  to  1838  ; 
aadyoashaDhaTeeqpeeimsDof  tiiet«o«seOBip«id  inrith  etoh  otller^liHr  toth 
of  whkii  we  hm  tlia  waA  of  tbe  iiftm4  Miet : 

The  tMndist  of  ToMislittBiCsBn^  of  MUdletexi  retoiaea  iU  net  income  ia  18M  jCMO  fts  1898  #800 
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NoWf  geiitlebien  of  the  chinch,  what    yon  say  to  that?  tlThich  am  I  to  belieTOt 
Are  you  fit  to  be  the  moral  teachers  of  a  people? 
But  I  have  not  done  yet :  by  tbe  time  that  only  about  one-half  of  the  tithes  had 

been  ooiuiauied,  the  i  eaUchargc  amounted  tO  nearly  four  millions  sterling,  or  one 
mill  ion  more  than  they  had  returned  the  whole  income  of  the  church  as  being,  iu 
1834  I 

So  iMie  your  own  leturo,  gentlemen  of  the  chmrehf  eonNittomtes  my  statement 
and  DttUifies  your  prior  evidence.  And,  maifc  me !  ihr  the  three  miUionc^  I  again 
repeat,  we  have  only  their  word— but  on  the  ofehelr  dd^  wb  baf#  ^ta  that  it  is 
impossible  to  controrctt,  and  in  which  w  ttndiake  tb  any  larg^  esteilt  eah 

possibl}'  be  made:  we  know  tkat  two-lhudd  of  the  produce  arc  titlieablc,  and  we 
knew  what  the  value  of  the  produce  is  ;  wc  know  how  many  acres  arc  cultivated, 
and  how  many  of  those  are  tithed  ;  we  know  what  the  average  of  tithes  per  acie 
has  been  through  a  long  succession  of  years,  and  any  child  can  total  the  amount. 

The  next  great  source  of  ehutch  revenue  consists  in  the  episcopal  estates.  The 
Liber  Eejfigy  of  record  of  King  Henry  tbe  Eighth,  bemg  (he  only  authoiised  account 
of  tbe  value  of  monastic^  episcopal  and  cathedral  property,  and  the  value  of  all  pro- 
perty having  increased  enormously  since  the  time  of  that  Monarch,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  were  ordered,  in  obedience  to  the  popular  cry,  to  make  returns  iu 
1831,  as  to  the  actual  amount.  %  Then  (although  they  have  pret&uded  a  foiuiold 
increase  in  (he  value  of  tithes  in  four  years,  18^4  to  1838),  they  asserted  that  the 
value  of  these  vast  estates  had  incmased  only  sevenfold  during  three  centuries !- 
and  fetumed  their  net  aggregate  xevenue  from  this  source  at  ^1435,043. 

The  Bishops,  however,  when  negociatmg  for  parliamentary  loans,  when  wanting 
to  get  more  money,  and  (o  prove  their  power  of  repayment,  at  once  admitted  an 
increase  of  fruui  Lwcive  to  ji'ourteen-fold — about  twice  the  amount  that  had  been 
stated  just  before. 

The  general  calculation  is  that  property  has  increased  iu  value  more  than  twent) 

fold  witiun  the  last  three  prandmd  yeam^this  is  a  knowa  UasU  It  iih  by  Google 
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pMybabk  tbut  church  property,  which,  beiiig  leased  for  comparatively  short 
periods,  ib  almost  constantly  iu  tiiii  market  and  open  to  every  udvaiitugi;,  aiid  which 
is  proverbially  well  mauaged,  shoidd  have  remained  so  iav  behind  all  the  .rest 
tu  have  admitted  of  an  only  seveu-i'old  iocrease. 

M(neorv«f,theuooniesof  xiuuiy  d^  a 
state  of  thioigs  would  adnut ;  a  gmnl  flw^^ 

the  matter  began  to  be  InTeatigated,  and,  eceordinglj,  what  do  we  find?  You 
leeolleet,  I  chaigedibe  JBifJ^pt  wUh  maUog  erroMouB  rebunB  to  FiailiaiDeiit— bat 

I  protest  the  very  Arehbishopi  have  done  so !  I  quote  from  Mr.  Horsman^s  speech 
in  the  iluusc  of  Commons,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1848,  relative  tp  Temporalities 
and  Church  Leases.   He  says : 

"I  beheve  few  people  have  any  idea  oi  the  value  of  the  episcopal  and  capitular 
estates.  No  return  of  them  has  ever  been  made.  .  .  .  It  is  known,  however, 
that  these  estates  are  immense.  .  1  •  When  the  Committee,  on  QhurchLeaaeB 
was  sitt^g)  in  1838|  H  attcoyted  to  get  xetwms  of  the  aetual.TBlua  of  these  leased 
estates.  From  me  of  tiie  pralates  and-dignitam  th^  did  receive  them— 'Otfaem 


indignantly  refiised. 

The  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (then  Bishop  of  Chester)      ^  ^ 

returned  his  meome  at        -        -        •  -  £  3,951 

But  the  rental  of  his  leased  estate  was          -  -  16,236 

Making  a  difEbrence  of          ....  12/285 

*  The  Archbishop  of  York  returned  his  income  at    -         •>  -  13,798 

i                Actual  rental              -        '»          »         .  .  41,030 

^                ^Makijig  a  dittcrence  of           -         -       '  «  •  •  27,*232 

"  The  thenArchl  islutp  of  Canterbury  returned  his  income  at  -  •  22,216 

Actu;il  rental       -                -                    -  .  -52,000 

Making  a  diflerence  of           •         •         .  »  io^OOO'* 


Now,  gentlLiiicii  oi  the  church!  what  do  you  say  to  t/uU/  Nay!  the-  utter 
unscrupulousncss  of  these  gentlemen  is  i)erfcctly  astonishing:  the  Bishop  of 
London  returned  his  estate  at  £12,204  per  annum ;  since  then  a  city  of  palaces 
haa  been  built  along  Ilyde-park,  upon  his  church  lands,  many  houses  lentuig  at 
JfSOO  per  annum  each,  the  ground  rents  of  all  bemg  his—but,  of  course,  hisim^me 
i  s  still  only  ^12,204 !  Again— when  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wanted 
leave  from  Parliament  to  boirow  money  for  repairing,  enlarging,  and  decorating 
his  palaces,  his  advocate,  Dr.L  ushington,  stated  his  income  to  be  at  least  X 32,000 ; 
but,  the  very  iiext  year^  when  he  >vas  levjuu  ed  to  furnish  returns,  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  incomes  of  poorer  sees,  when,  instead  of  wanting  to  borrow  money  from 
others,  he  was  afraid  of  losing  what  he  had  himself,  it  dropped  down  at  once  to 

£10,000. 

But  I  have  not  done  yet:  Mr.  Hnlayson  made  aretum  for  Lord  MeIbonnie*s 
cabmet,  in  18^,  finmdedon  the  returns  of  the  Commissioners  of  Church  Inquiry, 
whoghr^.aunual  sum  derived /ramjineg  aiane,  levied  on  episcopal  and  colk  r  iat^ 
estates,"at ^02^,000,  The  rental  he  states  as  ^61,400,000,  bm  iiiiofixi^      4  M«l* 


botiftoe  this  estimate  is  fav  too  low,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  so  beliermg.  This 
estimate  !b  aho  ftdoJ>ted  by  the  leMees,  and  in  a  tecent  pubHeatioa  put  forth  by 
them,  the  gross  value  oPthese  estates  is  caleulated  at  ie35»000^000."  This  gitres 
an  income  firom  that  source  alone  of  ^61,500,000  per  anmim.  Now  what  beoomes 
of  the  ;e4S5,043of  «ie  elergy  ?»• 

Here  you  have  already  £* 1 0,f?00,000  per  annum. 

But  the  catalogue  is  not  t  iidrd  yet :  another  large  source  of  revenue  consisUs  in 
thefees  and  olferings.  Surplice4'ees  and  Easter-offerings  were  originally  voluntary 
presents  to  the  clergy,  on  the  occasion  of  chrisleiiiiigs,  weddings,  fimerais,  and 
oblatuniB  at  wions  festivds.    Tke^  were  condemned  by  seveial  oecwnenieal 
ooancila  as  amony,  and  the  Engliah  Ghnich  is  the  only  IVotestant  eetnblishment 
which  has  persisted  in  these  exactions.  Though  Yolnntar|r,  however,  and  though 
formally  forbidden,  they  were  soon  .demanded  as  aright,  and  enforced  as  a  law. 
Tfiey  were  turned  into  fixed  exactions  by  means  like  the  foliosving : — In  early 
tiiries,  bnrial-fees  liad  been  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Canon  Law  ;  in  I225,  Stcpben 
Langton   stringently  foijMde  that  any  nmn  lie  refused  burial  for  money  causes ;  * 
but  the  following  decree  was  shortly  added :  ^  Aihett  the  ekigyman  may  not 
demand  anything  for  hurial,  yet  the  hdty  may  be  ampdled  to  oheerve  pious  and 
commendable  customs ;  and  if  the  clerk  shall  allege  that,  for  any  dead  person,  so 
much  hath  been  accustomed  to  be  given  to  the  minister  or  the  churchy  he  may 
recover  it."    Of  coui'se,  the  clerk  rarely  failed  to  make  the  ■  rc^^uiicd  allegation,'*  * 
and  fees  and  offerinf^s  became  a  fixed  source  of  income. 

The  Ileverend  Dr.  Cove  admits  the  surplice-fees  alone  to  be  about  jG40.per 
annum  for  each  parish ;  but  almost  all  parties  acknowledge  this  estimate  to  be 
below  the  truih.  Another  authority  calculates  that  iCl,O0O,0OO  axe  derived  from 
these  sources.  Compromising  hetween  the  two^  we  arrire  at  a  sum  of  jGOOO^OOO  per 
annum,  and  this  swells  the  income  of  our  h<dy  mother  to  j£lo,900,000. 
,  The  list  still  keeps  unrolling.  Parsonages  and  glebe-lands  next  appear  before 
us.  N"©  utlicial  value  has  been  affixed  to  these — but  a  writer  in  the  (^'niHerlt/ 
Reokw  (iu  the  interest  of  the  church)  reckons  S,000  glebes,  valued  at  4^20  each. 
The  parsonsges  and  several  other  matters  are,  however,  entirely  omitted  firom 
the  estimate — so  that  dS30  must  be  the  lowest  ayerage*  and  I  think  there  are  not 
Inany  parsonage-houses  and  glebes  worth  as  little  as  £30  per  annum :  but  taking 
only  that  as  the  average,  £240,000  must  arise  from  this  source  In  addition. 

Next  come  the  chapels  of  ease — 100,000  per  annum  are  appropriated  to 
these ;  then  come  300  lectureships,  amounting  to  £50,000  more,  and  chaplaincies  in 
the  army  and  navy,  salaried  at  £14,000.  These  items  swell  the  church  income 
to  iSll,304,000. 

The  puUic  charities  follow  nest  in  order.  A  vast  arena  of  malversation  might 
he  unveiled  under  this  head.  Great  wealth  had  been  left  by  pious  people  for  the 


« llM  tw«oty^eveii  bishopa  monopolise  mofe  timi  liatf  of  ihis.  The  lenaimler 
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ohUUrcQ  oi  tUt)  p4Mr;  but  even  into  tbi9  nesl  the  olergry  thrast  tliemselves,  as  ihe 
cuckoo  eJeoU  the  yaungr  ones  oi  the  sparrow.  law  says,  as  the  goods  of  the 
ebttrob  «fe  the  goods  of  the  poor,*'  but  the  pusoii  leveaes  it,  aad  my^  ^'ao  the 
goods  of  the  poor  ara  Ihe  goods  of  the  ohmeh  in  pioo^  of  which,  tlioagh 
many  of  the  eharities  weie  founded  long  liefure  the  Reformation,  for  the  exptes 
pnrposeof  pi^letarhm  edueatian,  no  one  U  eligible  for  the  mastership  of  a  grammar, 
or,  indeed,  ol  any  Hcliaol,  without  .i  liisiiop'slictMiae;  and  the  iiHistt»rs  of  these  I'oun- 
ibitioui>  muHl  subscribe  the  S9  articles,  us  well  m  a  ^^.declaration  of  .conformity  to 
the  liturgy  of  the  United  Church  of  SngUad  and  Ireland,  as  it  is  now  by  law 
aaliUiahod.'*  Xhaitlore  tlie  nMteiahIpe  am  generaUy  lieki  by  olorgyman  t  tht 
next  M  snbasdinatn  phMies  by  olergynwn  coo  i  and  the  infttior  by  thiir  dspan- 
danta.  The  endowmenla  amonnt  to  one  mitliim  and  a  half  per  ammm*  of  wfaich 
the  shaie  oflheebmeh  it  half  a  niUion. 

The  Uuivcrsities  of  Oxford  ami  Canihrid-^e  now  follow  in  tha  wak^ — anotk^i 
atruiighold  of  corruption  opens  to  the  view.  The  Reverend  H.  L.  Jones  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oitfuid*  states  the  ineouies  of  the  universities  to  be  jQ7dl>000| 
of  whieh  ihe  oleify  nMBopolise  neaiiy  half  a  inUUon»  bnag  felWwshi^s,  inaaler- 
sbipib  flto**  afaaoib  most  of  the  reaidtte. 

The  ohttidt  revenue  already  amounts  to  AlS;304,000  $  but  the  greatoit  jvKS^ 
ofallremams? 

Tht!  Church-rate.  1  jussert  thaL  Llie  church-rate  is  levied  without  ouc  shailuw  ui 
right.  No  man  oughi  to  be  compelled  to  pay  church-rate.  By  the  tithes  pro* 
TiakHi  was  made  fof  thw  very  point.  How  were  the  tithes  allotted(3«>)?  One  third 
was  to  pay  the  parson*  another  to  i-epair  the  church,  another  to  soppoit  the  pooi*. 
The  chttieh  has  taken  tho  first  thudr-the  oborcli  has  taken  the  aecond  third— tbs ' 
ehuiph  haa  taken  the  tbiid  thtrdi  and  if  their  oould  hate  been  a  fouith  thirds  I 
suppose  the  chuidi  would  have  taken'  thai  loo.  I  deoounoe  the  chnidi-fate  at 
robbery.  You  have  paid  for  the  repairs  of  your  cliureh  in  the  shape  of  tithes, 
by  the  wry  cimslitulion  ot  the  tithes  themselves.  Asking  you  lo  pay  theclmi  rli-rate, 
is  askinj^  you  to  pay  (he  same  bill  twice  over.  Na)  !  they  make  this  juggle  a  pre- 
text tor  disqualifying  you  from  your  poUtieal  rights;  and  say,  if  you  are  not  fool 
enough  to  pay  another  man's  parson's  bill,  and  that  twioe  ovor,  yen  ahall  he 
deprived  of  your  olaims  as  a  citisen,  and  not  vote  for  a  vepreeentativo  in  Barliaminl. 
The  cbnreh*raies  levied  in  the  year  ending  Baster,  1839*  were  £a^,lOS*^ead, 
adding  the  ineome  arising  from  pews  and  aitUngs,  you  will  he  much  within  the 
mark  in  estimatin*?  this  brancli  of  revenue  at  half  a  iiulli<'n  strrHuir, 

This  raises  tlie  annual  income  of  the  chureh  to  £r2,S(i4,OUU — esiiuialin^  m<iuy 
of  its  items  far  too  low,  and  without  reckoning  private,  commercial^  or  ambassadorial 
ebaplaineies,  parliamentry  grants,  town  assesiments,  ohurcb-buikliQg  acts,  awl 
seveial  other  aonroes  of  emolamentt 
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Now,  gentiometi  of  the  churcli  i  what  say  you  to  your  tliree  milUoaa  per  annum  ? 
What  say  you  to  four  iaiM  felurosf  What  say  you  to  your  three  eenturies  of 
ioigaity  P  There  you  stand  before  the  eoimtiy,  a  gigantic  j  niggle^  covered  whh 
the  atokn  naaHa  of  fiHJab. 

Aad  hew  many  of  ihen  are  there  to  ahiorb  this  enoi^Aous  tieaauve  ?  There  are 
only  10,^8  benefices  in  the  couniiv.  Kui  tline  are  not  nearly  so  many  parsons; 
for  thdiifrii  ^ilurnlities  are  forbidden,  tiierio  iK  iicfic^s  aro  inoMupolised  by  about 
7,0\kj  meu,  Seven  thousand  men  divide  twelve  iinlliona  of  Ihe  people's  money  ; 
and  all  this  is  paid  by  three  millions  of  men,  of  whom  not  much  more  than  one 
million  beh»ng  to  the  Bstabiiahed  Chuieb.  80  that  every  year  three  soiUtons  of 
naen  pay  twalva  millions  of  money  to  seven  thmnaud  paisona^  who  preach  to  not 
mm  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  contributors. 

Twelve  minions  per  aoinim  to  a  handful  of  paiaons,  and  a  few  thousands  for  all 
the  schoolmasters  of  England ! 

Twelve  mill  1  lis  per  annum  for  prencliing  three  hours  in  tlie  week,  and  a  lew 
thousands  for  teaching  six  hours  every  day  ! 

Such  is  the  wealth — soeh  is  the  revenue  of  the  Elstablished  Churcn !  Almost  all 
tbis  property  ja  national  property.  Henry  the  Bigbth  seised  the  eharch  property 
by  state  authority ;  if  the  church  deny  his  right,  they  deny  their  oun  title  to  its 
possession ;  if  they  admit  it,  they  must  thereby  admit  that  it  is  the  "State's.  They 
practically  admit  this  by  applyinfi;  to  raihanieiit  whenever  wishing  to  make  ii  lie^h 
appropriation  of  any  portion  of  their  wealth.  It  is  national  properly  mom  l  olised 
by  a  dominant  sect.  Were  it  applied  to  its  proper  use,  according  to  law,  the  actual 
iaw,  neither  churcli.rate  nor  poor-rate  need  be  paid  in  this  country;  for,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  tithes  legally  provide  for  the  objects  of  the  church-rate,  so  they  do 
likewise  for  the  pooi's-mte.  One-third  oi  the  tithes  was,  as  I  have  already  stated^ 
to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  p«or.  Of  this  the  poor  do  not  receive  one 
solitary  sixpence.  Poor-rate,  as  well  as  ehurch-rale  is,"accordingly,  a  robbery  from 
the  }  co}ile.  I  therefore  say,  the  temporalities  <»f  the  church  onglit  to  be  apjdied  by 
governnieni  to  their  legitimate  uses — the  maintenance  of  the  poor;  and  that  not 
one  farthing  of  poor-rate  ought  to  be  |>aid  in  England,  as  lung  a»  one  farthing  of 
tithes  and  episcopal  rents  was  unapplied  to  the  support  of  the  unwilling  idler. 

Sepamtion  of  church  and  state  m%ht,  therefore,  relieve  (he  landholder  and 
housekeeper  Unm  rates  and  tithes,  and  thus  indirectly  diminish  the  taxation,  jtoo. 
Dissever  church  and  state— and  there  need  not  be  a  pauper  in  the  country.  The 
very  8up|»osition  on  which  the  union  exist?,  is  a  fundamental  1 1  tor  :  state  cliurebes 
were^to  eRtabli?,h  unity  of  belief,  to  tie  down  the  mind  to  certain  laws,  and  tell 
men  by  act  of  government  what  to  think.  This  is  a  manifest  impossibility.  It 
cannot  be  done  by  acts  of  political  power— it  can  he  done  only  by  persuasion :  if 
by  peisi»8fon,to  what  end  have  we  a  political  church  ?  To  what  end  do  we  pay 
it  twelve  million  pounds  per  annum? 

We  have  a  right  thus  to  apply  to  national  purposes,  the  property  of  the  nation^ 
usurped  bv  a  levilical  caste.    They  ean  make  no  title  <^ood  igraiubt  us,  for  it  was 

obuioed  by  Ihud ;  by  tbc  Virgin's  linea  ^.tbe  &«vious'»  swA4diiii|H4lMM; 
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cock's  feathers;  Jacob's  ladder's  crussbara  ;  Sampson's  lien's  honeycomb*,  winking 
ima,^es  ami  bleedii^g  stones.  Sometimes  by  torged  wills — sumetimes  by  force  used 
agaiu^t  the  dyio^.  By  false  pron^ises  of  future  bliss — which  the  proniiscrs  had  do 
power  to  grant ;  by  a  contract,  io  which  one  party  promised  Heavenly  wealth  if  Hie 
other  surreodered  earthly  timoie;  but  the  deed  is  void*^  tfae  latter  could  not 
fulfil  hm  promiae.  They  foiged  title-deeds  to  aeeti  in  Heafen,  of  ubich  they  had 
not  the  disposal ;  spiritual  ibiigeis  for  temporal  lohefitauee !  The  nineleeiith  cen- 
tuiy  bringa  eo  action  agaieet  them  for  money  obtained  under  ihhe  ptetenoes. 
The  people  claim  back  tfjeir  inheritance.  But  I  hear  them  say  the  present 
holders  have  possessed  their  spoil  for  tiiree  centuries— the  Sialute  of  LiiuitaiioDS,  I 
answer,  does  not  run  aj^ainst  a  people.  No  cuinpeusation  has  Ix  en  given,  for  the 
first  po  »r-la^v  was  tnucied  before  the  monasteries  were  dissolved-*  Again — the 
people  ^^  ere  under  disat  ility-^e  disability  of  bayonets,  bludgeons,  and  olass^made 
laws*  And  yet  again — ihey  put  in  this  daim  in  the  great  court  of  history  when- 
ever they  ha4  a  chance ;  under  Wickliffe,  In  the  Pilgrimage  of  Gmce,  io  the  western 
insurfecdons^  iu  the  firea  of  Smithiield,  and  oft  tbe  scaflolds  of  Slisabethr ;  by  the 
Lolhurdsof  the  Plantagenets,  the  Puritans  of  Ciumwell,  the  Covenanteia  of  Soot- 
land,  the  Dissenters  of  '»^8,  and  the  Chartists  of  to-day, 

Tlie  ptjople,  theielorc,  iiav  e  a  right  to  claim  their  own,  and  legislation  has  the 
power  to  eufoice  tbatclidm.  Much  of  the  church  property  was  left  for  perpetual 
masses ;  are  they  said  ?  No !  Parliament  held  it  absurd.  Then,  if  Parliament 
can  take  away  money  from  the  souls  of  the  dead,  sorely  it  can  take  it  from  the 
bodies  of  the  h  ving  ?  There  needs  an  aet  of  parliament  to  make  new  bieboprics, 
Parliament  can  lepeal  its  own  acts^therefore,  i£  Padiameot  can  make  a  bishop, 
it  can  nnmake  one. 

And  what  service  Is  the  chuich  deiug  at  this  very  hour,  to  stay  the  uoticc  of 
ejectment  at  our  hands  i' 

Ye  priests?  I  snmmoji  you  before  the  tribunal  of  culighlcument.  "Come! 
and  let  us  reason  together!"   "  Ujipxoiitable  servants i"  what  do  you  do  for  yopr 

wages  ? 

Do  you  teach  us  to  nndejBland  the  Bible  i  The  schoolmaster  teaches  me  to 
read,  and  God  gives  me  a  hram  to  undersUnd,  It  is  you,  priests,  who,  since  the 
days  of  Christ,  have  made  the  Bible  an  untatelUgihIe  enigma. 

A  French  writer  says.  **  The  priest  takes  the  infant  from  -the  cradle,  and  tu:<  nm^ 
pantes  it  to  the  tomb."  He  docs,  .aid  makes  it  pay  handsomely  for  his  cuinpauy. 
They,  indeed,  take  ihe  eliild  fioni  the  cradle,  to  I  stort  his  mind,  darken  his  heart, 
and  einbitter  his  life.  I  hold  in  my  haad  one  of  the  most  widely  circnkted  pub- 
lieaiioi.s  of  their  "Religious  Tract  Society,"  the  "Child's  Companion,"  ioT  1849. 
It  Is  intended  for  children  between  ten  and  twelve.  Every  third  page  giw  ^ 
account  of  the  flames  of  Hell,  and  shadows  the  young  mmd  with  the  gkKxmaf  el^ 
nity  (36).  It  is  a  catalogue  of  dcath-beds,  mostly  through  consitmpaoB..AmoBigit  jdto 


i}usy  Voast  «f  a  poor  little  girl,  who  "  died  in  the  Lord."  By  their  own  Bhiwr- 

iiig,  she  cliuig  to  iiif,  like  a  drowmug  wretch,  terrified  at  HeU.  What  must  havo 
been  the  teaching  of  the  priest !  Her  last  words  were  clasping  her  emaciated 
hands,  aud  lilting  her  terrified  little  face  to  Heaven,  "  Qhl  dear  Lord  Jesus !  You 
poranifled  me  that  I  should  not  pefish^yoa  did  pronwiiiA--7oa  know  yoa  did !" 
aiod  flo  she  died,  her  child^a  heart  tiemUo^;  with  an  agony  of  tenor.  I  denouiMe 
this  as  a  nmrdert  worse  than  the  boOhigB  of  Elizabeth ;  a  muider  of  the  yonng 
innocent  mmd,  a  raoking  of  the  tender  iguoient  conscience !  19  there  no  poiilsh- 
mciit  to  reach  these  spiritual  assassins  ? 

Then  what  do  they  do  for  their  wages  ?  Yes  ?  they  take  us  from  the  cradle  to 
the  ^omb !  They  glide  before  the  poor  when  about  to  appeal  to  Grod  against  tlie 
iojostice  of  man.  They  rein  huu  back  mth  their  mental  curb,  when  about  to 
rush  to  the  goal  of  Freedom  I  I  think  it  was  Pliny  who  said,  if  a  religion  had  not 
ezistod,  statesmen  ought  to  have  invented  one,  for  it  was  the  only  thing  that  kept  a 
people  quiet  in  their  nusery.   It  is  under  the  skirt  of  the  priestly  gown  that  the 
noble,  the  squire,  and  the  profitmonger,  trample  on  the  very  heart  of  industry. 
The  political  pa ibOiib  oi'  a  pohtical  cliurch  tell  the  poor  iiuiii  lie  liiisno  business  with 
politics.   If  he  has  not,  what  busmtss  has  he  to  pay  a  iiciiucai  parson 't  They  tell 
him  to  desjiise  the  gifts  of  this  life,  and  to  look  to  the  future  for  his  reward :  but, 
I  say,  it  is  blasphemy  to  scorn  God's  beautiful  world— it  is  mgratitiide^to  reject 
his  generous  gifts— it  is  deadly  sm  to  turn  his  Psiadise  into  a  Hell. 

Then  what  do  they  do  for  their  wages  P  Yes  I  tliey  take  usfrom  the  cradle  to  the 
tomb  I  They  get  hold  of  some  old  maiden  aunt,  whose  soul  is  wrapped  up  in  her  « 
two  favourites,  the  parson  and  the  cat.  They  make  her  look  upon  the  earth  as  a 
l>e^lliouse,  the  liunian  race  as  moral  lepers,  and  liie  itself  as  a  calamity.  But  they 
force  her  to  pay  well  for  her  eulightemuent ;  every  week  she  contributes  to  some 
blessed  charity— some  little  Hindoo  neoph^te^  a  Kafir aoolyte>  or  Taiou  proselyte— 
the  parson  taking  the  money  and  telling  her  the  road  to  Heaven  lies  through  his 
breeches*  pocket.  Ihey  can't  kt  the  poor  thhtg  even  die  in  peace !  for,  when  her 
intellect  is  flickering  out,  her  pulse  is  amost  stilled,  her  eye  dimmed,  and  her  hear- 
ing gone,  they  ply  lici  thicker  and  iabti^i  with  questions,  tili  she  gives  a  last  con- 
vulsion, and  cj>.pires!  Then  all  the  old  maids  of  the  village  come  together,  and 
tell  how  good  Aunt  Elspce  died  in  tlie  Lord, and  how  that  dear,  good,  tall, slender, 
pale,  young,  sentunental,  evangelical  clergyman  assured  them  that  she  had  gone 
straight  to  the  very  lap  of  Abraham  \  and  a  month's  time  discovers  to  her  starv- 
ing nephews  that  all  her  property  is  left  to  charity,  but  that  the  dearyoung  parson 
has'the  care  of  it. 

Let  him  take  a  spade  and  dig  !  h^^'il  be  more  healthy  himself,  and  more  bene- 
ficial to  his  neighbours,  than  by  feeding  on  the  mental  corruption  oi'  a  maudlin 
civilisation. 

Then  whatdothQr  for  their  wages?  Oh,  they  distribute  our  charities  1  Ah, 
we  have  seen  that,  were  it  not/or  ^keir  twdve  miOitms  w  durify  would  be  re^tifmL 
We  boast  of  our  charitable  mstitutions :  they  are  our  national  digrsce!  they  arc 
thc«?uie^cc  of  our  Qommgcnient,  i^d  the  proofii  «f  m  ^eupk^  ji^ovxrty, 
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upon  their  charities !  Havm^?  sti^kii  all,  they  return  a  farthinp  ui  the  poucd  and 
ask  us  to  be  thankful.  Out  uiwu  their  charities  I  as  though  wc  should  take  a 
crumb  from  the  rich  iiian^e  table,  When  his  whole  feast  is  a  robbery  from  the  poorl 
Ottt  upon  Iheir  diantiea  1 .  In  stoe  €a0to  m  of  tent  th^  are  the  nests  where  the 
rich pouta M lued-iip torii thil a  UMoUg  to tiieirtiMt 
GhavHy}  (aiarity  istoinifatli«iliiBiill«ta 

Got  poor  maul  on  the  butler 
'   The  lacquey's  favour  sue. 
That  yours  may  he— as  "charity— 

What  God  has  made  your  due; 


111  unlomi,  jaUsi  aii  trariduntsM, 
Your  MpftHUa  flodltB  they  tetitNTf 

And  starve  you  singly,  for  they  fear 
To  let  you  starve  together. 


"Unboiioi-cd  in  a  parish  crrave 

Your  toiiworu  bonea  they  toss  : 
Your  labour  was  the  ere  tiieiy  coined^ 

Your  body  jg  the  droM. 

Then  what  do  they  do  for  tlich-  wages?  Oh  !  they  pfopitiate  Heaven  when 
plagues  and  laniiiics  vi!>it  u^.  I  i  cmcinbcTyonr  fasts  rtnd  cholera  prayers.  It  would 
have  been  better  luul  yon  opened  your  niouey-chests  to  feed  the  poor  and  ventilate 
their  houses.  That  would  have  been  the  fast,  of  which  Isaiah  speaks,  acceptable 
to  God.  They  tell  us  God  sent  the  cholera :  it  Was  not  God  that  tent  the  cbolenC 
—it  was  despotisih  that  sent  It—God  permittihg.  i^er^  did  H  cdine'  lh:»m^ 
From  the  East— from  the  countries  where  tyiminy  keeps  tbt  people  ifi  nfis^ty, 
filth,  and  hunp:er.  Do  you  ever  hear  of  its  beginning  in  North  America  or  Swit- 
zerland, Belgium,  ur  Nurway.  Bad  Uuva  sent  it— misery  and  hungtjr  invited  it — 
atid  ]K)vcrt  y  snfTercd  it.  It  raged  among  the  poor  of  Foplar,  but  when  did  it  rage 
diiiong  tlie  magnates  of  INlay fair  ?  Did  the  parsons  stop  it  ?  Nay !  It  was  tbdir 
very  existence— their  robbery  of  t\?elve  millions*  worth  of  comlbrt  from  the  pikii^ 
that  iuciTjRsed  the  fury  of  the  chotera  ambng  the  flupea  they  Mi  mpMMeia. 

Xii«n  irli«iaotfeiy«»jftxrUielrivig»f  Oh!       tnOld  net  Ad^^ 


And  quit  the  path,  and  bare  the  head; 

The  rich  man  passes  by —  ^ 
Tor  on  your  hunger  lie  is  fed ; 
You  starve  ou  charity* 


V 


On  Soyer's  soup,  their  dogs  would  spurn^ 

They  feast  your  feinting  throng  ?  ^ 
In  sdiools,  since  yoti  %ill  think  and  learo, 

Hiey  teach  y6u  to  ihhik  wroifg. 


though  Christ  Baid,^' J  come  to  proaeh  the  Gotpel  to  ike  poor**  they  say,  "  Tott 
shan't  hear  it  waUm  you  pay  me  two  guineas  for  a  pew.**  £ccle«a8ticaltrade8tnea 
Uvlng  on  their  Oospel-shops. 

^hen  what  do  they  do  for  thdr  wages  f  Oh !  they  dittribute  Bibles  and  ua« 
prove  the  morals  of  the  people.  Whilt!  when  crime,  in  proportion  to  tlic  population, 
has  incroa«ed.  six  to  one  ;  and  lligWy  W'uson  tells  us  lias  multiplied  l>y  400  per- 
cent, within  the  last  40  years?  Yet  they  distribute  liibles(-37)  by  steaui  ami  build 
stone  churches  like  nuishrooms.   'liieu  why  don't  they  succeed  ?    Til  tell  them  ; 
because  they  bcghi  their  education  at  the  wfong  end,  A  starving  and  oppressed 
people  catt  never  be  a  religions  or  a  moral  one.  Th^  try  to  bnild  the  roof  before 
they  raise  the  foundation.  First  educate  the  belly,  then  you  will  be  better  able  to 
edticale  the  brain.  First  give  the  loa^  and  then  bestow  the  book.  First  wipe  the 
tears  of  hunger  ftom  the  pooTmati's  eyes,  then  he  Will  be  able  thread  your  lesson^ 
ul"  morality.    Prisons  and  churches  won't  cure  him.    He  asks  for  bread,  and  yon 
gave  him  a  stone  j  he  asks  for  work  and  you  give  him  a  chain.    You  arc  bad 
physicians  who  tamper  with  the  effect  instead  of  remedying  the  cause.   Do  you 
want  to  prevent  a  man  from  stealing?   Then  don't  merely  punish  hun  for  the 
offenoe— but  give  him  plenty,  so  Uiat  he  bias  not  the  temptation.  There  is  the  faul^ 
'in  yonr  legislation— there  u  the  ilaw  in  yourreligion.  Take  away  the  cause— 
Poverty,  and  you  will  not  have  the  effeet^-CRms.  Willing  idleness  Is  the  only 
fundamental  crime  against  the  canon  of  society.   Parsons !  you  may  preach  to 
eternity,  and  in  vain — as  long  as  yon  preach  to  the  hungry  and  the  oppressed. 

Then  1  assk  you  once  more,  what  good  have  you  done  us,  nay  !  what  evil  have 
you  not  dene  us,  through  three  hundred  jears?  I  ask  you  once  more,  shew  us 
some  service  worth  twelve  million  pounds  per  annum* 

Worlungmen !  will  you  allow  your  property  to  be  thus  squandered,  while  your 
wives  and  children  are  starving?  lathes  were  to  give  subsistence  to  those  who 
were  poor,  but  they  turn  those  poof  who  have  subsnstence. 

Dis.senters !  will  you  let  your  faith  be  treated  as  an  offence,  by  a  la.\  beitig  laid 
upon  your  conscience  ?  Every  sixpctice  you  surrender  to  the  priest  ol'lNIamnion 
is  an  act  of  worship  to  the  golden  call".  You  are  rendering  t^>  Cuisar  that  which  ig 
God  8.  The  state  priest  does  no^  toil  in  your  vineyard.  He  does  not  toil  at  all. 
By  law,  a  man  may  sue  you,  if  you  do  not  pay  him  for  his  work :  but  these  men 
sue  you  if  you  do  not  pay  them  for  theu:  idleness. 

State  churchmen !  what  shall  I  say  to  you  ?  You  are  worse  tlian  the  Pagans  of 
old  :  they  oflTered  their  wealth  to  the  god,  you  fender  it  to  the  pnest(38);  they 
adorned  the  shrine,  you  deck  the  jniuister ;  tiicy  raised  a  temple  to  the  deity,  you 
build  a  palace  to  tlic  l»islK)p.  Your  [)riests  ol'  simony  profess  to  be  the  servants  ol 
God  :  generally  it  is  the  master  who  hires  the  servant,  but  here  it  is  the  bcrvau'- 
who  purchases  the  master. 

Pay  your  schoolmasters  more  and  your  parsons  less.  Look  less  to  the  priest 
and  more  to  God.  Fear  less  and  love  more,  Look  more  to  Heaven  and  less  at 
HeU.  Christianity  is  not  the  religion  of  terror  but  of  joy.  Christianity  is  not  a 
shadow  but  n  subistfuace.  Chiistianity  is  &ot  the  religlonof  the  xidn  but  of  the 
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poor.  Chrisiiaiiity  is  not  the  religion  of  the  iuture  onl^  but  of  the  pceaent  too 
Pftradisc,  you  say,  hat  been  on  earth,  then  Paradise  can  be  on  eaiih  again.  It  is 
yoo,  priests  I  who  preTent  it  Yoa  darken  the  sky  with  your  own  shadow,  ami 
say,  God  created  the  gioom.  Bat  your  reignof  terror  Is  nearly  over.  Yoa  drag, 
chuns  of  the  wofidi  your  links  are  hieaking.  Onward  and  upward  is  the  mudi 
of  nations. 

1  have  now  gone  througli  the  liLitory  of  the  church.  I  have  argued  diat 
the  cliurch  has  been  the  enemy  of  freedom,  the  abettor  of  tryanuy,  aud  ik 
destroyer  of  the  Kcfonnation ;  that  its  clergy  are  guilty  of  fraud  }  that  its 
doctrine  is  a  direct  vioJation  of  the  Gospelt  and  that  it  has  absorbed  more  wealth 
and  done  moie  harm  than  any  other  institution  of  onr  eountiy . 

Dissenters  and  State  Churchmen!  if  I  have  extenuated  ought  or  set  dxm 
ought  in  malice,  prove  it,  and  correct  me.  Aud  now,  at  the  eondusionof  tliis^ 
my  <ccoud  luldres^,  aud  as  the  moral  of  the  whole,  I  repeat  the  sentence  \vt(& 
wliich  I  began  niy  fir^t :  Kcli^iou  eau  never  be  pure,  as  long  as  its  teicliiag 
dei>ciid!»  u|>on  a  priest,  aud  the  church  in  all  ages  has  been  the  greatest  ciirsc 
with  wliich  humaoiiy  has  been  afflicted,  and  the  greatest  enemy  leligioa  has 
ever  had.  * 

I  have  now  done.  The  field  is  firee  for  my  opponeula  c-^cftuden  die 
dmrch—appcarl 


[No  one  hiaviug  replied  to  the  challenge,  the  meeting  ^vas  dit»olved.] 


*'  The  priest^s  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  th^  should  seek  tlie  hwa 
Ills  mouth :  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  liordof  Hosts. 

"Jlut  yc  nre  departed  out  of  tho  Avay;  ye  have  caused  many  to  stuBlWo* 
the  iuw  ;  yc  have  corrupted  the  covenant  of  Levi,  saitli  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

"  llierefore  luive  i  also  made  you  contemptible  and  buse  iH-iore  all  the 
people,  according  aa  ye  have  not  kept  my  ways,  but  have  been  partial  ia  tin 
law."  Jftf^acAi,  2,  7, 10. 
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